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THE  figure  of  a  brilliant,  viva- 
cious, and  graceful  woman  of  fash- 
ion, when  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
sober  paths  of  history,  acts  as  one  of 
the  lights  in  the  picture.  It  is  not 
only  the  sparkling  point  itself  that 
charms  the  eye,  but  the  depth  of 
contrast  with  which  it  relieves  the 
masses  of  shade,  and  clears  up  the 
misty  vista.  Crowds  of  human 
creatures,  especially  when  they  are 
dead  and  past,  mass  themselves  up 
like  trees,  with  an  instinctive  hud- 
dling together  and  interlacing  of 
passions  and  interests.  The  loftier 
figures,  which  stand  well  apart  from 
the  throng,  are  too  much  raised 
above  it,  in  most  cases,  to  throw 
much  light  on  anything  but  the 
upturned  heads,  the  eyes  of  eager 
attention,  hope,  or  despair,  with 
which  the  multitude  regards  its 
masters.  The  statesmen,  the  great 
soldiers,  the  great  poets,  throw  only 
such  lights  as  this  from  above  upon 
the  expectant  mass  below  them. 
But  there  are  actors  less  splendid, 
who  thread  out  and  in  through  the 
obscure  crowd,  leaving  each  a  track 
among  the  nameless  throng,  by 
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means  of  which  we  can  distinguish 
the  antique  disused  garments,  the 
forgotten  habits,  the  ancient  forms 
of  speech.  Through  the  opening 
ranks  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the 
light  soul  tripping  in  airy,  old- 
fashioned  measures  to  the  quaint 
strains  that  are  heard  no  longer,  to 
observe  the  dim  partners  in  its 
dance  which  it  selects  from  the 
crowd,  to  see  it  clasping  visionary 
hands,  and  exchanging  shadowy 
embraces  with  the  half-seen  crea- 
tures upon  whom  it  casts  a  little 
of  its  own  light.  That  light  may 
be  but  the  glow-worm  glitter  of  a 
bright  conversational  superficial 
soul — it  may  be  only  the  shimmer 
of  a  court  suit  of  cloth-of-gold — 
but  we  follow  it  with  an  interest 
which  is  often  above  its  deserts ; 
for  so  much  as  human  instrumen- 
tality can,  it  opens  the  common 
ranks  to  us,  and  makes  our  an- 
cestors visible,  not  in  the  grave 
shape  of  their  wars  and  their  sys- 
tems, but  in  their  form  and  fashion 
as  they  lived. 

This  office  is  not  one  which  is 
specially  reserved  to  women.     Far 
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different  is  the  apparition  of  the 
heroic  Maid  or  the  patriot  Queen. 
Women  crowd  closely  upon  the 
great  highroad  of  the  past.  The  un- 
obtrusive domestic  creature  which 
is  held  up  to  us  as  the  great  model 
and  type  of  the  sex,  could  never  be 
guessed  at  as  its  representative,  did 
we  form  our  ideas  according  to  ex- 
perience and  evidence,  instead  of 
under  the  happy  guidance  of  the 
conventional  and  imaginary.  Every 
other  kind  and  fashion  of  woman, 
except  that  correct  and  abstract 
being,  is  to  be  found  in  history ; 
women  who  are  princes,  heroines, 
martyrs,  givers  of  good  and  of  evil 
counsel,  leaders  of  parties,  makers 
of  wars.  Their  robes  mingle  with 
the  succincter  garments  of  states- 
men and  soldiers  round  them,  with 
an  equality  of  position  and  interest 
such  as  no  theory  knows.  Nor  is 
the  butterfly- woman  any  commoner 
than  the  man  -  butterfly  in  the 
world  of  fashion  and  gossip  dead 
and  gone.  The  example  we  choose 
is  of  the  best  kind  of  the  species,  a 
higher  specimen  than  the  twin- 
creature,  Horace  Walpole,  for  ex- 
ample, who  occupies  something  like 
a  similar  rank  in  the  unimpassioned 
chronicle.  There  are  qualities  in 
Lady  Mary  which  are  quite  above 
the  range  of  her  brother  gossip, 
and  a  human  interest  which  tran- 
scends any  claim  of  his ;  but  yet 
the  light  which  flashes  out  from 
her  delicate  lantern  upon  every 
scene  through  which  she  passes,  and 
upon  the  voiceless,  unluminous 
mass  around  her,  is  the  kind  of 
light  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred— not  the  illumination  from 
above,  but  the  level  ray  which  goes 
in  and  out  amid  the  crowd,  and 
reveals  everywhere,  in  the  little 
spot  of  radiance  round  her  figure, 
the  thronging  forms,  the  half-seen 
faces,  the  gestures  and  fashions, 
the  cries  and  exclamations  of  the 
generation  which  is  past. 

Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was  born 
Mary  Pierrepont,  of  noble  family 
and  many  gifts — Lady  Mary,  soft- 
est and  sweetest  of  all  titles, 


from  her  birth — in  the  year  1690. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  she  ever 
came  up  to  the  ideal  of  her  name  ; 
but  the  young  creature  was  sweet 
and  fair,  as  well  as  sprightly  and 
full  of  life,  in  the  early  days  which 
she  makes  dimly  apparent  in  her 
letters.  The  first  incident  in  her 
story  conveys  a  curious  foretaste 
and  prevision  of  her  whole  career. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a 
child;  and  her  father  was  one  of 
those  gay  and  easy  men  of  pleasure 
who  are  the  sternest  and  most 
immovable  of  domestic  tyrants. 
He  was  very  fond  of  her  so  long 
as  she  was  a  baby  unable  to  cross 
his  will — proud  of  her  infant  beauty 
and  wit,  and  the  first  rays  of  an 
intelligence  which  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  keenest  and  brightest 
of  her  time.  He  was  a  Whig  and 
a  man  of  the  highest  fashion, 
and  "of  course  belonged  to  the 
Kitcat  Club."  At  one  of  the 
meetings  of  this  "  gay  and  gallant 
community,"  the  object  of  which 
was  "to  choose  toasts  for  tfce 
year,"  Lord  Dorchester  (such  be- 
ing his  title  at  the  time ;  he  was  af- 
terwards Duke  of  Kingston)  nomi- 
nated his  little  daughter,  aged 
eight,  declaring  that  she  was  far 
prettier  than  any  lady  on  their 
list.  The  other  members  of  the 
Club  objected  that  their  rules  for- 
bade the  election  to  such  an  hon- 
our of  any  unknown  Jbeauty,  upon 
which  ensued  the  following  charac- 
teristic scene  : — 

"  'Then  you  shall  see  her ! '  cried  he ; 
and  in  the  gaiety  of  the  moment  sent 
orders  home  to  have  her  finely  dressed 
and  brought  to  him  at  the  tavern, 
where  she  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions, her  claim  unanimously  allowed, 
her  health  drunk  by  every  one  present, 
and  her  name  engraved  in  due  form  on 
a  drinking-glass.  The  company  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  England,  she  went  from  the  lap 
of  one  poet,  or  patriot,  or  statesman, 
to  the  arms  of  another,  was  feasted 
with  sweetmeats,  overwhelmed  with 
caresses,  and  what,  perhaps,  already 
pleased  her  better  than  either,  heard 
her  wit  and  beauty  loudly  extolled  on 
every  side.  Pleasure,  she  said,  was 
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\  oo  poor  a  word  to  express  her  senti- 
ments—  they  amounted  to  ecstasy; 
never  again  throughout  her  whole  future 
life  did  she  spend  so  happy  a  day.  .  .  . 
Her  father  carried  on  the  frolic,  and, 
",ve  may  conclude,  confirmed  the  taste 
"jy  having  her  portrait  painted  for  the 
club-room  that  she  might  be  enrolled 
a  regular  toast." 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  poor  motherless  child  in  the 
gay  world  she  was  to  amuse  and  in- 
fluence so  long.  After  so  ecstatic  a 
glimpse  of  the  triumphs  which  await- 
ed her,  she  was  sent  back  to  the  ob- 
scurity and  seclusion  which  is  the 
common  fate  of  young-womanhood 
in  the  bud ;  but  which,  no  doubt, 
after  the  above  scene,  was  still 
more  distasteful  to  the  little  beauty 
than  it  is  in  general  to  the  cap- 
tive princesses  in  their  pinafores. 
There  is  a  little  controversy  as  to 
the  mode  of  her  education,  of  which 
her  first  polite  biographer  declares 
that  "  the  first  dawn  of  her  genius 
opened  so  auspiciously  that  her 
father  resolved  to  cultivate  the  ad- 
vantages of  nature  by  a  sedulous 
attention  to  her  early  instruction. 
A  classical  education  was  not  usu- 
ally given  to  English  ladies  of 
quality  when  Lady  Mary  Pierre- 
pont  received  one  of  the  best," 
adds  the  courtly  historian.  "  Un- 
der the  same  preceptors  as  Viscount 
Newark,  her  brother,  she  acquired 
the  elements  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  languages  with  the  greatest 
success.  When  she  had  made  a 
singular  proficiency,  her  studies 
were  superintended  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  fostered  her  superior 
talents  with  every  expression  of 
dignified  praise."  This  is  very  fine 
language,  and  there  is  a  dignified 
consciousness  throughout  the  nar- 
rative that  its  subject  is  a  person 
of  quality,  and  not  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  but  the 
fact  is  very  doubtful,  and  seems  to 
have  had  no  greater  foundation 
than  the  existence  of  a  translation 
of  the  'Enchiridion'  of  Epictetus 
which  Lady  Mary  executed  in  the 
ambition  of  her  youth,  and  which 
Bishop  Burnet  corrected  for  her. 


She  describes  herself  in  one  of  her 
youthful  letters  as  living  surround- 
ed with  dictionaries,  and  teach- 
ing herself  the  learned  tongue 
which  was  so  great  a  distinction 
to  her  in  those  days.  "My  own 
education  was  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  world/'  she  says,  when 
writing  to  her  daughter  nearly 
half  a  century  after,  "being  ex- 
actly like  Clarissa  Harlowe's  ;  her 
pious  Mrs  Norton  so  perfectly  re- 
sembling my  governess,  who  had 
been  nurse  to  my  mother,  I  could 
almost  fancy  the  author  was  ac- 
quainted with  her.  She  took  so 
much  pains  from  my  infancy  to  fill 
my  head  with  superstitious  tales  and 
false  notions,  it  was  none  of  her 
fault  that  I  am  not  at  this  day 
afraid  of  witches  and  hobgoblins, 
or  turned  Methodist."  There  were 
three  girls  brought  up  in  this  way 
in  the  family  house  at  Thoresby, 
which,  like  all  the  country  houses  of 
the  period,  was  a  place  of  penance 
and  suffering  to  the  possessors. 
"  Don't  you  remember  how  miser- 
able we  were  in  the  little  parlour  at 
Thoresby  ? "  Lady  Mary  writes  to 
her  sister  Lady  Mar,  when  they 
were  both  in  full  possession  of  the 
freedom  of  maturer  life,  though  life 
had  not  turned  out  so  triumphant 
as  the  girls  supposed.  "  We  then 
thought  marrying  would  put  us 
at  once  into  possession  of  all  we 
wanted,"  she  adds,  no  doubt  with 
a  sigh  over  the  vain  supposition. 
And  yet  the  parlour  at  Thoresby 
cannot  have  been  so  very  dull 
after  all,  and  a  pretty  picture  of 
girlish  occupation  might  be  made 
out  of  the  few  indications  supplied 
by  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  in  her  in- 
troductory anecdotes  to  her  grand- 
mother's letters.  "  She  possessed 
and  left  after  her  the  whole  library 
of  Mrs  Lennox's  *  Female  Quixote,' 
'Cleopatra,'  'Cassandra,'  '  Clelia,' 
'  Cyprus,'  '  Pharamond,'  '  Ibrahim,' 
&c.  &c.,  all,  like  the  Lady  Arabella's 
collection,  'Englished'  mostly  by 
persons  of  honour."  In  a  blank 
page  of  one  of  these  great  folios 
"Lady  Mary  had  written  in  her 
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fairest  youthful  hand  the  names 
and  characteristics  of  the  chief 
personages,  thus  : — *  The  beautiful 
Diana,  the  volatile  Climene,  the 
melancholy  Doris,  Celadon  the 
faithful,  Adamas  the  wise/  and  so 
on," — a  pretty  piece  of  girlish  en- 
thusiasm which  everybody  who  has 
had  to  do  with  such  budding  crea- 
tures will  appreciate.  She  "  got  by 
heart  all  the  poetry  that  came  in 
her  way,  and  indulged  herself  in 
the  luxury  of  reading  every  romance 
as  yet  invented,"  a  custom  which 
stood  her  in  great  stead  in  after 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  did  not 
prevent  the  translation  of  Epicte- 
tus,  nor  the  perusal  apparently  of 
many  grave  authors.  Besides  all 
these  labours  and  recreations,  the 
girl,  as  she  grew  up,  had  the  duties 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house  laid  on 
her  shoulders — no  small  matter  in 
those  days.  No  diner  Russe,  blessed 
modern  invention,  had  then  been 
thought  of.  Poor  Lady  Mary  had 
to  take  lessons  three  times  a- 
week  from  "  a  professed  carving- 
master,  who  taught  the  art  scienti- 
fically," in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
her  father's  "  public  days  ; "  and 
on  these  public  days  ate  her  own 
dinner  alone  before  the  laborious 
social  meal  came  on,  to  be  fortified 
for  its  duties. 

"Each  joint  was  carried  up  in  its 
turn  to  be  operated  upon  by  her,  and  by 
her  alone,  since  the  peers  and  knights 
on  either  hand  were  so  far  from  being 
bound  to  offer  their  assistance  that  the 
very  master  of  the  house,  posted  oppo- 
site to  her,  might  not  act  as  her  crou- 
pier ;  his  department  was  to  push  the 
bottle  after  dinner.  As  for  the  crowd 
of  guests,  the  most  inconsiderable 
among  them — the  curate,  or  subaltern, 
or  squire's  younger  brother — if  suffered 
through  her  neglect  to  help  himself  to 
a  slice  of  mutton  placed  before  him, 
would  have  chewed  it  in  bitterness,  and 
gone  home  an  affronted  man,  half  in- 
clined to  give  a  wrong  vote  at  the  next 
election." 

Hot  from  such  tedious  and  trying 
labours,  no  wonder  the  girl  was 
glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  Grand 
Cyrus,  or  bury  her  anatomical  woes 
in  Latin,  whether  that  Latin  was 


acquired  legitimately  under  her 
brother's  tutor  or  by  private  efforts 
of  her  own. 

When  Lady  Mary  was  twenty  she 
sent  her  translation  of  Epictetus  to 
Bishop  Burnet,  with  a  letter  in 
which  the  charming  unconscious 
pedantry  of  youth  breaks  out  in 
curious  contrast  with  the  light  and 
not  particularly  refined  epistles 
which  at  the  same  period  she  was 
writing  to  her  youthful  friends.  It 
was  "  the  work  of  one  week  of  my 
solitude,"  she  says ;  and  with  sim- 
ple artfulness  begs  her  correspon- 
dent to  believe  that  her  sole  object 
in  sending  it  to  him  was  "  to  ask 
your  Lordship  whether  I  have  un- 
derstood Epictetus  ? "  "  My  sex  is 
usually  forbid  studies  of  this  na- 
ture," adds  the  girl,  with  the  oft- 
repeated  plaint  of  womankind. 
"We  are  taught  to  place  all  our 
art  in  adorning  our  outward  forms, 
and  permitted  without  reproach  to 
carry  that  custom  even  to  extrava- 
gancy, while  our  minds  are  entirely 
neglected,  and,  by  disuse  of  reflec- 
tion, filled  with  nothing  but  the 
trifling  objects  our  eyes  are  daily 
entertained  with.  This  custom,  so 
long  established  and  industriously 
upheld,  makes  it  even  ridiculous  to 
go  out  of  the  common  road,  and 
forces  one  to  find  as  many  excuses 
as  if  it  were  a  thing  altogether 
criminal  not  to  play  the  fool  in 
concert  with  other  women  of  qua- 
lity." The  young  lady  goes  on 
to  give  her  reverend  counsellor  a 
curious  sketch  of  the  manner  in 
which  u  any  man  of  sense  that  finds 
it  either  his  interest  or  his  pleas- 
ure" can  corrupt  women  of  qua- 
lity, in  consequence  of  their  care- 
less education,  —  a  matter  which 
Lady  Mary  and  everybody  belong- 
ing to  her  evidently  thinks  a  quite 
natural  and  edifying  subject  for 
discussion  on  the  part  of  a  young 
woman  just  out  of  her  teens  ;  and 
the  letter  is  concluded  by  a  long 
Latin  quotation  from  Erasmus. 
But  for  that  one  wonderful  touch 
about  the  man  of  sense  and  the 
women  of  quality,  the  letter  is 
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amusingly  natural  in  its  artificial- 
ness  and  eager  strain  after  the  calm 
of  learning.  It  is  the  only  bit  of 
pedantry  in  the  collection.  Lady 
Mary  and  her  descendants  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generation  evi- 
dently bear  a  modest  consciousness 
tiiat  this  'Enchiridion'  is  a  feather 
in  the  family  cap. 

But  she  had  other  things  on  her 
lands  than  translations.  Among 
her  friends  one  of  the  best-beloved 
Tras  a  certain  Mistress  AnneWortley, 
whose  acquaintance  was  to  deter- 
mine Lady  Mary's  life.  Mrs  Anne 
hadabrother,young,  handsome,  and 
promising — a  young  man  of  family 
and  fashion.  This  hero  of  the  tale 
was  in  general,  we  are  told,  supe- 
rior to  female  society.  His  grand- 
daughter is  indignant  at  the  idea 
that  Mr  Edward  Wortley  was  "  a 
dull,  phlegmatic  country  gentle- 
nan,  of  a  tame  genius  and  moderate 
c  apacity,  of  parts  more  solid  than 
brilliant/'  as  has  been  unkindly 
raid.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  im- 
pression to  be  derived  of  Lady 
Mary's  husband  from  the  sole  re- 
cord in  which  he  figures — that  in 
which  his  wife  stands  out  so  clear 
<  nd  crisp  and  vivid — is  of  the 
vaguest  and  faintest  character.  He 
is  as  indistinct  as  the  hero  in  a 
]  ady's  novel.  Certain  general  ideas 
of  truth,  straightforwardness,  stern- 
ness, &c.,  are  shadowed  forth  in 
him ;  but  as  to  individuality,  the 
man  does  not  possess  such  a  thing, 
cither  from  the  fault  of  the  writer 
— which  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
— or  from  his  own.  This  dim  being 
•vvas,  however,  young  when  the  two 
met.  He  was,  we  are  told,  "a  first- 
rate  scholar."  "  Polite  literature 
^vas  his  passion."  He  was  the  friend 
of  Addison,  and  formed  part  of  the 
brilliant  society  which  encircled  that 
delicate  wit.  With  all  this  prestige 
surrounding  him,  and  clothed  with 
that  indefiniteness  of  youth  which 
it  is  so  easy  to  suppose  full  of  hope 
md  promise,  no  doubt  he  was  a 
striking  apparition  in  the  eyes  of  the 
girl  who  chafed  at  her  own  igno- 
rance, and  courted  the  approach  of 


genius.  Few  things  have  ever  prov- 
ed more  charming  to  the  feminine 
imagination  in  youth,  than  that 
lordly  superiority  which,  alas !  so 
seldom  stands  a  closer  examination. 
Female  education,  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart  informs  us,  was  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  "  that  Mr  Wortley,  however 
fond  of  his  sister,  could  have  no 
particular  motive  to  seek  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  companions." 
But  yet  Fate  beguiled  the  young 
hero,  notwithstanding  the  debase- 
ment of  womankind,  and  his  own 
lofty  sense  of  a  higher  being.  This 
was  how  his  downfall  befell : — 

"  His  surprise  aud  delight  were  all 
the  greater  when,  one  afternoon,  having 
by  chance  loitered  in  her  apartment  till 
visitors  arrived,  he  saw  Lady  Mary 
Pierrepont  for  the  first  time;  and  on 
entering  into  conversation  with  her, 
found,  in  addition  to  beauty  that 
charmed  him,  not  only  brilliant  wit, 
but  a  thinking  and  cultivated  mind. 
He  was  especially  struck  with  the  dis- 
covery that  she  understood  Latin,  and 
could  relish  his  beloved  classics.  Some- 
thing that  passed  led  to  the  mention  of 
Quintus  Curtius,  which  she  said  she 
had  never  read.  This  was  a  fair  handle 
for  a  piece  of  gallantry.  In  a  few  days 
she  received  a  superb  edition  of  the 
author,  with  these  lines  facing  the  title- 
page:— 

"  Beauty  like  this  had  vanquished  Persia 

shown, 

The  Macedou  had  laid  his  empire  down, 
And  polished  Greece  obeyed  a  barbarous 

throne. 
Had  wit   so  bright   adorned    a   Grecian 

dame, 
The  amorous  youth  had  lost  his  thirst  for 

fame, 
Nor  distant  India  sought  through  Syria's 

plain ; 
But  to  the  Muses'  stream  with  her  had 

run, 
And  thought  her  lover  more  than  Arn- 

mou's  son." 

So  changed  have  manners  be- 
come since  those  days,  that  the 
nearest  analogy  to  this  curious 
beginning  of  courtship  must  be 
looked  for  among  our  housemaids 
and  the  faithful  youths  who  "  keep 
company"  with  them.  But  we 
suppose  it  was  all  right  in  1710,  or 
anyhow  Lady  Mary  had  no  mamma 
to  do  what  was  proper,  and  send 
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back  the  premature  offering.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  first  time  that 
Quintus  Curtius  had  served  such  a 
purpose.  The  correspondence  was 
carried  on  for  some  time  by  means 
of  Mistress  Anne,  who  is  suspected 
of  having  sent  her  brother's  fervid 
communications  under  her  own 
name  to  her  dear  Lady  Mary.  Very 
soon,  however,  poor  Mistress  Anne 
died  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty 
and  youth ;  and  the  two,  who  were 
by  this  time,  in  their  way,  lovers, 
had  to  carry  on  their  traffic  di- 
rectly, without  any  inter.mediacy. 
Then  the  character  of  the  corre- 
spondence changed.  We  cannot 
but  suspect  that  the  lover  must 
have  been  something  of  a  prig. 
He  who  began  his  wooing  by  means 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  soon  found  out 
that  though  he  was  in  love  he  did 
not  approve  of  himself  for  it;  nor  did 
he  at  all  approve  of  her,  the  cause  of 
his  unsuitable  passion.  He  loved  her 
because  he  could  not  help  it;  against 
his  will.  His  taste  and  his  heart 
might  be  satisfied,  but  the  same 
could  not  be  said  for  his  judgment. 
His  letters  are  (again)  like  those  of 
the  superior  hero  of  a  novel,  bound 
to  the  frivolous,  flighty,  beautiful 
creature  whom  he.  doubts  and  dis- 
approves of,  but  cannot  tear  him- 
self away  from.  Nor  was  this  all. 
When  he  had  at  last  screwed  his 
courage  to  the  point  of  a  proposal, 
other  obstacles  came  in  the  way. 
Mr  Wortley  was  a  theorist,  a  doc- 
trinaire, a  man  of  opinions.  He 
was  opposed,  like  the  *  Spectator ' 
and  '  Tatler,'  to  the  laws  of  entail. 
Indeed,  his  historian  insinuates 
that  on  this  point  it  must  have  been 
he  who  inspired  Steele  and  Addi- 
son,  neither  of  these  worthies  having 
anything  to  entail — a  true  piece  of 
characteristic  contempt  for  the  mere 
professional  writer,  worthy  of  a 
person  of  quality.  But  Lord  Dor- 
chester did  not  appreciate  Mr 
Wortley's  fine  sentiments.  When 
every  argument  had  failed  to  con- 
vince the  philosophical  lover,  the 
treaty  came  to  an  end,  and  poor 
Lady  Mary,  the  only  one  of  the 


parties  concerned  in  whom  the 
reader  feels  any  interest,  was  per- 
emptorily condemned,  after  all  the 
pretty  preliminaries  of  her  quaint 
courtship,  to  forget  her  doctrinaire 
and  accept  another  suitor.  The  girl 
resisted,  but  in  vain.  She  begged 
to  be  but  left  alone — to  be  allowed 
to  give  up  both  wooers,  and  remain 
in  her  father's  house — but  with- 
out success.  The  few  letters  to 
her  friends  which  are  preserved 
belonging  to  this  period  of  her  life 
are  not  more  refined  than  the  age  ; 
but  her  conduct  at  this  crisis  is  de- 
cidedly more  refined  and  delicate 
than  was  to  be  expected  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  true  she  kept  up  a  private 
correspondence  with  the  philoso- 
phical Wortley,  and  finally  ran 
away  with  him ;  but  her  letters  are 
free  from  every  taint  of  coarseness, 
and  full  of  modest  and  womanly 
sentiment,  scarcely  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  circumstances.  A  more  curi- 
ous correspondence  between  lovers 
was  never  given  to  the  world.  On  his 
side  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  glow 
of  restrained  passion  kept  in  curb 
by  an  almost  dislike,  a  sense  of 
superiority  and  unsuitability,  which 
becomes  comical  in  its  seriousness. 
On  hers  there  is  no  passion.  She 
is  grateful  for  the  love  by  which 
she  has  been  distinguished  by  a 
man  whom,  in  her  girlish  humility, 
she  is  ready  to  take  at  his  own  esti- 
mate, and  consider  as  superior  as 
he  believes  himself  to  be.  No 
doubt  Quintus  Curtius  and  the 
classics,  and  the  flattering  sense 
that  it  was  her  own  superiority  to 
most  women  which  had  determined 
his  choice  of  her,  had  dazzled  the 
young  creature.  She  is  affectionate, 
and  humble  in  her  affection;  puzzled, 
but  anxious  to  do  what  will  please 
him,  if  only  he  will  be  candid,  and 
let  her  know  what  he  is  aiming  at. 
It  is  a  virgin  soul  which  speaks, 
unmoved  by  any  fiery  inspiration 
of  love,  tenderly  unimpassioned, 
willing  to  be  his  wife,  most  unwil- 
ling to  be  the  wife  of  another  man. 
Perhaps  this  calm  but  anxious  con- 
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cation  of  mind  might  be  disappoint- 
ing to  a  fervent  lover,  but  it  is  a 
pretty  attitude  for  the  young  soul, 
and  one  which  charms  the  spec- 
tator. Mary  Pierrepont  looks  a 
very  different  creature  from  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.  She  is  standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  transition  when 
the  following  letters  pass  between 
her  and  her  lover.  The  first  which 
we  shall  quote  refers  apparently  to 
his  first  proposal : — 

"  Give  me  leave  to  say  it  (I  know  it 
sounds  vain),"  writes  the  spirited  and 
sensible  girl,  with  a  mingling  of  indig- 
nation in  her  candour,  "1  know  how 
1o  make  a  man  of  sense  happy;  but 
Ihen  that  man  must  resolve  to  contri- 
bute something  towards  it  himself.  I 
have  so  much  esteem  for  you,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  were  un- 
happy,  but  for  the  world  I  would  not 
l)e  the  instrument  of  making  you  so; 
which,  in  the  humour  you  are,  is  hardly 
to  be  avoided,  if  I  am  your  wife.  You 
distrust  me — I  can  neither  be  easy  nor 
]oved  when  I  am  distrusted.  Nor  do 
I  believe  your  passion  for  me  is  what  you 
pretend  it— at  least  I  am  sure,  were  I 
in  love,  I  coidd  not  talk  as  you  do. 
j?ew  women  would  have  wrote  so  plain 
as  I  have  done,  but  to  dissemble  is 
among  the  things  I  never  do.  I  take 
more  pains  to  approve  my  conduct  to 
myself  than  to  the  world,  and  would 
not  have  to  accuse  myself  of  a  minute's 
leceit.  I  wish  I  loved  you  enough  to 
devote  myself  to  be  for  ever  miserable 
for  the  pleasure  of  a  day  or  two's  hap- 
piness. I  cannot  resolve  upon  it.  You 
must  think  otherwise  of  me,  or  not  at 
all.  I  don't  enjoin  you  to  burn  this 
letter — I  know  you  will.  'Tis  the  first 
I  ever  wrote  to  one  of  your  sex,  and 
shall  be  the  last.  You  may  never  ex- 
pect another.  I  resolve  against  all 
correspondence  of  the  kind — my  re- 
solutions are  seldom  made,  and  never 
broken " 

Notwithstanding  this  very  de- 
termined conclusion,  the  same  day, 
or  perhaps  the  next  morning,  throws 
new  lights  on  the  lover's  letter 
which  had  drawn  from  her  this 
spirited  reply ;  and,  forgetting  her 
resolve,  Lady  Mary  puts  pen  to 
paper  once  more,  to  repeat  and 
strengthen  and  enforce  in  a  woman- 
ish way  which  has  not  yet  gone  out 
of  fashion,  the  answer  which  she 


had  already  given,  and  which  was 
decisive  enough. 

"Reading  over  your  letter  as  fast  as 
ever  I  could,"  she  recommences  abrupt- 
ly, "and  answering  it  with  the  same 
ridiculous  precipitation,  I  find  one  part 
of  it  escaped  my  sight  and  the  other  I 
mistook  in  several  places.  .  .  .  Your 
letter  is  to  tell  me  you  should  think 
yourself  undone  if  you  married  me ; 
but  if  I  could  be  so  tender  as  to  confess 
I  should  break  my  heart  if  you  did  not, 
then  you  would  consider  whether  you 
would  or  no;  but  yet  you  hoped  you 
should  not.  I  take  this  to  be  the  right 
interpretation  of '  even  your  kind- 
ness can't  destroy  me  of  a  sudden.  I 
hope  I  am  not  in  your  power.  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  be  satisfied,  &c.' 
.  .  .  You  would  have  me  say  that 
I  am  violently  in  love ;  that  is,  finding 
you  think  better  of  me  than  you  de- 
sire, you  would  have  me  give  you  a  just 
cause  to  contemn  you.  I  doubt  much 
whether  there  is  a  creature  in  the 
world  humble  enough  to  do  that.  I 
should  not  think  you  more  unreason- 
able if  you  were  in  love  with  my  face, 
and  asked  me  to  disfigure  it  to  make 
you  easy.  I  have  heard  of  some  nuns 
who  made  use  of  this  expedient  to  secure 
their  own  happiness ;  but  amongst  all 
the  Popish  saints  and  martyrs  I  never 
read  of  one  whose  charity  was  sublime 
enough  to  make  themselves  deformed 
or  ridiculous  to  restore  their  lovers  to 
peace  and  quietness." 

Perhaps  the  young  man  who  re- 
ceived these  letters  was  wise  enough 
to  see  that  .the  smart  of  wounded 
pride  in  them  was  too  sharp  to  be 
compatible  with  absolute  indiffer- 
ence ;  at  least,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  them  as  no  decisive  answer, 
and  to  have  pursued  his  suit  in  a 
way  which  clearly  points  him  out 
as  the  original  type  of  many  gentle- 
men who  have  since  enlightened 
and  entertained  the  world,  from 
Mr  Rochester  and  Felix  Holt 
down  to  the  detestable  prigs  of 
American  fiction — gentlemen  who 
carry  on  their  wooing  by  a  series  of 
insults  and  lectures.  Mary  Pierre- 
pont was  not  a  meek  heroine,  but 
still  she  seems  to  have  yielded  in 
some  degree  to  the  tantalising  power 
of  this  strange  kind  of  wooing. 
She  struggles,  she  resists,  she  breaks 
out  into  little  appeals ;  she  restates 
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her  case,  sometimes  indignantly, 
sometimes  half  tenderly,  and  bids 
him  farewell  over  and  over  again. 
But  perhaps  the  lady  doth  protest 
too  much.  It  is  evident  that  she 
had  no  desire  to  terminate  the  cor- 
respondence, which  must  have  been 
an  exciting  break  to  the  dulness 
of  the  Thoresby  parlour.  "  While 
I  foolishly  fancied  you  loved  me," 
she  cries — brought  up  to  this  pitch, 
it  is  apparent,  by  much  aggrava- 
tion— "  there  is  no  condition  of  life 
I  could  not  have  been  happy  in 
with  you,  so  very  much  I  liked  you 
— I  might  say  loved,  since  it  is  the 
last  thing  I'll  ever  say  to  you.  This 
is  telling  you  sincerely  my  greatest 
weakness;  and  now  I  will  oblige 
you  with  a  new  proof  of  generosity 
— I'll  never  see  you  more.  I  shall 
avoid  all  public  places,  and  this  is 
the  last  letter  I  shall  send.  If  you 
write,  be  not  displeased  that  I  send 
it  back  unopened.  I  shall  force 
my  inclinations  to  oblige  yours  ; 
and  remember  that  you  have  told 
me  I  could  not  oblige  you  more 
than  by  refusing  you/'  The  next 
page,  however,  shows  a  change  of 
sentiment.  There  is  no  longer  ques- 
tion of  a  last  letter,  an  eternal 
separation ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
discusses  calmly  her  own  character 
and  his  mistaken  estimate  of  it, 
and  even  goes  into  such  a  matter 
of  detail  as  the  comparative  excel- 
lences of  life  in  the  country  and 
life  in  town.  "You  think  if  you 
married  me  I  should  be  passion- 
ately fond  of  you  one  month,  and 
of  somebody  else  the  next,"  she 
says ;  "  but  neither  would  happen. 
I  can  esteem,  I  can  be  a  friend,  but 
I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love. 
Expect  all  that  is  complaisant  and 
easy,  but  never  what  is  fond  in  me. 
.  .  .  When  people  are  tied  for  life," 
the  young  philosopher  goes  on  dis- 
cussing the  disadvantages  of  retire- 
ment, which  her  lover  seems  to 
have  proposed,  "  'tis  their  mutual 
interest  not  to  grow  weary  of  one 
another.  If  I  had  all  the  personal 
charms  I  want,  a  face  is  too  slight 
a  foundation  for  happiness.  You 


would  be  soon  tired  of  seeing  every 
day  the  same  thing.  When  you 
saw  nothing  else,  you  would  have 
leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects, 
which  would  increase  in  proportion 
as  the  novelty  lessened,  which  is  al- 
ways a  great  charm." 

This  composed  state  of  mind, 
however,  does  not  last  long.  Next 
time  she  writes  it  is  again  with  the 
determination  of  saying  farewell 
for  ever. 

"  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  my  humility," 
she  exclaims.  "I  have  carried  my 
complaisances  to  you  farther  than  I 
ought.  You  make  new  scruples,  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  fancy,  and  your 
distrusts  being  all  of  your  own  making, 
are  more  immovable  than  if  there  were 
some  real  ground  for  them.  Our  aunts 
and  grandmothers  always  tell  us  that 
men  are  a  sort  of  animals  that,  if  ever 
they  are  constant,  'tis  only  when  they 
are  ill-used.  'Twas  a  kind  of  paradox 
I  never  could  believe.  Experience  has 
taught  me  the  truth  of  it.  You  are 
the  first  I  ever  had  a  correspondence 
with,  and  I  thank  God  I  have  done 
with  it  for  all  my  life.  ...  I  have 
not  the  spirits  to  dispute  any  longer 
with  you.  You  say  you  are  not  deter- 
mined ;  let  me  determine  for  you,  and 
save  you  the  trouble  of  writing  again. 
Adieu  for  ever !  Make  no  answer.  I 
wish,  among  the  variety  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, you  may  find  some  one  to 
please  you,  and  can't  help  the  vanity 
of  thinking,  should  you  try  them  all, 
you  won't  find  one  that  will  be  so  sin- 
cere in  their  treatment,  though  a  thou- 
sand more  deserving,  and  every  one 
happier." 

Then  it  is  the  lover  who  comes 
in,  tantalising  and  tantalised : — 

"Every  time  I  see  you,"  writes  Mr 
Wortley,  on  his  side,  ' '  gives  me  a  fresh 
proof  of  your  not  caring  for  me ;  yet  I 
beg  you  will  meet  me  once  more.  How 
could  you  pay  me  that  great  compli- 
ment of  loving  the  country  for  life, 
when  you  would  not  stay  with  me  a 
few  minutes  longer  ?  Who  is  the  happy 
man  you  went  to  ?  I  agree  with  you,  I 
am  often  so  dull  I  cannot  explain  my 
meaning,  but  will  not  own  the  expres- 
sion was  so  very  obscure  when  I  said  if 
I  had  you  I  should  act  against  my 
opinion.  Why  need  I  add,  I  see  what 
is  best  for  me  ?  I  contemn  what  I  do, 
and  yet  I  fear  I  must  do  it.  If  you 
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can't  find  it  out  that  you  are  going 
ro  be  unhappy,  ask  your  sister,  who 
agrees  with  you  in  everything  else,  and 
f  he  will  convince  you  of  your  rashness 
:'u  this.  She  knows  you  don't  care  for 
me,  and  that  you  will  like  me  less  and 
"ess  every  year,  perhaps  every  day  of 
your  life.  You  may  with  a  little  care 
>lease  another  as  well,  and  make  him 
"ess  timorous.  It  is  possible  I  too  may 
v)lease  some  of  those  that  have  but 
jittle  acquaintance;  and  if  I  should  be 
^referred  by  a  woman  for  being  the  first 
imong  her  companions,  it  would  give 
ne  as  much  pleasure  as  if  I  were  the 
irst  man  in  the  world.  Think  again, 
ind  prevent  a  misfortune  from  falling 
apon  both  of  us." 

This  letter  concludes  with  instruc- 
tions how  they  are  to  meet  in  the 
house  of  Steele  by  aid  of  his  wife. 
And  so  the  duel  goes  on.  It  is 
like  the  scene  in  Moliere,  which 
he  repeats  in  several  of  his  come- 
dies, between  offended  lovers.  No 
doubt  the  great  dramatist  repeat- 
ed it  because  the  quarrel  of  the 
two,  their  fury,  their  eternal  fare- 
well, their  stolen  looks,  their  re- 
lenting, and  the  sudden  leap  into 
each  other's  grasp  of  their  eager 
reluctant  hands,  was  such  a  piece 
of  pretty  fooling  as  no  audience 
could  resist.  And  here,  in  real  Eng- 
lish flesh  and  blood,  in  laced  coat 
and  quilted  petticoat,  in  peruke 
and  powder,  stand  Doris  and  Do- 
rimene,  performing  their  charming 
interlude.  By-and-by  matters  be- 
come more  serious.  The  formal 
negotiations  are  broken  off,  and 
there  is  the  other  lover,  who  offers 
£500  a-year  of  pin-money  and  a  h  ouse 
in  town,  and  on  whose  behalf  Lord 
Dorchester  lays  out  £400  in  wed- 
ding-clothes. Things  come  to  such 
a  pitch  at  last  that  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but "  a  coach  to  be  at  the  door 
early  Monday  morning,"  and  an 
entire  surrender  into  the  hands  of 
the  honourable  if  aggravating  bride- 
groom. u  I  tremble  for  what  we 
are  doing,"  the  girl  writes,  in  a 
fright,  on  the  evening  of  the  Fri- 
day before  this  momentous  day. 
"  Are  you  sure  you  shall  love  me 
for  ever  1  Shall  we  never  separate  1 
I  fear  and  I  hope — I  foresee  all 


that  will  happen.  I  shall  incense 
my  family  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  generality  of  the  world  will 
blame  my  conduct,  and  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of will 

invent  a  thousand  stories  of  me ; 
yet  'tis  possible  you  may  recom- 
pense everything  to  me.  In  this 
letter,  which  I  am  fond  of,  you 
promise  me  all  I  wish.  Since  I 
writ  so  far  I  received  your  Friday 
letter.  I  will  be  only  yours,  and  I 
will  do  what  you  please." 

And  accordingly  "  early  Monday 
morning  "  they  ran  away. 

It  is  the  pleasant  privilege  of 
fiction  to  end  here.  In  such  a  case 
where  could  there  be  found  a  more 
charming,  graceful  story?  People 
who  had  spoken  their  minds  so 
freely  to  each  other  before  their 
marriage,  whose  love  had  been  tried 
by  so  many  frets,  and  one  of  whom 
at  last  concluded  the  matter  in  such 
beautiful  dispositions,  what  could 
they  do  but  live  happy  ever  after  1 
"  I  will  be  only  yours,  and  I  will  do 
what  you  please."  What  prettier 
ending  could  close  the  youthful 
tender  tale  1  Alas  !  the  story  of 
this  Lady  Mary  did  not  end  with 
these  words,  but  only  began. 

There  is  something  humbling 
and  disappointing  in  dropping 
down  to  the  calm  level  of  ordinary 
life,  after  that  moment  of  exalted 
sentiment  and  idealism.  The  hap- 
piest and  the  least  pretentious 
marriage  shares  this  revulsion  with 
the  most  showy  and  the  most  un- 
fortunate. After  that  strain  of 
passionate  feeling,  that  sense  of 
new  life  beginning,  those  noble 
resolutions  and  beautiful  dreams, 
to  wake  and  find  after  all  that 
the  obstinate  earth  is  still  the 
same,  that  the  still  more  obsti- 
nate self  is  unchanged,  and  that 
life  falls  back  into  its  accustomed 
channel,  taking  incredibly  little 
heed  of  that  one  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances which,  before  it  was 
made,  seemed  so  radical  and  over- 
whelming, is  hard  upon  any  sus- 
ceptible imagination.  Neither  bride 
nor  bridegroom  in  the  case  be- 
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fore  us  seem  to  have  entertained 
any  high-flown  expectations  ;  but 
yet  it  is  not  very  long  before 
Lady  Mary  begins  to  feel  that  a 
careless  husband  is  a  much  less 
piquant  and  amusing  interlocutor 
than  a  disapproving  lover.  It  is 
evident  that  she  spent  a  great  part 
of  the  first  few  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life  alone.  She  writes  to  the 
errant  husband,  at  first  with  pleas- 
ant expressions  of  her  happiness 
in  being  his,  but  afterwards  with 
alternations  of  petulance  and  melan- 
choly and  repentance  for  both.  "  I 
assist  every  day  at  public  prayers 
in  this  family,"  she  says  in  what 
it  is  evident  is  her  first  letter,  a 
month  or  two  after  the  marriage, 
when  her  heart  is  soft  with  unac- 
customed happiness,  and  moved,  in 
consequence,  to  a  superficial  reli- 
giousness, "  and  never  forget  in 
my  private  ejaculations  how  much 
I  owe  to  heaven  for  making  me 
yours."  This  blessed  state  of  af- 
fairs, however,  does  not  last  very 
long.  Within  the  first  year  a  pen- 
sive sense  of  loneliness  comes  over 
the  young  wife  ;  she  does  not  com- 
plain, but  she  wonders  at  his 
absence  and  his  silence ;  now  and 
then  she  is  sick  and  sad,  and 
moralises :  "  Life  itself,  to  make  it 
supportable,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered too  nearly,"  she  says.  "  It 
is  a  maxim  with  me  to  be  young 
(the  poor  soul  was  three  -  and  - 
twenty  !)  as  long  as  one  can  ;  there 
is  nothing  can  pay  one  for  that  in- 
valuable ignorance  which  is  the 
companion  of  youth;  those  san- 
guine groundless  hopes,  and  that 
lively  vanity  which  makes  all  the 
happiness  of  life.  To  my  extreme 
mortification,  I  grow  wiser  every 
day."  A  little  later  she  calls  her 
fortitude  to  her,  and  is  obstinately 
contented.  "  I  discovered  an  old 
trunk  of  papers,"  she  writes  from 
the  solitude  of  Hinchinbroke, 
"  which  to  my  great  diversion  I 
found  to  be  the  letters  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Sandwich.  ...  I  walked 
yesterday  two  hours  on  the  terrace 
— these  are  the  most  considerable 


events  that  have  happened  in  your 
absence,  excepting  that  a  good- 
natured  robin  -  redbreast  kept  me 
company  almost  the  whole  after- 
noon with  so  much  good-humour 
and  humanity  as  gives  me  faith  for 
the  piece  of  charity  ascribed  to 
these  little  creatures  in  the  *  Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood.'"  Some  time  after 
this  she  becomes  indignant :  "  I  am 
alone,  without  any  amusement  to 
take  up  my  thoughts  ;  I  am  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  melancholy  is 
apt  to  prevail  even  over  all  amuse- 
ments, dispirited  and  alone,  and 
you  write  me  quarrelling  letters.  .  .  . 
Should  I  tell  you  that  I  am  un- 
easy, that  I  am  out  of  humour  and 
out  of  patience,  should  I  see  you 

half  an  hour  the  sooner  1 "  .  .  . 

and  then  the  poor  young  creature 
is  penitent,  and  excuses  herself  for 
complaining.  The  bright,  beauti- 
ful, high-spirited  young  woman, 
removing  from  one  doleful  country 
house  to  another,  estranged  from 
all  her  natural  friends,  bearing  all 
the  physical  ills  natural  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, consuming  her  heart 
in  enforced  solitude,  while  the  cur- 
mudgeon of  a  husband,  the  cause 
of  all  her  troubles,  amuses  himself 
in  the  great  world,  and  writes  her, 
when  he  writes  at  all,  "  quarrel- 
ling letters,"  are  set  forth  before 
us  with  the  greatest  distinctness. 
Poor  Lady  Mary  had,  apparently, 
no  high  religious  or  any  other  kind 
of  principle  to  support  her.  She  was 
not  a  woman  of  the  noblest  kind, 
nor  is  her  character  a  model  one 
in  any  way  :  yet  her  courage,  and 
spirit,  and  patience  ;  her  eagerness 
to  make  the  best  of  everything  ; 
the  comfort  she  takes  in  the  kind 
robin  and  the  old  letters ;  her  en- 
durance ;  her  fancies ;  her  oc- 
casional little  outbursts,  make  up 
a  picture  at  once  pretty  and  affect- 
ing. Had  she  been  less  reasonable 
and  more  passionate,  the  story  of 
what  was  evidently  an  unsuitable 
and  uncomfortable  marriage  would 
no  doubt  have  been  more  dramatic. 
But  the  age  was  one  in  which  peo- 
ple were  very  composed  in  their 
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uffections ;  and  she,  it  is  apparent 
J'rom  first  to  last,  was  an  eminently 
imimpassioned  woman.  But  that 
•she  was  chilled,  wounded,  mortified, 
lowered  in  her  own  estimation,  and 
out  short  in  all  possible  blossom- 
ing of  her  affections,  is  clear 
enough.  We  wonder,  if  the  story 
liad  been  traced  after  marriage  of 
all  our  modern  heroes  whose  role  it 
is  to  scold  and  find  fault,  like  Mr 
Wortley,  whether  a  similar  result 
might  not  be  perceptible  ?  The 
consequence  in  this  case  to  ail 
readers  will  be  a  hearty  pity  and 
liking  for  Lady  Mary,  and  a  whole- 
some contempt  for  the  narrow 
pedant  whom,  by  bad  luck,  she 
had  made  the  controller  of  her 
heart  and  fate. 

Matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
between  the  two  who,  by  a  runaway 
marriage,  had  given  what  is  gene- 
rally supposed  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  love,  within  two  years 
after,  that  the  young  wife  was 
moved  to  formal  remonstrance. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  any  longer  telling 
you,"  she  writes,  "I  think  you  use  me 
very  unkindly.  I  don't  say  so  much  of 
your  absence  as  I  should  do  if  you  was 
in  the  country  and  I  in  London,  be- 
cause I  would  not  have  you  believe  that 
I  am  impatient  to  be  in  town  when  I 
say  I  am  impatient  to  be  with  you ; 
but  I  am  very  sensible  I  parted  with 
you  in  July,  and  'tis  now  the  middle  of 
November.  As  if  this  was  not  hard- 
ship enough,  you  do  not  tell  me  you 
are  sorry  for  it.  You  write  seldom,  and 
with  so  much  indifference  as  shows  you 
hardly  think  of  me  at  all.  I  complain 
of  ill-health,  and  you  only  say  you 
hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  make  it.  You 
never  inquire  after  your  child.  .  .  . 
You  should  consider  solitude,  and 
spleen  the  consequence  of  solitude,  is 
apt  to  give  the  most  melancholy  ideas, 
and  thus  needs  at  least  tender  letters 
and  kind  expressions  to  hinder  uneasi- 
ness almost  inseparable  from  absence. 
I  am  very  sensible  how  far  I  ought  to 
be  contented  when  your  affairs  oblige 
you  to  be  without  me.  I  would  not 
have  you  do  yourself  any  prejudice,  but 
a  little  kindness  will  cost  you  nothing. 
...  I  have  concealed  as  long  as  I  can 
the  uneasiness  the  nothingness  of  your 
letters  have  given  me  under  an  affected 
indifference;  but  dissimulation  always 


sits  awkwardly  upon  me.  I  am  weary 
of  it,  and  must  beg  of  you  to  write  me 
no  more  if  you  cannot  bring  yourself 
to  write  otherwise.  Multiplicity  of 
business  or  diversions  may  have  en- 
gaged you,  but  all  people  find  time  to 
do  what  they  have  a  mind  to.  If  your 
inclination  is  gone,  I  had  rather  never 
receive  a  letter  from  you  than  one  which 
in  lieu  of  comfort  for  your  absence  gives 
me  a  pain  even  beyond  it." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  no 
sooner  does  the  political  horizon 
change,  and  an  opening  become 
visible  for  Wortley,  if  he  can  avail 
himself  of  it,  in  public  life,  than 
his  wife  springs  eager  to  his  side  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  him.  And 
very  strange  to  be  uttered  by  a 
young  woman  of  four-and-twenty, 
from  the  depths  of  rustic  quiet, 
do  these  exhortations  sound.  The 
period  is  just  after  the  accession  of 
George  I. — a  new  reign,  a  new  era 
— when  all  the  possibilities  of  power 
and  influence  lay  before  any  new 
man  who  had  force  enough  to  seize 
them.  Probably  Lady  Mary's  faith 
in  her  husband's  superiority  had 
begun  to  fail,  and,  in  consequence, 
she  is  great  on  the  merits  of  bold- 
ness in  opposition  to  modesty, 
which  she  evidently  tries  to  per- 
suade herself  is  all  he  wants  to 
insure  success.  Here  is  the  open- 
ing note  of  the  trumpet  with  which, 
in  mingled  flattery  and  menace,  she 
attempts  to  stir  him  up  : — 

' '  Though  T  am  very  impatient  to  see 
you,  I  would  not  have  you,  by  hasten- 
ing to  comedown,  lose  any  part  of  your 
interest.  ...  I  am  glad  you  think  of 
serving  your  friends.  I  hope  it  will 
put  you  in  mind  of  serving  yourself.  I 
need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages 
of  money— every  thing  we  see  and  every- 
thing we  hear  puts  us  in  remembrance 
of  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  restore 
liberty  to  your  country,  or  limit  the 
encroachments  of  the  prerogative,  by 
reducing  yourself  to  a  garret,  I  should 
be  pleased  to  share  so  glorious  a  poverty 
with  you  ;  but  as  the  world  is  and  will 
be,  'tis  a  sort  of  duty  to  be  rich  that  it 
may  be  in  one's  power  to  do  good — 
riches  being  another  word  for  power, 
towards  the  obtaining  of  which  the 
first  necessary  qualification  is  impii- 
dence,  and  (as  Demosthenes  said  of  pro- 
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•nunciation  in  oratory)  the  second  is 
impudence,  and  the  third  still  impu- 
dence. No  modest  man  ever  did  or 
ever  will  make  his  fortune.  Your 
friend  Lord  Halifax,  R.  Walpole,  and 
all  other  remarkable  instances  of  quick 
advancement,  have  been  remarkably 
impudent.  The  Ministry  is  like  a  play 
at  Court :  there's  a  little  door  to  get  in, 
and  a  great  crowd  without,  shoving 
and  thrusting  who  shall  be  foremost  : 
people  who  knock  others  with  their 
elbows,  disregard  a  little  kick  of  the 
shins,  and  still  thrust  heartily  forward, 
are  sure  of  a  good  place.  Your  modest 
man  stands  behind  in  the  crowd,  is 
shoved  about  by  everybody,  his  clothes 
torn,  almost  squeezed  to  death,  and 
sees  a  thousand  get  in  before  him  that 
don't  make  so  good  a  figure  as  himself. 
I  don't  say  it  is  impossible  for  an  im- 
pudent man  not  to  rise  in  the  world ; 
but  a  modest  merit,  with  a  large  share 
of  impudence,  is  more  probable  to  be 
advanced  than  the  greatest  qualifica- 
tions without  it.  If  this  letter  is  im- 
pertinent, it  is  founded  upon  an  opinion 
of  your  merit,  which,  if  it  is  a  mistake, 
I  would  not  be  undeceived.  It  is  my 
interest  to  believe,  as  I  do,  that  you 
deserve  everything,  and  are  capable  of 
everything;  but  nobody  else  will  be- 
lieve it  if  they  see  you  get  nothing. " 

Whether  by  means  of  the  noble 
quality  of  impudence  thus  strenu- 
ously recommended  to  him,  or  by 
his  relationship  to  Montagu  Earl 
of  Halifax,  Mr  Wortley  got  into 
office,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury;  the  princi- 
pal use  of  his  advancement,  so  far 
as  the  public  was  concerned,  being, 
that  his  sprightly  and  beautiful 
•wife  could  no  longer  be  kept  in 
banishment.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart 
informs  us  that  Lady  Mary  became 
a  favourite  in  both  of  the  royal 
households.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
is  said  to  have  "admired  her  rather 
more  than  the  Princess,  though 
not  usually  jealous,  could  approve. 
Once  in  a  rapture  he  called  her 
Eoyal  Highness  from  the  card-table 
to  look  how  becomingly  Lady  Mary 
was  dressed.  *  Lady  Mary  always 
dresses  well,'  said  the  Princess 
dryly,  and  returned  to  her  cards.5' 
This  anecdote,  which  is  taken  from 
the  diary  destroyed  by  Lady  Bute, 
Lady  Mary's  only  daughter,  does 


not  look  particularly  true ;  for,  if 
we  may  credit  other  descriptions 
of  her,  and  her  own  expression  of 
her  tastes  not  many  years  before, 
dress  was  never  her  forte,  nor  is 
she  mentioned  in  any  other  de- 
scription of  the  Princess's  court. 
The  other  old  court  at  St  James's, 
where  King  George  the  First  with 
dulness  and  the  Duchess  of  Ken- 
dal  presided  over  the  tedious  circle, 
was  enlivened  by  the  triumphant 
young  beauty.  She  was  so  popular 
there,  that  Secretary  Craggs,  meet- 
ing her  on  her  way  out,  and  hear- 
ing that  her  early  departure  was 
much  regretted  by  his  Majesty, 
loyally  snatched  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  back  again  to 
the  royal  presence,  that  his  master 
might  have  his  will. 

After  two  years  of  this  gay  life, 
Mr  Wortley  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople,  a  mission 
upon  which  his  wife  with  her  baby 
— the  precious  only  son  of  whom  in 
his  infancy  she  writes  with  so  much 
tenderness,  and  who  in  his  man- 
hood brought  her  both  shame  and 
grief  —  accompanied  him.  She 
seems  to  have  accepted  this 
splendid  banishment  with  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  and  excite- 
ment. Change,  adventure,  move- 
ment, new  things  to  see  and  hear 
and  find  out — everything  her  bril- 
liant and  curious  intelligence  re- 
quired— were  thus  supplied  to  her  ; 
and  there  never  had  been  so  clear 
a  picture  of  the  mysterious  East 
as  that  which  the  gay  young  Eng- 
lish ambassadress  sent  thereafter 
in  long  letters  sparkling  with  wit 
and  observation  and  real  insight  to 
all  her  English  friends.  She  found, 
as  other  travellers  have  found 
since,  that  no  previous  authority 
was  in  the  least  reliable,  and  that 
all  the  ordinary  commonplaces  of 
Western  belief  about  the  Orientals 
were  at  once  false  and  foolish.  In 
the  warmth  of  her  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  world  which  she  must 
have  felt  she  had  discovered,  she 
set  forth  the  favourable  side  of  all 
its  institutions — found  its  women 
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the  freest  of  the  free,  notwithstand- 
ing their  supposed  slavery ;  its 
men  the  most  faithful,  its  religion 
the  most  pure,  and  its  scenery  the 
most  lovely.  Perhaps  her  own 
freedom  in  the  intoxicating  novelty 
of  the  new  position  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Her  child  throve 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  jour- 
ney across  the  Hungarian  wilds — 
her  husband  probably  was  occu- 
pied, and  did  not  oppress  her  with 
his  company.  She  adopted  the 
dress  of  the  country,  and,  light- 
hearted  as  a  child  in  "my  ferigee 
and  asmdsk"  she  says,  "  I  ramble 
every  day  about  Constantinople  and 
fimuse  myself  with  seeing  all  that 
is  curious  in  it."  To  the  bazaars, 
the  baths,  the  mosques,  everywhere 
\vhere  a  veiled  woman  could  pene- 
trate, or  an  ambassadress  command 
entrance,  the  sprightly  observer 
roves.  And  she  sees  everything 
through  rose-coloured  spectacles. 
Her  letters  glow  with  descriptions 
of  the  beauty  of  the  women,  given 
•with  a  freedom  which  only  a 
woman  could  use  (and  be  it  said 
by  the  way,  there  are  no  such 
admirers  as  women  of  beauty  in 
the  abstract,  whether  the  current 
sneer  about  their  jealousy  of 
individual  instances  be  worth 
more  than  other  popular  fictions 
or  no),  their  polished  skins,  their 
dazzling  jewels,  their  glorious  hair, 
their  tissues  of  gold  and  silver. 
Nothing  escapes  those  bright  eyes 
which  already  more  than  one  poet 
had  sung.  One  moment  it  is  an 
embroidered  napkin,  at  another  a 
long  Latin  inscription,  which  at- 
tracts her  notice  and  fills  her  letter. 
From  the  presence-chamber  of  the 
lovely  Sultana  Fatima,  she  flies 
by  a  natural  transition  to  Turkish 
poetry  and  the  romance  of  the  Rose 
and  Nightingale,  and  from  thence 
to  St  Sophia  and  to  the  monastery 
of  the  dervishes  with  its  weird  wor- 
ship. She  makes  merry  over  the 
extraordinary  commissions  sent  to 
her — as,  for  instance,  that  of  pur- 
chasing a  Greek  slave,  which  Pope 
playfully,  and  by  way  of  flattery,  but 


one  good  woman  among  her  corre- 
spondents gravely  and  in  good  faith, 
requests  her  to  do — arid  laughingly 
describes  the  terrible  consequences 
to  her  own  beautiful  face  of  a  certain 
balm,  of  which  the  English  ladies 
had  heard  as  an  unfailing  cosmetic. 
She  tells  how,  at  the  bath,  being 
requested  to  undress  like  the  others, 
she  silenced  all  cavillers  by  show- 
ing her  stays,  which  they  im- 
mediately concluded  to  be  a  ma- 
chine holding  her  fast,  of  which  her 
husband  kept  the  key,  and  consid- 
ered a  very  natural  and  reasonable 
arrangement.  She  describes  her 
long  theological  conversations  with 
a  certain  Effendi,  in  whose  house 
she  and  her  husband  were  lodged, 
and  his  amiable  intellectual  scep- 
ticism. She  has  information  for 
each  of  her  correspondents — the 
poem  for  Pope,  the  Sultanas  for  her 
sister,  the  religious  discussions  for 
her  abbe — who  must  have  been  a 
most  tolerant  Catholic.  She  is 
even  so  good  -  natured  as  to  de- 
scribe a  camel  to  some  good  rural 
gentlewoman.  Altogether,  there 
never  was  a  more  spontaneous, 
sprightly,  and  picturesque  narrative 
of  travel  than  this,  which  the  light- 
hearted  young  woman  with  bright 
English  eyes,  which  noted  every- 
thing under  her  flowing  Eastern 
veil,  despatched  to  the  little  knot 
of  men  and  women  who  followed 
her  wanderings  with  the  interest  of 
friends.  Tlffe  country  was  all  new 
and  strange,  the  observer  all  life, 
vivacity,  and  intelligence.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  most  uninter- 
esting land  grows  curious  and  full 
of  wealth. 

Among  the  letters  which  contain 
these  sparkling  sketches,  appear  cer- 
tain epistles  from  Pope — strange 
preliminaries  to  the  deadly  war  of 
words  which  afterwards  raged  be- 
tween the  two.  They  must  have 
made  acquaintance  in  the  short  in- 
terval of  town  life  which  Lady  Mary 
passed  in  London  before  her  hus- 
band became  ambassador.  We  will 
not  here  discuss  the  poet's  style  in 
letter-writing  ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
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contrast  these  elaborate  composi- 
tions with  the  pleasant  freedom  of 
the  answers  to  them,  and  of  the 
general  correspondence  in  which 
they  are  enclosed.  There  is  ^an 
artificial  solemnity  in  the  adoration 
with  which  Pope  approaches  the 
lady  of  his  dreams,  which  already 
shadows  forth  the  half-authenti- 
cated scene  in  the  Twickenham 
garden,  where  the  unhappy  little 
man  spoke  out  his  passion,  and  the 
brilliant  beauty  was  surprised  into 
a  peal  of  laughter — laughter  never 
to  be  forgiven.  But  the  compari- 
son is  not  in  favour  of  the  man  of 
genius — the  woman's  letters  are  in- 
comparably fresher,  brighter,  more 
natural  and  easy  than  his.  She 
puts  his  stilted  rhapsodies  aside 
with  an  unconsciousness  which 
doubtless  was  in  some  degree  as- 
sumed, and  does  her  best  to  tone 
down  his  extravagance  with  a  serene 
friendliness  which  is  full  of  charm. 
There  is  all  the  difference  between 
them  that  there  is  between  a  manu- 
factured article  and  a  spontaneous 
natural  production.  Lady  Mary, 
no  doubt,  like  all  the  letter-writers 
of  her  period,  preserved  and  cher- 
ished her  letters  as  things  interest- 
ing to  the  world  in  general;  but 
there  is  no  sense  of  this  fact  under- 
lying their  graceful  strain.  The 
first  and  immediate  purpose  of  tell- 
ing her  story  happily  shuts  out  from 
her  eyes  the  cold  shade  of  posterity 
listening  in  the  background.  They 
are  not  the  effusions  of  an  author 
to  the  world,  but  the  spontaneous 
communications  —  whatever  may 
happen  to  them  afterwards — of  a 
woman  to  her  friends. 

Let  us  quote,  in  passing,  her  de- 
scription of  the  French  ladies  whom, 
fresh  from  the  polished  limbs  and 
majestic  bearing  of  her  Turkish 
friends,  she  sees  in  Paris  on  her 
way  home.  It  is  an  amusing  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  Fashion, 
and  shows  against  what  perpetual 
ingratitude  from  a  disdainful  world 
the  disciples  of  that  goddess,  espe- 
cially in  Paris,  her  metropolis,  have 
long  and  bravely  struggled. 


"I  must  tell  you  something  of  the 
French  ladies,"  she  writes.  "I  have 
seen  all  the  beauties,  .  .  .  such  nau- 
seous creatures  !  so  fantastically  absurd 
in  their  dress  !  so  monstrously  unnat- 
ural in  their  paints  !  their  hair  cut 
short  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and 
so  loaded  with  powder  that  it  makes  it 
look  like  white  wool !  and  on  their 
cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid 
on  a  shining  red  japan,  that  glistens  in 
a  most  flaming  manner,  so  that  they 
seem  to  have  no  resemblance  to  human 
faces.  .  .  .  'Tis  with  pleasure  I  recol- 
lect my  dear  pretty  countrywomen ;  if 
I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should 
say  that  these  grotesque  daubers  give 
me  still  a  higher  esteem  of  the  natural 
charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's  auburn 
hair,  and  the  lively  colours  of  her  un- 
sullied complexion." 

Mr  Wortley's  embassy  lasted  not 
much  more  than  a  year ;  and  within 
two  years  his  family,  increased  by 
a  daughter,  afterwards  Lady  Bute, 
who  had  been  born  in  Constanti- 
nople, was  again  in  England.  But 
during  that  short  time  Lady  Mary 
had  managed  not  only  to  collect  all 
the  curious  Information  embodied 
in  her  letters,  and  to  learn — enough, 
at  least,  to  enable  her  to  translate 
— the  Turkish  language,  but  had 
acquired  knowledge  of  a  more  seri- 
ous kind,  which  only  a  woman  of 
high  courage  and  spirit,  rising 
almost  to  the  height  of  heroism, 
would  have  Lad  the  boldness  to  act 
upon.  She  found  the  system  of 
inoculation  for  smallpox  to  be  in 
universal  practice  around  her,  and, 
emboldened  by  the  fact  that  she 
had  already  passed  through  that 
dreadful  disease  (with  the  loss  of 
her  eyelashes,  which,  it  is  said, 
made  her  brilliant  eyes  look  fierce), 
Lady  Mary,  with  enlightened  curi- 
osity, examined  into  it.  She  de- 
scribes it  thus  to  one  of  her  cor- 
respondents : — 

"  Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  a  thing  that  will  make  you 
wish  yourself  here.  The  smallpox,  so 
fatal  and  so  general  among  us,  is  here 
entirely  harmless  by  the  invention  of 
ingrafting,  which  is  the  term  they  give 
it.  There  is  a  set  of  old  women  who 
make  it  their  business  to  perform  the 
operation  every  autumn,  in  the  month 
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of  September,  when  the  great  heat  is 
abated.  People  send  to  one  another  to 
know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind 
to  have  the  smallpox  :  they  make  par- 
tie  *  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are 
met,  commonly  fifteen  or  sixteen  to- 
gether, the  old  woman  comes  with  a 
nutshell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best 
sort  of  smallpoxes,  and  asks  what  vein 
you  please  to  have  opened.  .  .  . 
Tie  children  or  young  patients  play 
together  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
arc  in  perfect  health  to  the  eighth. 
Tlien  the  fever  begins  to  seize  them, 
and  they  keep  their  beds  two  days, 
very  seldom  three.  They  have  very 
rarely  above  twenty  or  thirty  in  their 
fates,  which  never  mark ;  and  in  eight 
days  they  are  as  well  as  before  their 
ilb  less.  .  .  .  Every  year  thousauds 
undergo  this  operation;  and  the  French 
an  bassador  says  pleasantly  that  they 
take  the  smallpox  here  by  way  of  di- 
version, as  they  take  the  waters  in 
other  countries.  There  is  no  example 
of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  you 
may  believe  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the 
safety  of  this  experiment  since  I  intend 
to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  son.  I  am 
patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  bring 
this  useful  invention  into  fashion  in 
England." 

This  information  was  acquired, 
and  the  resolution  formed,  very 
shortly  after  Lady  Mary's  arrival 
in  Turkey.  With  heroic  courage 
she  tested  it  upon  her  boy,  who 
came  through  the  trial  success- 
fully; and  when  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador's pretty  wife  came  back 
to  England,  it  was  not  as  a  mere 
wit  and  beauty,  strong  as  were  her 
claims  to  both  distinctions,  but 
with  a  "  mission "  such  as  few 
young  women  of  fashion  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  take  up. 
She  had  already  declared  her  total 
want  of  confidence  in  doctors,  and 
certainty  that  "that  distemper  is 
too  beneficial  to  them  not  to  expose 
to  all  their  resentment  the  hardy 
wight  that  should  attempt  to  put 
an  end  to  it."  Inoculation  has 
been  so  entirely  superseded  that  a 
critic  of  the  present  day,  unless 
possessed  of  special  medical  know- 
ledge, does  not  even  know  the  ex- 
teat  of  its  use,  or  what  amount  of 
good  it  did.  But  there  can  be  no 


doubt  about  the  disinterested  re- 
gard for  her  fellow-creatures,  and 
dauntless  spirit,  which  inspired 
this  young  mother,  and  kept  her 
up  in  the  struggle  which  her  grand- 
daughter describes  as  follows  : — 

' '  What  an  arduous,  what  a  fearful, 
and,  we  may  add,  what  a  thankless  en- 
terprise it  was,  nobody  is  now  in  the 
least  aware.  Those  who  have  heard 
her  applauded  for  it  ever  since  they 
were  born,  and  have  also  seen  how  joy- 
fully vaccination  was  welcomed  in  their 
own  da3rs,  may  naturally  conclude  that 
when  once  the  experiment  had  been 
made  and  proved  successful,  she  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  tri- 
umphant, and  receive  the  thanks  and 
blessings  of  her  countrymen.  .  .  .  Lady 
Mary  protested  that  in  the  four  or  five 
years  immediately  succeeding  her  arrival 
at  home,  she  seldom  passed  a  day  without 
repenting  of  her  patriotic  undertaking  ; 
and  she  vowed  that  she  would  never 
have  attempted  it  if  she  had  foreseen 
the  vexation,  the  persecution,  and  even 
the  obloquy,  it  brought  upon  her.  The 
clamours  raised  against  the  practice, 
and  of  course  against  her,  were  beyond 
belief.  The  faculty  all  rose  in  arms  to 
a  man,  foretelling  failure  and  the  most 
disastrous  consequences ;  the  clergy 
descanted  from  their  pulpits  on  the 
impiety  of  thus  seeking  to  take  events 
out  of  the  hand  of  Providence;  the 
common  people  were  taught  to  hoot  at 
her  as  an  unnatural  mother  who  had 
risked  the  lives  of  her  own  children. 
And  notwithstanding  that  she  soon 

fained  many  supporters  amongst  the 
igher  and  more  enlightened  classes, 
headed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales 
(Queen  Caroline),  who  stood  by  her 
firmly,  some  even  of  her  acquaintance 
were  weak  enough  to  join  in  the  outcry. 
We  now  read  in  grave  medical  bio- 
graphy that  the  discovery  was  instantly 
hailed,  and  the  method  adopted  by 
the  principal  members  of  that  profes- 
sion. .  .  .  But  what  said  Lady  Mary 
of  the  actual  fact  and  time?  Why, 
that  the  four  great  physicians  deputed 
by  Government  to  watch  the  progress 
of  her  daughter's  inoculation,  betrayed 
not  only  such  incredulity  as  to  its  suc- 
cess, but  such  an  unwillingness  to  have 
it  succeed,  such  an  evident  spirit  of 
rancour  and  malignity,  that  she  never 
cared  to  leave  the  child  alone  with  them 
one  second  lest  it  should  in  some  secret 
way  suffer  from  their  interference. 
Lady  Bute  herself  could  partly  confirm 
her  mother's  account  by  her  own  testi- 
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mony,  for  afterwards  the  battle  was 
often  fought  in  her  presence.  As  in- 
oculation gained  ground,  all  who  could 
make  or  claim  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  used  to 
beg  for  her  advice  and  superintendence 
while  it  was  going  on  in  their  families; 
and  she  constantly  carried  her  little 
daughter  along  with  her  to  the  house, 
and  into  the  sick-room,  to  prove  her 
security  from  infection." 

Women  are  getting  such  very 
hard  measure  in  these  days,  that 
a  little  incident  like  this  is  worth 
recording  in  favour  of  the  ma- 
ligned section  of  humanity.  Bad 
as  they  may  be  to-day,  they  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  were  in  that  unclean 
age.  Yet  this  very  striking  in- 
stance of  enlightened  observation 
and  the  highest  public  spirit  is 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  those 
mothers  whose  education,  according 
to  the  common  theory,  made  them 
unfit  to  be  their  husbands'  com- 
panions or  the  instructors  of  their 
children.  Fancy  Mr  Wortley  tak- 
ing any  trouble  to  introduce  a 
custom  which  only  saved  other 
people's  lives  and  did  himself  no 
immediate  advantage  !  or  little 
George,  the  second  of  that  blessed 
name,  standing  by  him  in  his  un- 
dertaking !  Lady  Mary  did  it, 
having  at  once  the  eye  to  see,  and 
the  heart  to  dare ;  and  princely 
Caroline  stood  by  her,  with  the 
same  breadth  of  perception,  and 
steady  valour  of  soul.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  such  fact, 
however  picturesque,  should  for  a 
moment  stand  before  the  force  of 
theory,  but  still  the  story  is  remark- 
able in  its  way. 

Lady  Mary  remained  in  England 
after  her  return  from  Constanti- 
nople for  twenty-one  years,  during 
which,  no  doubt,  the  most  import- 
ant events  of  her  life  took  place, 
though  they  are  not  those  in  which 
we  know  her  best.  She  was  at 
home,  and  consequently,  except  to 
her  sister,  the  wife  of  the  banished 
Earl  of  Mar,  she  wrote  but  few 
letters.  Whatever  cause  there  might 
be  for  the  clouds  that  have  rested 
on  her  good  name  arose  during  this 


period.  She  quarrelled  with  Pope, 
and  was  assailed  by  him  with  a 
pitiless  spite  and  venom  which 
goes  far  to  defeat  itself;  she  lived 
and  shone  in  London,  and  enjoyed 
the  social  life  and  triumphs  for 
which  her  wit  and  talent  so  well 
qualified  her,  and  doubtless  did 
some  equivocal  things  which  her 
biographer  is  not  sorry  to  have  no 
very  distinct  particulars  of.  The 
quarrel  with  Pope  is,  like  other  in- 
cidents of  this  part  of  her  life,  left 
in  much  uncertainty.  What  is 
quite  clear  is,  that  he  wrote  to  her 
while  she  was  in  Turkey  frequent 
letters  full  of  fantastical  and  elabo- 
rate adulation,  just  warmed  with  a 
flicker  of  real  feeling — that  he  en- 
treated her,  on  his .  knees  meta- 
phorically speaking,  to  go  to  Twick- 
enham, where,  apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  Iris  arguments,  and  to 
recruit  the  travellers  after  their 
journey,  Mr  Wortley  took  a  house. 
Some  time  after,  the  poet,  without 
a  word  of  explanation  given,  turns 
from  his  worship  to  downright  blas- 
phemy, and  assaults  with  every  ex- 
pression of  rage  and  contempt  the 
"  Sappho"  whom  he  had  hereto- 
fore adored.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
on  no  meek  and  silent  sufferer  that 
his  insults  were  poured.  Lady 
Mary  was  quite  able  to  defend  her- 
self, and  meets  him  at  his  own 
weapons  with  scorn  that  equals  his, 
if  not  with  equal  powers.  But  the 
description  she  gives  of  the  quarrel 
is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is 
any  vraisemblance.  At  an  unlucky 
moment,  her  granddaughter  tells 
us,  "  when  she  least  expected  what 
romancers  call  a  declaration,  he 
made  such  passionate  love  to  her, 
as,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  endeav- 
ours to  be  angry  and  look  grave,  pro- 
voked an  immoderate  fit  of  laugh- 
ter." It  is  easy  to  realise  that  the 
ridicule  of  the  fair  creature  by  his 
side  was  more  bitter  to  the  un- 
happy little  poet  than  any  other 
punishment  could  have  been.  If 
his  heart  was  really  interested,  as 
might  very  well  be  from  the  tone 
of  his  letters,  what  a  frightful  mor- 
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tification  must  have  fallen  upon 
him  in  that  burst  of  laughter  !  It 
was  enough  to  turn  the  milk  into 
gall,  the  love  into  hatred.  "  From 
tkf.t  moment  he  became  her  im- 
placable enemy,"  adds  the  story; 
and  but  that  Pope  has  fallen  a 
little  out  of  the  knowledge  of  this 
generation,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  recall  the  remorseless  lines 
in  which  the  enchantress  is  handed 
down  to  the  justice  of  posterity. 
Orr  space  forbids  us  to  enter  here 
into  one  of  the  bitterest  of  literary 
fends.  Lady  Mary,  as  we  have 
said,  was  no  harmless  sufferer;  she 
turned  upon  her  assailant,  if  it  is 
true  that  she  had  a  hand  in  the 
verses  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace, 
with  virulence  at  least  equal  to  his 
own ;  and  even  if  guiltless  in  this 
respect,  spoke  of  him  with  a  con- 
tempt which,  like  his  bitterness, 
overshot  its  mark.  If  Lady  Mary 
ever  were  vulgar,  it  would  be  in 
the  passage  in  a  letter  to  Arbuth- 
not,  where  she  suggests  that  if 
Pope  is  "  skilled  in  counterfeiting 
hands,"  he  will  not  only  gratify 
his  malice  but  increase  his  fortune 
by  these  means,  and  so  she  hopes 
sho  will  see  him  exalted  according 
to  his  merits.  But  it  is  hard  to  be 
just,  or  even  generous,  in  a  quarrel 
of  this  description,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it  Lady  Mary  was  to 
blame. 

Her  entire  life  worked  itself  out 
in  these  twenty  years — the  time  of 
he]-  maturity,  her  highest  bloom  of 
beauty,  and  full  force  of  intellect. 
Her  children,  whom  she  brought 
back  to  England  infants,  grew  up, 
the  one  to  a  disreputable  and 
wretched  manhood,  the  other  to 
the  life  of  a  fortunate  matron  and 
good  mother.  She  had  all  she  had 
hoped  for  in  the  dreary  moments  of 
her  seclusion,  or  so  at  least  it  would 
appear.  Her  letters  to  her  sister 
afford  us,  for  some  time,  various 
glimpses  of  her  satisfaction  with  her 
actual  circumstances.  "  I  see  every- 
body, but  converse  with  nobody  but 
des  amies  choisies,"  she  says  when 
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she  had  been  for  six  or  seven  years 
established  in  England,  and  had 
arrived  al  mezzo  del  cammin  di 
nostra  vita.  "  I  see  the  whole 
town  every  Sunday,  and  select  a 
few  that  I  retain  to  supper  ;  in 
short,  if  life  could  be  always  what 
it  is,  I  believe  I  have  so  much  hu- 
mility in  my  temper  that  I  could  be 
contented  without  anything  better, 
this  two  or  three  hundred  years." 
.  .  .  "  I  write  to  you  at  this 
time  piping  hot  from  the  birth- 
night,"  she  says  a  short  time  pre- 
viously ;  "  my  brain  warmed  with  all 
the  agreeable  ideas  that  fine  clothes, 
fine  gentlemen,  brisk  tunes,  and 
lively  dances  can  raise  there.  .  .  . 
First  you  must  know  that  I  led  up 
the  ball,  which  you'll  stare  at ;  but, 
what  is  more,  I  believe  in  my  con- 
science I  made  one  of  the  best 
figures  there  ;  to  say  truth,  people 
are  grown  so  extravagantly  ugly, 
that  we  old  beauties  are  forced  to 
come  out  on  show-days  to  keep  the 
court  in  countenance."  It  was  the 
kind  of  life  she  had  longed  for, 
when  it  had  seemed  unattainable ; 
and  so  long  as  her  children  were  ba- 
bies, it  was  a  pleasant  life  :  a  fact 
which  she  acknowledges  with  cha- 
racteristic frankness,  though  the 
acknowledgment  is  one  which, 
even  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, few  people  care  to 
make.  But  Lady  Mary's  satisfac- 
tion with  her  gxistence  does  not 
seem  to  have  lasted  longer  than  that 
brief  lull  from  anxiety,  the  moment 
when  her  children  were  young.  Pro- 
bably she  had  adopted  the  fashion- 
able mode  of  dealing  with  her  hus- 
band— had'  given  up  any  expecta- 
tion of  support  or  tenderness  from 
him,  and  transferred  her  hopes,  as 
so  many  women  do,  almost  with- 
out knowing  it,  to  the  children, 
in  whom  her  existence  had  begun 
afresh.  To  Lady  Mary,  as  to  so 
many  another  mother,  this  expecta- 
tion too,  the  last  and  most  precious, 
failed  like  the  others.  As  the  years 
go  on,  it  is  in  this  changed  cadence 
that  her  thoughts  find  utterance — 
a  strain  still  full  of  courage  and 
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unconquerable  spirit,  but  to  which 
their  very  tone  of  determined  opti- 
mism gives  an  expression  more  sad 
than  absolute  complaint : — 

"  All  these  things,  and  five  hundred 
more,  convince  me  (as  I  have  the  most 
profound  veneration  for  the  Author  of 
Nature)  that  we  are  here  in  an  actual 
state  of  punishment :  I  am  satisfied  I 
have  been  one  of  the  condemned  ever 
since  I  was  born  ;  and,  in  submission 
to  the  divine  justice,  I  don't  at  all 
doubt  that  I  deserved  it  in  some  former 
state.  I  will  still  hope  that  I  am  only 
in  purgatory ;  and  that,  after  whining 
and  grunting  a  certain  number  of  years, 
I  shall  be  translated  to  some  more 
happy  sphere,  where  virtue  will  be 
natural  and  custom  reasonable.  I  grow 
very  devout,  as  you  see,  and  place  all 
my  hopes  in  the  next  life,  being  totally 
persuaded  of  the  nothing  of  this.  Don't 
you  remember  how  miserable  we  were 
in  the  little  parlour  at  Thoresby  ?  We 
then  thought  marrying  would  put  us  at 
once  into  possession  of  all  we  wanted. 
.  .  .  Though,  after  all,  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  it  is  extremely  silly  to  sub- 
mit to  ill  fortune.  One  should  pluck 
up  a  spirit  and  live  upon  cordials,  when 
one  can  have  no  other  nourishment. 
These  are  my  present  endeavours  ;  and 
I  run  about,  though  I  have  five  thou- 
sand pins  and  needles  running  into  my 
heart.  I  try  to  console  myself  with  a 
small  damsel  who  is  at  present  every- 
thing I  like  ;  but,  alas !  she  is  yet  in  a 
white  frock.  At  fourteen  she  may  run 
away  with  the  butler  : — there's  one  of 
the  blessed  consequences  of  great  disap- 
pointments :  you  are  not  only  hurt  by 
the  thing  present,  but  it  cuts  off  all 
future  hopes,  and  makes  your  very  ex- 
pectations melancholy.  Quelle  vie/" 
"  My  girl  gives  me  great  prospect  of 
satisfaction,"  she  writes  a  little  later  ; 
"  but  my  young  rogue  of  a  son  is  the 
most  ungovernable  little  rake  that  ever 
played  truant."  And  again,  "  I  am 
vexed  to  the  blood  by  my  young  rogue 
of  a  son,  who  has  contrived,  at  his  age, 
to  make  himself  the  talk  of  the  whole 
nation.  He  is  gone  knight-erranting, 
God  knows  where  ;  and  hitherto  it  is 
impossible  to  find  him.  Nothing  that 
ever  happened  to  me  has  troubled  me  so 
much " 

Thus  after  her  moment  of  repose, 
after  the  disappointments  of  youth 
had  come  to  be  buried  out  of  sight, 
and  life,  no  longer  craving  for  actual 
happiness,  had  grown  contented 


with  the  reflection  of  it  —  the 
round  of  occupation,  the  chosen 
friends,  the  little  damsel  in  her 
white  frock — fate  awakes,  and  the 
grand  tumult  recommences.  Joy 
not  being  possible,  the  woman  had 
contented  herself  with  peace  ;  but 
such  an  escape  was  not  to  be.  The 
course  of  pain  begins  over  again, 
the  lull  is  over,  the  storms  rise  ; 
the  "  young  rogue,"  by  steps  that 
no  doubt  rang  heavier,  and  ever 
heavier,  upon  his  mother's  heart, 
sank  into  a  ruined  and  despicable 
man,  about  whose  unworthiness 
even  love  could  not  deceive  itself ; 
the  little  maiden  grew  up  and  mar- 
ried, and  went  away.  The  loneli- 
ness which  had  been  too  much  for 
her  in  early  days,  when  it  was  her 
husband  who  forsook  her,  fell  back 
in  full  force  upon  the  woman  who 
had  now  no  new  life  to  hope  for. 
She  did  what  it  was  like  her  high 
spirit  to  do.  She  fled  from  it  all, 
with  or  without  the  hope  that  her 
husband  would  join  her.  Like 
enough,  the  houses  in  which  abode 
the  ghosts  of  that  child  in  white, 
and  of  that  ruined  boy,  were  intoler- 
able to  a  mind  which  never  could 
sink  into  the  pathos  of  desertion. 
It  was  her  nature  to  throw  off  the 
burden,  so  far  as  mortal  powers 
could  shake  it  off.  The  impatience 
of  a  temperament  to  which  mono- 
tony was  insupportable,  drove  her 
to  seek  remedies,  if  not  of  one  kind, 
then  of  another.  She  could  not 
have  her  children  back,  nor  re- 
model her  life.  But  she  could  rush 
away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  with 
a  desperate  tranquillity,  which  no- 
body guessed  at,  and  with  a  faith 
in  her  own  power  of  being  amused 
and  interested,  her  own  unquench- 
able vitality,  which  is  pathetic  in 
its  utter  abstinence  from  all  ap- 
peals to  our  sympathy ;  not  she 
only,  but  many  a  dauntless  self- 
sustaining  spirit,  has  made  use  of 
the  same  remedy.  She  knew  that 
her  eyes  could  not  refuse  to  see, 
nor  her  faculties  to  note,  nor  her 
thoughts,  which  were  ever  young, 
to  rush  into  new  channels,  however 
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heavy  the  heart  might  be.  And 
thus  at  an  age  when  tame  natures 
think  themselves  beyond  all  novel- 
ties of  movement,  and  take  refuge  in 
chimney  corners,  Lady  Mary,  incap- 
able of  such  consolation,  arose  and 
flod  into  new  scenes,  as  many  an 
imprisoned  soul  at  this  very  day — 
unable  to  die,  incapable  of  vegeta- 
tion, compelled  by  God's  will,  and  a 
vitality  stronger  than  all  griefs  and 
troubles,  to  live  in  the  fullest  sense 
ol  the  word — would  be  but  too  glad 
to  do.  A  woman  more  bound  by 
the  real  or  imaginary  bond  of  duty, 
more  limited  by  conventional  claims 
and  regard  for  the  world's  opinion, 
would  no  doubt  have  stayed  at 
home  and  devoured  her  heart  in 
silence  ;  but  Lady  Mary  did  not 
care  for  the  world's  opinion.  Her 
character  for  eccentricity,  her  self- 
will  and  independent  habits,  must 
all  have  helped  in  her  decision. 
When  her  daughter  was  married, 
and  her  son  hopeless,  and  her  life 
unsupportable,  the  daring  woman 
at  fifty  went  off  alone  into  new 
scenes.  To  such  a  mind  and  tem- 
perament as  hers,  it  was  the  natural 
tbing  to  do. 

And  no  doubt  the  unsympathetic, 
respectable  critic  wonders  much 
how  she  could  have  left  the  every- 
duy  life,  which  was  so  tempting, 
and  Mr  Wortley' s  sweet  society — 
why  she  could  not  have  taken  to 
knotting,  and  to  gossip,  and  lived 
as  other  people  did  —  for  what 
reason  she  could  not  bear  the  son's 
shame  and  the  daughter's  absence 
as  other  people  have  to  do  1  And 
the  painstaking  literary  observer, 
with  this  problem  before  him,  roots 
on  t  gravely  from  the  ashes  of  the 
past,  a  M.  Ruremonde,  a  rash 
French  speculator,  and  disappoint- 
ed lover,  who  gave  her  his  money 
to  invest  in  South  Sea  stock,  and 
raved  at  her  when  it  was  lost. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why 
she  left  England  for  two-and- 
twenty  years;  perhaps  the  high- 
minded  Wortley  sent  his  wife  away. 
"  Causes  for  this  separation  have 
been  rumoured,  of  a  nature  which, 


of  course,  never  could  have  reached 
her  granddaughter,  which  make  it 
wonderful  only  that  Mr  Wortley 
should  have  so  long  borne  with 
such  eccentricities  of  conduct  and 
temper,  and  should  have  arranged 
the  separation  with  so  much  feeling 
and  good  sense,"  says  one  of  these 
sages.  But  rumours  are  poor  things 
to  hold  up  before  us  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years — 
and  even  Horace  Walpole,  even 
Pope,  has  nothing  but  vague  irrita- 
tion to  vent  against  Lady  Mary. 
And  Mr  Wortley's  letters  after  his 
wife's  departure  give  us  for  the 
first  time  .a  certain  friendliness  for 
the  heavy  man.  who  is  glad  of 
her  comfort  in  his  composed  way, 
and  trusts  her  in  their  common 
concerns,  and  cares  for  her  health 
and  wellbeing.  The  two  would 
seem  after  their  stormy  beginning 
to  have  grown  into  a  certain  friend- 
ship with  the  years.  Perhaps  he 
meant  to  join  her,  as  several  of  his 
letters  imply;  or  perhaps  he  per- 
mitted her  to  believe  that  he  meant 
to  join  her  ;  or  perhaps  it  was  held 
vaguely  possible,  as  a  thing  that 
might  or  might  not  be,  indifferent 
to  the  world,  not  over-interesting 
even  to  themselves.  They  had 
never  been  a  fond  pair — but  they 
never  seem  to  have  been  more 
thoroughly  friendly,  more  at  their 
ease  with  one  another,  than  at  the 
moment  when*  according  to  chari- 
table critics,  Mr  Wortley,  unable  to 
bear  it  any  longer,  sent  his  brilliant 
wife  away.  Their  correspondence 
clearly  contradicts  such  a  hypothesis, 
whatever  Lady  Mary's  faults  either 
of  temper  or  conduct  might  have 
been.  But  the  fact  remains,  that 
at  an  age  when  most  people  begin  to 
feel  doubly  the  want  of  friends  and 
comforters  around  them,  this  wo- 
man tore  herself  up  by  the  roots 
from  the  place  where  she  had  lived 
so  long,  and  went  forth  alone  into 
new  scenes  and  among  new  faces. 
She  fled  into  the  wilderness  like 
the  typical  woman  of  Scripture — 
where  her  past  happiness  could  not 
stare  her  too  closely  in  the  face, 
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nor  the  present  blank  of  existence 
crush  her  quite  ;  where  her  feuds 
and  controversies  and  enmities 
could  not  affect  the  new,  white, 
gentle  life  of  her  good  child,  nor 
the  miserable  story  of  her  evil 
one  surround  her  with  malicious 
whispers  and  the  pity  of  the  crowd. 
It  was  a  strange,  unprecedented 
sort  of  self-banishment ;  and  yet 
for  such  a  woman  it  was  a  natu- 
ral thing  to  do. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  last  period 
of  Lady  Mary's  life.  We  have  said 
that  she  never  was  an  impassioned 
woman.  No  more  futile  parallel 
was  ever  made  than  that  which 
calls  her  the  English  Sevigne.  The 
two  natures  are  as  distinct  as  ever 
two  natures  were.  It  is  possible 
that  the  character  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne may  have  affected  and  mould- 
ed the  ideal  of  her  nation,  as  it 
certainly  reaches  in  her  its  fullest 
impersonation.  The  highest  type 
of  excellence  to  the  French  mind 
is  the  woman  who  has  no  passion 
in  her  life  but  that  of  mother- 
hood, who  lives  but  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  who  is  made  by  them, 
and  by  the  race  in  general,  into  a 
tender  idol,  worried,  no  doubt,  and 
vexed  and  wounded  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  existence,  but  always 
theoretically  worshipped.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  is  the  highest  type  of 
this  saintly  creature ;  more  tender, 
more  constant,  more  impassioned, 
than  any  lover,  giving  all,  asking 
nothing  except  that  little  recom- 
pense of  love  which  she  well  knows 
is  but  a  shadow  of  her  own  ;  con- 
tent to  give  up  all  individual  life, 
to  regard  the  events  of  her  existence 
only  as  so  many  means  of  interesting 
or  amusing  her  absent  child,  living 
upon  that  child's  recollection,  long- 
ing for  her  presence,  turning  every 
scene  around  her  into  a  shrine  for 
the  object  of  her  soft  idolatry.  Such 
is  the  Frenchwoman.  Her  own 
many  gifts,  the  tender  brilliancy  of 
her  genius,  her  wit,  her  lively  ap- 
prehension, are  all  handmaids  to 
the  love  which  is  the  one  conscious 
principle  of  her  being.  They  enable 


her  to  woo,  with  many  a  gentle  art, 
the  perhaps  distracted  attention  of 
the  absent ;  they  furnish  her  with 
all  those  sweet  wiles  of  affection, 
devices  sometimes  pathetic,  always 
beautiful,  to  call  back  by  moments 
the  heart  which  once  was  her  own, 
but  now  has  gone  from  her  to  the 
stronger  claims  of  husband  and 
children.  One  weeps  and  one 
smiles  over  the  tender  record. 
Never  was  purer  passion  nor  self- 
abandonment  more  complete. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character.  Love  and 
longing  for  the  absent  maybe,  and  no 
doubt  are,  gnawing  at  her  heart  also; 
but  her  philosophy  is  to  make  her- 
self independent  of  these,  to  occupy 
herself,  to  fill  the  remnant  of  her 
life  with  interests  which  may  break 
the  force  of  that  painful  longing. 
Instead  of  concentrating  her  heart 
and  thoughts  upon  the  chance  of  a 
momentary  meeting  now  and  then, 
which  may  cheat  with  a  semblance 
of  reunion  only  to  pierce  the  suf- 
ferer with  new  pangs  of  parting, 
she  makes  up  her  mind  with  a 
stern  but  not  ignoble  philosophy 
that  all  such  sweet  possibilities  are 
over.  She  takes  herself  away  to 
hide  her  solitude,  to  withdraw  the 
shadow  of  her  deserted  life  from 
that  of  her  child.  She  sets  forth  in 
her  letters  all  her  surroundings,  all 
her  occupations,  not  byway  of  amus- 
ing her  correspondent  alone,  but  by 
way  of  showing  that  her  own  life  is 
yet  worth  living,  and  her  individu- 
ality unimpaired.  It  is  possible 
that  in  this  steady  and  unfalter- 
ing purpose  there  may  be  almost 
a  higher  principle  of  affection  than 
that  which  moves  the  tender  out- 
pourings of  the  other,  mother's 
heart;  but  it  is  the  tenderness  of 
a  stoic,  content  to  take  what  is 
possible,  and  to  resign  what  can- 
not be  hoped  for,  and  not  the  effu- 
sion of  love  which  dies  for  a  re- 
sponse. Madame  de  Sevigne",  but 
for  the  soft  dignity  which  was  in- 
alienable from  her  as  her  child's 
mother,  would  have  been  a  servant 
for  her  love.  Lady  Mary  could 
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not  but  live  her  own  life,  and 
preserve  her  independence  and  per- 
s  mality.  In  her  Italian  villa,  queen 
of  the  alien  hamlet,  legislator  for 
her  neighbour  cottages,  the  English 
1  idy  took  her  forlorn  yet  individ- 
i;  al  place  j  filling  her  days  with  a 
thousand  occupations,  dazzling  the 
strange  little  world  about  her  with 
brilliant  talk,  seeking  forgetfulness 
in  books,  living  and  growing  old 
in  her  own  way  with  a  certain 
}>roud  reasonableness  and  philoso- 
phy ;  deluding  herself  with  no 
dreams,  forbidding  her  heart  to 
brood  over  the  past,  and  making  a 
heroic  and  partially  successful  at- 
tempt to  be  sufficient  to  herself. 
We  follow  her  brave  spirit  through 
the  haze  of  years  with  a  certain 
wondering  sympathy,  a  surprised 
respect.  "Keep  my  letters,"  said 
Lady  Mary,  in  the  heyday  of  her 
life;  "they  will  be  as  good  as 
Madame  de  Sevigne"'s  forty  years 
3ience.';  But  no  sacredness  of  time 
and  no  warmth  of  appreciation 
could  ever  make  the  two  works 
equal.  They  spring  from  an  alto- 
gether different  inspiration,  and 
reveal  a  totally  diverse  soul. 

The  period  of  exile  imposed  upon 
herself  by  this  singular  woman  was 
almost  a  third  part  of  her  whole 
life.  She  was  twenty-two  years  in 
Italy,  not  always  resident  in  the 
same  place,  though  Venice  was  her 
chief  abode;  and  the  little  watering- 
place  of  Louvere  seems  to  have  been 
her  favourite  refuge  from  the  sum- 
mer heats  ;  during  which  time  her 
correspondence  with  her  husband 
and  daughter  was  uninterrupted 
except  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
post,  and  the  contrariety  of  ambas- 
sadors and  consuls.  Even  then  in 
her  waning  years  she  was  not  an 
inoffensive  personage ;  but  always 
a  woman  of  mark,  making  enemies 
as  well  as  friends.  These  letters 
undergo  a  gradual  change  as  her 
life  changes.  From  London  she  had 
written  to  her  sister  as  one  woman 
of  the  world,  active  and  full  of  life, 
might  be  expected  to  write  to  an- 
other. In  her  Italian  correspond- 


ence her  voice  grows  sober,  her 
style  composed.  It  is  the  wisdom 
of  years,  not  lofty,  but  yet  full 
of  sense  and  reason,  and  unexag- 
gerated  reality.  She  gives  her 
opinion  with  the  fulness  of  detail 
and  calm  of  experience  which  be- 
long to  her  age ;  but  she  does  not 
insist  on  her  opinion  being  re- 
ceived. She  consents  to  the  differ- 
ent views  of  her  daughter  with  a 
quiet  tolerance.  "  You  see  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  we 
should  have  disputes  concerning 
your  daughters,  if  we  were  to- 
gether, since  we  can  differ  even  at 
this  distance,"  she  writes,  appar- 
ently after  receiving  her  daughter's 
reply  to  two  or  three  long  and  care- 
ful letters  upon  education.  "  The 
sort  of  learning,"  she  adds,  "  that  I 
recommended  is  not  so  expensive, 
either  of  time  or  money,  as  danc- 
ing, and,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to 

be  of  much  more  use  to  Lady , 

if  her  memory  and  apprehension 
are  what  you  represented  them  to 
me.  However,  every  one  has  a 
right  to  educate  their  children  their 
own  way,  and  I  shall  speak  no 
more  on  that  subject."  Thus  she 
withdraws  from  every  appearance 
of  controversy.  Her  life  had  been 
marked  by  broils  enough,  but  here 
it  is  evident  she  put  force  on 
herself,  and  would  give  no  excuse 
for  estrangement.  And  as  even 
this  subject,  ^vhich  she  felt  herself 
to  be  an  authority  on,  was  danger- 
ous ground,  the  exile,  in  her  won- 
derful self-control,  turns  from  it 
without  -a  word  of  reproach,  and 
goes  back  to  the  subject  of  her 
vineyards  and  gardens,  her  villages 
and  her  books.  She  tells  her 
daughter  how  she  has  sat  up  all 
night  over  '  Clarissa  Harlowe,'  and 
wept  over  it ;  but  adds  the  most 
sagacious  criticism  upon  the  defects 
of  the  school  of  fiction  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  the  book's  individual 
weaknesses.  "  I  fancy  you  are  now 
saying,  'tis  a  sad  thing  to  grow 
old,"  she  says  at  the  end  of  a 
long  letter  on  literary  subjects, 
with  a  half  apology,  which  is  won- 
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derfully  pathetic.  "  What  does 
my  poor  mamma  mean  by  troub- 
ling me  with  criticisms  on  books 
which  nobody  but  herself  has  ever 
read  ?  You  must  allow  something 
to  my  solitude.  I  have  a  pleasure 
in  writing  to  my  dear  child,  and 
not  many  subjects  to  write  upon." 
Thus  she  lives  her  solitary  life,  and 
takes  what  forlorn  pleasure  she  can 
out  of  it.  "I  find  by  experience 
more  sincere  pleasures  with  my 
books  and  garden  than  all  the  nut- 
ter of  a  court  could  give  me,"  she 
says.  But  the  picture  has  taken  a 
sober  colouring ;  an  air  of  loneliness 
breathes  through  it.  Not  the  rest- 
less palpitating  loneliness  of  the 
young  Lady  Mary,  years  before, 
on  the  Hinchingbroke  terrace, 
when  all  the  brilliant  world  lay 
within  reach,  yet  the  robin -red- 
breast, with  "  good-humour  and 
humanity,"  alone  bore  her  com- 
pany; but  a  calm  solitude,  undis- 
turbed by  anticipation,  and  with- 
out hope.  Resolution  steady  and 
gentle,  yet  almost  stern  in  its  con- 
stancy, inspires  the  strange  record. 
Never  to  murmur  at  the  inevitable, 
to  be  no  burden,  no  shadow  upon 
any  one,  to  make  the  best  of  her  life, 
and  get  some  good  out  of  its  most 
unpromising  conditions ;  to  be  her- 
self, let  everything  change  around 
her.  Such  is  the  quiet  determina- 
tion that  underlies  all  her  pretty 
descriptions,  all  her  accounts  of 
places  and  people,  her  criticisms 
and  her  arguments.  She  is  no 
melancholy  suppliant  bidding  for 
pity,  striving  after  a  reluctant  love ; 
but  a  composed  observer,  reticent 
and  unexacting  upon  others,  be- 
cause she  has  wisely  preserved  a 
life  of  her  own.  That  life  is  not 
one  that  could  have  had  many 
charms  for  a  less  powerful  or  self- 
sustaining  spirit  ;  but  there  is  in 
it  an  inalienable  dignity  of  self- 
command,  and  that  mingled  sub- 
mission to,  and  resistance  of,  the 
fatal  coil  of  circumstances  which 
display  the  highest  qualities  of 
humanity.  Lady  Mary  submitted 
and  made  the  best  of  the  changes 


which  she  could  not  help,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  made  props  to  herself 
of  her  own  abounding  vital  force,  of 
her  faculty  of  amusement,  even  of 
the  eccentricities  of  her  character, 
to  save  herself  from  being  crushed 
by  them.  In  doing  so,  she  trans- 
gressed many  of  the  chief  articles 
in  the  code  of  respectability,  which 
ordains  that  a  woman,  when  lonely 
and  abandoned,  shall  make  up  her 
mind  to  it,  and  die  or  sink  into 
apathy  without  showing  any  frivo- 
lous inclinations  towards  a  life 
which  the  world  has  pronounced 
over  for  her.  The  woman  whose 
story  we  have  so  far  traced  was  not 
one  who  could  die,  or  who  could 
consent  to  be  crushed  into  inan- 
ity. She  fled  from  that  life-in- 
death.  It  was  not  possible  to  her 
to  do  less  than  live  so  long  as  ex- 
istence lasted  ;  and  we  believe  it 
would  be  better  for  humanity,  bet- 
ter for  our  common  chances  of  hap- 
piness, if  the  wounded,  the  lonely, 
and  the  deserted  shared  her  in- 
stinctive wisdom,  and  asserted 
their  forlorn  right  to  such  exist- 
ence as  suited  their  constitutions, 
instead  of  sinking  into  the  tedium 
of  forced  uniformity,  as  so  many 
shipwrecked  people  do. 

It  is  curious  to  turn  from  the 
subdued  yet  lifelike  colours  of  this 
picture  to  the  daub  marked  with 
the  same  name  on  the  walls  of 
Horace  Walpole's  endless  gallery. 
She  was  old  when  he  met  her  at 
Florence,  and  he  was  not  the  sort 
of  young  man  whom  an  ancient 
beauty  would  inspire  with  any  re- 
spectful or  sympathetic  feeling.  Al- 
though she  found  him  "wonderfully 
civil/'  Lady  Mary  was  an  old  hag 
to  the  lively  youth,  as  old  women 
of  every  description  often  are  in 
the  eyes  of  the  younger  generation. 
"  Her  dress,  her  avarice,  and  her 
impudence  must  amaze  any  one 
that  never  heard  her  name/'  says 
Horace.  "  She  wears  a  foul  mob 
that  does  not  cover  her  greasy  black 
locks,  that  hangdown  never  combed 
nor  curled;  an  old  mazarine  blue 
wrapper  that  gapes  open  and  dis- 
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covers  a  canvass  petticoat ;  the  face 
swelled  violently  on  one  side,  part- 
ly covered  with  a  plaster,  and  part- 
ly with  white  paint,  which  for 
cheapness  she  has  bought  so  coarse 
that  you  would  not  use  it  to  wash 
a  chimney.  In  three  words  I  will 
give  you  her  picture  as  we  drew  it 
in  the  sortes  Virgiliance — 

'  Insanum  vatem  aspicies.' 

I  ,^ive  you  my  honour  we  did  not 
choose  it." 

This  description  chimes  in  badly 
with  the  idea  conveyed  by  her  let- 
ters ;  but  yet,  alas,  the  evidence  of 
tr  idition  would  seem  to  prove,  as 
might  be  made  plain  by  various 
unsavoury  and  unquotable  anec- 
dotes, that  Lady  Mary  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  that  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  cleanliness  of  person  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  articles  nowa- 
days in  the  social  code.  It  was 
not  of  the  first  importance  then, 
and  we  fear  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  on  this  subject  for  the  old 
woman  of  fashion.  When  the 
Prince  of  Wales  bade  his  wife  ob- 
serve how  becomingly  Lady  Mary 
was  dressed,  he  gave  her  the  only 
tribute  which  in  this  particular  she 
ever  seems  to  have  received.  Even 
in  her  earliest  years  she  herself  ex- 
pressed boldly  her  indifference  and 
almost  contempt  for  dress;  and 
though  she  warms  to  a  certain 
degree  of  womanly  enthusiasm 
about  the  decorations  of  the  harem, 
her  admiration  was  stimulated  by 
many  extraneous  causes.  Possibly 
the  young  people  in  the  Florentine 
palaces,  when  they  gazed  at  the  old 
Englishwoman,  with  her  careless 
garb  and  her  strange  reputation, 
Liughed  with  Horace  Walpole ; 
a  circumstance  with  which  we, 
whose  aim  is  to  draw  the  pic- 
ture of  her  mind  and  heart  from 
materials  which  she  alone  could 
furnish,  have  but  a  secondary  con- 
cern. But  at  the  same  time  the 
contrast  between  the  sketch  made 
from  without  and  the  picture  which 
grows  under  her  own  fingers  with- 
in is  worth  notice.  No  doubt 


there  are  other  instances,  as  well 
as  that  of  Lady  Mary,  in  which 
the  old-fashioned  figure,  worn  with 
age,  and  subject  to  all  the  quips 
and  cranks  of  time,  yet  clinging 
with  what  seems  an  unnatural  fri- 
volity to  the  amusements  of  the 
world,  at  which  the  young  people 
laugh,  would  be  found,  if  the  spec- 
tator looked  deeper,  to  be  but 
balancing  itself  by  these  contemp- 
tible means  on  the  frail  plank  that 
bridges  over  those  abysses  of  self- 
annihilation  and  nonentity  which 
are  worse  than  death. 

We  will  give  a  last  sketch  of  this 
indomitable  old  woman  in  her  own 
words,  as  addressed  to  the  friends 
of  her  old  age,  Sir  James  and  Lady 
Frances  Stewart,  to  whom,  when 
nearly  seventy,  she  addresses  letters 
as  full  of  playful  wit  and  cordial 
friendship  as  if  her  faculties  had 
been  at  their  freshest,  and  in  whose 
behalf  she  employs  what  interest 
she  has  with  her  son-in-law  Lord 
Bute,  then  in  full  favour  with  the 
young  King  George  III.  : — 

"  Solitude  begets  whimsies  ;  at  my 
time  of  life  one  usually  falls  into  those 
that  are  melancholy,  though  I  endea- 
vour to  keep  up  a  certain  sprightly  folly 
that  (I  thank  God)  I  was  born  with. 
.  .  .  My  chief  study  all  my  life  has 
been  to  lighten  misfortunes  and  multi- 
ply pleasures  as  far  as  human  nature 
can.  .  .  .  You  know  I  am  enthusiastic 
in  my  friendships.  I  also  hear  from 
all  hands  of  my  daughter's  prosperity ; 
you,  madam,  who  are  a  mother,  may 
judge  of  my  pleasure  in  her  happiness, 
though  I  have  no  taste  for  that  sort  of 
felicity.  I  could  never  endure  with 
patience  the  austerities  of  a  court  life. 
I  was  saying  every  day  from  my  heart 
(while  I  was  condemned  to  it),  The 
things  that  I  would  do,  these  I  do  not ; 
and  the  things  I  would  not  do,  those 
do  I  daily ;  and  I  had  rather  be  a  sister 
of  St  Clara  than  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
to  any  lady  in  Europe.  It  is  not  age 
and  disappointment  that  have  given  me 
these  sentiments ;  you  may  see  them  in 
a  copy  of  verses  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople in  my  early  youth  to  my  uncle 
Fielding,  and  by  his  well-intended  in- 
discretion shown  about,  copies  taken, 
and  at  last  miserably  printed.  I  own 
myself  such  a  rake  I  prefer  liberty  to 
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chain*  of  diamonds,  and  when  I  hold 
my  peace  (like  King  David;  it  i*  pain 
and  grief  to  me/' 

Mr  Wortley  died  in  1761,  leaving 
behind  him  an  enormous  fortune. 
Whether  the  family  business  con- 
nected  with  this  brought  Lady 
Mary  to  England,  or  whether  she 
was  drawn  home  by  the  instinct  of 
all  dying  creatures,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  is  evident,  however, 
that  her  return  had  been  spoken  of 
for  some  time  previously.  "  I  have 
outlived  the  greatest  part  of  my 
acquaintance,"  she  writes  in  the 
year  1760 ;  "  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
a  return  to  crowd  and  bustle  after 
my  long  retirement  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  me.  Yet  if  I  could 
be  of  use  either  to  your  father  or 
your  family,  I  would  venture  the 
shortening  of  the  insignificant  days 
of  your  affectionate  mother/'  Still 
later  she  writes  to  Sir  James  Stew- 
art, "  I  confess  that  though  I  am  (it 
may  be)  beyond  the  strict  bounds  of 
reason  pleased  with  my  Lord  Bute's 
and  my  daughter's  prosperity,  I 
am  doubtful  whether  I  will  attempt 
to  be  a  spectator  of  it,  I  have 
so  many  years  indulged  my  natural 
inclinations  to  solitude  and  read- 
ing, I  am  unwilling  to  return  to 
crowds  and  bustle,  which  would  be 
unavoidable  in  London/'  But  her 
husband's  death  seems  to  have  de- 
cided the  step  which  she  thus  re- 
garded, and  in  the  beginning  of 
1762  she  had  reached  her  native 
country.  Walpole  once  more  comes 
in  at  this  point  with  the  only 
description  we  have  of  the  ancient 
beauty,  now  seventy-two,  and  in 
very  broken  health.  He  had  sent 
her  a  copy  of  his  book,  *  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors.'  Notwithstand- 
ing his  contemptuous  comments 
on  her,  he  had  been  "wonder- 
fully civil,"  she  herself  tells  us,  in 
Florence,  and  hastened  to  pay  bis 
respects  on  her  arrival  in  London, 
but  yet  he  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  making  another  ill-natured 
sketch  of  her : — 

"  I  went  last  night  to  visit  her," 
writes  Horace.  "  I  give  you  my  honour, 


and  yon  who  know  her  will  believe  me 
without  it,  the  following  is  a  faithful 
description :  I  found  her  in  a  little  mis- 
erable bedchamber  of  a  ready-furnished 
house,  with  two  tallow  candles  and  a 
bnrean  covered  with  pot«  and  pans.  On 
her  bead,  in  full  of  all  account*,  she 
had  an  old  black-laced  hood  wrapped 
entirely  round  so  as  to  conceal  all  hair 
or  want  of  hair ;  no  handkerchief,  but 
instead  of  it  a  kind  of  horseman's  riding- 
coat,  calling  itself  a  jrtt-en-Cair,  made 
of  a  dark-green  brocade,  with  coloured 
and  silver  flowers,  and  lined  with  furs ; 
bodice  laced  ;  a  full  dimity  petticoat 
"prigged ;  velvet  mnftetees  on  her  arms ; 
grey  stockings  and  slippers.  Her  face 
less  changed^  in  twenty  years  than  I 
could  have  imagined,  I  told  her  so, 
and  she  was  not  so  tolerable  twenty 
yean  ago  thai  she  should  have  taken  it 
for  flattery  ;  but  she  did,  and  literally 
gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear.  She  is  very 
lively,  all  her  senses  perfect,  her  lan- 
guage as  imperfect  as  ever,  her  avarice 
greater.  She  entertained  me  at  first 
with  nothing  but  the  cheapness  of  the 
provision*  at  Helvoet.  With  nothing 
but  an  Italian,  a  French,  and  a  Prussian, 
all  men-servants,  and  something  she  calk 
an  old  secretary,  but  whose  age,  till  he 
mean,  will  be  doubtful,  she  has  tra- 
velled everywhere.  She  receives  all  the 
world  who  go  to  homage  her  as  queen- 
mother,  and  crams  them  into  this  ken- 
neL* 

Yet  Horace  was  one  of  the  first 
to  visit  her,  and  the  most  ready  to 
flatter,  though  he  could  not  deny 
himself  even  here  the  monstrous  in- 
sinuations about  the  old  secretary 
of  a  woman  of  seventy-two!  dis- 
like evidently  rendering  him  blind, 
"Those  who  could  remember  her 
arrival,"  writes  Lady  Louisa  Stu- 
art, on  the  other  hand,  "spoke 
with  delight  of  the  clearness,  viva- 
city, and  raciness  of  her  conversa- 
tion, and  the  youthful  vigour  which 
seemed  to  animate  her  mind.  She 
did  not  appear  displeased  at  the 
general  curiosity  to  see  her,  nor 
void  of  curiosity  herself  concerning 
the  new  things  and  people  that  her 
native  country  presented  to  her 
view  after  so  long  an  absence.  ,  ,  . 
'I  am  most  handsomely  lodged,' 
she  said ;  *  I  have  two  very  decent 
closets  and  a  cupboard  on  each 
floor/  This  served  to  laugh  at, 
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bet  could  not  be  a  pleasant  ex- 
change for  the  Italian  palazzo." 
SLe  came  with  her  old  preposses- 
si<'n8  and  enmities  to  a  new 
world,  in  which  her  daughter  had 
taken  a  new  place  of  her  own,  and 
in  ;o  which  a  new  generation  had 
gr  >wn  up.  But  for  that  same 
daughter — no  longer  her  "little 
damsel  in  white,"  the  girl  whose 
life  had  been,  as  she  says,  her  pas- 
sion, but  Lord  Bute's  wife,  and 
mother  of  nine  or  ten  children, 
CfU'h  one  of  whom,  doubtless,  was 
of  much  more  consequence  to  her 
th  m  her  mother — Lady  Mary  must 
have  felt  herself  more  utterly  a 
stranger  than  among  the  palaces 
of  Venice  or  the  rural  byways  of 
Louvere.  She  brought  her  death 
with  her  to  her  native  country  in 
th  3  most  terrible  shape  that  death 
cai  come.  A  secret  cancer,  like 
th3  fabled  fox  that  gnawed  the 
Spartan's  vitals,  had  been  under- 
mining her  health  for  some  time, 
an  d  in  ten  months  after  her  return 
to  England,  Lady  Mary  died. 

Thus  the  tragedy  ended  like  all 
tragedies,  the  last  act  in  it  being 
th}  least  tragic,  the  least  sorrowful 
of  all.  This  woman  of  the  world, 


too,  had  her  speechless  weight  upon 
her,  her  burden  patiently  borne. 
She  carried  it  heroically,  without 
a  word,  trying  ever  with  supreme 
valour  to  conceal  it  from  herself, 
and  refuse  to  herself  the  sad  luxury 
of  brooding  over  it.  It  is  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  we  turn  from  this 
as  from  so  many  other  graves.  The 
labouring  man  had  gone  out  to  his 
toil  and  labour  till  the  evening;  and 
now  the  soft  night,  wrapping  all 
griefs  in  its  darkness  and  stillness, 
weeping  all  nameless  agonies  with 
its  mild  dews,  had  come. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about 
Lady  Mary  Wortley's  writings. 
Her  life  and  soul  and  curious  per- 
sonality live  in  her  letters.  In  her 
verses  there  is  only  the  artificial 
reflex  of  an  age  and  style  of  the 
highest  artificiality,  with  sparkles 
of  wit,  no  doubt,  and  full  of  the 
wonderful  clearness  of  a  keen-eyed, 
quick,  observing  woman  of  the 
world.  But  she  too,  like  most 
other  persons  with  whom  one  comes 
in  contact  in  the  long  vistas  of  his- 
tory, is  in  herself  more  interesting, 
more  curious,  a  thousand  times 
closer  to  us,  than  any  of  her 
works. 
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THE    ODES    OF    HORACE. 

(Continued  from  p.  600  in  our  May  Number.} 

BOOK  III.— ODE  I. 

ON   THE   WISDOM   OF    CONTENT. 

Introduction. 


THIS  ode  opens  with  a  stanza 
which  modern  critics  generally  con- 
sider to  be  an  introduction  not  only 
to  the  ode  itself,  but  also  to  the  five 
following — all  six  constituting,  as  it 
were,  serial  parts  of  one  varied  poem, 
written  about  the  same  time  and  for 
the  same  object — viz.,  to  aid  in  the 
reformation  of  manners  which  Au- 
gustus undertook  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  Wars.  The  date  of  these  and 
other  odes  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit  (as  Lib.  II.  Od.  xv.  and 
xviii.)  would  therefore  be  referable 
to  the  period  from  A.U.C.  725  to 
A.U.C.  728.  The  first  line  of  the 
introductory  stanza  to  this  ode  imi- 
tates the  formal  exhortation  of  the 
priest  at  the  Mysteries,  warning 
away  the  profane.  The  conclusion 
of  the  stanza,  ' '  Yirginibus  pueris- 
que  canto,"  if,  as  recent  interpreters 
assume,  addressed  to  the  chorus  of 
boys  and  girls  surrounding  the  priest 
and  singing  the  praises  of  the  gods, 
has  also,  according  to  the  scholiasts, 
a  much  wider  significance,  and  is  a 
special  address  to  the  rising  gener- 
ation. "  Horace,"  says  Macleane, 
"  speaks  as  if  he  despaired  of  im- 
pressing his  precepts  on  any  but  the 


young,  and  bids  the  rest  stand  aside, 
as  incapable  of  being  initiated  in 
the  true  wisdom  of  life."  It  is  not 
easy  to  assign  an  appropriate  head- 
ing to  this  ode.  That  which  we 
select  appears,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  any  other  in  use,  though  not 
quite  satisfactory.  The  whole  ode, 
which  ranks  high  among  the  noblest 
attempts  of  a  poet  to  embody  di- 
dactic purpose  in  lyrical  form,  con- 
sists in  a  succession  of  brilliant 
images  or  pictures,  seemingly  de- 
tached, but  constituting  a  moral 
whole.  1  st,  The  solemn  recognition 
of  the  supreme  God  triumphant  over 
brute  force  ("  Clari  Giganteo  tri- 
umpho"),  and  governing  the  uni- 
verse ;  2dly,  The  impartiality  of 
Fate,  and  the  certainty  of  death  ; 
3dly,  The  misery  of  the  guilty  con- 
science not  to  be  soothed  by  sensual 
or  artistic  enjoyments.  At  line  25, 
"  Desiderantem  quod  satis  est,"  the 
main  object  of  the  poem — viz.,  in 
the  inculcation  of  that  wisdom  of 
contentment  by  which  Horace  con- 
trives to  unite  Epicurean  with  Stoic 
philosophy — develops  itself,  and  is 
continued  to  the  close. 


"  Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo." 

I  hate  the  uniuitiate  crowd — I  drive  it  hence  away  ; 
Silence,  while  I,  the  Muses'  priest,  chaunt  hymns  unheard  before  ; 
I  chaunt  to  virgins  and  to  youths, 
I  chaunt  to  listeners  pure. 


Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo  ; 
Favete  linguis  :  carmina  non  prius 


Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 
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Dread  kings  control  their  subject  flocks  ;  o'er  kings  themselves  reigns 

Jove, 

Glorious  for  triumph  won  in  war  when  giants  stormed  his  heaven, 
And  moving  with  almighty  brow  * 
The  universe  of  things. 

Man  vies  with  man — 'tis  so  ordained  ;  this,  wider  sets  his  vines, 
That,  nobler-born,  the  Campus  f  seeks,  competitor  for  power 
With  one  who  boasts  of  purer  life, 
And  one  of  clients  more  : 

R  ecessity  with  equal  law  assorts  the  varying  lots ; 
Though  this  may  bear  the  lofty  name  and  that  may  bear  the  low, 
Each  in  her  ample  urn  she  shakes, 
And  casts  the  die  for  all.  1 


To  him  above  whose  guilty  neck  hangs  down  the  naked  sword, 
Sicilian  arts  elaborate  not  the  sweets  that  flavour  food, 
Nor  song  of  bird§  nor  chord  of  lute, 
Charms  back  the  truant  sleep. 


Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges, 
Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis 
Clari  Giganteo  triumpho, 

Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 
Est  ut||  viro  vir  latius  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis,  hie  generosior 
Descendat  in  Campum  petitor, 
Moribus  hie  meliorque  fama 


Contendat,  illi  turba  clientium 
Sit  major  :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 
Sortitur  insignes  et  iraos  ; 

Omne  capax  movet  urna  nomen. 
Destrictus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet,  non  Siculpe  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 
Non  avium  citharseque  cantus 


*  "Cuncta  supercilio  inoventis."  With  his  usual  felicity  of  wording,  Horace 
a.'oids  the  commonplace  expression  of  "the  Olympian  nod,"  though  the  line  im- 
plies that  and  something  more ;  it  implies  the  Deity's  intellectual  government  of 
all  things,  and  explains  the  connection  with  the  stanzas  that  immediately  follow, — 
the  nod  of  Jove  confirms  the  law  of  Fate  to  which  all  men  are  subjected. 

t  "  Descendat  in  Campum."  It  was  on  the  Campus  Martius  that  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  at  which  the  election  of  magistrates  took  place*  was  held.  The  Campus 
\vas  on  low  ground ;  but  Yonge  observes  that  "descendat"  is  the  exact  word  to 
express  a  contest,  to  descend  into  the  arena. 

£  "  Omue  capax  movet  urna  nomen."  The  image  is  taken  from  the  use  of  the 
dice,  so  familiar  to  the  Romans.  Fate  is  represented  as  holding  the  urn  which  con- 
t;dns  the  lots  of  all  men.  This  she  keeps  shaking  (as  we  shake  or  rattle  the  dice- 
box),  and  casts  out  the  lots  indifferently. 

§  "Non  avium  citharseque  cantus."  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  natural 
song  of  the  wild  bird  out  of  doors  is  here  meant.  Horace  is  speaking  of  artificial 
luxuries  in  contradistinction  to  the  banks  and  vales  of  the  following  stanza,  to 
•which  the  song  of  the  wild  bird  would  apply.  Here  he  means  the  singing-birds 
•which  the  Romans  kept  in  aviaries  within  their  houses.  Their  notes,  and  the  sound 
o!'  distant  music,  and  the  trickling  of  water,  were  among  the  artificial  means  for 
s.  >othing  the  nerves  and  inducing  sleep,  practised  by  the  luxurious.  Macenas,  who 
suffered  from  insomnia  during  that  kind  of  nervous  depression  which  saddened  his 
Liter  years,  is  said  by  Seneca  to  have  endeavoured  to  lull  himself  to  sleep  by  the 
aid  of  distant  music.  It  is  not  to  Maecenas,  however,  that  Horace  here  alludes,  for 
such  an  allusion  in  this  place  would  have  been  an  unfeeling  affront. 
||  "  Est  lit  viro  vir  latius  ordinet 

Arbusta  sulcis." 

''  Est  ut,"  "it  is  the  case,  it  is  ordained  that  men  should  vary  in  wealth  and  con- 
dition."—YONGE.     "  Latius  ordinet  Arbusta  sulcis  " — viz.,  one  man  may  compete 
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Yet  sleep  is  meek,  nor  scorns  the  cots  that  shelter  rural  toil, 
Nor  banks  that  find  their  pall  of  state  in  shadowy  summer  boughs, 
Nor  vales  in  Tempe  never  vexed 
Save  by  the  Zephyr's  wing. 

To  him  who  curbs  desire  within  the  bounds  of  "  The  Enough," 
The  wildest  blasts  that  heave  the  sea  awake  no  fear  of  wreck  ; 
He  quails  not  though  Arcturus  set, 
Or  Haedus  rise,  in  storm  ; 

Though  reel  the  vines  beneath  the  hail,  though  crops  belie  the  hope, 
Though  trees  despoiled  of  fruit  accuse  now  spring's  corroding  showers, 
Now  summer's  scorch  and  fiery  stars, 
Now  winter's  crowning  wrongs. 

Lo,  where  the  mighty  moles  extend  new  lands  into  the  deep, 
The  scaled  races  feel  their  sea  shrink  round  the  invading  piles  ; 
As  many  a  builder's  burley  gang 
Heaves  the  huge  rubble  down ; 

Obedient  to  a  lord  who  scorns  so  small  a  bound  as  earth, 
Yet  Conscience,  whispering  fears  and  threats,  ascends  with  him  the  tower, 
Black  Care  sits  by  him  in  the  bark, 
Behind  him,  on  the  steed. 


Somnum  reducent.     Somnus  agrestium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit  umbrosamque  ripam, 
Non  Zephyris  agitata  Tempe. 

Desiderantem  quod  satis  est  neque 
Tumultuosum  sollicitat  mare, 
Nee  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus  aut  orientis  Haedi, 

Non  verberatse  grandine  vinese 
Fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas 


Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera,  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 

Contracta  pisces  sequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus  ;  hue  frequens 
Csementa  demittit  redemptor 
Cum  famulis*  dominusque  terrse 

Fastidiosus.     Sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandunt  eodem,  quo  dominus,  neque 
Decedit  serata  triremi,  et 
Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura.+ 


with  another  man  in  extent  of  possessions  :  literally,  that  he  may  marshal  trees — 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  vines — in  parallel  lines,  or  in  the  shape  of  the  quin- 
cunx, to  a  greater  extent  than  another. 

*  "  Hue  frequens 
Csementa  demittit  redemptor 

Cum  famulis." 

"  Csementa,"  the  rough  mixture  of  large  and  small  stones,  mortar,  &c.  (rubble), 
Avlrich  served  for  foundations.  "Redemptor,"  literally  the  "contractor"  or 
"  architect." 

t  Sed  Timor  et  Minse 
Scandunt  eodem,  quo  dominus,  neque 
Decedit  aerata  triremi,  et 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura." 

"  Mhise  internse  propter  facinora  commissa." — ORELLI.  "Threats  of  conscience." 
"Scandunt,"  ascend  the  lofty  tower  or  belvidere,  which  was  then  the  fashionable 
appendage  to  the  villas  of  the  wealthy.  "The  'aerata  triremis'  was  the  rich 
man's  private  yacht." — MACLEANE.  The  distinction  between  "  Post  equitem  sedet 
atra  Cura,"  and  "Cura  nee  turmas  equitum  relinquit,"  Lib.  II.  Od.  xvi.  22,  has 
been  noticed  in  the  note  to  the  line  last  mentioned. 
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Since  Phrygian  marble  *  nought  avails  to  soothe  a  mind  diseased, 
And  nought  the  pomp  of  purple  robes  albeit  outshining  stars, 
And  nought  the  Achtemeniau  balm, 
Nought  the  Falernian  vine  ; 

Why  should  I  rear  some  hall  sublime  to  Eome's  last  taste  refined, 
With  pillared  doors  which  never  ope  but  envy  enters  in  ? 
Oh,  why  for  riches,  wearier  far, 
Exchange  my  Sabine  vale  ? 

Quodsi  dolentera  nee  Phrygius  lapis  Cur  invidendis  postibus  +  et  novo 

Nee  purpurarum  sidere  clarior  Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  ? 

Delenit  usus  nee  Falerna  Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 

Vitis  Achsemeniumque  costum,  Divitias  operosiores? 


ODE  II. 

THE   DISCIPLINE   OF   YOUTH. 

Introduction. 

As  in  the  preceding  ode  the  vir-  pline  of  this  kind  is  the  foundation 

tue  of  contentment  is  enforced,  so  of  courage,  love  of  country,  the  in- 

this  commences  with  enjoining  that  dependence  of  character  which  loves 

early  training  in  simple  and  hardy  virtue    for  its  own  sake,  and    the 

habits  which  engenders  the  spirit  of  self-restraint  which  is    essential  to 

content,  because  it  forms  the  mind  social  good  faith  and  honour, 
betimes  to  disdain  luxury.      Disci- 

"  Angustam  amice  pauperiem  pati." 

To  bear  privation  as  a  friend — to  love  its  wholesome  stint, 
Train  the  youth  nerved  by  hardy  sports  which  form  the  school  of  war, 
A  rider  dread,  with  practised  spear, 
To  harry  Parthian  foes, 

Inured  to  danger  and  to  days  beneath  unsheltered  skies. 
On  him  from  high  embattled  walls  of  kings  at  war  with  Eome, 
Matron  and  ripening  maid  shall  gaze, 

And  inly  sigh,  "  Alas  !  , 


Angustam  amice  pauperiem  J  pati  Vitamque  sub  divo  et  trepidis  agat 

Robustus  acri  militia  puer  In  rebus.     Ilium  ex  moenibus  hosticis 

Condiscat,  et  Parthos  feroces  Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 

Vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta,  Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 

*  "Phrygius  lapis,"  a  costly  marble  from  Synnada  in  Phrygia,  white,  with  red 
^pots,  in  great  esteem  for  columns,  &c. 

t  "Postibus  invidendis."  "  Postes"  were  the  jambs,  columns,  or  pilasters  that 
3  tanked  the  entrance  door,  and  the  word  is  often  used  for  the  door  itself.  "We  do 
not  know  of  any  authority  for  interpreting  "postes"  as  the  rows  of  pillars  within 
the  "atrium"  itself,  which  some  commentators  are  inclined  to  do. 

$  "  Pauperiem."  It  is  difficult  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  find  an  English  word  that 
correctly  renders  the  sense  of  "pauperies."  In  this  passage  we  can  think  of  no 
better  word  than  "privation,"  interpreted  as  the  privation  of  luxuries.  Poverty 
would  he  here  wholly  inapplicable,  this  ode  being  addressed,  with  the  one  that 
precedes  and  the  three  that  follow  it,  to  youths  quite  as  much  of  the  richer 
classes  as^of  the  poorer.  "Robustus  acri  militia  puer : "  we  take  " robustus  "  with 
"militia" — the  boy  made  robust  by  martial  exercise  and  discipline.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  age  for  military  exercise  began  at  seventeen. 
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"  0  never  may  our  princely  lord  in  arms  unskilled,  provoke 
Yon  lion  whom  'twere  death  to  touch,  by  the  fell  rage  for  blood, 
Where  most  the  slaughters  thicken  round, 
Hurried,  in  rapture,  on  ! " 

Glorious  and  sweet  it  is  to  die  for  the  dear  native  land  ;* 
Ev'n  him  who  runs  away  from  Death,  Death  follows  fast  behind- 
Death  does  not  spare  the  recreant  back, 
And  hamstrings  limbs  that  flee. 

Virtue  ne'er  knows  of  a  defeat  which  brings  with  it  disgrace  ; 
The  blazon  of  her  honours  ne'er  the  breath  of  men  can  stain  ; 
Her  fasces  she  nor  takes  nor  quits 
As  veers  the  popular  gale. 

Virtue  essays  her  flight  through  ways  to  all  but  her  denied  ; 
To  those  who  do  not  merit  death  she  opes  the  gates  of  heaven, 
And,  spurning  vulgar  mobs  and  mire, 
Soars  with  escaping  wing. 

There  is  a  silence  unto  which  a  safe  reward  is  due. 
With  him  whose  tongue  the  sacred  rites  of  Ceres  blabs  abroad, 
May  I  ne'er  sit  beneath  a  roof, 
Nor  launch  a  shallop  frail  ! 


Suspiret,  Eheu,  ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsus  lacessat  regitis  asperum 
Tactu  leonem,  quern  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum, 
Nee  parcit  imbellis  juventse 
Poplitibus  timidoque  tergo. 

Virtus  repulsse  nescia  sordidse  f 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus, 


Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurse. 

Virtus  recludens  immeritis  mori 
Cselum  negata  tentat  iter  via, 
Coetusque  vulgares  et  udam 
Spernit  humum  fugiente  penna. 

Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 
Merces  :  vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanse,  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecum 


*  "  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori."  "  In  Horace's  mind  there  was  a  close 
connection  between  the  virtue  of  frugal  contentment'and  devotion  to  one's  country." 
— MACLEANE. 

•f  "  Virtus  repulsse  nescia  sordidse 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus." 

The  meaning  of  these  lines  has  been  much  disputed,  but  seems  to  us  sufficiently 
clear.  The  point  is  in  the  epithets,  ''sordidse,"  "intaminatis."  It  cannot  be  truly 
said  that  virtue  is  ignorant  or  unconscious  of  a  defeat  or  rejection  ("repulsse"  ap- 
plies to  the  defeat  at  a  popular  election  J),  but  it  is  said  truly  that  virtue  knows 
not  any  such  defeat  as  can  disgrace  her  (sordidse).  The  honours  that  virtue  seeks 
are  distinguished  from  civil  honours,  inasmuch  as  the  latter,  being  conceded  by  the 
people  or  the  state,  are  by  the  people  or  the  state  to  be  reversed  or  sullied  ;  but 
the  honours  which  virtue  seeks  being  acquired  by  herself  alone,  cannot  by  others 
be  stained  or  touched  (intaminatis).  Cicero  has  exactly  the  same  sentiment 
(Pro  Sestio,  28,  60),  and  Horace  almost  literally  versifies  the  passage,  "Virtus 
lucet  in  tenebris  —  splendetque  per  sese  semper,  neque  alienis  unquam  sordibus 
obsolescit."  See  Orelli's  note,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 


J  Thus,  in  the  Epistles,  I.  i.  43,  Horace  says,  — 

"  Vides,  quse  maxima  credis 

Esse  mala,  exiguum  censum  turpemque  repulsam  ;  " 

which  Macleane,  referring  to  "repulsae— sordidte"  of  this  ode,  interprets  quaintly,  "He  who 
would  secure  an  election  must  have  a  command  of  money." 
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For  Jove  neglected  oft  confounds  the  good  man  with  the  bad  ; 
And  though  avenging  Punishment  is  lame  indeed  of  foot, 
Yet  rarely  lags  she  long  behind 
The  swiftest  flight  of  Crime. 


Solvat  phaselon  ;  ssepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum  : 


Raro  antecedentem  scelestura 
Deseruit  pede  Pcena  claudo. 


ODE  IY. 

INVOCATION  TO   CALLIOPE. 
Introduction. 


Tt  is  observable  that  in  this  ode 
as  well  as  in  the  last,  and  in  Odes 
v.  and  vi.,  composed  for  political 
purposes,  Horace  indulges  much 
more  in  the  flights  and  fancies  and 
seeming  digressions  proper  to  poetry 
purely  lyrical  than  in  Odes  i.  and 
ii.,  in  which,  inculcating  moral  or 
noble  sentiments  applicable  to  men 
of  all  parties,  he  is  earnestly  didac- 
tic. But  treating  political  subjects, 
on  which  men's  minds  were  divided, 
he  shows  wonderful  delicacy  of  art 
in  conveying  his  purpose  through 
forms  of  poetry  least  likely  to  offend. 
In  Ode  iii.,  dissuading  from  the  pro- 
ject of  a  settlement  in  Troy,  it  is  not 
h<;  that  speaks,  it  is  Juno.  In  Ode 
iv.,  desiring  to  imply  that  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Augustus  is  the  intellectual 
and  godlike  mastery  over  irrational 
force,  he  begins  by  an  invocation  to 
Calliope,  intimating  his  ambition  to 
accomplish  a  majestic  or  sustained 
p<  >em  without  revealing  its  purport  ; 


descriptive  of  his  own  devotion  to 
poetry  from  childhood  ;  links  this 
description  with  inimitable  subtlety 
of  touch  to  Augustus's  culture  of 
the  humanising  arts  (v.  37,  "Vos 
Csesarem,"  &c.) ;  implies  the  union 
of  such  literary  tastes  with  the  policy 
of  peace  ("  militia  simul  Fessas  co- 
hortes  addidit  oppidis,"  &c.),  and 
with  conciliatory  and  clement  dis- 
positions ("  lene  consilium,"  &c.) ; 
and  then,  with  a  lyrical  suddenness, 
bursts  into  the  theme  for  which  he 
had  invoked  the  muse  at  the  com- 
mencement,—  "Scimus  ut  impios  ;" 
insinuating,  by  the  myth  of  the 
victory  obtained  over  brute  force 
by  the  gods  that  represent  wisdom 
(Pallas),  industry  (Vulcan),  social 
and  domestic  order  (Juno),  the  en- 
nobling arts  (Apollo),  not  only  the 
victory  of  Augustus,  but  the  social 
and  civilising  influences  to  which 
the  victory  is  ascribed,  and  by  which 
it  is  lastingly  maintained. 


passes    on    to    the    lovely    stanzas 

"  Descende  cselo  et  die  age  tibia." 
Descend,  O  Queen  Calliope,  from  heaven, 
And  on  thy  flute  discourse  in  lengthened  music.* 
Or  lov'st  thou  more  the  lyre 

By  Phoebus  strung  ;  or  thrill  of  vocal  song  ? 


Descende  cselo  et  die  age  tibia 
Regina  longum  Calliope  melos, 


Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  fidibus  citharaque  Phoebi. 


' '  Longum — melos. " 


;  In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out." — MILTON. 


Macleane  says  "longum"  means  a  sustained  and  stately  song.  Yonge  observes, 
that  though  it  may  be  so  translated,  it  is  enough  to  understand  it,  with  Orelli,  as  a 
mode  of  saying  "  Come,  and  leave  me  not  hastily  or  soon." 
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Hear  ye,  or  doth  the  sweet  delirium  fool  me  ? 
I  seem  to  hear  her,  and  with  her  to  wander 
Where  gentle  winds  and  waves 

Steal  their  soft  entrance  into  hallowed  groves. 

Me,  when  a  child,  upon  the  slopes  of  Vultur 
Strayed,  truant,  from  my  nurse  Apulia's  threshold, 
And  tired  to  sleep  by  play, 

Did  mythic  doves  with  budding  leaves  bestrew ; 

A  miracle  to  all  who  hold  their  eyrie 
In  beetling  Acherontia,  or  whom  forests 
Embower  in  Bantian  glens, 

Or  rich  Forentum's  lowland  glebes  enclose, 

That,  safe  from  prowling  bear  and  baleful  adder — 
That,  heaped  with  myrtle  and  the  hallowing  laurel, 
Calm  I  should  slumber  on, 

Infant  courageous  under  ward  divine. 

Yours,  yours  am  I,  O  Muses,  whether  lifted 
To  Sabine  hills — or  whether  cool  Prseneste, 
Or'Tibur's  sunny  slopes, 

Or  limpid  Baise  more  my  steps  allure. 

The  lines  arrayed  and  routed  at  Philippi, 
The  accursed  tree,  the  rock  of  Palinurus, 
Stormed  by  Sicilian  waves, 

Spared  me,  the  lover  of  your  choirs  and  founts. 

Where  ye  be  with  me  I  would  go  undaunted  ; 
Tempt,  a  glad  mariner^  the  madding  Euxine  ; 
Or,  a  blithe  traveller,  brave 

The  sands  that  burn  upon  Assyrian  shores  ; 


Auditis,  an  me  ludit  amabilis 
Insania?     Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoense 

Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurse. 

Me  fabulosa  Volture  in  Apulo 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae 
Ludo  fatigatumque  somno* 
Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 

Texere,  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsse  nidum  Acherontiae 
Saltnsque  Bantinos  et  arvum 
Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti, 

Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 


Lauroque  collataque  myrto, 
Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans. 

Vester,  Camense,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos,  sen  mihi  frigidum 
Prseneste  seu  Tibur  supinum 
Seu  liquidse  placuere  Baise.  f 

Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris 
Nou  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro, 
Devota  non  exstinxit  arbos, 
Nee  Sicula  Palinurus  unda.  + 

Utcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
Insanientem  navita  Bosporum 
Tentabo  et  urentes  arenas 
Litoris  Assyrii  viator ; 


*  See  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  ode. 

t  "Liquidse  Baise."  The  epithet  applies  either  to  the  salubrity  and  purity  of 
the  waters,  or  to  the  clearness  of  the  air  at  Baise.— Schol.  Cruq.  Orelli  prefers  the 
latter  interpretation.  "  Limpid  "  appears  the  best  translation  of  "liquidse,"  being 
applicable  equally  to  either  air  or  water,  which  "  liquid,"  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
would  not  be. 

t  "Nee  Sicula  Palinurus  unda."  Cape  Palinurus,  a  promontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  Lucania.  All  attempts  to  ascertain  at  what  period  of  his  life,  or  on  what 
occasion,  Horace  escaped  shipwreck  off  Palinurus,  are,  but  mere  conjectures. 
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Visit  the  Briton,  terrible  to  strangers, 
Concanian  hordes,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  horses, 
And,  safe  from  every  harm, 

Quivered  Geloni  and  the  Scythian  stream. 

High  Caesar,  seeking  to  conclude  his  labours, 
Settling  in  peaceful  towns  war- wearied  cohorts, 
Ye  solace  and  refresh 

In  the  Pierian  grotto's  placid  shade. 

Ye  are  the  natural  givers  of  mild  counsel, 
Your  joy  to  give  it,  ye  yourselves  so  gentle  !  * 
t  We  know  how  He,  whose  law 

Tempers  the  sluggish  earth  and  windy  sea, 

He  who,  The  Sole  One,  rules  with  tranquil  justice 
The  'stablished  states — the  varying  crowd  of  mortals, 
Gods,  and  the  Ghastly  Kealnis — 

Smote  with  prone  bolt  the  Titans'  impious  crew, 

And  banded  giants  towering  into  battle, 
That  horrid  youth  in  strength  of  arm  confiding — 
Brethren  who  sought  to  pile 

Pelion  on  dun  Olympus,  and  to  Jove 


">,  isam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros 
]  t  laetum  equino  sanguine  Concanum, 
Visam  pharetratos  Gelonos 

Et  Scythicum  inviolatus  amnem. 

Vos  Csesarem  altum,  militia  simul 
Fessas  cohortes  addidit  oppidis,t 
Finire  quserentem  labores 
Pierio  recreatis  antro. 

Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis  et  dato 
Gaudetis,  almae.     Scimus,  ut  impios 


Titanas  immanemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  caduco, 

Qui  terrain  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat 
Ventosum,  et  urbes  regnaque  tristia 
Divosque  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  unus  sequo. 

Magnum  ilia  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens  juventus  horrida  brachiis, 
Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 


*  "  Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis  et  dato 

Gaudetis,  almse." 

"Ye  give  peaceful  counsel,  and  rejoice  in  giving  it  because  ye  are  gentle." — 
MACLEANE.  "  « 

f  Here  Horace,  starting  from  the  picture  of  Augustus  cultivating  the  Muses, 
an!  taking  from  them  humane  counsels,  proceeds  with  poetic  abruptness  to  sym- 
bolise the  victory  of  Augustus  over  the  violent  and  irrational  forces  hostile  to  the 
great  social  interests  of  man.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  (as  some  critics  have 
inconsiderately  done)  that  Horace  signifies  Augustus  himself  in  the  attributes  he 
assigns  to  Jove.  He  would  very  imperfectly  understand  Horace  who  could  con- 
ceive him  thus  to  abase  to  the  level  of  an  earthly  vicegerent  that  supreme  divin- 
ity, to  whom  there  is  no  likeness  and  no  second.  Horace  does  but  imply  that 
tho  same  divine  powers  who  defeated  the  brute  forces  of  the  Titans  and  giants 
were  on  the  side  of  Augustus  in  the  Civil  Wars. 

£  "Militia  simul 
Tessas  cohortes  addidit  oppidis." 

Tlie  MSS.vary  in  the  reading— "addidit,"  "abdidit,"  and  "reddidit."  Dillenburger 
prefers  "abdidit,"  which  the  scholiasts  explain  as  being  sent  to  winter  quarters. 
Oielli  powerfully  contends  for  "addidit,"  as  significant  of  new  towns  or  colonies,  in 
favour  of  which  he  cites  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii.  31,  "  Colonise  Capua  atque  Nuceria 
adiitis  veteranis  firmatse  sunt."  After  the  conquest  of  the  Salassi,  a  people  of  the 
Gaulish  Alps  (A.U.C.  729),  Augustus  assigned  their  territory  to  the  Praetorian 
troops,  who  built  Augusta  Pretoria  (Aosta).  To  other  troops  were  assigned  lands  in 
Lusitania,  Augusta  Emerita  (Merida).  Macleane  agrees  with  Orelli.  The  true  read- 
ing being,  however,  uncertain,  we  have  left  it  equally  vague  in  the  translation.  "We 
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Himself  sent  fear.     But  what  availed  Typhoeus, 
What  Mimas  or  Porphyrion's  stand  of  menace, 
What  Rhoetus,  or  the  bold 

Hurler  of  trees  uptorn,  Enceladus, 

Rushing  against  Minerva's  sounding  aegis  ? 
Here,  keen,  stood  Vulcan — here  the  matron  Juno, 
And  he,  who  never  more 

Will  from  his  shoulders  lay  aside  the  bow, 

Who  in  the  pure  dew  of  Castalia's  fountain 
Laves  loosened  hair,  who  holds  the  Lycian  thicket 
And  his  own  native  wood, 

Apollo,  Delian  and  Patarean  king. 

By  its  own  weight  sinks  force,  when  void  of  counsel. 
'Tis  the  force  tempered  which  the  gods  make  greater ; 
But  they  abhor  the  force 

Which  gives  blind  movement  to  all  springs  of  crime. 

Witness  this  truth,  the  hundred-handed  Gyas — 
Witness  the  doom  of  Dian's  vast  assailer, 
Lustful  Orion,  quelled 

By  the  chaste  conqueror  with  the  virgin  shaft. 


Sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu,* 
Quid  Rhcetus  evulsisque  truncis 
Enceladus  jaculator  audax 

Contra  sonantem  Palladia  segida 
Possent  ruentes  ?    Hinc  avidus  stetit 
Volcanus,  nine  matrona  Juno  et 
Nunquam  humeris  positurus  arcum, 

Qui  rore  puro  Castalise  lavit 
Crines  solutos,')"  qui  Lycise  tenet 


Dumeta  natalemque  silvam, 
Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo. 

Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua : 
Vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus  ;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 

Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gyas 
Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrse 
Tentator  Orion  Dianse, 
Virginea  domitus  sagitta. 


may  observe,  however,  that  as  Macleane,  in  common  with  other  eminent  com- 
mentators, considers  this  ode  written  between  A.u.c.  725  and  728,  the  line  cannot 
refer  to  the  new  towns  in  the  territory  taken  from  the  Salassi,  A.u.c.  729. 

*  "Aut  quid  minaci  Porph}'rion  statu."  As  more  poetic  and  expressive,  we 
have  adopted  the  literal  translation  of  "status" — i.e.,  "a  standing  still,"  as  opposed 
to  motion — rather  than  tliat  of  "  attitude,"  in  which  sense  Forcellini  interprets  the 
word  in  these  lines, — an  interpretation  commended  by  Yonge. 

t  Every  reader  of  taste  will  be  struck  by  the  exquisite  grace  with  which  Horace 
lingers  on  this  lovely  picture  of  Apollo  (Augustus's  favourite  deity),  in  contrast, 
as  Orelli  observes,  to  the  monstrous  images  to  which  he  is  opposed.  "Delius  et 
Patareus."  Apollo  is  mythically  said  to  have  resided  (or  given  oracles)  at  Patara, 
in  Lycia,  for  six  months  in  the  year — the  other  six  at  Delos,  his  native  isle. 
Macleane  remarks  that,  l:  in  enumerating  the  principal  gods  who  assisted  Zeus  in. 
the  battle,  Horace  means  to  say  that  although  they  were  present,  it  was  Pallas  to 
whom  the  victory  is  mainly  owing,  otherwise  the  force  of  his  argument  is  lost." 
But,  as  we  have  ventured  to  say  in  the  introduction,  Horace  appears  to  us  to  have 
desired  emphatically,  though  symbolically,  to  intimate  the  nature  of  the  Powers 
jthat  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  Pallas,  i.e.,  in  the  cause  of  Augustus — Vulcan,  the 
representative  of  industry — Juno,  of  social  order  and  marriage — Apollo,  of  arts  and 
letters.  This  supposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  social  or  political  objects  to 
which  these  odes  are  devoted,  and  with  the  special  benefits  which  Horace  elsewhere 
ascribes  to  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
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Earth  heaped  above  them  mourns  her  buried  monsters. 
And  wails  her  offspring,  into  lurid  Orcus 
Hurled  by  the  heavenly  bolt  ; 

The  swiftest  fires  consume  not  ^Etna,  piled 

Over  the  struggling  giant ;  the  winged  jailor  * 
Of  lustful  Tityus  never  quits  its  captive  ; 
Three  hundred  fetters  hold 

The  ravisher  Pirithous  fast  in  hell. 


Injecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis  Incontinentis  nee  Tityi  jecur 

Meeretqvie  partus  fulmine  luridum  Keliquit  ales,  nequitiaj  additus 

Missos  ad  Orcum  ;  nee  peredit  Gustos ;  amatorem  trecentae 

Impositam  celer  ignis  Aetnam,^  Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae. 


EXCURSUS. 

"  Me  fabulosaa  Volture  in  Apxilo 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apulise 
Ludo  fatigatumque  somno." 

We  omit  in  the  translation  the  range,  still  called  "Monte  Vul- 
adjective  Apulian  (Apulo)  applied  to  ture,"  was  partly  in  Apulia,  partly 
Vultur,  because,  as  between  Apulo  in  Lllcania>  And  Horace,  Satire 
in  one  line  and  Apulise  in  the  next,  {[  ^  sayg  it  is  doubtfui  whether  he 
the  text  is  generally  supposed  was  a  Lucaniail  or  an  Apulian,  for 
to  be  corrupt.  Apu(lo)  in  the  first  the  farmers  of  Venusia  (his  birth- 
line,  is  Apu(liae)  in  the  second  ;  and  place)  ploughed  the  boundaries  of 
though  there  are  sufficient  instances  both  these  provinces.  Had  he  said 
of  variation  of  quantity  in  proper  "Lucanian  Vultur,"  "beyond  the 
nji.mes — such  as  Prfamus,  Priamides,  threshold  of  Apulia,"  the  passage, 
Sicanus,  Sicania,  Italus,  &c. — yet  therefore,  would  have  been  clear ;  but 
it  is  thought  improbable  that  in  so  "  in  Apulian  Vultur,  out  of  Apulia," 
elaborate  a  poem  Horace  would  is  a  puzzle  for  commentators.  It 
have  varied  the  quantity  in  two  is  not  to  be*  wondered  at  that 
consecutive  lines.  Passing  by  the  Bentley,  ever  ready  upon  slighter 
piosodiacal  objection,  a  graver  dif-  ground  to  disturb  a  text  and 
fidilty  has  been  found  in  the  hazard  an  invention,  should  vehe- 
construction,  "Me  in  Apulian  men  tly  repudiate  this  reading ;  and, 
Vultur  beyond  the  threshold  of  getting  rid  of  Apulia  and  poetry 
my  nurse  Apulia."  The  Apennine  altogether,  boldly  propose  to  read, 


*  The  vulture. 

+  «  Nee  peredit 

Impositam  celer  ignis  Aetnam." 

Tie  fires  of  ^Etna,  however  swiftly  they  hurst  forth,  cannot  consume  the  heap 
piled  above  Enceladus,  so  as  ever  to  free  him. — ORELLI.  Horace  does  not  say 
who  was  the  giant  crushed  under  JEtna.  Callimachus  says  it  was  Enceladus,  and 
al:-o  Briareus  ;  Pindar  and^'schylus  say  it  was  Typhoeus.  "We  have  left  this  ques- 
tion in  the  translation  as  vague  as  Horace  leaves  it,  though  we  have  been  compelled 
to  take  the  licence  of  adding  the  words,  "the  struggling  giant,"  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  misconception  of  the  meaning, — such  as  occurs,  for  instance,  in  Smart, 
"  N"or  does  the  active  fire  consume  Mtna,,  that  is  placed  over  it." 
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"  Nutricis  extra  limina  sedulse," 
"  beyond  the  threshold  of  ray  care- 
ful nurse."  Another  critic,  still 
more  ingenious,  not  contented  with 
taking  "altrix"  or  "nutrix"  literally 
as  Horace's  nurse  in  flesh  and  blood, 
has  discovered  her  name  to  be 
Pulia,  "  extra  limina  Puliaa  ;  "  in 
which  case  the  lines  might  be  imi- 
tated thus  : — 

"  Me  on  the  slope  of  Brighton  Downs, 
Beyond  the  threshold  of  nurse  Downie." 

The  most  recent  and  the  most  plaus- 
ible conjecture  will  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  Mr  Yonge's  edition,  p. 
vi.,  "  Altricis  extra  limina  villulse," 
"  beyond  the  precincts  of  my  na- 
tive homestead."  Mr  Yonge  sug- 
gests, p.  vii.,  a  yet  bolder,  but,  we 
think,  a  less  acceptable  emendation, 
"  Nutricis  extra  limina  vilicse,"  ob- 


important  person  in  a  plain  country- 
house — the  responsible  manager  for 
every  part  of  the  household  arrange- 
ments. The  construction  would  then 
be,  "  beyond  the  threshold  of  my 
nurse  the  bailiff's  wife."  As  the 
obscurity  of  this  passage  has  tasked 
the  subtlest  critics,  we  feel  that  we 
shall  gratify  all  Horatian  scholars  by 
subjecting  the  following  communica- 
tion from  a  very  high  authority  : 
"I  cannot  see  any  difficulty  about 
the  Apuliae  and  Apulo  ;  the  adjec- 
tive and  substantive  often  differ 
in  accent,  as  gallant  and  gallant. 
Horace  claims  Vultur  as  an  Apulian 
mountain,  but  says  that  he  has 
strayed  beyond  its  Apulian  side  ; 
just  as  a  child  at  Macugnaga  might 
say  that  he  had  strayed  on  the 
*  Piedmontese  Monte  Moro '  beyond 
the  limits  of  Piedmont." 


serving, 


that  the  "vilica"  was  an 


ODE  XIX. 

TO   TELEPHUS. — IN   HONOUR  OF   MURENA*S   INSTALLATION   IN   THE 
COLLEGE   OF   AUGURS. 


Introduction. 


A.  Terentius  Yarro  Murena,  adopted 
by  A.  Terentius  Yarro,  whose  name 
he  took,  according  to  custom,  subdued 
the  Salassi.  an  Alpine  tribe,  and  di- 
vided their  territory  among  Praeto- 
rian soldiers,  who  founded  the  town 
of  Augusta,  now  Aosta.  He  was  named 
Consul  Suffectus  for  B.C.  23.  In  B.C. 
22  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Fannius  Csepio  against  the  life  of 
Augustus,  and,  though  his  guilt  seems 


doubtful,  executed.  This  is  the  same 
person  whom  Horace  addresses  under 
the  name  Licinius,  Book  II.  Od.  x., 
"Kectius  vives  Licini,"  &c.  The 
metre  in  the  original  is  the  second 
Asclepiadean ;  but  we  have  found 
it  easier  to  preserve  fidelity  to  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  poem  by  em- 
ploying one  of  the  varieties  of  rhythm 
which  we  have  appropriated  to  the 
Alcaic. 


"  Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho." 

You  tell  us  how  long  after  Inachus  flourished 
King  Codrus,  who  feared  not  to  die  for  his  country ; 
What  noble  descendants  from  ^Eacus  sprung, 

What  battles  were  fought  under  Ilion  the  sacred  ; 


Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho 
Codrus  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori, 


Narras,  et  genus  Aeaci 
Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Ilio 
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But  you  say  not  a  word  upoii  things  more  important — 
What  price  one  must  pay  for  a  cask  of  old  Chian  1 

Baths,  rooms — where  and  whose  ?     What  the  moment  to  thaw 
These  frost-bitten  limbs  in  the  sunshine  of  supper  1 

Ho,  boy,  there,  a  cup  !  *     Brim  it  full  for  the  New  Moon  ! 
Ho,  boy,  there,  a  cup  !     Brim  it  full  for  the  Midnight ! 
Ho,  boy,  there,  a  cup  !     Brim  it  full — to  the  health 
Of  him  we  would  honour  ! — Murena  the  Augur. 

Let  the  bowls  be  proportioned  to  three  or  nine  measures, 
As  each  man  likes  best ;  f  the  true  poet  will  ever 
Suit  his  to  the  odd-numbered  Muses,  and  quaff 
Thrice  three  in  the  rapture  the  Nine  give  to  brimmers. 

But  the  Grace,  with  her  twin  naked  sisters,  shuns  quarrel, 
And  to  more  than  three  measures  refuses  her  sanction. 
Ho  !  ho  !  what  a  joy  to  go  mad  for  a  time. 

Why  on  earth  stops  the  breath  of  that  fife  Berecynthian  ? 

And  why  is  that  harp  so  unsocially  silent, 
And  the  lively  Pandean  pipe  idly  suspended  1 

Quick,  roses — and  more  !     Let  it  rain  with  the  rose  ! 
There  is  nothing  I  hate  like  the  hand  of  a  niggard. 

Let  the  noise  of  our  mirth  split  the  ears  of  old  Lycus. 
He  is  envious — our  riot  shall  gorge  him  with  envy. 
The  ears  of  our  neighbour,  his  wife,  let  it  reach. 

No  wife  could  suit  less  the  grey  hairs  of  old  Lycus.  J 


Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum 

Mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus, 
Quo  praebente  domum  et  quota 

Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces. 

Da  lunse  propere  novae, 

Da  noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  auguris 
M  urenae  :  tribus  aut  novem 

Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis. 

Qui  Musas  amat  impares 

Ternos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 


Vates ;  tres  prohibet  supra 

Rixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia 

Nudis  juncta  sororibus. 

Insanire  juvat :  cur  Berecyntiae 
Cessant  flamina  tibiae  ? 

Cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  lyra  ? 

Parcentes  ego  dexteras 

Odi :  sparge  rosas  ;  audiat  invidus 
Dementem  strepitum  Lycus 

Et  vicina  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 


*  "  Here,  in  a  kind  of  phantasy,  the  poet  transports  himself  with  Telephus  into 
the  midst  of  the  entertainment." — ORELLI. 

1*  "  Tribus  aut  novem 
Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis." 

' '  The  '  cyathus '  was  a  ladle  with  which  the  drink  was  passed  from  the  mixing-bowl 
to  the  drinking-cup.  The  ladle  was  of  certain  capacity,  and  twelve  '  cyathi '  went 
t(  the  Sextarius.  Horace  says,  in  effect,  '  Let  the  wine  be  mixed  in  the  proportion 
ol  three  cyathi  of  wine  to  nine  of  water,  or  of  nine  of  wine  to  three  of  water.'  .  .  . 
'  Oommodis,'  'fit  and  proper,'—  'cj-athi,'  that  is,  'bumpers.'" — MACLEANE.  The 
above  seems  the  best  and  most  intelligible  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  which,  if 
c<  njectures  were  cyathi,  the  commentators  would  have  greatly  exceeded  the  number 
allowed  to  the  nine  muses. 

t  The  graduated  process  of  a  drinking  bout  is  most  naturally  simulated  in  these 
verses.  First  stage,  the  amiable  expansion  of  heart  in  the  friendly  toast— the  tol- 
eration of  differing  tastes; — each  man  may  drink  as  much  as  he  likes.  Secondly, 
the  consciousness  of  getting  drunk,  and  thinking  it  a  fine  thing  ; — joy  to  go  mad. 
Tiiirdly,  the  craving  for  noise; — let  the  band  strike  up.  Fourthly,  a  desire  for 
si  mething  cool ; — roses  in  ancient  Rome — soda-water  in  modern  England.  Fifthly, 
the  combative  stage  ; — aggressive  insult  to  poor  old  Lycus.  Sixthly,  the  maudlin 
si  age,  soft  and  tender  ;— complimentary  to  Telephus,  and  confidingly  pathetic  as  to 
his  own  less  fortunate  love  affairs. 
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Thee,  O  Telephus,  radiant  with  locks  of  thick  cluster, 

Thee,  with  face  like  the  star  of  the  eve  at  its  clearest, 

Budded  Rhode  is  courtiDg  ;  I  too  am  on  fire, 

But  me  Glycera  keeps  in  the  flames  burning  slowly.* 


Spissa  te  nitidum  coma,  Tempestiva  petit  Ehode : 

Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vespero  Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  mefe. 


ODE  XXV. 

HYMN   TO    BACCHUS. 

Introduction. 

Of  this  ode  Orelli  says,  that  it  landscape   stretched    below   her,    is 

belongs    more    properly    than    any  singularly   beautiful.      Dillenburger 

other  ode  of  Horace  to  the  dithy-  and  Orelli  conjecture   the  poem  to 

rambic  genus,  any  closer  imitation  have  been  written  A.TJ.C.  725-726  ; 

of  which  was  denied  to  the  language  Macleane  thinks  it  may  have  been 

and  taste  of  the  Romans,  as  savouring  on  the  announcement  of  the  taking 

of  affectation  or  bombast.     Nowhere  of  Alexandria,  A.  u.  c.  724.     It  was 

in    Horace    is    there    more    of   the  evidently  while  some  new  triumph 

true  lyrical  enthusiasm :  the  picture  of  Caesar's  was  fresh  in  the  mind  of 

of  the  Bacchante,  astonished  by  the  the  poet  and  of  the  public. 

"  Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui." 

Whither,  full  of  thee,  0  Bacchus, 

Am  I  hurried  by  thy  rapture,  with  a  spirit  strange  possessed  ? 
Through  what  forests,  through  what  caverns  ? 

Underneath  what  haunted  grottoes  shall  my  voice  be  heard  aloud, 

Pondering  words  to  lift  up  Csesar 

To  his  rank  'mid  starry  orders,  in  the  council-halls  of  Jove  ? 
Oh,  for  utterance  largely  sounding, 

Never  yet  through  mouth  of  poet  made  the  language  of  the  world  ! 

As  the  slumberless  Bacchante 

From  the  lonely  mountain  ridges,  stricken  still  with  wonder,  sees 
Flash  the  waves  of  wintry  Hebrus, 

Sparkle  snows  in  Thracian  lowlands,  soar  barbarian  Rhodope, 


Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui  Dicam  insigne  recens  adhuc 

Plenum  ?  quse  nemora  aut  quos  agor  in         Indictum  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  jugis 
specus 

Antris  egregii  Claris  audiar  ^H^m^olp^iens  et  nive  candidam 

Sternum  meditans  decus  Tbracen  ac  pede  barbaro 

Stellis  inserere  et  consilio  Jovis?  Lustratam  Khodopeu,  ut  mihi  devio 

*  Commentators  have  endeavoured  to  create  a  puzzle  even  here,  where  the  meaning 
appeal's  very  obvious.  Rhode  runs  after  you  (petit),  who  are  so  handsome — Glycera 
does  not  run  after  me,  but  keeps  me  languishing  ;  the  sense  is  consistent  with  the 
tone,  half  envious,  half  sarcastic,  with  which  the  poet  always  speaks  of  Telephus, 
the  beauty-man  and  lady-killer. 
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Such  my  rapture,  wandering  guideless,* 

Now  where  river-margents  open,  now  where  forest-shadows  close. 
Lord  of  Naiads,  lord  of  Msenads, 

Who  with  hands  divinely  strengthened,  from  the  mountain  heave  the  ash, 

Nothing  little,  nothing  lowly, 

Nothing  mortal,  will  I  utter  !     Oh,  how  perilously  sweet 
'Tis  to  follow  thee,  Lenseus, 

Thee  the  god  who  wreathes  his  temples  with  the  vine-leaf  for  his  crown. 


Ripas  et  vacuum  nemus  Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo, 

Mirari  libet.     0  Na'iadum  potens  Nilmortaleloquar.   Dulce  periculum  est, 

Ba  3 char-unique  valentium  0  Lenaee,  sequi  deum 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  fraxmos,  Cingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino. 


ODE  XXIX. 

INVITATION  TO  MAECENAS. 

Introduction. 

No  ode  of  Horace  specially  ad-  or  the  back  ground.     But  he  has  sel- 

drossed  to  Maecenas  exceeds  this  in  dom  surpassed  the  beautiful  image  of 

dignity  of  sentiment  and  sustained  summer  in  its  sultry  glow  and  in  its 

beauty  of  treatment.     Horace's  de-  languid  repose  which  adorns  this  ode, 

scriptions    of    summer    are    always  in  contrast  with  the  statesman,  intent 

charming,  and  though  he  rejects  the  on  public  cares,  and  gazing  on  Rome 

prosaic  minuteness  by  which  modern  and  the  hills  beyond  from  his  lofty 

poets,  when  describing  external  na-  tower.      It  is  unnecessary  to  point 

ture,  make  an  inventory  of  scenic  out  the  nobleness  of  the  comparison 

details  as  tediously  careful  as  if  they  between  the  course  of  the  river  and 

were  cataloguing  articles  for  auction,  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  or 

he  succeeds  in  bringing  acomplete pic-  the    simple   grandeur  of  the    lines 

tui ie  before  the  eye,  and  elevates  the  on    Fortune    so    finely,    though    so 

subject  of  still  life  by  the  grace  of  the  loosely,  paraphrased  by  Dry  den,  and 

figures  he  places,  whether  hi  the  fore  so  applicable  to  public  men  that  it 

*  "  Utmihidevio     * 
Ripas  et  vacuum  nemus 

Mirari  libet." 

Some  of  the  MSS.  have  "rupes"  instead  of  "ripas,"  and  that  reading  is  adopted 
by  Lambinus  and  Muretus. — Dillenburger,  Macleane,  and  Orelli  agree  in  preferring 
"lipas,"  as  having  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS.  Assuming  this  latter  reading 
to  be  right,  it  renders  more  appropriate  the  previous  description  of  the  Bacchante's 
anoaze  in  seeing  all  the  landscape  expand  before  her.  The  poet  then  comes  on  the 
river  bank  as  he  emerges  from  the  forest,  the  country  thus  opening  upon  him,  and 
again  closed  in.  So  in  Schiller's  'Der  Spaziergang'  the  poet  plunges  into  the 
wood,  and  following  a  winding  path,  suddenly  the  veil  is  rent.  The  passage  is  well 
translated  by  a  lamented  friend,  Dr  Whew  ell : — 

"  Lost  is  the  landscape  at  once  in  the  dark  wood's  secret  recesses, 
Where  a  mysterious  path  leads  up  the  winding  ascent ; 

Suddenly  rent  is  the  veil;  all  startled,  I  view  with  amazement, 
Through  the  wood's  opening  glade,  blazing  in  splendour  the  day." 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Horace  had  in  his  mind  an  actual  scene,  as  Schiller 
had  in  the  Walk — that  it  was  in  some  ramble  amidst  rocks,  woods,  and  water, 
that  the  idea  of  this  dithyramb  occurred  to  him.  We  have  his  own  authority  for 
believing  that,  like  most  other  poets,  he  composed  a  good  deal  in  his  rural  walks. 
"  tJirca  nemus  uvidique  Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus  carmina  fingo," — "  I  wander 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  banks  of  Tibur,  studying  my  verses." 
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has  furnished  with  illustrations  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  some  of  the 
greatest  of  English  statesmen.  The 
precise  date  of  the  ode  cannot  be 
fixed.  It  was  evidently  after  Mae- 
cenas had  built  his  palace  on  the 


Esqniline  ;  and  if  the  twenty-eighth 
verse  refers  to  the  Eastern  disturb- 
ances under  Tiridates  and  Phraates, 
as  Dillenburger  suggests,  it  could  not 
have  been  composed  before  A.U.C. 
729. 


"  Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi." 

Long  since,  Maecenas  sprung  from  Tuscan  kings, 
A  vintage  mellowing  in  its  virgin  cask, 
Balms  to  anoint  the  hair, 
And  roses  meet  for  wreaths  on  honoured  brows, 

Wait  at  my  home  for  thee.     Snatch  leisure  brief, 
And  turn  thy  gaze  from  Tibur's  waterfalls 
The  slopes  of  ^Esula, 
And  parricidal  Telegon's  blue  hills ; 

Desert  fastidious  wealth,  and  that  proud  pile 
Soaring  aloft,  the  neighbour  of  the  clouds;* 
Cease  to  admire  the  smoke, 
The  riches,  and  the  roar  of  prosperous  Kome. 

Sweet  to  the  wealthy  the  relief  of  change  ; 
Nor  needs  it  tapestried  woof  nor  Tyrian  pall 
For  simple  feast,  whose  mirth 

In  humble  roofs  unknits  the  brows  of  care. 

Now,  hidden  long,  Andromeda's  bright  sire 
Glares  forth  revealed  :  now  rages  Procyon, 
And  the  mad  Lion  star,f 
As  Sol  brings  back  the  languid  days  of  drought. 

Now  doth  the  shepherd,  with  his  languid  flock, 
Seek  streams  and  shades,  and  thickets  dense,  the  lair 
Of  the  rough  Forest- God  ; 
And  silent  margins  miss  the  wandering  winds. 


Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
Non  ante  verso  lene  merum  cado 
Cum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosarum  et 
Pressa  tuis  balanus  capillis 

Jamdudum  apud  me  est.     Eripe  te  morse  ; 
Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  £  et  JSsulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidse. 

Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis  ; 
Omitte  mirari  beatse 
Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romse. 


Plerumque  gratse  divitibus  vices, 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 
Ccense  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro 
Sollicitam  explicuere  frontem. 

Jam  clarus  occultum  Andromedee  pater 
Ostendit  ignem,  jam  Procyon  furit 
Et  stella  vesani  Leonis, 
Sole  dies  referente  siccos  : 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Rivumque  fessus  quserit  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani,  caretque 
Ripa  vagis  taciturna  ventis. 


*  The  lofty  tower  or  belvidere  of  the  palace  built  by  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  whence  Nero  looked  down  on  the  conflagration  of  Rome. 

f  This  fixes  the  season  to  the  beginning  of  July,  when  Cephens,  a  northern  star 
below  Ursa  Minor,  rises.  Cepheus  was  mythically  King  of  Ethiopia,  and  father  of 
Andromeda.  Procyon  rises  about  the  same  time,  and  is  followed,  eleven  days 
afterwards,  by  Sirius.  Leo  completes  the  picture  of  summer  heat. 

J  "Ne  semper  udum  Tibur."  We  interpret  "udum"  as  referring  to  the 
cascades  of  Anio  ;  it  may  mean  the  rills  meandering  through  the  orchards  of  Tibur. 
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All  rest  save  thou,  intent  on  cares  of  state 
And  fears  lest  aught  against  thy  Rome  be  planned 
In  farthest  east,  or  realm 

Of  Persian  Cyrus,  or  by  factious  Don. 

The  issues  of  the  Future  a  wise  God 
Veils  in  the  dark  impenetrable  Night, 
And  smiles  if  mortals  stretch 

Care  beyond  bounds  to  mortal  minds  assigned. 

That  which  is  present  heed,  and  justly  weigh  ; 
What  rests  flows  onward  as  the  river  runs — 
Now,  in  mid-channel  calm, 

Peacefully  gliding  to  Etruscan  seas ; 

Now,  when  wild  torrents  chafe  its  quiet  streams, 
Rolling,  along  with  its  resistless  rush, 
Loosed  crags,  uprooted  trees, 
And  herds  and  flocks,  and  the  lost  homes  of  men, 

While  neighbouring  forests,  and  far  mountain-peaks 
Mingle  their  roar.     Happy  indeed  is  he, 
Lord  of  himself,  to  whom 
'Tis  given  to  say,  as  each  day  ends,  "  I  have  lived  ! 

To-morrow  let  the  Sire  invest  the  heaven 
With  darkest  cloud  or  "  purest  ray  serene," 
He  mars  not  what  has  been, 

Nor  from  Time's  sum  blots  out  one  fleeted  hour. 

Fortune,  exulting  in  her  cruel  task — 
Consistent  in  her  inconsistent  sport — 
Shifts  favours  to  and  fro, 

Now  to  myself,  now  to  another  kind. 


Ta,  civitatem  quis  deceat  status, 
Coras  et  Urbi  sollicitus  times, 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Gyro 

Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors. 

Pmdens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  prerait  deus 
Bidetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 

Fas  trepidat.     Quod  adest  memento 

C  omponere  sequus ;  cetera  fluminis 
I;  itu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alveo  * 
Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 
In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos 

Sdrpesque  raptas  et  pecus  et  domos 
Yolventis  una  non  sine  montium 


Clamore  vicinaeque  silvae, 
Cum  fe#a  diluvies  quietos 

Irritat  amnes.     Ille  potens  sui 
Lsetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse  Vixi :  f  eras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato, 

Vel  sole  puro ;  non  tamen  irritum 
Quodcunque  retro  est,  efficiet  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet, 
Quod  fugiens  semel  bora  vexit. 

Fortuna  ssevo  laeta  negotio  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax 
Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 


*  Orelli  has  "sequore" — most  of  the  MSS.    "alveo," — which  last  reading  is 
nlopted  by  Yonge.     See  his  note  on  the  subject. 

t  ' '  Cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse  Vixi." 

See  Orelli's  note  against  the  usual  interpretation  of  this  passage.     The  meaning 
i;, — "Happy  the  man  who  at  the  end  of  each  day  can  say,  '  I  have  lived.'  " 
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I  praise  her  seated  by  me  ;   if  she  shake 
Her  parting  wings  I  give  back  what  she  gave, 
And,  in  my  virtue  wrapped, 

Make  honest  Poverty  my  dowerless  bride. 

'Tis  not  for  me,  when  groans  the  mast  beneath 
Fierce  Africus,  to  gasp  out  piteous  prayers, 
And  bargain  with  the  gods, 

Lest  gainful  bales  from  Cyprus  or  from  Tyre 

Add  to  the  treasures  of  the  greedy  deep  ; 
Then  from  the  wreck  my  slender  boat  the  gale 
And  the  Twin  star  shall  speed, 

Safe  with  one  rower  through  ^Egsean  storms. 


Laudo  manentem  ;  *  si  celeres  quatit  Decurrere  et  votis  pacisci, 

Pennas,  resigno  quse  dedit  et  mea  Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces 


Non  est  meum,  si  mugiat  Africis  Tutum  per  J3gaeos  tumultus 

Malus  procellis,  ad  miseras  preces  Aura  feret  geminusque  Pollux. 


ODE  XXX. 

PREDICTION   OF   HIS   OWN  FUTURE   TIME. 

Introduction. 

This  ode  appears  clearly  intended  this  is  written  in  dignified  and 
to  be  the  completing  poem  of  some  serious  confidence  in  the  firm  estab- 
considerable  collection  of  lyrical  lishment  of  his  fame.  It  is  unneces- 
pieces,  forming  in  themselves  an  in-  sary  to  defend  Horace  here  from  the 
tegral  representation  of  the  idiosyn-  charge  of  vainglory,  to  which  a  mo- 
crasies  of  the  poet  in  character  and  dern  poet,  arrogating  to  himself  the 
in  genius,  thus  becoming  his  memo-  immortality  of  fame,  would  be  ex- 
rial  or  "  rnonunientum."  We  are  posed.  The  manners  of  an  age  decide 
therefore  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  taste  of  an  age.  The  heathen 
the  epilogue,  not  to  the  Third  Book  poets  spoke  of  the  immortality  of 
only,  but  to  all  the  first  three  their  verses  with  as  little  scruple  as 
books  ;  after  the  publication  of  Christian  poets  speak  of  the  immor- 
which  Horace  made  a  considerable  tality  of  their  souls.  Not  to  mention 
pause  before  he  published  the  fourth,  the  Greek  poets,  Dillenburger  gives 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  open  to  a  tolerably  long  list  of  passages  from 
conjecture,  and  on  which  every  read-  the  Latin — Ennius,  Virgil,  Proper- 
er  can  judge  for  himself.  There  is  a  tius,  Ovid,  Martial — who  spoke  of 
great  difference  in  tone  between  this  their  conquest  over  time  with  no  less 
and  Od.  xx.  Book  II.,  addressed  to  confidence  than  Horace  here  does, 
Maecenas.  That  ode,  half  sportive,  The  metre  in  the  original  is  the 
half  earnest,  seems  written  in  the  same  as  that  of  Ode  i.  Book  I.,  which 
effervescence  of  animal  spirits,  and  perhaps  strengthens  the  supposition 
might  have  been  called  forth  in  any  that  the  poem  is  designed  to  corn- 
moment  of  brilliant  success.  But  plete  a  collection  which  that  ode 

*  "Laudo  manentem."  Orelli  says  that  there  is  extant  a  rare  coin  of  the  time 
of  Commodus,  inscribed  "Fortunes  Manenti,"  in  which  a  woman  is  represented 
seated  holding  a  horse  by  the  halter  with  her  right  hand — in  her  left  a  cornucopia. 
We  have  availed  ourselves  of  this  image  in  translating  "manentem." 

t  "  Biremis  scaphae,"  a  two-oared  boat,  rowed  by  a  single  rower.  —  ORELLI. 
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commenced.     But  in  translation  the  expression    and    earnest    sentiment 

spirit  of  this  ode  seems  to  us  iin-  than   that   which  we   have  adopted 

peratively  to  demand  a  measure  more  for  the   version  of   the    dedicatory 

akin  to   our  associations    of   grave  ode. 

"  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius." 

I  have  built  a  monument  than  bronze  more  lasting, 

Soaring  more  high  than  regal  pyramids, 
Uncankered  by  the  gnawing  of  the  rain-drop,  ( 

Unshaken  by  the  rushing  of  the  blast, 

Standing  unchanged  amid  the  changeful  seasons, 
Through  the  linked  march  of  the  innumerous  years. 

I  shall  not  wholly  die  !     From  Libitina  * 
A  part,  yea,  much,  of  mine  own  self  escapes. 

Renewing  bloom  from  praise  in  after  ages, 

My  growth  through  time  shall  be  to  fresher  youth, 

Long  as  the  High  Priest,  with  the  Silent  Virgin, 
Ascends  the  sacred  Capitol  of  Eome.f 

Where  rolls  loud  Aufidus  his  headlong  river, 

Where  parched-up  Daunus  £  held  his  rustic  sway, 

Mine  on  men's  lips  shall  be  a  name  familiar  ; 
I  of  the  low-born  now  become  the  prince 

Under  whose  leadership  ^Eolian  music 

First  found  an  empire  in  Italian  song. 
Take  airs  of  state — the  right  is  earned — and  crown  me, 

Willing  Melpomene,  with  Delphic  bay. 


Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius  Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex. 

Rt  galique  situ  pyramidum  altius,  Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus 

Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens  Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Dauuus  agrestium 

•abilis  Regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens, 


PC  ssit  diruere  aut  innumerat 


Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum.  Princeps  folium  carmen  ad  Italos 

Non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei  Deduxisse§  modos.     Sume  superbiam        \ 

Vitabit  Libitinam  :  usque  ego  postera  Quaesitam  meritis  et  mihi  Delphica 

Crescam  laude  recens,  dum  Capitolium  Lauro  cinge  volets,  Melpomene,  comam. 

*  Venus  Libitina,  the  Funereal  Venus— Death. 

t  Viz.,  "  while  the  Pontifex  Maximus  shall,  on  the  ides  of  every  month,  go  up  to 
the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  her  virgins  walking  solemnly  in  the  proces- 
sion, as  they  did,  while  the  boys  sang  hymns  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  With  a 
Roman  this  was  equivalent  to  saying  '  for  ever.'  " — MACLEANE. 

%  "  Pauper  aquse  Daunus,"  "Daunus  scant  of  water."  The  epithet  is  thus,  by 
p(  etic  licence,  applied  to  the  legendary  king,  which,  in  plain  prose,  belongs  to  the 
country  he  ruled. 

§  "  Princeps  deduxisse."  We  take  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  translation  to 
b(  the  true  meaning.  "Princeps"  is  the  technical  title  of  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
emigrants,  led  from  (deduxisse)  one  country  to  found  a  colony  or  state  in  an- 
ot  her.  And  it  is  in  that  capacity  of  prince  or  leader  thus  establishing  a  state,  that 
H  orace  then  proceeds  to  demand  the  crown  of  bay. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 
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GRACE   OWEN'S  ENGAGEMENT.— CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


IT  was  not  a  hard  task  to  over- 
come tbe  few  difficulties  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  Maurice's 
scheme.  And  now  came  to  Antonia 
the  dawn  of  a  new  life  and  the  ful- 
filment of  her  old  one.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  the  old,  because  she  had  at 
last  found  scope  for  the  full  exercise 
of  her  talents,  and  was  fairly  on  the 
road  to  finding  scope  for  her  genius 
also;  the  dawning  of  a  new  life, 
because — was  it  not  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  her  warm  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  should  seek  to  find 
fulfilment  too  1 

And  so  it  happened,  as  indeed 
was  inevitable.  When  perfect  sym- 
pathy exists  between  a  woman  and 
one  who  possesses  mental  qualities 
which  she  has  not,  and  which  she 
therefore,  after  the  manner  of 
women,  exaggerates,  and  when  this 
sympathy  is  combined  with  the 
undoubting  belief  that  her  own 
feelings,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
appreciated  and  returned,  there  can 
be  but  one  result.  In  Antonia;s 
case,  a  passionate  nature,  intensi- 
fying every  thought  and  every 
emotion,  carried  her  along  the 
pleasant  and  natural,  but  danger- 
ous, road  without  allowing  her  to 
stop  and  examine  her  own  heart ; 
while  her  unconsciousness  of  self 
and  want  of  feminine  vanity  made 
her  place  Maurice  upon  a  higher 
level  in  comparison  with  herself 
than  perhaps  he  deserved.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  really  above  her  in 
some  things— in  delicacy  of  per- 
ception, for  instance,  which  with 
him  was  the  result  of  refinement 
and  cultivation,  and  was  founded 
on  comparison  and  judgment,  while 
with  her  it  depended  almost  entire- 
ly upon  an  instinct  which  was  very 
apt  to  make  mistakes.  Again,  he 
had  a  quality  in  which  she  was  almost 
entirely  deficient — that  which  leads 
the  possessor  of  it  to  look  upon 


human  nature  and  the  outside  world 
with  a  constant  view  to  artistic  re- 
lation, and  which  sharpens,  subti- 
lises, and  fills  with  life  the  brain, 
while  it  renders  the  heart  cool  and 
equable  in  its  pulsations.  He  was, 
in  a  word,  essentially  the  artist  of 
talent  and  culture,  and  so  far  was  the 
superior ;  but  then  she  had  genius, 
which,  when  once  it  has  received 
the  seed  of  culture,  does  not  cease 
to  produce  tares,  it  is  true,  but 
of  every  good  grain  sown  therein 
brings  forth  a  thousand-fold. 

This  exuberant  nature  of  hers, 
hitherto  narrowed  and  confined,  ra- 
pidly expanded  under  the  influences 
of  love  and  art.  Her  personal  ap- 
pearance even  shared  in  the  change ; 
and,  without  becoming  beautiful, 
she  began  imperceptibly  to  acquire 
the  charm  of  manner  which  is  the 
privilege  of  those  only  whose  souls 
are  large  and  fair.  Her  figure 
gained  a  kind  of  stately  elasticity, 
her  bright  eyes  brightened,  she  at- 
tended more  carefully  to  matters 
of  dress  and  appearance,  she  looked 
younger  and  happier.  It  was  in 
her  the  artist  and  the  woman  flow- 
ering together.  Gradual  as  the 
change  was,  Maurice  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  it ;  but,  though  by 
no  means  stupid  in  such  matters, 
and  certainly  not  without  his  share 
of  the  vanity  common  to  all  men 
where  women  are  concerned,  he 
never  connected  himself  in  any  way 
with  it. 

The  life  lived  by  both  was  now 
happy  in  the  extreme.  Maurice 
had  already  tasted  the  delightful 
foretaste  of  fame,  and  nothing  had 
occurred  to  deaden  its  effect.  He 
was  no  longer  hampered  by  poverty, 
he  was  already  distinguished  in 
that  art  which  he  now  loved  en- 
tirely and  for  its  own  sake,  his  so- 
ciety was  courted,  his  intellectual 
nature  gratified  by  the  friendships 
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that  he  was  enabled  to  form  among 
men,  and  his  deeper  needs  of  the 
heart  by  what  so  few  men  ever  find 
—  ind  the  highest  and  best  of  men 
the  least  often  of  all — the  full  sym- 
pathy and  devotion  of  a  woman 
who  could  keep  pace  with  him  in 
all  his  advances,  console  and  en- 
courage, praise  and  appreciate, 
lec'irn  and  teach — to  whom  he  could 
open  all  his  heart,  and  who  gave 
him  all  hers  in  return. 

And  her  happiness  was  complete 
also.  Her  love  had  grown  so  gra- 
dually, and  had  become  so  much  a 
part  of  her  nature,  that  she  never 
thought  about  it.  It  was  like  the 
air  she  breathed ;  and  she  was  never 
disturbed  by  the  most  passing 
doubt.  How  should  a  woman  like 
her  bestow  all  her  soul  in  vain  1  It 
could  not  be  so  in  the  very  nature 
of  things. 

Meanwhile  her  progress  in  study 
was  rapid  and  brilliant.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  she 
astonished  the  skilful  musician 
under  whose  instruction  she  placed 
herself ;  he  accepted  her  at  once 
for  what  she  was,  and  she  had  to 
pass  through  no  preliminary  course 
of  "  so  !  "  s  and  "  hm  ! "  s.  It  was 
not  long  before  her  teacher  pro- 
cured her  an  engagement  at  the 
Court  Church,  and  she  had  every 
prospect  of  coming  to  terms  with 
the  Director  of  the  theatre  at  Dres- 
den, where  it  was  thought  best  for 
her  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
a  first  appearance. 

The  friendship  between  herself 
and  the  painter  was  equally  benefi- 
cial to  both,  so  far  as  related  to  ar- 
tistic development.  Each  supplied 
a  want  in  the  other.  She  supplied 
h  is  deficiency  in  enthusiasm,  while 
he  rectified  the  somewhat  uneven 
balance  of  her  nature,  in  which  en- 
thusiasm was  carried  to  so  high 
a  pitch.  The  relation  between 
them  was  thus  of  a  peculiar  and 
unusual  nature.  No  word  of  love 
had  as  yet  arisen  between  them  to 
d  isturb  them  or  break  their  perfect 
confidence.  The  love  that  was  felt 
by  Antonia  was  too  strong  and  too 


real,  and  had  enveloped  her  too 
completely,  to  make  her  afraid,  and 
he — was  he  not  the  lover  of  Grace 
Owen? 

Maurice  now  lived  in  good  lodg- 
ings in  the  Schlosz-Gasse,  but  he 
removed  to  them  from  his  old  attic 
much  against  the  grain.  The  daily 
presence  of  Antonia  had  become 
almost  a  necessary  part  of  his  life 
and  of  his  work;  and,  though  he 
affected  to  rejoice  at  having  re- 
gained his  peace  of  ear,  the  absence 
of  the  voice,  of  whose  industry  he 
had  so  often  complained,  was  miss- 
ed by  him  more  than  he  himself 
imagined. 

So  weeks  and  months  passed  on, 
during  which  the  two  lived  a  kind 
of  ideal  life  without  ever  pausing 
to  think  of  the  real  nature  of  their 
feelings  towards  each  other.  The 
days  resembled  each  other  so  close- 
ly, and  were  so  calm  and  pleasant, 
that  it  never  occurred  to  either 
that  their  present  way  of  life  could 
ever  end.  But  the  inevitable  end 
must  come  at  last — and  it  came. 

One  spring  evening,  nearly  a 
year  since  Edward  Maurice  had 
achieved  his  first  sudden  and  un- 
expected success,  he  found  himself 
alone  with  Antonia  at  her  lodging. 
Her  uncle  had  a  temporary  engage- 
ment at  Leipzig,  and  her  aunt  had 
accompanied  him.  She  herself  was 
singing  at  the  piano  when  Maurice 
entered,  so  tha%  her  back  being  to- 
wards the  door,  she  did  not  see  him. 
When  she  had  finished  he  made  an 
exclamation  of  applause.  She  turn- 
ed round. 

"  That  is  not  fair,"  she  said,  "  to 
listen  when  I  am  singing  to  my- 
self." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  I  did  so, 
though.  I  have  found  out  an  im- 
portant secret  about  you  by  it." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  That  you  sing  better  to  your- 
self alone  than  to  an  audience. 
That  is  common  among  amateurs, 
but  not  among  artists." 

"  Is  that  a  compliment,  or  not  1 " 

"  It  doesn't  sound  like  one,  I 
admit.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the 
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singer  who  takes  equal  care  when 
alone,  and  finds  her  own  heart  the 
most  sympathetic  audience,  must 
love  art  in  the  very  highest  way, 
and  not  at  all  for  the  thalers  and 
groschen." 

Antonia  laughed.  "  But  I  do 
love  it  for  the  thalers  and  groschen," 
she  answered. 

"  Less  than  you  think,  I  fancy," 
replied  Maurice.  "  But  vive  V  argent, 
nevertheless.  I  certainly  shall  not 
quarrel  with  you." 

"  But  I  mean  to  quarrel  with 
you.  I  would  really  rather  that 
you  would  not  listen  when  I  don't 
know  it."  Antonia  spoke  seriously, 
and  as  though  she  meant  what  she 
said. 

"  There — do  not  scold  me,  but  I 
cannot  say  I  repent.  Have  you 
seen  the  Herr  Director  lately  ?" 

"  A  hundred  times,  but  we  cannot 
agree.  We  are  both  too  fond  of 
the  groschen,  I  think." 

"  You  are  quite  right — don't  let 
him  get  hold  of  you  for  nothing. 
I  would  go  to  Leipzig  sooner — they 
would  be  glad  of  you  there  just 
now." 

"  Of  course — and  if  I  had  only 
been  wise  enough  to  drop  a  hint  to 
our  Director  here  that  I  was  un- 
certain where  I  should  come  out, 
he  would  soon  have  come  to  terms. 
But  I  have  rather  set  my  heart 
on  Dresden,  and  he  knows  it  too 
well." 

"  He  will  come  round  at  last ;  so 
many  people  here  would  be  angry, 
if  he  did  not.  So  hold  out,  by  all 
means." 

"Trust  me!  And  you how 

is  the  fresco  to-day?" 

"Oh,  as  usual  —  that  is  to  say, 
getting  on  slowly  enough.  I  will 
take  you  to  see  it  in  a  day  or  two 
— only  I  am  always  afraid  of  you." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  are  always  compar- 
ing me  against  Murillo,  and  Ka- 
phael,  and  Titian, — which  is  grossly 
unfair." 

"  Should  you  like  me  to  judge 
your  picture  against  the  Tinker  of 
Mieris,  then?" 


"God  forbid!  That  would  be 
outside  me  altogether  —  the  spirit 
of  the  Dutchman  would  stand  a- 
ghast  in  his  grave  at  my  vagueness. 
So  don't  be  absurd,  but  play  me 
something.  I  won't  ask  you  to 
sing  any  more — that  would  be  un- 
fair in  my  turn." 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
the  theatre  to-night." 

"  So  I  was,  but  felt  tired  and  lazy. 
I  don't  think  I  shall  go  there  much 
again  before  a  certain  occasion." 

"  Thank  you.  So  my  music  will 
suit  you  when  you  are  tired  and 
lazy." 

"At  all  events  it  will  suit  me 
now." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  tired  and  lazy 
too." 

"  You  are  never  lazy,  and  if  you 
are  tired,  I  will  not  be  hard  on 
you." 

He  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  at 
the  piano  close  to  her  side. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  took 
up  at  random  a  piece  of  music  from 
the  heap  that  lay  all  round  her  in 
the  wildest  confusion.  She  never 
kept  anything  in  its  place,  and  al- 
ways had  to  trust  to  instinct  to  find 
what  she  wanted.  The  piece  to 
which  her  hand  was  guided  was  a 
rather  light  sonata  of  Mozart.  She 
began  to  play  from  the  notes,  but 
the  evening  light  was  gradually 
diminishing,  so  that  she  had  to  trust 
to  memory  more  and  more.  As  she 
did  not  know  this  sonata  very  ac- 
curately her  performance  became 
rather  vague,  and  she  began  to  make 
repeats,  and  to  try  experiments  in 
expression.  Her  mood  at  the  time 
was  by  no  means  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  the  music,  but  still 
she  went  on,  without  knowing 
why,  until,  mingling  the  composer's 
fancies  with  her  own,  she  created 
an  effect  which  was  that  of  Mozart 
exaggerated  and  almost  caricatured 
— the  joy  of  earth  rendered  wildly 
sad. 

There  was  something  in  the  deep, 
almost  grotesque,  yet  pathetic  irony 
of  the  music,  as  she  played  it, — in 
the  soft,  warm  dimness  of  the  spring 
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evening  that  entered  at  the  open 
window,  —  in  the  gentle  swaying 
motion  with  which  Antonia  always 
kept  time  to  her  own  playing, — 
ard  even  in  the  bare  sombreness 
of  the  room  itself,  that  had  an 
effect  upon  the  sensitive  nature  of 
the  painter  something  like  that  of 
autumn  on  the  year — the  closing 
of  the  ever  too  short  summer,  and 
the  warning  that,  very  soon,  no 
good  things  will  be  left  in  life  save 
the  memories  of  the  past,  and  such 
sorry  makeshifts  for  warmth  and 
jcy  as  winter  allows.  He  seemed 
as  though  he  felt  the  roses  of  his 
life — they  had  been  of  late  so 
many  and  so  sweet — dropping  pre- 
maturely from  their  thorns,  and  the 
fragrance  of  its  white  lilies  changing 
into  the  sad,  heavy  odour  of  fallen 
leaves.  Antonia,  too,  seemed  more 
than  touched  by  the  same  melan- 
choly spirit.  The  very  soul  of  the 
great  master  whose  music  was  be- 
fore her,  who  knew  so  well  that 
from  laughter  to  tears  the  interval 
is  imperceptible,  who  felt  so  fully 
how  beautiful  is  earth,  but  how  sad 
and  how  vain,  after  all,  is  its  beauty 
— in  whose  brightest  strains  we  seem 
always  to  hear  the  words,  "  Earth 
ij-  very  fair,  but  how  soon  it  passeth ! 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die" — seemed  present  with  them 
both.  It  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  either  to  have  uttered 
a  word.  Gradually  Maurice  lost  all 
definite  idea  of  the  sounds  which 
never  ceased  to  float  around,  and 
folt  them  only  in  his  heart.  A 
great  dread  of  the  end  was  upon 
him.  It  seemed  as  though  his  hap- 


piness, his  life  itself,  depended  upon 
the  duration  of  those  wandering 
sounds,  and  that,  when  they  should 
cease,  all  would  cease  too.  What 
Antonia  felt,  who  can  guess  1  Bat, 
suddenly — what  caprice,  what  im- 
pulse, what  strange  power  stirred 
her,  she,  at  least,  could  never  have 
told — she  began  to  sing  softly,  and 
to  herself — for  she  had,  by  now, 
become  unconscious  of  aught  save 
dreams — that  air  from '  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro,'  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
yearning,  passionate,  yet  undoubt- 
ing  love  —  the  languor  of  joyful 
longing  and  the  deep  melancholy 
of  intense  passion — the  joy  of  sad- 
ness, and  the  utter  sadness  of  joy — 

"  Deh  vieni,  non  tardar,  0  Gioja  bella  ! 
Vieni  ove  amore  per  goder  t'appella ; 
Finche  risplende  in  ciel  notturna  face, 
Finche  1'aria  e  dolce,  e  il  mondo  tace 

Vieni,  mio  ben !"     .     .     . 

The  secret  of  the  hour  was  told 
— the  veil  of  both  their  lives  at  last 
was  torn  away. 

When  the  last  notes  of  the  song 
had  died  unheard,  her  wonderful 
eyes,  soft  and  bright  even  in  the 
darkness,  and  full  of  a  strange  light, 
were  drawn  towards  his.  His  face 
was  pale,  and  he  trembled. 

"Antonia!"  he  said,  but  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  his  voice  was  in- 
audible. Her  heart  heard  it,  how- 
ever, and  understood  it  too,  for  the 
next  moment  sjie  was  in  his  arms. 

It  was  late  when  they  parted. 
When  Maurice  returned  to  his  lodg- 
ing he  found  two  letters  for  him, 
one  from  Lawson,  the  other  from 
the  father  of  Grace  Owen. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


Grace  Owen — where  was  she  in 
the  memory  of  Edward  Maurice1? 

It  may  be  opposed  to  poetic 
tlieory,  but  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
love  affords  no  contradiction  to  the 
common  experience  of  men  that  a 
great  change  of  scene,  combined 
Y,  ith  a  still  greater  change  of  habits, 
associations,  and  aims,  is  fully 


sufficient  to  cast  a  very  thick  veil 
indeed  over  old  aims,  old  scenes, 
and  old  feelings.  No  one  is  wil- 
fully inconstant,  but  no  one  is  proof 
against  involuntary  forgetfulness. 
The  saying  of  Horace  about  those 
who  hurry  beyond  sea  is  daily  con- 
demned by  facts.  So  much  does  a 
change  of  country,  with  all  its  at- 
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tendant  and  consequent  changes, 
alter  our  feelings  and  almost  our 
very  nature,  that,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  man  who  is  sub- 
jected to  it  very  seldom  remains  the 
same  person,  even  in  his  own  eyes. 
Who  even  among  those  whose  ex- 
perience of  change  of  country  has 
been  confined  to  an  autumn  tour 
has  not  found  that,  before  three 
days  are  well  over,  a  cloud  has 
formed  itself  between  his  immedi- 
ate present  and  his  immediate  past ; 
before  three  weeks,  a  thick  wall  of 
new  ideas  and  new  associations'? 
But  he  must  either  be  very  old  in 
years,  or  extremely  unimpressible,  or 
very  abnormally  constituted,  who, 
having  changed  not  only  his  country 
but  his  opinions,  his  views  about 
life  and  all  his  aims  and  desires — 
having  held  no  communication  with 
his  own  country  for  two  eventful 
years,  having  been  surrounded  dur- 
ing that  time  by  intensely  powerful 
influences, — remains  the  same  in  his 
feelings  as  before  the  change  came 
about.  Now  Edward  Maurice  was 
not  old,  not  unimpressionable,  and 
not  constituted  differently  from 
other  men  of  his  mental  level,  and 
so  Grace  Owen  had  gradually  come 
to  dwell  less  and  less  in  his  thoughts, 
until  of  late  he  often  spent  days  to- 
gether without  giving  her  a  single 
recollection.  Still,  until  this  evening, 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  being  in- 
constant to  her,  and  no  doubt  fan- 
cied, and  would  have  asserted,  that 
he  was  as  much  in  love  with  her  as 
ever.  If  she  had  been  false  to  him, 
he  would  probably  have  been  ex- 
tremely indignant,  and  have  looked 
upon  himself  as  deeply  injured,  and, 
if  he  had  ever  examined  himself 
closely,  would  probably  have  made 
an  effort  to  thrust  Anton ia  from  his 
heart.  But,  as  with  Antonia,  so 
with  himself,  his  love  had  grown 
so  gradually  that  self-examination 
had  been  rendered  impossible,  and 
the  more  so  that  no  obstacles  had 
lain  in  the  way  which  might  have 
ripened  it  or  laid  it  bare  prema- 
turely. There  had  been  no  absence, 
no  interference  of  friends,  no  occa- 


sions for  jealousy,  no  quarrels  ;  all 
had  been  sunshine,  and  constant 
intercourse,  and  undoubting  trust. 
The  course  of  my  life  is  pleasant, 
let  it  run  on.  There  is  no  danger 
to  me  who  love  Grace,  none  to 
Antonia  who  is  absorbed  in  art. 
Such  had  been  the  nearest  approach 
to  self-examination  that  Maurice 
had  made  during  the  whole  period, 
and  that  not  often  and  never 
consciously.  Thus,  for  some  time, 
matters  between  himself  and  An- 
tonia had  come  to  a  crisis  that 
needed  only  the  slightest  accident 
to  develop  itself  fully.  Such  an 
accident  had  now  happened,  and 
both  now  knew  their  own  hearts 
and  the  heart  of  each  other. 

Certainly  no  one  was  less  than 
Grace  in  the  mind  of  her  pro- 
fessed lover  when  he  returned  to 
his  lodgings  and  found  the  two 
letters.  He  remembered  now  with 
anything  but  pleasure  that  his  two 
years  of  probation,  to  which  he 
had  not  long  before  looked  forward 
with  such  impatience,  had  more 
than  come  to  an  end.  He  would 
have  given  almost  anything  save 
the  love  of  Antonia,  if  he  could 
have  purchased  two  years  more. 
"  However,"  he  thought,  "  since  the 
time  must  have  coine  at  last,  per- 
haps it  is  best  now.  Besides,  I 
don't  deserve  that  my  path  through 
the  affair  should  be  one  of  roses." 
He  opened  first  the  letter  from 
Grace's  father. 

"  HOTEL  DE ,  PARIS, 

June  10,  184-. 

"  MY  DEAR  EDWARD, — Though 
I  thought  it  best  that  there  should 
be  no  direct  communication  be- 
tween us  during  the  period  of  your 
study,  I  have  taken  care,  through 
others,  to  keep  myself  informed  of 
what  you  have  been  doing.  I  am 
glad  to  have  heard  nothing  but 
what  is  even  more  than  satisfactory. 
Your  industry  and  your  character 
are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  these,  together  with  your  talent, 
have,  it  seems,  found  their  reward. 
I  congratulate  you  most  heartily, 
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and  am  fully  prepared,  on  my  own 
part,  to  keep  my  promise. 

<:  But  are  you  still  in  the  same 
mind  1  I  presume  so,  as  your  own 
sense  of  honour,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  have  led  you  to  in- 
form me,  if  otherwise.  But  now 
those  circumstances  have  changed, 
and  I  think  it  right  to  inform  you 
at  once  how  matters  stand.  If  you 
now  wish  to  withdraw  I  shall  not 
blame  you — you  will  only  be  taking 
a  wise  and  prudent  course.  But  I 
am  forced  to  put  your  affection  for 
Grace  very  strongly  to  the  proof. 

';  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  am  no 
longer  a  rich  man.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  tell  you  how  my  misfortunes 
have  come  about — that  I  will  keep 
to  another  opportunity.  I  will 
only  say  now  that  they  have  been 
allowed  by  all,  even  those  who 
suffered  with  me,  to  have  been 
misfortunes  only  and  not  faults. 
But  it  comes  to  this — that  I  have 
not  enough  left  to  support  myself 
and  Grace  in  reasonable  comfort — 
and,  what  is  worse,  I  fear  that  my 
state  of  health  will  never  permit 
me  to  take  any  steps  to  recover  my 
position. 

*"  You  yourself  cannot  yet  be  in 
a  position  to  marry  at  once.  Grace 
has  therefore  thought  it  best — 
against  my  wish,  certainly,  but  it 
seems  inevitable — to  attempt  to  do 
something.  Indeed  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  Her  plan  is  to  spend 
the  next  year  or  two  on  the  Conti- 
nent, so  that  we  may  live  as  cheaply 
as  we  can,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  she  may  learn  to  turn  her 
musical  talent  to  the  best  account. 

''  We  are  accordingly  on  our  way 
to  Dresden,  which  place  we  have 
fixed  on  because  you  are  there. 
If,  however,  you  think  it  best 
to  change  your  mind — I  shall  not 
blame  you,  nor  will  Grace — let  me 
know  at  once,  and  we  will  endea- 
vour to  avoid  a  meeting.  I  cannot 
remain  here  to  await  your  answer, 
as  I  am  obliged  to  save  every 
penny.  So  the  best  way  will  be 
for  you  to  address  a  note  for  me  to 
the  Hotel  de  Pologne,  at  Dresden, 
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so  that  I  may  receive  it  immediately 
on  my  arrival,  containing  your  an- 
swer. If  the  tenor  of  it  should  in- 
duce me  not  to  remain,  we  should 
continue  our  journey  to  Vienna, 
where  I  have  friends  and  intro- 
ductions. 

"  Grace  is  well  in  health.  She 
does  not  know  I  am  writing  to 
you. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  terrible  over- 
throw of  the  prospects  of  all  of  us 
— of  yours  as  much  as  any  one's. 
But  I  trust  that  both  you  and  I  are 
good  Christians  enough  to  submit 
with  hope  and  patience  to  the  will 
of  God,  whatever  it  may  be. 

"  Hoping  to  find  your  answer  on 
my  arrival,  believe  me  to  be,  yours 
always,  KICHARD  OWEN." 

"NEWMAN  STREET,  LONDON, 
June  9. 

"  MY  DEAR  MAUKICE,  —  I  am 
going  to  send  you  some  very  bad 
news  indeed.  You  perhaps  may 
have  heard  of  it  independently  of 
me,  but  reports  are  such  strange 
things  that  I  hasten  to  tell  you  what 
I  know. 

"  Well  then,  there  is  no  mincing 
the  matter — old  Owen  has  gone  to 
complete  smash — as  complete  as 
can  be  imagined.  What  is  worse, 
matters  can  never  be  set  right 
again  with  him,  and  he,  I  fear,  is 
sinking  fast.  \  am  not  man  of 
business  enough  to  tell  you  all  the 
causes  and  circumstances  —  they 
were  awfully  complicated,  but  no 
one  blames  Owen  in  the  least — that, 
at  all  events,  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear.  I  myself  came  back  from 
Eome,  between  which  place  and 
Florence  I  have  been  getting  rid 
of  the  last  year  or  thereabouts,  as 
soon  as  I  heard  of  the  affair,  to  see 
if  I  could  be  of  any  use,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times.  As  you  know, 
the  poor  girl  has  no  relations  who 
are  in  the  least  likely  to  do  any- 
thing for  her  ;  besides,  when  one 
is  down,  relations  are  worse  even 
than  friends,  if  that  is  possible. 
Not  only  do  they  never  help  you, 
but  they  give  good  advice  into  the 
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bargain — from  which  may  the  gods 
preserve  us  all  for  evermore ! — and 
when  you  don't  take  it — what  sane 
man  ever  does  ? — they  shake  their 
heads  and  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
say  that  at  all  events  they  have  done 
their  best,  and  let  you  go  to  the 
devil.  Crede  experto.  Where  was 
I  ?  Well,  I  have  seen  her,  and  I 
can  give  you  at  least  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  she  has  kept 
her  health  and  her  looks  also, 
though  of  course  she  has  lost  a 
little  of  her  brightness,  for  the 
time.  She  was  very  glad  to  see 
me,  and,  as  I  could  do  nothing 
else,  I  tried  to  do  what  I  have  just 
been  inveighing  against,  to  give 
good  advice.  Like  a  brave  and 
sensible  girl,  however,  she  scorned 
it  altogether.  I  don't  think  she 
would  even  take  yours.  If  these 
things  are  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  \ 
You  will  certainly  have  a  wife  with 
a  will  of  her  own.  She  has  made 
up  her  mind,  as  her  father  can  do 
nothing,  to  go  abroad  and  make 
music  her  profession  instead  of  her 
amusement.  Well,  she  has  good 
talent — at  least  we  used  to  think 
so  —  and  might  make  something 
of  it.  She  won't,  of  course,  be  a 
Pasta,  but  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
pay  her  baker's  and  cheesemonger's 
bills.  Still,  I  hope  from  my  soul 
it  will  be  unnecessary.  Of  course 
no  one  here  now  knows  your  exact 
position.  You  could  not  write  to 
Grace,  and  you  would  not  write  to 
me.  Well,  we  are  in  the  same 
boat,  and  so  I  must  not  complain, 
and  you  may,  or  may  not,  be  well 
off.  If  you  are,  and  your  prospects 
are  as  good  as  the  rumour  of  the 
studios — that  abominable  liar  ! — 
vaguely  says,  well  and  good.  If 
you  are  not,  I  suppose  the  lady 
must  go  into  training.  Time  will 
show.  The  only  wise  thing  to 
which  I  could  persuade  her  was  to 
begin  the  world  at  Dresden,  where 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  them  both, 
and,  perhaps,  be  able,  if  you  still 
frequent  the  society  of  musical  peo- 
ple, to  put  her  in  the  way  of  what 


she  ought  to  do.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  would  have  taken  my 
advice  on  that  point  either,  unless 
her  own  inclinations  had  accorded 
with  it.  As  it  was,  she  made  a 
little  fight  of  it,  but  her  game  was 
very  open,  and  she  yielded  to  my 
arguments  as  soon  as  I  made  a  pre- 
tence of  giving  them  up. 

"  She  knows  I  am  writing  to  you, 
but,  as  she  will  not  send  any  but 
the  coldest  messages,  I  will  not  re- 
peat them.  I  do  not  think  they 
soar  above  kindest  regards.  You 
will,  however,  see  both  father  and 
daughter  and  hear  what  she  has  to 
say  to  you,  without  having  to  trust 
to  a  third  person,  in  a  very  few 
days.  They  start  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow will  be  in  Paris.  The 
father  means,  he  tells  me,  to  write 
to  you  himself  from  there,  and  then 
they  will  proceed  immediately  to 
Dresden.  But,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  they  will  never  arrive 
there.  Of  course,  I  do  not  hint 
my  suspicions  to  Grace — I  consider 
it  to  be  my  mission  at  present  to  keep 
her  spirits  up  as  much  as  possible — 
but  her  father's  life  is  not  worth  a 
day's  purchase.  It  is  as  well  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  He  is  very 
weak,  and  has  violent  palpitations 
of  the  heart  on  the  least  occasion 
of  exertion  or  excitement,  and  an 
acute  pain  apparently  across  the 
muscles  of  his  chest.  Perhaps  you 
will  say  it  is  folly  for  them  to 
travel — but  what  is  to  be  done  1  I 
myself  believe  that  anything  will 
be  better  for  him  than  to  remain  in 
England,  and  Dr  Lewis  tells  me  he 
thinks  so  too. 

"  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  now. 
I  offered  to  see  them  to  Dresden 
myself,  but — alas  and  woe  is  me  ! 
— the  evil  genius  who  takes  charge 
of  my  pocket  says  "  impossible  ; " 
and  that  other  evil  genius  who 
watches  over  all  people  who  have 
money  to  lend,  confirms  the  decree. 
Even  my  friends,  who  would  have 
spared  me  a  pound  or  two  if  I  were 
going  to  remain  in  England,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me  when 
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they  heard  I  was  going  abroad ; 
and  those  who  would  have  helped 
ire  if  they  could  are  of  course  in 
the  same  state  as  myself.  As  it  is, 
I  must  wait  some  weeks  before  I 
can  get  back  to  Florence,  where  I 
now  have  a  little  copying  work  to 
d:> — very  little,  indeed,  but  still 
enough  to  keep  me  in  not  the  very 
worst  tobacco  and  not  the  very 
blackest  wine — the  only  things 
upon  which  I  spend  more  than  two 
h  re  at  a  time. 

"  In  two  hours  I  accompany  the 
Owens  to  Dover — I  wish  I  was 
going  farther,  but  die  fare  ?  The 
worst  is,  I  fear  Grace  may  take  it 
unkindly  of  me  —  but  I  daresay 
she  guesses  the  reason  pretty  well. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Maurice,  I  have 
written  this  letter  rather  lightly, 
but  you  know  my  way.  I  need 
not  say  how  much  I  really  feel  for 
you  all,  especially  for  that  poor 
girl.  If  I  can  possibly  be  of  any 
service  to  you  here — I  must  remain 
in  London  three  weeks  more  at  the 
least — write  to  me  at  the  old  place. 
I  am  not  living  there,  but  they 
take  in  my  letters. 

"  Good-bye.  I  suppose  that  in 
the  course  of  this  extraordinary 
muddle  called  life,  and  somewhere 
in  this  extremely  small  place  called 
the  earth,  we  shall  meet  again  one 
of  these  days.  If  not — well,  I  sup- 
pose it  won't  much  matter,  though 
I  confess  I  should  be  sorry.  Let 
ine  hear  from  you.  Grace  has 
p  -omised  for  you,  so  you  will  have 
to  buy  some  pens  at  last.  They  are 
not  very  expensive  things,  and  not 
difficult  to  discover,  although  you 
seem  to  think  so.  Ever,  my  dear 
Maurice,  yours, 

"  FKANK  LAWSON." 

Maurice  sat  down  at  the  table  as 
one  stupefied.  He  had  to  read 
b<  >th  letters  at  least  twice  over  be- 
fc  re  he  was  able  fully  to  compre- 
hend their  meaning.  When  he  at 
last  succeeded,  he  sat  for  some 
time  longer  without  being  able  to 
realise  his  position.  Not  that  he 
AY  as  in  doubt — it  was  clear  that 


gratitude,  duty,  honour,  all  sum- 
moned him  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
to  Grace  Owen.  Had  she  not  be- 
stowed herself  on  him  when  no 
marriage  appeared  too  brilliant  for 
her,  and  when  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  find  daily  bread1?  Had  it  not 
been  through  her  father's  kindness 
that  no  obstacles  had  been  thrown 
in  his  way,  save  those  which  were 
obviously  necessary  *?  Had  it  not 
been  at  her  father's  expense  that 
he  had  been  enabled  to  acquire  the 
position  he  held  already  in  the 
world  of  art  and  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects that  lay  before  him  1  More 
than  this,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
force  him  to  keep  his  engagement 
now  that  circumstances  were  altered 
— he  was  left  free  to  do  what  seemed 
best  for  himself.  And  Grace  her- 
self, who  had  waited  for  him  for 
two  long  years — had  she  not  a  right 
to  look  to  him  for  self-sacrificing 
protection?  It  would  be  base  to 
have  obtained  her  love  while  she 
was  rich  and  he  poor,  and  as  soon 
as  she  became  almost  destitute 
and  he  had  acquired  the  means 
of  marrying  to  throw  her  aside. 
As  regarded  Grace,  it  was  not  a 
question  of  love  at  all — the  ques- 
tion was  simply  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  act  like  a  gentleman. 
But  Antonia — had  he  no  duty  to- 
wards her  ? 

He  owed  her  also  gratitude. 
Not  all  the  wealth  of  Richard 
Owen,  told  a  thousand  times,  not 
all  the  skill  and  experience  of 
Tibald,  could  have  done  for  Ed- 
ward Maurice  what  the  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  had 
accomplished.  He  felt  that  al- 
though to  Owen  he  owed  his  edu- 
cation, it  was  to  Antonia  that  he 
owed  his  success.  It  would  be  like 
robbing  her  to  lay  his  laurels  at 
the  feet  of  another.  It  was  An- 
tonia, not  Grace,  who  had  encour- 
aged him,  who  had  consoled  him, 
who  had  gone  through  all  his  la- 
bours with  him  step  by  step ;  it 
was  she  who  had  toiled  with  him — 
it  was  she  who  should  share  that 
toil's  reward.  She,  too,  had  claims 
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upon  his  duty  and  his  honour — she 
who  had  bestowed  herself  upon 
him  freely  and  fully,  and  had  given 
up  to  him  that  life  which,  once 
lost,  is  lost  for  ever.  Was  she,  so 
intensely  capable  of  suffering,  to 
be  tossed  aside  for  no  fault  of 
her  own — her  magnificent  nature, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  love  and  pas- 
sion, to  be  checked  and  poisoned  ? 
She  would  suffer  far  more  than 
Grace.  Besides,  he  loved  her  and 
she  him — their  souls  were  married 
already.  With  regard  to  her,  it 
was  scarcely  even  a  question  of  act- 
ing as  a  gentleman — it  was,  rather, 
whether  he  was  capable  of  acting 
the  part  of  a  brave  and  honest  man. 
After  all,  Grace  claimed  what  he 


had  not  to  give — his  love.  Mar- 
riage with  her  could  only  lead  to 
misery  in  the  long  run,  and  the  im- 
mediate effect  upon  Antonia  would 
be  terrible  indeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  despised  by  Grace  as  a 
mere  fortune-seeker,  as  a  man  with- 
out the  most  ordinary  notions  of 
honour,  to  be  utterly  degraded  in 
the  opinion  of  all  his  friends,  to  be 
contemptible  even  to  himself — 
could  he  bear  this  ?  Death  would 
be  better. 

So  he  sat  and  thought  till  morn- 
ing came.  He  then  threw  himself 
on  his  bed  and  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep,  which  lasted  far  into  the  day. 
When  he  woke  his  resolution  was 
formed. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


The  next  day  Maurice  left  the 
following  note  at  the  Hotel  de 
Pologne,  directed  to  Mr  Owen, 
with  orders  that  it  should  be  de- 
livered as  soon  as  possible  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  need  not  say 
how  deeply  I  sympathise  with  you 
in  your  misfortunes.  But  I  do  say 
that  nothing  that  has  happened,  or 
that  can  happen,  will  make  the 
smallest  difference  to  me  with  re- 
gard to  Grace.  I  could  almost  be 
selfish  enough  to  be  glad  that  now 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  as  to  my 
motives  in  claiming  her  hand,  and 
it  shall  be  the  pride  and  aim  of  my 
life  to  protect  her  and  endeavour 
to  make  her  happy,  and  to  act 
towards  yourself  as  a  good  son. 

"  I  will  write  no  more  now,  as 
you  will  see  me  as  soon  as  I  hear 
that  you  are  arrived.  Till  then, 
I  shall  call  at  the  hotel  daily  to 
make  inquiries. 

"  With  my  kindest  love  to  Grace, 
and  with  all  possible  respect  and 
gratitude  towards  yourself,  believe 
me  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  yours  most 
sincerely, 

"  EDWARD  MAURICE." 

He  did  not  call  on  Antonia  that 
day.  With  her  now  lay  the  most 


difficult  part  of  the  business — the 
part  that  would  make  them  both 
miserable,  perhaps  for  both  their 
lives.  He  ought  not  to  be  accused 
of  weakness  for  dreading  the  inter- 
view. He  would  have  been  a  strong- 
minded  man  indeed  if  he  could 
have  looked  forward  with  calmness 
to  a  meeting  which  must  end  in 
despair.  The  next  day  he  did  call, 
but  found  her  out — perhaps,  un- 
consciously to  himself,  he  fixed  on 
an  hour  when  she  would  probably 
be  absent.  He  left,  however,  a 
pencil  note  on  her  table. 

"DEAREST  ANTONIA, — Will  you 
take  care  to  be  in,  this  evening1? 
I  tried  to  see  you  to-day,  but  failed. 
What  I  have  to  say  is  most  import- 
ant— most  unhappy  for  both  of  us. 
I  shall  have  to  ask  your  forgive- 
ness for  having  kept  a  secret  from 
you  that  must  alter  our  lives  for 
ever.  It  is  impossible  to  explain 
myself  farther  in  writing.  You 
will  hate  me  for  ever,  I  know — and 
your  forgiveness  is  too  much  to  ask 
— and  I  shall  not  ask  for  it.  I  shall 
hate  myself — but,  whatever  hap- 
pens, you  must  not  think  that  I  cease 
to  love  you,  or  that  I  have  wilfully 
deceived  you.  E.  M." 
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In  the  evening  he  went  to  her 
lodgings.  On  the  way  he  more 
than  half  repented  of  the  step 
which  he  had  taken,  and  which 
ho  had  now  rendered  irrevocable. 
His  conscience  was  ill  at  ease,  al- 
though he  had  taken  the  course 
that  reason  told  him  was  right. 
"  Perhaps  she  has  not  returned," 
hope  whispered  to  him — "  perhaps 
I  may  yet  find  the  note  unopened 
on  the  table."  What  he  might  be 
inclined  to  do  in  such  a  case  he 
dared  not  confess  to  himself.  But 
then  there  was,  in  any  case,  that 
other  letter  at  the  hotel  which  it 
was  probably  too  late  to  recall. 

He  reached  Antonia's  lodgings 
at  last,  and,  with  a  sick  and  heavy 
hoart,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  soon 
hoard  a  quick  light  step  hasten  to 
open  to  him.  He  grew  faint,  and 
the  walls  seemed  to  swim  round 
him.  Then  he  was  conscious  of  a 
soft  warm  hand  holding  his  own, 
and  of  a  gentle  arm  supporting 
him  to  a  seat,  on  which  he  fainted 
away.  The  struggle  through  which 
ho  had  passed  had,  like  physical 
pain  when  too  great  to  be  borne, 
found  relief  at  last  in  temporary 
doath.  When  he  came  to  himself, 
Antonia  was  kneeling  by  his  side, 
and  bathing  his  temples  with  her 
handkerchief. 

As  soon  as  he  had  passed  through 
the  agony  caused  by  a  return  to 
life  and  memory,  he  looked  into 
her  eyes  ;  but  he  read  in  them 
nothing  more  than  solicitude  for 
himself. 

"Thank  God!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  But  do  not  move — lie  still — I 
will  open  the  window  and  let  in 
the  air.  There — are  you  not  bet- 
ter?" She  spoke  anxiously,  and 
looked  alarmed,  but  there  was 
nothing  farther  to  be  learned  from 
her  manner. 

"  I  am  all  right  again  now,"  said 
Maurice,  sitting  up.  "  It  was  only 
a  fainting  fit.  I  wonder  what 
could  have  made  me  so  absurd.  I 
am  certainly  not  used  to  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  But  are  you  quite  well  again  ? 


Well,  sit  there  quietly,  and  let  me 
give  you  some  wine." 

"I  think  that  will  be  the  best 
medicine  for  me,"  he  said,  attempt- 
ing to  smile. 

She  brought  him  the  wine,  and 
he  drank  a  glass  of  it.  Then, 
drawing  her  towards  him,  and 
taking  her  hand,  he  said,  nerving 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  for  the 
purpose  of  the  interview,  but  speak- 
ing calmly — 

"You  have  read  my  note,  An- 
tonia ? "  he  said. 

"  What  note  ? "  she  asked. 

"The  note  I  left  here  to-day." 

"  I  received  none." 

Maurice  glanced  quickly  towards 
the  table.  It  was  not  there.  A 
desperate  feeling  of  hope  rose  with- 
in him. 

"I  left  a  note  in  pencil  upon 
your  table  when  I  called  this  morn- 
ing, asking  you  to  be  at  home  in 
the  evening." 

"Ah!  I  wondered  that  I  had 
not  heard  from  you.  Perhaps  it 
is  there  now."  She  went  to  the 
table  and  looked  all  about  it,  but  in 
vain,  and  then  returned  to  his  side. 

"The  note  seems  to  have  pre- 
pared a  surprise  for  me,  it  seems," 
she  said,  "for  it  is  certainly  gone." 

"  Look  once  more,  Antonia— look 
round  the  room."  He  could  not 
help  speaking  excitedly  and  as 
though  much  depended  on  the 
result. 

"Why,  how  anxious  you  are 
about  it ! "  she  said,  laughing. 
"  Cannot  you  tell  me  yourself  what 
it  says  ?  No,  it  is  nowhere."  She 
came  back  to  him  again. 

The  interview  had  now  become 
more  difficult  than  ever.  How 
could  he  possibly  enter  upon  it? 
But  he  meant  to  go  through  with 
it  nevertheless,  and  he  sat  in 
silence.  Antonia  thought  he  was 
still  faint,  and  made  him  rest  his 
head  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  exclaimed  suddenly, 
"  I  have  it !  I  took  up  a  slip  of 
paper,  just  folded  up,  which  I  saw 
on  the  table.  There  was  no  direc- 
tion, was  there  ? " 
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"Yes,  I  directed  it  in  pencil. 
Well!" 

"  Well,  it  was  dark  when  I  came 
in,  and  I  suppose  I  mistook  it  for 
some  memoranda  of  my  own  that 
I  thought  were  on  the  table,  and 
used  it  to  light  the  lamp."  She 
felt  in  her  pocket.  "See,  here  is 
the  piece  of  paper  for  which  I  mis- 
took it.  It  was  very  careless  of 
me,  but  you  know  how  untidy  I 
am,"  she  said,  smiling ;  "  and  it 
serves  you  right  for  writing  to  me 
on  such  shabby  scraps  of  paper." 

Was,  then,  some  unseen  power 
fighting  on  their  behalf1?  Surely 
there  was  more  than  mere  chance 
in  this;  it  was  at  once  an  omen 
and  a  move  in  his  favour.  What 
could  he  do  but  yield,  and  sur- 
render for  the  present  his  own 
will,  which  had  been  rendered  so 
powerless?  After  all,  a  hundred 
accidents  might  happen.  It  would 
be  mad  and  cruel  to  throw  away 
the  uncertainties  in  his  favour  that 
the  future  might  have  in  store.  If 
he  broke  with  Antonia  now,  and 
if  anything  happened  afterwards 
to  break  off  his  engagement  with 
Grace,  he  would  have  made  himself 
and  the  former  miserable  for  no- 
thing. He  would  subdue  his  own 
will,  but  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  counteract  the  aid  of  circum- 
stances. So  he  drew  her  still 
closer  to  him,  and  talked  of  any- 
thing but  of  that  which  he  had 
come  to  say. 

The  next  morning  he  inquired 
again  at  the  Hotel  de  Pologne,  but 
without  result.  The  next  day 
passed  in  like  manner,  and  the 
next,  until  Maurice  began  to  feel 
half  anxious,  half  relieved.  Mean- 
while he  saw  Antonia  as  usual,  and 
still  the  friendly  powers  seemed 
fighting  for  him.  He  did  not, 
however,  withdraw  the  letter,  hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind  to  do  no- 
thing, but  to  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. At  last  so  long  a  time 
passed  that  he  thought  of  writing 
to  Paris  to  make  inquiries.  On 
going  to  the  hotel,  however,  he 
was  told  that  a  letter  had  been 


received  from  the  landlord  of  the 

Hotel  at  Erfurt  announcing 

the  arrival  of  a  young  English 
lady.  The  name,  however,  as  it 
was  written,  was  not  necessarily 
Owen.  Still,  this  made  him  deter- 
mine to  wait  a  day  longer.  The 
next  morning  he  was  informed 
that  a  Miss  Owen  had  arrived  the 
evening  before,  but  unaccompanied. 
She  had,  however,  asked  for  let- 
ters, and  had  taken  possession  of 
that  which  Maurice  had  left.  He 
immediately  sent  up  his  card,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  Grace  herself. 

She  was  very  pale  and  worn,  and 
looked  very  ill.  But  her  fair  calm 
beauty  was  of  that  order  that  can- 
not be  destroyed,  scarcely  even  by 
old  age  itself ;  for  it  depended 
upon  faultless  features,  a  faultless 
figure,  the  grace  which  springs 
from  refinement,  and  the  expres- 
sion which  comes  only  from  good- 
ness and  purity.  She  was  rather 
tall,  and,  in  the  stateliness  and 
dignity  of  her  sorrow,  looked  like 
an  empress  dethroned.  She  was 
the  beautiful  Grace  Owen  still. 

She  held  out  her  hand  when 
she  saw  Maurice.  He  took  it  in 
both  his  own,  and  kissed  it.  When 
he  looked  into  her  face  he  saw  that 
she  was  weeping.  He  led  her  to 
a  seat,  and  sat  down  beside  her, 
with  her  hand  in  his. 

For  some  time  it  was  impossible 
that  either  should  speak.  What 
was  lying  at  the  heart  of  each  was 
far  too  deep  to  find  expression. 

"Dearest  Grace,"  said  Maurice 
at  last,  "  what  would  I  not  have 
done  to  have  been  with  you  during 
that  long  journey  ! — I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  your  having  been  all 
alone." 

"  My  poor  father  !  "  she  sobbed. 
Then,  after  the  manner  of  strong 
natures,  when,  after  all  the  agony 
of  compulsory  self-support  in  soli- 
tude, they  at  last  meet  with  a  heart 
on  which  to  lean  securely,  she  gave 
way  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  her  courage. 

Her    father,    it    appeared,    had 
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died  suddenly  at  Erfurt  of  disease 
of  the  heart.  She  had  remained 
there  till  after  he  was  buried,  and 
had  then  come  on  to  Dresden.  It 
wi*s  the  only  course  left  open  to 
her.  Maurice  remained  with  her 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  but 
left  her  in  the  evening,  promising 
to  return  on  the  morrow.  Both 
needed  to  be  alone  after  their 
meeting.  She  had  not  made  any 
allusion  to  his  letter  to  her  fa- 
ther, but  he  knew  that  she  trusted 
him  as  much  as  he  trusted  her.  If 
he  himself  alone  were  concerned, 
he  would  honestly  have  tried  to 
thrust  the  image  of  Antonia  from 
his  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  live 
down  his  love ;  but  then  he  was 
not  concerned  alone. 

Work  came  to  be  rather  at  a 
standstill.  While  he  had  been 
happy  in  Antonia's  friendship, 
Maurice  had  always  painted  in 
solitude.  Now,  however,  since  his 
mind  had  lost  its  ease,  he  could 
not  work  when  alone ;  and  when 
he  did  exert  himself,  it  was  in  a 
feverish  and  nervous  fashion.  An- 
tonia herself  had  become  alarmed 
about  him  since  his  fainting  fit. 
His  restlessness,  his  loss  of  appetite, 
his  worn  and  wearied  expression, 
his  fits  of  silence, — all  told  either 
of  an  over-worked  brain  or  some 
great  anxiety.  The  latter,  she 
thought,  was  impossible.  Would 
ho  not  have  confided  in  her  1  But 
the  former  seemed  probable  in  the 
extreme,  and  she  did  all  she  could 
to  induce  him  to  take  some  rest. 
Tibald  also  noticed  his  state,  and 
told  him,  in  his  plain-spoken  way, 
that  he  was  becoming  a  worse 
painter  even  than  he  was  when  he 
first  came  to  Dresden.  But  Maurice 
pi  rsisted  in  declaring  that  nothing 
ailed  him,  and  resented  anything 
like  blame  being  thrown  upon  his 
work,  which  was  in  itself  a  strange 
symptom  in  him,  who  had  always 
been  used  to  court  the  freest  criti- 
cism ;  and  though  Antonia  might 
easily  have  persuaded  him  to  leave 
Dresden  for  a  time,  he  could  not 
do  so  on  account  of  Grace.  She 


proposed  to  him  many  tours  and 
excursions  of  which  he  had  often 
talked  with  interest,  reminding  him 
how  efficacious  her  advice  had 
proved  on  a  former  occasion,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  To  all  about 
him  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  first 
stage  of  a  nervous  illness  produced 
by  over-application  to  work,  and 
many  were  already  shaking  their 
heads  over  the  fate  of  the  young 
artist,  whose  career  had  begun  so 
brilliantly,  only  to  end  so  soon. 
Antonia  devoted  herself  to  him  as 
far  as  was  possible,  and  did  all 
she  could  think  of  to  divert  his 
thoughts. 

When  he  was  with  Grace,  how- 
ever, his  nervousness  gave  way  to  a 
strange,  dull  calmness.  There  was 
no  want  of  attention  to  her,  and  no 
apparent  loss  of  affection,  but  he 
acted  towards  her  with  a  careful 
and  minute  attention  to  details 
rather  than  with  the  eager  zeal 
of  a  lover,  which  sometimes  over- 
reaches its  mark.  Grace,  however, 
trusted  him  implicitly,  and,  in  fact, 
she  could  have  found  no  real  cause 
for  complaint.  If  she  perceived  any 
change  in  him,  she  laid  it  to  the 
effect  of  the  two  years'  absence, 
and,  when  she  saw  that  those  two 
years  seemed  to  have  rendered  him 
grave  and  worn,  she  had  sufficient 
womanly  vanity  not  to  be  doubtful 
as  to  the  cause,  and  sufficient  wo- 
manly cruelty  not  to  be  very  sorry. 

Then  came  long  discussions  as  to 
plans.  Of  course  no  immediate 
marriage  was  possible,  but  still 
their  marriage  ought  to  take  place 
as  soon  as  they  could  possibly  af- 
ford it — as  soon  as  Maurice  should 
have  received  the  first  instalment 
of  the  pay  for  the  public  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged.  Thus  they 
would  be  obliged  to  wait  some 
months.  Meanwhile  Grace  went 
to  live  in  a  boarding-house,  and 
was  to  spend  her  time  in  studying 
music  professionally,  for  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  wife  as  well  as 
the  husband  to  work  for  their  living 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Grace's  musical  ambition,  how- 
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ever,  was  not  a  lofty  one.  She  had 
a  pure,  light  soprano  voice  of  good 
quality,  though  with  little  power, 
which  might,  as  she  possessed  talent 
and  good  musical  instinct,  enable 
her  to  become  a  good  performer 
where  there  was  not  much  space 
to  be  filled.  Thus,  with  her  skill 
as  a  pianist,  which  was  already 
above  the  amateur  standard,  she 
would,  in  time,  be  able  to  take  en- 
gagements as  a  teacher  of  music 
and  as  a  concert  singer.  She  was 
not  well  fitted  for  the  stage  by  na- 
ture, even  if  her  character,  the  as- 
sociations of  her  life,  and  her  own 
inclinations,  had  given  her  the  least 
tendency  in  that  direction,  as  was 
far  from  being  the  case. 

With  her  present  views,  there- 
fore, she  became  a  pupil  of  the 
same  eminent  musician  by  whom 
Antonia  had  been  trained.  The 
latter  had  now  become  a  most  ac- 
complished singer,  and  great  things 
were  expected  of  her  on  the  lyric 
stage.  She  carefully  avoided  taking 
public  engagements  until  she  should 
make  her  regular  debut,  and  her  voice 
was  known  to  those  beyond  her  own 
very  small  circle  only  as  the  leading 
soprano  in  the  choir  of  the  Court 
Church.  This  engagement  was  of 
very  great  service  to  her,  as  she  re- 
ceived by  that  means  that  thorough- 
ness and  precision  of  knowledge 
which  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  best  ecclesiastical  music  alone 
can  afford. 

Miss  Owen  and  Mademoiselle 
Salvi  did  not  become  more  than 
the  merest  and  most  distant  of  ac- 
quaintances. Grace  lived  the  most 
retired  of  lives,  and  her  only  op- 
portunity of  meeting  Antonia  was 
when  they  met  by  chance  at  the 
house  of  the  Professor.  She  did 
not  even  hear  Antonia's  voice  more 
than  once  or  twice,  for  Grace  was  a 
good  Protestant,  and  did  not  feel 
quite  at  her  ease  in  attending  Ca- 
tholic services  when  she  ought  to 
be  taking  part  in  her  own.  She 
was  a  little  shy  and  proud  also 
among  people  she  did  not  know, 
and  was  unable  to  fall  at  once  into 


the  ways  of  the  artist-world.  When 
she  did  happen  to  meet  Antonia,  the 
manner  of  the  latter,  made  up  as  it 
was  of  extreme  self-possession  and 
impulsiveness,  with  no  pretence  at 
concealment  of  whatever  thought  or 
feeling  was  uppermost,  rather  of- 
fended her  ideas  of  good  taste  and 
good  breeding;  while  Antonia,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  she  admired 
the  fair,  calm  beauty  of  Grace,  and 
even  felt,  as  women  will,  an  undue 
consciousness  of  her  own  social  infe- 
riority, thought  her  cold  and  proud, 
and  had,  moreover,  no  great  re- 
spect for  her  as  an  artist.  An- 
tonia, too,  led  a  very  retired  life, 
and  knew,  and  wished  to  know, 
no  one  intimately  but  Edward 
Maurice. 

The  latter  became  by  degrees  to 
a  certain  extent  used  to  the  situa- 
tion. He  did  not  conceal  from 
Grace  the  fact  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Antonia,  nor  from  Antonia 
that  of  his  intimacy  with  Grace. 
Circumstances  seemed  to  have 
shown  him  a  mode  of  settling 
matters  by  which  he  alone  would 
be  the  sufferer.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Antonia  would  re- 
main in  Dresden  long  after  her 
debut.  She  was  already  in  treaty 
with  the  Director  of  the  opera  at 
Vienna,  and,  if  her  first  appearance 
at  Dresden  succeeded,  she  was 
pretty  sure  of  being  regularly  en- 
gaged by  him.  Once  embarked  on 
the  open  voyage  to  fame,  it  was  not 
likely  that  she  and  Maurice  would 
see  much  of  each  other  for  some 
time,  and  the  blow,  when  it  fell, 
would  be  rendered  slight,  and, 
perhaps,  altogether  harmless.  Art 
must  at  last,  in  a  nature  like  hers, 
he  thought,  supply  the  place  of 
love.  No  man  or  woman  with 
brains  can  depend  upon  a  mere 
simple  passion  for  all  interest  in 
life.  It  was  only  the  sudden  and 
immediate  blow  that  was  to  be 
avoided,  and,  after  all,  he  should 
punish  himself  more  than  her.  So 
he  tried  to  reason  himself  out  of 
his  difficulty :  but  he  knew  neither 
his  own  heart  nor  hers. 
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"  Edward,"  said  Grace  one  morn- 
ing, "I  want  your  advice.  You 
know  that  the  opera  begins  in  a 
day  or  two.  Well,  I  had  a  call  to- 
day from  Signor ." 

"  What !  does  he  want  to  engage 
you  ? " 

'*  His  offer  was  not  a  very  com- 
plimentary one.  It  seems  that  it 
depends  upon  circumstances  whe- 
ther they  open  with  '  Lucrezia '  or 
with  '  Norma.'  If  with  '  Lucrezia,' 
it  seems  everything  will  go  smooth- 
ly, but  if  not,  they  will  want  an 
Adalgisa." 

"  Haven't  they  got  Louise  Schem- 
ing?" 

"  It  seems  she  is  very  ill." 

"  Then  what  is  it  they  want  you 
to  do  1 " 

"To  learn  the  part  of  Adalgisa 
on  the  chance.  The  Director  went 
in  great  distress  to  the  Herr  Pro- 
fessor, and  he  sent  him  on  to  me." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  a  cool  re- 
quest. I  should  refuse." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  The  Pro- 
fessor sent  me  a  note  advising  me 
to  accept,  and  making  it  rather  a 
personal  matter,  and  I  mustn't  dis- 
oblige him.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  rather  want  to  see  what  I  can 
do." 

"But  you  may  not  be  wanted, 
after  all." 

"That,  perhaps,  is  what  tempts 
me." 

"  Let  me  see  the  note."    • 

"  MY  DEAR  PUPIL,— The  Herr  Di- 
rector of  the  theatre,  Signor , 

lias  called  on  me  in  great  anxiety. 
]  [e  will  himself  explain  the  cause. 
1  should  strongly  advise  you  to  ac- 
cept his  offer,  as  I  think  you  will 
find  it  a  useful  introduction  to  him, 
and  if  he  finds  you  willing  to  oblige 
Lim,  he  will  be  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  for  you.  Besides,  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  you  now  to  learn 
some  music  with  a  view  to  public 
performance,  as  you  tell  me  that 
you  must  enter  on  your  profession 


as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  in- 
tended yourself  regularly  for  the 
stage,  I  should  have  advised  you  to 
decline  the  offer.  But,  as  this  is 
not  so,  you  will,  should  you  have 
to  appear  at  all,  find  it  a  great  ad- 
vantage hereafter  to  have  appeared 
in  a  theatre.  I  have  also,  I  admit, 
selfish  motives  in  urging  my  ad- 
vice. You  know  how  important  it 
is  that  the  Norma  should  be  well 
supported  in  the  duet,  and  as  you 
also  know  that  the  Norma  of  the 
occasion  is  my  own  pupil,  you  can 
understand  how  exceedingly  vexed 
I  should  be  if  anything  went  wrong. 
It  might  be  fatal  to  her  to  fail  at 
her  debut.  Now,  as  you  are  at  pre- 
sent the  only  one  among  my  pupils 
whom  I  can  thoroughly  trust,  you 
will  confer  a  great  kindness  on  me, 
as  well  as  a  benefit  on  yourself,  by 
consenting.  If  you  wish,  I  will 
talk  to  you  about  it,  and  I  will 
take  care  myself  that  the  engage- 
ment shall  be  profitable  to  you  in 
every  sense. 

"  I  think  I  should  advise  you  to 
take  a  name  for  the  occasion. 

"Hoping,  my  dear  pupil,  that 

you  will  accept  Signor  's 

offer,  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  I 
am,  your  most  sincere  friend, 


Maurice  bit  his  lip.  "I  don't 
much  like  it,"  he  said.  The  chance 
of  Antonia  and  Grace  singing  to- 
gether in  '  Norma'  was  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  him.  "  But  I  suppose 
you  must  accept  after  that  letter." 
This  meant — "But  Antonia  must 
run  no  risk  of  failure." 

"  No — I  don't  see  how  I  can  help 
it." 

"  The  Professor  is  complimentary 
to  you  after  all.  But  are  you  as  cer- 
tain of  yourself  as  he  is  of  you  1 " 

"I  confess  I  am  afraid.  But  I 
will  go  and  see  him,  however." 

She  went  out  immediately,  and 
Maurice,  having  seen  her  to  the 
Professor's  door,  called  on  Antonia. 
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He  found  her  in  good  spirits,  but 
not,  as  usual,  at  the  piano.  She 
was  writing  a  letter. 

"Why,  what  is  this,  Antonia?" 
he  said.  "  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
you* letter- writing  before." 

"It  is  to  my  uncle  at  Leipzig. 
He  must  be  here  to  see  me  come 
out." 

"  So  it  seems  there  is  some  doubt 
of  their  opening  with  '  Lucrezia'  1 " 

"  Is  it  not  annoying  1 " 

"  But  what  is  the  difficulty  1 " 

"It  all  depends  upon  whether 
la  Waldmann — the  contralto,  you 
know — comes  from  Berlin  in  time. 
She  is  very  uncertain,  they  say,  and 
is  always  playing  tricks." 

"I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  you 
have  to  make  your  debut  in  '  Nor- 
ma.'" 

"  So  shall  I.    I  detest  the  opera." 

"We  must  hope  that  la  Wald- 
mann will  be  good,  then.  But  it 
seems  there  has  been  a  misfortune 
about  'Norma' — Louise  Scheming 
is  very  ill." 

"My  God!  Why,  there  is  no 
one  else  with  whom  I  could  sing. 
Who  is  there  1  Surely  they  are  not 
going  to  put  in  the  Varini?  She 
would  make  me  ridiculous." 

"  You  will  be  surprised — they  are 
negotiating  with  Miss  Owen." 

"What!  Why,  she  has  never 
sung  on  the  stage.  Varini  would 
be  better." 

Maurice  smiled.  "Why,  you 
talk  like  a  prima  donna  of  twenty 
years'  standing." 

She  laughed  also.  "  I  am  differ- 
ent from  Mademoiselle  Owen,"  she 
said.  "  I  shall  be  nervous,  of  course, 
but  nervousness  like  mine  rather 
helps  one.  But  suppose  she  broke 
down — or  forgot  her  part — or — 
there  might  be  a  hundred  accidents 
with  her." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Maurice, 
gravely.  There  had  been  a  bitter- 
ness in  Antonia' s  tone  in  speaking 
of  Grace  which  he  did  not  like. 

"And  she  is  so  cold  and  so 
proud,"  Antonia  went  on — "she 
will  chill  me,  and  not  try  to  help 
me  at  all.  Poor  Louise  !  She  had 


no  ideas  in  her  head,  that  is  true ; 
but  then  ideas  are  not  wanted  in 
the  part,  and  she  was  so  warm- 
hearted and  so  set  upon  my  suc- 
ceeding." 

"  Miss  Owen  will  do  her  best  for 
you,  I  am  sure,"  said  Maurice. 

"The  fact  is,  I  don't  like  Miss 
Owen."  She  looked  at  Maurice, 
and  saw  that  he  was  vexed.  "  Oh, 
forgive  me,"  she  said.  "I  always 
forget  she  is  a  countrywoman  and 
friend  of  j^ours.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  I  don't  like  her,"  she  added, 
laughing,  "so  you  ought  not  to  be 
angry." 

"I  shall  never  be  angry  with 
you,  Antonia." 

"Well— why  not?  Well,  then, 
I  suppose  I  must  do  what  I  can 
with  my  sister-debutante.  But  does 
she  know  the  music  at  all?  We 
must  practise  together,  and  there  is 
not  much  time  now." 

Chance  seemed  to  have  deserted 
Edward  Maurice  at  last.  He  had, 
strange  to  say,  forgotten  how  the 
engagement  of  Grace  would  bring 
her  and  Antonia  together  for  some 
days.  But  it  could  not  be  helped 
now. 

"I  will  go  to  the  Professor  at 
once,"  said  Antonia.  "Perhaps  I 
may  find  the  new  Adalgisa  there, 
and  we  can  arrange  matters  to- 
gether. Oh,  how  I  hope  that  la 
Waldmann  will  come !  Do  you 
know  any  one  who  knows  her  1 " 

"No  one  who  would  have  the 
least  influence  over  her  movements. 
They  say  that  those  depend  entire- 
ly upon  her  poodle." 

"Well,  I  must  trust  in  fortune 
and  the  poodle,  then.  For  I  cer- 
tainly don't  trust  in  Mademoiselle 
Owen,  although  she  is  your  friend. 
Come — will  you  walk  with  me  1 " 

"  I  will  see  you  to  the  door,  and 
will  then  leave  you  to  settle  by 
yourselves." 

On  leaving  Antonia  at  the  Pro- 
fessor's door,  he  found  another  sur- 
prise. The  day  seemed  crowded 
with  them.  But,  this  time,  the 
surprise  was  pleasant.  He  met  his 
friend  Frank  Lawson. 
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:<  Why,  Frank,  what  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  wonderful  brings  you 
to  Dresden?  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you,  though." 

;'  So  we  meet  at  last !  After  how 
long  ? " 

"Nearly  three  years,  I  should 
say.  But  I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere.  But  what  brings 
you?" 

"Ennui.  I  have  given  up  my 
idaa  of  staying  for  ever  in  Rome, 
and  have  taken  to  vagabondage.  I 
have  been  at  Venice  and  Vienna 
and  Munich.  Of  course,  therefore, 
I  could  not  help  coming  on  here  to 
see  what  you  are  doing.  But  I  for- 
get. Am  I  to  congratulate  you  1 
Ought  I  to  ask  after  Mademoiselle 
Owen  or  Madame  Maurice  1 " 

"Grace  is  still  Miss  Owen." 

"  You  seem  to  take  matters  very 
slowly.  But  then,  I  suppose,  you 
have  become  more  than  half  Ger- 
man by  this  time." 

Maurice  told  him  of  the  death 
of  Grace's  father,  and  her  present 
plans.  "  And  now  you  must  come 
and  dine  with  me,"  he  said.  "  How 
strange  it  seems  to  find  you  in 
Dresden !  Have  you  been  here 
long?" 

"  Two  hours.  I  am  at  the  Hotel 
de  Pologne." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  not  off 
in  a  hurry  1  Any  way  I  can  put 
you  up  at  my  place." 

"Why,  we  shall  have  Newman 
Street  again,  a  la  mode  allemande. 
By  all  means.  No,  I  am  not  off 
for  a  day  or  two.  Do  you  know,  I 
am  intrusted  with  a  mission  of  pub- 
lic importance  ? " 

"I  should  not  have  guessed  it, 
certainly." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  long  story.  When 
I  was  in  Florence  I  got  to  know, 
rither  intimately,  the  director  of 
the  opera  at  Vienna — he  was  in  the 
s  ime  hotel,  and  was  a  very  good 
fellow.  I  called  on  him  when  I 
went  to  Vienna  the  other  day,  and 
told  him  I  was  bound  for  Dresden, 
so  he  asked  me  to  go  to  the  theatre 
on  the  first  opera  night  and  notice 
a  certain  singer  whose  name  is  un- 


known to  fame — I  have  it  written 
down,  but  I  think  it  is  Salvi — and 
see  whether  she  was  a  success  as 
far  as  applause  went,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  He  said  he  didn't 
want  any  of  my  criticism — compli- 
mentary, was  it  not? — but  only 
facts,  and  asked  me  to  send  the 
latter  to  him  at  once." 

Here  was  another  chance  in 
Maurice's  favour.  It  would  be 
strange  if  he  could  not  get  his 
friend  to  send  a  good  account  of 
Antonia  to  Vienna.  "She  will 
do,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  remember 
some  far  back  letters  of  mine  in 
which  I  weaved,  as  you  said,  a  ro- 
mance out  of  nothing  1 " 

"What?  the  invisible  nightin- 
gale?" 

"Yes.  That  is  Mademoiselle 
Salvi.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  she 
will  turn  out  the  greatest  singer  in 
Europe." 

"  By  Jove  !  then  it  was  a  romance 
after  all.  Do  you  still  keep  up  the 
acquaintance  ? " 

"  I  know  her  very  well  —  inti- 
mately, in  fact.  I  must  introduce 
you." 

"I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  After  dinner  we  will  go  and  see 
Grace.  She  often  talks  of  you." 

"I  am  glad  she  has  not  quite 
forgotten  me.  It  has  always  been 
rather  on  my  conscience  that  I 
couldn't  manage  to  see  them  to 
Dresden,  and,  now  you  have  told 
me  the  story  of  their  journey,  I  am 
grieved  indeed.  However,  I  sup- 
pose she  understood  the  reason." 

"  I  took  care  that  she  should." 

"  How  very  oddly  things  come 
about !  Who  would  ever  have 
thought,  less  than  a  year  ago,  that 
I,  Frank  Lawson,  who  was  never 
going  to  leave  Italy  again,  should 
ever  hear  the  rich  Miss  Owen,  liv- 
ing luxuriously  in  London,  sing 
a  second-rate  part  in  a  Dresden 
theatre?" 

"  Or  that  I,  the  hard-up  Edward 
Maurice,  should  become  richer  than 
Eichard  Owen  himself  ?  But  come, 
I  am  getting  hungry." 

The  first  opera  night  at  the  the- 
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atre  now  began  to  draw  very  near 
indeed.  It  was  tolerably  certain 
that  the  season  would  open  with 
'  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  with  Antonia  as 
Lucrezia,  and  a  certain  celebrated 
contralto  from  the  opera  at  Berlin 
as  Maffeo  Orsini,  and  it  was  so  an- 
nounced officially.  But  the  con- 
tralto, being  extremely  popular,  was 
correspondingly  capricious,  and  the 
manager  kept  'Norma,'  in  which 
there  is  no  contralto  part,  as  a  re- 
serve in  case  of  disappointment. 
Grace,  although  very  little  expect- 
ing to  be  called  upon,  studied  her 
part  energetically,  and  was  zealously 
helped  both  by  the  Professor  and  by 
Antonia,  who  was  too  anxious  about 
herself  not  to  take  all  the  pains  she 
could  with  Grace.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  poor  Grace 
did  not  find  her  hours  of  practice 
and  rehearsal  very  pleasant.  She 
could  not  overcome  her  shyness 
under  such  unwonted  circumstan- 
ces, and  Antonia' s  almost  violent 
energy  and  impatient  quickness, 
which  made  no  allowance  for  the 
slowness  of  others,  rather  frightened 
her.  Antonia  was  a  woman  who 
could  never  much  like  or  be  liked 
by  other  women ;  and,  without 
knowing  why,  had  taken  a  parti- 
cular dislike  to  Grace  Owen  —  a 
dislike  which *she  was  hardly  at  the 
pains  to  hide.  There  was  certainly 
no  room  for  Maurice's  fear  that 
there  would  be  confidences  between 
the  two. 

At  last  good  news  arrived  — 
Mademoiselle  Waldmann,  the  great 
contralto,  was  actually  in  the  town. 
Grace  gave  up  her  practice  with 
intense  relief,  Edward  Maurice  was 
delighted,  Antonia  full  of  joy.  '  Lu- 
crezia Borgia'  was  put  at  once  into 
rehearsal. 

Now  Signor  and  Signora  Salvi 
returned  at  last  from  Leipzig,  and 
embraced  their  niece  with  genuine 
pride  and  affection,  although  they 
had  neglected  her  for  so  many 
months.  That  was  their  way.  They 
were  quite  unchanged* — they  came 
to  Dresden  without  any  luggage 
except  a  placid  smile  and  half  a 


cigar.  They  were  glad  to  see  Mau- 
rice, but  the  violinist  evidently 
considered  that  the  good  prospects 
of  his  niece  were  entirely  owing  to 
himself. 

At  length  the  last  rehearsal  was 
over,  and  on  the  very  next  day 
Antonia  was  to  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.  It  was 
arranged  that  she  was  to  be  left 
entirely  to  herself,  and  was  to  see 
no  one,  not  even  Maurice  him- 
self, during  the  whole  day — she 
herself  desired  this  —  and  was  to 
be  taken  to  the  house  in  the 
evening  by  her  aunt.  Maurice, 
Lawson,  Grace,  and  an  English 
lady  of  their  acquaintance,  were  to 
occupy  a  box  together,  the  two 
former  arranging  to  meet  the  two 
ladies  at  the  theatre  itself. 

There  were  at  least  two  persons 
in  Dresden  who  slept  badly  that 
night.  The  sleeplessness  of  An- 
tonia was  caused  by  natural  and 
healthy  excitement,  but  that  of 
Maurice  by  a  deeper  cause.  To- 
morrow night  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility, separate  him  from  Antonia 
for  ever. 

Was  it  even  now  too  late  to  break 
with  Grace  1  Was  it  even  now  too 
late  to  save  her  from  the  fate  of 
marrying  one  who  loved  her  not — 
himself  from  treachery  to  nature, 
to  the  woman  to  whom  he  owed 
everything,  whom  he  loved  1  Was 
it  even  now  too  late  to  confer  hap- 
piness upon  at  least  two  persons 
out  of  three — to  save  three  from 
misery  ?  With  these  questions,  in 
one  form  or  another,  his  brain  was 
racked  all  night,  and  ever  with  the 
same  answer,  It  is  too  late  ! 

But  morning  came  at  last.  Grace 
went  to  spend  the  day  with  Mrs 
Ford.  Antonia  shut  herself  up  in 
her  room,  would  not  see  or  speak 
to  any  one,  and  even  took  her 
meals  in  solitude.  Signor  Salvi 
smoked  up  and  down  the  Terrace 
nearly  all  day.  The  Signora  ate, 
drank,  slept,  and  smiled.  The  Pro- 
fessor taught  even  his  most  inter- 
esting pupils  in  rather  an  absent 
manner,  and  took  much  snuff. 
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Mademoiselle  Waldmann  held  a 
kind  of  levee  all  day  at  the  Hotel 
de  Pologne.  Maurice  went  to  his 
studio,  and  Lawson  accompanied 
him,  but  no  work  was  done  there. 
Afcer  dinner  they  smoked  a  cigar 
and  went  to  the  theatre. 

On  entering,  the  house  was  full 
— their  own  box  alone  was  empty. 
Neither  Mrs  Ford  nor  Grace  were 
there,  though  it  was  late.  But  the 
following  printed  notice  was  lying 
on  the  ledge  : — 


"In  consequence  of  the  sudden, 
though  not  serious,  indisposition 
of  Mademoiselle  Waldmann,  Signer 
Bellini's  opera  of  '  Norma '  will  be 
performed  this  evening  instead  of 
that  which  was  announced. 


"  Pollio, 
Oroveso, 
Flavio, 
Clotilda, 
Adalgisa, 

Norma, 


Herr  SCHWARZ. 
Herr  BAUER. 
Sig.  LUIGI. 
Mde.  HEGEL. 
Mdlle.  GRAZIA. 


and 


Mdlle.  SALVI." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Lawson  made  a  grimace  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  Maurice 
frowned,  folded  his  arms,  and 
leaned  resolutely  forward.  He 
thought  of  the  story  of  the  opera 
he  was  going  to  hear,  and  felt  as 
though  Fate  were  amusing  itself  at 
his  expense,  even  if  he  had  nothing 
really  to  fear. 

The  overture  was  soon  over,  and 
tho  curtain  rose  upon  the  not  very 
magnificent  scenery  which  repre- 
sented the  sacred  grove.  Then 
came  the  chorus  of  Druids,  which 
every  one  who  ever  heard  a  barrel 
organ  knows.  It  was  well  done, 
and  the  voice  of  Herr  Bauer  told 
well ;  but  the  audience  was  cold — 
tho  inevitable  result  of  a  change  of 
programme — and  they  missed  their 
favourite,  the  Waldmann,  who  could 
not  contrive  to  lose  her  popularity 
in  spite  of  the  contemptuous  and 
capricious  behaviour  towards  her 
admirers  for  which  she  was  noto- 
rious. The  familiar  notes,  there- 
fore, called  forth  but  little  applause. 
Tlie  long  scena  between  the  two 
tenors  which  followed  the  chorus, 
in  which  the  feeble-minded  pro- 
consul tells  his  friend  the  story  of 
his  love  for  Adalgisa  and  his  faith- 
lessness to  Norma,  was  worse  re- 
ceived still,  for  Herr  Schwarz  was 
deservedly  no  favourite.  When  the 
sc(  na  ended,  the  irritation  of  the 
house  was  so  obviously  on  the  in- 
crease, that  Maurice  threw  himself 
back  in  a  state  of  despair,  and  Law- 


son  was  already  making  up  his 
mind  that  he  should  have  to  send 
to  Vienna  the  fatal  word,  "Fiasco." 
Then  the  march  sounded,  and  the 
chief  priest,  the  Druids,  and  the 
warriors  entered  upon  the  stage  in 
procession,  and  heralded  in  chorus 
the  approach  of  Norma  herself. 

Antonia  Salvi  came  forward  at 
last,  slowly,  calmly,  serenely.  Her 
loose  robes  suited  well  the  dignity 
of  her  carriage,  and  she  looked 
every  inch  the  inspired  priestess. 
But  she  was  not  the  traditional 
Norma,  nevertheless  —  there  was 
something  wild  and  incomplete 
about  her.  All  the  musical  part  of 
Dresden  had  been  anxious  to  hear 
her  for  months,  and  had  made  up 
its  mind  to  welcome  her  enthusi- 
astically ;  but  the  temper  of  the 
house  had  become  so  bitterly  cold, 
that,  though  there  was  a  slight  at- 
tempt to  applaud  her  entrance — 
an  attempt  which  she  barely  ac- 
knowledged by  the  slightest  of 
bows — she  proceeded  to  the  altar 
in  silence. 

For  some  instants  she  stood  mo- 
tionless, with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Then  raising  them,  and 
stretching  aloft  the  golden  sickle, 
she  began  to  sing. 

That  magnificent  voice !  The 
coldness  thawed  in  a  moment  be- 
fore its  divine  secret — the  secret  of 
finding  the  straight  road,  in  spite 
of  every  barrier  of  circumstance,  to 
the  very  inmost  heart  of  every  man 
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at  once.  Intellect  has  it  not — cul- 
ture cannot  produce  it :  it  is  the 
golden  harp,  which  is  bestowed  by 
the  hand  of  nature  alone.  In  less 
than  a  minute  every  one  in  the 
house  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
singer,  and  not  only  with  her,  but 
with  each  other  also.  From  the 
moment  that  she  opened  her  lips 
there  was  no  doubt  of  her  success. 
Maurice  leaned  back  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  Lawson  leaned  forward  with 
an  expression  of  interest. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
unfortunate  that  'Antonia'  had  to 
make  her  first  appearance  in  an 
opera  like  '  Norma.'  If  the  music 
had  belonged  to  a  higher  class,  the 
critical  German  audience  would 
very  likely  have  found  her  interpre- 
tation different  from  some  special 
standard,  and  so,  after  the  first 
enthusiasm,  have  taken  to  fault- 
finding, out  of  pure  revenge  for 
having  been  carried  away ;  but  as 
it  was,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  singer  her- 
self, so  that,  without  having  to  give 
up  a  single  prejudice,  every  one 
present  was  able,  with  a  good  cri- 
tical conscience,  to  yield  himself  to 
her  sway. 

" Casta  Diva" — or  rather  An- 
tonia's  execution,  which  was  fault- 
less— was  applauded  rapturously, 
and  she  retired  from  the  stage 
laden  with  bouquets.  It  was  al- 
ready a  success  of  enthusiasm. 

Then  Grace  Owen  entered.  But 
she  was  painfully  nervous  ;  and  the 
more  so  as  she  had  been  so  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  take  the 
part,  at  the  last  moment,  after  she 
had  been  led  to  consider  herself 
safe,  so  that  the  few  bars  which  she 
had  to  sing  by  herself  were  scarcely 
audible.  Had  she  appeared  before 
Antonia's  entrance,  she  would  pro- 
bably have  been  greeted  with  some- 
thing worse  than  silence  ;  but  the 
prima  donna  had  put  the  house 
into  a  good  humour,  and  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  Grace  gained  her 
even  a  little  applause.  This  en- 
couraged her;  and,  in  her  duet 
with  the  unpopular  tenor,  she  ac- 


quitted herself  better,  though  her 
heart  did  not  cease  to  tremble. 
Maurice  tried  to  catch  her  eye,  but 
she  was  in  that  state  known  to  all 
who  appear  before  an  audience  for 
the  first  time,  whether  as  actors  or 
orators — she  saw  nothing  whatever, 
and  heard  no  sound  but  that  of  her 
own  voice — the  most  fearful  sound 
for  a  nervous  person  to  hear. 

The  comparative  failure  of  the 
duet  made  Antonia's  return  to  the 
stage  the  more  welcome.  This  time 
her  appearance  was  warmly  cheered, 
and  now  came  the  first  duet  be- 
tween herself  and  Grace. 

The  latter  was  more  nervous  now 
than  ever.  She  felt  more  than  half 
inclined  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Waldmann,  and  cry  off  at  the 
last  moment,  reckless  of  conse- 
quences. But  the  first  words  of 
Antonia's  recitative — 

"  T'inoltra,  0  giovinetta  ! 
T'inoltra — e  perche  tremi  ? " 

"  Approach,  O  maiden ;  why  dost 
thou  tremble?"  were  uttered  in- 
tentionally in  a  tone  so  kind  and 
full  of  encouragement,  that  she 
looked  up,  and  felt  drawn  to  An- 
tonia  as  she  had  never  felt  before. 
The  fascination  of  triumphant  Art 
was  now  pervading  every  spot  where 
Antonia  stood.  Grace  herself  felt 
it,  and,  forgetting  the  audience,  be- 
came conscious  only  that  she  was 
about  to  sing  with  Antonia.  With 
such  support  how  could  she  fear  1 
Then  she  even  let  her  eyes  leave 
the  stage,  and  saw  her  friends.  So 
she  took  courage,  and  did  her  best 
— and  her  best  was  very  fair  indeed. 
Then  came  the  trio,  which  ends 
the  first  act,  and  then — for  there 
was  scope  for  a  display  of  passion 
in  it  —  Antonia  let  herself  out, 
and  sang  and  acted  with  her  whole 
power.  Dresden  had  never  heard 
anything  like  it  before,  and  the 
most  gentle  of  composers  would 
have  been  astonished  to  find  so 
much  in  his  own  music.  Her  rage, 
her  contempt  were  almost  terrible. 
When  she  concluded,  all  was 
silent  for  an  instant — and  then 
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burst  forth  a  storm  of  applause 
such  as  had  not  been  heard  in  the 
he  use  within  living  memory.  An- 
tonia  was  recalled  over  and  over 
again  to  be  applauded.  It  was  no 
longer  only  a  great  success — it  was 
a  triumph. 

Maurice  and  Lawson  hastened, 
wlien  the  curtain  fell,  to  the  room 
where  the  performers  were  waiting 
between  the  acts.  Antonia  and 
Grace  were  both,  there.  Maurice 
hastily  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
former,  reflecting  in  his  own  face 
all  the  joy,  the  triumph,  the  love, 
that  shone  in  hers.  He  forgot,  for 
th  e  time,  the  existence  of  the  whole 
world  save  that  of  Antonia  and 
of  himself.  On  recollecting  him- 
self he  went  to  the  side  of  Grace, 
leaving  Lawson  talking  to  Antonia. 
The  two  latter  spoke  in  Italian. 

"What  a  triumph,  Mademoi- 
selle ! "  said  Lawson.  "  You  have 
gained  the  first  of  your  ten  thou- 
sand. It  will  be  my  greatest  boast 
all  my  life  that  I  assisted  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  divine  An- 
tonia Salvi." 

"  Ah,  it  is  clear  that  you  have 
lived  in  Italy,"  she  said,  laughing. 
"  That  is  the  way  we  Italians  talk, 
but  we  do  not  always  mean  what 
we  say." 

"You  will  soon  find,  I  hope, 
that  my  admiration  is  sincere. 
Honestly,  I  cannot  say  too  much." 

"Signor,  I  am  proud  to  have 
your  approval.  I  wish  I  could 
have  asked  for  it  in  some  better 
peat." 

"  You  prevented  my  thinking  of 
the  part,  Mademoiselle." 

"  You  are  a  great  friend  of  Signor 
Maurice,  are  you  not  1 " 

"  Most  intimate.  We  lived  to- 
gether for  some  years  before  he 
came  to  Dresden." 

"  So  I  have  heard.  He  has  often 
spoken  of  you.  Do  you  know  Ma- 
demoiselle Owen,  also  ? " 

"  Very  well,  and  like  her  better 
than  I  know  her.  She  didn't  do 
so  badly  to-night.  I  was  afraid 
she  would  be  more  nervous." 

"  No ;  she  did  very  well  indeed, 


and  she  is  a  beautiful  girl.  She 
would  look  a  better  Norma  than 
any  of  us,  I  think — I  am  quite 
jealous  of  being  eclipsed  by  Adal- 
gisa — that  is  against  all  rule,"  she 
added,  with  a  laugh. 

"You  are  doing  yourself  the 
grossest  injustice,  Mademoiselle — 
you  are  eclipsed  by  none.  But 
you  are  right  in  one  thing — she  is 
very  beautiful." 

"  I  believe  she  is  very  amiable 
also ;  but  I  have  not  seen  much  of 
her." 

"  She  is  very  amiable." 

"  She  and  Signor  Maurice  are 
very  old  acquaintances,  it  seems." 

"They  did  not  know  each  other 
very  long  before  their  engagement, 
but  that  has  been  rather  a  long 
one — more  than  three  years.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  we  shall  soon  be 
asked  to  the  wedding  now." 

Antonia' s  face  was  one  that  by 
its  changes  of  expression  betrayed 
the  slightest  and  most  transient 
emotion;  but  now,  the  smile  did 
not  even  leave  her  lips — she  did 
not  show  by  the  quivering  of  a 
nerve  that  the  life  of  her  life  was 
destroyed. 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  answered, 
calmly.  She  looked  at  Grace  and 
Maurice,  who  were  speaking  to- 
gether, and  read  in  the  honest  grey 
eyes  of  the  former  full  confirmation 
of  Lawson's  words. 

"  Their  story  was  quite  roman- 
tic," continued  Lawson.  He  then 
told  her  the  history  of  their  en- 
gagement. 

Maurice  came  up  just  as  he  fin- 
ished. "  Come,  Frank,"  he  said, 
we  must  get  back  to  our  box  unless 
we  want  to  miss  Mademoiselle 
Salvi's  next  scene.  Antonia,"  he 
whispered  to  her,  "  I  shall  see  you 
again  this  evening." 

She  bent  her  head,  but  did  not 
answer,  and  he  and  Lawson  went 
back  to  their  places  in  the  theatre. 

The  curtain  rose  again  for  the 
second  act,  on  the  scene  where 
Norma  is  about  to  murder  her 
sleeping  children.  There  was  a 
settled,  hard  energy  about  her  de- 
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livery  of  the  passage  which  was 
almost  unpleasant — her  voice  seem- 
ed, in  its  over-intensity,  to  have 
lost  half  its  music,  and  there  was 
apparent  effort.  In  reality  she 
sang  mechanically,  and  as  if  asleep. 
Still,  however,  the  peculiarity  of 
her  style  was  not  inappropriate  to 
the  situation. 

When,  however,  Grace  entered, 
no  longer  nervous,  but  filled  with 
courage  drawn  from  the  approving 
words  of  Maurice,  to  join  her  in 
the  great  duet,  the  hard  dream 
passed  away.  The  strange  similari- 
ty of  her  own  position  to  that  of  the 
deserted  priestess  came  with  a  cold, 
piercing  rush  of  reality  into  her 
soul.  All  her  vehement  nature, 
like  a  dying  flame,  flared  up  in  an 
unnatural  glow.  There,  not  on  the 
stage,  but  in  the  box  before  her, 
was  the  faithless  foreigner  who  had 
amused  himself  with  her  and  de- 
ceived her — her,  who  now  recog- 
nised herself  and  her  genius,  who 
was  conscious  at  last  of  her  own 
greatness, — conscious,  although  her 
consciousness  of  it  meant  not  pride, 
but  despair — and  there,  smiling 
beside  her,  she  stood  who  had  real- 
ly held  his  heart — a  true  Adalgisa, 
pretty  and  tame  and  weak — fit  con- 
sort for  such  a  lover.  She  scorned 
them  both.  Now  the  world  should 
know  her,  and  Maurice  should  know 
her  too,  even  as  she  knew  herself. 
In  a  whirl  of  emotions,  strained  to 
their  utmost  and  uniting  in  a  single 
turning-point  in  her  bursting  heart 
— in  a  storm  of  love,  hate,  jealousy, 
and  despair — she  hurried  through 
the  few  bars  of  recitative,  and  then, 
with  an  almost  superhuman  effort, 
she  threw  all  that  storm,  all  her- 
self, into  the  air.  Kapidly,  ener- 
getically, recklessly  —  almost  des- 
perately, she  poured  forth  the 
notes  with  the  whole  power  of  her 
voice  in  a  style  of  which  the  com- 
poser had  certainly  never  dreamed. 
Grace  found  it  impossible  to  fol- 
low her.  It  was  no  longer  a  duet. 


Still,  the  effect  was  grand  in  the 
extreme.  Her  voice  rang  out  clearly 
almost  like  a  grand  burst  of  des- 
perate triumph — it  was  no  longer 
a  song  of  tender,  womanly  senti- 
ment, it  had  no  reference  to  the 
words  of  the  librettist,  none  to  the 
idea  of  the  composer — it  was  the 
real  agony  of  living  human  nature 
rebelling  against  the  feeble  fetters 
of  conventional  art — a  war  of  pas- 
sion and  destiny.  It  was  all  hope- 
lessly, utterly  wrong,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it — the  applause  must 
come.  And  again  it  did  come,  in 
a  storm  of  cheering  and  a  torrent 
of  flowers.  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
stood  Antonia,  deaf  and  blind.  A 
sharp  spasm  came  over  her  face — 
she  placed  her  hand  to  her  left 
side,  and  fell  on  the  stage. 

Grace  sprang  to  her  side  with  a 
scream,  and  she  was  at  once  car- 
ried to  the  dressing-room.  Maurice 
and  Lawson  followed,  and  found 
her  lying  on  a  sofa  surrounded  by 
many  persons — the  Director  of  the 
theatre,  the  Professor,  her  uncle 
and  aunt — all,  in  short,  who  could 
find  room.  A  surgeon,  who  had 
been  among  the  audience,  was  pass- 
ing his  hand  over  her  heart.  Her 
wreath  of  oak  leaves  had  fallen  off, 
and  her  long  black  hair  floated 
down  to  the  ground.  Her  hands 
were  tightly  clenched,  and  her  face 
still  wore  an  expression  of  pain. 
All  were  silent. 

Maurice  fell  on  his  knees  by  her 
side,  and,  grasping  one  of  her 
heavy,  passive  hands,  recklessly 
poured  forth  all  the  passionate  ex- 
pression of  such  intense  love  as  can 
only  be  inspired  by  such  women  as 
she.  Grace,  who  stood  by,  terrified 
and  faint — all  who  stood  around — 
were  invisible  to  him ;  he  saw  only 
her  whom  he  loved  with  all  his 
soul. 

But  his  words  were  too  late. 
Antonia  was  dead,  and  Grace 
Owen's  engagement  at  an  end  for 
ever. 
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LITERARY  death  does  not  of  it- 
self prove  literary  worthlessness. 
To  all  writers,  except  the  pre-emi- 
nent few,  it  must  come  soon  or 
lata ;  and  if  it  come  not  until  they 
ha/e  ceased  to  instruct,  or  interest, 
or  charm  mankind,  it  is  only  the 
natural  end.  If  it  arrive  untimely, 
there  is  surely  a  sufficient  cause. 
Most  commonly  it  is  that  their 
writings  contain  something  untrue, 
or  mischievous,  or  offensive ;  and 
certainly  premature  death  is  likely 
to  be  the  doom  of  those  who  have 
transgressed  against  good  taste  and 
good  manners,  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  parts  and  wit,  and 
thut  their  matter  is  still  fresh  and 
attractive.  Such  are  banished  to 
remote  shelves  and  suspected  cor- 
ners of  libraries,  their  dust  rarely 
disturbed,  the  good  that  is  in  them 
scarcely  known.  We  may  not  ques- 
tion the  justice  of  such  a  judgment ; 
but  we  must  deplore  the  burial  of 
bright  thoughts  and  clever  work 
in  a  common  grave  with  the  pec- 
cant language  and  tropes. 

The  above  remarks  are  specially 
applicable  to  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, in  whose  case  brilliant  talents, 
considerable  accomplishments,  an 
exquisite  sense  of  humour,  and, 
above  all,  a  kind  and  hearty  dispo- 
sition, have  been  obscured  by  his  dis- 
regard of  propriety.  Like  Mercutio, 
he  was  a  man  whom  God  made  him- 
self  to  mar.  They  who  enjoy  his 
satire  and  his  fun  will  pity  if  they 
cannot  help  him,  and  moralise  with 
Sir  John,  as  the  waters  close  over 
letter  after  letter  of  his  name,  say- 
ing, "  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault, 
God  help  the  wicked  ;  if  to  be  old 
and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an 
old  host  of  our  acquaintance  is  con- 
demned." For  it  is  sad  to  be 
obliged  to  avoid  a  pleasant  shrewd 
fellow  because  of  his  constant  lapses 
from  decorum.  It  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  if  he  had  not  been 
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thus  ill-advised  he  would  have 
held  a  high  place  and  enjoyed  a 
long  appreciation ;  for  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  saying  that,  if  he 
had  not  been  himself  but  somebody 
else,  his  reputation  would  have 
been  different.  The  coarseness  was 
part  of  the  man  as  much  as  his  wit: 
he  had  education  and  position  to 
enable  him  to  see  and  approve  the 
meliora  ;  if  he  followed  the  deteri- 
ora,  it  was  from  inherent  defect. 
Let  us  take  him  as  he  is,  and  say 
that,  while  there  is  much  to  blame 
in  him,  there  is  also  much  to  admire. 
That  which  was  good  in  him  we 
would  rescue  if  we  could  ;  and  it  is 
with  a  view  of  making  his  better 
parts  popularly  known  that  we 
are  now  poring  over  his  works.  Men 
who,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  ex- 
cellence to  float  their  dross,  have 
yet  prompted  others  of  larger  buoy- 
ancy, are  worth  inquiring  about ; 
and,  certes,  men  more  prudent  and 
better  known  than  himself  have  not 
disdained  to  take  hints  from  Peter 
Pindar.  Even  Lord  Byron  would 
appear  to  have  read  him  attentively, 
and  to  have  copied  something  more 
than  his  beauties.  Not  only  were 
his  lordship's  humorous  and  satiri- 
cal works,  especially  his  '  Vision  of 
Judgment/  cast  in  Peter's  mould, 
but  some  ideas  and  images  therein 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  pieces 
now  before  us  :  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  these  funny  stories  were  often 
thumbed  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby. 
Moreover,  there  is  yet  another  rea- 
son for  throwing  Peter  a  rope  \  his 
satire  was  aimed  at  men  of  mark, 
sometimes  illustrious  men,  so  that, 
in  studying  the  history  of  the  last 
forty  years  of  George  III.'s  reign, 
or  of  any  part  of  that  period,  one 
is  pretty  sure  to  come  across  the 
poet's  name.  It  is  as  well,  there- 
fore, to  know  who  and  what  he 
was. 

Far   back  in   the   last  century, 
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John  Wolcot*  was  born  at  Dod- 
brooke,  which  is  near  Kings- 
bridge  in  Devonshire.  Corn- 
wall, however,  has  a  better  claim  to 
him  than  the  county  of  his  birth,  for 
it  was  in  Cornwall  that  his  talents 
grew  and  ripened,  and  amid  Corn- 
ish scenes  and  Cornish  folk  that 
the  muse  of  song  first  brightened 
his  fancy.  While  still  a  lad  he  was 
transferred  to  the  care  of  an  uncle 
who  was  a  medical  practitioner  of 
skill  and  reputation  at  the  little 
seaport  Fowey.  He  received  the 
beginning  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Bodmint — about 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Fowey — 
from  the  Rev.  Mr  Fisher.  From 
school  he  went  to  France  to  learn 
the  language,  and  thence  returned 
to  Fowey,  where  he  was  bound  to 
his  uncle,  and  studied  medicine 
under  him  for  seven  years.  Al- 
though he  was  not  charged  with 
any  neglect  of  his  proper  profes- 
sion, he  exhibited,  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship, tastes  and  aptitudes 
which  alarmed  his  relatives,  and 
which  have  dismayed  many  an 
anxious  family  besides  his.  The 
fine  arts  shared  with  medicine  his 
young  attentions  ;  drawing  and 
painting  delighted  him  ;  and,  to 
seal  him  as  a  castaway,  he  scribbled 
verses.  We  must  remember  that 
he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  which 
was  very  likely  to  stimulate  ambi- 
tion, for  the  west  country  had  been 
putting  forth  some  very  pretty  fel- 
lows in  their  several  walks.  Rey- 
nolds had  reached  his  lofty  emi- 
nence as  a  painter ;  Boscawen  had 
won  high  renown  on  the  seas ;  and 
Pitt  the  elder,  not  yet  Earl  of 
Chatham,  but  still  electrifying  Eng- 


land as  "  the  great  commoner,"  was 
the  foremost  man  in  the  country. 
Boconnoc,  then  the  seat  of  the 
Pitts,  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
Fowey,  and  within  an  easy  walk 
from  Bodmin,  and  no  doubt  the 
heart  of  the  district  was  lifted  up 
by  Pitt's  fame.  Those  of  that 
neighbourhood  who  were  conscious 
of  possessing  talents  were  not  likely 
to  smother  them  in  napkins.  Wol- 
cot  ventilated  his,  and  dire  were 
the  forebodings  in  consequence  : 
but  the  young  man's  mind  was  well 
ballasted  ;  he  regulated  the  flights 
of  his  fancy,  and  did  not  lose  his 
hold  of  this  work-a-day  world.  In 
due  time  he  went  to  London, 
walked  the  hospitals,  and  re- 
ceived his  credentials  as  a  general 
practitioner.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever— that  is  to  say,  in  1767,  just  a 
century  ago  —  Sir  William  Trelaw- 
ney,  whose  goodwill  the  young 
genius  had  obtained,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  he  took 
Wolcot  with  him  as  his  physician, 
the  latter  having  procured  the  ne- 
cessary diploma  from  a  northern 
university.  Soon  after,  Sir  Wil- 
liam made  his  young  protege"  Phy- 
sician-General of  the  island,  and 
promised  him  further  advancement. 
But  some  accident  seems  to  have 
stayed  the  patron's  ability,  for  after 
a  time  so  little  was  he  able  to 
choose  how  he  would  endow  the 
youth — in  whose  versatility,  by  the 
way,  he  must  have  felt  unbounded 
confidence — that  he  exhorted  him 
immediately  to  take  holy  orders, 
that  he  might  present  him  to  a  rich 
living  which  was  all  he  had  to  give. 
Peter  Pindar  in  a  cassock  is  a 
thought  that  does  not  sort  well 


*  We  perceive  that  it  was  a  question  debated  in  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  last  year, 
whether  the  poet's  name  was  Wolcott  or  Wolcot.  If  his  own  signature  and  the 
testimony  of  his  nearest  surviving  relation  can  decide,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
name  should  be  spelled  as  in  the  text  of  this  article. 

*h  This  grammar-school,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  endowment,  afforded  the 
means  of  education  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  ceased  to  be  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  last  head-master,  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Boor, 
was  a  gentleman  fit  to  control  a  school  of  far  greater  pretensions.  More  than  one 
of  his  pupils  have  since  been  contributors  to  Maga  ;  and  the  better  knowledge  they 
acquired  of  the  teachings  of  public  schools,  the  more  sensible  they  became  of  the 
advantages  which  they  gained  from  his  ability  and  faithful  training. 
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with  our  ideas  of  propriety ;  but 
then  Jonathan  Swift  wore  a  cas- 
sock, so  did  Lawrence  Sterne,  so 
did  Sydney  Smith.     Cucullus  non 
fadt  monachum.     Wolcot  got  into 
a  cassock  somehow,  probably  by  no 
b€ tter  authority  than  the  sic  volo, 
sio  jubeo  of  the  Governor  (which 
was  in  those  days  very  potent),  for, 
when  he  afterwards  sought  ordina- 
tion from  the  Bishop  of  London, 
th  e  qualification  was  refused.*  And 
now  all  hope  of  colonial  advance- 
ment was  crushed  by  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Trelawney,  and  Wol- 
cot proved  the  wisdom  of  having 
learnt  an    ordinary  profession  in- 
stead of  having  cast  himself  upon 
the  fickle  tide  of  literature  or  art, 
or  of  trusting  to  patronage.      Like 
a  true  follower  of  Democritus,  he 
made  light  of  his  disappointments, 
arid    commenced  the    practice  of 
medicine  at  Truro  in  Cornwall.  He 
did  not,  however,  cease  to  devote 
some   of  his  time   to   the  Muses, 
which  divinities,  apparently  dissa- 
tisfied with  only  a  share,  soon  after 
to  ok  measures  for  taking  him  wholly 
to  themselves  ;  for  they  prompted 
him  to  some  satirical  performance 
which  made  the  neighbourhood  too 
hot  to  hold  him,  and  from  that  time 
he  became  altogether  theirs.     He 
went  to  London  and  commenced 
the  effusion  of    a  stream  of  verse 
which  flowed  almost  without  inter- 
ruption for  nearly  half  a  century, 
purporting  to  be  the  work  of  Peter 
Pindar,  Esquire. 

Of  his  poems,  satires  constitute 
by  far  the  greatest  part.  It  was  by 
these  that  he  was  known  ;  this  was 
his  walk  in  poetry.  His  earliest 
published  pieces  are  addressed  to 
the  Royal  Academicians,  who 
underwent  his  criticism  in  the 
years  1782,  1783,  1785,  and  1786. 
His  opinions,  put  forward  with  un- 
measured audacity,  appear  to  be 
the  genuine  impressions  made  on 
him  by  the  paintings,  and  not 


vehicles  for  venting  spleen  on  in- 
dividuals.    He  brought  to  his  work 
much  knowledge  and  taste,  distin- 
guished Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
from  the  crowd  of  pretenders,  and, 
spite  of  West's  pseudo-renown,  pro- 
nounced against  that  painter  the 
verdict  which  posterity  has  con- 
firmed.      The   odes,   as   they  are 
styled,  abound  with  facetice,  and, 
every  now  and  then,  one  of  them 
is  illustrated  by  a  fable  or  a  tale 
told    with    consummate    humour. 
Some  of  the  tales,  softened  down 
in  language,  kept  their  places  in 
school   recitation  -  books  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago ;  and  a  few  no  doubt 
are    lively  yet,   though    probably 
their    paternity    is    but    scantily 
known.     Our  friend  "The  Razor- 
Seller  "  is  one  of  these.     Of  course 
the  reproof  lies  in  the  fellow  having 
hawked  useless  razors  which  were 
made  only  to  sell ;  but  Peter's  im- 
agination having  received  the  whole 
scene,  he  is  not  content  with  that 
part  of  it  which  points  his  moral, 
but  relates  it  graphically  through- 
out ;  exhibits  the  countryman  who 
thinks  he  got  his  bargain  cheap  be- 
cause the  vendor  stole  the  wares, 
the   disappointment  and    rage   of 
ditto  on  finding  the  razors  useless, 
his   passionate   reproaches  on  the 
dealer,  and,  best  of  all,  that  per- 
son's modest 'vindication  of  him- 
self :— 

"  '  Friend,'  quoth    the  razor-man,    '  I'm 

not  a  knave ; 

As  for  the  raZors  you  have  bought, 
Upon  my  soul  I  never  thought 
That  they  would  shave.'  " 

In  1783  West  having  complain- 
ed, or  it  suiting  the  poet  to  pretend 
that  West  had  complained,  of 
Peter's  discipline  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding, some  of  the  verses  affect  to 
be  consolatory  to  the  artist's  feel- 
ings. How  far  they  were  so  may 
be  guessed  from  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 


*  Some  accounts  say  that  he  did  receive  ordination  for  the  colonial  ministry  ; 
an  I,  since  this  was  written,  a  paragraph  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  headed  THE  KEV. 
Dr.  WOLCOT,  positively  asserts  that  Wolcot  was  a  clergyman. 
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"  Still  bleeding  from  his  last  year's  wound, 
Which  from  my  doughty  lance  he  found  ; 
Methinks  I  hear  the  trembling  painter 

bawl, 
'  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me,  Saul  ? ' 

West,  let  me  whisper  in  thy  ear — 

Snug  as  a  thief  within  a  mill, 
From  me  thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear  : 

To  panegyric  will  I  turn  my  skill ; 
And  if  thy  picture  I  am  forced  to  blame, 
I'll  say  most  handsome  things  about  the 
frame  !  " 

Having  observed  that  some  of 
the  younger  painters  had  such  a 
pedantic  reverence  for  rules,  that 
they  refrained  from  availing  them- 
selves of  allowable  and  useful 
knacks  for  improving  their  pictures, 
he  admonishes  them  accordingly  ; 
and,  after  his  wont,  appends  to  his 
ode  an  illustrative  fable,  which, 
fortunately,  we  can  extract  almost 
entire,  and  so  afford  a  good  speci- 
men of  his  humour  : — 

te  A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good, 
Were    ordered  to   the   Virgin  Mary's 

shrine, 
Who    at    Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,   stone, 

wood, 

And,    in  a   curled  white    wig,  looked 
wondrous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  those  sad  rogues  to 

travel, 
With  something  in  their  shoes  much  worse 

than  gravel : 

In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse, 
The  priest  had   ordered  peas  into   their 

shoes. 

A  nostrum  famous  in  old  Popish  times 
For    purifying    souls     that    stunk    with 
crimes  ; 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt 

That   Popish    parsons    for    its    powers 

exalt 

For  keeping  sonls  of  sinners  sweet, 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day, 

Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray  ; 

But  very  different  was    their   speed,    I 

wot ; 

One  of  the  sinners  galloped  on, 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun  ; 

The  other  limped  as  if  he  bad  been  shot. 

One    saw     the     VIRGIN     soon  —  peccavi 

cried— 

Had  his  soul  whitewashed  all  so  clever  ; 
Then  home  again  he  nimbly  hied  ; 

Made  fit,  with  saints  above,  to  live  for 
ever." 


We  break  off  here  for  a  moment, 
and  say  that  the  happy  pilgrim, 
on  his  way  back,  met  his  still  sin- 
laden  brother  toiling  along  in  the 
greatest  anguish,  despairing  of  ab- 
solution, and  "cursing  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  the  peas  :  " — 

"  '  How    now,'     the    light-toed,    white- 
washed pilgrim  broke, 

You  lazy  lubber ' 

'  Ods  curse  it,'   cried  the  other,  '  'tis  no 

joke — 

My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock, 
Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 

'  Excuse  me,  Virgin  Mary,  that  I  swear ; 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there : 
No  !  to  the  devil  my  sinful  soul  must  go  ; 
For,  damme,  if  I  han't  lost  every  toe. 

'  But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain  ; 
What  POWER  has  worked  a  wonder  for 

your  toes : 

Whilst  I,  just  like  a  snail,  am  crawling, 
Now   swearing,  now   on    saints   devoutly 

bawling, 
Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my 


'  How   is't   that   you   can   like   a   grey- 
hound go 

Merry,    as    if   that  nought   had    hap- 
pened, burn  ye  !' 
'  Why,'  cried  the   other,  grinning,   '  you 

must  know, 
That   just  before  I  ventured   on   my 

journey, 

To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas.'  " 

The  commencement  of  the  '83 
odes  shows  his  opinion  of  English 
art  in  that  year,  and  his  manner  of 
criticising  *  it.  He  calls  to  mind 
how  ten  righteous  men  would  in 
days  of  old  have  saved  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  and  yet  the  ten  were 
not  forthcoming ;  and  he  observes 
of  the  Royal  Academicians  : — 

"  This  house  is  nearly  in  the  same  condi- 
tion— 

Scarce   are  good    things   among  those 
wide  abodes, — 

Find  me  ten  pictures  in  this  exhibition 
That  ought  not  to  be  d — d,  I'll  burn 
my  odes ! 

And    then   the  world  will  be  in  fits  and 
vapours, 

Just  as  it  was  for  poor  Lord  Mansfield's 
papers." 

But  the  most  audacious,  as  well, 
perhaps,  as   the  cleverest,  is  one 
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of  his  farewell  odes  in  '86.  The 
painters  are  represented  as  having 
heard  of  Pindar's  intended  retire- 
ment from  the  chair  of  criticism, 
and  being  wild  with  joy  thereat. 
TLey  exult  frantically  that 

"  No  longer  now  afraid  of  rhyming  praters, 

Shall  we  be  christened  tea-boards,  var- 
nished waiters : 

No  verse  shall  swear  that  ours  are  paste- 
board rocks, 

Our  trees  brass  wigs,  and  mops  our 
fleecy  flocks." 

Their  portraits  shall  now  hang  un- 
molested :  no  one  shall  abuse  their 
landscapes,  nor  compare  their  flying 
clouds  to  apple-dumplings.  Their 
enemy  is  brought  low :  he  will 
admonish  them  no  more,  and  they 
revel  in  their  freedom  to  paint 
contemptible  pictures  ;  then,  being 
wrought  to  a  gloating  ecstasy,  they, 
as  the  ode  has  it,  break  forth  into 
singing,  and  shower  insult  over  the 
abdicated  censor.  The  parody  in 
which  they  "  break  forth  "  would 
shock  many  readers,  so  that  we  for- 
bear to  extract  the  whole  of  it,  or 
even  sufficient  to  indicate  the  proto- 
type which  he  has  profaned.  We  can 
give,  however,  the  R.A.s'  crowning 
verse  and  malediction  :  they  have 
previously  compared  him  to  a  Red 
Indian  with  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife  : — 

"  '  How  art  thou   fallen,   0  Cherokee ! ' 

they  cry : 
•  How    art     thou    fallen ! '    the  joyful 

roofs  resound ; 
'  H — 11    shall    thy    body  for   a    rogue 

surround  ; 
And  there  forever  roasting  mayst  thou 

lie: 
Like   Dives   mayst    thou  stretch  in  fires 

along, 
Ei  fused  one    drop  of  beer  to    cool    thy 

tongue.' " 

To  which  effusion  the  poet,  con- 
clading  his  ode,  replies  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : — 

"  Y/e  goodly  gentlemen,  repress  your  yell, 
Your   hearty    wishes   for    my  soul  re- 
strain ; 

For  if  our  works  can  put  us  into  h— 11, 
Kind   sirs !    we   certainly    shall    meet 
again." 

After   '86,   though  he   did    not 
leave  the  Academicians  absolutely 


comfortless,  he  ceased  to  flatter 
them  with  periodical  notices.  His 
ambition  contemplated  a  higher 
flight,  and  laboured  with  a  series  of 
impertinences  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  are  not  without  parallel  in  other 
writers  and  in  other  times.  He  lev- 
elled his  shafts,  as  talented  men 
before  and  since  have  done,  at  the 
greatest  personage  in  the  realm, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  represent 
in  most  ridiculous  lights,  and  at 
whose  expense  he  raised  many  a 
hearty  laugh ;  for,  after  all,  it  is 
good-humoured  drollery,  written 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  and 
without  gall  or  malice.  His  inten- 
tion to  take  a  new  subject  was  an- 
nounced in  a  paraphrase  of  Virgil's 
"  Prima  Syracosio  dignata  est,"  &c., 
which  is  rendered  by  him  as  under : 

"  I,  who  so  lately  in  my  lyric  lays 

Sung  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  R.A.s  ; 

And  sweetly  tuned  to  Love  the   melting 

line, 
With    OVID'S  art  and  SAPPHO'S  warmth 

divine  ; 
Said    (nobly    daring),   '  Muse,  exalt    thy 

wings, 
LOVE  and  the  SONS  OF  CANVASS  quit  for 

KINGS.' 

Apollo,  laughing  at  my  powers  of  song, 
Cried,  '  PETER  PINDAR,  prithee  hold  thy 

tongue.' 

But  I,  like  poets,  self-sufficient  grown, 
Replied,     '  Apollo,     prithee     hold     thy 

own ! ' " 

His  first  attack  upon  royalty  was 
called  the  "  Lousiad,"  a  mock-heroic 
poem  in  five  cantos.  The  subject 
is  not  very  inviting,  and  we  shall 
say  little  about  it  as  there  are  plenty 
of  his  satires  on  royalty  which  will 
better  bear  examination.  The  king, 
it  would  seem,  had  been  startled 
by  the  apparition  on  his  plate  at 
dinner  of  a  little  beast  about  nam- 
ing which  we  feel  the  same  delicacy 
as  did  the  fastidious  Edward  Gib- 
bon when  he  was  describing  the 
condition  of  the  Emperor  Julian's 
beard.  We  will  imitate  the  great 
historian,  therefore,  and,  borrowing 
a  periphrasis  from  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
say  that  it  was  a  little  animal  fami- 
liar to  man,  and  signifying  lore.  His 
Majesty's  wrath  is  kindled  more 
than  a  little,  and  he  decrees  that 
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all  his  cooks  shall  be  shorn  and 
shaven  and  wear  wigs.  The  cooks 
are  in  the  greatest  excitement,  the 
kitchen  in  an  uproar.  They  peti- 
tion, but  in  vain.  They  threaten 
resistance.  The  monarch,  however, 
whose  rage  cannot  be  appeased, 
causes  the  decree  to  be  rigorously 
carried  out.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  fun  in  the  telling :  take,  for 
instance,  this  illustration  of  the 
king's  horror : — 

"  Not  more  aghast  he  looked,  when  'midst 
the  course 

He  tumbled,  in  a  stag-chase,  from  his 
horse, 

Where  all  the  nobles  deemed  their  mon- 
arch dead ; 

But  luckily  he  pitched  vipon  his  head." 

One  of  the  cooks  in  his  indigna- 
tion is  made  to  say — 


the  story  of  the  apple-dumplings  is 
one  of  the  best.  The  king,  after 
hunting,  has  alighted  and  entered 
a  cottage  where 

"  The     wrinkled,    blear-eyed,   good    old 

granny, 

In  this  same  cot  illumed  by  many  a  cranny, 
Had   finished  apple-dumplings  for  her 

pot : 

In  tempting  row  the  naked  dumplings  lay, 
When  lo  !  the  monarch,  in  his  usual  way, 
like    lightning  spoke,    'What's  this? 
what's  this  ?  What  ?  what  ? ' 

Then  taking  up  a  dumpling  in  his  hand, 

His  eyes  with  admiration  did  expand ; 
And  oft  did  majesty  the  dumpling  grap- 
ple; 

'  'Tis  monstrous,  monstrous  hard  indeed,' 
he  cried. 

*  What  makes  it,  pray,  so  hard  ? '     The 

dame  replied, 

Low  curtsying,   'Please  your  majesty, 
the  apple.' 


"However  modern  kings  may  cooks  de-     'Very  astonishing  indeed !  strange  thing!' 

Turning   the  dumpling  round,   rejoined 

the  king. 

'  'Tis  most  extraordinary  then,  all  this  is — 
It  beats  Pinetti's  conjuring  all  to  pieces- 
Strange  I  should  never  of  a  dumpling 

dream  ! 
But,  Goodjr,  tell  me,  where,  where,  where's 

the  seam  ? ' 

'  Sir,  there's  no  seam,'  quoth  she ;    '  I  never 

knew 

That  folks  did  apple-dumplings  sew.' 
(  No !  '  cried  the  staring  monarch  with  a 

grin. 
'  How,  how  the  devil  got  the  apple  in  ? ' 

On  which  the  dame  the  curious  scheme 

revealed 

By  which  the  apple  lay  so  sly  concealed, 
Which    made  the   Solomon  of  Britain 

start; 

Who  to  the  palace  with  full  speed  repaired, 
And  queen  and  princesses  so  beauteous 

scared, 
All  with  the  wonders  of  the  dumpling 

art! 
There  did  he  labour  one  whole  week   to 

show 
The   wisdom  of  an  APPLE  -  DUMPLING 

MAKER. 

And  lo  !  so  deep  was  majesty  in  dough, 
The   palace   seemed    the  lodging  of  a 

BAKER." 

There  is  also  the  royal  visit  to 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  a  gem  in  its 
way  : — 

"  A  king  of  this  great  land 
In  days  of  yore,  we  understand, 

Did  visit  Sal'sbury's  old  church  so  fair. 


Warriors  and  kings  were  cooks,  or  History 

lies. 
Patroclus  broiled  beef-steaks  to  quell  his 

hunger  : 

The  mighty  Agamemnon  potted  conger  ! 
And  Charles  of  Sweden,  'midst  his  guns 

and  drums, 
Spread  his  own  bread-and-butter  with  his 

thumbs." 

Towards  the  end  the  royal  family 
is  assembled  in  the  kitchen  to  put 
down  the  revolt,  and  insist  on  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  It  is 
here  that  the  following  passage 
occurs  between  her  Majesty  and 
one  of  the  cooks  :  — 

"  '  Lord  !  den  you  may  be  tankfull  dat  we 

spare, 

And  only  cut  off  good-for-notin  hair. 
You  know  dat  in  our  history  you  read, 
How  King  of  England   cut   off  subject's 

head  !  » 
'  Yes,  please  your  majesty,'  the  cook  re- 


plied, 

'And  something,  if  I  don't  mistake,  beside, 
How  subjects  also  cut  off  heads  of  kings  ! 
But  these  undoubtedly  are  horrid  things  — 
Wide  from  the  truth,  then,  does  the  pro- 

verb wander, 
Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  too  for  the 

gander.'  " 

But  on  the  whole,  as  we  have 
said,  we  prefer  to  pass  rapidly  over 
this  poem,  and  to  take  some  of  the 
other  royal  burlesques.  Of  these 
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An  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  the  monarch's 

guide. 
Incog,    they  travelled,   shuffling  side   by 

side  ; 

And  into  the  Cathedral  stole  the  pair. 
Th  3  verger  met  them  in  his  blue  silk  gown, 
An  1  humbly  bowed  his  neck  with  reverence 

down, 

Low  as  an  ass  to  lick  a  lock  of  hay. 
Lo  iking  the   frightened  verger  through 

and  through, 
Al]   with   his    eyeglass,    '  Well,  sir,  who 

are  you  ? 
'  What,   what,   sir — hey,   sir  ? '  deigned 

the  king  to  say. 

'  I  am  the  verger  here,  most  mighty  king : 
In  this  Cathedral  I  do  every  thing  ; 

.Sweep  it,  an't  please  ye,  sir,  and  keep 

it  clean.' 
'  E  ey  ?  verger  !   verger !  you  the  verger  ? 

—hey?' 

'  Y  es,  please  your  glorious  majesty,  I  be,' 
The  verger  answered  with  the  mildest 
mien. 

Then  turned  the  king  about  towards  the 

peer, 
And  winked,  and  laughed,  then  whispered 

in  his  ear, 
'Hey,    hey — what,    what  —  fine    fellow, 

'pon  my  word  : 
I'll  knight  him,  knight  him,  knight  him 

— hey,  my  lord  ? ' 
Then  with  his  glass  as  hard  as  eye  could 

strain 
Ho  kenned  the  trembling  verger  o'er  again. 

'  lie's  a   poor  verger,  sire,'  his  lordship 

cried ; 

'  Sixpence  would  handsomely  requite  him. ' 
Toor  verger,  verger,   hey,''  the  king  re- 
plied : 

''No,  no,  then,  we  won't  knight  him — 
no,  won't  knight  him.'  " 

After  leaving  the  Cathedral,  his 
Majesty  visits  Wilton  House,  and 
desires  to  see  the  sculptures,  upon 
which  the  following  remarks  take 
place  : — 

"  •  Who's  this  ?  who's  this  ?  who's  this  fine 

fellow  here  ? ' 

'Sesostris,'  bowing  low,  replied  the  peer. 
'  Sir  Sostris,  hey  ?    Sir  Sostris  ?    'pon  my 

word  ! 

I\  light  or  a  baronet,  my  lord  ? 
One  of  my  making1} — what,  my  lord,  my 

making  ? ' 
T ;  ds  with  a  vengeance  was  mistaking ! 

'^e-sostris,  sire,'  so  soft  the  peer  replied; 

1 A  famous  king  of  Egypt,  sir,  of  old.' 
'1'oh,  poh,'  the  instructed  monarch  snap- 
pish cried ; 

' I  need  not  that — I  need  not  that  be  told. 

'  1  'ray,  pray,  my  lord,  who's  that  big  fel- 
low there  ? ' 
"Tis  Hercules,'  replies  the  shrinking  peer. 


'  Strong  fellow,  hey,  my  lord  ?  strong  fel- 
low, hey? 

Cleaned  stables  !  cracked  a  lion  like  a  flea ; 

Killed  snakes,  great  snakes,  that  in  a 
cradle  found  him. 

The  queen  —  queen's  coming!  wrap  an 
apron  round  him.  " 

And  a  longer  piece,  the  visit  to 
Whitbread's  brewery,  is  extremely 
droll.  Peter  submits  the  poem  to 
the  Laureate  as  a  model  for  a 
birthday  ode,  arguing  that,  instead 
of  ascribing  to  royal  personages 
exploits  which  they  never  did  per- 
form, and  nobody  supposes  that 
they  performed,  it  is  rather  the 
poet's  duty  to  exhibit  their  real 
tastes  and  virtues.  He  thinks  that 
the  interest  which  arose  in  the 
royal  mind  concerning  the  mode 
of  producing  beer,  and  the  acts  to 
which  it  led,  are  worthy  to  be 
embalmed  in  song.  And  he  ac- 
cordingly goes  back  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  design,  and  records 
its  execution  ab  ovo  : — 

"  Full  of  the  art  of  brewing  beer, 
The  monarch  heard  of  Whitbread's  fame. 

Quoth  he  unto  the  queen,  '  My  dear,  my 

dear, 

Whitbread  hath  got  a  marvellous  great 
name ; 

Charly,  we  must,  must,  must  see  Whit- 
bread  brew — 

Rich  as  us,  Charly,  richer  than  a  Jew : 

Shame,  shame,  we  have  not  yet  his  brew- 
house  seen  ! ' 

Thus  sweetly  said  the  king  unto  the 
queen." 

A  page  is  sent  to  announce  the 
coming  honour  to  Mr  Whitbread, 
who  is  properly  overpowered  at  the 
thought  of  it,  and  makes,  on  the 
receipt,  an  obeisance  so  profound 
that  he  touches  the  earth  with  his 
nose.  But  after  a  time  he  is  en- 
abled to  support  the  weight  of 
honour,  recovers  the  normal  atti- 
tude, and  proceeds  with  much 
energy  to  set  his  house  in  order  for 
the  sovereign's  inspection.  The 
"  rout  of  preparation,"  though  a 
labour  of  love,  is  nevertheless  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  time  and  pocket 
of  the  brewer,  who,  nil  actum  repu- 
tans  si  quid  superesset  agendum, 
remorselessly  tumbles  over  all  his 
gear,  and  puts  his  workmen  into 
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new  clothes.  At  last  the  royal 
party  arrives,  and  is  received  by 
the  brewer  and  his  maiden  daugh- 
ter. The  whole  brewery  is  astir, 
and  all  sorts  of  efforts  are  made 
by  the  employes  to  observe  the 
awful  visitors.  People  get  into 
casks,  and  peer  through  the  bung- 
holes.  The  king  commences  his 
progress  through  the  establishment, 
and  makes  his  observations  by  the 
way,  as  we  are  divertingly  told. 
One  of  the  incidents  is  Whitbread's 
boast  to  the  king  that  his  beer-bar- 
rels, if  placed  side  by  side,  would 
reach  to  Kew ;  which  astounding 
announcement  induces  his  Majesty 
to  ask  whither  they  would  extend, 
if  placed  end  to  end ;  whereupon 
the  host  knits  his  brow,  makes  a 
mental  calculation  a  la  Bidder,  and 
presently  declares  that  they  would 
extend  almost  to  Windsor, — 

"On  which  the  king,  with  wondering  mien, 
Repeated  it  unto  the  wondering  queen  ; 
On     which,    quick    turning     round     his 

haltered  head, 
The  brewer's  horse,  with  face  astonished, 

neighed  : 
The  brewer's  dog  too  poured  a  note  of 

thunder, 
Rattled   his   chain,  and  wagged  his  tail 

for  wonder." 

Soon  after,  the  illustrious  visitor, 
observing  the  number  of  horses,  is 
pleased  to  inquire  whether  they  are 
all  fond  of  hay;  and  is  informed 
that  they  relish  both  hay  and  oats, 
but  that  in  their  happy  circumstan- 
ces there  is  another  suitable  pro- 
vender— to  wit,  grains. 

"'Grains,  grains,'  said  majesty,   'to  fill 
their  crops  ? 

Grains,  grains  • —  that  comes  from  hops  — 

yes,  hops,  hops,  hops  ? ' 
Here  was  the  king,  like  hounds  some- 
times, at  fault. 

'Sire,'   cried  the    humble  brewer,    'give 
me  leave 

Your  sacred  majesty  to  undeceive  : 
Grains,  sire,  are  never  made  from  hops, 
but  malt. 

'True,'  said  the  cautious  monarch,  with 

a  smile ; 
'From  malt,  malt,  malt—  I  meant  malt 

all  the  while.' 
'Yes,'  with  the   sweetest  bow,  rejoined 

the  brewer, 
'An't  please  your  majesty,  you  did,  I'm 

sure.' 


'Yes,'    answered    majesty,    with    quick 

reply, 
'I  did,  I  did,  I  did,  I,  I,  I,  I.' 

Now,  this  was   wise  in  Whitbread — here 

we  find 

A  very  pretty  knowledge  of  mankind  : 
As    monarchs    never    must    be    in    the 

wrong, 

'Twas  really  a  bright  thought  in  Whit- 
bread's  tongue 

To  tell  a  little  fib,  or  some  such  thing, 
To  save  the  sinking  credit  of  a  king." 

The  king,  it  seems,  had  been 
taking  much  interest  in  the  pigs 
on  his  farm,  and  Peter  had  ani- 
madverted on  the  amusement.  So 
now  the  brewer's  pigs  afford  oc- 
casion for  another  joke.  They  are 
paraded  of  all  ages,  "squinting, 
snuffling,  grunting  in  their  sty/' 
and  make  so  good  a  figure,  that 
Majesty  condescends  to  declare 
they  are  vastly  like  his  own  porkers ; 
at  which  mark  of  favour  Whitbread 
can  hardly  restrain  his  tears,  and 
exclaims  in  ecstasy  that  his  pigs  are 
thought  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  pigs-royal ;  while  Miss  Whit- 
bread dips  and  bridles  at  such  high 
honour  done  her  father's  swine. 
The  visit  ends  with  a  collation, 
and  Whitbread  declining  to  be 
knighted. 

Peter  excused  his  impertinences 
by  saying  that  he  only  did  his  duty, 
and  that  he  inculcated  gently  and 
by  insinuation  that  which  the  bards 
and  seers  of  old  did  not  scruple  plain- 
ly to  urge.  In  particular,  he  shelters 
himself  under  the  example  of  the 
prophet  Nathan,  who  took  David 
to  task  roundly,  and  brought  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  errors ;  but  the 
parallelism  of  Nathan  and  Peter 
would  scarcely  have  suggested  itself 
to  the  latter' s  readers.  David,  it  is 
feared,  would  have  denounced  Peter 
as  one  of  the  ungodly,  and  classed 
him  with  the  scorners. 

Wolcot  had  a  great  dislike  of 
William  Pitt  the  younger,  whom, 
as  well  as  Addington,  Dundas, 
Rose,  and  others,  he  lashed  in  a 
series  of  political  squibs ;  but  the 
person  who,  after  his  royal  theme, 
afforded  him  most  amusement,  was 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  President  of 
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the    Koyal    Society.       Peter   con- 
temned  Sir  Joseph  for   being  an 
entomologist.      The  sagacity  which 
ir.  many  instances  pierced  through 
the  accidents  of  his  generation,  and 
sr  w  with  the  eye  of  the  future,  failed 
to  recognise  the  importance  of  a  pur- 
suit which  was  soon  to  expand  into 
a  science.     He  has  one  good  joke 
about  the  President's   attempt  to 
p;ove  that  fleas  were  small  lobsters, 
and  his  disappointment  at  not  being 
able  to  establish  the  identity  ;  but 
a  better  example  is  "  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco," 
a  few  extracts  from  which  we  are 
tempted  to  make.     Sir  Joseph,  at 
the  opening  of  the  poem,  is  about 
to  disport  himself  with  grub-hunt- 
ing; and,  purposing  a  notable  field- 
day,  he  prefers  a  prayer  for  success 
before  starting.     If  this  had  been 
addressed  to  Minerva,  or  some  of 
the  Olympic  patrons  of  science,  we 
could  have  fully  enjoyed  it  ;  but, 
unfortunately,    its     invocation    is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  light  mat- 
tor,  this  being  one  of  the  innumer- 
able instances  of  bad  taste  by  which 
Peter  Pindar  brought  condemnation 
to  himself.     The  President  repre- 
sents that  Pharaoh  was  unworthy 
ot*  the  privilege  which  he  enjoyed 
in  being  favoured  with  such  swarms 
of  flies.     If  he,  Sir  Joseph,  could 
only  get  such  a  chance,  he  would 
know  how  to  use  it.     He  desires 
that  new  flies  and  other  insects  of 
an  unheard-of  and  monstrous  char- 
acter should  be  created,  and  that  he 
should  have  the  honour  and  glory 
of  discovering  them,  and  bringing 
them  before  the  Society.    The  last 
verses  being  free  from   expressed 
profaneness,  we  may  quote  : — 

"  Since  monsters  are  my  great  delight, 
"With  monsters  charm  Thy  servant's  sight, 

Turn  feathers  into  hair  ; 
IV'  ake  legs  where  legs  were  never  seen, 
And  eyes,  no  bigger  than  a  pin, 

And  broad  as  saucers,  stare. 

The  reptiles  that  are  born  with  claws, 
Oil !  let  Thy  power  supply  with  paws, 

Adorned  with  human  nails. 
Ii  value  more  to  make  them  rise, 
T  -ansplant  from  all  their  heads  their  eyes, 

And  place  them  in  their  tails. 


And  if  Thou  wisely  would  contrive 
To  make  me  butterflies  alive, 

To  fly  without  a  head  ; 
To  skim  the  hedges  and  the  fields — 
Nay,  eat  the  meat  Thy  bounty  yields, 

Such,  wonders  were  indeed  ! 

Blagden  should  puff  them  at  our  meet- 
ing; 
Members  would  press  around  me,  greeting ; 

The  journals  swell  with  thanks  : 
And,  more  to  magnify  Thy  fame, 
Those  headless  flies  should  have  a  name — 

My  name— Sir  Joseph  Banks !" 

Then,  his  petition  ended,  the 
man  of  science  goes  forth  full  of 
ardent  hope ;  nor  are  his  antici- 
pations unwarranted,  for  he  has 
not  been  long  afield  before  an  em- 
peror butterfly  starts  up  before  him, 
exciting  his  fervour  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Losing  sight  of  every  other 
consideration,  he  devotes  himself 
to  the  chase.  Falls,  brambles,  dirt, 
trespass  are  unheeded  as  he  pants 
after  his  quarry,  who  gives  him  a 
sort  of  jack-a-lantern  run,  frequent- 
ly disappearing,  but  fluttering  up 
again  before  the  point  of  despair  is 
reached : — 

"  Lightly,  with  winnowing  wing,  amid  the 

land, 

His  Moorish  majesty  in  circles  flew  ! 
With  sturdy  striding  legs, and  outstretched 

hand, 

The  virtuoso  did  his  prey  pursue. 
He  strikes — he  misses— strikes  again — he 

grins, 
And  sees  in  thought  the  monarch  fixed 

with  pins ; 

Sees  him  on  paper  giving  up  the  ghost, 
Nailed  like  a  hawk  or  martyr  to  a  post." 

On  one  of  the  occasions  where 
the  scent  is  lost,  the  President 
plumps  into  a  field,  rolls  over,  and, 
springing  up  again  covered  with 
filth,  astonishes  a  countryman  who 
is  there  at  his  work.  He  is  in  a, 
state  of  frenzy,  for  the  emperor 
has  disappeared.  His  groans  and 
gestures  are  wild  and  pitiable. 
Suddenly  perceiving  the  clown,  he 
rushes  up  to  and  accosts  him  : — 

roared    the  President,    'this 
instant  say, 
Hast  seen,  hast  seen,  my  lad,  this  way 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  pass  ? ' 
Hob    to     the    insect-hunter    nought  re- 
plied, 

But  shook  his  head,   and   sympathising 
sighed, 
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'Alas! 

Poor  gentleman,  I'm  sorry  for  ye ; 
And  pity  much  your  upper  storey  ! ' " 

But  lo !  the  insect  flits  before 
him  again,  and  Sir  Joseph  is  off 
and  away  ;  this  time,  however,  he 
breaks  through  a  garden  fence, 
and  begins  to  crush  the  flowers 
and  vegetables,  to  smash  the  bell- 
glasses,  and  to  create  utter  havoc. 
The  gardener  is  for  a  moment  petri- 
fied at  these  sudden  vagaries,  and 
stands  with  open  mouth  viewing 
the  devastation ;  and  before  he 
regains  his  wits  Sir  Joseph  has 
upset  a  hive,  the  tenants  of  which 
swarm  about  him,  endeavouring 
to  punish  his  intrusion,  but  in 
vain,  for 

"  The  happy  head  their   pointed    spears 
defied, 

Strong,  like  old  Homer's  shield  in  tough 

bull-hide 

And  brass  well  tempered  to    support 
the  shock ! 

The  bees  their   disappointed  vengeance 
mourned, 

And  from  their  fierce  attack  fatigued  re- 
turned, 

Believing    they  had     stormed  a  bar- 
ber's block." 

By  this  time  the  gardener  has  re- 
covered his  presence  of  mind,  and 
he  rushes  at  and  seizes  upon  the 
trespasser,  threatening  him  with  all 
manner  of  pains  and  penalties  ; 
but  Sir  Joseph,  his  eyes  fixed 
steadfastly  on  the  point  where  the 
emperor  disappeared,  answers  by 
some  frantic  sentences  only,  which 
bring  a  new  emotion  into  the  man's 
mind  : — 

"  His  eyes  the  gardener,  full  of  horror, 

stretched, 
And  then  a  groan,  a  monstrous  groan,  he 

fetched, 
Contemplating      around      his    ruined 

wares  ; 

And  now  he  let  Sir  Joseph's  collar  go, 
And  now  he  brayed  aloud  with  bitterest 

woe, 
'  Mad,  madder   than  the    maddest  of 

March  hares  ! '" 

In  the  end  the  emperor  makes  his 
escape,  and  Sir  Joseph  returns 
home  wearied  and  crestfallen. 

One  after  another  they  caught 
it — chancellors,    bishops,   judges, 


admirals,  authors  ;  but  there  was 
always  the  same  good-humour  in 
his  jokes,  and  one  cannot  doubt 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  make 
merry  with  any  of  his  victims  as 
well  as  at  them.  Some  very  strong 
commendations,  by  Porteus,  Bishop 
of  London,  of  Miss  Hannah  More's 
auctorial  merits  excited  Peter's 
critical  ire,  and  caused  him  to 
throw  off  some  odes  under  the  title 
of  "  Nil  Admirari ! "  addressed  to 
the  prelate.  He  had  taken  the 
lady's  measure  as  an  authoress,  and 
could  not  endure  that  she  should 
be  puffed  into  undue  literary  emi- 
nence, although  he  quite  admitted 
her  moral  worth.  In  witness 
whereof  we  cite  the  following  : — 

"  With  sighs  I  tell  thee  of  Miss  Hannah 

More, 

A   mighty  genius,  in  thy  charge  dis- 
played ! 
Know,  I  have  searched  the  damsel  o'er  and 

o'er, 

And   only  find   Miss    Hannah  a    good 
maid. 

Twice  can't   I  read  her  labours  for  my 

blood, 

So  simply  mawkish,  so  sublimely  sad  ! 
I  own  Miss  Hannah's  life  is  very  good, 
But  then  her  verse  and  prose  are  very 
lad. 

No  Muse  e'er  touched  Miss  Hannah's  lips 

with  fire  ; 

No  fountain  hers  of  bright  imagination  : 
So  little  doth  a  genuine  Muse  inspire, 
That    Genius   will  not  own  her  a  re- 
lation" 

And  in  another  ode  he  has — 

"  Indeed  Miss  Hannah  has  a  so-so  lyre  ; 
So  out    of    tune,   it  murders  all    the 

nine  ; 

She  really  playeth  not  with  taste  or  fire ; 
No,  Dr    Porteus,   no,   thou   great  di- 
vine ! " 

But  one  of  his  most  amusing  per- 
formances is  that  headed  "Bozzy 
and  Piozzi. ' '  The  Johnson- worship 
practised  by  these  two  writers  is 
powerfully  ridiculed.  They  are 
made  to  stand  up  and  chant  the 
Doctor's  deeds  and  sayings  alter- 
nately, like  a  chorus  and  semi- 
chorus,  or  like  the  shepherds  of  the 
eclogues  contending  in  amebean 
verses.  Whatever  dictum  or  pecu- 
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liurity  the  one  relates,  the  other 
endeavours  to  cap  and  outdo.  And 
truly  absurd  they  are  made  to  look, 
the  poet  contributing  little  beyond 
the  loan  of  his  funny  spectacles,  or 
a  dose  of  his  laughing-gas,  for  the 
matter  is  a  faithful  paraphrase  of 
the  actual  narrations  of  the  Doctor's 
two  friends,  whose  writings  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  margin  in  corrobo- 
ration  of  every  portion  of  the  con- 
text. Sir  John  Hawkins  is  the 
umpire.  We  give  a  short  speci- 
men of  the  contest  : — 

"  MADAME  PIOZZI. 

In  Lincolnshire  a  lady  showed  our  friend 
A  grotto  that   she  wished  him  to   com- 
mend; 
Quoth   she,  'How  cool  in   summer   this 

abode ! ' 

'  Yes,   madam/  answered  Johnson,  '  for 
a,  toad!'"' 

Again — 

"  MADAME  PIOZZI. 

I  asked  him  if  he  knocked  Tom  Osborn 
down, 

As  such  a  tale  was  current  through  the 
town — 

Says   I,  '  Do  tell  me,  Doctor,  what  be- 
fell.' 

'Why,  dearest  lady,  there  is  nought  to 
tell  : 

I  pondered  on  the  properest  mode  to  treat 
him, 

The  dog  was   impudent,  and   so   I  beat 
him  ! 

Torn,  like  a  fool,  proclaimed  his  fancied 
wrongs : 

Others    that    I    belaboured,     held    their 
tongues.' 

BOZZT. 

L<> !  when  we  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Mull 

The  megrims  got  into  the  Doctor's  skull : 

With  such  bad  humours  he  began  to  fill, 

I  Thought  he  would  not  go  to  Icolmkill: 

B^t   lo !    these   megrims    (wonderful    to 
utter) 

Ware  banished  all  by  tea  and  bread-and- 
butter." 

After  a  time  the  judge  protests 
that  he  shall  fall  asleep  if  he  at- 
tempts to  hear  more,  and  prays  for 
a  short  adjournment,  during  which 
the  soporific  powers  of  the  eclogue 
prevail,  and  he  is  entranced,  and 
beholds  the  meek  Samuel  himself, 
who  fulminates  sentences  against 
both  of  the  competitors  : — 

"  •  Wake,  Hawkins,'  growled  the  Doctor 
with  a  frown, 


'  And  knock  that  fellow  and  that  woman 
down ; 

Bid  them  with  Johnson's  Life  proceed  no 
further  ; 

Enough  already  have  they  dealt  in 
murther ; 

Say,  to  their  tales  that  little  truth  be- 
longs ; 

If  fame  they  mean  me,  bid  them  hold 
their  tongues.'  " 

Of  Bozzy  he  says  that  his  mind 
is,  like  a  paper  kite,  composed  of 
scraps,  and  that  "the  dog;'  is  un- 
equal to  the  history  of  Tom  Thumb 
or  a  Tyburn  speech.  And  of  his  fair 
friend  Piozzi  some  of  his  remarks 
are,  that  she  should  draw  her  im- 
mortality from  porter,  give  up  anec- 
dotical  inditing,  study  housewifery, 
and  not,  through  vanity,  crucify  a 
friend's  reputation.  He  concludes 
by  a  message  to  Peter  Pindar  to  go 
on  and  lash  them  : — 

" '  Tell  Peter  Pindar,  should  you  chance  to 

meet  him, 
I  like  his  genius— should  be  glad  to  greet 

him ; 
Yet  let  him  know  crowned  heads  are  sacred 

things, 
And  let  him  reverence  more  the  lest  of 

kings; 

Still  on  his  Pegasus  continue  jogging, 
And  give  that    Boswell's   back    another 

flogging.'" 

Under  which  authority  the  poet 
gives  the  termination  of  the  con- 
test. We  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  a  little  from  the 

sequel : — 

"  BOZZY. 
On  Thursday  morn  did  Doctor  Johnson 

wake, 

And  call  out  'Lanky,  Lanky,'  by  mistake  ; 
But,  recollecting,  'Bozzy,  Bozzy,'  cried — 
For  in  contractions  Johnson  took  a  pride  ! 

MADAME  PIOZZI. 
Whene'er  our  friend  would  read  in  bed 

by  night, 

Poor  Mister  Thrale  and  I  were  in  a  fright ; 
For,  blinking  on  his  book  too  near  the 

flame, 

Lo  !  to  the  foretop  of  his  wig  it  came  ; 
Burnt  all  the  hairs  away,  both  great  and 

small, 
Down  to  the  very  network,  named  the  caul . ' 

Bozzy  goes  on  to  detail  the  infirm- 
ity to  which  he  yielded  at  Corra- 
chitachin's,  where — not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it,  as  some  friend 
of  Mr  Dickens  says — he  got  "  con- 
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founded  drunk,"  and  woke  in  the 
morning  with  a  splitting  headache, 
a  reproving  conscience,  and  a  ter- 
ror of  what  the  Doctor  would  say. 
In  the  latter  respect,  however,  he 
got  off  cheaply,  being  only  called 
"  drunken  dog,"  and,  elated  by  his 
escape,  he  proceeded  to  say  his 
prayers  and  take  a  dram.  By- 
and-by  the  biographers  lose  their 
tempers,  become  exceedingly  per- 
sonal, and  after  snarling  through 
a  page  or  two,  end  the  match,  the 
umpire  declaring  that  he  cannot 
say  for  the  life  of  him  which  of 
the  two  is  more  unendurable. 

The  trick  of  Johnson's  style  has 
ceased  to  be  a  mystery  in  these  days, 
and  there  are  hundreds  who  can 
analyse,  imitate,  or  caricature  it. 
But  we  know  that  it  was  not  so  in 
Johnson's  own  day.  His  writing 
was  then  thought  to  be  unapproach- 
ably grand,  and  yet  the  acumen  of 
Peter  Pindar  at  once  penetrated  the 
word-machinery,  detected  the  pom- 
posity, and  forged  Johnsonian  pe- 
riods ad  libitum.  He  had,  however, 
too  just  an  appreciation  of  Samuel's 
desert  to  presume  to  ridicule  any- 
thing but  his  style. 

We  come  now  to  the  part  of  his 
writings  which  won  for  Wolcot 
the  affection  of  the  west-country 
folk — namely,  the  pieces  which  he 
wrote  in  their  dialect.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  is  "  The  King's  Visit  to 
Exeter,"  and  a  specially  humorous 
production  it  is,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  a  young  countryman 
who  had  gone  to  the  city  sight- 
seeing, to  his  sister  at  the  farm. 
The  bishop,  it  appears,  being  a 
very  old  man,  excused  himself  from 
entertaining  the  royal  visitors,  who 
consequently  gave  the  dean  a  bene- 
fit, and  on  this  the  writer,  John 
Ploughshare,  is  uncommonly  se- 
vere. The  poem  will  need  a  glos- 
sary, which,  however,  we  are  en- 
abled to  supply.  It  begins — 


"  I  promised  thee,  dear  zester  Nan, 
That  thee  shudst  hear  vrom  brother  Jan 

About  the  king,  wey1  speed  : 
And  now  I  zet2  me  down  to  write, 
To  tell  thee  everything  outright, 

The  whole  that  I've  azeed."3 

The  excitement  and  commotion  in 
the  city  and  the  struggle  to  view 
the  royal  entry  are  then  graphically 
given  : — 

"  Leek4  bullocks  stinged  by  appledranes, 5 
Currantin6  it  about  the  lanes, 

Vokes  theese7  way  dreavd8  and  that; 
Zome  hootin,  heavin,  soalin,9  hawlin  ! 
Zorne    in    the    mucks10    and     pellum11 
sprawlin, 

Leek  pancakes  all  zo  vlat. 

Ilosses  and  mares,  assnegers,12  moyles,13 
Leaping  the  hedges,  ditches,  stiles, 

Hunderds  commed  in  at  least ; 
Gallopin,  trattin,  spurrin,  vallin, 
Hallooin,  laughin,  cryin,  squallin, 

Vour  mounted  'pon  one  beast." 

John  then  digresses  a  little  to 
describe  the  charms  of  the  ladies 
and  the  quantity  of  hair -powder 
they  had  used  on  the  occasion,  but 
remembers  that  such  refined  beauty 
is  not  for  the  like  of  him,  notwith- 
standing which  prudent  reflection 
he  lapses  into  more  admiration  : 
and  then  he  brings  his  Majesty  on 
the  scene  : — 

"  But  than  agan,  Iss14  can't  but  say 
Iss  could  look  at  mun15  a  whole  day, 

They  looked  so  vair  and  vresh  ; 
Iss  longed  to  gie  zome  hearty  smacks 
Upon  their  little  rosy  chacks,16 

They  zeerned  zech  wholesome  vlesh. 
Well!  in  a  come — King  George  to  town, 
With  doust  and  zweat  az  nutmeg  brown, 

The  bosses  all  in  smoke  ; 
Huzzain,  trumpetin,  and  dringin,17 
Red  colours  vleein,18  roarin,  zingin,19 

So  mad  seemed  all  the  voke." 

The  aldermen  and  mayor,  of 
course,  turn  out  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  city.  Squire  Rolle  is  vastly 
busy,  and  appears  to  be  on  in- 
timate terms  with  the  illustrious 
travellers.  The  procession  passes 
through  Fore  Street  amid  acclama- 
tion and  every  testimony  of  joy, 
and  takes  its  way  to  the  deanery  : — 


1  With.  2  Sit.  3  Seen.  4  Like.  5  Wasps.  e  Galloping  wildly. 
7  This.  8  Pushed  their  way.  »  Handling  roughly.  10  Dirt.  n  Dust. 
12  Donkeys.  13  Mules.  "I.  « Them.  w  Cheeks.- 

17  Probably  ringing  here  ;  it  has  another  meaning.  18  Flying.  19  Singing. 
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"  Becaze  the  bishop  sent  mun  word, 
A  oould  not  meat  and  drink  avoord 

A  hadn't  got  the  means. 
A  ^aid  that '  as  vor  he  poor  man, 
A  had  not  got  a  pot  nor  pan, 

Nor  spoon,  nor  knive,  nor  vork  ; 
Ttat    he    was     weak    and     ould      and 

squeal,1 
Ar  d  zeldom  made  a  hearty  meal, 

And  zeldom  draed2  a  cork.' 

Indeed  a  was  a  moderate  man, 
Ard  zo  war  all  the  clargy  clan, 

That  with  un3  uzed  to  chatter  ; 
Who,  if  a  axed  mun  to  drink  wine, 
To  one  the  wother  they  tipped  the  sign, 

And  begged  my  lord's  fine  water. 

In  voolish  things  a  wudn't  be  cort ;  4 
'T.vas  stoopid  to  treat  vokes  fornort;5 

'  No,  'twas  not  his  dezire  :'- 
Prefarment,  too,  was  at  an  end; 
Tl  e  king  would  never  more  vor'n6  zend, 

To  lift'n  one  peg  higher." 

The  royal  party  attend  divine 
service  at  the  cathedral,  but  the 
king  does  not  at  first  show  himself 
very  freely,  to  the  disappointment 
of  John  and  his  fellows.  Glimpses 
of  him  are,  however,  thought  to 
have  been  got  over  the  garden  wall, 
and  at  last  an  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed of  gratifying  almost  all  eyes,  for 
a  public  reception  is  announced. 
Squire  Rolle  busies  himself  in  in- 
structing the  citizens  how  to  ap- 
proach the  august  presence,  but  is 
unable  to  prevent  a  contretemps  or 
two  ;  for  instance — 

"  Now  varmer  Tab,  I  understand, 
Drode  his   legs  vore,7   and  catched  the 
hand, 

And  shaked  wey  might  and  main  : 
'  I'm  glad  your  madjesty  to  zee, 
And  hope  your  madjesty,'  quoth  he, 

Wull  ne'er  be  mazed8  again.' 

'Mazed!  mazed!  what's  mazed V   than9 

zed  the  king : 
'  I  never  heerd  of  zich  a  thing  ; 

What's    mazed  ? — what,    what,     my 

lord  ? ' 
'  Hem,'    zed   my  lord,    and    blowed  his 

nose  ; 

'  Jlem,  hem,  sir,  'tis,  I  do  suppose. 
Sir — an  old  Dev'nshire  word.'  " 

Mr  Ploughshare,  himself  an  agri- 


culturist, and,  as  may  be  judged 
from  his  correspondence,  a  man  of 
taste  and  polish,  is  naturally  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  his  calling,  and 
shocked  at  these  solecisms  of  the 
uncouth  Tab.  Tab  is  verily  a 
west-country  surname,  but  is  here 
happily  selected  as  a  generic  ap- 
pellation, inasmuch  as  it  is  also  a 
common  noun  signifying  a  clod. 
John  admires  the  princesses  vastly, 
but  the  impression  made  by  the 
queen  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  favourable.  It  ends 
with  :  — 

"  The  'oman  is  not  much  amis", 
And  tak'th  a  power  o'  snuff." 

The  countryman's  indignation  is 
now  aroused  by  the  king  slighting, 
as  John  says,  the  feast  prepared 
for  him  by  the  corporation ;  never- 
theless, the  loyal  burgesses  pocket 
the  affront,  and  once  more  parade 
in  their  wigs  and  gowns  to  take 
leave  of  their  dread  guests  : — 

"  Now  woundy10  mad  was  Measter  Mare11 
To  think  a  shud  a  veast  prepare, 

Of  vlesh,  and  vowl,  and  vish  ; 
Of  ham,  and  terkie,  goose  and  mustard, 
Dumplin,  and  apple-pye,  and  custard 

As  good  az  mouth  could  wish. 

Vor  whan  12  unto  King  George  a  sends 
To  tell'n  the  aldermen,  his  vriends, 

Wud  all  be  glad  to  zee'n  ; 
The  king  no  notice  tuke,  'tis  zaid, 
But,  leek  a  pisky,13  laughed  and  played 

To  push  pin  wey  the  queen. 

Zo  there  the  meal,  vorzooth,  was  spoiled, 
The  baked,    and  roast,    and  vried,  and 
boiled; 

Oh,  'twas  a  dismal  day  ; 
The  zyder,  brandy,  wine,  and  ale, 
The  gert14  gold  chair15  to  hold  his  tail 

Was  money  droad 16  away. 

It,17  when  King  George  did  leave  the  town, 
The  aldermen,  in  red  fur  gown, 

And  Mare,  vore  Guildhall  houze, 
Vurst  havin  had  a  little  veeding, 
Leek  soldiers  formed  to  show  their  breed- 
ing 

And  make  their  Zenday18  bows." 

Upon   a  retrospect  of  the   whole 


1  Infirm.          2  Drew.          3  Him.          4  Caught.  5  Nothing.          6  For  him. 

7  Threw  his  legs  forward.     Squire  Kolle  had  told  them  to  keep  their  feet  back,  and 
Lend  the  knee  in  taking  the  king's  hand  to  kiss.  8  Mad.  9  Then. 

10  TV^,I; — i.,  11  AT i«  wi™  13  West-country  fairy;  sometimes 


10  Exceedingly.          n  Mayor.     "    12  When.  ,, .„..,  ^    , 

14  Great.          ]5  Made  expressly  for  him  at  great  expense.     '      lti  Thrown. 


xie. 
Yet. 


18  Sunday. 
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pageant,  Mr  Ploughshare  decides 
that  it  was  all  vanity.  He  per- 
ceives with  disgust  that  kings  and 
queens  are  made  of  the  same 
material  as  other  folk,  and  he  adds 
a  postscript  calculated  to  console 
his  sister  for  having  been  absent 
from  the  show  : — 

"  Now,  zester  Nan,  by  this  you  zee 
What  zort  of  vokes  gert  people  be ; 

What's  cheny  thoft  is  dome;  l 
And,  zester,  now  I  do  believe, 
That  after  this  yow  doan't  much  grieve 

Becaze  yow  staid  at  home. 

Theeze  once  I've  made  myzelf  a  vool, 
And  now  I  feel  my  courage  cool 

For  zeeing  royal  things  : 
And  whan  my  Bible  next  I  rede, 
Zo  leet 2  I  worship  all  the  breed, 

I'll  sleep  the  Book  of  Kings." 

To  appreciate  the  humour  of  this 
piece  one  must  be  "  to  the  manner, 
born  ;"  it  is,  however,  so  well  exe- 
cuted independently  of  the  dialect, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  amuse  even 
those  who  do  not  feel  the  full 
force  of  the  provincial  expressions. 
The  writer,  who  laughed  over  it  as 
a  child,  has  lost  nothing  of  his 
delight  now  that  he  is  winnowing 
it  for  Maga. 

When  General  Kosciusko  was  in 
England,  he  sent  for  Wolcot  and 
complimented  him  highly  on  his 
verse,  which  he  said  had  been  his 
chief  solace  in  prison.  And  Peter  had 
admirers  in  plenty,  but  there  was 
so  much  that  was  indefensible  in 
his  writing,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  be  less  energetic  than  his  assail- 
ants, of  whom  we  shall  speak  again 
further  on. 

The  influence  of  Voltaire  and 
his  school,  who  were  paramount 
in  literature  when  Wolcot  was  a 
youth,  probably  produced  his  dis- 
respect and  profaneness.  It  is  to 
the  latter's  honour,  that  he  copied 
only  the  licentious  style  of  these 
writers,  and  that  when  French 
revolutionary  sentiments  were  im- 
ported to  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
he  repudiated  the  whole  snarling 
brood  of  Jacobins  and  unbelievers, 


and  denounced  them  in  rhyme. 
Some  of  his  odes  are  devoted  to 
the  castigation  of  Tom  Paine  and 
his  school.  Let  us  hope  that  his 
profaneness  would,  when  tested, 
have  been  no  more  seriously  ad- 
hered to  than  his  apparent  dis- 
loyalty and  republicanism.  Pos- 
sibly the  levity  engendered  by  high 
spirits,  and  an  inclination  to  bra- 
vado, caused  him  to  fall  into  lati- 
tudinarian  errors :  for  there  was 
true  metal  somewhere  in  the  man, 
though  it  may  have  lain  deep  ;  and 
he  was  too  discerning  not  to  feel 
that  he  had  much  reason  to  thank 
the  Providence  which  had  given 
him  a  cheerful  heart,  and  anointed 
him  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
his  fellows.  Therefore,  though  we 
have  lately  heard  repeated  some  of 
the  epithets  which  were  current  in 
his  lifetime,  and  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  again  allude,  we  have 
decided  against  accepting  these 
damaging  accusations  as  proved. 
We  are  not  aware  that  he  wrote 
anything  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing discredit  on  religious  faith. 
His  sin  seems  to  have  extended 
no  further  than  an  irreverent  and 
profane  allusion  to  sacred  things 
on  occasions  generally  when  the 
mention  of  them  was  improper. 
But  more  than  he  have  been  fools 
enough  to  do  this,  who,  far  from 
being  sceptics,  believed  and  trem- 
bled as  they  wrote. 

Besides  forming  very  unjust  esti- 
mates of  the  younger  Pitt  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  our  bard  made  an- 
other egregious  blunder,  which  he 
lived  to  acknowledge.  While  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  young  Peter 
trumpeted  His  Royal  Highness  as 
the  future  blessing  and  glory  of 
the  nation,  and  exalted  him  by 
comparisons  at  the  expense  of  the 
good  King.  His  doubts  of  the 
veracity  of  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian 
traveller,  are  referable  rather  to 
the  impossibility  of  immediately 
verifying  the  account  than  to  want 
of  discernment.  Many  men  refuse 


1  What  is  thought  to  be  china  is  really  earthenware. 


2  Little. 
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to  receive  testimony  which  cannot 
be  proved  to  their  judgment  or  their 
souses :  we  have  in  the  present 
decade  heard  Monsieur  du  Chaillu 
doubted  and  sneered  at  with  quite 
a;s  little  charity  as  Peter  showed  to 
Bruce. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
a  poet  who  laughed  at  everybody 
made  a  host  of  enemies.  Some  of 
them  were  very  bitter,  and  would 
have  broken  him  on  the  wheel  if 
they  could.  He  was  denounced  by 
eyery  method;  all  kinds  of  defa- 
mation were  squirted  against  him  ; 
he  was  a  traitor,  an  atheist,  a  liar, 
a  slave,  the  meanest  of  mankind, 
tiie  recipient  of  a  pension  from 
tliose  whom  he  had  maligned,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  everything  that 
was  good,  and  so  on.  That  these 
assailants  were  known  at  all,  was 
owing  to  Peter's  own  publication 
of  their  attacks.  He  paraphrased 
them  one  after  another,  adding 
glass -papery  little  commentaries, 
with  an  imperturbable  good-hum- 
our which  must  have  been  more 
irritating  than  his  sarcasms.  The 
adversaries  had  not  the  satisfaction 
of  putting  him  in  a  passion,  or 
seeing  him  wince.  To  gird  at  him 
was  about  as  profitless  an  under- 
taking as  to  make  war  on  our  friend 
*  Punch.'  There  was  no  winning 
a  trick  of  him.  One  Mr  John 
Nichols,  editor  of  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  endeavoured  to  make  a 
little  capital  at  Peter's  expense,  and 
got  his  jacket  laced  in  a  way  that 
must  have  given  him  heartfelt 
complacency. 

There  is  an  exception,  so  the 
grammarians  say,  to  every  rule, 
and  it  behoves  us  to  note  one 
remarkable  instance  which  contra- 
dicts the  above  general  description. 
Mr  Gifford  fitted  to  his  string  a 
cloth -yard  shaft,  which  found  a 
joint  in  Peter's  harness,  and  pierced 
him  through  and  through.  And 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  his  raw  place  was  the  effect 
produced  when  it  was  hit.  He 
winced  notably,  and  this  time  did 
not  (that  is,  in  the  first  instance) 


advert  to  his  quiver  for  a  return- 
shaft.  But — hear  it  not  Phoebus  : 
shade  of  Pindar  the  first  be  still ! — 
he  went  to  work  like  an  uninspired 
mortal,  and,  grasping  a  cudgel, 
swore  (Peter  could  swear)  that  he 
would  annihilate  his  little  assail- 
ant. He  made  the  attempt  in 
the  shop  of  Mr  Wright  the  pub- 
lisher, but  was  restrained,  and  ob- 
liged to  withdraw,  by  some  wit- 
nesses of  the  fracas.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  poet  bethought 
himself  of  his  lyre,  and  essayed  to 
act  as  at  other  times.  But  the 
strings  jangled  out  of  tune  and 
harsh.  His  passion  had  made  him 
as  impotent  as  a  shorn  Samson  ; 
and  the  rabid  piece  which  he 
threw  off  from  his  red-hot  brain, 
and  called,  "  A  Cut  at  a  Cobbler," 
was  one  of  which  he  must  have 
been  as  much  ashamed  as  he  could 
be  of  anything.  Let  us  condone 
his  indiscretion,  and  look  at  a  pleas- 
anter  phase  of  him. 

His  merry  temper  was  not  Peter's 
only  good  moral  point.  His  heart 
must  have  been  considerably  bet- 
ter than  he  allowed  it  to  appear. 
He  turned  his  worst  side  to  the 
public.  In  his  deprecation  of  the 
character  of  a  hypocrite  he  magni- 
fied his  defects,  and  hid  any  re- 
deeming quality  as  if  he  had  been 
ashamed  of  it.  If  he  professed 
selfishness  and  impiety,  he  knew 
how  to  act  the  good  Samaritan. 
The  painter  Opie  would  have  re- 
cognised his  neighbour  in  John 
Wolcot.  It  was  Wolcot  who,  by 
chance  observing  some  rude  at- 
tempt of  the  carpenter,  John  Oppy 
(that  was  the  way  of  spelling  the 
name  at  home),  discerned  therein 
indications  of  power,  sought  out 
the  embryo  artist,  gave  him  instruc- 
tion, lent  him  paintings  to  copy, 
and  made  him  fit  and  able  to 
achieve  renown.  He  afterwards 
furnished  the  means  of  moving 
Opie  to  London,  and  establishing 
him  there  as  a  painter.  His  opin- 
ion of  Opie's  abilities  was  justified 
and  his  liberality  rewarded  by  the 
marked  fame  and  success  of  his 
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protege.*  It  is  stated  also  that 
Bone,  the  famous  painter  in  enamel, 
another  Cornishman,  was  assisted 
and  introduced  to  the  world  of  art 
by  Wolcot. 

We  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  obtain  some  account  of  the 
poet's  mode  of  life  after  he  went 
to  London  to  reside.  One  or 
two  of  his  own  letters  give  us  the 
only  glimpses  that  we  are  now 
likely  to  get.  Certainly  he  did  not 
consort  with  disaffected,  impious 
men,  as  from  the  tone  of  his  writ- 
ings might  be  supposed.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  able  to  introduce 
Opie  in  1785  to  some  of  the  first 
people  of  the  day.t  He  appears  to 
have  frequented  the  theatres,  and 
to  have  been  passionately  fond,  and 
a  good  judge,  of  music.  In  1787 
he  writes  :  "  My  life  is  chiefly 
amongst  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
order  to  lay  up  a  little  stock  of 
knowledge  for  old  age.  Now  and 
then  I  am  invited  to  murder  a  day 
at  the  house  of  a  lord,  and,  like 
murderers,  ought  to  be  hanged  for 
the  offence." 

It  has  to  be  added  that  Wolcot 
in  his  higher  moods  produced  some 
tender  and  moving  poetry  ;  but 
unfortunately  this  was  communi- 
cated chiefly  to  his  private  friends, 
while  the  public  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  blemished 
productions.  Among  his  published 
works  there  is  a  pastoral  entitled 
"Julia,  or  the  Victim  of  Love," 
from  which  the  following  song  is 
extracted  : — 

"  0  summer,  thy  presence  gives  warmth 

to  the  vale  ; 

The  song  of  the  warbler  enlivens  the 
groves ; 


The  pipe  of  the  shepherd  too  gladdens 

the  gale : 

Alas !    but  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  my 
love. 

The  lilies  appear  in  their  fairest  array  ; 
To    the  valleys  the  woodbines    a   fra- 
grance impart ; 

The  roses  the  pride  of  their  blushes  dis- 
play ; 

Alas  !    but  I  meet   not  the  nymph  of 
my  heart. 

Go,     shepherds,    and    bring    the     sweet 

wanderer  here, 
The    boast  of  her  sex  and    delight  Ot 

the  swains ; 
Go,  zephyr,    and  whisper    this  truth    in 

her  ear, 

That  the  PLEASURES    with  JULIA  are 
fled  from  the  plains. 

If  thus  to  the  maid  thou  my  wishes  de- 
clare, 
To  the  cot  she  has  left  she  will  quickly 

return  ; 

Too  soft  is  her  bosom  to  give  us  despair. 
That  sooner  would  sigh  than  another's 
should  mouru." 

He  also  imitated  old  poetry  in  a 
series  of  what  he  called  new-old 
ballads,  of  which  we  give  a  speci- 
men : — 

"BALLADE  ON  THE  VIOLET. 
Sweete  infant  of  the  fielde,  myne  eye 
Doth  joye  thy  modest  form  to  meet, 

For  thou  goode  news  dost  say  ; 
How  WYNTER,  with  his  horrid  yeil, 
Hath  bid  at  laste  his  rode  farewell, 

And  borne  his  blasts  away. 

While  wynter  his  wilde  rule  did  spread, 
Thou  couldst  not  show  thy  tender  head, 

But  from  his  rage  didst  hide ; 
And  golden  cup,  and  primrose  pale, 
Did  peeping  tremble  in  their  vale, 

And  eke  the  daisie  pied. 

The  surly  wight  your  robes  had  torne, 
And  on  his  wings  of  tempest  borne, 

And  scattered  through  the  skies  ; 
But  now  the  gentle  zephyr's  breath 
Doth    whisper    'There's     no     dread   of 
death,' 

And  bids  you  fearless  rise. 


*  Years  ago  a  story  was  current  in  Cornwall  to  the  effect  that  when  Opie  was  in 
his  glory,  his  old  mother  made  a  pilgrimage  to  London  to  visit  him.  The  old 
lady  travelled  in  the  waggon,  and  after  a  weary  journey  of  many  days  and  nights 
she  was  set  down  in  the  quadrangle  of  a  huge  London  inn,  where  she  alighted  with 
her  little  box  in  her  hand,  and,  turning  to  a  lounger  in  the  yard,  said,  "Take  up 
my  pattens,  young  man,  and  show  me  the  way  to  Jan  Oppy's."  Fortunately 
for  his  simple-minded  mother,  "  Jan  Oppy  "  was  pretty  well  known. 

t  Opie  went  to  exhibit  his  pictures  at  the  palace,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  the  king  and  queen.  Wolcot  gave  him  hints  how  to  behave  himself  on  the 
occasion,  apprehending  that  he  might  fall  into  transgressions  like  those  of  Farmer 
Tab.  One  of  the  letters  humorously  describes  the  pupil's  besetting  tendencies, 
and  the  instructor's  difficulty. 
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Sw  eet  is  thy  lot,  0  little  flower  ! 
Like  man,  thou  dost  not  life  devour, 

Well  pleased  on  dews  to  dine — 
Of    heaven's    pure     balm    to    make  thy 

fayre  : 
What  pity  'tis  we  cannot  share 

An  innocence  like  thine  !  " 

We  have  recently  sifted  out  of  an 
old  escritoire  the  following  acrostic, 
written  by  him  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  : — 

"To  S.  P. 

So  bright  a  maiden  never  yet  was  seen, 
A  j  orm  more  perfect  boasts  not  beauty's 

queen  ; 
Love  tuned  thy  voice  and    taught    thy 

tongue  to  speak, 
Love  formed  that  pleasing  dimple  on  thy 

cheek : 

Youthful  as  Hebe,  as  Diana  chaste, 
Pleasing  to  all,  with  every  virtue  graced  : 
Open  and  generous,  free  from  all  disguise, 
Meek  tho'  majestic,  and  tho'  witty  wise  : 
Ea.se    then,    dear  girl,    my    bosom   from 

alarms, 
He  \vard  my  love,  and  bless  me  with  thy 

charms. 
Oh  !  look  some  comfort,  if  thou  mayst 

not  speak  ; 
Yiold  me  one  answering  glance,  lest  my 

heart  break." 

S.  P.,  who  is  remotely  guilty  of 
tho  production  of  this  paper,  must, 
to  judge  by  her  portrait,  have 
been  a  person  very  apt  to  dis- 
order the  brains  of  a  young 
poet.  She  is  represented  as  a  very 
lovely  young  woman,  in  a  dress 
which  varies  very  little  from  the 
present  mode  ;  her  hair  is  on 
pillows,  and  she  bears  a  parasol 
with  a  stick  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  long.  Three  of  her  children, 
who  have  seen  far  beyond  eighty 
years,  are,  we  rejoice  to  write,  liv- 
ing- and  in  green  old  age ;  while  the 
number  of  her  younger  descendants 
justifies  a  hope  that,  with  God's 
blessing,  she  may  not  for  many 
ages  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
Him.  Two  of  the  nonogenarians 
and  some  other  aged  inhabitants  of 
the  West  country  who  have  kindly 
communicated  with  the  writer,  re- 
member Wolcot,  whom  they  de- 
scribe as  a  man  of  middle  height, 
not  over  nice  in  his  person,  and 
exceedingly  merry  and  droll.  The 
last  epithet  we  could  have  divined 
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from  his  works  to  be  applicable  to 
him.  There  could  not,  we  are 
certain,  be  a  more  amusing  com- 
panion. He  had  no  need  of  bot- 
tling up  his  good  things  for  publi- 
cation, for  the  profusion  of  them 
was  inexhaustible.  To  the  last  he 
maintained  the  same  merry,  cheer- 
ful disposition ;  and  even  when, 
towards  the  end  of  his  days,  he  lost 
his  sight  by  cataract,  his  mental 
vision  of  what  was  naturally  amus- 
ing or  could  be  twisted  into  a  ridicu- 
lous form  did  not  forsake  him.  He 
went  on  jesting  to  the  very  end  of 
his  life.  He  never  married ;  but 
he  has  left  behind  him  evidence  of 
having  been  much  chagrined  by 
a  lady's  rejection  of  him  in  his 
youth.  His  works  were  collected 
and  published  at  different  times. 
The  last  collection  that  we  can  find 
was  printed  in  1816,  and  this  does 
not,  of  course,  contain  all  his  poems, 
as  he  continued  to  write  till  1818, 
the  year  before  that  in  which  he 
died. 

The  estimate  of  the  poet's  char- 
acter which  appears  dispersedly 
through  this  notice  was  formed 
partly  from  oral  mention  of  him 
which  the  writer  recollects  to  have 
heard  in  days  gone  by,  and  partly 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
works.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  add  that  this  opinion  has  been, 
in  every  particular  save  one,  entire- 
ly confirmed  by  some  private  letters 
of  Wolcot,  which,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  his  representative  and  near- 
est living  relation,  we  have  been 
allowed  to  peruse.  The  exception 
is  remarkable.  If  there  is  one 
quality  which  more  than  another 
we  ventured  to  attribute  to  his 
every  production,  it  is  indecorous 
licence  ;  but  lo !  when  the  thoughts 
and  expressions  which  in  his  youth 
he  unreservedly  poured  forth  to 
his  familiar  friends  and  contempo- 
raries are  inspected,  they  are  found 
to  be  singularly  innocent.  There 
is  no  ribaldry,  no  profanity,  no 
impure  suggestion.  They  corro- 
borate abundantly  our  inference 
that  he  libelled  himself  in  his  works, 
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but  they  contradict  the  idea  that 
his  mind  was  radically  coarse.  The 
letters  appear  simple  and  inoffen- 
sive, even  when  viewed  by  the  light 
of  modern  refinement;  but  as  the 
relics  of  a  time  which  was  certainly 
not  refined,  they  are  positive  mar- 
vels. Here  we  have  a  hypocrite  of 
a  peculiar  kind — one  who  would 
have  persuaded  us  that  he  was  ten 
times  worse  than  other  men  were, 
and  who,  unmasked  after  a  century 
of  successful  imposture,  is  discov- 
ered to  be  but  a  pretended  repro- 
bate. We  are  glad  to  write  this 
of  John  Wolcot :  as  to  Peter  Pin- 
dar, Esq.,  that  gentleman's  char- 
acter is  patent,  and  in  nowise 
entitled  to  benefit  from  these  re- 
marks. 

It  was  Wolcot' s  great  mistake 
that  he  narrowed  his  mind  for  the 
most  part  to  matters  petty  in  them- 
selves and  of  only  ephemeral  in- 
terest. Had  it  not  been  so,  his 
defects  would  no  more  have  slain 
him  than  their  many  deformities 
destroyed  Congreve,  Swift,  Sterne, 
and  others  that  we  could  name ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any- 


thing more  indecent  or  more  profane 
than  some  of  the  language  of  the 
writers  last  mentioned.  But  we 
will  not  dwell  so  much  on  their 
escape  as  on  the  fate  of  our  subject, 
whose  talents  have  not  been  able 
to  save  him.  It  must  ever  be 
in  this  world  that  a  gifted  few 
will  be  able  to  follow  their  will, 
and  to  outrage  good  manners 
with  impunity.  Not  these  brilliant 
exceptions,  but  the  body  of  offen- 
ders it  is  that  furnish  the  moral. 
Wolcot  is  one  of  the  many  on 
whom  the  law  has  taken  effect,  and 
he  is,  as  Sam  Slick  says,  a  caution 
to  sinners.  Putting  aside  the  high 
views  of  the  matter,  and  looking  at 
coarse  writing  only  with  regard  to 
expediency,  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
walk.  However  successful  it  may 
be  for  a  moment,  the  probability 
is  that  it  will  bring  its  own  early 
punishment, — the  punishment  of 
perverted  talent,  debasing  imagina- 
tions, unprofitable  musings.  Let 
him  who  is  enticed  thereto,  reflect 
on  Peter  Pindar  and  resist  the 
tempter;  for  the  end  of  these 
things  is  DEATH. 
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WE  had  the  pleasure  of  giving 
an  early  welcome  to  the  two  first 
volumes  of  Mr  Motley's  *  History 
of  the  Netherlands.'  Since  that 
time  his  name  has  become  enrolled 
in  the  list  of  our  accepted  histori- 
ans— in  that  list  of  our  contempo- 
raries whose  writings  it  is  a  kind 
of  obligation,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
to  peruse,  presuming  the  requisite 
leisure  is  at  command.  The  pre- 
sent instalment,  volumes  third  and 
fourth,  completes  his  undertaking 
so  far  as  the  Dutch  Republic,  its 
origin  and  establishment,  is  con- 
cerned. But  the  author  intends,  he 
tells  us,  in  subsequent  volumes,  to 
launch  out  into  the  great  European 
theme  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
We  shall  follow  his  researches  with 
interest.  He  will  have  ample  scope 
before  him  for  his  descriptive  pow- 
ers, and  for  his  love  of  sarcasm. 

If  the  two  later  volumes  do  not 
quite  equal  their  predecessors,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  historian,  but 
of  his  subject.  The  greater  events 
which  mark  the  origin  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  had  already  been  narrated, 
and  the  sieges  and  battles  that  re- 
mained to  be  recorded  are  of  a  less 
stirring  and  momentous  character. 
There  is  also  inevitably  something 
like  repetition.  Philip  II.  con- 
tinues for  some  time  to  be  the 
most  conspicuous  personage  in  the 
drama ;  and  with  Philip  II.  Mr 
Motley  had  already  dealt  amply 
and  most  ably.  Nevertheless  the 
readers  of  the  preceding  volumes 
will  not  fail  to  be  considerably 
interested  in  pursuing  the  sequel 
of  the  narrative :  and  the  compli- 
cation of  the  affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands with  those  of  the  French 
monarchy,  enables  the  historian  to 
introduce  into  his  picture  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Henry  IV., — a 


portrait  which,  if  it  is  not  quite  so 
flattering  as  some  that  have  been 
executed  of  that  monarch,  is  per- 
haps more  faithful,  and,  at  all 
events,  deserves  our  study. 

Mr  Motley's  previous  volumes 
terminated  with  the  assassination 
of  William  the  Silent,  that  Prince 
of  Orange  on  whom,  for  the  time 
being,  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
national  independence  seemed  to 
rest.  So  thought,  at  all  events,  his 
enemies,  or  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, for  they  never  ceased  to  plot 
his  assassination  until  they  had 
actually  accomplished  it.  The 
Spanish  monarch  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  person  of  some  at 
least  of.  its  priesthood,  are  seen 
here  as  the  unblushing  instigators 
of  the  assassin.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  it  was  thought,  was  the 
only  great  political  chief  round 
whom  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, Catholic  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant, could  have  rallied.  Whe- 
ther they  would  have  found  a  bond 
of  union  in  this  common  allegiance 
to  a  man  whom  Protestant  and 
Catholic  could  indeed  equally  have 
honoured,  is  problematical.  But 
by  his  death  all  such  schemes  of 
union  were,  for  the  time,  rendered 
hopeless.  The  seven  Protestant 
provinces  held  on  to  their  League, 
and  became  the  famous  Common- 
wealth of  Holland.  The  Catholic 
provinces  earned  from  their  Span- 
ish monarch  the  title  of  "  The  obe- 
dient." Being  Catholic,  and  there- 
fore having  but  one  of  the  two 
powerful  motives  which  stirred  the 
Dutch  (who  were  contending  for 
their  religion  as  well  as  for  their 
polity),  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  manifest  the  same 
obstinate  resistance  to  their  foreign 
despot.  They  fought  intermittent- 
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ly,  and  with  a  crippled  zeal,  for  their 
municipal  rights  and  for  political 
independence.  The  formation  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  is  the  one 
great  result  of  all  these  civil  wars. 
But  at  this  epoch — that  is,  at  the 
period  of  the  assassination  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent — something  still 
remained  to  be  done  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic.  The 
seven  United  Provinces  were  still 
at  war  with  Philip — with  a  man  who 
abated  no  jot  of  all  his  arrogant 
pretensions,  who  possessed  the 
greatest  military  force  in  Europe, 
and  who  was  served  by  the  most 
consummate  generals  of  the  age. 
There  were  still  some  towns  and 
fortifications  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniard,  which  must  be  wrested 
from  them  to  complete  and  render 
secure  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 
There  could  as  yet  be  no  pause,  no 
peace,  no  relaxation  from  the  energy 
of  war ;  a  little  folding  of  the  hands, 
and  all  would  have  been  lost.  Hap- 
pily the  United  Provinces  found, 
in  the  second  son  of  William  the 
Silent,  a  warrior  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau 
had  indeed  a  military  genius  ;  he 
applied  all  the  existing  knowledge 
of  the  mathematician  and  the  engi- 
neer to  the  purposes  of  war ;  and 
in  the  conduct  of  a  siege,  we  pre- 
sume, there  was  not  at  that  time 
his  equal  in  Europe.  Maurice  is 
the  military  hero  of  the  present 
portion  of  Mr  Motley's  History. 
His  great  civilian  is  Barneveld. 
These  two  eminent  men  are  occa- 
sionally seen  at  variance,  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  work  together  in 
harmony. 

But  while  rejoicing  in  the  vic- 
tories of  Maurice,  and  sympa- 
thising with  the  firm  bearing  and 
enlightened  views  of  Barneveld, 
and,  above  all  and  perpetually, 
consoling  ourselves  for  the  endless 
treachery  and  bloodshed  and  per- 
secution we  have  to  pass  through, 
by  the  thought  that,  after  all,  this 
great  commonwealth  of  Holland  is 
really  to  be  founded  in  Europe, — 
while  thus  attempting  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Mr  Motley's  main  theme, 


we  must  confess  that  we  find  our 
attention  more  actively  engaged 
when  we  are  invited  to  look  over 
into  France  and  see  what  is  going 
on  there,  than  when  the  narrative 
is  more  especially  concerned  with 
Philip  and  his  Generals.  We  look 
to  the  right  and  the  left  more 
curiously  than  on  the  battles  and 
sieges  and  civil  contests  that  take 
place  in  the  United  Provinces 
themselves.  In  fact,  the  history 
of  Europe  at  this  period  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  as  portraying 
the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Whether  we  look  to  France,  or 
Spain,  or  the  Netherlands,  which 
lay  exposed  to  both  of  these 
powers,  we  everywhere  see  the 
Church  militant.  It  is  seen  fight- 
ing everywhere  —  and  everywhere 
for  dominion,  and  fighting  with 
all  weapons — the  axe,  the  stake, 
the  assassin's  pistol,  the  organised 
army,  and  the  public  massacre. 
The  theme  is  European.  We  have 
to  study  an  ecclesiastical  regime, 
under  which  the  worst  passions  of 
our  nature  are  invested  with  the 
authority  of  conscience.  We  have 
an  institution  before  us  which,  for 
the  salvation  of  human  souls,  sanc- 
tions, with  equal  readiness,  the  in- 
sane pride  and  ambitions  of  a 
prince,  or  the  cruel  carnage  of  a 
mob. 

Philip  II.  was  fortified  in  all 
his  nefarious  schemes  by  the 
claims  which  he  supposed  were 
made  on  him  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  Did  he  covet  the  throne 
of  England  1  It  was  to  punish  a 
heretic  people.  Did  he  intrigue 
for  the  crown  of  France, — did  he 
bribe  its  nobility,  and  pour  his 
troops  into  that  country  1  It  was 
all  to  prevent  that  heretic  Henry 
IV.  from  ascending  the  throne. 
Did  he  prosecute  the  war  in  the 
Netherlands  with  a  bitterness  and 
obstinacy  that  was  ruinous  to  his 
own  exchequer  and  destructive  of 
his  own  commerce  ?  It  was  for  the 
sake  of  Holy  Church — it  was  in 
the  mad  determination  to  root  out 
a  religion  which  could  only  be  eradi- 
cated by  exterminating  a  people. 
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"The  United  Provinces,"  writes  Mr 
Motley  at  the  opening  of  these  volumes, 
'  had  now  been  engaged  in  unbroken 
civil  war  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  is,  however,  inaccurate  to  designate 
t  lis  great  struggle  with  tyranny  as  a 
civil  war.  It  was  a  war  for  independ- 
ence, maintained  by  almost  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  Provinces 
against  a  foreigner,  a  despot — alien  to 
their  blood,  ignorant  of  their  language, 
a  hater  of  their  race,  a  scorner  of  their 
religion,  a  trampler  upon  their  liberties, 
their  laws,  and  institutions — a  man 
•who  had  publicly  declared  that  he 
•w  ould  rather  the  whole  nation  were  ex- 
terminated than  permitted  to  escape 
from  subjection  to  the  Church  of 
Borne  !" 

Neutral  powers  often  attempted 
to  mediate ;  they  interposed  with 
the  hope  of  restoring  peace  to 
Europe.  But  offers  of  mediation 
were  idle — there  could  be  no  com- 
promise with  such  a  foe  as  Philip. 
His  anger,  his  cruelty,  his  lust  of 
power,  were  all  confirmed,  fixed, 
eternised  by  the  sacred  authority 
of  his  Church,  bidding  him  to 
smite  and  spare  not.  Had  the 
Dutch  been  cajoled  into  any  pre- 
mature peace,  they  would  have 
merely  been  compelled  to  renew 
the  war  at  a  disadvantage.  Philip 
often  professed  himself  ready  to 
negotiate,  and  there  were  times 
v  hen  a  suspension  of  arms  would 
have  been  very  convenient  to  him. 
But,  in  his  treaties,  he  insisted 
first  of  all,  "  That  the  rebels  should 
reconvert  themselves  to  the  Catho- 
lic religion."  There  was  no  com- 
promise with  such  a  man,  and 
glad  may  we  be  that  the  Dutch 
would  not  accept  the  only  possible 
alternative  of  war,  which  was  sub- 
ndssion,  but  fought  out  for  them- 
selves, and  for  all  Europe,  the 
glorious  cause  of  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty. 

They  were  contending  against 
two  great  Ideas  which  were  the 
pest  of  Europe,  and  which,  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  plague  and  tor- 
ment it.  Some  day  it  will  be 
numbered  amongst  the  incredible 
tilings  of  the  past,  that  the  right 
to  govern  a  people  should  be  a  sort 
of  personal  property,  to  be  trans- 


mitted, or  made  the  subject  of  a 
marriage  settlement, — much  like 
other  property.  By  intermarriage 
amongst  themselves,  a  small  class 
of  these  peculiar  proprietors  deter- 
mined who  were  to  govern  a  peo- 
ple, and  to  a  great  extent  how  they 
were  to  be  governed.  Through 
such  alliances  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  Spaniard,  who,  not  in  name 
only,  but  in  heart  and  soul,  was  a 
foreigner,  who  hated  every  insti- 
tution, every  municipal  privilege 
which  put  a  curb  upon  his  arbi- 
trary will.  Strange  right!  yet  one 
which  was  accepted  by  jurists,  and 
one  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  popular  mind  acqui- 
esced in.  But  a  revolution  has 
taken  place,  and  such  a  right  is 
now  a  wrong.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood. We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  hereditary  right  which  a  nation 
bestows  on  some  chosen  family.  It 
may  have  excellent  reasons  for  be- 
stowing such  a  right,  or  recognising 
it,  if  it  should  have  descended  by 
tradition.  We  speak  of  the  right 
which  made  of  the  government  of 
a  people  a  private  property,  which 
might  be  transmitted  by  intermar- 
riage to  a  foreign  prince  without 
consultation  of  the  national  will. 
Such  right,  we  believe,  would  be 
no  longer  recognised  in  Europe.  If, 
for  instance,  Louis  Philippe  had 
succeeded  in  what,  considering  the 
political  experience  he  had  had  and 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  a 
most  foolish  scheme — if  he  had 
succeeded  by  his  Spanish  marriages 
uniting  the  right  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  with  that  of  France — 
would  the  two  countries  have  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  union1?  Would 
Spain  have  submitted  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  passed  over  to  France 
as  the  marriage-portion  of  a  prin- 
cess? Not  only  Spain,  but  all  Europe 
would  have  regarded  such  a  thing 
as  preposterous. 

The  other  monstrous  idea,  the 
other  strange  right,  which  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Holland  had  to  do 
battle  with,  was  of  an  ecclesiastical 
order.  One  great  religious  corpor- 
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ation  had  usurped  the  dominion 
over  men's  minds;  they  had  claimed 
a  monopoly  of  piety  and  truth,  and, 
on  the  ground  of  this  assumption, 
they  had  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  to  use  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  of  every  nation  to  im- 
pose their  own  tenets,  and  uphold 
their  own  wealth  and  power.  And 
here  also,  if  we  had  been  writing 
thirty  years  ago,  we  should  have 
perhaps  said  that  such  a  right, 
such  a  claim,  belonged  to  the  past, 
or  was  now  put  forth  with  harm- 
less parade.  But  what  has  lately 
taken  place  in  France,  in  England, 
and  even  in  Germany,  abates  our 
confidence.  Heaven  only  knows 
what  may  be  the  effect  of  loud,  un- 
limited, reiterated  assertion  on  the 
one  side,  an  ignorant  multitude  on 
the  other,  and  between  the  two  a 
middle  class  that  is  overwhelmed 
with  timidity  and  trembling  at  the 
fear  of  social  revolutions.  The 
very  virtue  of  our  modern  zealots 
is  a  force  against  us ;  for  although 
a  few  intelligent  men  may  distin- 
guish between  what  is  eternally 
good  in  humanity  and  what  is 
temporary  or  fictitious  in  ecclesias- 
tical teaching,  yet  the  generality  of 
mankind  will  blend  the  two  to- 
gether, think  they  are  inseparable, 
and  combine  them  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect. 

Christianity,  as  taught  by  its 
great  Founder,  was  a  protest  against 
Sacerdotalism;  and  that  eminent 
disciple  who  first  gave  the  faith 
to  the  Gentiles,  substituted  for 
all  other  priesthoods  one  "  High- 
Priest  "  —  namely,  Christ.  Each 
Christian  strove  for  a  spiritual 
union  with  Christ,  and  this  com- 
mon headship  was  sufficient  to 
make  of  all  true  Christians  one 
united  body.  Their  union  as  a 
Church  was  the  necessary  result  of 
that  attraction  by  which  each  in- 
dividual was  drawn  to  the  same 
celestial  Source  of  all  his  hopes  and 
all  his  righteousness,  of  his  salva- 
tion and  his  joy  : — just  as  needles 
which  cluster  round  the  point  of  a 
magnet  have,  and  need,  no  other 
bond  of  union  than  what  is  found 


in  the  similar  attraction  of  each 
one  of  them  to  the  same  source 
of  power.  The  bond  which  held 
together  the  first  Christians  was 
purely  spiritual.  They  loved  each 
other,  for  this  resulted  from  their 
love  of  the  same  Christ.  The  soul 
that  lost  its  individual  hold  on 
Christ,  ceased  that  moment  to  be- 
long to  His  Church — dropped  in- 
stantly from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful. 

But  this  lofty  and  simple  state 
of  Christian  piety  was  not  long 
sustained.  The  subtlety  of  the 
Greek  mind,  or  say  generally  of 
the  scholastic  intellect,  multiplied 
doctrines  of  a  more  or  less  meta- 
physical character,  and  a  belief  in 
some  set  of  these  doctrines  was 
made  the  bond  of  union  and  the 
indispensable  passport  to  heaven. 
It  was  no  longer  the  spirit  of  love 
which  constituted  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  Dogma  thrust  itself 
in  before  love,  and  took  upon  itself 
the  office  of  determining  whence  and 
how  that  spirit  of  love  should  be 
introduced  into  the  heart  of  man. 
The  Church  was  the  authority  for 
dogma.  And  now,  instead  of  the 
Church  being  the  result  of  a  com- 
mon allegiance  to  Christ,  an  allegi- 
ance to  the  Church  was  put  forth 
as  a  first  requisite  in  order  that  the 
soul  should  come  to  Christ.  The 
Church  claimed  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  the  oracles  of  God,  claim- 
ed to  be  the  dispenser  of  the  mer- 
cies of  God :  the  love  of  Christ  was 
to  shine  only  through  the  Church. 

Paganism  died  out,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  declared  the  religion  of 
the  State;  the  civil  power  made 
itself  subservient  to  the  Church ; 
and  since  that  time  the  world  has 
been  vexed,  tortured,  disgraced, 
and  humiliated  by  priesthoods,  who 
not  only  thrust  themselves  between 
Christ  and  man,  who  not  only  over- 
whelmed us  with  the  clamour  of  their 
unintelligible  dogma,  but  who  had 
the  power  to  say,  Believe,  or  per- 
ish !  The  sword  of  municipal  jus- 
tice has  been  made  the  instrument 
of  what  proclaimed  itself  a  sacred 
purpose,  but  which  was,  in  fact, 
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the  most  unholy  of  purposes — the 
killing  of  the  very  spirit  of  truth 
a  id  freedom.  War,  which  was  rife 
enough  already,  was  inflamed  by 
the  new  rage  of  theology ;  and  the 
hostility  between  nation  and  nation 
was  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
e  VQT  by  the  terrible  name  of  Heretic. 
No  institution  gains  a  footing  in 
the  world  but  by  some  good  of- 
fice it  accomplishes,  though  it  may 
hold  its  ground  long  afterwards  by 
what  mechanicians  would  call  the 
force  of  inertia.  Accordingly,  our 
books  of  history  give  us  ample  re- 
cord of  the  good  services  rendered 
to  humanity  both  by  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Churches.  The 
latter  is  the  especial  favourite  of 
historians.  Not  only  by  her  mis- 
sionary enterprises  did  she  assist 
in  civilising  the  world,  reclaiming 
large  tracts  from  utter  barbarism, 
but,  on  the  decay  of  the  Empire, 
many  of  the  functions  of  civil 
government,  even  in  Rome  itself, 
devolved  upon  the  Western  Church. 
Let  all  due  honour  be  paid  to  mis- 
sionary monks  and  administrative 
bishops ;  but  when  we  descend  to 
the  times  of  which  our  history 
treats,  society  can  at  all  events  dis- 
pense with  the  jurisprudence  or 
the  administrative  talent  of  a  cleri- 
cal corporation.  There  is  a  lay 
intelligence  equal  to  all  the  func- 
tions of  civil  government ;  and 
now,  when  the  Church  is  seen  to 
intervene  in  the  legislation  and 
politics  of  states,  it  has  one  con- 
spicuous and  quite  undeniable  ob- 
ject— it  has  to  secure  and  augment 
it*  own  wealth  and  its  own  power. 
In  the  first  stage  of  degeneracy, 
Christian  dogma  was  made  to  sup- 
plant the  spirit  of  Christian  love; 
in  the  second  stage  of  degeneracy 
the  dogma  itself  is  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  upholding  the  wealth 
and  power  of  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration. The  people  are  taught 
that  their  salvation  depends  on  be- 
lieving in  the  Church — that  faith 
secure,  salvation  is  not  difficult — 
th  at  faith  wanting,  salvation  is  im- 
possible. What  the  Church  be- 
lioves  it  is  not  necessary  even  to 


know;  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
for  all  men  to  learn ;  it  is  enough 
to  have  an  implicit  faith,  an  un- 
limited trust,  to  know  that  what- 
ever the  Church  believes  is  truth, 
that  whatever  it  commands  is  vir- 
tue, that  whatever  it  promises  or 
threatens  God  in  heaven  will  ac- 
complish. A  people  thus  indoc- 
trinated return  a  zealous  support 
to  a  Church  so  potent,  so  wise,  so 
beneficent;  they  crowd  round  its 
auto-da-fes,  they  shout  over  its 
victims,  and  they  are  ready  to 
kill  and  torture  any  number  of  its 
enemies. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  II.  we  see 
the  sacerdotal  spirit,  and  the  popu- 
lar superstition  that  supports  it,  in 
their  least  disguised,  in  their  most 
flagrant  criminality.  The  little 
country  of  Holland  had  to  fight 
against  it  as  with  a  mortal  foe,  cruel 
as  a  wild  beast,  relentless  as  that 
ocean  against  which  they  had  also 
to  do  battle,  and  in  which  latter 
contest  they  had  learnt  a  lesson  of 
perseverance  and  of  patriotism,  of 
working  together  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  of  working  unremittingly. 
It  may  come  to  this  again  in  Europe. 
It  may  again  be  a  case  of  blow  for 
blow.  The  clamour  of  controversy 
may  be  lost  in  volleys  of  musketry. 
Again  may  a  priesthood,  in  part 
dominated  by  its  own  ideas,  and 
made  cruel  by  a  pious  zeal,  stir  up 
war,  and  defile  every  jurisprudence 
in  Europe.  At  present  it  is  still 
the  hour  of  controversy.  No  Pope 
has  at  present  a  Philip  II.  to  launch 
at  refractory  nations — a  little  fear- 
ful himself,  it  may  be,  of  the  great 
champion  he  employs.  It  is  still 
the  hour  before  the  tempest,  and 
those  who  have  an  influence  on 
public  opinion  would  be  wise  not 
to  slumber  in  the  use  of  it. 

There  is  no  want  of  zeal,  it  may 
be  said,  in  Protestant  theologians. 
Certainly  not — in  those  who  really 
are  Protestant.  But  there  is  an- 
other class,  the  intelligent  and  cul- 
tivated laity,  the  literary  class,  or 
those  who  enjoy  a  lettered  leisure, 
who  are  not  altogether  without 
blame  in  this  matter.  We  make 
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no  prophecy,  we  have  no  wish  to 
deal    in  gloomy  forebodings,   we 
confess  to  having  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  religious 
movements  going  on  around  us  in 
France  and  England  at   this   mo- 
ment ;  but  this  we  will  venture  to 
say,  that  if  the  intelligent  laity  of 
either  of  these  countries  find  them- 
selves prostrate    under  a  priestly 
domination,  it  will  be  partly  the 
result  of  their  own  pusillanimity, 
of  their  own  want  of  candour,  want 
of  love  of  truth,  their  indifference 
to  combat,  or  even  to  protest  against 
error,  their  dislike  to  make  any  pro- 
test which  may  occasion  them  the 
least  personal   annoyance.     So  far 
as  our  own  observations  enable  us 
to  speak,  we  find  in  the  class  we 
are  alluding  to  a  certain  dilettan- 
teism,  a  bland  habitual  hypocrisy, 
and  something  very  like  a  mental 
cowardice.      They  dislike  earnest- 
ness,  and   are   disposed  to    mock 
those  few  amongst  them  who  are 
in  earnest.     Such  systematic  hypo- 
crisy has  this  effect,  that  it  destroys 
all  genuine  love  of  truth,  while  it 
fosters  a  secret  spirit  of  disdain  to- 
wards those  very  men  in  considera- 
tion of  whom  the  hypocrisy  is  sup- 
posed to  be  practised.    A  priest, 
or  the  disciple  of  a  priest,  is  listen- 
ed to  with  a  smile  of  acquiescence 
which  fades,  on  his  departure,  into 
a  sneer  of  derision.   Both  the  smile 
and  the  sneer  are  misplaced.     An 
honest,  frank,  and  courteous  con- 
tradiction  were    infinitely   better. 
But   this   would  give  trouble,   it 
would  stir  unpleasant  controversy, 
it  would  endanger  popularity.     Per- 
haps some  charming  hostess  might 
look  grave.     So  much  of  martyr- 
dom is  not  to  be  thought  of.    Well, 
this  love  of  ease  and  supercilious 
indolence  forfeits  for  educated  lay- 
men   the    natural    influence  they 
would  have  upon  society,  while  it 
materially  deteriorates  from  their 
own  mental    culture.      They    are 
supposed  to  have  no  truth  to  con- 
tend for  ;  every  religious  sect  passes 
them  by  with  indifference  •   they 
have  no  influence  on  the  currents  of 
religious  opinion,  and  at  last  some 


sect  stronger  than  the  rest  may 
tread  them  under  foot.  One  day 
they  may  neither  smile  nor  sneer, 
but  lie  crushed  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstone — between 
priestly  power  and  popular  super- 
stition. 

But  we  seem  to  be  deserting  the 
pages  of  Mr  Motley,  which  we  had 
no  intention  whatever  of  doing. 
As  we  have  already  intimated,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
his  present  work  is  the  account  he 
gives  of  Philip's  relation  to  France, 
of  the  internal  condition  of  that 
kingdom,  and  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Henry  IV.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  Philip,  with 
his  hands  already  full,  and  his  ex- 
chequer already  sufficiently  burden- 
ed, should  have  seriously  projected 
the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of 
France  :  yet  such  was  the  fact.  If 
not  the  crown,  he  at  least  reckoned 
on  acquiring  a  large  portion  of  its 
territory.  "The  Duke  of  Parma," 
we  are  told, "  was  privately  ordered 
to  lend  all  his  energies  to  the  con- 
quest of  that  realm,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  the  Holy  League." 
Meanwhile  the  chiefs  of  the  Holy 
League,  and  every  French  noble- 
man sufficiently  powerful  to  aspire 
to  such  an  object,  were  bent  on 
carving,  each  one  for  himself,  some 
independent  principality  out  of 
their  common  country.  They  took 
Philip's  gold,  but  followed  each  one 
his  own  private  project.  Mayenne 
indeed  offered  the  crown  to  Philip, 
in  consideration  that  he  should 
have  a  large  province  for  himself, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money.  All 
these  parties  were  making  use 
of  the  fanaticism  of  the  people 
to  forward  their  own  nefarious 
schemes.  So  it  has  always  been. 
The  Church  inflames  and  maddens 
the  populace  ;  princes  and  nobles 
turn  the  fanaticism  to  their  own 
profit ;  they  are  resolved  to  share 
in  the  spoil ;  with  the  people  is 
left  simply  the  rage,  the  crime,  the 
misery  of  a  pernicious  enthusiasm. 
Henry  IV.  represented  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  union  as  opposed 
to  foreign  domination  in  the  dis- 
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memberment  of  France.     And  in 
this  point  of  view  he  was  the  popu- 
lar favourite.     The  people,  we  may 
be  sure,  who  had  no  principality 
to  carve  out  of  the  common  terri- 
tory, were  zealous  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  France.      But  they  were 
Catholics  first,  and  Patriots  second, 
and  they  could  not  accept  the  na- 
tional independence  and  integrity 
from   the  hands  of   a  Protestant, 
though  that  Protestant  was, in  their 
own    belief,   the  rightful   heir  to 
tie  throne.     Manifestly,  what  was 
wanted  in  this  emergency  was  that 
he  should  convert  himself  to  the 
Catholic  faith.       By  this  one  step 
M  ayenne  and  Philip  and  the  Holy 
League  would  lose  their  hold   at 
once  upon  the  people.     Henry  saw 
this  clearly  enough;  his  lay  coun- 
sellor, De   Thou,  and  others,   all 
advised  it  :  but  he  had  to  proceed 
cautiously,  for  at  the  actual  mo- 
ment his  military  force  depended 
mainly  on  the  Huguenots.   He  had 
a  considerable  following   of  what 
may  be   called  the    moderate    or 
patriotic    Catholics,    but    the    ca- 
valiers  "  of  the  religion  "  formed 
the  main  strength  of  his  army,  and 
from  them  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  studiously  conceal  his  inten- 
tion to  be  converted.     It  was  a  diffi- 
cult part  which  the  Prince  of  Na- 
varre had  to   play.      We    extract 
M  r  Motley's  piquant  description  of 
the  position  he  held  at  this  mo- 
ment : — 

"  The  hope  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Catholic  nobility  of  his  realm, 
abhough  himself  an  excommunicated 
h(  retic  ;  the  mainstay  of  Calvinism, 
wiiile  secretly  bending  all  his  energies 
to  effect  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Pope  ;  the  idol  of  the  austere  and 
giimly  Puritanical,  while  himself  a 
in  :>del  of  profligacy  ;  the  leader  of  the 
earnest  and  the  true,  although  false  as 
w  iter  himself  in  every  relation  in  which 
human  beings  can  stand  to  each  other  ; 
a  standard-bearer  of  botli  great  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church,  in  an  age 
when  religion  was  the  atmosphere  of 
mon's  daily  lives,  yet  finding  his  sin- 
ce rest  admirer,  and  one  of  his  most 
faithful  allies,  in  the  Grand  Turk  ;  the 
representative  of  national  liberty  and 
human  rights  against  regal  and  sacerdo- 


tal absolutism,  while  himself  a  remorse- 
less despot  by  nature  and  education, 
and  a  believer  in  no  rights  of  the  people 
save  in  their  privilege  to  be  ruled  by 
himself, — it  seems  strange  at  first  view 
that  Henry  of  Navarre  should  have 
been  for  centuries  so  heroic  and  popular 
an  image.  But  he  was  a  soldier,  a  wit, 
a  consummate  politician  ;  above  all,  he 
was  a  man,  at  a  period  when  to  be  a 
king  was  often  to  be  something  much 
less  and  much  worse. 

"  To  those  accustomed  to  weigh  and 
analyse  popular  forces,  it  might  well 
seem  that  he  was  now  playing  an  ut- 
terly hopeless  game.  His  capital  gar- 
risoned by  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  with  its  grandees  and  its  popu- 
lace scoffing  at  his  pretence  of  autho- 
rity, and  loathing  his  name  ;  with  an 
exchequer  consisting  of  what  he  could 
beg  or  borrow  from  Queen  Elizabeth — 
most  parsimonious  of  sovereigns,  reign- 
ing over  the  half  of  a  small  island — and 
from  the  States-General  governing  a 
half-born,  half-drowned  little  republic, 
engaged  in  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
warfare  with  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
world  ;  with  a  wardrobe  consisting  of  a 
dozen  shirts  and  five  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, most  of  them  ragged,  and  with 
a  commissariat  of  what  could  be  brought 
in  the  saddle-bags  of  his  Huguenot 
cavaliers,  who  came  to  the  charge  with 
him  to-day,  and  to-morrow  were  dispersed 
again  to  their  mountain  fastnesses, — it 
did  not  seem  likely,  on  any  reasonable 
theory  of  dynamics,  that  the  power  of  the 
Bearnese  was  capable  of  outweighing 
Pope  and  Spain,  the  meaner  but  mas- 
sive populace  of  France  and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the  great  chiefs  of  the  con- 
federacy, wealthy,  long-descended,  allied 
to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom, 
potent  in  territorial  possessions,  and 
skilful  in  wielding  political  influences." 

The  battle  of  Ivry,  however,  soon 
placed  our  paradoxical  hero  in  a 
very  imposing  position.  It  was  a 
glorious  victory,  and  due  greatly, 
as  is  well  known,  to  the  personal 
valour  of  Henry.  The  King  of 
Spain  had  despatched  Count  Eg- 
mont  with  1800  picked  cavalry  to 
join  Mayenne  and  the  Holy  League, 
and  these  did  good  service  in  the 
engagement ;  but  in  spite  of  their 
valour,  and  the  bravery  of  the 
French  cavaliers  of  the  League,  re- 
splendent in  their  steel  armour  and 
their  silken  scarves,  the  "  Iron- 
sides" of  the  Huguenot  army  beat 
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down  all  opposition,  and  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre. 

Then  followed  the  terrible  siege 
of  Paris,  in  which,  as  Mr  Motley 
observes,  the  most  hideous  details 
of  the  celebrated  siege  of  Jerusalem 
were  reproduced.  While  women, 
driven  mad  by  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
were  devouring  their  own  children, 
the  League  and  the  priests  were  kin- 
dling the  rage  of  the  people  against 
the  heretic  at  their  gates.  The 
same  people  who  committed  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  are 
here  seen  in  the  attitude  of  fana- 
tical suffering  ;  the  same  detestable 
rage  animated  them  in  both  situa- 
tions. "  The  priests  persuaded  the 
populace  that  it  was  far  more  right- 
eous to  kill  their  own  children,  if 
they  had  no  food  to  give  them,  than 
to  obtain  food  by  recognising  a 
heretic  king."  The  bones  of  the 
dead  were  taken  from  the  cemete- 
ries, ground  and  baked  into  bread. 
It  was  called  Madame  Montpen- 
sier's  cake,  because  that  distin- 
guished member  of  the  League 
commended  it  to  the  poor  Paris- 
ians. "She  was  never  known  to 
taste  it  herself/'  says  one  who  lived 
in  Paris  at  this  time.  All  who  ate 
of  it  died. 

Philip  now  sent  his  famous  gene- 
ral, Alexander  Farnese,  to  relieve 
Paris,  a  task  which  was  accom- 
plished with  admirable  adroitness. 
Henry  and  his  cavaliers  were  pant- 
ing for  the  battle.  Seven  days  they 
stood  chafing  before  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  At 
length  his  cavalry  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  infantry  were  seen 
to  emerge  from  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  take  up  what  seemed 
their  line  of  battle.  Henry  only 
waited  that  he  might  understand 
the  plan  and  position  of  his  oppo- 
nent, before  he  gave  the  order  to 
charge.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
Duke  had  despatched  his  main 
body  in  another  direction.  The 
cavalry  wheeled  round,  and  be- 
came the  rear-guard  of  his  army, 
now  in  full  march  towards  Lagny 
on  the  Marne.  By  seizing  upon 
that  town,  he  was  enabled  to  throw 


provisions  into  Paris.  Henry  found, 
with  intense  mortification,  that  he 
had  been  completely  outgeneralled. 
He  could  not  strike  a  blow  ;  Paris 
was  relieved,  and  his  own  army, 
disgusted  at  their  disappointment, 
and  themselves  ill  -  provisioned, 
melted  away  from  him. 

The  League  was  again  in  the 
ascendant.  In  Paris  itself  one 
sees  an  incipient  reign  of  terror. 
Sixteen  town-councillors,  presiding 
over  the  sixteen  sections  of  the 
town,  extemporise  a  government 
— a  justice  of  their  own.  In  this 
case  the  "suspect"  were  those  who 
showed  a  want  of  zeal  for  the 
Church.  Their  most  eminent  vic- 
tim was  Brisson,  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  a 
patriot  or  legalist,  one  who  rank- 
ed jurisprudence  above  priestcraft. 
When  the  papal  legate,  Gaetano, 
followed  by  a  great  train  of  ad- 
herents, went  down,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  the  House  of  Parliament, 
and  was  about  to  seat  himself  on 
the  da'is  reserved  for  the  King, 
President  Brisson  plucked  him 
back  by  the  arm,  and  obliged  him 
to  take  a  seat  immediately  below 
his  own.  He  did  not  hold  that 
the  ecclesiastical  power  was  su- 
preme in  the  realm.  He,  as  re- 
presentative of  the  National  Juris- 
prudence, felt  it  his  duty  to  take 
the  higher  seat.  Such  a  man  was 
sure  to  be  suspect  to  our  pious  citi- 
zens. They  contrived  that  he  should 
be  seized  on  his  way  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  carried  to  the  prison  of 
the  Little  Chatelet. 

' '  Hardly  had  he  been  made  secure  in 
the  dimly-lighted  dungeon,  when  Cromd, 
a  leader  among  the  Parisian  populace, 
made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  confederates,  and  dressed  in 
a  complete  suit  of  mail.  He  ordered 
the  magistrate  to  take  off  his  hat,  and 
to  kneel.  He  then  read  a  sentence  con- 
demning him  to  death.  Profoundly  as- 
tonished, Brisson  demanded  to  know  of 
what  crime  he  was  accused,  and  under 
what  authority.  The  answer  was  a 
laugh,  and  an  assurance  that  he  had 
no  time  to  lose.  He  then  begged  that 
he  might  at  least  be  imprisoned  .long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  complete  a 
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legal  work  in  which  he  was  en^  w  , 
and  which,  by  his  premature  death, 
wo  aid  be  lost  to  the  Commonwealth. 
This  request  produced,  no  doubt,  more 
merriment  than  his  previous  demands. 
Hi*  judges  were  inflexible,  and  allowed 
hii  i  hardly  time  to  confess  himself.  He 
was  then  hanged  in  his  dungeon." 

That  request  to  be  imprisoned 
till  he  had  written  his  book  will 
excite  an  additional  sympathy  for 
hrn  in  those  who  now  read  of  his 
murder.  Two  other  magistrates 
were  executed  in  the  same  way. 
They  had  spoken  against  the  six- 
teen. The  three  bodies  were  after- 
wards gibbeted  in  the  Greve  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
exposed  for  two  days  to  the  in- 
sults and  fury  of  the  populace. 

But  this  was   the    culminating 

S)int  of  the  reign  of  terror.  The 
uke  of  Mayenne  was  quite  wil- 
ling to  sell  France  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  but  he  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  let  these  civic  gentlemen 
assume  his  place  in  the  treaty. 
They,  too,  had  presumed  to  offer 
the  crown  to  Philip.  Thereupon 
he  entered  Paris,  and  without  delay 
hangeji  four  of  these  turbulent 
gentry,  at  the  basement  of  the 
Louvre.  The  power  of  the  sixteen 
was  broken  at  once.  In  a  moment 
they  became  as  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  populace  as  they  had 
been  formidable. 

What  hope  remained  for  France 
unless  Henry  would  reconcile  him- 
self with  the  Church1?  As  heretic 
he  could  not  rule,  and  without  him 
the  country  was  breaking  up  into 
factions,  and  perhaps  into  indepen- 
dent provinces.  Long  ago  the 
Prince  had  intimated  that  he  would 
not  change  his  religion  "  on  com- 
pulsion," but  that  he  was  willing 
to  be  "  instructed."  Philip  and 
the  League  did  what  they  could  to 
prevent  this  public  instruction  ; 
but  the  Pope,  whether  as  head  of 
the  Church  or  as  temporal  prince, 
would  have  had  no  unwillingness 
to  receive  the  repentant  heretic. 
A  Legate  was  commissioned  to  give 
th  ;  indispensable  Instruction  which 
should  render  patent  to  all  France 


the  real  cause,  the  true  nature  and 
process  of  his  conversion. 

"And  now  the  great  day  had  come. 
The  conversion  of  Henry  to  the  Roman 
faith,  fixed  long  before  for  the  23d  July 
1593,  formally  took  place,  at  the  time 
appointed.  From  six  in  the  morning 
till  the  stroke  of  noon  did  Henry  listen 
to  the  exhortations  and  expoundings 
of  the  learned  prelates  and  doctors 
whom  he  had  convoked,  the  politic  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourges  taking  the  lead  in  this 
long  expected  instruction.  After  six 
mortal  hours  had  come  to  an  end,  the 
King  rose  from  his  knees,  somewhat 
wearied,  but  entirely  instructed  and  con- 
vinced. He  thanked  the  bishops  for 
having  taught  him  that  of  which  he  was 
before  quite  ignorant,  and  assured  them 
that,  after  having  invoked  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  musings,  he 
should  think  seriously  over  what  they  had 
taught  him,  in  order  to  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion salutary  to  himself  and  the  State. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  candid. 
Next  day  at  eight  in  the  morning  there 
was  a  great  show  in  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Denis,  and  the  population  of  Paris,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibition  of  the 
League  authorities,  rushed  thither  in 
immense  crowds  to  witness  the  ceremony 
of  the  reconciliation  of  the  King.  Henry 
went  to  the  church  clothed,  as  became  a 
freshly  purified  heretic,  in  white  satin 
doublet  and  hose,  white  silk  stockings, 
white  silk  shoes  with  white  roses  on 
them,  but  with  a  black  hat  and  black 
mantle.  There  was  a  great  procession 
with  blare  of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum. 
The  streets  were  strewn  with  flowers. 

"As  Henry  entered  the  great  portal  of 
the  church  he  found  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourges  seated  in  state,  effulgent  in  mitre 
and  chasuble,  and  surrounded  by  other 
magnificent  prelates  in  gorgeous  attire. 

"  *  "Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want  ? '  said  the  Archbishop. 

"  'I  am  the  King,'  meekly  replied 
Henry,  'and  I  demand  to  be  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.' 

"  'Do  you  wish  it  sincerely  ?'  asked 
the  Prelate. 

"  '  I  wish  it  with  all  my  heart,'  said 
the  King. 

"Then,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  the  Bearne — great  champion  of 
the  Huguenots— protested  before  God 
that  he  would  live  and  die  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  that  he  renounced 
all  heresy.  A  passage  was  with  diffi- 
culty opened  through  the  crowd,  and  he 
was  then  led  to  the  high  altar,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Here  he 
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knelt  devoutly  and  repeated  his  pro- 
testations. His  emotion  and  contrition 
were  most  impressive.  The  people  of 
course  Avept  piteously.  The  King,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  ceremony,  with 
hands  clasped  together  and  adoring  the 
Eucharist  with  his  eyes,  or,  as  the  Host 
was  elevated,  smiting  himself  thrice  upon 
the  breast,  was  a  model  of  passionate 
devotion. 

"Afterwards  he  retired  to  a  pavilion 
behind  the  altar,  where  the  Archbishop 
confessed  and  absolved  him.  Then  the 
Te  Deum  sounded,  and  high  mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Nantes. 
Then,  arnid  acclamations  and  blessings, 
and  with  largess  to  the  crowd,  the  King 
returned  to  the  monastery  of  St  Denis, 
where  he  dined  amidst  a  multitude  of 
spectators,  who  thronged  so  thickly 
around  him  that  his  dinner-table  was 
nearly  overset.  These  were  the  very 
Parisians  who,  but  three  years  before, 
had  been  seen  feeding  on  rats  and  dogs 
and  dead  men's  bones,  and  the  bodies  of 
their  own  children,  rather  than  open 
their  gates  to  this  same  prince  of 
Bearne." 

Our  author  appears  to  think 
that  Henry  might  have  dispensed 
with  this  painful  sacrifice — if  such 
it  were.  He  represented  the  princi- 
ple of  natural  unity.  "  Had  he," 
says  Mr  Motley,  "relied  upon  it 
entirely  it  might  have  been  strong 
enough  to  restore  him  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  without  the  famous 
religious  apostasy  with  which  his 
name  is  for  ever  associated."  But, 
judging  by  Mr  Motley's  own  nar- 
rative, it  seems  evident  that,  while  the 
Church  stood  opposed  to  the  heretic 
King,  neither  the  principle  of  natural 
unity  nor  that  of  herditary  right 
could  possibly  have  prevailed.  It 
was  an  apostasy  the  guilt  of  which 
lies  at  the  door  of  those  who  made 
it  necessary.  Mr  Motley,  we  ob- 
serve, bestows  the  epithet  of  "  free- 
thinker "  on  Henry  IV.  The  epi- 
thet seems  to  us  altogether  out  of 
place,  inapplicable  to  the  man  and 
the  age  ;  at  all  events  not  justified 
by  this  notoriously  political  conver- 
sion. There  were  a  multitude  of  men 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  who 
fluctuated  between  the  two  creeds, 
or  the  two  Churches,  as  political 
power  went  over  to  one  or  the  other, 
who  were  certainly  not  freethinkers. 


They  thought  too  little  on  the  sub- 
ject to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
triumph  of  either  system  of  theo- 
logy* but  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  Christians  under  which- 
ever banner  they  were  ranged.  How 
many  in  England  were  ready  to  go 
to  mass  when  Mary  was  on  the 
throne,  and  to  discard  the  mass  for 
a  Protestant  service  when  Elizabeth 
was  on  the  throne  !  They  found 
conversion  from  one  Church  to  the 
other  easy  enough,  but  they  were 
not  freethinkers.  A  laxity  of  this 
kind  is  no  more  a  proof  of  intel- 
lectual disbelief  than  a  laxity  of 
manners  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  Mr  Motley  would  not  apply 
the  epithet  to  Henry  on  the  ground 
that  he  disobeyed  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.  Some  of  our 
greatest  villains  have  been  admitted 
universally  to  be  amongst  the  most 
orthodox  of  men. 

We  leave  the  gay  and  valiant 
Henry  established  on  the  throne  of 
France,  and  return  to  the  gloomy 
Sovereign  of  Spain.  Disappointed 
at  the  result  of  all  his  intrigues, 
his  bribes  and  other  expenditure, 
he  readily  listened  to  spies  and 
tale-bearers,  who  lay  all  the  blame 
of  his  failure  on  the  slackness  and 
the  treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Par- 
ma. The  great  general,  who  had 
not  only  served  him  faithfully  in 
the  field,  but  who  had  always  given 
him  the  most  honest  and  sagacious 
counsels,  was  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
the  ill-success  of  schemes  he  had 
always  discouraged.  Philip  deter- 
mined to  take  from  him  his  com- 
mand and  to  bring  him  back  to 
Spain.  What  would  have  been  his 
fate  when  once  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  King,  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  noble- 
man, residing  in  a  palace  at  Madrid, 
we  may  shrewdly  guess.  That 
palace  would  soon  have  been  a 
prison.  Philip  set  about  his  design 
with  all  the  guile  and  treachery 
of  a  conspirator — a  private  assassin 
could  not  have  proceeded  in  his  en- 
terprise more  stealthily.  But  another 
stealthy  enemy,  disease,  was  at  the 
same  time  attacking  the  Duke,  and 
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gained  precedence  of  the  King. 
Though  Alexander  Farnese  has  for 
us  little  to  commend  him  except 
his  great  military  genius,  we  feel 
glad  that  he  escaped  the  ignominy 
which  Philip  was  preparing  for 
him  as  the  reward  of  all  his  exploits. 
He  died — so  to  speak — in  the  open 
air,  still  a  free  soldier,  and  in  the 
saddle  to  the  last.  He  gave  instruc- 
tions in  his  will  that  he  should  be 
laid  out  barefoot  in  the  robe  and 
cowl  of  a  Capuchin  monk. 

But  the  great  actor  in  all  this 
terrible  drama  was  himself  about 
to  quit  the  scene.  We  have  a  pain- 
ful, distressing,  and  yet  most  in- 
structive account  of  the  death  of 
Philip.  A  torturing  illness  was 
borne  with  meekness  and  fortitude, 
and  the  last  days  of  a  man  who 
had  not  a  single  virtue  were  those 
of  a  martyr  and  a  saint. 

"Longing  to  be  once  more  in  his  fa- 
vourite retirement  of  the  Escurial,  he 
undertook  the  journey  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  June  1598,  and  was  carried 
thither  from  Madrid  in  a  litter  borne 
by  servants,  accomplishing  the  journey 
)f  seven  leagues  in  six  days.  When  he 


reached  the  palace-cloister  he  was  un- 
able to  stand.  The  gout,  his  life-long 
companion,  had  of  late  so  tortured  him 
in  the  hands  and  feet  that  the  mere 
touch  of  a  linen  sheet  was  painful  to 
him.  By  the  middle  of  July  a  low  fever 
had  attacked  him,  which  rapidly  re- 
duced his  strength.  Moreover,  a  new 
and  terrible  symptom  of  the  utter  dis- 
in  tegration  of  his  physical  constitution 
hfid  presented  itself.  Imposthumes,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  at  the  breasts  and 
at  the  joints,  had  been  opened  after  the 
u^ual  ripening  applications,  and  the 
result  was,  not  the  hoped  relief,  but 
swarms  of  vermin,  innumerable  in  quan- 
tifies and  impossible  to  extirpate,  which 
w  >re  thus  generated  and  reproduced  in 
tLe  monarch's  blood  and  flesh." 

No  torture,  says  Mr  Motley, 
ever  invented  by  Torqueniada  for 
the  heretics  could  exceed  the  agony 
which  the  Most  Catholic  King  was 
now  called  upon  to  endure.  And 
not  one,  he  adds,  of  the  long 
line  of  martyrs  who,  by  decree  of 
Charles  or  Philip,  had  been  stran- 
gled, burned,  or  buried  alive  ever 
faced  a  death  of  lingering  torment 


with  more  perfect  fortitude  than  did 
now  the  Monarch  of  Spain,  nor  was 
any  such  martyr  ever  sustained  by 
more  ecstatic  visions  of  heavenly 
mercy  !  He  declared  to  the  priest, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Infanta, 
his  son,  "  That  in  all  his  life  he 
had  never  consciously  done  wrong 
to  any  one.  If  he  had  ever  com- 
mitted an  act  of  injustice  it  was 
unwittingly,  or  because  he  had 
been  deceived  in  the  circum- 
stances." He  bore  his  sufferings 
with  an  angelic  patience,  and  bade 
the  Prince  observe  well  his  father's 
happy  estate,  "  in  order  that  when 
he,  too,  should  be  laid  thus  low, 
he  might  likewise  be  sustained  by 
a  conscience  void  of  offence."  But, 
though  thus  supported  by  the  ap- 
proval of  his  own  conscience,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  ne- 
glected any  of  the  customary  duties 
of  confession  or  penance.  "Fa- 
ther confessor/'  he  said  to  his  priest, 
"  you  are  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
I  protest  thus  before  His  presence, 
that  I  will  do  all  that  you  declare 
necessary  for  my  salvation.  Thus 
upon  you  will  be  the  responsibility 
for  my  omissions,  because  I  am 
ready  to  do  all." 

Some  will,  perhaps,  be  reluctant 
to  believe  that  one  who  had  com- 
mitted so  many  crimes,  and  who, 
according  to  our  author,  had  not  a 
single  virtue,  could  die  in  so  happy 
a  frame  of  mind,  so  entirely  re- 
lieved from  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science; but,  in  fact,  this  is  the 
very  moral  of  the  tale.  Such  is 
the  man  whom  the  Church  could 
nurse  into  complete  self-compla- 
cency, into  all  the  beatitude  of  a 
saint.  Obedience  and  service  to 
the  Church  stood  in  lieu  of  virtue 
— crimes  became  virtues  when  the 
Church  profited  by  them;  and 
what  were  the  personal  failings  (if 
he  had  any)  of  such  a  servant  ? — 
the  sins  of  the  man  were  redeemed 
by  the  crimes  of  the  monarch — we 
mean  what  seem  crimes  to  ignor- 
ant laymen.  We,  looking  from  a 
judicial  point  of  view,  see  a  life 
full  of  lies,  of  treachery,  of  assas- 
sinations, of  bloodshed.  The  same 
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life,  seen  from  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  is  a  continuous  act 
of  pious  servitude. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
happy  conscience  of  Philip  II. 
We  commend  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  ultramontane  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  on  this 
side  who  may  profit  by  a  contem- 
plation of  it.  They  may  learn  to 
what  we  may  be  logically  brought 
if  we  substitute  the  reign  of  the 
Church  for  the  reign  of  Christ,  and 
let  a  priesthood  be  the  lord  of  our 
souls.  If  your  Church  is  all,  if 
there  lie  the  preservation  of  reli- 
gious truth,  your  union  to  God, 
and  your  hope  in  immortality,  what 
object  can  a  civil  ruler  have  com- 
parable to  that  of  sustaining  the 
integrity  and  predominance  of  the 
one  true  Church?  What  is  the 
death  of  a  man,  however  compassed 
— what  is  the  slaughter  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  if  this  sacred  ark,  the  de- 
pository of  all  that  is  precious  to 
mankind,  is  thereby  kept  floating 
on  the  waters  ?  Philip  was  an  as- 
sassin, a  ruthless  persecutor,  trea- 
cherous to  all  who  served  him,  sow- 
ing dissensions  in  neighbouring 
countries,  and  by  his  bribes  fo- 
menting civil  war  and  rebellion  in 
them,  that  he  might  extend  a  terri- 
tory already  too  great  for  him  to 
govern.  He  habitually  masked  an 
insatiable  and  cruel  ambition  under 
sacred  pretexts,  yet  as  throughout 
his  career  he  did  aggrandise  the 
Church,  did  war  against  heretics, 
the  Church  taught  him  to  live  with 
an  approving  conscience,  and  to  die 
in  saintly  beatitude.  It  is  all  logi- 
cal enough ;  and  we  shall  see  it  again 
and  yet  again,  while  the  infatuation 
remains  that  God's  truth  and  the 
keys  of  heaven  are  in  the  keeping 
of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation. 

Mr  Motley  closes  the  life  of  Phi- 
lip with  an  analysis  of  the  character 
and  policy  of  that  monarch,  to  which 
we  refer  those  who  have  any  doubt 
of  the  moral  estimate  that  ought 
to  be  formed  of  such  a  man.  His 
enormities  are  well  known  ;  per- 
haps it  is  not  so  generally  known 


that  he  could  be  simply  dishonest, 
break  his  word,  and  pilfer  other 
men  in  the  vulgarest  as  well  as  the 
most  unscrupulous  manner.  Of 
course  he  was  in  debt ;  he  had  bor- 
rowed money  of  merchants  and 
others,  mortgaging  his  royal  do- 
mains and  his  revenues.  When 
he  found  that  it  had  become  highly 
inconvenient  to  pay  these  debts,  or 
the  interest  of  them,  he  calmly  re- 
voked all  the  assignments,  mort- 
gages, &c.,  by  which  they  had  been 
secured.  He  was  scandalised  that 
money-lenders  should  grow  rich 
while  he  was  growing  poor.  There- 
fore he  set  a  royal  example  of  re- 
pudiation. Many  of  the  chief 
bankers  and  merchants  in  Europe 
were  obliged  to  suspend  payment ; 
their  creditors  in  turn  became  bank- 
rupt; and  Frankfort,  Genoa,  Ant- 
werp— all  the  great  emporiums  of 
commerce — were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation. Philip  was  a  bad  finan- 
cier. With  all  his  resources,  he 
frequently  allowed  his  troops  to 
mutiny  for  want  of  pay;  he  set 
on  foot  enterprises  which  he  had 
not  the  means  of  carrying  through. 
At  one  time  we  are  told  that  the 
whole  of  his  regular  revenue  was 
pledged  to  pay  the  interest  on  his 
debts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sussidio  and  the  Cruzada.  The 
Sussidio  was  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, collected  by  the  monks,  in 
small  sums,  from  the  people  at 
large,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
sustaining  the  war  against  t-he  in- 
fidels of  England  and  Holland. 
The  Cruzada  was  the  result  of  a 
privilege  granted  to  his  Most  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  by  the  Pope,  in  a 
bull  called  the  Cruzada,  to  sell  to 
his  subjects  the  licence  to  eat  meat 
and  eggs  on  Fridays  and  other  fast- 
days.  This  curious  traffic  brought 
in  annually  about  800,000  dollars. 

With  the  death  of  Philip  II.  the 
reader  of  history  hopes  to  find  the 
war  in  the  Netherlands  come  to  a 
close.  But  he  is  disappointed  ;  his 
weak  successor,  Philip  III.,  is  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  a  favourite 
and  a  confessor,  and  continues  the 
policy  of  his  father.  It  may  be 
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said  of  trim  that  he  had  not  energy 
enough  to  make  peace  ;  and,  as  for 
his  ministers  and  generals,  they 
found  their  profit  in  a  continuation 
of  the  war. 

To  trace  the  events  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  of  the  glorious  struggle 
of  the  new-born  Commonwealth  of 
Holland,  we  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  death  of  Parma,  and  follow  the 
narrative  of  his  successor.  This 
wculd  be  to  give  a  resume  of  the 
history  itself,  which,  we  need  not 
say,  cannot  be  our  object.  We  sur- 
vey the  leading  events  to  draw  some 
general  lesson  from  them.  If,  on 
tho  one  side,  we  see  the  stagnation 
and  decay  brought  on  the  noble 
province  of  Spain  by  tyranny,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical ;  on  the  other 
hand  we  observe  a  country  won, 
in  part,  from  the  sea  itself,  becom- 
ing the  seat  of  learning,  of  the 
greatest  maritime  power  of  the 
ago,  full  of  enterprise  and  every 
kind  of  noble  energy.  Universi- 
ties are  established,  and  harbours 
are  constructed,  from  which  fleets 
go  forth,  either  for  the  defence  of 
tho  national  independence,  or  for 
discoveries  in  remote  regions  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  point  of  view  in 
wbich  we  may  fairly  compare  the 
struggle  of  Holland  against  Philip 
to  that  of  Athens  against  the  Per- 
sian despot.  And  modern  Europe 
niny  be  as  grateful  to  the  Dutch  as 
pa;jan  Europe  to  the  Athenians. 

There  is  a  touching  incident  which 
Mi1  Motley  introduces,  painfully  il- 
lustrative of  the  different  education 
wbich  a  free  state  and  a  despotic 
sovereign  can  give.  Third  in  suc- 
cession, in  a  very  brief  time,  from 
thn  Duke  of  Parma,  there  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  governor  of  the 
Netherlands  the  Archduke  Car- 
dinal Albert,  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
Whether  he  retained  his  title  of 
Cardinal  in  his  new  dignity  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say;  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  bishopric 
of  Toledo,  whose  revenues  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of  300,000  dollars 
a-year.  On  his  entrance  into  Brus- 
sels he  was  greeted  by  the  citizens 
with  one  of  those  foolish  displays 


of  pageantry  and  adulation  where 
allegory  arid  mythology  do  all  they 
can  in  the  telling  of  egregious  lies. 
In  the  description  of  these  absurdi- 
ties our  author  takes  a  malicious 
pleasure. 

"  But,"  he  continues,  "  there  was  one 
personage  whose  presence  excited  per- 
haps more  interest  than  did  that  of  the 
Archduke  himself.  There  rode  in  the 
procession  a  gentleman  forty-two  years 
of  age,  whose  grave  melancholy  features 
— although  wearing  a  painful  expression 
of  habitual  restraint  and  distrust — sug- 
gested more  than  did  those  of  the  rest 
of  his  family  the  physiognomy  of  "Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  to  all  who  remembered 
that  illustrious  rebel. 

"  It  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Philip 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  at  last, 
after  twenty-eight  years  of  captivity  in 
Spain,  returned  to  the  Netherlands, 
whence  he  had  been  kidnapped  while  a 
schoolboy  at  Louvain,  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  Rarely  has  there  been  a 
more  dreary  fate,  a  more  broken  exist- 
ence than  his.  His  almost  life-long  con- 
finement, not  close,  nor  cruel,  but  strict 
and  invariable,  together  with  the  devilish 
arts  of  the  Jesuits,  had  produced  nearly 
as  blighting  an  effect  upon  his  moral 
nature  as  a  closer  dungeon  might  have 
done  on  his  physical  constitution.  Al- 
though under  perpetual  arrest  in  Mad- 
rid, he  had  been  allowed  to  ride  and  to 
hunt,  to  go  to  mass,  and  to  enjoy  many 
of  the  pleasures  of  youth.  But  he  had 
been  always  a  prisoner,  and  his  soul — a 
hopeless  captive — could  no  longer  be 
liberated  now  that  the  tyrant,  in  order 
to  further  his  own  secret  purposes,  had 
at  last  released  his  body  from  jail.  Al- 
though the  eldest  born  of  his  father,  and 
the  inheritor  of  the  great  estates  of 
Orange  and  of  Buren,  he  was  no  longer 
a  Nassau  except  in  name.  The  change 
wrought  by  the  pressure  of  the  Spanish 
atmosphere  was  complete.  All  that  was 
left  of  his  youthful  self  was  a  passion- 
ate reverence  for  his  father's  memory, 
strangely  combined  with  a  total  indiffer- 
ence to  all  that  his  father  held  dear,  all 
for  which  his  father  had  laboured  his 
whole  lifetime,  and  for  which  his  heart's 
blood  had  been  shed." 

The  second  son  was  the  Maurice 
now  holding  at  bay  the  armies  of 
Philip.  The  eldest  son  was  the 
sickly  plant  of  priestly  culture. 
The  marvel  is  that  any  reverence 
at  all  for  his  father's  memory  had 
been  allowed  to  remain.  An  anec- 
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dote  is  told  of  him  which  shows 
that  he  was  not  without  some  natu- 
ral and  filial  feeling,  though  it  dis- 
played itself  in  no  very  wise  man- 
ner. Balthazar  Gerard,  his  father's 
assassin,  had  been  rewarded  by 
Philip  for  his  services  to  the  good 
cause  by  a  pension  for  his  heirs 
charged  upon  the  estate  of  that 
Prince  of  Orange  whom  he  had 
murdered.  It  was  an  economical 
arrangement ;  it  blazoned  the  deed 
with  royal  shamelessness,  and  it 
showed  a -due  contempt  to  all  the 
ordinary  sentiments  of  mankind. 
When  Philip- William  was  told  that 
it  was  the  King's  intention  to  rein- 
state him  in  his  father's  possessions, 
but  that  this  rent-charge  of  18,000 
florins  was  still  to  be  paid  out  of 
them  to  the  heirs  of  Balthazar 
Gerard,  he  is  said  to  have  burst 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  drawn 
his  poniard  on  the  venerable  Pres- 
ident, who  was  explaining  to  him 
this  delicate  condition.  Whether 
the  condition  was  insisted  on  we 
are  not  told;  we  are  left  to  infer 
that  after  some  delay,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  this  outbreak  of  anger, 
the  estates  were  restored  to  him. 

We  ought  now  to  draw  attention 
to  the  military  enterprises  of  Mau- 
rice, and  to  the  sagacious  administra- 
tions of  Barn  eveld.  But  it  is  too  late; 
we  have  spent  our  space  over  other 
themes.  We  observe  that  the  second 
of  Mr  Motley's  present  volumes, 
the  fourth  of  the  whole  work, 
has  been  left  untouched  by  us,  and 
our  notes  on  it  unused.  We  can 
only  commend  it  in  general  terms 
to  the  reader.  He  will  find  it  re- 
plete with  interest  from  the  great 
variety  of  topics  that  are  intro- 


duced. Of  course,  the  contempor- 
ary history  of  our  own  country,  of 
the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
take  their  place  in  that  wide  range 
of  subject  which  Mr  Motley  em- 
braces. We  are  not  aware  that  any 
new  light  is  thrown  on  the  conduct 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Minis- 
ters; but  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  politics  of  the  French  Court, 
are  brought  more  distinctly  before 
us  than  has  been  done,  to  our 
knowledge,  in  any  previous  history. 
We  need  not  say  that  to  the  main 
theme  of  the  narrative  ample  jus- 
tice is  done.  The  nascent  Republic 
of  Holland  is  honoured  in  all  her 
enterprises,  on  land  and  sea,  but 
not  more  honoured  than  she  de- 
serves. 

Our  readers  are  by  this  time  well 
acquainted  with  Mr  Motley's  pe- 
culiarities of  style  and  manner. 
There  is  no  occasion  that  we  should 
here  comment  on  them.  His  well- 
deserved  popularity  stands  con- 
spicuous, and  may  defy  the  cavils 
of  the  critic.  We  ourselves  read 
his  pages  with  undiminished  pleas- 
ure. Yet  we  venture  to  hint — 
since  our  author  intends  to  con- 
tinue his  historical  writings — that 
there  are  some  peculiarities  of 
style  that  are  already  carried 
quite  as  far  as  is  safe.  There  is 
sometimes  a  reckless  throwing 
about  of  epithets,*  a  slashing  man- 
ner, sharp  phrases  in  short  para- 
graphs, that  more  remind  us  of 
the  writing  we  meet  with  in  novels, 
than  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  in  historical  works.  Let  none 
suppose  that  we  are  reviving  the 
antiquated  claim  for  the  dignity  of 


*  It  is  not  worth  while  to  occupy  the  text  with  proofs  of  the  very  slight  fault  we 
are  hinting  at,  but  as  an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  the  reader  may  turn,  if  he 
pleases,  to  the  bottom  of  p.  234,  vol.  iii.,  and  note  a  sentence  beginning  thus: — 
"  Amid  all  the  hubbub  of  learned  doctors  of  law,  archbishops,  Leaguer  and  political, 
Sorbonne  pedants,  solemn  grandees  from  Spain  with  Latin  orations  in  their  pockets, 
intriguing  Guises,  huckstering  Mayennes,  wrathful  Huguenots,  sanguinary  cardi- 
nal-legates, threatening  world-monarchs,  heralded  by  Spanish  musketeers,  Italian 
lancers,  German  reiters,  shrill  screams  of  warning  from  the  English  Queen,  grim 
denunciations  from  Dutch  Calvinists,  scornful  repulses,"  &c.  &c.  This  is  not 
pleasing, — would  be  fatiguing  if  we  had  much  of  it.  But  it  occurs  in  patches  only, 
which  we  instinctively  hurry  over,  just  as  one  jumps  over  the  muddy  places  in  the 
road. 
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history;  there  are  abundant  ex- 
aciples  to  show  us  that  history 
may  be  well  written  in  any  style  in 
which  a  cultivated  man  naturally 
speaks  or  thinks.  The  fatal  ten- 
dency we  would  caution  against  is 
not  to  the  too  unstudied  style,  but 
to  one  of  manifest  and  tasteless 


effort,  the  too  evident  strain  to  be 
smart  and  pungent.  We  beg  to  say 
that  it  is  a  tendency  only  we  speak 
of  in  the  present  case.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  we  feel  the  dis- 
position to  hurry  over  a  paragraph 
which  might  become  displeasing  if 
too  closely  scanned. 


CORNELIUS    ODOWD. 


POLITICAL    PRIZE    COURTS. 


I  HAVE  often  thought  of  the  wis- 
dom that  instituted  Prize  Courts, 
and  decreed  that  there  should  be  a 
close  and  searching  investigation 
into  the  claims  of  those  who  de- 
manded to  be  rewarded  by  prize- 
money.  First  of  all,  it  threw  an 
air  of  legality  over  "  loot,"  a  matter 
of  no  small  consequence  ;  and 
secondly,  it  tempered  down  by 
time,  delay,  and  hesitation,  the 
fierce  passions  of  those  who  had 
put  their  faith  in  rapine. 

It  was  essentially  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  boarding  and 
burglary — to  show  that  the  heroism 
of  the  one  case  may  be  the  felony 
of  another ;  and  then,  the  law's 
wise  delays  interposed  in  a  most 
salutary  manner  to  indicate  that 
though  a  man  may  seize  by  violence 
he  can  only  retain  by  right,  and 
that  there  is  a  world-wide  difference 
in  signification  between  the  words 
to  "have"  and  to  "hold." 

It  was  vexatious,  no  doubt,  for 
the  brave  fellow  who  had  been  first 
up  the  breach  or  the  earliest  to 
scramble  over  the  enemy's  bul- 
warks to  feel  that  certain  elderly 
gentlemen  in  arm-chairs  around  a 
green-covered  table,  who  incurred 
no  deadlier  peril  than  an  over- 
heated room,  should  sit  for  months 
long  higgling  and  hair-splitting 
over  the  reward  of  an  achievement, 
the  very  reading  about  which  set 
thorn  tumbling  all  over.  Jack 
wo.isid  like  to  have  seen  one  of 
those  drab-coloured  men  just  for 
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five  minutes  where  he  had  been. 
It  would  reconcile  him  to  much  of 
their  careful  slowness  and  sifting 
discrimination,  if  he  could  but 
believe  that  there  was  even  one 
amongst  them  who  would  have 
remembered  his  own  name  at  such 
a  moment.  This,  however,  was 
not  possible,  and  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  award,  and  accept  it  when  it 
came. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  so 
good  in  the  system  of  the  Prize 
Court  as  the  fact  that  its  decrees 
are  made  by  men  who  have  never 
participated  in  any  way  in  the 
struggles  they  are  called  on  to  in- 
vestigate, and  who  bring  to  the 
inquiry  the  quiet  plodding  habits 
of  mind  and  thought  they  would 
bestow  on  a  complicated  account. 
There  they  sit,  discoursing  of 
smashed  skulls  and  fractured 
thigh-bones  as  so  many  items 
in  a  bankrupt's  schedule,  and  ap- 
praising bravery  and  dash  as  an 
excise  officer  measures  the  amount 
of  alcohol  in  a  hogshead  of  port. 
I  say  the  excellence  of  the  sys- 
tem consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
rewards  are  not  apportioned  by 
men  who  have  shared  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  who  consequently 
would  be  likely  to  accord  an  undue 
importance  to  what  they  have 
themselves  seen,  and  a  proportion- 
ate disbelief  of  all  that  they  only 
heard  of,  but  by  a  calm  tribunal, 
who  have  no  interest  in  exalting 
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this  incident  or  depreciating  that, 
and  who  can  have  no  favouritism 
nor  any  preferences. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  overrate  the  value  of  this  prin- 
ciple ;  for  while  it  secures  to  the 
claimant  the  fairest  of  all  courts  of 
justice,  it  also  relieves  the  leader 
of  an  expedition  of  the  invidious 
position  he  would  be  placed  in  if 
called  on  to  decide  rival  claims  and 
apportion  contested  rewards.  The 
man  who  saves  his  chief's  life  in 
battle  would  certainly,  in  that  chief 's 
eyes,  be  deemed  more  worthy  of  re- 
compense than  he  who  perhaps  de- 
cided by  some  prompt  action  the 
fate  of  the  day ;  and  yet  the  Prize 
Court  would  not  make  such  an 
award. 

I  incline,  therefore,  to  think  that 
it  is  a  great  gain  to  have  a  well- 
conducted  recognised  tribunal  to 
decide  on  these  claims,  and  that, 
even  at  the  price  of  delay,  the  bene- 
fit is  one  not  to  be  denied.  So  as- 
sured am  I  that  the  system  works 
well  for  th  e  community,  that  I  would 
like  to  ask,  Might  we  not  carry  it 
out  further,  and  import  it  into  the 
world  of  political  life  ? 

Are  we  not  all  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  that  im- 
parts such  an  air  of  jobbery  to  po- 
litical life  as  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
cession of  a  particular  man  to  power 
means  the  immediate  rise  of  a  whole 
host  of  followers,  whose  only  claim 
is  their  connection  with  the  great 
man's  fortunes  ?  In  the  great  fight 
which  culminated  in  his  victory  they 
may  have  done  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  Many  were  not  even  in 
the  action  ;  and  yet  when  the  hour 
of  distributing  the  spoil  has  come 
none  are  absent.  It  is  this  rush  of 
comparatively  unknown  and  unre- 
cognised individuals  into  promi- 
nence and  notoriety  that  outrages 
the  masses,  who  cannot  see  why  it 
should  rain  honours  and  rewards 
on  men  who  have  achieved  nothing. 
But  even  of  those  who  have  fought, 
how  many  are  there  who  were  mere 
partisans  —  the  henchmen  of  this 


or  that  chief,  whose  star  they  trust- 
ed and  whose  destiny  they  believed 
in! 

Now,  I  want  to  see  the  loot  of 
the  Treasury  benches  fairly  divided. 
I  want  an  equitable  partition  of  the 
spoils  when  the  fight  is  over.  He 
who  storms  Whitehall  will  natu- 
rally enough  think  more  of  the  men 
who  have  stood  nigh  him  in  the  as- 
sault, and  whose  vigorous  cheers 
have  rung  out  above  the  din  of  bat- 
tle. Suum  cuique — let  those  people 
have  their  fitting  rewards.  Let  the 
man  who  furnished  the  apt  quota- 
tion, let  him  who  remembered  the 
additional  line  from  Horace  that 
destroyed  all  the  point  "of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  apt  scholarship,"  let 
the  brave  fellow  who  rescued  Darby 
Griffith,  or  carried  the  wounded 
Gaselee  off  the  field,  be  remember- 
ed. Be  not  unmindful  also  of  that 
ready  reckoner  who  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for  a  "  count  out."  If  there 
be  not  Victoria  Crosses  to  bestow, 
there  are  gaugerships  and  consul- 
ates. Harbour-masters  are  needed 
at  Nootka  Sound,  and  port-survey- 
ors at  Heligoland ;  but  do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  con  vert  your  corporals 
into  lieutenant-colonels,  nor  make 
major-generals  out  of  sergeants. 

A  Political  Prize  Court,  ably  and 
honestly  administered,  would  do 
all  that  I  ask  for.  I  know  there 
are  excellent  people  who  would  like 
to  hand  over  these  things  to  com- 
petitive examination,  and  put  the 
postulant  for  the  Chancellorship  of 
Exchequer  through  his  decimals, 
and  give  the  Foreign  Secretary  a 
canter  through  Servia  and  the  Her- 
zegovina ;  for  we  are  all  pretty  well 
agreed  that  the  only  minister  who 
is  bound  to  know  nothing  about 
his  department  is  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  It  might  seem  in- 
vidious to  say  that  no  party  in  the 
State  would  so  much  benefit  by  this 
arrangement  as  the  Whigs,  who 
would  see  the  Greys,  Elliots,  and 
Russells  provided  for  without  that 
interposition  of  family  influence 
which  the  nation  looks  at  with  such 
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dissatisfaction — for  of  course  we  all 
know  that  a  Prize  Court  would  feel 
how  necessary  it  was  to  respect  vest- 
ed interests,  and  take  care  of  those 
whose  forefathers  have  been  cared 
for  so  long. 

I  do  not  dwell  on  another  bene- 
fit, though  it  is  one  of  some  mo- 
ment— I  mean  the  gratification  men 
would  feel  in  accepting  their  re- 
wards from  the  decree  of  a  tribunal 
rather  than  from  the  munificence 
of  a  patron.  I'd  like  to  feel  I  was 
made  a  tide-waiter  by  a  sort  of  na- 
tional fiat,  and  not  by  the  caprice 
of  the  Right  Honourable  the  First 
Lord.  The  whole  course  of  modern 
events,  in  political  as  well  as  in 
social  life,  is  to  obliterate  small 
people.  It  would  appear  that  great 
intelligences  like  to  play  the  game 
of  life  like  the  game  of  piquet,  by 
first  throwing  out  all  the  small 
cards.  Now  I  don't  like  this,  and 
I  protest  loudly  against  it.  Per- 
haps I  am  more  bitterly  opposed  to 
it  that  I  am  a  small,  a  very  small, 
card  myself — not  higher  in  the  pack 
than  what  Yankees  call  "  the  two 
spot  of  clubs."  As  the  world  will, 
however,  continue  to  the  end  to 
have  a  large  majority  of  little 
people — people  who  really  exert  a 
very  adventitious  and  fourth-rate 
influence  in  life— would  it  not  be 
a  wise  policy,  in  these  days  of  com- 
pound householder  and  lodger  fran- 
chise, to  assume  that  they  are  here 
for  something,  and  not  to  ignore 
them  completely  1  My  plan  of  a 
Prize  Court  would  go  a  good  way 
towards  this. 

In  the  days  of  the  first  Empire 
it  used  to  be  said  that  every  recruit 
carried  a  marshal's  baton  in  his 
knapsack ;  and  without  asserting 
that  every  new  chosen  Member  has 
a  prospective  interest  in  the  Trea- 
sury bench,  let  us  at  least  suppose 
that  he  connects  his  success  in  the 


House  with  some  state  of  future 
reward,  and  see  what  vigour  it  will 
impart  to  him.  What  courage  in 
the  breach !  what  daring  in  the 
melee  ! 

As  to  the  comfort  and  freedom 
it  would  afford  the  Minister  to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  embarrassment  of 
patronage,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
listen  for  a  moment  to  those  men 
who  have  held  Cabinet  office,  and 
who  feel  that  the  pains  of  refusal 
are  a  heavy  set-off  against  all  the 
pleasures  of  conferring  place,  and 
the  inevitable  necessity  that,  for 
one  case  of  very  doubtful  gratitude, 
you  have  secured  to  yourself  the 
undying  dislike  of  at  least  fifty  un- 
successful applicants. 

Last  of  all.  When  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  spectacle  of  an  Opposi- 
tion composed  of  men  who  differ 
on  almost  every  question  of  the 
day — an  Opposition  in  which  the 
aristocratic  Whig  rubs  shoulders 
with  the  rampant  Irish  Democrat, 
where  Nonconformist  hugs  Papist, 
and  timid  Constitutionalism  gives 
its  hand  to  more  than  American 
Democracy,  but  who  merge  all 
differences  in  the  desire  to  hang  on 
by  the  fortunes  of  a  leader  they 
"  have  backed  to  win  " — when  we  see 
how  little  Principle  has  to  do  where 
Promotion  is  in  prospect,  would  it 
not  be  a  boon  to  us,  whose  fate  is 
to  be  governed  by  these  men,  if 
they  were  to  be  rewarded  for  other 
merits  than  those  of  subserviency 
to  a  summons,  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  respond  to  the 
crack  of  a  party  whip  ]  It  is  a  very 
intelligible  if  not  a  creditable  line 
of  argument  that  says,  "I'm  not 
sure  as  to  the  benefit  of  disendow- 
ing the  Church,  but  I  know  it  will 
endow  me."  The  sooner  we  get 
rid  of  such  simple  roads  to  convic- 
tion the  better,  and  I  see  no  readier 
way  than  by  a  Political  Prize  Court. 
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I  hope  that  when  "  the  honour 
of  England  and  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  justice"  shall  have 
been  vindicated  by  the  prosecution 
of  ex -Governor  Eyre,  the  high- 
souled  patriotism  which  has  so  ably 
and  energetically  carried  on  these 
proceedings  will  not  relax  its  efforts, 
but  vigorously  attack  those  other 
men  who,  placed  in  positions  of  hon- 
our and  influence,  have  used  exalted 
station  and  power  to  compromise 
the  credit  and  tarnish  the  fame  of 
the  country  they  served. 

There  is  that  terrible  sameness 
about  crime,  and  especially  about 
crime  in  which  great  cruelty  forms 
the  chief  element,  that  the  story  of 
one  man's  derelictions  may  often 
serve  for  many,  and  the  same  in- 
dictment suffice  against  offenders 
separated  by  every  circumstance  of 
clime,  accident,  or  con  dition.  Crown 
prosecutors  know  the  advantage  of 
working  in  these  grooves,  and  how 
smoothly  the  machine  of  the  law 
moves  along  the  broad  gauge  of 
precedent  and  custom.  It  will 
then  be  easy  for  our  humanitarians, 
when  they  have  succeeded  against 
Governor  Eyre,  to  extend  their  pro- 
ceedings to  that  greater  and  more 
conspicuous  criminal  who  has  just 
tarnished  the  honour  of  England 
in  Abyssinia. 

Like  case,  like  rule.  Eyre  con- 
victed, it  will  not  be  difficult,  I 
sttould  say,  to  bring  Sir  Robert 
Napier  to  condign  punishment. 
Thanks  to  those  noble-hearted  and 
generous  men — a  credit  and  a  glory 
to  the  nation  they  belong  to — who 
have  instituted  the  Eyre  prosecu- 
tion, and  who  have  shown  them- 
selves, in  the  press  and  before  the 
law,  animated  by  a  spirit  so  pure, 
so  lofty,  so  devoid  of  all  personal 
rancour,  and  so  free  from  every 
trace  of  partisanship,  we  are  at  last 
enabled  to  trace  the  disasters  of  Ja- 
maica to  their  true  source,  and  to 
see,  in  the  person  of  her  Majesty's 
representative,  the  cause  and  origin 


of  cruelties  that  would  have  been 
a  disgrace  to  a  tribe  of  Indians. 
It  is  true  he  has  not  yet  been  tried 
and  convicted  legally,  but  there  is 
a  greater  and  higher  and  more  un- 
erring tribunal  than  that  of  judge 
and  juries,  before  which  he  has 
been  arraigned  and  found  guilty. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  Anti- 
Eyre  Fund  has  already  decreed  his 
guilt ;  and  when  he  comes  to  think 
over  the  spirit  which  dictated  the 
organisation,  and  some  of  the  names 
who  figure  as  its  supporters,  he 
would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  dis- 
pute the  force  or  justice  of  its  award. 

There  is  something  so  grand  and 
so  imposing  in  the  action  of  Lynch 
law,  that  however  we  may  occa- 
sionally be  shocked  by  the  precipi- 
tancy and  thoroughness  of  its  ac- 
tion, yet  are  we  ever  consoled  by 
the  thought  that  where  this  wild 
justice  exists  in  the  heart  of  a 
nation,  there  must  be  a  deeply- 
founded  sense  of  right  and  hon- 
our; and  that  the  people  who  re- 
ject the  infamy  of  crime  as  a  per- 
sonal taint  are  a  noble  and  splendid 
spectacle  of  humanity. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
what  Continental  nations  say  of 
this  great  prosecution — how  they 
are  struck  by  the  majesty  of  that 
people  who  can  assume  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  all  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  governing  power,  and 
who  know  better  than  courts  and 
cabinets  of  the  merits  of  public 
servants,  and  who,  unaided  by  the 
wearisome  details  of  documents  and 
despatches,  can  detect  the  secret 
workings  of  conspiracy  in  a  distant 
colony,  and  trace  out  all  the  mys- 
terious meanderings  of  guilt  by  a 
mere  glance  at  the  veracious  para- 
graphs of  a  local  newspaper. 

I  say  I  know  the  envious  spirit 
in  which  foreigners  canvass  these 
things,  and  how  malevolently  they 
would,  if  they  could,  decry  the 
enormous  advantages  of  that  popu- 
lar control  over  a  government  at 
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once  the  pride  and  glory  of  all  that 
calls  itself  English.  Frenchmen 
may  affect  to  declare  that  these 
national  outbursts  are  not  evidences 
of  a  well-regulated  state, — just  as 
they  mockingly  said  the  charge  at 
Balaclava  was  "  not  war,"  though 
even  envy  could  not  deny  it  was 
magnificent. 

Germans,  in  their  prosy  habits  of 
routine,  may  protest  that  the  work 
of  administration  could  not  proceed 
'with  force  or  effect  if  subjected  to 
the  disturbing  influence  of  popular 
passions,  and  those  "  unerring  in- 
stincts "  of  interference  which  mobs 
are  gifted  with  as  a  birthright. 

Italians  indeed  envy — they  own 
that  they  envy — a  procedure  which 
invests  vengeance  with  a  national 
colouring,  and  cheers  on  an  entire 
people  to  the  persecution  of  one 
man.  Nor  is  the  satisfaction  less- 
ened by  the  thought  that  it  was  an 
individual  highly  placed  and  con- 
sidered, trusted  by  his  superiors, 
and  approved  of  by  his  Sovereign. 
How  pleasant  it  would  have  been 
to  have  turned  on  Cavour  for  the 
peace  of  Villafranca !  and  what  a 
noble  enthusiasm  it  would  have 
evoked  had  the  Milan  mob  stoned 
that  statesman  as  he  passed  through 
on  his  flight  to  Geneva !  The 
happy  opportunity  was  lost,  and  to 
England  is  left  the  honour  of  that 
initiative  which  might  have  be- 
longed to  Italy. 

It  is  a  consoling  sign,  however, 
of  that  popular  vitality  which 
now  glads  the  heart  of  patriotism 
throughout  the  globe,  that  states- 
men are  watched  and  weighed  with 
an  accuracy  unknown  in  former 
times ;  and  it  is  a  significant  and 
important  fact,  that  since  the  birth 
o  £  that  Princess  at  Pesth  who  ought 
to  have  been  a  Prince,  the  popu- 
larity of  Baron  Beust  has  steadily 
decreased,  and  falls  daily  lower  and 
lower.  People  will  be  deceived  no 
longer.  Courtiers  may  smile  and 
chamberlains  may  cajole,  but  the 
masses — those  glorious  representa- 
tives of  all  that  is  great  and  high- 
81  >uled  in  humanity — will  not  stoop 


to  be  duped  and  cheated ;  and  how- 
ever adroit  in  statecraft,  and  crafty 
in  the  devices  of  a  cabinet,  a  minis- 
ter must  now  answer  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  explain,  if  he 
can,  why  popular  wishes  are  disre- 
garded, and  why  the  hopes  of  a 
whole  people  are  flouted  and  de- 
spised. 

It  is  positively  marvellous  how 
even  a  few  men  of  the  Beales  and 
Potter  stamp  can  leaven  the  whole 
mass  of  humanity,  and  how  com- 
pletely the  atmosphere  of  jobbery 
is  purified  by  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  their  presence.  The  appeal 
to  white  sympathy  for  the  black 
man  is,  however,  never  made  in  vain. 
It  is  like  one  of  those  great  na- 
tional airs,  to  hear  a  few  bars  of 
which  is  alone  enough  to  call  forth 
a  perfect  thunder  of  applause.  Next 
to  our  roast  beef  and  bitter  beer,  I 
believe  we  like  our  nigger, — and  he 
is  as  much  an  institution  as  either 
of  them.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I 
say,  that,  Governor  Eyre  convicted, 
let  us  at  once  proceed  against 
Napier.  That  he  is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  Theodore,  I 
believe  no  lawyer  of  any  eminence 
will  dispute.  The  cruel,  gratui- 
tously cruel,  rejection  of  all  terms 
of  surrender,  the  insolent  desire  to 
humiliate,  the  inhuman  appeal  to 
brute  force  to  terminate  negotia- 
tions still  pending,  and  the  open 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  a  home, 
were  outrages  that  might  well  have 
carried  a  proud  and  unbending  spirit 
to  the  last  limit  of  endurance.  It 
is  fortunate  at  this  moment  that 
the  enlightened  press  of  our  daily 
papers  teem  with  articles  tending 
to  show  how  much  the  great  mon- 
arch's character  and  nature  have 
been  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented. The  supposed  cruelties  to 
his  prisoners  turn  out  to  be  the 
somewhat  capricious  attentions  of 
a  warm-hearted  and  impulsive  man; 
and  as  to  those  acts  of  inhumanity 
ascribed  to  him  with  regard  to  his 
own  people,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Abyssinians  have  not 
the  same  terror  of  death  that  we 
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should  find  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Southwark  or  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, and  that  a  code  we  should 
deem  over-sanguinary  for  ourselves, 
might  by  them  be  regarded  as  a 
safe  and  wholesome  state  of  the 
law.  Let  us  therefore  begin  by  en- 
listing a  strong  public  sympathy  in 
favour  of  Theodore,  and  in  separate 
articles  exhibit  Theodore  the  Legis- 
lator, Theodore  the  Warrior,  and 
Theodore  the  Christian.  The  width 
of  the  base  of  the  building  is  an 
immense  strength;  and  when  the 
day  of  popular  discussion  arrives, 
it  will  be  seen  how  adversaries,  on 
grounds  the  most  dissimilar  and 
even  contradictory,  will  agree  to 
terms  of  alliance  and  fraternity. 
All  the  cruelties  which  he  might 
and  did  not  perpetrate  on  his  Eng- 
lish prisoners,  can  also  be  adduced 
as  evidences  of  the  mildness  of  his 
disposition;  and  certainly  I  agree 
with  the  writer  of  one  of  our  morn- 
ing papers,  where  he  hints  that  if 
a  respected  gentleman,  one  of  the 
prisoners,  was  only  personally  as 
tiresome  as  his  letters  bespeak  him, 
a  cooler  temper  than  King  Theo- 
dore's might  have  been  tempted  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the 
steps  taken  against  Eyre,  will  be  a 
safe  guide  for  the  persecution  of 
Napier.  That  Eyre  was  needlessly 
terrified  by  a  harmless  display  of 
popular  fervour — that  he  mistook 
the  nature  of  the  people  he  was 
dealing  with  —  that  from  cowar- 
dice he  passed  on  to  cruelty,  the 
invariable  transition  in  men  of 
small  natures  —  that  he  believed 
every  story  that  reached  him,  and 
that  he  hurried  along  in  a  course  of 
reckless,  unthinking  severity — that 
he  had  personal  reasons  for  ani- 
mosity against  certain  individuals, 
— will  all  apply  with  equal  force 
to  Napier.  The  same  unchristian 
impetuosity,  the  same  inhuman 
ardour  to  deal  with  his  victim, 
existed  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ; 
and  as  Eyre's  subordinates  have 


been  worried  and  persecuted,  let 
not  Napier's  escape.  I  hope  that 
Phayre,  and  Mereweather,  and 
Staveley,  shall  be  taught  that  even 
in  the  discharge  of  what  they  deem 
a  duty,  the  principles  of  humanity 
must  not  be  outraged,  nor  the 
sacred  rights  of  justice  and  mercy 
be  trampled  on  and  despised. 

As  to  that  stupid  interrogation, 
Who  will  now  serve  the  Crown  if 
this  be  the  measure  meted  out  to 
them  1  let  us  always  remember 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  great 
capacity  and  great  courage.  Beales 
would  take  the  Home  Office  to- 
morrow, and  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  Pagan  O'Leary,  when  he  comes 
out  of  prison,  would  accept  the 
Irish  Secretaryship.  As  to  the 
offices  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Governor- 
ship of  India,  and  Viceroyalty  of 
Ireland,  let  us  put  them  up  to  pub- 
lic tender,  and  I  am  ready  to  vouch 
for  it  we  shall  save  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  present  salaries.  The  first 
great  lesson  is  to  teach  men  in 
office  to  whom  they  are  to  hold 
themselves  responsible — that,  how- 
ever they  may  be  in  correspondence 
with  Secretaries  of  State,  receiving 
instructions,  cautions,  or  injunc- 
tions from  those  in  authority, 
the  real  masters  are  the  mighty 
masses  whose  will  is  interpreted 
by  Potter,  and  whose  decrees  are 
signed  "  Beales." 

Until  the  governing  classes  know 
this — until  they  find  that  till  their 
acts  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  greasy  demagogues  of  Trafalgar 
Square  the  approval  of  their  im- 
mediate superiors  is  as  nothing — 
until  they  shall  be  taught  that  in 
all  moments  of  difficulty,  in  times  of 
immense  emergency,  the  great  thing 
to  be  thought  of  is,  What  shall  be 
said  of  us  in  Houndsditch  1 — until 
this  happy  era  shall  arrive,  we  may 
expect  to  hear  of  many  atrocities 
as  terrible  as  the  suppressed  rebel- 
lion of  Jamaica,  and  many  national 
disgraces  as  humiliating  as  the  fin- 
ished war  in  Abyssinia. 
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There  was  once  on  a  time,  and 
not  a  great  many  years  ago,  a  fair 
in  Ireland,  which  had  a  very  re- 
markable reputation  for  the  promp- 
titude of  its  sales,  the  businesslike 
despatch  of  all  its  transactions,  and 
tb  e  certainty  that  he  who  came  to 
sell,  or  he  whose  desire  it  was  to 
buy,  did  not  lose  his  time  by  re- 
pairing to  Ballyragget.  The  spirit 
of  dealing  was  represented  there  in 
its  strongest  and  boldest  characters. 
All  the  hesitations,  mock  reserves, 
and  pretended  reluctances  of  bar- 
ter, were  banished;  there  were  none 
of  the  coquetries  of  bargaining 
permitted.  Men  asked  the  price 
they  intended  to  stand  by,  and  the 
buyer  agreed  to  the  terms  or  passed 
on  elsewhere  at  once.  Few  conde- 
scended to  vaunt  their  wares,  and 
even  the  possessor  of  a  prize  pig 
hus  been  known  to  take  the  proud 
cordon  from  his  tail,  and  let  the 
snorter  stand  upon  his  visible 
merits  of  obesity.  A  Ballyragget 
bargain  was,  in  fact,  a  synonym 
for  all  that  was  prompt,  plain,  and 
explicit  in  dealing,  and  there  was 
about  it  an  air  of  businesslike  sim- 
plicity and  directness  which  posi- 
tively amazed  people  who  had  not 
witnessed  these  traits  in  action  be- 
fore. A  tacit  understanding  pre- 
vailed, that  he  who  wanted  to  sell 
his  heifer,  or  he  who  desired  to  buy 
a  pig,  was  a  direct  gainer  by  the 
despatch  with  which  the  object 
could  be  accomplished  ;  and  this 
conviction  was  so  diffused,  that 
the  men  who  trusted  rather  to  their 
abilities  as  puffers  than  to  the  qua- 
lity of  their  wares  avoided  Bally- 
ragget altogether,  gave  the  fair 
itself  very  unusual  names,  and,  in 
their  ignorance,  even  called  it  un- 
Irish ! 

Now,  as  it  was  plainly  evident 
that  there  was  no  class  of  people 
who  frequented  this  fair  exclusive- 
ly ;  that  there  was  not  a  population 
who  only  resorted  to  Ballyragget 
and  refused  to  go  elsewhere  ;  that, 


in  fact,  it  was  the  same  peasantry 
who  joked,  wrangled,  disputed,  men- 
aced, and  ridiculed  at  other  fair 
meetings  who  displayed  their  great 
business  aptitudes  at  Ballyragget, 
the  question  arose,  Why  and  how  it 
happened  that  there  should  exist 
here  usages  and  ways  which  never 
were  seen  to  prevail  elsewhere  ?  To 
be  sure  it  must  be  owned  that  men 
in  other  places,  when  desiring  to 
waste  no  time  over  a  bargain,  but 
to  deal  promptly  and  decisively, 
have  been  heard  to  ask,  "Is  it 
Ballyragget  1 "  meaning,  Are  we 
treating  on  the  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  that  straightforward  lo- 
cality 1 

How  came  it,  then,  that  Ballyrag- 
get attained  to  its  peculiar  excel- 
lence ]  Was  there  anything  in  the 
place,  the  climate,  the  traditions, 
or  the  time  of  the  year  in  which 
the  fair  was  held,  to  account  for 
usages  so  novel  and  so  remarkable, 
and  so  little  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
land  where  we  find  them  1 

The  answer  is  easy,  and  gives  no 
pretext  for  any  abstruse  or  ingeni- 
ous theorising  as  to  the  place  or 
the  frequenters.  The  Fair  of  Bal- 
lyragget stood  in  the  calendar  for 
the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  August,  but 
the  first  day  was  entirely  devoted 
to  fighting  !  On  that  day  no  man 
thought  of  business.  Traffic  was 
as  rigorously  excluded  as  if  it  were 
the  Sabbath.  The  people  came  for 
diversion ;  and  what  could  there  be 
in  that  line  to  compare  with  the 
pleasure  of  damaging  your  neigh- 
bour's occiput  or  smashing  his  ribs? 
All  the  little  bickerings  and  ill- 
wills  that  had  been  fostering  and 
festering  for  a  twelvemonth  came 
now  for  settlement.  It  was  a 
doomsday  of  mutual  judgments  ; 
and  people  who  would  have  scorned 
to  be  thought  brawlers  or  rioters 
came  openly  forward  now  to  clear 
off  the  scores  of  their  several 
wrongs — get  a  receipt  in  full  for 
their  injuries. 
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If  Ballyragget  was  businesslike 
in  its  sales,  it  was  no  less  prompt 
and  active  with  the  shillelah  ;  and 
few  blackthorns  that  had  served  in 
the  melee  were  without  honourable 
signs  of  their  contact  with  the 
skulls  of  the  finest  peasantry  in 
Europe. 

It  might  be  thought  that  they 
who  had  passed  Monday  in  muti- 
lating each  other,  could  scarcely 
command  on  Tuesday  that  frame 
of  mind  that  conduces  to  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  that  one 
might  have  felt  some  reluctance 
to  deal  with  the  man  who  had 
smashed  your  nose.  This  is  en- 
tirely error.  The  day  of  conflict 
over,  animosities  ended  with  it ; 
and  a  man  no  more  thought  of 
being  paid  twice  for  his  cow  than 
of  asking  a  second  reparation  for 
his  wrong  of  the  day  before.  Pleas- 
ure discussed,  business  followed 
naturally  and  uninterruptedly, 
Those  discursive  rows,  those  drunk- 
en incursions  which  interfere  with 
traffic  elsewhere,  were  unknown  in 
Ballyragget,  The  day  appointed 
for  such  transactions  was  as  rigidly 
kept  and  devoted  to  them  as  the 
pig  fair  was  separated  from  the 
flax  market,  and  the  most  aban- 
doned disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  would  not  have  rioted  when 
business  had  begun.  It  was  this 
division  of  labour,  this  admirable 
separation  of  the  hours  of  play 
from  those  of  work,  that  made 
Ballyragget  famous,  and  gave  it 
that  character  for  purpose  and  per- 
formance which  established  its 
credit  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  possible  that  those  boys  of  Kil- 
kenny— those  "  fine  roving  blades/' 
as  the  song  calls  them — contributed 
more  to  the  amusements  of  the 
first  day  than  to  the  profitable 
transactions  of  the  following  ones  ; 
and  that  he  who  was  eager  to  sell 
his  hoggets  or  dispose  of  his  fillies 
deferred  his  arrival  till  the  second 
morning  of  the  fair.  Nothing  more 
likely  than  this.  Tastes  will  differ. 
We  see  people  leave  after  the 


opera,  and  others  who  only  come 
in  for  the  ballet,  &c.  There  was 
nothing  better  in  the  system  of 
Ballyragget  than  the  fact  that  the 
amusement  of  the  idlers  never 
clashed  nor  interfered  with  the 
industrious  occupations  of  the 
business  man. 

Now,  looking  to  the  spectacle 
the  House  of  Commons  has  lately 
presented  to  us,  might  we  not, 
without  any  presumption,  ask,  Is 
there  not  something  to  be  learned 
from  the  habits  of  Ballyragget  1 
Could  there  not  be  a  stated  period 
— the  Government  might  give  a 
day  —  for  personalities,  —  a  time 
set  specially  apart  for  attack  and 
insult,  contradiction  and  invec- 
tive, where  all  the  animosities 
that  we  now  find  interchanged,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  debate, 
could  be  pleasantly  imparted,  and 
replied  to  in  the  same  courteous 
spirit  1 

Why  do  we  hear  nothing  in  the 
press,  in  our  clubs,  in  the  world  at 
large,  but  complaints  that  the  time 
of  Parliament  is  frittered  away,  the 
business  of  the  House  in  arrear, 
the  session  half  lost,  the  very  grants 
for  the  public  service  in  arrear  1  Is 
it  not  that  the  collective  wisdom 
prefers  wrangling  to  business,  and 
likes  baiting  a  Minister  better  than 
passing  a  Bill  1  There  was  a  time 
when  men  addressed  themselves  to 
the  work  of  the  session  seriously, 
steadily,  conscientiously.  They 
stored  their  minds  with  whatever 
bore  upon  the  measure  before  them 
— read  upon  it,  talked  upon  it,  and 
meditated  over  it,  so  that  they 
might  speak  with  authority,  and 
be  heard  with  deference.  How  is 
it  now  ]  Why,  one  personality  is 
better  than  a  score  of  arguments; 
an  insulting  reference  to  something 
spoken  or  written  twenty  years 
back,  the  quotation  of  some  rheto- 
rical artifice  at  a  civic  dinner,  are 
worth  all  the  energy  of  Pitt  and  the 
wisdom  of  Burke. 

How  could  it  be  supposed  the 
business  of  the  session  could  go  on 
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with  interruptions  which  inflame 
passions  and  outrage  feelings  ? 
When  statistics  come  associated 
with  sarcasms — a  snowball  with  a 
stone  in  it — the  spirit  of  rejoinder 
is  addressed  to  the  personality,  and 
not  to  the  argument. 

How  it  degrades  party,  too,  to 
convert  it  into  faction  -  fighting  ! 
How  it  lowers  the  tone  of  debate, 
and  diminishes  the  respect  with 
which  the  nation  should  regard  its 
deliberative  Assembly  ! 

To  inveigh  against  every  incon- 
sistency of  public  men — to  ransack 
their  lives  to  discover  how,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  back,  they  said  or 
wrote  something  which  should  not 
chime  in  with  their  language  to- 
day— is  simply  to  avow  total  ignor- 
ance of  human  nature.  Every  man 
who  has  talked  much,  or  written 
much,  will  have  said  and  written 
scores  of  things  that  involved  con- 
tradictions. It  is  only  your  silent, 
self-contained,  and  not  uncommon- 
ly stupid  fellow  who  is  always 
consistent.  Mediocrity  has  very 
few  indiscretions;  just  as  the  miser 


who  rarely  changes  a  shilling  has 
less  risk  of  finding  a  bad  penny  in 
his  purse.  And,  after  all,  would 
the  nation  who  owns  these  men, 
who  is  proud  of  them  and  looks 
up  to  them,  barter  the  frank  confi- 
dences they  exchange,  with  all  its 
dangers  and  occasional  slips,  for  a 
prim  propriety  that  never  lapsed 
into  a  prediction,  nor  rescued  itself 
by  a  joke1?  Party  warfare  has 
been  carried  too  far  ;  and  although 
we  who  only  look  on  may  be 
amused  with  the  conflict,  the 
thought  will  invade,  that  we  have 
a  heavy  stake,  not  on  the  issue  of 
the  struggle,  but  on  the  best  com- 
promise the  combatants  can  hit  on, 
and  that  we  care  far  less  who  shall 
be  the  victor  than  that  the  victory 
shall  be  to  our  benefit. 

Let  the  House,  then,  take  a  lesson 
from  Ballyragget.  Let  them  have 
their  day  for  every  personality  and 
insolence.  That  over,  let  them 
leave  their  blackthorns  at  home 
and  look  after  their  muttons,  like 
honest  stewards  of  their  country's 
interests. 
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MARCUS    ANTONIUS. 

'Tis  vain,  Fonteus  ! — As  the  half- tamed  steed, 

Scenting  the  desert,  lashes  madly  out, 

And  strains  and  storms  and  struggles  to  be  freed, 

Shaking  his  rattling  harness  all  about — 

So,  fiercer  for  restraint,  here  in  my  breast 

Hot  passion  rages,  firing  every  thought; 

For  what  is  honour,  prudence,  interest 

To  the  wild  strength  of  love  1     0  best  of  life, 

My  joy,  bliss,  triumph,  glory,  my  soul's  wife, 

My  Cleopatra !   I  desire  thee  so 

That  all  restraint  to  the  wild  winds  I  throw. 

Come  what  come  will,  come  life,  come  death,  to  me 

7 Tis  equal,  if  again  I  look  on  thee. 

Away,  Fonteus !    tell  her  that  I  rage 

With  madness  for  her.     Nothing  can  assuage 

The  strong  desire,  the  torment,  the  fierce  stress 

That  whirls  my  thoughts  round,  and  inflames  my  brain, 

But  her  great  ardent  eyes — dark  eyes,  that  draw 

My  being  to  them  with  a  subtle  law 

And  an  almost  divine  imperiousness. 

Tell  her  I  do  not  live  until  I  feel 

The  thrill  of  her  wild  touch,  that  through  each  vein 

Electric  shoots  its  lightning ;  and  again 

Hear  those  low  tones  of  hers,  although  they  steal 

As  by  some  serpent-charm  my  will  away, 

And  wreck  my  manhood. 

Oh!  Octavia, 

This  lying  galls  me,  and  'tis  worse  than  vain  ! 
Life  is  too  short  to  waste  in  love's  pretence, 
In  the  bleak  shadow  of  indifference. 
And  you — what  are  you  but  a  galling  chain ! 
I  hate  you  that  I  cannot  hate  you  more. 
Even  hate  for  you  is  only  cold  and  dull — 
Cold  as  your  heart,  and  dull  as  is  your  sense. 
Were  you  but  savage,  wicked  to  the  core, 
Less  pious,  prudish,  prudent,  made  to  rule, 
I  might  have  loved  or  hated  more  ;  but  now 
Nothing  on  earth  seems  half  so  deadly  chill 
As  your  insipid  smile  and  placid  brow, 
Your  glacial  goodness  and  proprieties. 

Tell  my  dear  serpent  I  must  see  her — fill 
My  eyes  with  the  glad  light  of  her  great  eyes, 
Though  death,  dishonour,  anything  you  will, 
Stand  in  the  way !     Ay,  by  my  soul !  disgrace 
Is  better  in  the  sun  of  Egypt's  face 
Than  pomp  or  power  in  this  detested  place. 
Oh !  for  the  wine  my  queen  alone  can  pour 
From  her  rich  nature  !     Let  me  starve  no  more 
On  this  weak  tepid  drink  that  never  warms 
My  life-blood :  but  away  with  shams  and  forms ! 
Away  with  Rome !     One  hour  in  Egypt's  eyes 
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Is  worth  a  score  of  Roman  centuries. 

Away,  Fonteus !     Tell  her,  till  I  see 

Those  eyes  I  do  not  live — that  Rome  to  me 

Is  hateful.     Tell  her— Oh !  I  know  not  what  !— 

That  every  thought  and  feeling,  space  and  spot 

Is  like  an  ugly  dream,  where  she  is  not; 

All  persons  plagues ;  all  doing  wearisome ; 

All  talking  empty ;  all  these  feasts  and  friends — • 

These  slaves  and  courtiers,  princes,  palaces — 

This  Caesar,  with  his  selfish  aims  and  ends, 

His  oily  ways  and  sleek  hypocrisies — 

This  Lepidus;  and,  worse  than  all  by  far, 

This  mawkish,  pious,  prude  Octavia — 

Are  bonds  and  fetters,  tedious  as  disease, 

Not  worth  the  parings  of  her  finger-nails. 

Oh  for  the  breath  of  Egypt ! — the  soft  nights 

Of  the  voluptuous  East — the  dear  delights 

We  tasted  there — the  lotus-perfumed  gales 

That  dream  along  the  low  shores  of  the  Nile, 

And  softly  flutter  in  the  languid  sails ! 

Oh  for  the  queen  of  all ! — for  the  rich  smile 

That  glows  like  autumn  over  her  dark  face — 

For  her  large  nature — her  enchanting  grace — 

Her  arms,  that  are  away  so  many  a  mile ! 

Away,  Fonteus  ! — lose  no  hour — make  sail — 

Weigh  anchor  on  the  instant — woo  a  gale 

To  blow  you  to  her.     Tell  her  I  shall  be 

Close  on  your  very  heels  across  the  sea, 

Praying  that  Neptune  send  me  storms  as  strong 

As  Passion  is,  to  sweep  me  swift  along, 

Till  the  white  spray  sing  whistling  round  my  prow, 

And  the  waves  gurgle  'neath  the  keel's  sharp  plough. 

Fly,  fly,  Fonteus  !     When  I  think  of  her 

My  soul  within  my  body  is  astir! 

My  wild  blood  pulses,  and  my  hot  cheeks  glow  ! 

Love  with  its  madness  overwhelms  me  so 

That  I — Oh !  go,  I  say !  Fonteus,  go ! 

W.  W.  S. 


ORESTES. 

How  tranquil  is  the  night !  how  calm  and  deep 
This  sacred  silence  !    Not  an  olive  leaf 
Is  stirring  on  the  slopes  ;  all  is  asleep — 
All  silent,  save  the  distant  drowsy  streams 
That  down  the  hillsides  murmur  in  their  dreams. 
The  vast  sad  sky  all  breathless  broods  above, 
And  peace  and  rest  this  solemn  temple  steep. 
Here  let  us  rest :  it  is  the  hour  of  love, 
Forgetting  human  pain  and  human  grief. 

But  see  !  half-hidden  in  the  columned  shade, 
Who  panting  stands,  with  hollow  eyes  dismayed, 
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That  glance  around  as  if  they  feared  to  see 

Some  dreaded  shape  pursuing  1     Can  it  be 

Orestes,  with  that  face  so  trenched  and  worn — 

That  brow  with  sorrow  seamed,  that  face  forlorn  ? 

Ay,  'tis  Orestes  !  we  are  not  alone. 

What  human  place  is  free  from  human  groan  ? 

Ay,  'tis  Orestes  !     In  the  temple  there, 

Refuge  he  seeks  from  horror,  from  despair. 

Look  !  where  he  listens,  dreading  still  to  hear 

The  avenging  voices  sounding  in  his  ear — 

The  awful  voices  that,  by  day  and  night, 

Pursue  relentless  his  despairing  flight. 

Ah  !  vain  the  hope  to  flee  from  Nemesis  ! 

He  starts — again  he  hears  the  horrent  hiss 

Of  the  fierce  Furies  through  the  darkness  creep. 

And  list !  along  the  aisles  the  angry  sweep, 

The  hurrying  rush  of  trailing  robes,  as  when, 

Through  shivering  pines  asleep  in  some  dim  glen, 

Fierce  Auster  whispers.     Yes,  even  here  they  chase 

Their  haunted  victim — even  this  sacred  place 

Stays  not  their  fatal  footsteps.     As  they  come, 

Behold  him  with  that  stricken  face  of  doom 

Fly  to  the  altar,  and  there  falling  prone, 

Strike  with  his  brow  Apollo's  feet  of  stone. 

"  Save  me  !  "  he  cries  ;  "  Apollo  !  hear  and  save ; 

Not  even  the  dead  will  sleep  in  their  dark  grave. 

They  come — the  Furies  !     To  this  tortured  breast 

Not  even  night,  the  calm,  the  peaceful,  can  give  rest. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  great  god  !  and  bid  them  cease. 

Peace,  0  Apollo  !  give  the  victim  peace  ! " 

See  !  the  white  arm  above  him  seems  to  wave, 

And  all  at  once  is  silent  as  the  grave, 

And  sleep  stoops  down  with  noiseless  wings  outspread, 

And  brooding  hovers  o'er  Orestes'  head ; 

And  like  a  gust  that  roars  along  the  plain 

Seaward,  and  dies  far  off,  so  dies  the  pain, 

The  deep  remorse,  that  long  his  life  hath  stung, 

And  he  again  is  guiltless,  joyous,  young. 

Again  he  plays,  as  in  the  olden  time, 

Through  the  cool  marble  halls,  unstained  by  crime. 

Hope  holds  his  hands,  joy  strikes  the  sounding  strings, 

Love  o'er  him  fluttering  shakes  his  purple  wings, 

And  sorrow  hides  her  face,  and  dark  death  creeps 

Into  the  shade,  and  every  Fury  sleeps. 

Sleep  !  sleep,  Orestes  !  let  thy  torments  cease  ! 

Sleep  !  great  Apollo  grants  thy  prayer  for  peace. 

Sleep  !  while  the  dreams  of  youth  around  thee  play, 

And  the  fierce  Furies  rest. — Let  us  away. 

W.  W.  S. 
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SHALL   WE   FOLLOW   THIS   MAN? 


THE  time  is  approaching  when 
the  country  will  be  required  to 
choose  between  two  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  highest  office  under 
the  Crown.  Ostensibly  the  Liberals 
rm.y  go  to  the  country  with  a  cry  of, 
*'  Down  with  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland ! "  Most  heartily  we  trust 
that  they  may ;  because,  in  spite  of 
the  line  taken  by  the  moribund 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  ap- 
plause with  which  it  has  been 
greeted  in  the  Eadical  newspapers, 
we  very  much  deceive  ourselves  if 
there  be  not  among  the  people  of 
England,  and  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ireland  too,  perspicacity  enough  to 
determine  for  themselves  to  what 
such  a  cry  is  pointing.  It  appears, 
therefore,  to  us  more  probable,  that 
though  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  must  be  treated  as 
one  of  the  acts  for  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone deserves  the  support  of  the 
country,  his  chances  of  acceding  to 
power  and  bringing  Mr  Bright  with 
him  will  turn  upon  more  claims 
th;m  one.  It  will  be  shown,  or 
tho  attempt  will  be  made  to  make 
it  iippear,  that  he  is  the  most  honest 
of  statesmen ;  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  every  blessing  which 
we  enjoy ;  that  he  has  had  in 
view  from  the  first  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people,  and  steadi- 
ly and  persistently  striven  to  effect 
hit  great  purpose.  Now  men,  like 
trees,  are  best  judged  of  by  the 
fruits  which  they  bear.  If  Mr 
Gladstone's  career  will  stand  ex- 
amination on  the  score  of  honesty 
and  unselfish  consistency,  then  no- 
thing is  left  for  us  except  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  opposing  him 
as  we  have  heretofore  done,  we  are 
to  blame.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
projudiced  inquiry  result  in  an  issue 
the  very  reverse  of  this— if  it  turn 
out:  that  no  living  statesman  has 
so  often  changed  his  opinions,  and 


changed  them  on  every  occasion  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  him- 
self forward — then,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  we  shall  have  done  well  in 
offering  to  him  all  the  opposition 
in  our  power.  And  a  still  more 
important  issue  is  raised  :  Whom 
are  we — whom  is  the  country  here- 
after to  look  to  as  its  leader  ?  We 
will  do  our  best  in  this  and  in 
some  subsequent  paper  to  answer 
these  questions. 

There  is  no  separating  the  leader 
of  a  party  from  his  party,  nor  the 
conduct  of  the  many  from  that  of 
the  individual  whom  they  have 
selected  to  guide  their  counsels. 
The  motives  which  operate  in  the 
individual  will  operate  more  or 
less  strongly  in  the  mass,  and  their 
acts  be  alike  coloured  by  the  pas- 
sions which  lead  to  them.  We  can- 
not pretend  to  feel  the  least  sur- 
prise that  the  Liberal  members  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons, 
however  well  defined  the  shades  of 
opinion  among  themselves,  should 
have  entered  upon  the  Parliamen- 
tary campaign  of  1868  in  the 
worst  possible  temper.  A  game 
which  was  as  surely  in  their  own 
hands  as  ever  game  could  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  practised  of  pro- 
fessionals, they  had  ridiculously 
thrown  away.  The  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  which  had 
well  served  their  purpose  so  long  as 
they  made  use  of  it  as  a  means  of 
harassing  the  enemy,  proved  a  rock 
ahead  the  moment  they  began  seri- 
ously to  deal  with  it.  They  ran 
upon  that  rock  in  the  most  reckless 
and  unaccountable  manner,  and  fell 
to  pieces.  They  fell  to  pieces  too, 
not  because  their  adversaries  were 
strong  enough  to  beat  them  in  fair 
fight,  but  because  Lord  Palmerston's 
death  seemed  to  remove  the  single 
bond  of  cohesion  which  kept  their 
discordant  elements  together.  Now 
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it  is  bad  enough  to  be  beaten 
under  any  circumstances,  especially 
on  a  field  which  we  have  ourselves 
selected;  it  is  infinitely  worse  to 
feel  that  we  owe  our  defeat  to  our 
own  lack  of  discretion  or  of  temper, 
or  of  both.  But  to  the  lack  of  dis- 
cretion and  forethought  on  the  part 
of  some  of  their  chiefs,  and  to  the 
total  inability  to  restrain  their 
temper  in  others,  the  Liberal  party 
is,  without  doubt,  indebted  for  the 
misfortunes  of  which  they  complain. 
It  was  not  Mr  Disraeli  and  the 
Tories,  but  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr 
Lowe,  and  their  respective  followers, 
that  broke  up  the  Liberal  party. 
Mr  Gladstone,  ill-advised,  perhaps 
misled,  entered  upon  an  enterprise 
from  which,  though  the  blunder 
soon  became  apparent  to  him,  he 
was  too  obstinate  to  withdraw. 
Mr  Lowe,  with  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  members  calling  themselves 
Liberal,  objected  to  the  enterprise ; 
but  objected  by  no  means  on  the 
same  ground.  Whether  Mr  Glad- 
stone failed  to  see  the  opportunity 
which  opposition,  thus  incoherent, 
presented  to  him,  or  whether  his 
pride  took  fire,  and  he  flung  the 
opportunity  from  him,  is  a  doubt 
which  we  are  not  concerned  to  solve. 
The  results,  however,  are  on  record. 
He  abandoned  his  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  in  disgust, 
and,  with  his  colleagues,  quitted 
office.  Bear  in  mind  what  followed. 
Mr  Lowe  and  others  of  the  recal- 
citrant Liberals,  had  objected  to 
any  change  whatever  in  the  con- 
stituencies. They  regarded  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1832  as  a  perfect  meas- 
ure, and  opposed  alike  the  lowering 
of  the  franchise,  whether  in  coun- 
ties or  boroughs,  and  all  interference 
with  the  distribution  of  political 
influences  throughout  the  country. 
If  any  one  of  them — say,  for  ex- 
ample, Mr  Lowe — had  been  able 
to  command  the  allegiance  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  members  who  went 
with  him,  then  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  the  retiring  and  the  in- 
coming Ministers  might  have  been 


defined  and  settled.  In  this  case 
it  would  have  been  competent 
to  Lord  Derby,  if  he  thought  fit, 
sustained  by  so  large  a  defection 
from  the  other  side,  to  go  in  for  a 
policy  of  "  rest  and  be  thankful ;" 
it  would  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  keep  the  constituencies  as 
he  found  them,  and  to  apply  all  his 
energies  to  that  which  is  admitted 
to  be  of  urgent  necessity — Depart- 
mental Reform.  But  Mr  Lowe 
could  claim  to  exercise  no  such 
influence  over  his  fellow-occupants 
of  the  Cave.  A  considerable  section 
of  these  would  Jiave  gone  heartily, 
or  otherwise,  with  Mr  Gladstone, 
if  he  had  not,  as  they  professed 
to  believe,  endeavoured  to  cajole 
them.  Their  objections  lay  more 
to  the  manner  in  which  change 
was  proposed,  than  to  change 
itself.  They  declined  to  sup- 
port a  measure  of  which  only  a 
fragment  was  proposed  to  them  in 
the  first  instance,  and  took  offence, 
as  they  had  good  reason  to  do,  at 
the  insolence  with  which  their 
scruples  were  treated.  Making 
common  cause  with  Mr  Lowe, 
therefore,  to  throw  out  the  Bill, 
they  at  once  took  ground  apart  from 
him,  their  object  being  accomplish- 
ed. To  them,  as  subsequent  events 
have  shown,  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Russell's  Administration  proved  to 
be  an  embarrassment  rather  than 
the  reverse.  They  could  not  coa- 
lesce with  Mr  Lowe,  nor  support 
any  Government  which  adopted  his 
political  opinions.  They  were  not 
strong  enough  to  form  a  nucleus 
round  which  a  third  party  might 
gather.  The  general  aspect  of  things 
became,  in  consequence,  as  unprece- 
dented and  incongruous  as  it  could 
well  be,  and  the  results  are  before 
us.  Sections  of  Liberals  who  had 
allied  themselves  with  Tories  to 
accomplish  a  particular  purpose, 
carried  their  point.  Their  own 
leader,  become  personally  obnoxi- 
ous to  them,  was  overthrown.  They 
raised  a  shout  of  triumph  which,  to 
the  bystanders,  sounded  very  like  a 
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wail,  and  forthwith  broke  up  into 
fragments. 

[t  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  in 
coming  to  the  determination  to  re- 
sign, the  Liberal  Government  of 
1866  were  influenced  by  hopes 
which,  in  their  result,  deceived 
them.  They  never  counted  on  the 
adoption  of  a  Reform  policy  by 
their  rivals.  They  had  measured 
the  strength,  or  supposed  that  they 
had  done  so,  of  the  more  obdurate 
section  of  their  own  recalcitrant 
followers,  and  believed  that  it  was 
insufficient  to  sustain  Lord  Derby 
in  his  anti-Reform  policy.  Their 
intention,  therefore,  was,  as  soon 
as  the  fitting  opportunity  occurred, 
to  move  some  abstract  resolution 
affirming  the  necessity  of  change ; 
and  they  reckoned  confidently, 
first,  on  having  it  resisted,  and, 
next,  on  beating  the  Tories,  and 
forcing  them  to  resign.  They  were 
not  at  this  time  afraid  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, for  two  reasons.  They  did 
not  believe  that  on  such  a  question 
the  Tories  would  have  the  courage 
to  dissolve,  and  if  a  dissolution  did 
take  place,  they  were  pretty  sure 
that  the  elections  would  go  in  their 
favour.  Besides,  they  were  angry 
with  their  own  party,  and,  as  angry 
men  invariably  do,  they  looked  at 
matters,  both  proximate  and  re- 
mote, through  a  jaundiced  me- 
dium. Mr  Bright,  as  he  has  him- 
self assured  us,  entreated  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  soon  as  it  got  into 
difficulties,  to  dissolve.  The  Gov- 
ernment did  not  care  to  stand  out 
before  the  world  as  his  creatures 
absolutely;  and  they  further  flat- 
tered themselves  that  a  show  of 
moderation  in  this  respect  would 
tell  more  in  their  favour  than  an 
act  of  rigour.  They  would  not  put 
the  country  to  the  inconvenience — 
not  they — nor  their  own  stanch 
supporters  to  the  expense,  of  a  fresh 
struggle  so  soon  after  the  election 
of  a  decidedly  Liberal  Parliament. 
Why1?  Because  they  really  cared 
about  these  things  1  No ;  but  be- 
cause they  desired  to  get  credit 


for  caring  about  them,  being  at  the 
same  time  convinced  that  they 
should  carry  their  point  perhaps 
more  effectually  with  the  House 
of  Commons  as  it  was.  The  Tories 
dared  not  adopt  a  Reform  policy,  or, 
if  they  did,  it  must  inevitably  fall  so 
far  short  of  the  scheme  which  the 
Liberals  had  just  propounded,  that 
the  bare  proposal  of  it  must  lead  to 
their  overthrow.  Then  would  Lord 
Russell  and  Mr  Gladstone  return  to 
power,  absolute  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  do  their  work,  whatever 
it  might  chance  to  be,  with  instru- 
ments exactly  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion— a  House  of  Commons  entirely 
subdued. 

Such  were  the  hopes,  the  san- 
guine hopes,  entertained  by  Lord 
Russell  and  his  colleagues  in  1866, 
when,  after  an  adverse  decision  on 
a  point  of  no  radical  importance, 
they  quitted  office.  How  intensely 
these  hopes  deceived  them,  and  to 
what  desperate  shifts  they  were 
subsequently  driven,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  point  out  by-and-by.  Mean- 
while, a  word  or  two  explanatory 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  Tories 
found  themselves  on  being  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  power,  will  not  be 
out  of  place. 

It  has  been  cast  as  a  reproach  at 
Lord  Derby,  that,  finding  himself 
called  upon  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration, he  applied,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  chief  men  among  the 
seceding  Liberals,  through  whose 
co-operation  Lord  Russell's  Minis- 
try had  been  overthrown.  There  is 
surely  no  just  ground  of  reproach 
in  this.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  nothing  more  judicious, 
than  that  the  leader  of  a  party  nu- 
merically weak  should  endeavour 
to  strengthen  himself  by  recruiting 
from  his  enemies.  And,  perhaps, 
had  the  Adullamites,  or  even  a  con- 
siderable section  of  them,  acceded 
to  Lord  Derby's  wishes,  the  state 
of  the  country  might  have  been  at 
this  moment  different  from  what  it 
is.  But  the  Adullamites  declined  to 
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listen  to  his  overtures.  Mr  Lowe, 
as  is  well  known,  stood  upon  the 
ground  of  "  No  surrender."  "  If 
you  take  office  determined  to  re- 
sist all  electoral  change,  -then  I 
may  join  you.  If  you  meditate 
any  increase  to  the  constituency, 
either  by  lowering  the  franchise  or 
extending  it  laterally,  then  we  are 
at  issue."  What  Lord  Grosverior's 
reasons  were  for  standing  apart  is 
not  so  obvious ;  but  whatever  they 
might  be,  this  much  at  least  we 
gather  from  the  issue  of  the  abor- 
tive negotiations.  The  idea  of 
bringing  in  a  Beform  Bill  under 
Tory  auspices  was  certainly  not 
the  inspiration  of  a  moment,  but 
had  been  contemplated,  perhaps 
matured,  in  the  minds  of  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr  Disraeli,  long  before 
there  was  any  immediate  prospect 
of  their  accession  to  office. 

Thus  far  the  controversy  be- 
tween Tories  and  Liberals  may  be 
said  to  have  been  conducted  on 
both  sides  with  due  regard  to  con- 
stitutional usage.  Mr  Gladstone 
pressed  his  scheme,  or  rather  Mr 
Bright's  scheme,  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  with  all  the  power 
which  he  could  command.  It  was 
threatened  with  defeat  by  an  Op- 
position discordant  upon  many 
other  points,  yet  perfectly  agree- 
ing in  one — viz.,  hostility  to  the 
particular  measure  before  the 
House,  and  to  the  Ministerial 
strategy  in  putting  it  forward.  But 
no  sooner  were  the  Ministerial- 
ists made  aware  that  they  might 
be  unable  by  constitutional  means 
to  secure  the  success  of  their 
policy,  than  they  had  recourse  to 
means  which  were  not  constitu- 
tional. While  the  matter  was  still 
at  issue  —  while  their  own  meas- 
ure was  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  they  appealed  in 
the  most  reckless  manner  from 
Parliament  to  the  people,  and, 
unfortunately,  not  in  vain.  Nor 
must  our  readers  fail  to  keep 
another  fact  in  view  while  pon- 
dering over  Mr  Gladstone's  policy 


of  1866— that  the  leader  of  the 
then  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  probable  proxi- 
mate Minister  of  the  Crown,  had 
never  once  throughout  the  debate 
uttered  a  single  sentence  anta- 
gonistic to  Parliamentary  Beform 
in  the  abstract.  Other  speak- 
ers delivered  themselves  dis- 
tinctly enough  on  that  head ; 
Mr  Disraeli,  on  the  contrary, 
while  objecting  to  a  special  meas- 
ure, guarded  himself  with  sin- 
gular ability  from  appearing  to 
make  common  cause  with  anti-Be- 
formers,  whether  on  one  side  of 
the  House  or  another.  When, 
therefore,  during  the  earlier  re- 
cess, Mr  Gladstone  went  down  to 
harangue  in  Lancashire,  and  Mr 
Bright  and  Mr  Forster  agitated 
elsewhere,  the  object  which  they 
had  in  view  was  not  so  much  to 
bring  odium  upon  the  Tory  party, 
as  to  overawe  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  inducing  the  people  to  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  its 
deliberations.  In  like  manner, 
by-and-by,  when  the  change  of 
Administration  took  place,  those  to 
whom  Mr  Gladstone  had  made  his 
appeal — those  to  whom  Mr  Bright 
and  Mr  Forster  gave  their  counte- 
nance— did  their  best  to  frighten 
the  Sovereign  into  a  reversal  of  the 
decision  at  which  she  had  arrived. 
For  what  were  the  formation  of 
leagues,  the  marshalling  of  proces- 
sions, the  gatherings  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  the  disgraceful  Hyde 
Park  riots,  except  attempts  on 
the  part  of  a  misguided  populace 
to  intimidate  the  Crown,  by  mak- 
ing it  appear  that  the  work  of  Gov- 
ernment was  impossible,  if  com- 
mitted to  any  other  hands  than 
those  which  demagogues  approved  1 
Bemember  what  the  common  cry 
of  leagues,  processions,  and  gather- 
ings in  Trafalgar  Square  was.  "  The 
people  demand  that  the  franchise 
shall  be  enlarged,  and  new  and 
better  blood  infused  into  their  own 
House  of  Parliament.  The  people 
look  to  Mr  Gladstone  to  achieve 
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those  objects  for  them.  Therefore, 
the  people  will  not  obey  the  laws 
if  a  Tory  Government  attempt  to 
administer  them.  They  must  have 
Gladstone  to  advise  the  Queen,  and 
the  Queen  to  do  exactly  as  Mr 
Gladstone  shall  recommend." 

Such  was  the  state  of  public 
affairs  during  the  last  months  of 
th«3  session  of  1866.  The  Tories 
wt  re  in  office,  but  confessedly  weak 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Liberals,  in  opposition,  believed 
th  it  they  held  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  leash,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  strengthen  their  position 
by  taking  the  mob  into  their  coun- 
sels. Every  word  spoken  indoors 
and  out  rang  to  the  same  cadence. 
"  The  nation  shall  not  be  cheated 
out  of  its  rights.  You  have, 
by  guile,  thwarted  the  nation's 
friends  for  a  moment;  but  all  this 
is  to  convince  you  that  their  suc- 
cess is  ultimately  certain,  and  the 
sooner  you  give  place  to  them 
the  better  for  yourselves  and  the 
country." 

The  recess  came,  and  with  it  an 
extended  agitation  into  the  pro- 
vinces, down  into  Scotland,  away 
over  to  Ireland.  Everywhere  the 
same  refrain  was  heard.  Not  one 
expression  escaped  the  lips  of  a 
single  Liberal  leader  indicative  of  a 
settled  purpose  except  on  one  head, 
"We  are  not  going  to  be  balked 
of  our  Reform  Bill."  To  the 
Church,  whether  in  England  or 
Ireland,  no  allusion  whatever  was 
mnde,  except  indirectly  here  and 
thore  by  Mr  Bright,  and  by  Mr 
Bright  alone.  We  had,  to  be  sure, 
our  friends  the  Roman  Catholic 
DC  an  of  Limerick,  Sir  John  Gray, 
and  others  like  them,  eloquent 
enough  on  the  outrage  offered  to 
thoir  feelings  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  Dean  and 
tho  member  for  Athlone  referred, 
not  indirectly,  at  the  same  time  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  the 
one  project  appearing  both  to  them 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  country  to  be 
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just  as  reasonable  and  just  as  easy 
of  attainment  as  the  other.  As  to 
Mr  Gladstone,  Lord  Russell,  Sir 
George  Grey,  and  even  Mr  Forster 
— all  these  either  avoided  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Church  entirely,  or  they 
positively  interfered,  if  others  in 
their  presence  brought  it  forward, 
to  stifle  discussion.  They  had  other 
matters  to  discuss,  other  projects 
rilling  their  minds.  They  were 
mustering  their  strength  to  fight  an 
anti- Reform  Administration,  and 
counted  surely  on  success. 

The  summer  and  autumn  passed 
away,  and  in  the  early  spring  of 
1867  Parliament  met  again.  It  had 
oozed  out  during  the  recess  that 
the  Ministers  were  hardly  agreed 
amon g themselves ;  and  when ,  again , 
Cabinet  councils  began  to  be  fre- 
quent, one  rumour  after  another  re- 
specting the  subject-matter  of  their 
discussions  made  its  way  into  the 
Clubs.  At  last  the  murder  came 
out.  The  Tories  were  not  going  to 
fight  the  battle  of  resistance  to  all 
change.  Experience  had  taught 
them  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
constituencies  of  the  country  had 
become  a  necessity,  and  that,  till  a 
point  should  be  reached  such  as 
might  give  a  fair  chance,  at  least, 
of  stopping  agitation,  neither  they 
nor  any  other  Ministers  whom  the 
Crown  might  select  would  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  con- 
sternation and  fury  which  the  an- 
nouncement to  this  effect,  which 
was  early  given,  produced  among 
the  Liberals.  Now  then,  at  last, 
they  felt  and  admitted  that  they 
had  fallen  into  the  snare  which  was 
set  for  others.  The  plans  which 
they  had  laid  with  so  much  care 
were  all  frustrated;  the  combina- 
tions which  they  had  formed  were 
useless.  Not  only  was  the  ground 
cut  away  from  beneath  their  feet, 
but  the  very  bread  was  taken  out 
of  their  mouths.  As  desperate  men 
generally  do,  they  laid  themselves 
out  to  try  desperate  measures.  How 
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far  their  policy  has  benefited,  or  is 
likely  to  benefit,  the  country,  time 
will  show. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  looking  to 
the  state  in  which  affairs  now  stand, 
to  linger  long  over  the  incidents 
which  gave  their  character  to  Lord 
Derby's  last  Administration.  On 
some  of  them  it  is  scarcely  agree- 
able to  look  back.  There  was  a 
display  of  indecision  and  irresolu- 
tion about  the  first  steps  of  Minis- 
ters, in  the  direction  on  which  they 
entered,  that  did  little  good  to  them- 
selves or  to  their  cause.  It  was 
humiliating  to  find  them  introduce 
first  one  measure  of  Reform  into  the 
House ;  then  withdraw  it ;  then  feel 
their  way  to  what  might  be  at- 
tempted by  proposing  distinct  re- 
solutions ;  then  withdraw  their  re- 
solutions after  they  had  been  pro- 
posed. The  process  showed  that 
they  were  not  at  one  among  them- 
selves, and  it  gave  enormous  advan- 
tages to  the  enemy.  Never,  indeed , 
had  such  a  course  of  legislation  been 
heard  of  before,  and,  let  us  add, 
may  it  never  be  heard  of  again. 
But  the  reasons  for  it  are  obvious. 
A  small  section  of  the  Cabinet 
would  have  preferred  fighting  to 
the  death  for  the  Constitution  of 
1832,  and  when  prevailed  upon  to 
look  beyond  it,  did  so  with  a  film 
upon  their  eyes.  The  majority 
yielded,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to 
scruples  which  they  respected,  and 
to  men  whom  they  knew  to  be 
honest  and  in  earnest.  But  the 
majority  could  not  surrender  their 
own  deliberately  formed  opinions 
to  a  minority  however  respectable. 
Hence  the  tentative  process  on 
which  they  ventured,  concerning 
which  there  is  no  denying  that  it 
was  as  little  dignified  as  it  was 
unusual.  Let  us  not  forget,  how- 
ever, what  the  temper  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  in  1867.  Minis- 
ters could  not  with  honour  aban- 
don their  post  only  that  the 
House  should  have  forced  back 
upon  it  leaders  whom  it  refused  to 
follow.  They  did  not  like,  after 


parting  from  three  of  their  ablest 
colleagues,  to  dissolve  a  Parlia- 
ment which  was  barely  twelve 
months  old.  Possibly  they  fan- 
cied that,  though  in  a  minority  at 
first  starting,  they  might  succeed 
in  process  of  time  in  attaching  per- 
manently to  themselves  a  sufficient 
number  of  Conservative  Liberals 
to  give  them  the  command  of  the 
House.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  denying  that  they  did  a  very 
unusual  thing  in  keeping  their 
places  after  successive  failures,  and 
carrying  their  measure  at  last,  sub- 
ject to  endless  modifications,  by  the 
co-operation  of  their  political  ene- 
mies. Let  us  not,  however,  be 
misunderstood  as  representing  this 
state  of  things  as  unconstitutional. 
Not  at  all.  The  Constitution  takes 
no  account  whatever  of  parties,  or 
of  the  allegiance  due  to  party.  It 
regards  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment as  a  deliberative  assembly, 
wherein  each  individual  member  is 
expected,  on  every  occasion,  to  ex- 
ercise his  own  judgment  and  ex- 
press his  own  opinion.  But  though 
not  unconstitutional,  nobody  will 
say  that  it  was  other  than  a  very 
unhappy  state  of  things.  Par- 
liamentary government  gained  no- 
thing in  the  respect  of  the  people 
when  they  saw  to  what  extraordi- 
nary uses  it  could  be  turned ;  and 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
discredit  on  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment brings  every  other  institution 
of  the  State  into  disrepute.  But 
for  this  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  his  principal  advisers 
were  entirely  to  blame.  They 
could  not  understand  why  they 
should  be  left  out  in  the  shade, 
commanding  all  the  while,  or  per- 
suading themselves  that  they  still 
commanded,  a  majority  in  the 
House;  and  their  frantic  efforts 
to  reconquer  Downing  Street 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  the  skill 
as  well  as  the  patriotism  of  their 
adversary.  Still,  the  retrospect  of 
all  this — of  concessions  here  and 
shif tings  there,  of  cabals,  intrigues, 
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dodges — is  not  satisfactory,  any 
more  than  it  is  pleasant  to  look 
back  upon  the  opportunity  thereby 
afi'orded  to  individuals  like  Colonel 
Dixon  and  Mr  Beales  to  become 
powers,  so  to  speak,  in  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Derby's 
Administration,  having  made  up 
their  minds  to  go  in  for  Parliament- 
ary Reform,  could  not  well  set  aside 
the  obligation  of  carrying  a  measure 
of  some  sort  by  any  means  and  at 
all  hazards.  It  was  as  clear  to  them 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that, 
with  that  question  unsettled,  the 
largest  measure  of  political  genius 
ever  granted  to  man  could  effect 
nothing  to  meet  the  real  wants 
of  the  country.  Useful  legisla- 
tion had  indeed  come  to  a  dead- 
lock ;  and  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  real  progress  no  concession  to 
popular  feeling  could  be  too  great, 
so  long  as  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  were  preserved 
inviolate. 

The  session  of  1867  saw  the  Re- 
form Bill  for  England  carried.  A 
process  of  give  and  take  altogether 
unprecedented  had  indeed  been 
necessary  to  achieve  that  object ; 
but  achieved  it  was,  to  the  great 
apparent  content  of  all  except 
Mr  Bright  and  Mr  Gladstone  and 
their  immediate  followers.  The 
Old  Whigs  hung  their  heads,  to  be 
sure,  and  spoke  of  being  hurried  to 
the  verge  of  democracy.  The  Tories, 
with  few  and  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions, expressed  themselves  con- 
vinced that  all  that  could  be  done 
was  done  to  save,  in  its  essentials, 
tho  Constitution  of  which  they 
aro  the  main  supports.  Mr  Glad- 
stone lost  what  little  command  over 
his  passions  he  had  heretofore  ex- 
ercised, and  spoke  with  as  much  of 
bitterness  as  of  recklessness  in  re- 
gard to  what  must  follow.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  long  public  life  he 
took  advantage  of  a  political  gather- 
ing during  the  recess  to  drop  hints 
indicative  of  half-formed  purposes 
of  going  to  extremities  in  Church 
matters.  It  seemed  to  dawn  upon 


his  mind — it  had  never  done  so  be- 
fore— that  at  the  root  of  the  Fenian 
conspiracy  lay,  somehow  or  another, 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
towards  the  Church  established 
among  them  by  law.  We  were 
struck  by  the  tenor  of  that  speech 
at  the  time,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
hazarded  certain  comments  upon  it. 
But  certainly  it  never  entered  into 
our  heads,  or  into  the  heads  of  any 
with  whom  we  conversed,  to  ima- 
gine that  the  speaker  was  already 
meditating  the  device  which  he  not 
long  afterwards  carried  into  effect. 
Indeed,  we  will  go  a  little  further. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  but 
for  the  illness  and  consequent  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Derby,  Mr  Gladstone 
would  have  taken  the  plunge  that 
he  took.  Mr  Gladstone  has  on  every 
suitable  occasion  professed  to  enter- 
tain for  Lord  Derby  personal  esteem 
and  respect.  He  has  not  always 
made  these  sentiments  apparent, 
either  in  word  or  deed,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Lord  Derby  as  Minister. 
But  then  Mr  Gladstone  is  a  creature 
of  strong  impulses,  for  whom  many 
allowances  are  expected  to  be  made, 
as  indeed  many  allowances  are 
made.  Of  Mr  Disraeli,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  never  speaks. — we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  ever  thinks 
— except  as  a  perfect  impersonation 
of  the  evil  one.  And  in  this  feel- 
ing, we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  only 
the  dregs  of  the  Peelites,  but  the 
Parliamentary  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
portion  of  the  Liberal  party,  largely 
participate.  It  was  hard  enough 
upon  them  to  see  Mr  Disraeli 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
carrying  through  a  policy  to  which 
they  were  opposed,  and  fighting 
them  at  every  turn  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  thought  of  his 
presuming  to  aspire,  and  aspire 
successfully,  to  the  office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was  enough 
to  drive  them  wild.  Rather  than 
submit  to  such  a  degradation  for  a 
single  day,  Mr  Gladstone,  at  least, 
was  prepared  to  cast  off"  the  last 
shred  of  consistency  and  decorum 
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which  up  to  that  moment  he  had 
reserved.  What,  then,  was  to  be 
done  1  How  could  the  wretched 
parvenu  be  set  aside]  The  busi- 
ness chalked  out  for  the  session  of 
1868  was,  indeed,  both  important 
and  simple.  There  was  a  Boundary 
Bill  to  be  passed  for  England,  a 
Bribery  Bill  for  the  three  sections 
of  the  empire,  and  Keform  Bills  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  neither  of 
them  free  from  difficulties.  Could 
Mr  Gladstone  hope  to  cross  his 
rival's  path  effectually  on  any  one 
of  these?  Unhappily  no.  That 
crafty  politician  had  so  managed  to 
play  his  cards  during  the  session  of 
1867,  that  any  attempt  to  break 
him  down  while  seeking  only  to 
accomplish  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land what  he  had  done  for  England 
would  clearly  fail.  A  bolder  policy 
must  therefore  be  adopted.  He 
should  be  attacked  on  a  question 
where  it  was  assumed  that  he  would 
be  found  all  but  defenceless,  and 
forced  to  fight  for  existence  there. 
And  the  leader  in  the  enterprise 
was  to  be,  not  Mr  Bright  nor  Sir 
George  Grey,  far  less  Mr  Forster  or 
Mr  Fawcett,  but  one  whose  past 
career  we  sketched  at  length  not 
very  many  months  ago,  and  to 
which,  so  far  as  it  connects  him 
with  the  Established  Church  and 
its  interests,  it  seems  expedient 
that  we  should  again  shortly  revert 
at  the  present  juncture. 

Mr  Gladstone  entered  Parliament 
in  1832,  a  disciple, but  an  instructed 
and  discriminating  disciple,  of  Drs 
Newman,  Hawkins,  and  Pusey,  and 
Mr  Keble,  as  these  English  divines 
then  taught.  He  took  his  seat  up- 
on the  Opposition  benches,  behind 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  eager  to  defend 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the 
Church  of  his  fathers.  In  1833, 
two  opportunities  of  doing  so  were 
presented  to  him,  and  he  embraced 
them  both.  Lord  Derby,  th  en  Lord 
Stanley,  brought  in  a  bill  to  reduce 
the  Irish  Episcopate.  Mr  Glad- 
stone, though  not  unaware  that  the 
measure  had  received  the  sanction 


of  the  then  Irish  Primate,  resisted 
it,  and  failed.  He  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  opposing  the  admission 
of  Dissenters  to  the  English  Uni- 
versities. In  the  same  spirit  he 
not  long  afterwards  gave  his  vote 
for  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  Par- 
liament, and  for  the  retention  on 
the  statute-book  of  the  Conventicle 
Act,  which  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  repeal.  All  these  votes 
were  the  votes  of  one  who  under- 
stood what  the  Church  is,  and  en- 
tertained strong  opinions  as  to  what 
it  ought  to  be  in  its  relations  to 
the  State.  On  points  affecting  its 
interests  less  directly  Mr  Gladstone 
exercised  a  wider  discretion.  The 
Church-rate  question  was  already 
a  troublesome  one.  Lord  Al- 
thorp  made  a  judicious  attempt  to 
settle  it  by  making  the  land-tax  of 
the  country  liable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fabrics  of  the  na- 
tional churches.  Though  his  lead- 
er, Sir  Robert  Peel,  stood  aloof 
from  this  wise  proposition,  Mr 
Gladstone  affirmed  it.  He  affirm- 
ed it  in  vain  ;  and  an  opportunity 
was  lost  of  getting  right  done  with- 
out offence  to  any  section  of  the 
community,  such  as  never  came 
again. 

Mr  Gladstone  had  been  two  years 
or  more  in  Parliament  before  he 
ever  spoke  on  a  question  of  public 
importance.  His  first  essay  occur- 
red when,  as  a  young  member  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Administration, 
he  opposed  Lord  John  Russell's 
insidious  attack  upon  the  Irish 
Church.  It  gained  him  great  ap- 
plause from  both  sides  of  the  House; 
but  with  Churchmen  it  certainly 
did  not  raise  him  higher  than  his 
spirited  resistance  to  that  measure 
of  Church  reform  in  England 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  pro- 
posed, with  the  concurrence  of 
Archbishop  Hooley  and  Bishop 
Blomfield,  and  which  Lord  John 
Russell  carried  into  effect.  These 
two  efforts  of  his,  both  of  them 
brilliant,  one  eminently  thoughtful 
and  wise,  fixed  upon  him  at  once 
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tho  eyes  of  Churchmen  everywhere. 
Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  Bill,  Churchmen  had  dis- 
trusted Peel.  They  therefore  re- 
joiced with  a  twofold  joy  in  hav- 
ing found,  among  Peel's  confiden- 
tial followers,  one  on  whom  they 
could  rely  for  giving  to  his  chief  a 
Churchman's  advice,  and  to  whom, 
because  of  his  youth,  they  trusted 
that  they  might  look,  in  years  to 
cone,  for  a  faithful  defender  of 
constitutional  principles  after  Peel 
should  have  passed  from  among 
them. 

[f  Churchmen  were  delighted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  young 
member  for  Newark  in  Parlia- 
ment, they  were  almost  as  much 
surprised  as  gratified  by  the  ap- 
pearance, about  this  time,  of  his 
really  great  work  on  'The  State 
in  its  Relations  with  the  Church.' 
Tte  treatise  was  attacked  and 
severely  handled  in  many  quarters, 
and  especially  in  an  article  by  Mr 
M;icaulay  in  the  'Edinburgh  Re- 
view ; '  but  it  held  its  place  in  pub- 
lic favour,  and  reached,  so  early 
as  1841,  its  fourth  edition.  The 
author  wisely  availed  himself,  like- 
wise, of  each  new  impression  to 
expose  and  refute  the  fallacies  by 
which  he  had  been  assailed.  Where 
is  the  work  now  ?  We  never  heard 
tint  the  public  had  grown  weary 
of  reading  it.  Was  it  suppressed  ? 
Were  all  the  copies  on  which  the 
author  could  lay  his  hands  bought 
up  1  Why  does  he  not  put  it  forth 
again,  enriched  with  a  commentary 
or  appendix  ?  If  he  will  only  con- 
sent to  do  this,  we  think  that  we 
can  assure  him  of  as  wide  a  circu- 
lation as  the  most  ambitious  of 
authors  could  desire. 

True  as  steel  to  his  principles  as 
a  Churchman,  Mr  Gladstone  early 
exhibited  a  leaning  towards  the 
views  of  political  economists  on 
tho  subject  of  free  trade.  He  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  studied  the 
subject  at  Oxford,  and  took  of  it 
tho  views  which  Adam  Smith, 
Rioardo,  and  all  the  leading  writers 


of  the  day  inculcated.  It  is  even 
said  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  official  relations  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  did  his  best  to  indoctrinate 
the  mind  of  his  chief.  It  is  certain 
that  he  aided  largely  in  matur- 
ing the  schemes  which,  under  Sir 
Robert's  last  Administration,  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a 
free -trade  policy.  And  though 
there  was,  in  truth,  no  necessary 
antagonism  between  wise  liberal- 
ism on  commercial  questions,  and 
wise  adherence  to  principle  on 
questions  affecting  the  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State,  Mr  Glad- 
stone's mind  is  so  curiously  consti- 
tuted that  he  appears  very  soon  to 
have  taught  himself,  almost  against 
his  will,  to  mix  up  the  one  in 
strange  confusion  with  the  other. 
Between  1832  and  1846,  it  is 
past  dispute  that  the  constitutional 
Church  party  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, opposed  to  a  policy  of  unre- 
stricted freedom  in  trade.  The  Corn 
Laws,  in  particular,  they  held  to 
be  essential  to  the  continued  pre- 
eminence of  what  was  called  "  the 
agricultural  interests  ; "  and  with 
these  interests  they  connected,  in 
their  own  view  of  the  question, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  as  by 
law  established.  Doubtless  it  was 
the  contemplation  of  that  pheno- 
menon which  shook,  so  early  as 
1844,  Mr  Gladstone's  faith  in  some 
of  the  opinions  which  in  his  great 
work  he  had  enunciated ;  and 
the  method  which  he  pursued  in 
order  to  make  the  world  aware  of 
such  change  in  his  faith  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  very  peculiar. 
Speaking  of  Maynooth  in  his  writ- 
ten treatise,  he  describes  it  as  "  a 
nursery  of  error,"  and  its  estab- 
lishment as  "a  great  political 
blunder."  Of  the  annual  grant 
then  made  for  its  support  he 
says,  that  "  in  amount  it  is  nig- 
gardly and  unworthy,  in  principle 
wholly  vicious."  "  When  foreign- 
ers," he  continues,  "  express  their 
astonishment  at  finding  that  we 
support  in  Ireland  the  Church  of  a 
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small  minority,  we  may  tell  them 
that  we  support  it  on  the  high 
ground  of  conscientious  necessity 
for  its  truth.  But  how  can  we 
evince  the  consistency  which  so 
elevated  a  principle  requires  for  its 
profession,  while  we  are  bound  to 
support  an  institution  whose  avow- 
ed and  legitimate  purpose  it  is  con- 
stantly to  denounce  that  truth  as 
falsehood1?"  Strong  words  these — 
not,  a  common  man  might  suppose, 
easy  to  be  retracted  or  explained 
away.  Yet  observe  what  followed. 
In  1844  Sir  Robert  Peel  consider- 
ed it  judicious  to  convert  into  a  per- 
manent endowment  what  had  here- 
tofore been  voted  annually,  and 
somewhat  to  increase  the  amount. 
His  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — that  is,  Mr  Gladstone — im- 
mediately resigned.  But  scarcely 
were  the  plaudits  uttered  which 
pronounced  him  to  be  a  martyr  to 
principle,  ere  he  confounded  friends 
and  foes  alike,  by  taking  a  course 
the  most  extraordinary  that  ever 
statesman  followed.  As  a  private 
member,  he  not  only  voted  for  the 
Ministerial  proposal  which,  as  a 
Minister,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
censured,  but  he  made  a  long 
speech  in  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  induced  him 
to  pronounce  that  white  to-day 
which  he  had  declared  yesterday 
to  be  black.  It  was  the  most 
grotesque  scene  that  had  ever 
been  witnessed  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  both  "there  and 
elsewhere  the  question  arose,  Can 
the  young  man  have  taken  leave  of 
his  senses  1  Can  he  be  labouring 
under  some  hallucination  brought 
on  by  over-work  1  Not  at  all.  He 
was  as  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  had  made  a  martyr  of  himself 
by  resigning  office  and  then  speak- 
ing for  the  Minister,  as  the  world 
at  large  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
only  made  a  fool  of  himself.  And 
the  worst  part  of  the  business  was, 
that  no  man  living — Tory,  Whig,  or 
Radical — could  thenceforth  repose 
in  him  that  measure  of  confidence 


which  the  Tories  had  heretofore 
been  forward  to  give  him. 

Mr  Gladstone's  fiscal  policy,  and 
the  speeches  in  which  he  pled  for 
it,  were  not  approved  by  the  landed 
interest.  His  vote  on  the  May- 
nooth  question  offended  all  extreme 
Protestants.  He  had,  however,  a 
party,  and  a  strong  one,  among 
Churchmen — not  all  of  them  what 
may  be  called  ultra-high,  but  well- 
instructed  and  therefore  consistent 
Churchmen.  These  gentlemen, 
wedded  neither  to  protection  nor  to 
freedom  in  trade,  were,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  very 
reasonable.  Perhaps,  had  they  been 
able  to  advise  at  the  outset,  they 
would  have  recommended  that  no 
grant  should  be  made  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  error.  But  the  ques- 
tion brought  before  them  was  this, 
and  no  more,  Shall  we,  from  year 
to  year,  wrangle  over  a  point  which 
is  virtually  settled ;  or  shall  we 
take  away  ground  of  offence  and 
angry  discussion  by  making  that 
perpetual  which  is  now  held  by 
a  process  of  renewal  ?  And  be- 
lieving that  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment are  best  carried  on  when 
polemics  are  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, they  took  no  offence  at 
the  course  which  Mr  Gladstone 
had  followed.  Hence  when,  at  the 
eventful  era  of  1846,  Peel  having 
broken  up  his  Cabinet  in  order  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  Mr  Glad- 
stone went  down  to  Newark  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  it  never  entered  into  his 
head,  nor  into  the  heads  of  his 
many  Church  friends,  that  any  op- 
position would  be  raised  to  his 
return.  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
Church  friends  had  alike  deceived 
themselves  ;  he  was  not  only  op- 
posed at  Newark,  but  beaten — an 
outrage  on  his  self-love  which  he 
never  forgave,  and  out  of  which  arose 
some,  at  least,  of  the  most  startling 
of  the  eccentricities  which  marked 
his  after  -  progress  in  public  life. 
Mr  Gladstone  attributed  his  defeat 
at  Newark,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
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tlu  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Not  the 
Duke  only,  but  the  whole  of  his 
order  became  thenceforth  objects 
of  strong  aversion  to  him — a  feel- 
ing- of  which  he  made  ostentatious 
display  as  often  as  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  browbeating  and 
insulting  the  House  of  Parliament 
to  which  dukes  belong. 

Mr  Gladstone,  after  this  catas- 
trophe, had  no  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  till  1847,  when,  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
he  was  brought  forward  to  fill  it. 
Peel  was  then  in  opposition,  hav- 
ing been  driven  from  office  by  the 
indignant  party  which  it  had  cost 
him  two  years  of  incessant  labour 
to  build  up.  We  are  not  going 
to  rip  up  old  sores  by  referring 
either  to  the  overthrow  of  that 
great  Minister,  or  to  the  causes 
of  it.  Enough  is  done  for  the 
present,  when  we  observe  that  the 
Tories  had,  as  they  believed,  just 
cause  of  complaint;  and  that  no 
individual  among  them  expressed 
their  common  grievances  with  great- 
er perseverance  and  ability  than  the 
gentleman  who  now  holds  office  as 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Had 
Peel  lived  a  little  longer,  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
passages  of  arms  between  them,  a 
complete  reconciliation  would  have 
taken  place  between  him  and  Mr 
Disraeli.  Unfortunately  for  Eng- 
land, Peel  died  just  as  tokens  of 
such  reconciliation  were  beginning 
to  show  themselves  ;  and  his  adhe- 
rents, few  in  number,  immediately 
separated.  General  Peel,  Mr  Corry, 
Mr  Wilson  Patten,  and  others  of 
the  less  impulsive  members  of  the 
clique,  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  return  to  their  old  allegiance. 
They  preferred  following  the  lead  of 
Lord  Derby  to  that  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  though  they  did  follow 
him  cautiously  and  by  degrees. 
Mr  Gladstone  took  a  line  directly 
opposite,  and,  hating  Mr  Disraeli 
with  a  bitter  personal  hatred,  stood 
opposed  to  him  on  every  possible 


occasion,  without  acknowledging 
either  Lord  Derby  or  Lord  John 
Russell  as  his  chief.  He  became, 
indeed,  the  head  of  the  small  sec- 
tion of  Peelites  of  whom  the  late 
Lady  Georgina  Lewis  wittily  said 
"  that  they  were  always  putting 
themselves  up  to  auction,  and  al- 
ways buying  themselves  in  again." 
We  need  not  stop  to  particularise 
instances  in  which  the  rancorous 
feeling  of  which  we  speak  showed 
itself  in  Mr  Gladstone  and  in  some 
of  his  friends.  The  late  Sir  James 
Graham  and  the  late  Lord  Herbert 
never  forgave  or  forgot  the  pertin- 
acity and  vigour  with  which  their 
political  rival  had  dethroned  their 
chief ;  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
cemented  and  kept  the  new  Tory 
party  together  made  them  furious. 
Men  of  high  honour  and  fixed 
principles  are  slow  to  suspect  those 
with  whom  they  have  once  acted  of 
being  influenced  by  motives  more 
mixed  than  their  own.  It  was  long 
before  Lord  Derby  could  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  ceased  to  be  what  he 
once  was.  He  could  not  be  un- 
aware of  the  strength  of  his  former 
colleague's  prejudices  ;  but  he  esti- 
mated at  their  full  value — perhaps 
beyond  their  full  value — Mr  Glad- 
stone's abilities,  and  he  believed 
him  to  be  at  bottom  a  Constitu- 
tional statesman.  Hence,  when 
called  upon  in  1851  to  form  an 
Administration,  his  first  thought 
was  how  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  member  for  Oxford.  Mr 
Gladstone  was  absent  on  the  Con- 
tinent when  the  Ministerial  crisis 
came,  and  Lord  Derby  kept  his 
negotiation  with  the  Queen  open 
till  he  should  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  Mr  Gladstone  would 
support  him.  A  greater  mistake 
never  was  committed.  Few  men 
deserve  to  be  so  flattered,  and  fewer 
still  fail  to  be  spoiled  by  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  if,  as  happened  in  the 
present  instance,  the  refusal  of  the 
individual  be  followed  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  undertaking,  the 
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amount  of  evil  done,  far  beyond 
the  little  circle  immediately  affected 
by  it,  is  not  to  be  measured.  Mr 
Gladstone,  for  example,  the  vainest 
and  most  arrogant  of  living  men, 
received  at  once  the  impression 
that  no  Government  could  go  on 
without  him — that  he  held  the  fate 
of  the  empire  in  his  hand.  And 
a  stupid  and  uninquiring  public, 
which  usually  takes  men  at  the  esti- 
mate which  they  put  upon  them- 
selves, came  by  degrees  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  Public  opinion  is, 
we  are  happy  to  believe,  taking  at 
last  another  and  a  better  direction. 
Bat  to  this  persuasion,  both  on 
his  own  part  and  on  the  parts  of 
those  who  took  from  him  their  in- 
spiration, the  country  is  without 
doubt  indebted  for  not  a  little  of 
the  anarchy  into  which  the  affairs 
of  the  State  have  fallen. 

From  the  day  when  he  found 
himself  courted  by  one  great  party 
in  the  State,  and  anxiously,  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  sensitively,  pulled 
in  an  opposite  direction  by  the 
other,  Mr  Gladstone  appears  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
destiny  had  marked  him  out  as  the 
future  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
A  few,  and  only  a  few,  men  stood 
in  his  way.  But  they  were  getting 
old,  and  for  that,  among  other  rea- 
sons, it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  long  prevail  in  flinging  their 
shadows  over  him.  Meanwhile  his 
business  was  to  accustom  even 
them  to  make  their  will,  on  every 
possible  occasion,  subservient  to 
his.  And  in  order  to  effect  this,  he 
felt  that  he  must,  as  far  as  prudence 
would  allow,  emancipate  himself 
by  degrees  from  all  the  prejudices 
— for  they  were  nothing  more — of 
his  youth.  Now  he  could  not  hope, 
by  means  like  that,  to  obtain  an 
ascendancy  over  the  Tory  party. 
Theirs  were  principles  of  order 
— not  adverse  to  change,  so  long 
as  change  implied  improvement — 
but  entirely  opposed  to  revolu- 
tion, disguise  it  under  what  name 
men  might.  They  could  be  per- 


suaded by  no  one  to  sacrifice  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
union  of  Church  with  State  in  all 
portions  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Besides, 
the  Tories  had  elected  as  their 
leader,  next  to  Lord  Derby,  a 
statesman  of  Mr  Gladstone's  own 
standing,  of  great  courage,  and  far 
better  temper.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  personal  considerations,  which, 
by  the  by,  are  as  strong  with  Mr 
Gladstone  as  any  other,  there  was 
that  in  the  condition  of  the  Tory 
party  which  closed  against  him  the 
avenue  to  power  of  which  he  was 
in  search.  Neither,  as  yet,  was  he 
willing  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  that 
section  of  extreme  politicians  on 
whom  he  has  latterly  accustomed 
himself  to  lean,  and  who  use  him 
for  their  own  purposes.  But  con- 
trolling such  men  as  the  late  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Mr  Sidney  Herbert,  and  even  Mr 
Cardwell,  he  flattered  himself  that, 
with  their  co-operation,  he  would 
yet  be  able  to  make  England  such  as 
he  then  desired  her  to  be.  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  gone  a  good  way  already  in 
the  direction  of  Liberalism,  both  as 
a  politician  and  a  Churchman — he 
was  prepared  to  go  still  farther. 
But  if  any  one  had  charged  him 
with  contemplating  schemes  such  as 
would  be  approved  by  Mr  Bright, 
Mr  Miall,  and  Mr  Beales,  that  man 
would  have  been  answered  as  he 
deserved.  Mr  Gladstone's  ideas  of 
England  and  its  future  were,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, a  rich,  thriving,  commercial 
state,  having  at  its  head  a  sovereign 
who  reigns  without  governing  ;  a 
House  of  Lords  just  strong  enough 
to  support  a  Minister,  if  by  chance 
he  needed  support,  though  power- 
less to  resist  him,  having  the  Com- 
mons at  his  back ;  a  Church  closely 
interwoven  with  the  State,  yet  so 
shorn  of  all  pretence  at  supremacy 
that  no  religious  sect  could  have 
the  shadow  of  a  complaint  against 
it ;  and  all  this  perfected  and  kept 
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in  active  operation  by  himself — the 
head  of  an  Administration  which 
should  recognise  no  will  except  his 
own.  Are  we  acting  unfairly  to 
Mr  Gladstone  when  thus  we  paint 
him  in  the  year  1853?  No.  He 
had  gone  apart,  even  then,  from  the 
paths  along  which  he  once  moved, 
lie  was  no  longer  the  earnest,  un- 
c  ^mpromising,  perhaps  enthusiastic, 
supporter  of  the  Constitution  as  it 
v  as  settled  in  1688.  But  he  was  no 
leveller.  Principles  were  indeed 
loss  regarded  by  him  than  persons  ; 
and  the  one  person  never  absent 
from  his  thoughts  and  from  his 
•worship  was  himself.  But  his 
ambition  wras  so  far  a  noble  am- 
bition that  it  aspired  at  doing 
good.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  either  the  Church  or  the 
State,  because  he  still  believed  that 
as  a  Churchman  and  a  royalist 
access  to  high  office  was  free  to 
him.  What  is  he  now  1  We  shall 
see  by-and-by. 

Of  all  the  Administrations  that 
in  modern  times  have  had  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  this  country,  that 
which  came  into  office  under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  perhaps  the  most  contemptible. 
Nobody  can  deny  that  the  separate 
materials  of  the  pudding  were  ex- 
cellent. With  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury— and  even  he  possessed  talents 
of  his  own— there  was  scarcely  a 
member  of  the  coalition  Cabinet  of 
whom  it  would  be  possible  to  speak 
except  as  of  a  man  of  great  ability. 
I'>ut  the  materials  were  badly  put 
together,  and  the  results  proved  to 
be  disastrous.  Mr  Gladstone,  as 
we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers, 
formed  one  of  that  motley  body. 
I  fe  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr 
Sidney  Herbert,  from  among  his 
friends ;  by  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  from  among 
the  Whigs  ;  by  Mr  Milner  Gibson 
as  the  representative  of  the  Radi- 
cals ;  and  by  others  whom  we  need 
cot  stop  to  particularise.  It  is  no 


longer  a  secret,  we  believe,  that  he 
gave  more  trouble  to  his  chief  than 
all  of  them  put  together  ;  and  that 
between  him  and  Lord  Palmerston  in 
particular  there  was  the  most  entire 
absence  of  mutual  trust.  Bear  in 
mind  what  followed.  The  coalition 
fell  to  pieces.  Its  members  quar- 
relled among  themselves.  One  only 
— the  most  cunning  of  the  whole — 
managed  to  keep  himself  straight  in 
public  opinion ;  and  he  did  so  by  be- 
traying his  associates.  Lord  Derby 
was  again  sent  for.  He  had  the 
game  absolutely  in  his  own  hands. 
Had  he  called  to  his  counsels  almost 
any  dozen  men  gifted  with  common 
capacity  and  ordinary  courage,  he 
might  have  insured  for  himself  and 
his  followers  a  monopoly  of  place 
and  power  for  many  years.  All 
that  the  people  of  England  wanted 
then  was  a  Minister  capable  of  con- 
ducting the  war  with  Russia  as  it 
ought  to  be  conducted,  or  else  of 
doing  what  Lord  Palmerston  not 
long  afterwards  did,  bringing  it  to 
a  not  dishonourable  close.  But 
Lord  Derby  could  not  see  this,  and, 
putting  far  too  much  store  on  the 
passing  popularity  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, he  addressed  himself  first  to 
that  most  cunning  of  foxes,  and 
through  him  to  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr 
Herbert,  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
The  negotiation  failed,  and  failed, 
as  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  friends 
took  care  afterwards  to  make  pub- 
lic, because  Lord  Palmerston  acted 
unfairly  towards  all  concerned. 
What  then  1  Lord  Palmerston 
himself  received  a  commission  to 
form  a  government.  He  proposed 
to  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Herbert,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  that  they  should 
join  him.  They  did  join  him,  only 
to  discover  how  little  he  was  dis- 
posed to  be  guided  by  their  coun- 
sels, and  immediately  resigned.  No 
fiercer  invectives  were  ever  launched 
against  a  Minister  than  they,  and 
especially  Mr  Gladstone,  forthwith 
hurled  at  their  quondam  chief.  He 
had  betrayed  trust ;  he  had  de- 
ceived the  people ;  he  was  the 
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merest  mountebank  that  ever  at- 
tained to  place  and  power.  We 
must  really  decline  enriching  these 
pages  with  the  flowers  of  eloquence 
which,  during  two  whole  years, 
adorned  the  Parliamentary  speeches 
of  the  present  leader  of  a  Liberal 
Opposition.  But  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  curious  in  such  de- 
tails, we  recommend  the  study  of 
Hansard  between  1856  and  1858. 

The  two  years  in  question  were 
to  Mr  Gladstone  years  of  sorrow 
and  great  depression  of  spirits. 
He  was  out  of  office,  and  the  line 
which  it  had  pleased  him  to  take 
led,  so  far  as  common  foresight 
could  determine,  nowhere.  At  last 
came  Sir  John  Bo  wring's  Chinese 
war,  and  with  it  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Government.  It 
is  well  worth  while,  in  reference  to 
passing  events,  to  contrast  the  be- 
haviour on  that  occasion  of  one 
statesman  who  had  served  in  the 
same  Cabinet  with  the  defeated 
Minister,  and  another  whose  rela- 
tions with  him  had  always  been 
those  of  political  antagonism.  Lord 
Palmerston  naturally  desired  time 
before  dissolving  to  wind  up  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  session. 
Mr  Disraeli,  with  the  Tories  at  his 
back,  supported  the  appeal.  Not 
so  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  recalci- 
trant Liberals.  They  could  not 
hear  of  an  hour's  delay,  and  they 
carried  their  point.  The  results 
are  well  known.  Lord  Palmerston 
went  to  the  country  on  the  cry  of 
insult  to  the  national  flag.  The 
constituencies  took  up  the  cry 
heartily,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
was  returned  pledged  to  support 
the  champion  of  the  nation's  hon- 
our against  all  gainsayers.  Never 
had  Minister  since  the  days  of  Pitt 
such  a  majority  to  support  him. 
Was  Mr  Gladstone  cowed  or  sil- 
enced thereby  1  Quite  otherwise. 
His  vituperations  became  more 
vehement  from  night  to  night. 
They  went  considerably  beyond 
the  limits  of  good  taste,  though 
not  of  Parliamentary  usage.  Lord 


Palmerston  treated  them  with  per- 
fect indifference,  and  the  House  in 
general,  rather  more  cavalierly  than 
was  prudent.  He  reaped  his  re- 
ward. The  House  of  Commons  will 
not  tolerate  any  leader  who  treats 
it  otherwise  than  with  respect. 
Even  upon  Lord  Palmerston  it 
turned  when,  with  a  jaunty  air,  he 
endeavoured  to  thrust  his  "  Con- 
spiracy to  Murder  "  Bill  down  the 
throats  of  his  own  party ;  and  a 
majority  against  him  forced  him 
to  resign.  Again,  as  if  incapable 
of  learning  from  experience,  Lord 
Derby  made  advances  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone. Again  they  were  rejected, 
and  to  an  extent  even  more  offen- 
sive than  before,  because,  veiled  by 
a  show  of  wondrous  moderation, 
the  great  man  so  bore  himself  as 
to  impress  the  world  with  a  belief 
that  England  could  never  thrive, 
nor  its  people  prosper,  till  the  man- 
agement of  the  nation's  affairs 
should  have  been  committed  to 
him.  For  Mr  Gladstone  was  not 
on  this  occasion  arrogant  and  re- 
pulsive ;  very  much  the  reverse. 
He  could  not  serve  under  Lord 
Derby,  nor  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet 
with  Mr  Disraeli  —  at  least  not 
then.  But  by  way,  we  presume,  of 
showing  his  superiority  over  both, 
he  proceeded  to  coquet,  now  with 
the  Government,  now  with  the 
Opposition.  He  raised  his  own 
price  in  the  political  market  enor- 
mously by  that  process,  and  knew 
that  he  did  so.  It  was  wise,  more- 
over, to  teach  the  Opposition  a  les- 
son; wherefore  he  accepted  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Ionian  Islands  very  much 
to  their  dismay.  The  Opposition 
did  not  quite  understand  the  man. 
He  was  playing  his  own  game,  and 
he  won  it.  Coining  back  in  a  hu- 
mour apparently  more  friendly 
than  adverse  to  the  Government, 
he  went  into  the  lobby  with  Mr 
Disraeli  against  the  adverse  vote 
upon  the  Address.  The  vote  was 
carried  in  spite  of  him,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Ad- 
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ministration   which   Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  called  upon  to  form. 

From  that  time  forth  Mr  Glad- 
stone aimed  at  becoming,  and  to  a 
great  extent  became,  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  Liberal  Government. 
He  felt  his  own  power,  and  con- 
st i-ained  his  colleagues,  and  espe- 
cially his  chief,  whom  he  had  de- 
scribed as  "  the  least  trustworthy 
of  modern  statesmen/'  to  feel  it 
also.  His  impatience  of  the  con- 
trjl  which  the  more  aristocratic 
portion  of  the  Cabinet  endeav- 
oured to  put  upon  him,  broke 
out  over  and  over  again  in  the 
most  offensive*  manner.  His  con- 
duct in  the  matter  of  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  paper  outraged  all 
decency  ;  but  it  secured  to  him  the 
support  of  the  extreme  Liberals  in 
and  out  of  office.  Few  can  with- 
stand the  influences  of  flattery 
wall  applied ;  Mr  Gladstone  is 
weak  as  a  child  when  brought  in 
contact  with  it.  One  by  one  his 
old  opinions  melted  before  it.  In 
1862  he  discovered  that  the  declar- 
ation required  of  Dissenters  by  the 
Act  of  1828  had  nothing  whatever 
oi  the  nature  of  a  compact  in  it. 
The  words  of  the  declaration  are 
indeed  as  explicit  as  words  can  be; 
and  each  Dissenter  elected  to  a 
corporate  office  or  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
rc  ent  was  required  deliberately  to 
pron ounce  them.  Here  they  are  : 
"  I  swear  that  I  will  not  use  any  in- 
fluence which  accrues  to  me  by  my 
olfice,  or  from  my  seat  in  Parliament, 
to  the  injury  of  the  Church  as  by 
law  established,  its  rights  or  pro- 
perty." But  Mr  Gladstone's  powers 
of  explaining  away  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  propositions  are  marvellous. 
Be  satisfied  himself,  and  practi- 
cally convinced  others,  that  no 
pledge  whatever  was  given  here, 
nor  any  contract  entered  into  be- 
t-ween the  swearer  and  the  Legis- 
lature. His  conduct  on  this  and 
subsequent  occasions — his  speaking 
in  favour  of  Mr  Baines's  proposal  to 
abolish  all  religious  tests  in  con- 
nection with  the  Universities — his 


unwarrantable  abuse  of  the  Irish 
Church,  not  altogether  freed  from 
threats  affecting  its  existence  as  an 
establishment — told  at  last  upon  his 
constituents  ;  and  one  of  these,  as 
is  well  known,  called  upon  him  to 
explain.  His  letter  to  Dr  Hannah, 
the  head  of  the  College  of  Glen- 
almond,  has  become  a  historical 
document ;  and  it  illustrates,  al- 
most more  than  any  other  work  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  the  man.  But 
he  had  gone  too  far.  In  spite  of  the 
disclaimer  therein  contained  of  any 
purpose  on  his  part  hostile  to  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  the  masters  of 
Oxford  were  by  this  time  thorough- 
ly alarmed.  Mr  Gathorne  Hardy 
was  brought  forward  at  the  dissolu- 
tion in  the  autumn  of  1865,  and 
carried  the  University  seat  by  a 
large  majority. 

It  would  be  idle  to  assert  that 
Mr  Gladstone  was  not  greatly 
moved  by  this  issue.  He  had  set 
his  heart  on  retaining  the  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  of  a  con- 
stituency with  which,  for  many 
sentimental  reasons,  he  believed 
himself  to  be  more  in  unison  than 
with  any  other  in  the  empire  ;  and 
his  mortification  was  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  his  feel- 
ings. Let  us,  moreover,  do  him 
justice.  His  sorrow,  as  first  ex- 
pressed before  the  freeholders  of 
South  Lancashire,  to  whom  he  im- 
mediately turned,  had  little  if  any 
tinge  of  bitterness  in  it.  It  was 
the  outpouring  of  a  heart  wounded, 
but  not  torn — of  a  spirit  grieved, 
perhaps  mortified,  without  being 
stirred  to  anger.  This  moderation 
of  sentiment,  however,  did  not  long 
continue.  Mr  Gladstone  never  for- 
gives. His  canvass  on  a  new  field 
had  not  gone  very  far  before  utter- 
ances escaped  him  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  Oxford  might  have 
greater  cause  to  mourn  the  sever- 
ance of  the  connection  than  he. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr  Gladstone 
is  capable,  when  the  need  arises,  of 
exercising  considerable  control  over 
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himself.  He  knew  that  the  Con- 
servatives of  South  Lancashire, 
though  quite  strong  enough  to 
bring  in  their  own  member,  had 
determined  not  to  oppose  him  on 
that  occasion,  partly  because  they 
pitied  a  man  of  his  eminence  re- 
jected by  such  a  body  as  the  elec- 
tors of  Oxford,  partly  because  they 
were  willing  to  believe  that,  if 
returned  to  Parliament  through 
their  instrumentality,  he  would 
show  some  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  once  been  his 
and  were  still  theirs.  They  reck- 
oned without  their  host.  What 
Mr  Gladstone  would  have  done 
had  Lord  Palmerston's  life  been 
prolonged  for  a  few  years,  it  is 
impossible  to  surmise ;  what  he 
could  not  have  done  seems  to  us 
self-evident.  He  would  not  have 
given  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr 
Bright,  nor  been  induced  by  Lord 
Russell — restless  even  as  Foreign 
Minister — to  take  part  in  the  con- 
coction of  any  new  Reform  Bill,  the 
bare  idea  of  which  was  offensive 
to  the  more  thoughtful  members 
of  his  own  party.  Certainly  the 
House  of  Commons  which  answer- 
ed to  Lord  Palmerston's  call,  had 
as  little  of  the  spirit  of  genuine 
Radicalism  in  it  as  any  that  had 
come  together  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Not  once  at  any  hust- 
ings, except  where  candidates  were 
pledged  to  go  with  Mr  Bright,  was 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form broached.  And  as  to  the 
Irish  Church,  we  doubt  whether 
its  existence  was  so  much  as 
thought  of,  far  less  objected  to, 
anywhere  out  of  Ireland  itself, 
and  very  little  there. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
glance,  even  briefly,  at  the  fortunes 
of  the  abortive  Reform  measure 
which  Lord  Russell's  last  brief 
Administration  brought  forward. 
From  the  day  when  the  Bill  was  first 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  its  failure  was  morally 
certain.  It  failed,  and  the  Tories 
came  into  power.  How  .their 


scheme,  when  it  took  at  last  a 
definitive  shape,  was  carped  at  and 
wrangled  over,  is  a  subject  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all  men.  But 
the  part  played  by  Mr  Gladstone 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  to 
which  it  gave  rise  must  not  be 
forgotten.  There  was  no  spark  of 
generosity  in  his  speeches,  there 
was  the  absence  of  all  moral  stand- 
ard from  the  terms  of  his  opposi- 
tion. His  first  attack  was  upon 
the  principle  of  rating,  as  contra- 
distinguishing from  his  principle, 
that  of  rental,  in  boroughs.  Now, 
we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  State  has  no  right  to  determine 
on  what  grounds  individual  citizens 
shall  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen. 
The  State  has  such  right,  and  in 
all  constitutional  countries  has  in- 
variably exercised  it.  But  surely 
the  participation  in  public  bur- 
dens, the  occupation  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  the  contribution  by  the  oc- 
cupant to  the  rates  and  taxes  of  the 
place  in  which  he  resides,  confers  at 
once  a  more  legitimate  and  a  far 
more  comprehensible  title  to  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  than  the 
mere  fact  that  for  the  house  which 
he  occupies  he  pays  so  many  pounds 
sterling  of  rent  to  the  owner.  What 
a  man  is  to  pay  for  the  use  of  a 
dwelling,  a  shop,  or  anything  else 
which  he  leases,  is  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain between  him  and  some  other 
private  citizen.  Whether  he  contri- 
bute or  not  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
commonwealth  is  a  point  which 
concerns  the  commonwealth  itself. 
Mr  Gladstone  could  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  deny  or  refute  this  proposi- 
tion ;  but  he  assailed  the  principle 
of  the  Government  measure  as  first 
proposed,  because  it  took  a  line 
which  no  previous  reformers  had 
ventured  to  take,  and  threatened 
to  let  in  too  large  a  number  of 
people  to  the  rights  of  freemen. 
And  this  by  a  friend  of  the  people ! ! 
His  next  point  of  ferocious  at- 
tack was  upon  the  Minister's  pro- 
posal to  let  every  compounding 
householder  claim  his  right  to 
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vote,  and  exercise  that  right,  on 
tli3  simple  condition  of  paying  his 
own  rates  instead  of  leaving  them 
to  be  paid  by  his  landlord.  How 
grossly  Mr  Gladstone  misrepresent- 
ed the  object  of  that  proposal,  and 
falsified  the  conditions  on  which  it 
rented,  we  need  not  now  pause  to 
show.  He  failed,  however,  to  carry 
his  motion,  and  by  a  compromise 
—  neither  of  his  seeking  nor  yet 
sought  by  the  Government,  though 
by  him  eagerly  pressed  when  pro- 
posed, and  by  them  accepted  — 
that  difficulty  also  was  got  over. 
The  abolition  of  the  entire  order 
of  compounding  householders  has 
proved,  and  will  yet  more  prove, 
wo  suspect,  very  inconvenient  to 
parishes.  But  of  that  matter  Mr 
Gladstone  took  no  heed  at  the 
moment,  however  much  he  may 
afreet  to  be  distressed  on  account 
of  it  now.  The  parishes  must  not 
be  allowed  to  forget,  that  for  what- 
ever trouble  and  loss  they  suffer, 
to  him  they  are  indebted  for  both. 
The  Government  would  have  avoid- 
ed such  inconveniences,  but  could 
not  help  itself.  It  had  a  principle 
to  affirm,  and  it  was  affirmed. 

The  tactics  to  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone lent  himself  with  a  view  to 
break  down  the  Government  on 
the  Reform  question  were,  from 
first  to  last,  as  little  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  aggregate,  as  with 
the  self-respect  of  individual  mem- 
bers. Power,  it  appeared,  was  not 
so  easy  of  recovery  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. His  rival  had  quite  taken 
the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  and,  un- 
less stopped  by  some  clever  man- 
ccuvre,  would  certainly  run  away 
from  him,  carrying  the  prestige  of 
ojfice  with  him.  The  Opposition  was 
accordingly  invited  to  meet  their 
leader  in  his  own  house,  and  there  to 
r(  ceive  their  instructions.  They  did 
meet  more  than  once  in  Carlton 
Terrace,  but  somehow  or  another 
tl  le  unanimity  which  appeared  to  pre- 
vail among  them  there  died  out  as 
soon  as  they  took  their  places  else- 


where. There  was  something  comi- 
cal as  well  as  derogatory  in  the 
issues  of  these  cabals.  The  tea- 
room of  the  House  of  Commons 
proved  fatal  to  them  all.  Mr 
Gladstone's  first  move  was  so  to 
cajole  his  supporters  as  that  they 
should  prevent  the  Ministerial  Bill 
coming  to  a  second  reading. 
Now,  among  his  political  sup- 
porters there  happened  to  be  honest 
men,  who  preferred  Mr  Disraeli's 
measure  to  that  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  failed  to  carry,  and 
who  would  not,  therefore,  defeat 
that  measure  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  restoring  "Mr  Gladstone  to  place. 
These  declined  to  act  as  he  advised ; 
and  the  Bill  went  through  its 
second  reading  almost  sub  si/en- 
tio.  Then  followed  the  instruc- 
tions which  Mr  Gladstone  drew  up, 
and  Mr  Coleridge  undertook  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Committee.  But  again 
a  section  of  the  Liberals  stood  apart, 
and  the  instructions  were  snuffed 
out.  By -and -by  Mr  Gladstone 
stood  boldly  forward  to  attempt  by 
open  vote  what  he  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  by  a  side  wind.  Mr 
Clay  utterly  destroyed  this  device, 
and  Mr  Gladstone  became  furious. 
"  Allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  me,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  what- 
ever, to  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Mr  Clay."  It  might  be  so  ;  but 
the  House  accepted  them,  never- 
theless ;  and  the  Bill,  carried  into 
Committee,  was  there  sifted  and 
turned  about  till  it  became,  as  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Distracted,  amazed,  bewildered, 
and  very  angry,  the  nominal  chiefs 
of  the  great  Liberal  party  quitted 
London.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
they  had  lost  all  power  over  their 
followers.  They  talked,  indeed, 
and  wrote  of  reopening,  as  soon  as 
the  House  met  again,  the  measure 
which  had  just  been  passed  ;  but 
the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  so  doing  were  enormous. 
Besides,  what  benefit  would  accrue 
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to  them  if,  as  was  quite  upon  the 
cards,  they  should  find  the  party 
averse  to  undo  the  work  so  recently 
and  with  such  labour  completed. 
Possibly  they  might  succeed — as  the 
event  has  shown  that  they  could — 
in  confounding  slightly  the  Scotch 
with  the  English  Reform  Bill.  But 
such  a  triumph  as  this  would  hardly 
assist  them  in  attaining  the  one  ob- 
ject which  they  had  in  view.  The 
Tories  would  scarcely  resign  be- 
cause some  trifling  changes  were 
pressed  upon  them  in  an  arrange- 
ment with  which,  in  the  bulk,  they 
were  satisfied.  It  was  far  more 
probable  that  they  would  accept 
these  changes,  and  guide  their 
great  measure  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion. Something,  therefore,  must 
be  thought  of  which  should  at  once 
unite  all  sections  of  the  Liberals, 
and  strike  home  at  the  heart  of 
those  Constitutional  principles  to 
the  defence  of  which  the  Tories  are 
pledged.  What  could  that  be  ? 
Ireland  was  uneasy.  No  doubt, 
Ireland  had  been  uneasy  for  many 
years.  The  Fenian  conspiracy  was 
indeed  ripe  for  action  before  Earl 
Russell  resigned;  for  at  his  sug- 
gestion the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended,  and  the  Irish  jails  were 
crowded  with  prisoners.  In  like 
manner  the  Romish  prelates,  with 
a  few  of  their  fellow-religionists 
among  the  laity,  made  no  secret  of 
their  desire  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church. 
But  the  sentiments  of  these  gentle- 
men on  that  head  were  not  strange 
to  the  members  of  the  ex- Govern- 
ment, for  they  had  been  repeatedly 
memorialised  on  the  subject,  and 
always  with  the  same  result.  "  We 
are  far  from  denying  the  abstract 
justice  of  your  claim.  The  Protes- 
tant Church  is  in  a  minority  among 
you  ;  and  if  we  had  a  constitution 
to  frame  for  Ireland,  we  should 
never  think  of  producing  that 
which  now  exists.  But  to  meddle 
with  a  settlement  which  has  existed 
for  three  centuries,  and  to  confis- 
cate property  held  upon  the  tenure 


of  prescriptive  usage,  is  what  no 
constitutional  Government  can  at- 
tempt. We  will  do  what  we  can  to 
render  the  Irish  Establishment  as 
little  offensive  to  you  as  possible  ; 
but  towards  its  extinction,  you 
must  excuse  us  if  we  decline  to 
take  a  step."  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Russell  and  Mr 
Gladstone  on  every  occasion  when 
the  subject  of  Irish  grievances  came 
before  them,  they  being  still  in 
office.  And  among  their  colleagues, 
and  especially  with  Sir  George  Grey, 
opinions  still  more  firmly  settled 
were  introduced  and  expressed. 
But  what  are  opinions,  what  are 
principles,  when  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance against  place  and  power  1  It 
was  clear  that  the  Tories  were  assail- 
able only  in  one  quarter,  and  upon 
that  quarter  the  whole  force  of  Op- 
position must  be  brought  to  bear. 
And  it  must  be  brought  to  bear 
wisely.  No  plan,  well  arranged  and 
definite,  could  serve  Mr  Gladstone's 
purpose.  His  quondam  chief,  Lord 
Russell,  might  write  as  many  letters 
as  he  chose,  setting  forth  his  own 
views  of  what  it  would  be  equitable 
to  do  with  the  spoils  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  when  he  got  them. 
But  Lord  Russell's  suggestions 
were  very  little  likely  to  com- 
mand the  approval  of  the  Libera- 
tion Society  ;  and  unless  that  busy 
section  of  politicians  were  secured, 
there  would  be  slender  prospect  of 
success.  Observe,  we  by  no  means 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  so 
short  a  time  back  as  last  December, 
Mr  Gladstone  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  in  for  the  entire  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  We  suspect,  on  the 
contrary,  that,  though  strongly- 
urged  to  take  this  course,  he  hesi- 
tated, perhaps  declined,  to  do  so, 
till  the  fact  of  Lord  Derby's  forced 
retirement,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Government  under  its  pre- 
sent head,  dissipated  the  last  of  his 
scruples.  Then  the  haughty  spirit 
rose  within  him.  "  This  will  never 
do.  I  might  have  enduredwith  com- 
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parative  calmness  the  ascendancy 
of  Lord  Derby,  hoping — perhaps 
believing — that  it  was  for  a  brief 
sp  ice  only ;  but  that  the  Treasury 
should  come  into  the  hands  of  that 
man  who  has  been  my  evil  genius 
ever  since  I  began  to  take  a  lead  in 
public  life, — rather  than  suffer  that 
outrage,  I  will  dare  everything." 
Hence  the  attack  upon  the  Irish 
Church,  as  much  out  of  time  as  it 
has  been  in  violation  of  all  prin- 
ciple. Mr  Gladstone  no  more  be- 
lieves than  we  do  that  the  success 
of  his  measure,  if  it  had  succeeded, 
would  have  brought  peace  to  Ire- 
land, than  he  calculated,  when  bring- 
ing forward  his  resolutions,  on  any 
other  result  than  the  probable  re- 
signation of  the  Ministry.  His  cal- 
culations have  failed  him,  and  his 
belief  is,  we  take  it  upon  us  to 
aflirm,  exactly  what  it  was  five 
months  ago. 

Mr  Gladstone  has,  in  the  most 
extreme  sense  of  the  term,  been 
all  things  to  all  men,  and  every- 
thing to  himself.  He  began  life 
a  Tory,  high  among  the  highest  of 
the  band — a  Churchman  pledged 
to  the  most  extreme  opinions  on 
Church  matters.  He  retained  these 
opinions  as  long  as  he  found  that 
they  assured  to  him  the  support 
arid  admiration  of  what  was  for 
long  after  1832  the  most  powerful 
party  in  the  State.  By  what  pro- 
cess and  for  what  reasons  he  fell 
off  by  degrees  from  his  old  faith, 
we  have  taken  more  than  one  op- 
portunity to  show.  He  is  now  at 
the  very  antipodes  of  all  his  old 
opinions.  Having  served  in  the 
same  Cabinet  with  the  late  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  with  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  Lord  Derby  and 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  he  is  asso- 
ciated now  in  the  closest  political 
relationship  with  Mr  Bright,  Mr 
Forster,  Mr  Miall,  and  Mr  Beales. 
Is  he  blind  to  the  inevitable  effects 
of  his  last  move  ?  Can  he  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  whether  ulti- 
mately successful  or  not,  it  must 
seriously  affect  the  relations  in 


which  the  Sovereign  must  hence- 
forth stand  with  her  people  ?  Will 
Irish  demagogues  or  Koman  Catho- 
lic prelates  ever  allow  the  question 
to  fall  back  again  into  abeyance  1 
Will  the  Protestantism  of  England 
and  of  Scotland  ever  be  content  to  see 
Popery  triumphant  in  one  section 
of  the  empire,  and  straining  after  a 
like  ascendancy  elsewhere1?  And 
is  the  Queen  to  be  committed  to  the 
acceptance  of  an  act  which  violates 
her  Coronation  Oath,  and  strikes 
at  her  very  title  to  the  throne  ? 
We  cannot  believe  any  of  those 
things.  See,  then,  what  a  legacy 
of  embarrassment  and  trouble  Mr 
Gladstone  has  deliberately  pre- 
pared for  both  the  people  and  the 
Sovereign.  On  a  point  so  vital 
as  he  proposes  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. The  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland,  not  for  its  own  sake  only, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant 
Church  elsewhere,  must  either  be 
maintained  or  destroyed.  No  mea- 
sure of  internal  reform  in  its  consti- 
tution and  arrangement  will  satisfy 
those  who  demand  its  overthrow. 
No  measure  which,  n  eglecting  reform 
and  readjustment,  aims  at  over- 
throw and  nothing  else,  will  now 
commend  itself  to  the  approval 
of  the  Protestant  people  of  these 
realms.  And  which  of  these  issues 
is  to  be  brought  about — whether 
the  maintenance  or  the  overthrow 
of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  in- 
evitable consequences  incident  on 
either,  the  results  of  the  next  gene- 
ral election  must  determine.  We 
quite  agree  with  what  Mr  Disraeli 
said  in  his  admirable  address  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  sharp  as 
have  been  the  criticisms  applied  to 
it  by  the  '  Times '  and  others  : — 

"  But  what  is  most  strange  and  sin- 
gular in  this  eventful  history  is,  that 
just  at  the  moment  when  a  constituent 
body  is  about  to  be  established  which 
will  represent  all  classes,  all  interests, 
and  all  opinions  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
no  doubt  more  fully  and  more  complete- 
ly than  before,  or  than  was  anticipated 
even  by  those  favourable  to  political 
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change — what  is  most  strange  and  sin- 
gular is,  that  this  great  constituent 
body,  founded  upon  those  enlarged  sym- 
pathies and  interests,  will  be  called 
upon  as  their  first  duty  to  decide  whether 
they  will  sustain  or  whether  they  will 
subvert  the  Constitution  of  their  country 
— (loud  cheers).  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
resist  recognising  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  this  awful  dispensation ;  and  when 
I  remember  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  change  in  our  political  sys- 
tem was  first  conceived,  and  remember 
also  the  state  of  the  political  world  at 
this  moment,  when  its  conclusion  is 
about  to  be  accomplished,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  through  mere  chance  and 
the  casual  concurrence  of  everyday  af- 
fairs that  England,  with  its  increased 


franchises,  which  have  no  sound  founda- 
tion except  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  a  healthy  national  spirit  in  the  coun- 
try, is  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it 
will  destroy  or  uphold  its  venerable  Con- 
stitution." 

Mr  Gladstone  has  brought  us 
into  all  these  difficulties.  He  acted, 
as  far  as  the  Whigs  are  concerned, 
absolutely  alone.  He  had  neither 
Lord  Russell  nor  Sir  George  Grey 
to  advise  with,  though  both  have 
meanly  consented  to  follow  him. 
His  counsellors  were  Mr  Bright,  Mr 
Miall,  and  Cardinal  Cullen.  Shall 
we  take  this  man  for  our  leader1? 
Emphatically,  No  ! 
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IT  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine 
a  greater  contrast  than  is  presented 
between  the  early  start,  the  subse- 
quent career,  and  the  present  rela- 
tive positions,  of  the  two  distin- 
guished men  on  whom  has  devolved 
the  leadership  of  the  two  great 
rival  parties  in  the  State.  Mr 
Gladstone,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown,  began  his  race  for  fame  and 
station  under  circumstances  as  fav- 
ourable as  could  well  attend  the 
entrance  of  any  man  into  public 
life.  The  son  of  a  successful  and 
wealthy  merchant,  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who  lived  on 
tt  rms  of  intimacy  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  shared  his  confidence, 
young  Gladstone  had  received,  and 
duly  profited  by,  the  best  education 
which  Eton  and  Oxford  can  afford. 
For  his  father's  sake  in  the  first 
insta'nce,  and  next  because  of  his 
own  well-earned  college  reputation, 
the  party  which  accepted  Peel  as 
their  leader  at  once  took  him  up; 
and,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  which,  in  this  coun- 
try, qualifies  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  seat  was  found  for 
him.  Mainly  through  the  influence 
ol'  the  then  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
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freemen  and  electors  of  Newark 
chose  him  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament,  where  the  reception 
which  awaited  him  was  as  flatter- 
ing as  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
admirers  believed  that  it  was  de- 
served. Mr  Gladstone  was  barely 
three  -  and  -  twenty  when  he  first 
took  his  seat  on  the  Opposition 
benches  and  among  the  supporters 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Before  he 
completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
became  one  of  the  Under-Secre- 
taries  of  State ;  and  at  thirty-three 
he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister.  It  is 
fair  to  add  that  no  human  being 
grudged  him  this  rapid  advance- 
ment. The  impression  made  upon 
the  House  by  the  earliest  displays 
of  his  eloquence  (and  he  soon  began 
to  show  what  was  in  him)  satisfied 
all  who  listened  to  him  that  Peel 
had  judged  wisely.  There  was  an 
earnestness  of  manner,  a  distinct- 
ness of  purpose  in  all  that  he  said, 
and  in  his  mode  of  saying  it,  which 
commanded  the  respect  of  political 
enemies  as  well  as  it  conciliated  the 
goodwill  of  friends.  Nobody  could 
doubt  that  he  spoke  from  a  sincere 
conviction  of  the  truth.  Besides, 
had  he  not  written  a  book  which, 
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though  certainly  not  addressed  to 
the  imagination,  nor  lit  up  with 
flashes  of  genius,  was  yet  in  every- 
body's hands?  The  theory  set 
forth  in  it  might  be  somewhat 
fanciful ;  or  if  not  fanciful,  at  least 
extreme.  But  what  then1?  The 
highest  authority  on  the  Church 
side  of  the  question  pronounced  it 
to  be  by  far  the  most  logical  trea- 
tise which  had  appeared  in  modern 
times — at  least  as  ably  argued  as 
Warburton's,  and  having  this 
manifest  advantage  over  his,  that 
the  alliance  between  Church  and 
State  as  maintained  by  the  Bishop 
is  one  of  expediency  only,  whereas 
Gladstone  rests  his  whole  case  upon 
principle.  No  doubt,  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review'  went  dead  against 
the  scheme.  That  perverse  Whig 
journal  objected  to  all  Mr  Glad- 
stone's premises,  and  positively 
and  rudely  denied  the  justice  of 
his  conclusions.  But  to  Gladstone 
as  to  other  men  who  aspire  to  high 
place  among  politicians,  the  abuse 
of  the  enemy,  provided  it  be  more 
rancorous  than  wise,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  as  advantageous  as  the  undis- 
criminating  applause  of  admirers. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  going  too  far 
to  say  that  when,  in  1841,  Mr 
Gladstone  put  out  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  refuting  and  de- 
feating his  critics  at  every  turn,  he 
occupied  ground  in  public  estima- 
tion more  commanding  than  any 
other  man  of  his  years  had  ever 
reached  since  the  days  of  William 
Pitt.  How  he  subsequently  com- 
ported himself,  and  to  what  a  level 
he  has  at  length  fallen,  we  took  oc- 
casion only  last  month  to  show. 
Let  us  dismiss  him  therefore  for 
the  present  from  our  thoughts, 
while  we  endeavour  to  sketch  the 
course  of  his  rival,  in  order  that  a 
fair  comparison  may  be  instituted 
between  the  two  men,  and  such  in- 
ferences drawn  as  shall  be  just,  and 
nothing  more  than  just,  towards 
both. 

Mr  Disraeli's  life  as  a  statesman 
may  be  said  to  be  coincident  with 
the  present  reign.  He  entered  the 


House  of  Commons  as  representa- 
tive for  the  borough  of  Maidstone 
in  November  1837,  becoming  by  that 
act  a  member  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment which  met  at  Queen  Victo- 
ria's summons.  No  ducal  or  other 
partisan  helped  him  to  his  seat. 
That  he  won  for  himself  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  same  ability,  temper, 
and  skill  in  the  management  of 
men  which  have  since  raised  him 
to  the  eminence  on  which  he  now 
stands.  His  reception  by  the  House 
of  Commons  was  very  much  the 
same  which  that  body  affords  to 
nameless  newcomers.  At  first  men 
looked  on  him  with  indifference ; 
by-and-by  indifference  grew  in  more 
than  one  quarter  into  aversion. 
He  had  neither  wealth  nor  social 
eminence,  nor  the  prestige  of  a 
successful  college  career  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  notice  of  the  lead- 
ers of  parties.  All  the  renown  that 
attached  to  him  was  that  he  had  won 
a  name  for  himself  in  the  arena  of 
literature ;  and  that,  as  we  need 
scarcely  pause  to  observe,  if  it  stand 
alone,  if  it  be  not  backed  up  with 
professional  eminence  or  high  con- 
nection, tells  rather  against  than  in 
favour  of  the  aspirant  for  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Though 
sprung  from  a  family  of  old  and 
honourable  lineage,  he  could  claim 
to  be  only  the  son  of  a  private 
gentleman — a  man  of  great  talent, 
but  moderate  means ;  of  whom  the 
world  knew  no  more  than  that  he 
too  had  written  books  which  were 
much  read  and  universally  admired. 
His  education  was  well  cared  for, 
but  it  was  carried  on  neither  at  Eton 
nor  at  Oxford.  He  was  intended 
by  his  father  for  that  branch  of  the 
legal  profession  which  presents  few 
avenues  to  personal  ambition*  But 
the  years  which  he  passed  in  a 
conveyancer's  office  were  not  mis- 
spent, because  they  gave  him  the 
opportunity,  which  he  wisely  em- 
braced, of  becoming  conversant 
with  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  jurisprudence.  You  cannot, 
however,  by  any  weight  of  circum- 
stances, restrain  genius,  if  it  be  real, 
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from  following  the  bent  of  its  own 
inclinations.  Mr  Disraeli  soon  be- 
gan to  mix  up  literature  with  the 
study  of  law ;  and  before  he  attain- 
ed his  twenty-first  year,  produced  a 
novel  which  took  public  opinion  by 
storm.  From  that  day  the  tide  of 
his  destiny  broke  into  a  new  chan- 
nel. He  withdrew  from  attendance 
at  the  conveyancer's  office,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  letters  and  society. 
His  aspirations,  however,  perhaps 
his  settled  convictions,  impelled 
him  to  seek,  even  at  this  early  stage 
in  his  history,  for  some  end  more 
determinate  than  either  literary  or 
social  success.  There  was  the  con- 
sciousness within  him  of  power 
to  influence  the  fortunes  of  his 
country  otherwise  than  by  his  pen; 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  life  of  more  active 
usefulness  by  foreign  travel.  Just 
before  he  went  abroad  an  incident 
befell  which  is  worth  recording,  and 
the  more  so  because  we  do  not  re- 
member that  any  allusion  has  ever 
been  made  to  it,  either  by  his  ad- 
mirers or  his  detractors,  when  dis- 
cussing the  incidents  of  his  youth. 
When  Mr  Disraeli  launched  his 
first  tale  and  found  it  to  be  a 
great  success,  Lord  Lytton,  then 
Mr  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  had 
achieved  the  proud  place  as  a  novel- 
ist which  he  has  ever  since  retain- 
ed. The  aspirant  for  literary  dis- 
tinction had  long  admired  at  a 
distance  the  renown  of  his  senior, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  reception 
which  his  own  maiden  effort  had 
received,  he  did  what  young  au- 
thors under  similar  circumstances 
are  apt  to  do.  He  sent  to  Mr  Bul- 
wer a  copy  of  '  Vivian  Grey,'  writ- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  an  apolo- 
getic note,  and  giving  reasons  for 
the  liberty  he  had  taken.  The 
letter,  with  its  accompanying  gift, 
were  at  once  acknowledged,  and 
Mr  Disraeli  was  requested  to  name 
a  day  for  dining  with  their  recipi- 
ent. It  happened  that  Mr  Disraeli 


had  arranged  for  quitting  England 
on  the  day  but  one  after  receiving 
this  invitation.  He  wrote  to  say 
so,  and  the  morrow  was  fixed  for 
the  symposium.  Four  gentlemen 
sat  down  at  Mr  Bulwer's  table  on 
that  occasion — one  being,  of  course, 
the  host ;  another,  Mr  Disraeli ; 
the  third,  a  man,  shy,  but  evidently 
intelligent,  for  though  he  said  com- 
paratively little,  his  remarks,  as 
often  as  he  hazarded  them,  were 
keenly  to  the  purpose.  The  fourth, 
a  private  friend  of  the  host,  need 
not  be  specified.  It  was  an  evening 
not  to  be  forgotten,  because  then, 
as  now,  both  Lord  Lytton  and  Mr 
Disraeli  shone  in  conversation.  The 
party  broke  up  about  midnight,  and 
the  host  and  his  friend  were  left 
alone  together.  After  discussing 
Disraeli,  the  question  was  put, 
"  Who  is  your  silent  guest  1 "  "  He 
is  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  know," 
was  the  reply.  "He  was  my  con- 
temporary at  college.  He  is  now 
a  barrister ;  and,  mark  my  words, 
he  will  attain  the  highest  honours  of 
his  profession.  His  name  is  Cock- 
burn."  The  climax  to  this  little  bit 
of  domestic  history  or  gossip  is 
very  remarkable.  The  two  brilliant 
novelists  and  the  painstaking  law- 
yer who  dined  together  some  forty 
or  more  years  ago  comparatively 
obscure  men,  have  all  risen  to 
positions  of  eminence  in  the  State. 
Mr  Cockburn  is  Lord  Chief-Justice 
of  England ;  Mr  Bulwer,  after 
serving  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  has  become  a  peer 
of  the  realm  ;  and  Mr  Disraeli,  on 
more  than  one  previous  occasion 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  now  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
So  much  for  the  practical  working 
of  a  Constitution  which  Mr  Bright 
denounces  as  repressive  of  merit, 
and  Mr  Gladstone,  forgetful  of  what 
it  has  done  for  himself,  seeks  to 
overthrow.* 
We  are  not  writing  a  memoir  of 


"  We  cannot  allow  this  anecdote  to  pass  from  us  without  observing  that  Lord 
Ly  tton,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  always  been  forward  to  notice  and  encourage 
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Mr  Disraeli,  and  must  therefore 
decline  to  follow  him  in  his  tour  to 
the  East.  On  its  completion  he 
returned  home,  to  find  the  England 
which  he  had  left  apparently  tran- 
quil, rocking  and  heaving  with  the 
impulses  to  change.  The  influ- 
ences of  Lord  Liverpool's  death,  of 
Canning's  brief  Administration,  of 
Lord  Goderich's  failure,  and  of  the 
Duke's  accession  to  power,  were  all 
upon  it.  Toryism,  which  had  for 
many  years  past  been  petrified  into 
the  mere  semblance  of  what  it  once 
was,  had  lost  its  hold  on  the 
people's  respect  altogether ;  and 
the  attempt  to  breathe  new  life 
into  the  inert  mass  served  only  to 
reduce  it  to  chaos.  "  The  feckless," 
by  apparently  studious  and  insult- 
ing neglect,  had  allowed  all  the 
rising  talent  of  the  age  to  pass 
over  into  the  enemy's  camp.  Lock- 
hart,  indeed,  still  wielded  the '  Quar- 
terly '  in  defence  of  principles,  the 
representatives  of  which,  with  all 
the  patronage  of  the  Government 
at  their  command,  did  nothing  for 
him.  Wilson  enriched  the  pages  ef 
Maga,  true  to  himself,  but  neglect- 
ed in  high  quarters ;  and  others 
whom  we  could  name,  but  will  not, 
fought  a  battle  which,  so  far  as 
they  were  personally  concerned, 
exhibited  the  merest  and  most  dis- 
interested fealty  to  abstract  truth, 
in  adhering  to  which  virtue  was 
allowed  to  be  its  own  reward. 
Meanwhile  the  wave  of  talent 
which  came  after  theirs,  at  an  in- 
terval of  from  ten  to  twenty  years, 
flowed  not  unnaturally  into  a  dif- 
ferent channel ;  and  it  brought  an 
enormous  increase  of  power  to  the 
Whigs.  Bulwer  and  Cockburn  were 
both  Liberals.  The  Tories  affect- 
ed to  despise — they  certainly  did 
nothing  to  conciliate  either ;  and 
if  Disraeli  had  taken  the  same  line, 
who  could  have  blamed  him  ]  But 
Disraeli  never,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  made  common  cause  with 


Whiggery.  He  mixed,  on  his  re- 
turn to  London,  much,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  in  the  society  of  liter- 
ary people,  and  more  or  less  adopted 
their  tone.  But  his  politics,  if  he 
had  any  at  that  time,  were  what 
may  be  described  as  eclectic.  There 
arose  a  school  of  which  it  pleased 
sciolists,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  to 
speak  lightly  as  Young-England- 
ism.  Of  this  Mr  Disraeli  soon 
became  not  only  a  member,  but  a 
leader.  Now,  Young-Englandism 
might  have  a  good  deal  in  its  ideas 
of  things  which  was  impracticable. 
You  cannot  roll  time  backwards. 
You  cannot  revive,  in  an  age  which 
has  passed  them  by,  habits  either 
of  thought  or  of  action  which  are 
obsolete.  Bat  the  principle  on 
which  the  school  professed  to  act 
was  excellent ;  and  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  it  for  not  a  few  of  the  im- 
provements in  social  life,  of  which, 
in  spite  of  the  leaven  of  democracy 
more  or  less  infesting  them,  we 
reap  at  this  moment  the  fruits. 
The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high 
and  the  low,  have  been  thrown  far 
more  together  than  they  were  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  and  on  terms  far 
more  agreeable  to  all  parties.  We 
owe  this  happy  circumstance  main- 
ly to  that  knot  of  generous  men 
which  numbered,  among  other 
names  on  its  list,  those  of  Mr 
Disraeli,  Lord  John  Manners,  the 
late  Mr  Smythe,  and  Lord  Win- 
chelsea.  These  held  out  to  the 
labouring  classes  the  right  hand  of 
brotherhood.  They  did  not,  like 
Brougham  and  the  doctrinaires, 
aim  at  making  philosophers  of  arti- 
sans and  scholars  out  of  mechanics. 
They  endeavoured  rather  to  draw 
both  artisans  and  mechanics,  and 
still  more  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers, into  kindly  intercourse  with 
the  classes  above  them.  The  doc- 
trinaires undertook  to  instruct,  and 
they  did  instruct  with  the  airs  of 
the  superior  coming  down  to  the 


rising  merit,  and  that  more  than  one  author  who  might  have  otherwise  lived  and 
died  unknown,  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  first  decided  start  and  subsequent  success 
in  life. 
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level  of  the  inferior.  The  Young- 
Englauder  greeted  kindly  the  pea- 
sant and  the  weaver  alike,  and  in- 
vited both  to  join  him  in  those 
sports  and  recreations  which  re- 
fresh the  spirit  as  much  as  they 
invigorate  the  frame.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  either  the  doc- 
trinaire or  the  Young-Englander  did 
exactly  the  right  thing,  or  exactly 
the  wrong  thing  ;  but  of  this 
we  are  quite  sure,  that  if  it  be 
wise  as  well  as  beneficent  to  weld 
society  together  in  the  bonds  of 
mutual  good  feeling,  the  Young- 
Englander  came  a  great  deal  nearer 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose than  his  pompous  rival,  prat- 
ing ever  of  knowledge  and  mis- 
cf tiling  it  power. 

Mr  Disraeli's  intimacy  with  the 
bind  of  young  men  who  adopted 
his  views  on  these  subjects,  and 
parhaps  carried  them  to  an  extreme, 
more  and  more  confirmed  him  in 
the  desire  which  he  had  long  experi- 
enced of  devoting  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  State.  His  friends 
did  their  best  to  strengthen  this 
determination  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  its  accomplishment.  They  act- 
ed, too,  in  the  most  generous  spirit, 
for  they  acknowledged  his  superi- 
ority, and  were  prompt  on  every 
fitting  occasion  to  show  that  they 
looked  up  to  him.  It  is  not  long 
since  one  of  that  noble  band,  and 
he,  in  his  career,  not  the  least  dis- 
tinguished of  the  whole,  spoke  to 
us  of  those  early  intimacies  in 
terms'  which  were  a  most  expres- 
sive and  satisfactory  contradiction 
of  the  aspersions  and  prejudices 
so  industriously  circulated  against 
the  subject  of  our  sketch.  Mr 
Disraeli  seems  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  the  place  which  he  in- 
voluntarily assumed  in  that  little 
circle,  not  so  much  to  his  genius, 
nor  to  his  extensive  knowledge, 
nor  to  his  power  of  bringing  both 
to  bear  on  whatever  subject  came 
under  discussion,  as  to  the  genuine 
friendliness  of  his  disposition,  his 
kindly  nature,  and  his  considerate 


forbearance  and  long-suffering  with 
the  shortcomings  of  others. 

Mr  Disraeli  was  many  years  in 
Parliament  before  the  House  or  the 
country  began  in  any  degree  to  ap- 
preciate his  powers.  He  took  his 
seat  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
and  gave  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  party  which  he  led  an  honest 
but  independent  support.  It  was, 
however,  a  discriminating  support. 
He  repeatedly  divided  against  his 
chief,  and,  curiously  enough,  on 
more  than  one  such  occasion, 
went  out  into  the  same  gallery 
with  Mr  Gladstone.  In  1838,  for 
example,  when  Lord  Melbourne 
took  up  Peel's  measure  of  Church 
reform,  Mr  Disraeli  supported  it 
only  so  far  as  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  reasonable.  He  would  not 
consent  to  merge  the  ancient  see 
of  Sodor  and  Man  in  that  of  Car- 
lisle, voting  with  Mr  Gladstone 
against  that  arrangement,  while 
Peel  himself  voted  for  it.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  the  Netting  Hill 
Footway  Bill,  Peel  and  Glad- 
stone went  against  the  concession 
to  the  people  :  Disraeli  for  it. 
He  held  that  where  private  privi- 
lege, however  ancient,  stands  be- 
tween the  toiling  multitudes  and 
the  blessings  of  fresh  air  and  in- 
nocent recreation,  private  privilege 
ought  to  give  way.  In  like  man- 
ner he  opposed  himself  on  every 
occasion  to  the  efforts  which  were 
then  made  to  deprive  the  working 
classes  of  their  liberty  of  action, 
under  the  pretext  of  enforcing  the 
due  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
His  votes  were,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  silent  votes.  Only 
twice,  between  November  1837 
and  the  recess  in  August  of  the 
following  year,  he  ventured  to 
address  the  House.  His  first 
speech,  in  March  1838,  was  in 
opposition  to  Mr  Villiers's  an- 
nual motion,  when  he  showed  that 
the  Prussian  Commercial  League, 
the  Zollverein,  had  originated,  not 
in  hostility  to  the  English  corn- 
Jaws,  but  in  jealousy  of  France. 
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His  second,  in  April  of  the  same 
year,  was  in  support  of  Mr  Serjeant 
Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill,  from  the 
division  upon  which  Peel  absent- 
ed himself,  while  Gladstone  and 
Praed  went,  with  Disraeli,  into  the 
same  lobby  with  the  author  of  the 
measure. 

It  cannot  be  said  that,  on  either 
of  these  occasions,  nor  indeed  for 
long  after  the  last  of  them,  Mr 
Disraeli  gained  the  ear  of  the 
House.  His  nominal  chief  had 
paid  him  no  attention  since  he 
entered  Parliament ;  and  the  hang- 
ers-on about  the  great  man  did  as 
hangers-on  are  prone  to  do — exag- 
gerated Peel's  neglect  into  some- 
thing like  insolence.  Other  young 
members  were,  besides,  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  vantage-ground  which 
seemed  barred  to  him.  Gladstone 
and  Praed  had  University  honours 
to  refer  to,  as  well  as  the  reputa- 
tion of  first-rate  debaters  in  the 
Unions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
These  the  leader  of  the  Tories 
encouraged  \  and  the  Tories  cheer- 
ed them  as  often  as  they  spoke. 
Disraeli  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  yet  to  show  that  the  vis  bene 
loquendi  was  in  him ;  and  the 
opportunity  of  making  such  dis- 
play, unless  afforded  by  circum- 
stances external  to  himself,  is  less 
easy  to  be  found  by  a  new  member 
in  a  British  House  of  Commons 
than  in  any  other  assembly  of 
educated  men  perhaps  in  the 
world.  But  Mr  Disraeli  had 
greater  difficulties  to  surmount 
than  stand  in  the  way  of  members 
merely  new.  He  was  known  as 
the  writer  of  certain  tales,  the 
vigour  and  beauty  of  which  could 
not  be  gainsaid,  but  which  outraged 
conventionalities  to  such  an  extent 
as  was  held  by  trading  politicians 
to  be  intolerable.  How  could  Chin 
Grant,  for  example,  or  Charles 
Ross,  or  Bonham,  or  any  other  of 
Sir  Robert's  flunkies,  suffer  a  word 
which  fell  from  the  limner  of  Tad- 
pole and  Taper  to  be  received  other- 
wise than  with  rudeness  1  It  was 
about  this  time,  we  believe,  or  a 


little  later,  that  Mr  Disraeli,  indig- 
nant at  the  neglect  with  which  he 
was  treated,  gave  utterance  to  the 
expression  which  has  long  ago 
passed  into  the  roll  of  prophecies 
fulfilled,  "  You  will  not  hear  me  1 
I  tell  you  the  day  is  coming  when 
you  shall  hear  me." 

No  man  living  possesses  more 
than  Mr  Disraeli  the  power  of  sub- 
duing personal  feeling,  and  keep- 
ing it  subservient  to  higher  things. 
That  the  rudeness — for  it  was  more 
than  neglect — with  which  he  was 
treated  galled  him  could  not  be 
doubted ;  yet  he  preserved,  on  all 
occasions,  a  manner  calm  and  un- 
ruffled, nor  ever  allowed  the  sense 
of  private  wrong  to  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  public  duty. 
We  do  not  find  his  name,  as  we  do 
the  names  of  far  inferior  men,  on  the 
list  of  every  division  as  it  occurs. 
He  seems  to  have  absented  himself 
from  many,  perhaps  because  his 
views  differed  from  those  of  his 
party;  and  here  and  there  he 
divided  against  his  leader.  In 
February  1839,  for  example,  the 
Government  proposed  to  allow 
theatrical  performances  in  West- 
minster during  Lent.  The  propo- 
sition, which  Sir  Robert  Peel  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  Mr  Disraeli  sup- 
ported, on  the  ground  that,  if  the 
theatres  be  closed,  people  bent  on 
amusement  will  seek  it  in  worse 
places  and  by  worse  means.  What 
was  refused  to  him,  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  day,  has  since 
come  to  pass ;  and  we  do  not  un- 
derstand that  either  the  religious 
sentiment  or  the  moral  conduct 
of  London  has  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. Again,  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  he  took  the  view  which 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  took  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Municipal  Reform  for  Ire- 
land. His  chief  voted  the  other 
way,  and  the  Government  scheme 
was  adopted.  On  occasions  of 
greater  importance,  however,  where 
questions  of  principle  were  at  issue, 
he  stood  by  his  leader.  Thus,  when 
the  Government  brought  in  their 
Bill  to  deprive  Jamaica  of  its  con- 
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stitution,  he  divided  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  against  the  second 
reading,  which,  being  carried  by  a 
majority  of  only  five,  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Ministers.  Neither 
the  Sovereign,  nor  perhaps  the 
people,  were  as  yet,  however,  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  do  justice  to 
a  Tory  Government.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  failed,  as  is  well  known,  to 
form  an  Administration  ;  and  the 
Whigs,  resuming  their  old  places, 
floundered  on  till  the  measure  of 
their  political  misdoings  became 
complete. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  incidents 
which  gave  their  character  to  the 
last  three  years  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
Administration.  The  most  remark- 
able among  them,  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  subject  which  we  are  now 
discussing,  are  these  :  In  May  1839 
the  election  of  a  new  Speaker  took 
place,  when  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre,  now 
Viscount  Eversley,  was  chosen.  Mr 
Disraeli  opposed  the  appointment, 
following  the  lead  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  which  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eighteen  only.  June  of 
the  same  year  witnessed  an  occur- 
rence not  then  held  to  be  of  much 
moment,  but  which,  if  ever  their 
memories  revert  to  things  of  the 
past,  must  appear  strangely  out  of 
colouring  to  Lord  Russell  and  Mr 
Gladstone.  A  petition  was  offered  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  pro- 
fessed to  emanate  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and 
hii  clergy.  The  document  itself 
bore  indeed  the  signature  of  Dr 
M'Hale,  but  the  prelude  to  the 
prayer  set  forth  that  it  was  the 
petition  of  "the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  his  clergy." 
Here  was  a  distinct  breach  of  the 
law.  The  Emancipation  Act  had 
pronounced  it  penal  for  any  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  or  priest  to  assume 
a  title  which  belonged  of  right  to 
a  Protestant  Churchman,  and  Dr 
M'Hale  had  clearly  violated  the  law 
by  speaking  of  himself  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam.  What  followed  ? 
A  long  and  warm  debate,  in  which 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr  Glad- 


stone took  part — and  a  division  ; 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone voting,  as  Mr  Disraeli  did, 
for  the  rejection  of  the  petition. 
The  petition  was  rejected  accord- 
ingly. They  found  that  it  outraged 
the  Established  Church — a  wrong 
which  in  those  days  neither  Lord 
John  nor  Mr  Gladstone  would  tol- 
erate, even  if  it  went  no  farther 
than  the  filching  of  a  title.  They 
have  become  a  great  deal  more  con- 
siderate now.  They  are  themselves 
prepared  to  filch  not  the  Church's 
titles  only  in  Ireland,  but  its  pro- 
perty and  status  as  a  religious  estab- 
lishment into  the  bargain. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr  Disraeli's 
political  principles  at  this  time,  and 
of  the  principles  of  Young  England 
generally,  as  eclectic.  They  took 
great  account  of  the  working  classes. 
They  held  that,  between  the  highest 
and  the  humblest  orders  in  society 
— between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
working  men — there  is  far  more  of 
sympathy  than  between  either  the 
aristocracy  and  the  middle  classes,  or 
the  middle  classes  and  the  working 
men.  As  often  as  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  they  seized  it,  and 
especially  Mr  Disraeli,  to  make  this 
sentiment  known.  Thus  when,  in 
July  1839,  Mr  Attwood,then  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  presented  his 
famous  national  petition,  bearing 
upwards  of  a  million  signatures, 
both  the  petition  itself  and  the 
persons  from  whom  it  emanated 
were  spoken  of  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  the  haughtiest  terms.  Mr 
Disraeli  replied  to  Lord  John,  and, 
expressing  strong  disapproval  of 
the  Charter  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills 
of  which  the  petitioners  complain- 
ed, he  spoke  of  the  Chartists  them- 
selves generously,  almost  kindly. 
He  insisted  that  the  complaints 
which  they  brought  forward  were 
not  groundless ;  that  recent  legis- 
lation had  been  against  them  and 
their  order ;  and  that,  sooner  or 
later,  whether  the  Whigs  desired  it 
or  not,  the  working  classes  would 
demand,  and  obtain  too,  a^larger 
share  than  they  then  had  in  the 
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management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  Our  readers  will,  we  are 
confident,  be  as  much  surprised  as 
gratified  to  find,  from  the  follow- 
ing extract,  how  true  to  his  own 
principles  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
party  has  been  : — 

"If  the  noble' lord  supposed  that 
in  this  country  he  could  establish 
a  permanent  government  in  what 
was  styled  nowadays  a  monarchy 
of  the  middle  classes,  he  would  be 
indulging  a  great  delusion,  which, 
if  persisted  in,  must  shake  our  in- 
stitutions and  endanger  the  throne. 
He  believed  such  a  system  was  ac- 
tually foreign  to  the  character  of 
the  people  of  England.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  this  country  the  ex- 
ercise of  political  power  must  He 
associated  with  great  public  duties. 
That  was  the  true  principle  to 
adhere  to.  In  proportion  as  they 
departed  from  it  they  were  wrong ; 
as  they  kept  by  it  they  would  ap- 
proximate to  that  lofty  state  of 
things  which  had  been  described 
as  so  desirable  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Birmingham.  The 
noble  lord  had  answered  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  Birmingham, 
but  he  had  not  answered  the  Chart- 
ists. The  honourable  member  for 
Birmingham  had  made  a  very  dex- 
terous speech,  a  skilful  evolution,  in 
favour  of  the  middle  classes  ;  but, 
although  he  had  attempted  to  dove- 
tail the  Charter  on  the  Birming- 
ham union,  all  that  had  recently 
taken  place  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Chartists  before  the  leaders  of 
the  union — newly-created  magis- 
trates,— and  the  speeches  by  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  within  the 
last  few  days, — led  to  a  different 
conclusion — they  manifested  the 
greatest  hostility  to  the  middle 
classes.  They  (the  working  men) 
made  no  attack  on  the  aristocracy, 
none  on  the  corn-laws — but  upon  the 
newly  -  enfranchised  constituency, 
not  on  the  old — upon  that  peculiar 
constituency  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  noble  lord's  government."* 


It  is  clear  that  from  the  very 
first  Mr  Disraeli  saw  where  the 
great  defect  in  the  Constitution  of 
1832  lay.  It  is  obvious  that  al- 
ready, while  yet  an  unknown  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  his  thoughts 
were  directed  towards  the  best 
means  of  remedying  the  evil ;  and 
that,  believing  in  the  national 
respect  which  the  working  classes 
entertain  for  the  gentry,  he  was 
prepared  to  make  common  cause 
with  them  in  any  well-conceived 
measure  for  depriving  the  ten- 
pound  householders  of  their  mono- 
poly of  power.  Just  eight-and- 
twenty  years  after  the  delivery  of 
that  speech  he  achieved  his  object. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  results  of  the 
change  will  be  such  as  eight-and- 
twenty  years  ago  he  counted  upon. 

The  next  important  question 
brought  before  the  House  had  re- 
ference to  postage  reform,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Parliamentary 
privilege  of  franking,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  uniform  for  a  vari- 
able rate  of  payment.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  opposed  the  change  by  speech 
and  vote.  Mr  Disraeli  took  no 
part  in  the  discussion,  and,  appa- 
rently indisposed  to  support,  as  he 
was  averse  to  oppose,  his  leader, 
absented  himself  from  the  discus- 
sion. The  Ministerial  measure  be- 
came law;  and  not  we  only,  but 
all  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
earth  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  it. 
He  acted  differently  when  Mr 
Mackinnon  divided  the  House 
against  the  proposal  to  deprive  the 
commissioners  of  police  for  the 
city  of  their  rights  as  freemen.  Mr 
Disraeli  followed  Mr  Mackinnon 
into  one  gallery,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  friends  went  with 
Lord  John  Russell  into  another, 
and  the  commissioners  were  dis- 
franchised. But  the  point  about 
which  he  showed  himself  most  re- 
solute, was  in  the  resistance  which 
he  offered  to  the  new  poor-laws. 
Let  us  not  forget  what  these  laws 
were  in  1838-39.  They  cut  off  the 
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poor  from  all  hope  of  outdoor 
relief.  The  moment  a  labour- 
ing man  was  so  stricken  down 
by  sickness,  or  misfortune,  or  acci- 
dent, as  to  be  thrown,  if  only  for 
a  single  day,  upon  his  parish — he 
and  his  must  be  at  once  removed 
to  the  workhouse.  And  removal 
th.ther,  be  it  observed,  involved 
th-3  breaking  up  of  the  poor  man's 
little  household,  the  sale  of  his 
small  effects,  the  severance  of  him- 
saf  from  his  wife  and  children, 
tli3  utter  overthrow  of  his  self- 
re.spect.  Remember,  also,  that  the 
cruel  bastardy  clause  was  then  in 
full  force,  and  so  far  from  being 
surprised  that  Mr  Disraeli  should 
have  waged  war  on  the  code,  the 
sole  ground  of  astonishment  will 
be  that  any,  except  political 
economists  of  the  most  extreme 
opinions,  could  have  supported  it. 
Mr  Disraeli  gave  no  quarter  to  the 
authors  and  propounders  of  the 
inhuman  scheme.  It  was  a  theme 
which  stirred  the  spirit  within  him, 
and  urged  him  to  speak  at  once 
more  fully  and  more  frequently 
than  he  used  to  do.  He  stood  for- 
ward also  as  often  as  the  need  arose 
to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  people. 
These  rights  the  Whigs  had  in- 
vaded, and  Lhence  the  discontent 
which  universally  prevailed.  In- 
deed, the  Whigs  had  done  more. 
A^ter  encouraging  the  thoughtless 
multitude  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  forcing  on  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Crown  their  measure  of 
1^32,  they  turned  round  and  en- 
deavoured to  put  down  by  violence 
the  spirit  which  for  their  own  pur- 
poses they  had  evoked.  Change 
was  going  on  everywhere  under 
the  auspices  of  their  iron  rule. 
All  the  old  institutions  of  the 
country  were  attacked,  and  the 
poor  found  that  in  proportion 
as  these  fell,  one  after  the  other, 
they  were  themselves  thrust  more 
and  more  into  the  background.  It 
was  a  wretched  attempt  to  govern 
an  old  and  constitutional  monarchy 
tl  rough  the  instrumentality  of  that 
particular  class  which  had  the  few- 


est public  duties  to  perform,  and  be- 
tween which  and  the  other  classes 
there  was  the  least  sympathy. 

The  last  attempt  to  stay  a  tide 
which  had  set  in  too  strong  to 
be  effectually  resisted  occurred  in 
February  1841.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sion Bill  he  argued  as  much  against 
the  machinery  by  which  the  law 
was  to  be  worked  as  against  the 
details  of  the  law  itself.  It  de- 
stroyed the  old  parochial  jurisdic- 
tions, which  were  among  the  best 
legacies  bequeathed  to  us  from  our 
forefathers,  connecting,  as  they  did, 
the  rich  with  the  poor,  and  giving 
to  every  man  who  contributed  to 
the  burthens  of  his  parish  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 
He  was  opposed,  also,  to  the  cen- 
tralising system  into  which  the 
Government  seemed  to  him  to  be 
running,  and  would  again  divide 
against  it.  He  did  so  divide,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
supported  the  measure  both  by 
speaking  and  voting  for  it,  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
How  the  law,  with  its  costly  ap- 
paratus of  buildings  and  paid  offi- 
cers, has  worked,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  inquire;  but  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that,  in  spite  of  the  many 
alterations  which  it  has  undergone 
in  the  course  of  the  last  seven-and- 
twenty  years,  neither  the  poor  nor 
the  payers  of  rates  are  altogether 
satisfied  with  their  bargain. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  the 
Administration  of  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  at  the  head  fell  into 
one  mistake  after  another,  more 
especially  in  the  management  of 
the  finances  of  the  country.  Year 
by  year  their  budgets  went  wrong, 
and  year  by  year  more  deficiencies 
came  up,  to  supply  which  recourse 
was  had  to  the  clumsiest  expedients. 
In  other  respects,  also,  they  blun- 
dered. Having  abolished  slavery 
in  the  colonies,  they  did  their  best 
to  repeal,  one  after  another,  the 
discriminating  duties  which  en- 
abled our  own  sugar-growing  pos- 
sessions to  compete  with  places 
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where  slave  labour  was  still  avail- 
able. Up  to  a  certain  point  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  went  with 
the  Government.  But  when,  in 
May  1841,  the  Whigs  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  equalise  the  duties  on 
colonial  and  foreign  sugar,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  his  stand  against 
them.  The  whole  of  his  party, 
with  a  section  of  Independent  Lib- 
erals, took-  his  view  of  the  subject, 
and  a  great  debate  ensued.  Mr 
Disraeli  spoke  against  the  Ministe- 
rial project,  and  spoke  well.  Lord 
John  Manners  likewise  stood  by 
the  planters ;  and  the  result  wras, 
that  after  a  discussion  which  ex- 
tended over  not  fewer  than  six 
days,  the  division  showed  a  majori- 
ty against  Ministers  of  thirty-six. 
Not  yet,  however,  would  the  Whigs 
resign.  They  proposed,  as  they 
had  a  right  to  do,  an  appeal  to 
the  constituencies,  for  which,  let  us 
bear  in  mind,  the  Tories  offered 
them  every  facility ;  and  a  general 
election  brought  together  in  August 
a  new  Parliament,  which  at  once 
took  up  the  question  who  should 
henceforth  be  the  Queen's  constitu- 
tional advisers.  Mr  Disraeli,  whom 
the  electors  of  Shrewsbury  had  re- 
turned to  represent  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  entered  early 
into  the  debate  which  arose  on 
the  address  in  answer  to  the 
Queen's  Speech.  His  speech  was 
a  very  remarkable  one,  and  told 
on  both  sides.  He  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  the  claim  set  up  by 
the  Whigs  to  be  regarded  as  the 
originators  of  a  policy  of  commerce 
unrestricted — a  policy  which  had 
begun  while  Lord  Liverpool  still 
held  office,  and  was  in  full  onward 
course  when  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1831  broke  in  upon  and  interrupt- 
ed it.  The  speaker  then  showed 
that  Ministers  stood  upon  their 
trial,  not  so  much  because  of 
their  blunder  in  the  matter  of  the 
Sugar  Bill,  as  because  the  country 
was  dissatisfied  with  their  general 
policy,  and  alarmed  by  the  growing 
excess  of  the  public  expenditure 
over  the  public  revenue.  The  force 
of  Mr  Disraeli's  appeal  to  the 


common  sense  of  his  auditors  was 
shown  by  the  spirit  of  fierce  per- 
sonal hostility  which  it  called 
forth  towards  himself.  He  was  an- 
swered by  Mr  Bernal  Osborne  — 
then  Mr  Bernal  junior — who,  on 
the  plea  that  he  had  succeeded 
Mr  Disraeli  in  the  representation 
of  Maidstone,  thought  it  not  un- 
becoming to  entertain  the  House 
with  a  history  of  the  process  by 
which  his  rival  had  won  his  way 
into  Parliament.  We  believe  that 
the  idle  tale  then  told  for  the  first 
time  has  more  than  once  been 
repeated  since  by  Mr  Hayward 
and  others.  It  amounts  to  this, 
that  Mr  Disraeli  accepted  from  Mr 
O'Connell  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  electors  of  High  Wyk- 
ham,  which,  if  it  ever  had  exist- 
ence, was  certainly  of  no  use  to 
him  ;  and  that,  failing  in  his  can- 
didature there,  he  turned  to  Maid- 
stone,  where,  being  proposed  by  a 
Radical,  Mr  Treacher,  and  seconded 
by  a  Tory,  Mr  Rose,  he  was  duly 
elected.  Now,  we  cannot  for  the 
life  of  us  see  the  point  of  this  story. 
Why  should  a  young  man,  other- 
wise destitute  of  political  connec- 
tions, refuse  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  any  one  whose 
good  word  might  seem  to  him  cal- 
culated to  promote  his  views  in 
any  borough  or  county  in  the  king- 
dom 1  We  have  ourselves  more  than 
once  recommended  to  the  goodwill 
of  electors  gentlemen  with  whose 
general  views  our  own  were  not  in 
accord,  partly  because  we  enter- 
tained for  them  personal  regard, 
and  partly  because  we  believed  that, 
though  not  entirely  sound,  they 
were  less  likely  than  others  to  work 
anything  ill  to  the  Constitution. 
And  if  it  be  fair  to  give,  why 
should  it  be  considered  unfair  to 
receive,  letters  of  recommendation 
under  such  circumstances  1  As  to  the 
politics  of  the  proposer  and  seconder, 
how  could  that  matter  affect  the 
candidate  one  way  or  another  1  Mr 
Disraeli's  object  was  to  get  into 
Parliament,  and  having  achieved 
that  object,  how  did  he  act  ?  Was 
Mr  Disraeli  false  to  any  pledge 
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•which  he  had  ever  given  1  Did 
he  not  seat  himself  from  the  first 
among  the  Tories,  and  vote  with 
the  Tories,  except  in  cases  where 
he  believed  that  they  were  in  error  1 
Mr  Bernal  had  no  right  to  aim  at 
damaging  an  antagonist  by  insinua- 
tions so  pitiful  as  he  then  threw  out. 
His  own  subsequent  career  testifies 
to  wondrous  flexibility  of  feeling, 
if  not  of  principle.  Has  he  forgot- 
ten the  story  of  the  boa-constrictor  1 
— or  the  wince  which  he  could  not 
hide,  when  asked  by  the  late  Mr 
Cobden  how  he  and  the  boa-con- 
strictor agreed  1  Perhaps  he  has, 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refresh 
his  memory. 

Mr  Bernal  Osborne  held  no  office 
under  the  Coalition  Ministry.  He 
had  gone  out  with  the  pure  Whigs, 
and  was  not  brought  back  by  that 
queer  admixture  of  Whiggery  and 
Peelism.  He  was  angry  and  inso- 
lent, and  on  a  certain  occasion,  after 
a  speech  from  Sir  James  Graham, 
got  up  to  reply.  His  reply  told, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  in 
which,  alluding  to  some  soft  saw- 
der wherewith  Sir  James  prefaced 
an  attack  upon  an  antagonist,  he 
likened  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  "  a  boa-constrictor,  which 
first  covered  its  victim  with  slaver, 
and  then  devoured  it.;;  The  Libe- 
ral suddenly  turned,  and  Mr  Ber- 
nal Osborne  not  long  afterwards 
became  Secretary  to  that  Board  of 
which  Sir  James  Graham  was  the 
chief.  Cobden,  than  whom  no  man 
ever  more  enjoyed  a  joke,  was 
greatly  tickled  by  the  abrupt  trans- 
formation, and,  addressing  Mr  Os- 
borne, now  seated  on  the  Ministe- 
rial bench,  asked  him  "how  he  got 
on  with  the  boa-constrictor  1 "  Poor 
Osborne,  stout  efface  as  he  is,  could 
noc  stand  this.  He  smiled  a  ghastly 
smile,  and,  by  way  of  turning  the 
edge  of  the  jest,  replied,  "  No  more 
of  this,  Hal,  if  you  love  me."  Boa- 
constrictors  did  not  stand  between 
the  honourable  gentleman  and  office 
thon.  They  are  not  very  likely, 
we  suspect,  to  be  impediments  in 
his  way,  if,  by  any  chance,  office 
come  within  his  reach  hereafter. 


The  result  of  the  debate  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Address  was,  as  we 
need  scarcely  observe,  a  division,  in 
which  the  Government  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  majority  of  9 1.  The  Whigs 
immediately  resigned  ;  and  a  Con- 
servative Administration  was  form- 
ed, under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  with  every  prospect 
of  retaining  office — with  the  best 
guarantee,  as  was  believed,  of 
wisely  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  country  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  that  able  statesman's 
life. 

Another  rumour,  meant  injurious- 
ly to  affect  the  public  and  private 
character  of  the  object  of  it,  got  soon 
after  this  into  circulation.  It  was 
said  that  Mr  Disraeli,  immediate- 
ly on  the  formation  of  the  Peel 
Government,  applied  to  Sir  Robert 
for  office  ;  and  that,  being  re- 
fused, he  never  forgave  the  outrage 
to  his  sense  of  self-importance. 
Unless  our  memory  deceive  us, 
hints  to  this  effect  were  dropped  in 
his  moments  of  irritation  by  Sir 
Pvobert  himself;  at  all  events,  we 
know  that  the  tale  was  eagerly  cir- 
culated by  his  followers.  The  story 
may  or  may  not  have  some  founda- 
tion in  truth,  so  far  as  the  applica- 
tion for  office  is  concerned.  Mr 
Disraeli  was  not  a  rich  man  in 
1842.  He  was  conscious  of  his 
own  strength,  as  all  really  able 
men  are  j  and  if,  acting  on  that 
consciousness,  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  office  when  the  party 
which  he  had  faithfully  served  for 
five  years  came  into  power,  what 
blame  can  be  charged  against  him 
on  that  account  ?  If  the  application 
was  really  made,  the  parties  to  be 
blamed  are  those  who  paid  no  re- 
gard to  it,  and  who  lived  to  repent 
that  they  had  treated  with  neglect 
one  whose  possible  adhesion  to  their 
policy  might  have  averted  much  evil 
from  themselves.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  probable  enough  that  a  man  of 
ability,  as  well  as  of  genius,  should 
feel  acutely  the  sting  of  a  refusal. 
But  we  deny  that  either  in  1842  or 
subsequently  Mr  Disraeli  allowed 
the  memory  of  this  personal  slight 
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to  give  the  faintest  bias  to  the 
views  which  he  took  of  public 
affairs.  In  corroboration  of  this 
statement  we  may  refer  to  the  votes 
which  he  gave  as  often  as  really  im- 
portant questions  came  before  the 
House.  In  February  of  this  year, 
for  example,  Sir  Robert  Peel  intro- 
duced his  scheme  for  modifying  the 
Corn  Laws.  It  was  debated,  and 
carried  through  a  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  123.  Mr  Disraeli's 
name  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 
that  majority.  Mr  Villiers  soon 
afterwards  brought  forward  his  an- 
nual motion  for  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Mr  Disraeli  voted 
against  him.  In  March,  it  is  true 
that  he  himself  proposed  a  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  our  consu- 
lar system,  and  that  he  spoke  well 
and  at  some  length  on  the  subject. 
Peel  spoke  and  voted  against  the 
proposition,  which  was  in  conse- 
quence rejected.  And  it  is  likewise 
true  that,  subsequently  to  this  col- 
lision, Mr  Disraeli's  name  is  not 
always  to  be  found  among  those 
of  the  majority  which  affirmed  the 
policy  of  the  Premier  on  every 
occasion,  great  or  small.  For  in- 
stance, he  appears  not  to  have 
voted  against,  but  he  did  not 
vote  for,  the  imposition  of  an  In- 
come-tax in  March  of  this  year. 
He  did  not  oppose,  but  he  gave 
no  support  to,  those  measures  of 
the  Government  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disruption 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
took  no  part  in  the  Marriage  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  year.  He 
seems  to  have  absented  himself 
altogether  from  the  Church  debate ; 
and  in  the  Copyright  question, 
he  and  Peel  went  into  opposite 
lobbies.  But  these,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, were,  with  one  exception, 
points  of  secondary  importance  ; 
and  even  on  the  question  of  the 
Income-tax  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt 
whether,  in  declining  to  sanction 
its  imposition  in  1842,  Mr  Disraeli 
did  not  see  further  than  his  chief 
into  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  that  arrangement.  Up  to  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  writ- 


ing it  had  been  accepted  as  an 
axiom  in  the  science  of  statecraft, 
that,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
foreign  war,  recourse  should  never 
be  had  to  the  taxation  of  property. 
Make  luxuries — such  as  carriages, 
horses,  armorial  bearings,  and  such 
like  —  contribute  as  largely  as  is 
prudent  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  but  put  off  as  long  as 
you  can  treating  property — far  more 
income — as  a  legitimate  source  of 
ordinary  revenue.  Why  ?  Because, 
in  countries  popularly  governed — 
and  especially  in  an  old  consti- 
tutional monarchy  like  England, 
where  the  land  is  in  comparatively 
few  hands,  and  capital  and  labour 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  one  cannot 
suffer  without  inflicting  injury  on 
the  other  —  there  needs  but  an 
opening,  and  year  by  year  the  de- 
mand will  be  increased,  that  they 
should  bear  exclusively  the  burdens 
of  the  State  whom  the  State  ap- 
pears most  to  favour.  Now,  what 
is  this  except  a  policy  of  confisca- 
tion ?  We  have  not  in  this  coun- 
try come  as  yet  to  accept  the  princi- 
ple here  enunciated.  Our  customs, 
excise,  stamps,  £c.,  still  contribute 
the  largest  share  to  the  national 
revenue  ;  but  how  long,  under  the 
order  of  things  which  Whig  rest- 
lessness has  forced  upon  us,  may 
this  be  expected  to  last  1  Sir  Robert 
Peel  imposed  the  first  income-tax 
that  ever  was  levied. in  time  of 
peace  for  a  limited  period,  and 
fixed  it  at  a  moderate  level.  The 
three  years  had  not  expired  ere  a 
renewal  was  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained, and  the  amouut  has  ranged 
ever  since  between  fourpence  and 
tenpence  in  the  pound.  We  are  now 
paying  sixpence  in  the  pound.  But 
will  anybody  undertake  to  guaran- 
tee us  against  an  enormous  increase 
to  this  burden  after  our  household 
ratepayers  and  lodgers  come  to  ex- 
ercise the  franchise,  even  though 
the  arrangement  be  accompanied 
by  a  return  to  high  prohibitory 
duties  on  all  goods  imported  from 
abroad  except  such  as  the  earth 
produces'?  Sir  Robert  Peel  was, 
we  frankly  admit,  driven  to  this 
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shirt  through  the  extraordinary 
blundering  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ments which  had  for  ten  years  mis- 
managed the  affairs  of  the  country. 
Bu;  we  are  by  no  means  convinced 
that,  in  distrusting  the  wisdom  of 
the  expedient,  Mr  Disraeli  was  in 
error.  We  are  certain  that  in  not 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals, 
who  resisted  it  to  the  death,  he 
gave  the  best  proof  which  man 
could  offer  of  fealty  to  his  party. 

Air  Disraeli's  conduct  throughout 
tho  whole  business  was  consistent 
and  statesmanlike.  The  tax  ap- 
peared to  him  an  injudicious  one. 
He  abstained,  therefore, from  speak- 
ing in  its  favour,  or  even  voting 
for  it,  till  the  necessity  was  made 
clear  to  him.  And  then,  not 
without  a  protest,  and  taking  shel- 
ter under  the  expenses  of  the 
Affghan  war,  he  gave  a  silent 
vo;;e  in  support  of  the  Minister. 
Ho  was  more  resolute  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  attempt  of  the  Man- 
chester politicians  to  throw  the 
burden  exclusively  on  realised  pro- 
perty. The  profits  of  trade  are, 
for  the  most  part,  more  ample  than 
either  the  interest  of  money  in- 
vented or  the  rental  of  land  ;  and 
trading,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
land,  or  even  than  public  credit, 
lives  or  dies  according  as  Govern- 
ments are  capable  or  incapable  of 
protecting  it.  He  saw  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  traders  should  be 
exampt  from  the  operation  of  a  tax 
on  their  profits,  if  fundholders  and 
ovners  of  the  soil  must  pay  to  the 
St  ite  a  percentage  on  their  incomes. 
The  Manchester  men  were  defeated 
by  a  considerable  majority,  and  the 
tac  became  universal  on  incomes 
ra  iging  above  an  arbitrary  line. 

It  was  thus  that,  throughout  the 
first  two  years  of  Peel's  latest  tenure 
of  office,  Disraeli  bore  himself  con- 
si.'tently  and  honourably,  voting 
for  the  Minister  as  often  as  he 
thought  him  right,  voting  against 
him  when  he  believed  that  he  was 
wrong.  Not  that  he  ever  affected 
to  become  that  most  useless  and 
vs inglorious  of  public  characters, 
AH  independent  member.  Mr  Dis- 


raeli entered  Parliament  a  Tory, 
and  a  Tory  he  continued  and  still 
continues  to  be.  But  he  declined 
servilely  to  follow  a  leader  who, 
professing  Toryism,  adopted  the 
views  at  times,  and  at  times  bor- 
rowed the  policy,  of  the  Whigs. 
For  the  first  two  years  of  Peel's 
Administration  the  occasions  were 
indeed  rare  in  which  he  voted 
against  his  party.  Such  votes  were, 
moreover,  given  on  what  may  be 
called  general  questions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  proposal  to  disfranchise 
Sudbury  in  July  1842  he  resisted, 
going  with  the  minority  into  one 
lobby,  while  Peel  went  with  the 
majority  into  another;  and  his 
plea  was  this,  that  the  charges  of 
bribery  having  been  brought  home 
only  to  eight  or  nine  voters,  it  was 
unjust,  because  of  their  delinquen- 
cies, to  deprive  four  or  five  hun- 
dred innocent  men  of  their  rights 
as  citizens.  Again,  when  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  support  the 
Government,  he  stood  aloof  from 
time  to  time  altogether.  He  sym- 
pathised with  the  promoters  of 
the  second  national  petition  so 
far,  that  he  thought  it  ungenerous 
to  shut  the  door  of  the  House 
against  them.  This  Whigs  and 
Peelites  combined  to  do.  He,  with 
his  friend  Lord  John  Manners,  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  division. 
But  when  the  Budget  was  assailed, 
and  assailed  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  Whig  Budget,  he  again  made 
clear  the  fact  that  a  policy  of 
free  trade  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  policy  of  the  Tories  —  origi- 
nated by  Pitt,  and  gradually  but 
steadily  reverted  to  as  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  great  war  of  the 
French  Revolution  as  circumstan- 
ces would  allow.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr  Disraeli  did  not  profess  the 
political  faith  of  Mr  Ricardo  in 
this  matter.  He  was  an  advocate 
for  commercial  treaties,  as  opposed 
to  the  unconditional  repeal  of  im- 
port duties ;  an  old-fashioned  no- 
tion, perhaps,  yet  a  notion  then 
entertained  and  acted  upon  by 
the  leaders  of  both  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  State.  In  April  1843 
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he  spoke  with  great  boldness  and 
effect  on  the  question.  Mr  Glad- 
stone fenced  with  it,  as  his  custom 
had  begun  to  be.  Peel  was  more 
decided  ;  and  the  Bill  which  Mr 
Ricardo  had  proposed  for  a  general 
lowering  of  the  customs  duties  was 
thrown  out,  in  a  tolerably  full 
house,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-four. 
The  remainder  of  the  session  of 
1843  passed  without  producing  any 
apparent  effect  either  on  the  stability 
of  the  Government  or  on  the  feelings 
of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  support- 
ed. Here  and  there,  indeed,  signs 
appeared  of  anxiety  on  the  Tory 
benches  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  Min- 
ister was  still  in  the  main  conserva- 
tive ;  and  if  from  time  to  time  he 
seemed  to  postpone  the  agricultural 
and  colonial  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interests,  men  reconciled  them- 
selves as  they  best  could  to  the 
change,  believing  it  to  be  inevi- 
table. With  the  spring  of  1844 
came  in,  however,  a  more  decided 
bearing  towards  the  policy  of  the 
Opposition,  without  any  attempt 
having  been  made  to  satisfy  his 
own  adherents  that  the  course  pro- 
posed was  a  wise  course.  It  was 
a  great  mistake  this — a  serious  po- 
litical blunder — which  did  more  to 
lessen  Peel's  influence  and  to  break 
up  his  party  than  any  legislative 
measure,  or  series  of  measures,  to 
which  he  lent  himself.  The  truth 
is,  that  Peel  could  not  "  educate  "  a 
party.  Shy,  self-contained,  not  to 
say  egotistical  and  self-sufficient,  he 
must  either  be  blindly  followed  or 
not  followed  at  all.  He  would  not 
condescend  to  reason  with  his  sup- 
porters, or  anywhere,  except  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  combat  their 
prejudices.  How  different  in  this 
respect  is  the  present  leader  of  the 
Tories !  Patient  of  advice,  even 
when  he  knows  it  to  be  unsound — 
open  to  argument,  whether  the  ar- 
guer  be  or  be  not  a  man  of  weight — 
he  controls  others  quite  as  much  by 
the  suavity  of  his  manner  as  by  the 
force  and  clearness  of  his  reasoning. 
Peel  was  entirely  wanting  in  this 
great  qualification  for  the  leadership 


of  a  party.  He  rejected  advice — he 
was  offended  by  remonstrance — he 
took  no  one  into  counsel  with  him- 
self except  a  very  few  favourites. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when, 
session  after  session,  he  seemed  to 
the  great  country  party  to  be  more 
and  more  deserting  them,  the  only 
means  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
restrain  them  from  making  open 
show  of  their  anger  was  by  threat- 
ening to  resign.  Two  memorable 
instances  of  this  mode  of  managing 
a  party  occurred  in  1844,  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  our  readers. 

When  the  country  party  saw  that 
a  policy  of  free  trade  was  getting 
into  the  ascendant,  they  not  un- 
naturally desired  to  share  in  its 
advantages.  A  motion  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  deal  with  the 
malt-duty,  which  the  Government 
resisted,  and  on  which  it  was  de- 
feated. The  victors  in  that  strife 
hardly  rejoiced  in  their  own  suc- 
cess. They  had  believed  that  the 
Minister,  if  he  declined  to  support, 
would  at  all  events  not  oppose 
them.  And  when,  by  opposing  them, 
he  put  himself  into  a  minority, 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  felt 
at  least  as  much  of  annoyance  as 
of  satisfaction.  Accordingly,  when, 
after  a  day  or  two's  delay,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  House  that  it  should 
rescind  the  adverse  vote,  the  House 
adopted  the  suggestion  without  a 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists.  Tactics  such  as 
these  cannot,  however,  be  safely  or 
often  repeated ;  and  hence  when, 
after  a  second  defeat  on  the  sugar 
question,  Peel  again  required  the 
House  to  stultify  itself,  a  con- 
siderable section  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers rebelled.  They  could  not 
endure  to  see  the  West  Indies 
utterly  ruined.  They  became  im- 
patient of  the  rule  of  one  who  re- 
quired them  to  co-operate  in  effect- 
ing that  ruin.  Mr  Disraeli  became 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  dissatisfied 
section  of  the  Tory  party,  and  his 
speech,  which  produced  a  great 
effect  when  delivered,  is  still  well 
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worth  reading.  "  I  think,"  he  said 
emong  other  things,  "  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  should 
deign  to  consult  a  little  more  the 
feelings  of  his  party.  I  do  not 
think  he  ought  to  drag  them  un- 
reasonably through  the  mire.  He 
has  already  once  this  session  made 
them  repeal  a  solemn  decision  at 
which  they  had  arrived,  and  now 
he  comes  down  again  and  says, 
*  Unless  you  rescind  another  im- 
portant resolution,  I  will  no  longer 
take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  affairs.'  Now, 
]  really  think  that  to  rescind  one 
vote  during  the  session  is  enough/' 
Again,  "I  remember  in  1841,  when 
the  right  honourable  baronet  sup- 
ported the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Liverpool,  he 
said,  '  I  have  never  joined  in  the 
anti-slavery  cry,  and  now  I  will  not 
join  in  the  cry  of  cheap  sugar.' 
Two  years  have  elapsed,  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has 
joined  in  the  anti-slavery  cry,  and 
has  adopted  the  cry  of  cheap  sugar. 
3  Jut  it  seems  that  the  right  honour- 
able baronet's  horror  of  slavery 
extends  to  every  place  except  the 
benches  behind  him.  There  the 
gang  is  still  assembled,  and  there 
the  thong  of  the  whip  still  sounds. 
.  .  .  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man came  into  power  on  the 
strength  of  our  votes,  but  he  would 
rely  for  the  permanency  of  his 
Ministry  on  his  political  opponents. 
]  le  may  be  right — he  may  even,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  successful — in 
pursuing  this  line  of  conduct  which 
l;e  has  adopted,  in  menacing  his 
friends  and  cringing  to  his  oppon- 
ents ',  but  I  for  one  am  disposed 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  success  tend- 
ing neither  to  the  honour  of  the 
House  nor  to  his  own  credit/' 

This  speech,  the  first  sharp  appeal 
which  he  made  to  the  latent  inde- 
pendence of  men  who  were  begin- 
ning to  believe  themselves  cheated, 
met  with  great  applause.  It  ope- 
rated, also,  like  a  pilot-balloon  sent 
up  to  try  how  the  currents  of  wind 
are  setting.  The  object  of  his  sar- 


casm accepted  it  as  the  throwing 
down  of  the  gauntlet ;  and  between 
them,  from  that  day  forth,  there 
ceased  to  be  even  the  semblance  of 
mutual  respect  and  confidence. 

Though  dissatisfied  with  his 
leader,  Mr  Disraeli  was  not  on  that 
account  dissatisfied  with  his  party. 
He  never  abjured  the  principles 
which  he  professed  to  hold  when 
first  taking  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  neither  went 
himself  nor  stimulated  others  to 
go  into  opposition,  but  supported 
the  Minister  whenever  he  could, 
and  when  he  could  not,  absented 
himself  from  divisions.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  he  carried  this  point 
of  honour  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion is  very  remarkable.  When 
Sir  James  Graham  was  called  to 
account  for  opening  letters  at  the 
post-office,  Mr  Disraeli  refused  to 
join  in  the  cry,  or  to  speak  against 
him.  The  proceeding  was  one 
which  no  honourable  mind  could 
approve,  though  many  condoned  it. 
Mr  Disraeli  was  not  one  of  these. 
He  disapproved,  but  declined  join- 
ing in  a  vote  of  censure.  When, 
however,  it  was  proposed  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  support  the  pro- 
posal. With  his  friend  Lord  John 
Manners,  he  voted  for  the  inquiry; 
which  Peel  resisted,  and  which 
was  in  consequence  refused  by  a 
majority  of  ninety-five. 

There  arose,  also,  in  the  course  of 
this  session  two  questions  of  privi- 
lege, in  both  of  which  Mr  Disraeli 
pursued  an  independent  course. 
He  was  adverse  to  the  prosecution 
of  Stockdale,  the  printer,  which 
came  to  nothing ;  and  he  took  part 
against  Peel,  in  deprecating  the 
notice  which  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Mr  Hogg  determined  to  take 
in  Parliament  of  a  speech  deliver- 
ed by  Mr  Ferrand,  then  member  for 
Knaresborough,  on  the  hustings. 
There  had  been  a  petition  against 
the  return  of  Mr  Walter  for  Not- 
tingham, and  Sir  James  Graham, 
Mr  Hogg,  and  Mr  Disraeli  sat  upon 
the  committee  which  inquired  into 
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the  case.  Mr  "Walter  was  unseated, 
according  to  Mr  Ferrand's  version 
of  the  story,  through  the  gross  per- 
version of  justice  by  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr  Hogg.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  supported  the  demand  of  these 
gentlemen  for  redress.  Mr  Disraeli, 
without  pretending  to  justify  all 
that  Mr  Ferrand  had  said,  advised 
that  the  subject  should  be  allowed 
to  rest.  In  doing  so  he  did  not 
spare  either  Peel  or  Graham.  The 
former  he  reminded  of  his  rash 
charge  in  the  House  itself  against 
Mr  Cobden  as  an  instigator  of 
assassination.  The  latter  he  scari- 
fied. "  I  must  say,"  he  observed, 
*'  that  having  differed  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  on 
subjects  analogous  to  the  pre- 
sent, that  after  the  experience  he 
has  had  of  the  assertions  of  Parlia- 
mentary privilege,  although  he  was 
supported  on  those  occasions  by 
the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
London  (Lord  John  Russell), 
who,  I  observe,  has  rather  with- 
drawn of  late  his  support  from  her 
Majesty's  Government,  I  think  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  taking, 
as  he  did,  the  great  historical  view 
— the  'bottle-conjuror's  view' — of 
the  case,  might  really,  after  what 
has  occurred,  allow  the  matter  to 
drop,  feeling  assured  that  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  Knaresborough 
has  received  a  great  moral  lesson, 
so  that  when  he  appears  on  the 
hustings  in  future  he  will,  as  I  doubt 
not  he  will,  not  adopting  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  almost  as  cautious  there  as  he 
is  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Two  remarkable  peculiarities  ap- 
pear all  this  while  in  Mr  Disraeli's 
political  career.  He  supported 
every  motion,  by  whomsoever  made, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  He  systematically  abstain- 
ed from  touching  questions  which 
affected  the  Church  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Ireland.  He  gave  no  vote 
for  damaging  that  great  national 
institution  in  any  way,  but  he  de- 


clined, so  to  speak,  to  legislate 
about  it.  Again,  in  him  Lord  Ash- 
ley found  a  steady  supporter  in 
his  noble  efforts  to  restrict  the 
hours  of  labour  in  factories,  and  to 
guard  women  and  children  from 
being  worked  in  mines  like  beasts 
of  burthen.  Not  once  was  Lord 
Ashley  sustained  by  a  vote  from 
Mr  Cobden  or  Mr  Bright.  Not 
often  did  he  find  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel  or  Sir  James  Graham  willing 
supporters.  Again,  while  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  speaking  and  voting 
against  every  proposal  to  interfere 
with  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  Mr  Disraeli's  name  never 
once  appears  in  the  lists  of  a  divi- 
sion. When,  indeed,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Opposition  to  go  into 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  general  state  of 
Ireland,  that  attempt  to  embar- 
rass the  Government  he  resisted. 
But  he  took  no  part  whatever  in 
settling  whether  there  should  be 
more  or  fewer  bishops  —  more  or 
fewer  amalgamations  of  parishes. 
So  also,  in  disputes  about  the  pos- 
session, by  rival  sects  of  Dissenters, 
of  chapels  and  other  endowments, 
which  they  called  upon  Parliament 
to  settle  for  them,  in  these  he  took 
no  share.  There  is  something  very 
suggestive  in  all  this.  It  seems  as 
if  already  he  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  should  be  called  upon 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
adjustment  of  religious  difficulties; 
and,  more  prudent  than  his  rival, 
he  was  determined  to  approach  the 
subject,  when  constrained  to  do  so, 
unfettered  by  pledges,  which  are 
easily  given,  but  which  it  is  very 
hard  to  withdraw  again  except  with 
discredit.  We  shall  see  by-and-by, 
how,  by  circumstances  and  the  in- 
stigations of  genius,  which  up  to 
that  moment  had  been  kept  down 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  he  was  forced  to  the  front. 
As  yet  he  sits  in  the  back  benches, 
comparatively  little  heeded.  He  will 
take  a  more  prominent  place,  both 
in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  when  we 
resume  our  biographical  sketch. 
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THE    ODES    OF    HORACE. 
(Concluded  from  page  43  in  our  last  Number.) 

WITH  this  Number  we   conclude     of  the  general  reader  and  the  criticism 
the  specimens  of  an  attempt  respect-     of  Horatian  scholars, 
fully  submitted  to  the  consideration 

BOOK  IV.— ODE  III. 

TO   MELPOMENE. 

Introduction. 

The  sweetness  and  dignity  of  this  Hymn,  which    gave  authority  and 

ode  have  been  a  theme  of  unquali-  sanction  to  Horace's  claim  to  be  "  Ro- 

fied  praise  to  the  critics.      It  was  maneB  fidicen  lyrae." 
evidently  written  after  the  Secular 

"  Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  semeL" 

Whom  thou,  Melpomene, 
Hast  once  with  still  bright  aspect  marked  at  birth,* 

On  him  no  Isthmian  toils 
Shall  shed  the  lustre  of  an  athlete's  fame ; 

Him  shall  no  fiery  steed 
Ravish  to  victory  in  Achaian  car ; 

In  him  no  warlike  deeds 
Shall  from  the  hill-top  of  the  Capitol 

Show  to  a  world's  applause 
The  glorious  image  of  a  conquering  chief, 

With  Delian  leaves  adorned, 
Who  crushed  the  swelling  menaces  of  kings  ; 

Yet  him  shall  streams  that  flow 
Through  fertile  Tibur,  and  the  thick-grown  locks 

Of  the  green  forest-kings, 
Endow  with  lordship — in  JSolian  song. 


Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  semel  Ornatum  foliis  ducem, 

Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris,  Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 

ir.um  non  labor  Isthmius  ._  ,      -,,/-,     .,  ,. 

Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger  Ostendet  Capitolio  :  f 

Sed  qu?e  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt, 

Curru  ducet  Achaico  Et  spissse  nemorum  comae 

Victorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis  Fingent  ^Eolio  carmine  nobilem. 

*  "  Nascentem  placido  himine  videris."  The  image  here  is  taken  from  astrology. 
To  Melpomene  is  ascribed  the  influence  of  the  planet  ascendant  at  birth,  and  by 
wliich,  in  technical  terms,  the  "  Native  "  (or  new-born)  is  "  aspected." 

i*  "Neque  res  bellica 
Ornatum  foliis  ducem, 

Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 
Ostendet  Capitolio." 

"  Ostendet "  is  a  woi'd  borrowed  from  the  ceremonies  designed  for  pomp  and 
ostentation.  The  victorious  general  was  shown  at  the  Capitol,  where  he  returned 
thanks  to  Jove  and  the  gods,  deposited  the  spoils,  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
world. — TORRENTITJS,  DACIEE. 

VOL,  CIV. — NO.  DCXXX1V.  K 
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Me  have  the  sons  of  Rome, 
Sovereign  of  cities,  deigned  to'  enrol  amidst 

The  choir  beloved  of  bards, 
And  now  ev'n  Envy  bites  with  milder  fang. 

O  thou  Pierian  Muse, 
That  tun'st  the  sweet  clash  of  the  golden  shell ; 

Thou  who,  if  such  thy  will, 
Couldst  make  mute  fishes  musical  as  swans, 

Thine  is  the  boon,  all  thine, 
That  I  am  singled  from  the  passers-by, 

"  Lyrist  of  Roman  song  !  " — 
Thine  that  I  breathe  and  please,  if  please  I  may.* 


Romse  principis  urbium 
Dignatur  soboles  inter  amabiles 

Vatum  ponere  me  chores, 

Et  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 

0  testudinis  aureae 
Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Fieri,  temperas, 


0  mutis  quoque  piscibus 
Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum, 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est, 

Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 
Romanes  fidicen  lyrae  t 

Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo,  tuum  est. 


ODE  IV. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  DRTJSUS  AND  THE  RACE  OF  THE  NEROS. 

Introduction. 


When,  A.U.C.  738-9,  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  were  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
the  fierce  tribes  of  the  Vindelici  and 
Rseti  (the  first  occupying  a  consider- 
able range  of  country  between  the 
Danube  and  Lake  Constance,  the  last 
neighbouring  them  to  the  south,  and 
extending  to  Lake  Como)  made  forays 
into  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  attend- 
ed with  great  cruelty  and  massacre. 
Augustus  sent  against  them  Drusus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  then  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He 
defeated  and  drove  them  from  Italy. 
It  is  clearly  in  honour  of  the  victory 
under  Drusus  that  the  ode  is  compos- 
ed. But  as  these  tribes  renewed  their 
predatory  incursions  into  Gaul,  Tibe- 
rius was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Drusus 
with  additional  forces.  Thus  united, 
the  two  brothers  reduced  these  and 
other  tribes — such  as  the  Genauni 
and  Breuni — into  the  Romau  pro- 
vince of  RsetisB  (Rsetia  Prima  and 
Secunda).  It  was  in  honour  of  this 
completed  conquest,  and  of  the  part 
which  Tiberius  had  in  it,  that  Ode 
xiv.  was  composed,  and,  as  may  be 
reasonably  supposed,  somewhat  sub- 
sequently to  Ode  iv.  The  opening  of 


this  poem  is  unusually  lengthy  and  in- 
volved. It  takes  four  strophes,  or  six- 
teen verses,  before  it  disentangles  itself 
of  its  similes  and  reaches  their  appli- 
cation. "We  do  not  think  that  it 
deserves  the  blame  some  critics  have 
attached  to  it  for  the  slowness  and 
complication  with  which  the  image 
of  the  young  eagle  is  worked  out ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  the  hesitating  efforts 
of  the  bird  before  it  gathers  strength 
to  attack  dragons  are  artistically  ex- 
pressed in  the  labour  of  the  verse. 
But  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  the 
poem  would  not  have  been  better 
without  the  second  simile  of  the  lion- 
whelp,  which  has  no  novelty  to  re- 
commend it,  and  is  very  inferior  in 
picturesque  vigour  to  the  first  one, 
while  it  is  less  appropriate  to  the 
eulogy  on  Drusus.  The  young  eagle 
training  itself  to  grapple  with  dra- 
gons that  resist  it,  conveys  an  image 
of  force  against  force  ;  but  it  is  very 
little  honour  to  a  lion-whelp  to  con- 
quer a  helpless  roe-deer  or  she-goat ; 
"caprea"  means  either,  but  Yonge 
appears  to  us  right  in  giving  the  for- 
mer interpretation  to  the  word  in 
this  passage. 


*  "  Quod  spiro,"  "that  I  breathe  the  breath  of  song  " — "  quod  movet  me  spiritus 

pOetlCUS." — DlLLENBURGER,  ORELLI,  &C. 
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"  Qualem  ministrum  fulminis  alitem." 

Ev'n  as  the  thunder's  winged  minister — 
To  whom,  proved  true  to  Jove's  entrusted  charge 
In  gold -haired  Ganymede, 

Heaven's  king  gave  kingdom  over  wandering  birds- 
Urged  from  his  eyrie  by  the  goad  of  youth, 
And  pulses  glowing  with  ancestral  fire, 
Learns  from  the  winds  of  spring, 

When  gone  the  rain-clouds,  timidly  to  soar, 

Till  on  the  sheepfold  rushes  down  its  foe  ; 
Next,  bolder  grown,  the  hungering  greed  not  less 
Of  battle  than  of  food, 

Drives  him  on  dragons  that  resist  his  beak  ; 

Or  as  in  gladsome  pastures  the  wild  roe, 
About  to  die  by  fangs  unfleshed  before, 
Sees  the  fierce  lion-whelp, 

Fresh  from  the  udders  of  the  tawny  dam  ; — 

So  the  Vindelici  young  Drusus  saw 
Leading  war  home  to  their  own  Rsetian  Alps  ; 
Whence  from  all  time  they  learned 

To  arm  their  hands  with  Amazonian  axe.* 

I  pause  not  now  to  ask  ;  nor  is  the  lore 
Of  all  things  lore  allowed  ;  enough  that  hosts, 
Victorious  long  and  far, 

Vanquished  in  turn  by  a  young  arm  and  brain, 


Qualem  ministrum  fulminis  alitem, 
Cui  rex  deorum  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit,  expertus  fidelem 
Jupiter  in  Ganymede  flavo, 

Olim  juventas  et  patrius  vigor 
Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium, 
Vernique  jam  nimbis  remotis 
Insolitos  docuere  nisus 

Venti  paventem,  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus, 
Nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnse ; 


Qualemve  Isetis  caprea  pascuis 
Intenta  fulvse  matris  ab  ubere 
Jam  lacte  depulsum  leonem, 
Dente  novo  peritura,  vidit : 

Videre  Rsetis  bella  sub  Alpibus  f 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici ; — quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 
Tempus  Amazonia  securi 

Dextras  obarmet,  quserere  distuli ; 
Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia  : — sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervae, 
Consiliis  juvenis  revictse, 


*   "Quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 

Tempus  Amazonia  securi 
Dextras  obarmet,  quaerere  distuli, 
Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia." 

These  lines  are  so  little  in  poetic  keeping  with  the  noble  earnestness  of  those  im- 
mediately before  and  after  them,  that  they  have  been  summarily  rejected  by  several 
editors,  and  Franke  asserts  them  to  be  a  silly  interpolation.  They  are,  however,  justly 
no  doubt,  considered  genuine  by  the  best  of  the  later  authorities.  Nor,  indeed,  are 
they  inconsistent  with  Horace's  habit  of  introducing  a  sudden  change  of  playfulness 
or  irony  in  the  midst  of  his  gravest  verse.  To  us  they  seem  evidently  a  satirical 
allusion  either  to  some  rival  poem  or  to  some  prosy  archaeological  treatise  of  his 
own  day  upon  the  origin  or  customs  of  the  Vindelici;  and  we  lose  the  point  because 
we  have  lost  the  poem  or  the  treatise. 

t  "  Videre  Rsetis  bella  sub  Alpibus."  Maclean e  agrees  with  Orelli  in  adopting 
Bt  utley's  emendation — '*  Raetis  "  instead  of  "  Raeti. "  See  Orelli's  excursus  to  this 
ode,  and  Macleane's  comprehensive  note. 
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Felt  what  the  mind  and  what  the  heart  achieve, 
When  reared  and  fostered  amidst  blest  abodes, 
And  with  parental  love 

A  Caesar's  soul  inspires  a  Nero's  sons.1 

Brave  and  good  natures  generate  natures  brave. 
In  steer  and  steed  ancestral  virtue  shows. 
Bold  eagles  never  yet, 

Instead  of  eaglets,  begot  timorous  doves. 

Still  training  speeds  the  inborn  vigour's  growth  ; 
Sound  culture  is  the  armour  of  the  breast. 
Where  fails  the  moral  lore, 

Vice  disennobles  ev'n  the  noblest  born. 

What  to  the  Neros  owest  thou,  O  Borne  ! 
Witness  Metaurus,  routed  Hasdrubal, 
And  that  all-glorious  day 

Which  chased  from  Latium  the  receding  shades, 

First  dawn  that  laughed  with  victory  !     How  till  then 
Swept  through  Italia  the  dire  African, 
As  fire  rides  forest  pines. 

Or  Eurus  rushes  o'er  Sicilian  seas. 

But  from  that  day,  labouring  illustrious  on, 
Victory  to  victory  linked,  the  Roman  grew — 
Till  in  the  shrines  laid  waste 

By  Punic  riot  and  fierce  sacrilege, 

Once  more  erect  stood  forth  the  gods  of  Rome. 
Then  thus  outspoke  perfidious  Hannibal : 
"  We  deer,  foredoomed  as  prey 

To  ravenous  wolves,  our  own  destroyers  chase, 

Whom  'tis  our  amplest  triumph  to  elude, 
And,  hiding  from,  escape.     Race  which,  cast  forth 
A  waif  on  Tuscan  seas 

From  Troy's  red  crater,  still  had  strength  to  house 

In  cities  ravished  from  Ausonian  soil, 
Its  gods,  its  worship,  and  its  grey-haired  sires, 
Yea,  and  its  new-born  babes, 

The  destined  fathers  of  the  men  to  be ; 


Seiisere,  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles 
Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus, 
Posset,  quid  August!  paternus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  ; 
Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum 
Virtus  ;  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam : 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant ; 
Utcunque  defecere  mores, 
Indecorant  bene  nata  culpse. 

Quid  debeas,  0  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus,  et  pulcher  f  ugatis 
Ille  dies  Latio  tenebris, 


Qui  primus  alma  risit  adorea, 
Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas, 
Ceu  flamma  per  taedas,  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 

Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus 
Romana  pubes  crevit,  et  impio 
Vastata  Poenorum  tumultu 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos  : 

Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
Cervi,  luporum  prseda  rapacium, 
Sectamur  ultro,  quos  opimus 

Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 

Gens,  quse  cremate  fortis  ab  Ilio 
Jactata  Tuscis  sequoribus  sacra, 
Natosque  maturosque  patres 
Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes, 
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Ev'n  as  the  ilex,  lopped  by  axes  rude, 
Where,  rich  with  dusky  boughs,  soars  Algidus, 
Through  loss,  through  wounds,  receives 

New  gain,  new  life — yea,  from  the  very  steel : 

Not  fiercer  did  the  Hydra  hewn,  regrow 
Against  Alcides,  chafed  to  be  o'ercome  ; 
Nor  dragon-teeth,  earth-sown 

In  Thebes  or  Colchis,  spring  to  armed  men ; 

Merged  in  the  deeps,  more  fair  comes  forth  its  star : 
Wrestle  and  win,  it  bears  the  winner  down  ; 
Conquers  its  conquerors, 

And  wives  in  safety  babble  of  its  wars. 

No  more  to  Carthage  shall  I  send  proud  news ; 
Dies,  dies  the  power,  the  fortune,  the  renown 
Of  the  great  Punic  name  ; 

Dies  hope  itself,  for  Hasdrubal  is  slain.* 

There's  nought  the  hands  of  men  from  Claudius  sprung 
Shall  not  achieve,  with  Jove  their  guardian  god, 
Through  the  sharp  stress  of  war 

Sped  by  the  providence  of  heedful  cares." 


Duns  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrse  feraei  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 

Non  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Hercuiem, 
Monstrumve  submisere  Colchi 
Majus  Echioniseve  Thebae. 

Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit ; 
Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 


Cum  laude  victorem,  geretque 
Proelia  conjugibus  loquenda. 

Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos :  oceidit,  occidit 
Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis,  Hasdrubale  interempto. 

Nil  Claudise  non  perficient  manus, 
Quas  et  beniguo  numine  Jupiter 
Defendit,  et  curse  sagaces 
Expediunt  per  acuta  belli. 


ODE  VIL 

TO  TORQUATUS. 

Introduction, 


The  Torquatus  here  addressed  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  Torquatus  whom 
Horace  invites  to  supper,  Epist.,  Lib. 
I.  v.  Estre,  considering  there  was 
no  ground  for  Weichert's  assump- 
tion that  this  person  was  C.  Nonius 
Asprenas  Torquatus,  mentioned  in 
Suetonius  (in  Vit.  Angusti),  expresses 
his  surprise  that  the  commentators 


had  not  thought  of  Aulus  Torqua- 
tus, of  whom  Nepos  speaks  in  his 
Life  of  Atticus,  c.  11,  who  had  served 
with  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi, 
and  was  therefore  Horace's  old  fellow- 
soldier.  Macleane  considers  the  poem 
to  be  one  of  Horace's  earlier  odes, 
and  introduced  to  swell  the  fascicu- 
lus— or,  as  we  should  say,  fill  up  the 


*  Torrentius  considers  that  here  ends  the  speech  attributed  to  Hannibal,  and 
that  in  the  last  verse  Horace  speaks  in  his  own  person, — an  opinion  which  has  had 
many  followers,  and  is  defended  by  Mr  Conington.  Orelli,  supported  by  Macleane 
and  Yonge,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  the  speech  of  Hannibal  is  continued 
to  the  close  of  the  ode — firstly,  because  it  is  more  complimentary  to  the  Neros 
that  their  praise  and  predicted  renown  should  come  from  the  mouth  of  their  foe  ; 


secondly,  because  it  is  more  poetical  to  conclude  the  poem  with  the  prophecy  of 
B  annibal,  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  Pindar, 


as  Olymp.  4,  and  Nem.  4. 
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volume.     We  do  not  see  much  cause  with  the  tone  of  the  epistle,  published 

for  that  supposition.    The  sentiment  probably  five  or  six  years  before  the 

is  one  habitual  to  Horace  at  every  Fourth  Book  of  Odes, 
stage  of  his  life,  and  it  is  in  harmony 


"  Diffugere  nives ;  redeunt  jam  gramma  campis." 

Fled  the  snows — now  the  grass  has  returned  to  the  meadows, 

And  their  locks  to  the  trees  ; 
Now  the  land's  face  is  changed,  dwindled  rivers  receding 

Glide  in  calm  by  their  shores. 

Now,  unrobed,  may  the  Grace  intertwined  with  her  sisters 

Join  the  dance  of  the  Nymphs. 
"  Things  immortal,  hope  not !  "  saith  the  Year — saith  the  Moment 

Stealing  off  this  soft  day. 

Winter  thaws,  spring  has  breathed  ;  quick  on  spring  tramples  summer, 

And  is  gone  to  his  grave  ; 
Appled  autumn  his  fruits  will  have  shed  forth,  and  then 

Dearth  and  winter  once  more. 

But  the  swift  moons  restore  change  and  loss  in  the  heavens, 

When  we  go  where  have  gone 
Good  ^Eneas,  and  opulent  Tullus  and  Ancus, 

We  are  dust  and  a  shade.* 

Who  knows  if  the  gods  will  yet  add  a  to-morrow 

To  the  sum  of  to-day  ? 
Count  as  saved  from  an  heir's  greedy  hands  all  thou  givest 

To  that  friend — thine  own  self. 


Diffugere   nives  ;    redeunt  jam    gramina     Pomifer  Auctumnus  fruges  effuderit  ;  et 
campis,  mox 

Arboribusque  comse  ;  Bruma  recurrit  iuers. 

Mutat  terra  vices,  et  decrescentia  ripas          -~ 

Fluminanetereuiit  Damna  ^  repa          C8elestia 


Fluminapnetereuiit; 

Gratia  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus      Quo  0  dives  Tullus  et 

PulvfsTumbra  sumu, 


I»n  neSpes    monet  Annus  et 

almum  Quis  scit,  an  adjiciant  hodiernae  crastina 
Quae  rapit  Hora  diem.  summae 

Tempora  di  superi  ? 

Frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris,  Ver  preterit  Cuncta  manus    avidas    fugient    heredis, 

>3Sstas  amico 

Interitura,  simul  Quae  dederis  animo. 


*  i.e.,  dus't  in  the  tomb,  and  a  shade  in  Hades. 

•t*  "Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  caelestia  lun»3."  Macleane  appears  to  us 
right  in  differing  from  Orelli,  who  refers  "  damna  cselestia "  to  the  changes  of  the 
moon.  "  'Tamen'  shows  that  the  changes  and  deteriorations  of  the  Aveather  and 
seasons  are  intended,  and  'celeres  lunse'  are  the  quick-revolving  months" — i.e., 
without  metaphor,  time  brings  back  the  seasons — time  does  not  bring  back  us 
men  when  we  once  vanish. 

+  "  Pius  jfineas."  Orelli  prefers  "  pater,"  Macleane  "  plus,"  and,  we  think,  with 
good  reason. 
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When  once  dead,  the  illustrious  tribunal  of  Minos 

Once  for  all  pronounced  doom, 
Noble  birth,  suasive  tongue,  moral  worth,  O  Torquatus, 

Keinstate  thee  no  more. 

Her  Hippolytus  chaste  from  the  midnight  of  Hades 

Dian's  self  could  not  free  ; 
Lethe's  chains  coiled  around  his  own  best-loved  Pirithous, 

Theseus'  self  could  not  rend. 


Cum  semel  occideris,  et  de  te  splendida  *  Infernis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudi- 

Minos  cum 

Fecerit  arbitria,  Liberat  Hippolytum, 

Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  Nee  Lethaea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 

non  te  Vincula  Pirithoo. 

Restituet  pietas ; 


ODE   XIY. 

TO   AUGUSTUS,    AFTER  THE  VICTORIES   OF  TIBERIUS. 

Introduction. 

The  introduction  to  Ode  iv.  in  this  memorates  the  subsequent  and  corn- 
book  has  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  pleting  conquests  of  Tiberius,  and 
sketched  the  outline  of  the  events  refers  all  to  the  honour  of  Augustus 
which  led  to  the  composition  of  this  in  the  establishment  of  his  empire, 
ode.  As  the  former  was  devoted  to  and  the  consummation  of  his  for- 
the  praises  of  Drusus,  so  this  com-  tunes  and  his  glory. 

<l  Quse  cura  Patrum,  quseve  Quiritium." 

By  what  care  can  the  Senate  of  Rome,  and  Rome's  people, 
With  a  largess  of  honours  sufficiently  ample  ; 
By  what  titles,  what  archives  to  time, 
Eternise  thy  virtues,  Augustus, 

Prince  supremest,  wherever  the  sun  lights  a  region 
That  man  can  inhabit  ?     What  in  war  thou  availest, 
The  Vindelici  lately  have  learned, 

Free  till  then  from  the  law  of  the  Roman. 

By  no  even  exchange  in  the  barter  of  bloodshed/I" 
Drusus,  leading  thy  hosts,  overthrew  the  fleet  Breuni — 
The  Genaunian  implacable  race — 
And  the  citadels  piled  upon  Alps 


Quse  cura  Patrum,  quseve  Quiritium  Quern  legis  expertes  Latinse, 

Plenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas,  Vindelici  didicere  nuper, 

Auguste.  virtutes  in  aevum  /-\  «j  •»«•    *.                    »T-T ±. 

Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos  §md  M^rte  Posses'.    *filite  nam  tuo 

Drusus  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus, 

^Eternet,  0,  qua  sol  habitabiles  Breunosque  veloces,  et  arces 

Illustrat  oras,  maxime  principum  ?  Alpibus  impositas  tremendis, 


*  "  'Splendida,'  an  epithet  more  proper  of  the  court  and  tribunal  than  of  the 
judgment  (arbitria)  given.  .  .  .  The  choice  of  poetic  figure  by  which  to  enlarge  the 
simple  notion,  '  cum  sernel  occideris,'  was  probably  suggested  by  Torquatus's  own 
profession  as  an  advocate,  alluded  to  in  Ep.  I.  v.  8,  9."— YONGE. 

*h  "  Plus  vice  simplici."  This  does  not  mean  "more  than  once,"  but,  as  the 
scholiasts  interpret,  "  with  double  loss  to  the  enemy  ;  "  or  literally,  as  Maclean e 
renders  it,  "  with  more  than  an  even  exchange  " — i.e.,  of  blood. 
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Horror-breathing  ;  then  Nero  the  elder  completed 
Glories  due  to  thine  auspice  in  one  crowning  battle  ; 
Closed  the  raid  of  the  savage,  and  crushed 
The  grim  might  of  the  giant-like  Kseti. 

All  conspicuous  he  rode  where  the  fight  raged  the  fiercest, 
Wasting  down,  to  what  wrecks  !  that  array  of  stern  bosoms, 
Self-surrendered  as  offerings  to  death, 
In  the  stubborn  devotion  to  freedom. 

Through  the  foe  went  his  way  as  the  blast  o'er  the  billows 
When  the  Pleiads  are  cleaving  the  rain-clouds  asunder, 
And  the  snort  of  his  war-horse  was  heard 
In  the  midst  of  the  lightnings  of  battle.* 

As  when  Aufidus,  laving  the  kingdoms  of  Daunus, 
In  his  form  of  wild  bullf  rushes  headlong  in  fury, 
And  launches  the  horror  of  floods 

O'er  the  corn-fields  prepared  for  the  reaper, 

So,  fierce  on  the  foe's  iron  march  burst  the  Nero, 
Mowing  line  after  line,  from  the  first  to  the  hindmost, 
Till  he  paused  amid  heaps  of  the  slain, 
Without  loss  to  his  Romans,  a  victor. 

Thou  lending,  indeed,  the  resources,  the  counsels, 
The  gods  ;  from  the  day  when  her  gates  and  void  palace, 
Suppliant  Egypt  threw  open  to  thee, 
Had  thy  reign  reached  its  third  happy  lustre, 

When  Fortune  completed  thy  wish  and  thy  glory, 
Ended  wars  which  throughout  all  thy  rule  she  had  favoured,  * 
And  established  in  triumph  the  peace 
Of  a  world  underneath  thy  dominion. 


Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici ; 
Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proeliura 
Commisit,  immanesque  Raetos 
Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis : 

Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio, 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberse 
Quantis  fatigaret  ruinis ; 
ladomitas  prope  quails  undas 

Exercet  Auster,  Ple'iadum  chore 
Scindente  nubes,  impiger  hostium 
Vexare  turmas,  et  frementem 
Mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 

Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  prsefluit  Apuli, 


Cum  ssevit,  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris, 

Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu, 
Primosque  et  extremes  metendo 
Stravit  humum,  sine  clade  victor, 

Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.     Nam  tibi,  quo  die 
Portus  Alexandrea  supplex 
Et  vacuam  patefecit  aulam, 

Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 
Imperils  decus  arrogavit. 


*  "Medios  per  ignes"— i.e.,  "per  medium  ardorem  belli  "  (CoM.  CRTJQ.) 
*f-  "Tauriformis  Aufidus;"  literally,  "tauriform"  or  "bull-formed  Aufidus." 
The  image  is  applied  to  many  rivers  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Macleane 
suggests  that  the  branches  of  so  many  large  streams  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  might 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  horns ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  comparison  to 
the  bull  in  general  applies  to  the  blind  and  senseless  violence  of  the  animal,  who, 
without  any  object,  angrily  runs  on  indiscriminately,  trampling  and  destroying 
everything  in  his  way — just  as  the  inundation  of  a  torrent  does. 

£  Horace,  here  addressing  Augustus,  asciibes  it  to  him  as  his  crowning  victory 
that  he  has  at  last  got  the  wish  of  his  heart,  which  was  peace — the  peace  of  the 
world,  subjected  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  victory  of  Tiberius  was  on  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  entered  Alexandria,  and,  thus 
terminating  the  civil  war,  became  supreme. 
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Thee  the  dauntless  Cantabrian,  before  never  conquered ; 
Thee  the  Mede  and  the  Indian,  and  Scyth,  the  wild  Nomad, 
Mark  in  wonder  and  awe,  guardian  shield 
Of  Italia,  and  Kome  the  earth's  mistress. 

Thee  the  Nile,  unrevealing  the  source  of  its  waters  ; 
Thee  the  Danube  ;  and  thee  the  swift  rush  of  the  Tigris  ; 
Thee  the  monster-fraught  ocean,  which  roars 
Eound  the  birthplace  remote  of  the  Briton  ; 

Thee  the  stubborn  Iberian,  the  Gaul,  death-defying, 
Submissive  obey ;  thee  the  savage  Sygambri, 
Exulting  in  carnage,  revere  ; 
And  they  pile  up  their  arms  for  thy  trophy. 
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Te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis, 
Me  dusque,  et  Indus,  te  profugus  Scythes 
Miratur,  O  tutela  prsesens 
Italise  dominseque  Bomse : 

Te,  fontium  qui  celat  origines 

Nil  usque  et  Ister,  te  rapidus  Tigris, 


Te  beluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannia, 

Te  non  paventis  funera  Galliae 
Duraeque  tellus  audit  Hiberise  ; 
Te  caede  gaudentes  Sygambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 


ODE  XV. 


TO   AUGUSTUS   ON  THE   RESTORATION  OF   PEACE. 


Introduction. 


This  ode  is  the  appropriate  epi- 
logue to  the  Fourth  Book,  of  which 
the  poems  that  celebrate  the  Roman 
victories  under  Drusus  and  Tiberius 
constitute  the  noblest  portion.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  book  was  published 
on  account  of  these  odes,  and  at  the 
desire  of  Augustus,  Horace  would 
naturally  conclude  by  a  special  re- 
ference to  the  beneficial  issues  of  the 
wars  undertaken  by  Augustus,  and 
from  the  final  completion  of  which 
in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain,  he  had 
just  returned  to  Rome.  Horace  here 
begins  by  saying,  that  when  he  wish- 
ed to  sing  of  those  wars  Phoebus 
checked  him.  But  Phoebus  does  not 
forbid  him  to  sing  the  triumphs  of 
peace  ;  and,  with  a  lively  lyrical  ab- 


ruptness, he  therefore  at  once  bursts 
forth  :— 

"Tua,  Csesar,  setas 
Fruges  et  agris  retulit  uberes,"  &c. 

That  the  poem  was  composed  imme- 
diately after  the  return  of  Csesar,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Odes  iv.  and 
xiv.,  is,  we  think,  made  clear  by  its 
own  internal  evidence.  War  is  finish- 
ed, and  Augustus  is  celebrated  as  the 
triumphant  establisher  of  law  and 
order,  and  the  author  of  the  national 
prosperity,  and  the  improvements, 
social  and  moral,  which  result  from 
the  security  to  life  and  property  be- 
stowed by  a  government  at  once  firm 
and  beneficent.  He  is  here  the  de- 
scendant, not  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  but  of 
Anchises  and  Venus  the  gentle. 


"  Phoebus  volentem  prcelia  me  loqui." 

Of  wars  and  vanquished  cities  when  I  longed 
To  sing,  Apollo  checked  me  with  his  lyre, 
Lest  I  launched  sails  so  slight 

Into  so  vast  a  deep.     Csesar,  thy  reign 


Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Victas  et  urbes,  increpuit  lyra ; 


Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  sequor 
Vela  darem.     Tua,  Csesar,  setas 
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Has  given  back  golden  harvests  to  our  fields, 
Eestored  the  standards  torn  from  the  proud  walls 
Of  Parthia  to  Rome's  Jove, 
The  temple  of  dread  Janus,  void  of  wars, 

It  has  closed  up  ;  to  righteous  order  tamed 
Wild  wandering  licence  ;  it  has  banished  crimes, 
And,  in  their  stead,  recalled 

Back  to  their  fatherland  the  ancient  arts, — 

Arts  out  of  which  have  grown  the  Roman  name, 
Italia's  might,  fame,  and  majestic  sway, 
To  the  Sun's  Orient  rise, 
From  his  calm  bed  in  our  Hesperian  seas. 

Caesar  our  guardian,  neither  civil  rage 
Nor  felon  violence  scares  us  from  repose, 
Nor  ire  which  sharpens  swords, 

And  makes  the  wars  of  nations  and  their  woes. 

Neither  the  drinkers  of  deep  Danube  break 
The  Julian  Laws,  nor  Seyths,  nor  Seres  fierce, 
Nor  Persia's  faithless  sons, 
Nor  wild  men  cradled  on  the  banks  of  Don. 

So,  with  each  sacred,  nay,  each  common  day 
(Prayer,  as  is  due,  first  rendered  to  the  gods), 
'Mid  blithesome  Liber's  boons, 
Gathering  our  women  and  our  children  round, 

Let  us,  as  did  our  fathers  in  old  time, 
Honour  with  hymns  and  Lydian  fife  brave  chiefs  : 
Sing  Troy  ;  Anchises  sing  ; 

Sing  of  the  race  from  gentle  Venus  sprung. 


Fruges  et  agris  retulit  uberes, 
Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi, 
Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
Postibus,  et  vacuum  duellis 

Janum  Quirini  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Rectum  evaganti  frena  Licentise 
Injecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes,* 

Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italse 
Crevere  vires,  famaque  et  imperi 
Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortus 
Soils  ab  Hesperio  cubili. 

Custode  rerum  Csesare,  non  furor  f 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium, 


Non  ira,  quse  procudit  enses, 
Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes. 

Non,  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt, 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia,  non  Getse, 
Non  Seres  infidive  Persae, 
Non  Tanain  prope  flumen  orti. 

Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris, 
Inter  jocosi  munera  Liberi, 

Cum  prole  matronisque  nostris, 
Rite  deos  prius  apprecati, 

Virtute  functos,  more  patrum,  duces, 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis, 
Trojamque  et  Anchisen  et  almse 
Progeniem  Veneris  canemus. 


*  "Veteres  artes."     "Artes"  here  means  "virtues,"  as  in  Book  III.  Od.  iii. 
"  Hac  arte"  (aperr)),  as  prudence,  fortitude,  justice,  temperance. — ACRON. 

+  "Non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  othmi, 
Non  ira,  quse  procudit  enses, 

Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes. " 

Three  causes  of  fear  are  removed  — "  Furor  civilis,"  "civil  war;"  lt  vis,"  "per- 
sonal violence  ;  "   "  ira,"  "  foreign  wars." 
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THE     EPODES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Orelli,  Dillenburger,  and  Mac- 
leane  concur  in  accepting  Franke's 
date  for  the  publication  of  the  book 
of  Epodes,  viz.,  A.U.  c.  724,  when 
Horace  was  thirty-five  years  old. 
TLe  poems  contained  in  the  book 
appear  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween 713  and  the  year  in  which 
they  were  published;  and,  nodoubt, 
many  of  them  were  known  to  Ho- 
race's friends  before  publication. 
It  is  to  these  Epodes  that  Horace 
appears  to  refer  when  he  says, 
Epist.  i.  19-23,  that  "He  first  in- 
troduced the  Parian  iambics,  fol- 
lowing the  numbers  and  the  spirit 
of  Archilochus  "  (of  Paros).  Their 
title  of  Epode  was  not  given  to 
them  (any  more  than  that  of  Ode 
was  given  to  the  poems  classed 
under  that  name)  by  Horace  him- 
self. Such  designations  are  the  in- 
ventions of  some  long-subsequent 
grammarian. 

The  metres  of  the  Epodes  are 
not  amenable  to  the  rule  by  which 
it  is  contended  that  all  the  Odes 
are  reducible  into  quatrain  stanzas. 
"  When/'  says  Orelli,  "  poetry  was 
transferred  from  the  magnitude 
and  gravity  of  the  epic  song  to 
a  briefer  and  slenderer  argument, 
a  measure  of  correspondent  quality 
became  requisite.  Hence  the  in- 
vention of  Epodes,  of  which  the 


most  ancient  kind,  subjected  to 
the  heroic  line,  had  its  pentameter 
made  up  of  two  feet  of  the  heroic, 
and  that  connection  or  couplet  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  Elegiac  Metre. 
To  this  kind  the  greater  part  of 
these  Epodes  should  be  referred." 

The  first  ten  Epodes  are  all  in 
the  same  metre — alternate  trime- 
ter and  dimeter  iambics ;  they 
only  admit  spondees  in  the  uneven 
places,  and  there  is  but  one  in- 
stance (ii.  35)  in  which  an  anapaest 
is  admitted. 

In  the  translation,  the  metre 
selected  for  the  more  important 
of  these  Epodes  has  been  adopted 
after  much  consideration.  It  con- 
sists of  our  blank  verse  converted 
into  an  elegiac  couplet  by  alter- 
nate terminations  in  a  dissyllable 
and  monosyllable ;  and  though 
that  is  a  very  simple,  and  may 
seem  at  first  glance  a  very  slight, 
adaptation  of  English  blank  verse, 
it  will  be  found  to  constitute  a 
marked  difference  from  the  chime 
of  our  epic  line,  and  is  yet  equally 
in  unison  with  the  laws  of  our 
prosody. 

For  one  or  two  of  the  lighter  of 
these  first  ten  epodes,  such  as  Ep. 
x.,  the  spirit  of  the  original  seems 
to  necessitate  the  variation  to  a 
livelier  metre. 


SPECIMENS. 
EPODE  II. 

ALFIUS. — THE   CHARMS   OF   RURAL  LIFE. 

Introduction. 

This  poem,  in  which  a  glowing     praise  of  rural  life,  and  that  the  last 

lines  were  added  to  give  the  rest  a 
moral.  "At  any  rate,"  he  says, 
"the  greater  part  of  the  speech 
must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  out  of 
keeping  with  the  supposed  speaker." 
This  alleged  want  of  keeping  does 
not  strike  us,  nor  do  we  believe  that 


description  of  country  life  and  its 
innocent  attractions  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  rich  usurer  Alfius,  is 
on«3  of  the  happiest  examples  of 
H<  >race's  power  of  polished  and  la- 
ter t  irony.  Macleane  thinks  that 
thu  poem  was  originally  written  in 
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the  last  lines  were  "  an  after- 
thought."  The  idea  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  substance  of  the 
First  Satire,  in  which  Horace  says 
that  the  miser  is  never  contented 
with  his  own  lot,  but  rather  extols 
those  who  follow  opposite  pur- 
suits  :  — 

"  Nemo  ut  avarus 

Se  probet,    ac  potius  laudet  diversa  se- 
quentes;" 

but  that  nevertheless  the  nature  of 
the  man  returns  to  him  ;  and  if  you 
offered  to  let  him  exchange  with  the 
person  he  envies,  and  so  be  happy, 
he  would  not  accept  the  offer.  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  more  briefly, 
Ode  i.  lines  15,  35  —  "The  mer- 


chant,  terrified  by  the  storms,-  lauds 
the  ease  of  the  country,  but  very 
soon  refits  his  battered  vessels." 
That  a  rich  money-  lender  might  at 
some  moment  feel  and  express  very 
glowingly  an  enthusiasm  for  country 
life  is  natural  enough  ;  we  have 
instances  of  that  every  day.  No 
one  praises  or  covets  a  country  life 
more  than  a  rich  Jew  or  contractor. 


may  have  suggested  the  poem  ;  but 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
there  was  a  report  that  the  famous 
usurer  was  about  to  buy  a  country 
place  and  retire  from  business,  and 
on  the  strength  of  that  rumour 
Horace  wrote  the  poem. 


"Beatus  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis." 

"  Blessed  is  he  —  remote,  as  were  the  mortals 

Of  the  first  age,  from  business  and  its  cares  — 
Who  ploughs  paternal  fields  with  his  own  oxen 

Free  from  the  bonds  of  credit  or  of  debt. 
No  soldier  he,  roused  by  the  savage  trumpet, 

Not  his  to  shudder  at  the  angry  sea  ;  *  . 
His  life  escapes  from  the  contentious  forum, 

And  shuns  the  insolent  thresholds  of  the  great. 
And  so  he  marries  to  the  amorous  tendrils 

Of  the  young  vine  the  poplar's  lofty  stem  ; 
Or  marks  from  far  the  lowing  herds  that  wander 

Leisurely  down  the  calm  secluded  vale  ; 
Or,  pruning  with  keen  knife  the  useless  branches, 

Grafts  happier  offspring  on  the  parent  tree  ; 


Beatus  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis, 
Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 

Paterna  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 
Solutus  omni  fenore,f 

Neque  excitatur  classico  miles  truci, 
Neque  horret  iratum  mare, 

Forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium 


Potentiorum  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos, 
Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges  ; 
Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans 

Feliciores  inserit  ; 


*  "Nee  horret  iratum  mare."  This  does  not  apply  to  the  sailor,  but  to  the 
trader  or  merchant  —  "nee  mercaturam  exercet."  —  ORELLT. 

t  "Solutus  omni  fenore"  —  "who  neither  lends  nor  borrows  upon  usury:"  so 
Torrentius  and  Orelli.  Macleane  says  the  words  would  equally  suit  any  other  person 
besides  a  city  usurer,  and  would  mean  that  in  the  country  he  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  calls  of  creditors,  and  need  not  get  into  debt.  This  interpretation  is  perhaps 
too  loosely  hazarded.  An  illustrious  Horatian  critic,  to  whom  the  translator  is 
largely  indebted,  observes  that  "solutus"  evidently  refers  to  usurious  bonds,  and  is 
so  employed  in  the  Satires;  and  suggests,  as  a  more  literal  translation,  "unshackled 
by  the  bonds  of  usury." 
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Or  in  pure  jars  he  stores  the  clear-prest  honey  ; 

Or  shears  the  fleeces  of  his  tender  sheep  ; 
Or,  when  brown  Autumn  from  the  fields  uplifteth 

Brows  with  ripe  coronal  of  fruits  adorned, 
What  joy  to  pluck  the  pear  himself  hath  grafted, 

And  his  own  grape,  that  with  the  purple  vies, 
Wherewith  he  pays  thee,  rural  god  Priapus, 

And,  landmark-guardian,  Sire  Silvanus,  thee  : 
Free  to  recline,  now  under  aged  ilex, 

Now  in  frank  sunshine  on  the  matted  grass, 
While  through  the  steep  banks  slip  the  gliding  waters, 

And  birds  are  plaintive  in  the  forest  glens, 
And  limpid  fountains,  with  a  drowsy  tinkle, 

Invite  the  light  wings  of  the  noonday  sleep. 

But  when  the  season  of  the  storm,  rude  winter, 

Gathers  together  all  its  rains  and  snows, 
Or  here  and  there,  into  the  toils  before  them, 

With  many  a  hound  he  drives  the  sa\tege  boars  ; 
Or  with  fine  net,  on  forked  stake  suspended, 

Spreads  for  voracious  thrushes  fraudful  snare, 
And — joyful  prizes — captures  in  his  springes 

The  shy  hare  and  that  foreigner  the  crane. 
Who  would  not  find  in  these  pursuits  oblivion 

Of  all  the  baleful  cares  which  wait  on  love  ? 
Yet,  if  indeed  he  boasts  an  honest  helpmate, 

Who,  like  the  Sabine  wife  or  sunburnt  spouse 
Of  brisk  Apulian,  in  the  cares  of  household 

And  of  sweet  children  bears  her  joyous  part ; 


Aut  pressa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris ;  Irobres  nivesque  comparat, 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves ;  *  Aut  trudit    acres   hinc    et    hinc    multa 

Vel  cum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput  cane 

Auctumnus  agris  extulit,  Apros  in  obstantes  plagas  ; 

Ut  gaudet  insitiva  decerpens  pira,  Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 

Certantem  et  uvam  purpurse,  Turdis  edacibus  dolos  ; 

Qua  muneretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  pater  Pavidumque  leporem  et  advetfain  laqueo 

Silvane,  tutor  finium  !  f  gruem 

Libet  jacere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice,  Jucunda  captat  prsemia. 

Modo  iu  tenaci  gramme.  Quis  non  malarum,  quas  amor  curas  habet, 

Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aqua?,  Hsec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 

Queruntur  in  silvis  aves,  Quod  si  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manan-  Domum  atque  dulces  liberos, 

tibus,  Sabina  qualis,  aut  perusta  solibus 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves.  Pernicis  uxor  Apuli, 
At  cum  Tonantis  annus  hibernus  Jovis 


*  "Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves."  Baxter  strangely  interpi'ets  "infirmas"  as 
".sickly"  (segrotas);  Orelli  as  "feeble"  (imbecillas).  Voss  translates  it  "zarter," 
and  so  far  agrees  with  Macleane,  who  considers  it  a  purely  ornamental  expression. 

t  "Pater  Silvane,  tutor  finium."  Silvanus,  whose  more  usual  attribute  is  the 
ca.-e  of  corn-fields  and  cattle,  is  here  made  to  undertake  the  protection  of  bound- 
aries, which  properly  .belonged  to  Terminus. 
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Who  on  the  sacred  hearth  the  oldest  faggots 

Piles  'gainst  the  coming  of  her  wearied  lord  ; 
And  in  the  wattled  close  the  milch-kine  penning, 

Drains  the  distended  udders  of  their  load  ; 
From  the  sweet  cask  draws  forth  the  year's  new  vintage, 

And  spreads  the  luxuries  of  an  unbought  feast : 
Such  fare  would  charm  me  more  than  rarest  dainties  * — 

Than  delicate  oyster  of  the  Lucrine  lake, 
Or  (if  from  eastern  floods  loud-booming  winter 

Drive  to  our  seas)  the  turbot  or  the  scar. 
Not  softer  sinks  adown  the  grateful  palate 

The  Nubian  pullet  or  the  Ionian  snipe,  1" 
Than  olives  chosen  where  they  hang  the  thickest ; 

Or  sorrel,  lusty  lover  of  green  fields  ; 
Or  mallows,  wholesome  for  the  laden  body, 

Or  lambkin  slain  on  Terminus'  high  feast, 
Or  kidling  rescued  from  the  wolf's  fierce  hunger. 

Amid  such  banquet  how  it  charms  to  see 
The  pastured  sheep  haste  home,  or  wearied  oxen, 

With  languid  neck,  drag  back  the  inverted  share, 
And,  round  the  shining  Lares  grouped,  the  house-slaves, 

The  swarm  which  constitutes  the  wealth  of  home." 
Thus  said  the  usurer  Alfius,  on  the  instant    - 

Eesolved  to  be  a  farmer,  and  calls  in, 
When  the  mid  month  comes,  all  his  lent-out  moneys  ; 

When  the  new  month  comes — seeks  to  lend  again.  + 


[Aug. 


Sacrum  vetustis  exstmat  lignis  focum 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri ; 
Claudensqne  textis  cratibus  laetum  pecus 

Distenta  siccet  ubera ; 
Et  horna  dulci  vina  promens  dolio 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia, 

Magisve  rhombus,  aut  scari, 
Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare  ; 
Non   Afra    avis    descendat    in  ventrem 
meum, 

Non  attagen  lonicus 
Jucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis 

Oliva  ramis  arborum, 


Aut  herba   lapathi  prata  amantis,    et 
gravi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Vel  agna  festis  csesa  Terminalibus, 

Vel  hsedus  ereptus  lupo. 
Has  inter  epulas  ut  juvat  pastas  oves 

Videre  properantes  domum, 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 

Collo  trahentes  languid  o, 
Positosque  vernas,  ditis  examen  domus, 

Circum  renidentes  Lares  ! 
Htec  ubi  locutus  fenerator  Alfius, 

Jam  jam  futurus  rusticus, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 

Quserit  Kalendis  ponere. 


*  The  humour  of  these  lines  is  increased  if  we  may  suppose  Alfius  to  have  been 
notoriously  fond  of  good  cheer — and  nothing  more  likely.  The  mistake  of  the  com- 
mentators is  to  suppose  that  a  money-lender  must  necessarily  be  a  miser.  Rather 
the  contrary  ;  money  lightly  won  is  lightly  spent.  Money-lenders  nowadays  are 
generally  famous  for  good  dinners. 

t  "Afra  avis" — "attagen  lonicus."  "What  bird  is  meant  by  the  "Afra  avis" 
is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Yonge  says  it  is  the  guinea-fowl— Macleane  inclines 
to  the  same  opinion ;  but  we  know  little  more  of  it  than  that  it  was  speckled.  The 
"attagen"  is  variously  interpreted  woodcock,  snipe,  and,  more  commonly,  moor- 
fowL  The  Ionian  snipe  is  to  this  day  so  incomparably  the  best  of  the  snipe  race, 
that  we  venture  to  think  it  is  the  veritable  "attagen  lonicus." 
$  "  Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 

Qurerit  Kalendis  ponere." 
The  ides,  nones,  and  kalends  were  the  settling  days  at  Rome. 
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ON  M^EVIUS   SETTING  OUT  ON   A  VOYAGE. 

Introduction. 
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The  name  of  Msevius  has  become 
proverbially  identified  with  the  ideal 
of  a  bad  poet ;  but,  after  all,  the 
justice  of  this  very  unpleasant  im- 
mortality rests  upon  no  satisfactory 
evidence.  Virgil,  with  laconic  dis- 
dain, dismisses  him  and  Bavius  to 
obloquy,  and  this  poem  is  a  specimen 
of  Horace's  mode,  in  his  hot  youth, 
of  treating  a  person  to  whom  he 
owed  a  grudge.  But  poets  are  very 
untrustworthy  judges  of  the  merits 
of  a  contemporary  poet,  whom,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  they  dislike. 
If  nothing  of  Southey  be  left  to 
remote  posterity,  and  he  is  only 
then  to  be  judged  by  what  Byron 
has  said  of  him,  Southey  would  ap- 
pear a  sort  of  Msevius.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  would  Byron  seem 
if  nothing  were  left  of  his  works, 
and,  one  or  two  thousand  years  hence, 
he  were  to  be  judged  by  the  opin- 
ions of  his  verse  which  Southey 
and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  have 
left  on  record  ?  As  to  the  severest 
things  said  of  Msevius  by  writers  of  a 
latt  r  generation,  and  who  had  pro- 
baLly  never  read  a  line  of  him,  they 
are  but  echoes  of  the  old  lampoons  : 
"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  &c.  If 
it  be  true,  as  the  commentator  in 
Cruquius  says,  that  Msevius  was  "  a 
detractor  of  all  learned  men,"  and  a 
cultivator  of  archaisms,  or  an  elder 
school  of  expression,  "sectator  vocum 
antiquarum,"  it  is  probable  enough 
that  he  incurred  the  resentment  of 
Horace  and  the  scorn  of  Virgil  by 


his  attacks  on  their  modern  style, 
and  that  his  adherence  to  the  elder 
forms  of  Latin  poetry  was  uncon- 
genial to  their  own  taste.  For 
Virgil's  contemptuous  mention,  in- 
deed, there  might  be  some  cause  less 
general  if  Msevius  and  Bavius  wrote 
the  anti-Bucolica  ascribed  to  them, 
i.e.,  two  pastorals  in  parody  of  the 
Eclogues ;  and  especially  if  Msevius 
were  the  author  of  a  very  ready  and 
a  very  witty  attempt  to  turn  him 
into  ridicule.  Virgil  reciting  the 
First  Book  of  his  Georgics,  after 
the  words  "  Nudus  ara  sere  nudus," 
came  to  a  dead  halt,  when  some  one, 
said  to  be  either  Msevius  or  Bavius, 
finished  the  line  by  calling  out,  "  ha- 
bebis  frigore  febrein  "  (or,  according 
to  another  reading,  "habebis  frigora 
febres  ").  Whoever  made  that  joke 
must  have  been  clever  enough  to  be  a 
disagreeable  antagonist.  One  thing, 
at  all  events,  seems  pretty  evident 
— viz.,  that  Msevius  must  have  had 
power  of  some  kind  to  excite  the 
muse  of  Horace  to  so  angry  an 
excess.  Had  he  been  a  man  wholly 
without  mark  or  following,  he  could 
scarcely  have  stung  to  such  wrath 
even  a  youthful  poet.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  this  ode  has  all  the  vigour 
of  a  good  hater,  and  there  is  much 
of  the  gusto  of  true  humour  in  its 
extravagance.  The  exact  date  of 
its  composition  is  unknown,  but  it 
bears  the  trace  of  very  early  youth. 
Grotefend  assigns  it  to  A.  u.  c.  71 6, 
when  Horace  was  twenty-seven. 


"  Mala  soluta  navis  exit  alite." 
Under  ill-boding  auspices  puts  forth  the  vessel 

Which  has  Msevius — a  rank-smelling  cargo — on  board ; 
Hise,  Auster,  and  let  all  the  horriblest  billows 

Lash  the  sides  of  a  ship  that  is  curst  by  such  freight ! 


Mala  soluta  navis  exit  alite, 
Ferens  ol  en  tern  Msevium  : 


Ut  horridis  utrumque  verberes  latus, 
Auster,  memento  fluctibus  ! 
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Dash  the  surge  o'er  the  decks,  O  thou  dark-frowning  Eurus  ! 

And  snap  all  the  cables  and  break  all  the  oars  ; 
Rise,  Aquilo,  rise  as  when  rending  asunder 

On  hill-peaks  the  holm-oaks  that  rock  to  thy  blast ! 
On  the  blackness  of  night  let  no  friendly  star  glimmer 

Save  the  baleful  Orion,  whose  setting  is  storm ; 
Be  that  ship  never  tost  on  a  billow  more  quiet 

Than  wrecked  the  victorious  armada  of  Greece, 
When,  from  Ilion  consumed,  to  the  vessel  of  Ajax 

Pallas  *  turned  the  wrath  due  to  her  temple  profaned. 
Ha,  what  sweat-drops  will  run  from  the  cheeks  of  thy  sailors, 

And  how  palely  thy  puddle-blood  ooze  from  thy  cheeks  ! 
How  thou  call'st  out  for  aid — with  that  shriek  which  shames  manhood  f — 

On  the  Jove  who  disdains  such  a  caitiff  to  hear  ; 
When  thy  keel  strains  and  cracks  in  the  deep  gulf  Ionic, 

Which  howls  back  the  howl  of  the  stormy  south-blast. 
But  O  !  in  some  desolate  creek  if  thou  furnish 

A  banquet  superb  to  the  sea-birds  of  prey, 
To  the  Tempests  a  lamb  and  lewd  goat  shall  be  offered 

In  thanks  for  so  blest  a  deliverance  from  thee. 


Niger  rudentes  Eurus,  inverse  mari, 

Fractosque  remos  differat ; 
Insurgat  Aquilo,  quantus  altis  montibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 
Nee  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat, 

Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit ; 
Quietiore  nee  feratur  aequore, 

Quam  Graia  victorum  manus, 
Cum  Pallas  usto  vertit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  hnpiam  Ajacis  ratem  ! 


0  quantus  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis, 

Tibique  pallor  luteus, 
Et  ilia  non  virilis  ejulatio, 

Preces  et  aversum  ad  Jovem, 
lonius  udo  cum  remugiens  sinus 

Noto  carinam  ruperit ! 
Opima  quod  si  prseda  curvo  litore 

Porrecta  merges  juveris, 
Libidinosus  immolabitur  caper 

Et  agna  Tempestibus. 


EFODE  XVI. 

TO  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE   (OR  RATHER  TO  HIS  OWN  POLITICAL  FRIENDS). 
Introduction. 


This  poem  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  at  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Perusian  war, 
A.u.c.  713 — the  year  following  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  when  the  state  of 
Italy  was  indeed  deplorable,  and  the 
fortunes  of  Horace  himself  at  the 
worst.  He  had  forfeited  his  patri- 
mony, and  it  was  two  years  before 
he  was  even  introduced  to  Maecenas. 
At  that  time  he  would  have  been 
twenty -four.  The  poem  has  the 
character  of  youth  in  its  defects  and 


its  beauties.  The  redundance  of  its 
descriptive  passages  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  terseness  of  descrip- 
tion which  Horace  studies  in  his 
Odes  ;  and  there  is  something  de- 
clamatory in  its  general  tone  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  simpler 
utterance  of  lyrical  art :  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  all  the  warmth  of  gen- 
uine passion,  and  in  sheer  vigour  of 
composition  Horace  has  rarely  ex- 
celled it. 


*  It  is  cleverly  said  by  one  of  the  critics,  that  Pallas  is  appropriately  enough 
referred  to  here  as  the  avenger  of  the  bad  poetry  with  which  Msevius  had  insulted 
her. 

t  "Ilia  non  virilis  ejulatio."  He  speaks  as  though  he  beard  the  man  crying. — 
MACLEANE. 
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"  Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  setas." 

Another  Age  worn  out  in  Civil  Wars,* 

And  Rome  sinks  weighed  down  by  her  own  sheer  forces, 
Whom  nor  the  bordering  Marsians  could  destroy ; 

Nor  Porsena,  threatening  with  Etruscan  armies ; 
Nor  rival  Capua,  f  nor  fierce  Spartacus, 

Nor  Allobroge  $  in  all  revolts  a  traitor  ; 
Nor  fierce  Germania's  blue-eyed  giant  sons; 

Nor  Hannibal,  abhorred  by  Roman  mothers,  § — 
That  is  the  Rome  which  we,  this  race,  destroy; 

We,  impious  victims  by  ourselves  devoted, 
And  to  the  wild  beast  and  the  wilderness 

Restoring  soil  which  Romans  called  their  country. 
Woe  !   on  the  ashes  of  Imperial  Rome 

Shall  the  barbarian  halt  his  march,  a  victor  ; 
And  the  wild  horseman  with  a  clanging  hoof 

Trample  the  site  which  was  the  world's  great  city, 
And — horrid  sight — in  scorn  to  winds  and  sun 

Scatter  the  shrouded  bones  of  Rome's  first  founder. 


Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  setas,  Parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit :  Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  setas, 

Quam  neque    finitimi   valuerunt  perdere  Ferisque  rursus  occupabitur  solum. 

Marsi,  Barbarus  heu  !  cineres  insistet  victor,  et 

Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsense  manus,  Urbem 

uEmula  nee  virtus  Capuse,  nee  Spartacus  Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungula, 

acer,  Quaeque  carent  ventis  et  solibus  ossa  Qui- 

N"ovisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox,  rini, 

N«;c  fera  cserulea  domuit  Germania  pube,  Nefas  videre  !  dissipabit  insolens.  H 


*  "  Altera  setas,"  the  preceding  age  being  that  of  Sulla. 

t  "  jEmula  nee  virtus  Capuae."  Capua,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  aspired  to  the 
"  imperium  "  of  Italy. — Liv.  23,  2. 

£  "  Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox."  This  line  is  generally  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  Allobrogian  ambassadors,  who,  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
promised  to  aid  it,  but  afterwards  betrayed  the  conspirators,  and  became  the  chief 
witnesses  against  them.  The  Allobroges,  a  Gallic  people  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  two  years  later  broke  out  in  war,  and,  invading  Gallia  Narbonensis,  were 
defeated  by  the  governor  of  that  province,  C.  Pomptinius.  The  line  may,  however, 
b(  intended  to  designate  the  general  character  of  this  people,  without  any  special 
re  ference  to  the  conduct  of  their  ambassadors  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

§  "Parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal."  Orelli  and  Dillenburger  interpret 
"  parentibus  "as  "  our  fathers,"  "  the  former  generation,"  Doering  and  Maclean  e 
interpret  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "  bella  matribus  detestata,"  c.  i.  1,  24,  in  which 
la  ;ter  sense  the  line  is  translated. 

||  "  Quseque  carent  ventis  et  solibiis  ossa  Quirini."  "We  have  rendered  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  line,  but  the  literal  construction  is,  that  he  shall  scatter  the  bones  of 
R  nnulus,  hitherto  free,  in  their  secret  place,  from  wind  and  sun.  Elsewhere  (Car. 
iii.  3,  16),  Horace  speaks  of  Romulus  as  rapt  to  heaven,  according  to  the  popular 
b  lief.  Varro,  according  to  Porphyrion,  says  the  tomb  of  Romulus  was  behind  the 
rostra.  Orelli  suggests  that  Romulus  (Quirinus)  is  not  literally  signified  in  the 
v<  Tse,  but  rather  symbolically,  as  the  ideal  representative  (der  ideale  representant) 
of  the  other  Roman  citizens,  whose  bones  shall  be  scattered  to  wind  and  sun. 
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If  haply  all,  or  those  amongst  you  all, 

Who  be  of  nobler  nature,  ask  for  counsel 
How  to  escape  the  endurance  of  such  ills, 

I  know  none  better  than  this  old  example  : 
Leaving  their  lauds,  their  Lares,  and  their  shrines, 

To  wolf  and  wild-boar,  went  forth  the  Phocaeans,* 
One  State  entire,  accursing  the  return ; — 

Go  we  wherever  a  free  foot  may  lead  us, 
No  matter  what  the  billow  or  the  blast, 

Welcome  alike  be  Africus  or  Notus. 
Are  ye  agreed  ?      Who  can  this  vote  amend  ? 

Why  pause  ?    To  sea  !    accept  the  favouring  auspice. 
Yet  ere  we  part  thus  swear  :   When  the  firm  rocks 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,f 
Eise  to  the  light  and  float  along  the  wave, 

Then,  nor  till  then,  return  for  us  be  lawful  ! 
Back  unrepentant  we  will  veer  the  sail 

When  Po  shall  lave  the  summits  of  Matinus  ; 
When  into  ocean  juts  the  Apennine  ; 

When  herds  no  longer  fear  the  tawny  lions  ; 
When  nature's  self  becomes  unnatural, 

And,  love  reversing  all  its  old  conditions, 
Tigers  woo  does,  the  kite  pairs  with  the  dove  ; 

When  into  scales  the  he-goat  smoothes  his  fleeces, 
And  quits  the  hill-top  for  the  briny  seas. 

So  swear,  swear  aught  that  cuts  us  off  for  ever 
From  the  old  homes,  and  go,  one  State  entire, 

Accursing  the  return.     If  all  not  willing, 
At  least  that  part  which  is  of  nobler  mind 

Than  the  unteachable  herd.     To  beds  ill-omened 


Forte  quid  expediat  communiter  aut  me-  Neu  conversa  domum  pigeat  dare  Hntea, 

lior  pars  r  quando 

Mails  carere  quseritis  laboribus  ;  "  Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina  ; 

Nulla  sit  hac  potior  senteutia:  Phocseorum  In  mare  seu  celsus  procurrerit  Apenninus, 

Velut  profugit  exsecrata  civitas  Novaque  monstra  junxerit  libidine 

Agros  atque  Lares  patrios,  babitandaque  Mirus  amor,  juvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  cer- 

fana  vis, 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis,  Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo ; 

Ire  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quocunque  Credula  nee  ravos  timeant  armenta  leones  ; 

per  undas  Ametque  salsa  levis  hircus  sequora. 

Notus  vocabit  aut  protervus  Africus.  Hsec,  et  quse  poterunt  reditus  abscindere 

Sic  placet  ?£  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere?  dulces, 

secunda  Eamus  pmnis  exsecrata  civitas, 

Ratem  occupare  quid  moramur  alite  ?  Aut  pars  indocili  melior  grege ;  mollis  et 

Sed  juremus  in  bsec  :  Simul  imis  saxa  re-  exspes 

narint  Inominata  perprimat  cubilia  ! 
Vadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  nefas  ; 

*  " Phocseorum— exsecrata  civitas."  "Exsecrata"  is  used  in  a  double  sense, 
"binding  themselves  under  a  curse." — MACLEANE.  The  oath  of  the  Phocaeans,  who 
left  their  city  when  besieged  by  Harpagus  (Herod,  i.  165)  iiever  to  return  till  an  iron 
bar  they  threw  into  the  sea  should  float  on  the  surface,  is  amplified  in  the  oath 
which  Horace  suggests  to  his  political  friends. 

•f  "  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried." — SHAKESPEARE. 

%  "Sic  placet"  —  "placetne,"  the  usual  formula.  The  poet  fancies  himself 
addressing  a  meeting  of  the  citizens. — MACLEANE. 
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Let,  those  nought  hoping,  those  nought  daring,  cling. 

Ye  in  whom  manhood  lives,  cease  woman  wailings, 
Wing  the  sail  far  beyond  Etruscan  shores. 

Lo  !  where  awaits  an  all-circumfluent  ocean — 
Fields,  the  Blest  Fields  we  seek,  the  Golden  Isles 

Where  teems  a  land  that  never  knows  the  ploughshare — 
Where,  never  needing  pruner,  laughs  the  vine — 

Where  the  dusk  fig  adorns  the  stem  it  springs  from,* 
And  the  glad  olive  ne'er  its  pledge  belies  f — 

There  from  the  creviced  ilex  wells  the  honey  ; 
There,  down  the  hillside  bounding  light,  the  rills 

Dance  with  free  foot,  whose  fall  is  heard  in  music  ; 
There,  without  call,  the  she-goat  yields  her  milk, 

And  back  to  browse,  with  unexhausted  udders, 
Wanders  the  friendly  flock  ;  no  hungry  bear 

Growls  round  the  sheepfold  in  the  starry  gloaming,  £ 
Nor  high  with  rippling  vipers  heaves  the  soil.  § 

These,  and  yet  more  shall  we  behold  of  marvel, 
We,  for  felicity  reserved  ;  how  ne'er 

Dank  Eurus  sweeps  the  fields  with  flooding  rain-storm, 


Vos,  quibus  est  virtus,  muliebrem  tollite  Suamque  pulla  ficus  ornat  arborem  ; 

lucturn,  Mella   cava  manant    ex    ilice,    montibus 

Etrusca  prater  et  volate  litora.  altis     . 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus  ;  arva,  Leyis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede. 

beata                        .  Illic  injussae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  capellse, 

Petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas,  Refertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera ; 

Eeddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  quot-  Nee  vespertinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile, 

annis,  Neque  intumescit  alta  viperis  humus. 

Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea  ;  Pluraque  felices  mirabimur  :     ut  neque 

Garminat  et    nunquam    fallentis  termes  largis 

olivse,  Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus,  || 

*  Viz.,  ungrafted. 

-f  "  Nunquam  fallentis  termes  olivge."  The  olive  crop  is  still  as  fickle  as  the 
English  hop  crop — one  good  year  for  two  bad  ones  is  the  accredited  average.  The 
olive  crop,  like  the  hop,  was  and  rstill  is  often  ruinous,  from  the  speculative  gam- 
bling which  its  uncertainty  stimulates.  Horace  says  that  which  came  home  to  every 
olive-grower  when  he  speaks  of  an  olive-tree  that  never  deceived  its  cultivator. 

%  ' '  Vespertinus  ursus. " 

§  "  Neque  intumescit  alta  viperis  humus."  Orelli,  in  one  of  those  notes,  exqui- 
site for  accuracy  of  perception,  in  which  his  edition  is  so  rich,  objects  to  the  common 
translation  of  "alta  humus" — mountainous  or  rising  ground,  in  which  vipers  are 
not  found.  He  suggests,  on  various  Greek  authorities,  that  "alta,"  in  its  sense  of 
"deep,"  not  "high,"  has  the  signification  of  "fertile"  (we  say  particularly  a  deep 
rich  soil,  in  antithesis  to  a  thin  poor  one) ;  and  to  those  who  dissent  from  that 
interpretation,  Orelli  commends  Jahn's  proposed  construction  to  take  "alta"  with 
"  intumescit"—"  swells  high."  Macleane  indorses  it.  Orelli  refers  "  tumescit "  not 
to  the  sweltering  venom,  but  to  the  undulous  movement  of  the  reptile,  alternately 
rising  and  falling,  so  that  the  ground  literally  seems  to  heave,  as  the  commentator 
in  Orelli  says  he  has  himself  noticed,  in  his  solitary  walks  along  the  meadows  and 
water -banks  of  Italy,  which,  but  for  the  vipers,  would  have  been  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant. In  the  translation  it  is  sought  to  render  this  idea,  drawn  from  the  critic's 
p<  rsonal  observation,  and  which,  as  a  friend  suggests,  is  in  curious  accordance  with 
a  passage  in  Humboldt's  '  Aspects  of  Nature,'  where  he  describes  the  reptiles, 
snakes,  breaking  their  way  through  the  clay  soil  left  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  lifting  the  ground  into  little  heaps. 

||  "Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus."  The  literal  and  vernacular  meaning  of 
"rado"  is  "to  shave,"  as  "radere  caput ;"  "radere  littora"  (generally  construed 
"  to  coast  along  ")  is  better  interpreted  by  the  phrase  familiar  enough  to  our  Eng- 
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Nor  rich  seeds  parch  within  the  sweltering  glebe. 

Either  extreme  the  King  of  Heaven  has  tempered. 
Thither  ne'er  rowed  the  oar  of  Argonaut, 

The  impure  Colchian  never  there  had  footing. 
There  Sidon's  trader  brought  no  lust  of  gain ; 

No  weary  toil  there  anchored  with  Ulysses  ; 
Sickness  is  known  not ;  on  the  tender  lamb 

No  ray  falls  baneful  from  one  star  in  heaven. 
When  Jove's  decree  alloyed  the  golden  age, 

He  kept  these  shores  for  one  pure  race  secreted  ; 
For  all  beside  the  golden  age  grew  brass 

Till  the  last  centuries  hardened  to  the  iron, 
Whence  to  the  pure  in  heart  a  glad  escape,* 

By  favour  of  my  prophet  strain  is  given. f 


Pinguia  nee  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis ;  Nulla  nocent  pecori  contagia,  nullius  astri 

Utrumque  rege  temperante  cselitum.  Gregem  sestuosa  torret  impotentia. 

Non  hue  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus,  Jupiter  ilia  pise  secrevit  litora  genti, 

Neque  impudica  Colchis  intulit  pedem ;  Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum  : 

Non  hue  Sidonii  torserunt  cornua  nautae  Aere,  dehinc  ferro  duravit  secula ;  quorum 

Laboriosa  nee  cohors  Ulixei.                   %  .    Piis  secunda,  vate  me,  datur  fuga. 

lish  sailor,  "  to  shave  the  shore."  Orelli  here  construes  "radat"  "deluges,"  or 
"lays  waste." 

*  "  Quorum  "  depends  on  "fuga  " — flight  from  the  iron  ages.  "  Piis  "  has  the 
signification  of  "pure  from  crime." 

*h  Scaliger  is  very  angry  with  Horace  for  the  whole  of  this  charming  passage,  which 
the  great  critic  prosaically  enough  regards  literally  as  an  invitation  to  a  wild-goose 
chase.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  description  of  these  happy  islands, 
and  the  idea  of  migrating  thither,  is  taken  from  the  account  of  the  "Western  Islands, 
which  almost  tempted  Sertorius  to  seek  in  them  a  refuge  from  the  cares  of  his  life, 
and  the  harassment  of  unceasing  wars.  This  story,  which  is  told  by  Plutarch  in 
his  life  of  Sertorius,  is  said  by  Acron  to  have  been  given  by  Sallust.  But  the 
general  tradition  of  a  happy  land  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  was  popular 
among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  time,  and  Horace  might  have  got  the  notion 
from  Hesiod  or  Pindar.  The  poem,  however,  would  assume  a  much  deeper  and 
more  earnest  character  if  we  can  suppose  that  the  passage  in  question  has  a  sym- 
bolical signification,  and  refers  to  the  isle  of  happy  souls  in  which  Achilles  was  wed 
to  Helen.  In  that  case  the  latent  meaning  would  apply  to  another  world  beyond 
this,  and  its  moral  would  be,  "  Bather  than  submit  to  the  ills  and  ignominy  in 
store  for  us,  let  us  take  our  chance  of  those  seats  in  Elysium  reserved  for  the 
pure." 
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WE  are  not  much  surprised  that 
there  have  been  readers  of  '  A  Sis- 
ter's Story '  who  took  it  for  a  re- 
ligious novel.  Not  only  has  it 
the  familiar  aspect  of  fiction  in 
binding,  type,  and  the  inexorable 
three  volumes ;  not  only  was  it 
first  advertised  in  a  list  of  new 
novels,  but  the  work  may  well 
read  like  one  in  its  more  excit- 
ing parts  to  persons  who  keep 
their  discrimination  for  other  things 
than  the  books  they  read;  for  they 
probably  have  found  nothing  in 
its  pages  that  in  the  least  answers 
to  their  experience  of  life.  They 
know  no  people  of  such  ardent, 
vehement,  and  excitable  emotions 
as  characterise,  not  one,  but  every- 
body in  the  book,  nor  any  such 
heroine  as  Alexandrine,  nor  such 
a  pair  of  lovers  as  she  and  Albert 
together  present,  nor  any  pretty 
girls  who  play  with  the  idea  of 
death  like  Eugenie,  nor  any  in- 
dividual, not  to  say  group  of  per- 
sons, gifted  with  the  desire  and 
the  power  to  record  with  a  flowing 
eloquent  pen  every  event  and  feel- 
ing with  minutest  detail  and  pas- 
sionate earnestness  immediately 
after  it  has  been  felt  or  happened. 
All  these  things,  on  the  contrary, 
aro  acknowledged  characteristics  of 
fiction.  And,  moreover,  the  tone 
of  high  life,  the  recurrence  of  great 
names,  the  familiarity  with  courts, 
tho  beauty  and  fine  manners  of  every- 
body concerned,  the  cosmopolitan 
finish,  the  familiarity  with  every 
European  language  possessed  by 
the  whole  dramatis  personce,  are 
all  points  as  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  their  experience  of  novels  as 
th(  y  are  opposed  to  their  personal 
knowledge  and  acquaintance  of 


mankind;  while  Alexandrine's  re- 
cord and  journal,  and  her  mode  of 
telling  her  love-story,  are  as  famil- 
iar to  the  novel-reader  as  they  are 
unique  in  real  life.  We  think  even 
that  the  translator  must  have  been 
willing  to  throw  this  faux  air  of  in- 
vention over  the  English  rendering 
of  the  work,  or  she  would  not  have 
turned  '  Recit  d'une  Soeur '  into  *  A 
Sister's  Story/  "  Narrative  "  would 
surely  have  better  represented  the 
original  title. 

That  the  book  is  as  interesting 
as  a  novel,  that  some  passages  de- 
lineate the  tenderer  passions  and 
emotions  with  a  force  and  grace 
which  are  rare  in  fiction,  is  a  praise 
it  well  deserves.  We  do  not  won- 
der at  the  general  tribute  Mrs 
Augustus  Craven's  charming  re- 
cord received  in  France,*  whether 
as  shown  in  the  number  of  editions 
the  *  Recit '  has  run  through,  or  in 
the  high  national  compliment  of 
being  couronne  by  the  French 
Academy,  or  in  being  lately  classed 
by  Mgr.  Dupanloup  among  the  more 
notable  works  of  Frenchwomen 
which  prove  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  woman's  services  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  But 
its  success  among  readers  for  whom 
it  was  more  especially  designed  is 
not  our  reason  for  calling  attention 
to  it.  The  interest  it  is  likely  to  ex- 
cite, and  indeed  has  excited,  among 
ourselves  is  the  motive  for  offering 
some  comments  ;  and  this  because 
the  approval  inspired  in  congenial 
minds  by  an  attractive  picture  of 
religious  enthusiasm  is  so  apt  to 
result  in  unfavourable  comparisons, 
and  in  a  sort  of  discontent  with  our 
sober  homebred  insular  examples  of 
a  pious  and  religious  life.  It  may 


'Recit  d'une  Soeur.  Souvenirs  de  Famille.'  Recueillis  par  Madame  Augustus 
Cra  yen,  nee  La  Ferronnays. 

*  The  first  edition  of  a  hundred  copies,  intended  for  private  circulation,  created 
so  ^reat  a  sensation  that  its  publication  was  almost  forced  upon  Mrs  Craven,  and 
in  5i  very  few  months  it  had  run  through  seventeen  editions. — '  Dublin  Review,' 
July  1868. 
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seem  a  dull  thing,  for  example,  for 
a  woman  to  be  so  temperate  in  her 
devotion  as  to  live  out  the  full 
term  of  her  natural  life,  doing  her 
duty  and  saying  her  prayers  amid 
the  comforts  of  an  ordinary  home, 
after  reading  of  Alexandrine,  who, 
having  tasted  all  the  joys  and  dis- 
tinctions of  beauty  petted  and 
idolised  by  a  refined  and  luxurious 
society,  succeeds  in  killing  herself 
at  forty  by  mere  exposure  and 
privations;  and  further,  makes  a 
deliberate  sacrifice  of  her  own  life 
— for  so  her  friends  assume — that 
her  spiritual  father,  whose  life 
she  conceived  more  important  to 
the  Church,  might  thereby  recover 
from  the  illness  he  then  laboured 
under,  and  be  spared  to  the  cause 
of  religion  as  embodied  in  mystic 
asceticism. 

All  the  personages  of  this  story 
are  from  temperament  as  well  as 
nobler  qualities  singularly  adapted 
to  represent  religion  both  in  its  spirit 
and  its  observances  emphatically 
and  gracefully.  The  La  Ferronnays 
family,  of  which  Mrs  Craven  is  a 
member,  are  throughout  marked 
by  an  almost  morbid  sensitiveness. 
This  sensibility  was  evidently  de- 
rived from  both  parents,  whom 
neither  long  intercourse  with  socie- 
ty, nor  even  the  hardening  influence 
of  politics  and  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  ever  reduced  to  the 
apathy  of  ordinary  humanity.  As 
an  instance  of  this  excitability,  we 
read  of  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  actu- 
ally shedding  tears  because  the 
young  people  whose  love  and  mar- 
riage constitute  the  interest  of  the 
first  part  of  this  narrative  began 
life  with  a  small  and,  he  feared,  in- 
adequate income  ;  and  Madame  de 
la  Ferronnays,  in  a  beautiful  letter 
to  her  daughter  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  thus  paints  a  lifelong 
dread — haunting  her  forty  years — 
of  the  blow  which  had  at  length 
fallen :  "  The  idea  took  posses- 
sion of  me  as  soon  as  I  became  his 
wife, '  What  if  I  were  to  lose  him  1 ' 
Every  day  of  my  life  this  has  been 
my  constant  thought.  I  have 


never  for  an  hour  felt  secure,  or 
lost  sight  of  this  fear.  Nothing 
but  hope  and  trust  in  God  could 
keep  my  mind  properly  balanced. 
I  was  only  comforted  by  prayer;  on 
my  knees  I  felt  at  peace,  but  never 
for  long  together.  When  I  saw  him 
well  with  my  own  eyes  I  was  calm, 
but  sometimes,  perhaps  only  in  go- 
ing from  one  room  to  another,  the 
anguish  returned.  My  heart  was 
always  beating  as  if  in  terror-  of 
something."  To  this  inherited  sus- 
ceptibility was  superadded,  in  the 
case  of  their  three  children,  whose 
deaths  make  the  tragedy  of  the 
story,  the  exciting  influence  of 
that  disease  which  shows  us  death 
in  its  most  pathetic  and  most 
beautiful  aspect,  and  seems  to 
give  a  prevision  of  heaven  to  its 
victims,  in  exchange  for  days  cut 
short  in  the  prime  of  life  and  hope. 
In  some  degree  to  the  same  tem- 
perament is  due  that  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment,  that  susceptibility  to 
all  pleasurable  influences,  which 
casts  such  a  glow  over  the  early 
part  of  Mrs  Craven's  narrative. 
The  intensity  of  happiness  all  the 
young  people  are  capable  of  feeling 
from  the  innocent  pleasures  of  youth 
makes  it  read  like  a  festival  or  long 
summer  day's  holiday,  or  an  Arca- 
dian picture  after  Watteau.  It  is 
some  indemnification  to  the  reader, 
as  it  is  to  the  sorrowing  chronicler  of 
past  happiness,  that  when  the  win- 
ter of  trial  and  bereavement  scatters 
for  ever  this  warm  hum  of  life,  it 
was  at  least  enjoyed  while  it  lasted. 
They  all  knew  they  were  happy. 

But  besides  all  these  causes  it 
was  a  time  of  vivid  emotions. 
M.  de  Montalembert,  whose  part 
in  this  history  is  one  of  its  main 
interests,  in  his  eloquent  life  of  La- 
cordaire,  tells  the  youth  of  France 
that  the  present  generation  can- 
form  no  idea  of  the  strong  and 
generous  passions  which,  at  the 
period  of  his  entrance  into  public 
life,  mastered  all  hearts.  Men  who 
can  recall  an  impassioned  youth 
will  always  look  back  upon  the 
golden  period  as  one  of  general  il- 
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lumination,  and  the  public  interests 
which  stirred  their  early  enthusi- 
asm as  of  surpassing  importance. 
Whatever  the  issue,  a  sense  of  loss 
and  decadence  will  make  them,  too, 
ex daim,  "  Days  happy  and  sorrow- 
ful.— days  spent  in  labour  and  en- 
thusiasm— days  such  as  are  seen 
once  in  a  lifetime  ! "  But  the  years 
which  awoke  this  yearning  in  his 
case — 1831  and  the  few  that  follow 
— we  ourselves  feel  invested  with  a 
peculiar  distinction.  It  was  a  pe- 
riod in  both  countries  of  revival,  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  of  vigorous 
thought,  of  public  spirit,  of  merg- 
ing private  interests  in  what  was 
thought  a  great  cause.  It  was  a 
time  which  in  both  countries  pro- 
duced writers  who  in  their  own  line 
have  not  since  met  their  match,  and 
are  not  yet  superseded;  because 
the  fire  which  those  eager  ardent 
days  fanned  into  life  inspired  a  per- 
petual youth  and  burns  still.  And 
there  was  in  those  days  a  passion 
for  greatness,  which  is  in  itself  a 
minor  inspiration.  A  leading  re- 
presentative mind  strikes  like  a  sun- 
beam across  the  world  and  wakes 
a  hundred  dormant  intellects  into 
energetic  life  which  might  have 
slept  till  now  without  this  magic 
touch ;  all  deriving  tone,  colour, 
and  direction  from  the  first  im- 
pulse. In  both  France  and  Eng- 
land how  many  able  and  influential 
female  writers  received  their  stimu- 
lus from  the  moving  minds  of  this 
period — in  childhood  it  may  be,  or 
early  youth,  but  due  to  them  alone. 
Arid  their  influence,  too,  continues 
in  its  original  force,  and  has  not 
been  rivalled  or  replaced.  In  our 
own  country  the  field  for  this  ef- 
florescence of  feminine  religious 
thought  has  been  mainly  fiction ; 
in  France  it  has  taken  the  form  of 
narrative,  biography  or  self-analysis. 
Ar,  imperious  need  for  expression 
found  indulgence  in  journals  and 
refections  not  immediately  intend- 
ed for  the  public  eye,  though  writ- 
ten, in  the  case  of  Eugenie  de 
Gnerin,  Madame  Swetchine,  and 
the  heroines  of  the  book  before  us, 


with  a  care  and  detail,  and  de- 
light in  the  act  of  composition, 
which  imply  the  necessity  of  sym- 
pathy from  congenial  minds.  Whe- 
ther with  the  distinct  thought  of  a 
public  before  them  or  not,  we  class 
all  ladies  who  use  the  pen  as  an 
influence  as  authoresses ;  alike 
those  just  mentioned,  or  Alexan- 
drine de  la  Ferronnays,  who  ana- 
lyses her  own  feelings  with  such 
delicate  truth  and  accuracy  in  her 
letters  and  journals,  or  the  author- 
ess of  the  '  Heir  of  Redclyffe/  whose 
fancy  pictures  and  characters  in 
that  story  seem  so  curiously  to  an- 
ticipate in  many  cases  the  actual 
events  and  persons  of  Mrs  Craven's 
history. 

It  is  necessary  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  explain  that  Mrs  Augus- 
tus Craven,  the  writer  of  this 
'  Recit/  is  daughter  of  the  Comte 
de  la  Ferronnays,  who,  while  an 
emigrant  in  Carinthia,  had  married 
in  1802,  at  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,  the  daughter  of  a  fellow- 
exile,  the  Count  of  Montsoreau, 
whose  sister  had  been  governess 
to  the  children  of  Louis  XVI. 
On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
he  was  made  French  Ambassador 
to  St  Petersburg,  where  the  ac- 
quaintance was  formed  with  Alex- 
andrine's parents,  the  Count  and 
Countess  von  Alopeus — he  being  a 
Swede,  and  for  a  long  time  Russian 
Minister  at  Berlin,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Countess  by  birth  a  German. 
Subsequently  M.  de  la  Ferronnays 
became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
under  Charles  X.,  and  retired  into 
private  life  upon  the  second  Re- 
volution —  faithful  from  first  to 
last  to  the  Bourbons  of  the  legiti- 
mate branch.  The  acquaintance 
begun  in  St  Petersburg  between  his 
family  and  Madame  von  Alopeus 
and  her  daughter  was  revived  at 
Rome  in  1832,  where  the  Countess 
had  taken  up  her  residence  on  her 
husband's  death.  Alexandrine  had 
been  brought  up  a  Lutheran,  which 
was  the  religion  of  both  her  par- 
ents ;  but  the  many  distinctions  of 
her  life  began  early,  for  the  Em- 
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?eror  Alexander  was  lier  godfather, 
t  was  thus  necessary  for  her  to  be 
baptised  by  immersion,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  which 
was  the  reason  that,  on  her  sub- 
sequent conversion,  she  was  not 
rebaptised.  Mother  and  daughter 
were  both  beautiful.  Mrs  Craven 
recalls  the  "  rare  beauty "  of 
the  Countess  as  still  celebrated, 
though  her  daughter  had  been 
some  time  in  society.  Alexandrine 
was  not  beautiful  like  her  mother, 
but  she  had  her  noble,  graceful 
figure;  and,  if  her  face  was  less 
perfect,  the  expression  of  her  eyes 
lent  it  a  charm  which  more  than 
her  mother's  impressed  it  on  the 
memory.  Those  who  saw  them  to- 
gether could  not  tell  "if  they  loved 
the  daughter  for  the  mother's  sake 
or  the  mother  for  the  daughter's." 
Both  were  charming.  Two  years  af- 
ter, the  Countess  married  the  Rus- 
sian Prince  Paul  Lapoukhyn — a 
man  of  immense  wealth,  whose  pa- 
lace at  Korsen  forms  one  of  the 
many  pretty  pictures  in  this  ro- 
mantic history.  The  circumstance 
of  Madame  Von  Alopeus  having  a 
lover  of  her  own,  accounts,  perhaps, 
for  what  might  otherwise  need  ac- 
counting for,  her  allowing  and  al- 
most encouraging  an  attachment 
between  her  daughter  and  M.  de  la 
Ferronnays's  younger  son  Albert, 
who  had  indeed  suitable  position 
but  no  prospects.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  wealthy  suitor  had  been 
pressed  on  Alexandrine,  the  Em- 
peror had  interposed,  requiring 
that  she  should  never  be  urged  to 
marry  against  her  own  wishes; 
but  this  would  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  objections  if 
there  had  not  been  convenience  in 
the  arrangement. 

In  consideration  for  her  French 
readers  Mrs  Craven  has  to  apolo- 
gise to  them  for  the  anomaly  of 
love  before  marriage,  in  a  passage 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish version.  She  reminds  them 
that  Alexandrine  was  never  in 
France  till  after  her  marriage ;  that 
there  are  countries  where  a  mar- 


riage without  inclination  is  as  op- 
posed to  men's  ideas  as  the  contrary 
is  in  France ;  that  to  marry  without 
knowing,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
without  loving  each  other,  seems  to 
these  foreigners  as  strange,  "  I  will 
say  as  culpable,  as  it  seems  natural 
and  even  proper  to  French  people 
that  it  should  be  otherwise."  She 
does  not  venture  to  decide  which 
system  is  best,  but  leaves  her  story 
to  work  as  a  fact  against  the  French 
method. 

In  a  letter  from  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  at  the  end  of  the  work  he 
looks  back  upon  the  family  circle 
of  which  it  gives  the  history  as  "  a 
group  so  united  and  so  loving, 
whom  all  the  world  loved  and  en- 
vied," and  which  was,"  to  my  think- 
ing, the  beau  ideal  of  happiness  and 
Christian  union  :  "  and,  in  fact,  all 
are  singularly  interesting  and  fresh 
in  the  impression  they  make.  But 
it  is  Alexandrine  who  constitutes 
this  group's  central  figure.  She 
stands  out  the  most  distinctly,  as  em- 
bodying the  ideal  woman  of  her  day. 
As  such  she  is  historical,  for  ideals 
change,  and  the  representative  wo- 
man of  one  age  by  no  means  fills 
the  same  office  in  the  next.  In 
that  day  softness  was  not  only 
woman's  greatest  charm  in  men's 
eyes — in  the  nature  of  things  it 
can  scarcely  be  otherwise — but  the 
whole  training  of  society  tended  to 
it,  which  it  does  not  now.  Soft- 
ness of  manner,  representing  a  sway 
of  the  affections  over  rigid  reason, 
a  voluntary  submission  of  the  in- 
tellect to  man's  direction  and  con- 
trol, a  content  with  a  subordinate 
place,  together  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  that  place 
and  an  instinct  how  to  make  the 
most  of  them,  a  high  self-respect 
and  a  sense  of  power  within  the 
prescribed  limits  —  all  this  we  see 
in  Alexandrine,  whose  beauty  and 
grace  (external  qualities  always  in- 
dispensable to  the  utmost  develop- 
ment of  what  is  good  and  great  in 
woman)  and  the  circumstances  of 
her  position,  alike  placed  in  a  pic- 
turesque prominence,  making  her 
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an  impersonation  of  what  all  then 
most  admired  and  reverenced  in 
woman.  Of  course  there  is  a  sweet 
hj  pocrisy  (strength  and  will  lurking 
ui  derneath)  in  that  feminine  "shy- 
ness, that  fragile  look,  those  child- 
like manners,  that  apparent  helpless- 
ness," that  in  Albert's  case  won  his 
he  art  on  the  instant;  but  the  hypo- 
crisy is  all  unconscious,  the  strength 
only  wakes  with  the  occasion. 
"  What  I  love  so  much  in  her,"  he 
writes, "  is  that  she  is  so  naive,  a  lit- 
tlo  unreasonable,  a  little  extrava- 
gant sometimes,  mais  si  delicieuse." 
Again — "She  has  every  quality  to 
excite  this  passion — grace,  timidity, 
reserve,  with  one  of  those  ardent 
souls — passionees  pour  le  bien — who 
love  because  they  live.  Her  form  is 
slight  and  delicate,  every  thing  about 
her  announcing  weakness  and  de- 
pendence, but  a  soul  strong  and  con- 
scious, which  would  brave  death 
in  the  cause  of  virtue."  It  is  in 
characters  like  this  that  we  can  fol- 
low the  course  of  influences.  All 
persons  are  subject  to  the  natural 
leanings  of  their  position,  but  mas- 
culine original  minds  grow  out  of 
them  into  independence,  or  hold  by 
the  first  impulse  through  life;  while 
woak  ones  are  incapable  of  any  one 
distinctive  influence  which,  being 
primarily  a  matter  of  duty  or  choice, 
needs  constancy  and  firmness  of 
will.  Where  there  is  this  combina- 
tion of  strength  with  habitual  de- 
pendence, we  can  trace  most  clearly 
what,  in  some  degree,  is  a  universal 
experience  —  the  division  of  life 
inno  distinct  eras,  according  to  the 
iniluences  which  rule  it.  Our  or- 
ganisation, mental  and  bodily,  is 
open  at  certain  periods  —  perhaps 
at  those  periods  only  —  to  vivid 
new  impressions.  At  one  time  we 
receive  with  stringent  force  and 
ea^er  acceptance  ideas  which  at  an- 
other would  have  failed  to  make 
an  entrance,  because  other  influences 
were  predominant.  The  old  power 
must  be  fading  and  passing  away, 
perhaps  have  already  passed,  leav- 
ing a  void,  a  need  of  something 
new  to  awaken  the  mind  out  of  a 


stage  of  dull  or  dreamy  inactivity. 
Few  influences  last  a  life — they 
die  out  of  themselves.  Then  comes 
a  time  of  unconscious  expectation. 
It  is  only  on  looking  back  into  our 
self-history,  or  noticing  some  other 
narrowly,  that  we  see  this  pause 
in  a  life — the  new  interest  that 
stepped  in  and  gave  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  thought. 

Alexandrine's  career  furnishes 
an  illustration.  We  observe  first 
the  period,  only  alluded  to  in  this 
book,  from  her  introduction  into 
society  to.  her  father's  death.  From 
young  girlhood  to  one-  or  two-and- 
twenty  she  enjoyed  the  prestige 
and  experienced  the  difficulties  of 
a  successful  beauty.  Montalembert 
alluded  to  this  time  when  he  talked 
of  the  "  dissipated  and  dangerous 
life "  she  had  led  before  she  saw 
Albert ;  and  of  her  "  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  admirers,"  one  at 
least  of  whom  awoke '  some  tem- 
porary response  in  her  heart ;  a 
time  of  trial,  of  which  she  escaped 
the  dangers  because  it  was  also 
the  era  of  parental  influence.  She 
was  devoted  to  father  and  mother, 
and  the  life  she  led  was  under 
their  eye  and  by  their  wish.  The 
father's  death  brought  the  days 
of  girlish  gaiety  to  a  close.  For  a 
year  or  two  she  lived  in  seclusion. 
She  was  thus  made  ready  for  new 
and  deeper  impressions.  It  was 
then  she  first  saw  Albert  de  la  Fer- 
ronnays,  and  became  entranced  in 
his  and  his  family's  influence. 
This  lasted  during  the  four  years  of 
courtship  and  marriage,  when  love 
in  its  most  beautiful  and  devoted 
form  absorbed  her  being.  The 
close  of  Albert's  long  illness  ush- 
ered in  a  third  epoch.  While  he 
lived,  her  mother's  Protestantism 
and  her  own  doubts  prevailed  to 
stave  off  "  conversion  ; "  but  when 
she  realised  that  he  was  dying,  she 
cried,  "  Now  I  am  a  Catholic," 
as  the  only  means,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  of  retaining  her  hold  of 
her  husband :  and  this  new  in- 
fluence.—  the  stimulus  of  conver- 
sion— dovetailing  upon  the  former 
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in  the  picturesque  fashion  which 
so  charmed  spectators  and  narra- 
tors, lasted  while  there  was  any 
tear  to  be  shed,  any  fresh  act  of 
commemoration  to  indulge  in,  any 
memory  of  lost  bliss  to  record. 
But  be  the  heart  never  so  constant, 
time  dries  the  widow's  tears  and 
creates  new  desires  and  cravings. 
In  an  ordinary  career  the  new  in- 
fluence would  have  been  a  new 
lover:  in  Alexandrine's  it  was  a 
new  confessor.  Her  biographer,  un- 
consciously acknowledging  a  void, 
ushers  in  with  some  pomp  the  last 
era,  the  new  and  final  influence 
over  her  heroine.  She  first  describes 
how  the  good  Abbe  Gerbet — he  who 
had  guided  the  first  steps  of  her 
Catholic  life  with  so  much  authority 
and  kindness — had  been  removed  to 
a  distance  beyond  her  reach ;  but 
in  his  stead  another  guide  had  been 
given  her,  who  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  found  too  severe  if  she  had 
met  him  earlier  and  while  earthly 
regrets  disputed  her  heart  with 
God,  but  who  suited  the  actual 
state  of  her  soul,  raised  and  fortified 
by  the  first  impulse  she  had  receiv- 
ed. "  The  first  had  taught  her  to 
walk :  the  last  helped  her  to  ascend. 
If  Alexandrine  had  at  first  had 
near  her  a  father  and  a  saint,  later 
she  had  an  angel."  This  "  angel " 
is  the  Pere  de  Kavignan,  under 
whose  influence,  if  not  by  his  ad- 
vice, she  attempted  the  monastic 
life,  which,  on  its  proving  unfit,  in- 
deed intolerable,  to  her,  she  re- 
nounced for  such  a  life  of  privations 
in  the  world  as  speedily  carried  her 
to  her  grave. 

He  was  a  man,  as  Mrs  Craven 
herself  describes, calculated  to  estab- 
lish this  potent  sway;  to  be  the 
guide  of  such  eager  spirits  as,  lack- 
ing the  intenser  human  interests 
that  can  alone  satisfy  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, need  always  something 
fresh,  stronger,  more  exacting,  in 
religious  excitement  to  supply  its 
place.  "We  have  seen  him  in 
the  midst  of  us/'  she  writes, 
"  and  I  fear  not  that  the  words 
should  seem  exaggerated  to  those 


who  retain  in  their  memory  the  in- 
effaceable imprint  of  the  look  and 
voice,  accent  and  influence,  of  the 
Pere  de  Ravignon.  Words  heard  a 
thousand  times  seemed,  when  he 
spoke  them,  to  be  heard  for  the 
first  time.  For  example,  '  Life  is 
nothing/  I  heard  him  say  these 
words,  not  in  the  pulpit,  but  at  a 
table  at  a  simple  reunion  de  charite, 
and  the  look,  the  expression,  the 
accent  which  accompanied  them, 
rendered  them  the  most  eloquent 
sermon  on  the  misery  and  vanity 
of  this  world  I  had  ever  heard. 
Can  we  wonder,"  she  continues, 
"  that  Alexandrine,  in  the  disposi- 
tion she  then  was,  should  reply  to 
such  words  by  an  impulse  which 
went  beyond  the  call  of  God?"— 
alluding  to  her  design  to  take  the 
veil.  Though  the  biographer  hesi- 
tates to  apply  the  word  "  sanctity," 
in  its  technical  sense,  to  a  religion 
incapable  of  this  last  test  of  self- 
abnegation,  yet  the  sacrifice  Alex- 
andrine is  assumed  to  have  made 
of  her  own  life  for  that  of  her  elo- 
quent spiritual  father  goes  near  to 
permit  her  in  the  use  of  it. 

For  our  own  part,  all  religious 
action  due  to  the  stimulus  of  so 
tyrannous  a  power  as  vehement 
masterful  oratory,  impresses  us 
less  than  calmer  efforts  and  less 
conspicuous  achievements,  which, 
to  speak  it  reverently,  seem  more 
the  result  of  a  soul's  direct  com- 
munion with  its  God ;  where  there 
is  no  external  stimulating  medium : 
though  we  must  not  deny  that 
human  eloquence  has  a  divine 
mission.  As  to  this  word  Self- 
sacrifice,  we  must  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  watchwords  peculiar  to  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  that  day. 
It  takes  the  place  in  these  vol- 
umes, as  used  by  all  the  young 
people,  of  Self-reproach,  and  a 
Sense  of  sin  in  Protestant  bio- 
graphy. Some  trace  this  diversity 
of  tone  to  the  differences  in  the 
two  states  of  soul  induced  by 
the  two  religions ;  we  are  some- 
times disposed,  in  reading  these 
pages,  to  regard  the  difference  rather 
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as  one  of  words.  In  the  young  and 
susceptible  there  are  but  the  home 
virtues,  whether  moral  or  religious, 
which  are  emphatically  their  own, 
derived  immediately  from  sacred 
infl  uences.  What  makes  the  most 
show  comes  commonly  through 
some  directly  traceable  human 
medium,  gifted  with  certain  intel- 
ligible attractive  qualities  :  we  are 
so  certain  that  under  altered  cir- 
cumstances Eugenie  would  be  de- 
nouncing her  sinfulness  upon  paper, 
where  here  she  is  longing  to  put 
awiy  from  herself  all  the  pleasures 
and  blessings  she  is  enjoying,  and 
transf erring  them  all  to  her  sister. 
In  the  effusive  utterances  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  in  both  schools 
there  is  observable  the  same  absence 
of  real  self-knowledge,  and  of  eager 
adoption  of  the  tone  and  language 
of  persons  put  before  them,  or 
self-chosen,  as  models.  Not  that 
we  would  throw  a  doubt  over  the 
loving  unselfishness  which  is  the 
Ch  ristian  charm  of  this  whole  group, 
but  it  sometimes  clothes  itself  in 
hyperbolical  language.  If  we  con- 
sider Alexandrine  most  interesting 
in  the  period  when  her  human  af- 
fections gave  the  motive  to  this 
unselfishness,  it  is  from  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  reality  of  her  later  more 
coi  ispicuous  self-denials,  but  that  we 
can  also  trace  in  these  last  a  natu- 
ral element,  —  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  religious  enthusiasm  under 
tho  conditions  of  her  life  and  char- 
acter. In  those  "  excessive  auster- 
itios,"  those  renunciations  of  which 
her  biographer  boasts,  we  observe 
something  of  disgust  with  the  best 
tho  world  has  to  offer  under  the  in- 
evitable change  of  circumstances. 

There  are  certain  triumphant 
states  of  existence  which  perma- 
nently spoil  those  who  have  tasted 
them  for  the  commonplace,  aver- 
ago,  unexciting,  unflattering  life  of 
ordinary  men ;  for  their  humble 
joys,  petty  distinctions  or  suc- 
cesses, and  general  insignificance. 
Few  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune  keep 
th-iir  brilliancy  unimpaired  by  time. 
Tl;e  beauty,  the  wit,  the  orator — all 


arrive  at  a  period  of  abatement  and 
decay,  and  then  it  is  hard,  in  pro- 
portion to  former  success  and  dis- 
tinction, to  subside  into  obscurity 
with  grace  and  content; — hard  to 
take  a  subordinate  place  in  society, 
to  sink  out  of  notice,  having  once 
been  moving  influences.  They  miss 
a  prestige  which  perhaps  did  not 
seem  much  to  them  while  it  lasted, 
but  which  leaves  a  dreary  void 
when  it  is  gone;  or  would  do  if  they 
did  not  replace  it  by  some  other 
exception  to  the  commonplace. 
They  are  used  to  distinction ;  they 
have  learnt  a  certain  courage  and 
freedom  of  action;  everything  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  habit 
of  their  minds  than  to  feel  one  of 
the  rank  and  file.  To  do  some- 
thing, to  be  something,  to  have  a 
line  which  shall  mark  and  individ- 
ualise them,  is  the  only  way  by 
which  to  recognise  their  old  selves, 
under  altered  circumstances ;  as 
still  filling,  still  fitting,  the  role 
to  which  they  were  born.  We 
are  not  noting  this  as  a  penalty 
of  early  distinction,  only  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence.  When  Alexan- 
drine, in  her  fortieth  year,  sits 
apart  in  her  mother-in-law's  salon, 
and,  instead  of  talking  the  innocent 
small-talk  of  the  company  and  the 
occasion,  takes  out  her  little  book 
of  religious  extracts  and  reads 
apart,  it  is  not  to  us  any  especial 
sign  of  superiority  to  the  world. 
She  is  dead  to  it ;  but  what  a  flat- 
ness it  must  all  seem  compared  to 
the  salons  of  her  youth ;  how  easy 
tg  be  dead  to  a  world  with  the  old 
sunshine  faded  out  of  it !  And, 
moreover,  in  the  last  era  of  her  life 
she  loses  her  originality :  it  is  one 
of  the  sacrifices  to  conventional 
sanctity  that  her  intellect  ceases  to 
be  under  her  own  guidance.  She 
talks  a  language  caught  from  her 
confessor,  and  owns  herself  taken 
with  a  mystic  phraseology  which 
we  find  a  poor  exchange  for  the 
former  graphic  ease  of  expression 
through  which  such  varied  feeling 
is  brought  home  to  the  reader. 
Her  record  of  the  four  years  of 
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life  passed  near  Albert  as  lover  and 
husband,  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
work  as  literature — though  under- 
taken mainly  as  a  refuge  for  aching 
memories,  and  to  relieve  an  over- 
charged heart — through  the  fancy 
that,  while  her  lost  husband  occu- 
pied all  her  time  and  thoughts,  he 
must  still  be  near.  So  keenly  does 
she  recall  the  happiness  once  en- 
joyed, that  as  she  writes  she  is 
happy  still.  Scarcely  a  tinge  of 
melancholy  tinctures  her  history  of 
their  courtship  and  marriage.  All 
the  little  trifles  ennobled  by  feeling 
and  hope  retain  their  charm  and 
freshness.  The  reader  is  pleasantly 
led  along  through  details,  small, 
almost  frivolous,  in  themselves,  but 
so  told  as  to  win  all  his  sympathy. 
He  may  wonder  now  and  then  at 
being  admitted  into  such  a  confi- 
dence, but  is  too  well  amused  to  be 
otherwise  than  grateful  for  this 
picture  of  a  young,  pure  affection, 
as  pretty  and  charming  as  any  fancy 
ever  feigned.  The  superadded  re- 
ligious excitement,  the  immense  in- 
fluence that  her  love  for  Albert  had 
on  her  faith  and  opinions,  invests 
every  step  with  a  fateful  character 
to  herself,  which  justifies  a  lofty 
strain  towards  what  would  be  com- 
mon incidents  to  common  people. 
Thus  her  first  sight  of  Albert  is  re- 
corded with  much  the  same  pomp 
as  ushers  in  the  first  appearance  of 
Beatrice  in  the  *  Vita  Nuova,'  on  the 
day  when  that "  most  admirable  per- 
son "  appeared  to  Dante  in  a  dress 
of  the  purest  white,  "  and  saluted 
him  with  an  ineffable  courtesy,  which 
shall  have  its  reward  in  eternity." 
Similarly,  when  she  and  Albert 
meet,  we  read — "On  one  particular 
Friday  (sacred  to  the  guardian 
angels),  while  I  was  still  in  deep 
mourning  for  my  father,  at  Rome 
in  1832,  I  saw  Albert  for  the  first 
time;"  adding,  "  I  heard  from  him 
since  that  he  fell  in  love  with  me 
that  first  day."  She  confesses,  how- 
ever, to  have  met  him  with  indiffer- 
ence, though  liking  the  expression 
of  his  eyes.  And  because  nothing 
is  a  trifle  where  supreme  interests 


are  concerned,  a  certain  weight  is 
thrown  over  the  little  vanities  of 
the  toilette,  connected  as  these  are 
with  the  answering  sentiment  in 
her  own  bosom. 

' '  On  the  Friday  of  which  he  speaks 
I  was  to  dine  at  Naples  with  the  Coun- 
tess K.,  and  go  with  her  and  hear 
'  Anna  Bolena.'  My  mother  did  not  like 
to  appear  yet  at  the  opera.  For  the 
first  time  since  my  father's  death  I  put 
on  a  white  gown.  I  had  not  been  to  a 
theatre  for  two  years.  The  opera-house 
was  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  queen- 
mother,  and  I  wrote  that  night  in  my 
journal :  '  This  night  has  seemed  to  me 
like  a  long  dream.'  IvanhofFs  charm- 
ing voice  in  the  part  of  Percy,  that  mag- 
nificent theatre  brilliantly  lighted,  the 
joy  of  loving  and  being  loved — all  com- 
bined to  make  that  evening  one  of  per- 
fect enchantment  to  me.  Count  Lebzel- 
tern  (Austrian  Minister  at  Naples)  came 
to  fetch  me  to  his  box,  which  he  had  lent 
to  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays.  I  thought 
myself  in  good  looks,  and  was  glad  that 
Albert  should  see  me,  and  Pauline  too, 
that  she  might  compliment  me  on  my 
dress.  It  was  one  o'clock  before  I  got 
back  to  ~my  mother,  who  was  waiting 
for  me  at  the  Comtesse  de  Maistre. 
Little  did  I  think  as  we  were  driving 
back  to  the  Voinero,  and  I  was  lying  back 
in  the  carriage,  tired  indeed,  but  happy 
and  delighted  with  my  evening,  that 
Albert  was  walking  by  our  side  on  the 
rough  road  up  to  the  Voinero,  pushing 
the  carriage  wheels  up  the  steep  places, 
and  hiding  himself  when  our  servant 
got  down  from  the  box,  and  all  for  the 
sake  of  catching  one  more  glimpse  of  my 
white  gown  in  our  courtyard,  where  he 
ensconced  himself  to  see  us  get  out  of  the 
carriage,  very  much  afraid  all  the  time 
of  being  himself  seen.  It  hurt  his  chest 
very  much.  He  acknowledged  it  to 
Pauline,  who  told  me  afterwards." 

Along  with  these  details  of  a  gay 
life  are  pious  and  devotional  inci- 
dents mixing  with  them.  When- 
ever he  finds  himself  near  her,  in 
church,  theatre,  or  ball-room,  Albert 
is  praying  and  offering  vows  for 
her  conversion.  The  tone  of  this 
book  upon  amusements  generally  is 
likely  to  recommend  it  to  young 
people  accustomed  to  the  sterner 
attitude  towards  the  public  diver- 
sions of  society  held  in  Protestant 
religious  biography.  They  will  be 
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quick  to  observe  that  the  differ- 
ence between  those  who  join  in 
them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
those  who  avoid  them  by  a  dis- 
tinct profession  which  renders  them 
impossible,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ultimate  bliss.  Even  an  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  them  alarms 
the  imagination  only  through  Pur- 
gatory. As  Eugenie  puts  it  in  her 
naive  way,  "  To  die  is  a  reward,  for 
to  die  is  to  go  to  heaven  ;  but  if  I 
do  what  is  wrong,  I  shall  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  before  I  get  there." 
Alexandrine  looks  back  upon  her 
gaieties  with  no  compunctions,  and, 
wh  ile  renouncing  them  for  the  fu- 
ture, finds  consolation  to  her  be- 
reaved heart  in  living  them  over 
again  in  the  past.  "Avec  quelle 
delicieuse  et  calme  bonheur,"  she 
writes  on  one  occasion,  "j'allais 
m'occuper  de  ma  toilette."  This 
toilette  has  almost  a  religion  in  it. 
From  the  heights  of  subsequent  re- 
ligious fervour  she  looks  back  on  it 
with  complacency,  for  Albert  loved 
to  see  her  elegantly  dressed,  even 
when  he  was  dying ;  and  the  ex- 
tremest  exaltations  of  her  conversion 
are  impersonated  by  a  symbolical 
grace  of  attire  which  affected  every 
beholder.  This  use  of  the  toilette 
as  a  moral  engine — which  it  some- 
times seems — must  account  for  the 
length  of  time  she  habitually  be- 
stowed on  it ;  a  characteristic  not  to 
be  overcome  by  the  reduction  of  her 
dress  to  the  simplest  necessaries. 
We  see  that  every  costume  was  a 
study,  and  so  successful  in  its  results 
that  each  appearance  in  public  was 
an  event  making  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  the  observer.  There 
are  persons  who,  by  the  perfection 
of  their  art,  redeem  dress  from  the 
charge  of  frivolity,  and  she  was 
one.  Once  renouncing  it  as  an  art 
she  cared  for  it  no  more.  It  was 
easier  for  her  to  give  it  up  alto- 
gether, and  be  pitied  by  strangers 
as  a  needy  and  distressed  gentle- 
woman, than  to  subside  into  respec- 
table mediocrity. 

Albert  was  twenty  when  she  first 
know  him.     She  was  two  or  three 


years  older.  He  had  lately  roused 
himself  from  the  dissipating  influ- 
ences of  Neapolitan  life  —  more 
perilous,  his  sister  says,  to  a  young 
man  than  his  sisters  found  it — hav- 
ing recently  formed  an  ardent 
friendship  with  the  Comte  de 
Montalembert,  then  little  older 
than  himself,  but  already  plunged 
into  the  great  religious  interests 
which  have  been  the  inspiration  of 
his  life;  and  which  had  lately 
brought  him  to  Rome  with  Lamen- 
nais  and  Lacordaire  on  the  affair  of 
'L'Avenir/  then  under  Papal  judg- 
ment. A  delicate  constitution,  the 
vehement  passion  with  which  Alex- 
andrine inspired  him,  and  possibly 
his  family  politics,  withheld  Albert 
from  taking  part  in  this  movement ; 
and  confirmed  ill  health  condemned 
him  for  his  few  remaining  years  to 
the  life  of  an  invalid.  Nothing 
can  be  more  amiable  than  the  pic- 
ture drawn  of  him  by  his  young 
widow  and  his  sister ;  but  he  is 
too  impulsive  for  an  English  taste, 
and  is  possessed  with  a  facility  of 
expression  in  religion  which  we 
more  admire  as  a  singular  trait 
than  desire  to  see  general.  In  fact, 
a  religious  young  Frenchman  of  the 
approved  type  is  a  trial  to  English 
faith.  As  we  read  trait  after  trait 
intended  to  raise  our  admiration  to 
enthusiasm,  the  doubt  grows  if  we 
could  really  have  stood  him  at  all. 
He  pushes  everything  beyond  our 
power  to  follow;  his  emotions  abash 
and  confound  us.  If  he  believes 
anything,  he  believes  with  an  avid- 
ity and  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
evidence  which  alienates  us  ;  if  he 
prays  at  all,  he  is  fantastic  in  pray- 
ing. Thus  everything  with  Albert 
turns  into  prayer,  and  we  find  him 
formally  praying  that  he  may  love 
Alexandrine  as  much  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  love,  whatever  the  issue. 
His  widow  allows  herself  to  record 
one  solitary  fault,  the  history  of 
which  and  the  mode  of  telling  is 
characteristic  of  them  both.  Alex- 
andrine, whose  pen  was  never  idle, 
first  practised  it  in  analysing  her 
own  feelings.  She  had  a  little 
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green  book  full  of  thoughts  and  ex- 
periences written  before  knowing 
Albert,  and  containing  allusions 
to  a  previous  passing  attachment. 
This  book  she  thought  it  a  sort  of 
duty  to  show  her  lover ;  trembling, 
she  admits,  for  the  effect  it  might 
have  on  his  regard.  Of  course  he 
is  more  in  love  than  ever.  He  can- 
not sleep  from  mingled  love  and 
jealousy  of  the  rival  he  has  super- 
seded. This  way  of  taking  the 
green  book  induces  her  to  show 
him  the  more  recent  blue  one, 
with  just  a  few  pages  at  the  end 
folded  over,  and  forbidden  because 
to  them  is  confided  her  feelings  for 
Albert  himself.  He  may  read  up 
to  a  certain  point,  but  must  not 
break  the  seal  which  holds  the  rest. 
Again  a  sleepless  night.  Like  the 
little  boy  with  the  sugar-plum,  he 
fingers  and  tampers  with  the  temp- 
tation. He  has  a  letter  on  hand  to 
"  Montal,"  to  whom  he  confides  the 
struggle.  "The  passage  that  con- 
cerns me  is  at  the  end ;  I  have 
only  to  read  it.  She  has  confidence 
in  me  I  shall  not  betray  her."  She 
herself  tells  the  sequel : — 

"I  was  singing  at  the  piano  when 
Albert,  standing  opposite  me,  asked  me 
what  I  should  think  if  he  had  read  in 
the  blue  book  what  I  had  sealed  up  with 
the  greatest  care.  I  was  frightened,  but 
I  replied  that  I  was  very  sure  that  he 
was  incapable  of  doing  so.  'But  if  I 
had  ?'  '  It  is  impossible  ;  I  should  never 
believe  it.'  'I  have  done  it.'  'No.' 
My  anxiety  went  on  increasing  ;  never- 
theless I  absolutely  refused  to  believe 
him.  '  Shall  I  repeat  a  sentence  to  con- 
vince you?'  he  asked.  'You  could  not 
do  it ;  you  would  invent  it. '  '  "  Je  crois 
que  j'aime  Albert!'"  he  then  said  to 
me,  looking  fixedly  at  me.  My  eyes, 
which  were  lifted  towards  him,  fell,  but 
not  without  such  a  change  of  expression 
as  saddened  him  for  the  whole  evening. 
Certainly  at  that  moment  I  did  not  feel 
as  if  I  loved  him,  but  that  feeling  re- 
turned very  soon  when,  I  saw  how  un- 
happy he  was." 

M.  de  Montalembert,  to  whom 
confession  is  made  of  this  treachery, 
will  not  see  any  harm  in  it.  In- 
volved as  he  is  tooth  and  nail  in 
the  great '  L' Avenir '  question,  he 


sums  up  the  matter  :  — "  People 
don't  put  a  fold  of  paper  between 
a  man  and  his  happiness  when  they 
wish  to  keep  him  in  doubt  of  it." 
Yet  we  think  an  English  lover  as 
saintly  as  Albert  would  not  have 
failed  here.  But  our  interest  and 
admiration  of  him  are  seldom  com- 
patible with  perfect  sympathy, 
perhaps  mainly  because  we  can 
never  consider  him  disconnected 
from  his  state  of  health.  Wherever 
health  and  temperament  are  very 
conspicuous  agents,  wherever  we  are 
driven  to  consider  the  bodily  con- 
dition as  the  operating  cause  of  the 
mind's  working,  sympathy  changes 
into  pity  or  curiosity.  There  are 
times  when  we  half  wonder  how 
Alexandrine  could  sacrifice  the  pro- 
spect of  a  brilliant  future  for  so 
fidgety  and  fantastic  a  lover,  sub- 
ject to  transport,  which  she  called 
extravagant,  which  occasionally  col- 
lapsed into  prostration  and  deadness. 
He  is  altogether  a  study  rare  in 
books.  We  see  closer  and  judge  by 
minuter,  more  intimate  traits  than 
even  biography  commonly  deals  in. 
We  live  with  this  pair  of  lovers  and 
find  them  amusing  to  observe ;  but 
just  now  and  then  perhaps  feel  as  if 
our  prying  was  a  little  impertinent, 
though  out  of  Eden  never  was  a 
more  innocent  passion,  and  better 
fitted  to  stand  the  ordeal.  In 
fact,  time  only  strengthened  Albert's 
affection  ;  but  his  constancy  was 
never  really  put  to  the  test,  for  ten 
days  after  his  marriage  symptoms 
of  the  malady  showed  themselves 
which  ended  in  his  death.  So 
early  did  the  first  alarm  awake, 
which  once  for  all  broke  in  on  the 
full  sense  of  security.  She  saw 
Albert  hastily  put  his  handkerchief 
to  his  lips,  and  withdraw  it  tinged 
with  blood !  But  few  as  they  were, 
they  were  days  of  such  happiness 
that  the  author  claims  for  Alex- 
andrine a  large  share  of  even  world- 
ly felicity.  "Ten  days  without 
trouble,  without  uneasiness,  with- 
out a  cloud — ten  days  of  full  and 
entire  possession  of  the  greatest 
happiness  she  could  imagine  upon 
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earth — this  was  granted  to  a  whole 
life — happy  even  thus,  and  privi- 
leged ;  for  are  there  many  who  ob- 
tain here  below,  even  for  a  single 
instant,  the  perfect  realisation  of 
all  their  hopes — the  complete  satis- 
faction of  all  their  desires  ?"  It  is 
this  tone,  we  repeat,  this  appre- 
ciation of  even  a  short-lived  happi- 
ness as  something  real  and  precious, 
•which  makes  this  narrative  pleasant 
reading,  in  spite  of  the  nature  of 
tho  subject,  and  the  long  record  of 
deaths  which  are  its  theme.  The 
people  in  it,  one  and  all,  had  capa- 
cities for  enjoyment  keener  than  are 
granted  to  long-lived  hardy  folks 
who  have  to  do  the  common  work, 
the  long  day's  labour  of  the  world. 

But  though  confidence  was  shak- 
en— the  young  people  from  hence- 
forth pursuing  health  from  place  to 
place  and  in  vain — they  were  still 
happy,  brightly  and  consciously; 
so  happy,  she  somewhere  says,  that 
when  they  were  alone  they  would 
dance  together  in  mere  lightness 
of  heart.  At  one  time  "Montal" 
is  on  a  visit  to  them.  Albert  will 
go  to  a  ball  to  see  how  lovely  his 
"little  Alex"  looks  in  her  blue 
gown  and  her  diamonds.  She 
fears  for  him,  but  on  his  "I  will 
go,"  owns  it  not  a  disagreeable 
command  to  make  herself  as  smart 
as  possible,  adding,  "  I  was  cer- 
tainly two  hours  about  it."  They 
compel  Montal  to  go  with  them, 
who  required  a  great  deal  of  press- 
ing, and  had  nothing  to  wear.  Al- 
bert lent  clothes,  and  a  barber  and 
shoemaker  hastily  summoned  did 
the  rest. 

She  was  happy,  too,  while  there 
wa  s  hope  for  him,  in  the  devotion 
to  the  duties  of  her  new  sphere, 
which  her  husband's  health  and 
sm  ill  income  entailed  upon  her ; 
those  unfamiliar  homely  duties, 
wh  ich  may  possibly  have  caused  M. 
de  la  Ferronnays's  paternal  tears. 
This  sweet  acquiescence,  the  docil- 
ity with  which  she  accepted  every 
new  call  on  her  energies,  are  among 
the  points  which  constitute  her  the 
model  woman  of  her  own  day.  It 


never  occurred  to  her  to  have  a 
line  of  her  own  or  an  independent 
sphere :  she  was  Albert's  wife. 
Thus  she  writes  to  her  "  dear  little 
sisters-in-law  : " — 

' '  I  am  becoming  matter-of-fact,  com- 
monplace, unrefined,  a  regular  house- 
wife, a  cook,  anything  you  please  to  ima- 
gine, and  it  is  terrible  to  think  how  it 
suits  me.  Not  that  I  am  pleased  with 
myself ;  the  way  in  which  I  nurse  Al- 
bert that  you  praise  me  for  has  no  merit 
whatever.  .  .  .  Putbus  [a  family  friend] 
will  tell  you  I  have  a  natural  taste  for  the 
little  details  of  a  sick-room,  that  I  shall 
miss  that  sort  of  thing  when  he  gets  well, 
that  there  is  nothing  that  amuses  me 
more  than  to  measure,  arrange,  contrive. 
.  .  .  No,  1  have  no  merit,  but  perhaps  I 
am  blessed  with  a  happy  disposition,  for 
when  I  have  it  to  do,  I  like  attending  to 
household  matters,  and  when  it  is  other- 
wise I  like  just  as  well  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them.  I  like  tra- 
velling, and  I  like  staying  in  the  same 
place.  I  am  glad  both  of  excitement 
and  repose  ;  I  like  to  be  idle  and  to  be 
busy,  to  nurse  the  sick,  finding  all  sorts 
of  little  pleasures  in  the  occupation,  and 
when  my  sick  people  get  well  I  think 
it  pleasanter  still." 

This  less  exalted  strain,  this  sim- 
ple accepting  each  call  upon  the 
energies  as  it  comes — this  docil- 
ity— 

"  Com'  animal  gen  til  che  non  fa  scusa, 
Ma  fa  sua  voglia  della  voglia  altrui," 

presents  Alexandrine  to  us  in  the 
distinguishing  charm  of  her  charac- 
ter, her  self-forgetfulness  under  the 
claims  of  natural  affection.  "  One 
ought/'  writes  her  husband,  "to 
be,  as  I  am,  the  object  of  her  soli- 
citude to  understand  the  sweetness 
and  tenderness  of  her  incessant  self- 
devotion."  Her  simple  acceptance 
of  every  pleasure  or  alleviation  as 
it  came  in  the  early  period  of  her 
trial — receiving  it,  valuing  it,  enjoy- 
ing it,  through  the  affections  alone, 
and  as  testimonies  of  love — shows 
the  real  uses  to  which  even  the  splen- 
dours of  this  world  may  be  applied. 
Thus  arriving  with  her  invalid  at 
her  mother's  palace  at  Korsen,  after 
a  sea-voyage  that  seemed  to  do  him 
good,  she  reports  herself  to  his  fam- 
ily; anxious  to  tell  them  of  her 
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mother's  tender  preparations  for 
her.  "  Here  we  are,  thank  God,where 
all  surpasses  our  expectation.  Such 
smiling,  elegant  comfort !  Fancy, 
my  sisters,  my  own  room,  all  rose- 
colour  ;  bed -curtains  all  in  rose- 
coloured  silk  ;  the  charming  screen 
which  surrounds  the  bed  of  the 
same  silk,  and  the  furniture  rose- 
coloured  velvet.  Here  in  our  draw- 
ing-room two  beautiful  statues  of 
white  marble  ;  the  room  hung  with 
red  silk — a  lovely  view  from  the 
windows.  Beds  of  flowers  surround 
the  castle.  ...  I  hope  that  you, 
too,  are  happy.  God  graciously 
orders  everything  for  the  happiness 
of  all."  But  the  rose-colour  soon 
loses  its  tint.  For  a  fortnight  Al- 
bert seemed  well ;  then  came  a  vio- 
lent return  of  bleeding  from  the 
lungs;  ushered  in,  as  so  many  things 
are  in  this  book,  by  an  omen.  We 
suppose  if  people  look  for  portents 
they  find  them ;  and  one  and  -all 
of  the  good  people  in  this  book  are 
curiously  superstitious.  0  r  portents 
may  be,  like  the  Banshee,  one  of 
the  unenviable  distinctions  of  high 
birth.  Writing  one  evening  in  her 
own  room,  an  owl  perches  on 
Alexandrine's  bed,  and  sets  up  its 
doleful  note  to  her  great  terror. 
Upon  this  followed  some  days  of 
deep  anxiety,  while  her  husband 
lay  in  extreme  danger.  One  of 
these  days  she  writes,  "I  rose 
very  early,  and,  leaving  him,  re- 
turned to  my  own  room  in  a  state 
of  silent  anguish  upon  the  future 
that  awaited  me,  and  which  I 
dare  not  face.  I  looked  around 
me,  and  my  pretty  room  was 
rosy  no  longer.  I  stood  at 
the  window,  and  the  dawn  no 
longer  smiled.  Suddenly  the  idea 
came  into  my  mind  to  open  the 
Gospels,  and  to  consult  my  fate 
there.  I  opened  my  New  Testa- 
ment, and  there  I  read,  'Honour 
widows  that  are  widows  indeed.' 
I  thought  I  saw  a  spectre,  and  utter- 
ed a'  cry.  Never,  even  in  thought, 
had  I  imagined  this  horrible  word 
'widow.'"  She  rallies,  however; 
and  this  fear  gives  place  to  an- 


other, and  one  very  natural  for  q, 
beauty  under  her  circumstances. 

' '  0  Pauline,  I  am  a  little  comforted 
now ;  but  what  an  anxious  life  I  lead, 
and  bow  many  terrors  I  go  through ! 
Even  when  I  hope  for  the  best,  and 
think  of  the  time  when  Albert  will 
reach  the  blessed  age  of  thirty— oil,  I 
look  forward  to  it  with  such  intense 
impatience,  as  they  do  not  allow  me  to 
hope  for  his  complete  cure  till  then— I 
cannot  help  remembering  that  in  that 
case  he  will  be  strong,  handsome,  and 
charming, — full  of  life  and  spirits,—  and 
that  I  shall  have  grown  old,  aged  by 
care  more  than  by  years,  and  my  health 
destroyed  by  incessant  anxiety.  Even 
that  is  the  very  best  I  can  look  forward 
to.  Would  to  God  we  had  reached  the 
moment  when  my  only  sorrow  would  be 
that  I  was  not  young  and  pretty  enough 
for  him ! " 

They  leave  Korsen,  being  or- 
dered to  Venice.  His  brother 
Fernand  joins  them.  He  has  re- 
lapse upon  relapse.  The  following 
description  of  overwrought  and 
constantly  -  repressed  anxiety  is 
surely  wonderfully  pathetic.  She 
writes  to  her  Pauline  (Mrs  Cra- 
ven) : — 

"But,  dearest,  I  too  want  pity.  I 
want  comfort,  and  to  be  folded  in  the 
arms  of  some  one  I  love,  and  weep  and 
sob  there  without  restraint.  My  too 
full  breast  needs  the  relief  of  tears  to 
calm  the  agitation  which  I  am  perpetu- 
ally concealing.  Fernand  and  Putbus 
are  both  kind,  but  they  are  not  enough 
for  me  now.  I  want  to  feel  my  mother's 
arms  about  my  neck,  and  yours,  beloved 
sister.  I  am  sitting  writing  to  you, 
lonely  and  sad,  in  my  Albert's  room. 
He  is  asleep.  I  should  like  to  have 
somebody  watching  with  me.  You  will 
understand  this.  Fernand  is  writing  in 
the  drawing-room,  a  good  way  off.  It 
would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  have  him 
here.  But  he  is  not  quite  as  noiseless 
as  I  am  ;  and  for  our  dear  patient  it  is 
better  that  everything  should  be  per- 
fectly quiet.  Oh,  I  hate  being  alone  ! 
During  this  terrible  month,  when  Fer- 
nand and  I  have  been  together  nursing 
our  beloved  one,  we  sometimes  have 
laughed.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  only  a 
transient  gleam  of  merriment,  but  my 
poor  weak  soul  requires  sympathy  and 
companionship. " 

And  again,  when  she  thinks  him 
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dying,  and  she  is  still  alone,  the 
pen  is  her  resource.  Most  graphic 
delineations  of  deep  emotion  with 
•which  we  are  acquainted,  are  paint- 
ed by  an  effort '  of  the  imagina- 
tion :  one  mind,  by  the  force  of 
intellectual  sympathy,  guesses  at 
the  suffering  another  feels ;  and 
while  it  pities  the  sorrows  of  hu- 
ms nity,  rejoices  in  the  gift  of  re- 
producing them.  It  is  not  often 
thht  sorrow  and  suffering  can  col- 
lect themselves  so  far  as  to  find 
the  poet's  relief  in  pathetic  words, 
and  anguish  depict  itself. 

' :  I  am  here  alone  in  his  room,  he 
slee  ping  and  I  watching  him,  knowing 
that  he  is  dying,  but  without  father, 
mother,  sisters,  and  brothers,  in  whose 
arms  I  could  for  a  while  give  way 
to  this  dreadful  anguish,  I  who,  all 
through  my  life,  have  felt  such  intense 
need  of  sympathy.  I  must  write  to 
relieve  this  intolerable  burden. 

' ;  This,  then,  is  the  end  of  our  love. 
Teu  days  of  happiness  out  of  less  than 
two  years  of  married  life, — and  this  for 
us,  who  love  one  another  as  much  as 
it  is  possible  to  love.  Ten  days— for  it 
was  no  longer  that  I  was  entirely  free 
fro)  a  anxiety  about  his  health.  And  yet 
my  only  rest  will  be  in  knowing  that 
nothing  on  earth  will  ever  comfort  me. 
I  si  lould  detest  myself  if  I  could  set  my 
fooi;  again  on  any  worldly  scene,  or  take 
the  least  interest  in  worldly  things. 
Bui;  still  I  crave  to  see  those  1  love. 
For  one  moment  I  thought  I  might  be 
a  nan.  But  I  felt  again  that  I  should 
not  have  courage  for  it,  and  that  the 
desire  to  see  my  mother  and  all  of  you, 
and  my  brothers,  would  disturb  me, — 
and  if  I  could  I  should  seek  to  be  calm 
and  at  peace  with  God.  I  must  there- 
fore lead  a  lonely  life,  but  with  some 
one  I  love — and  who  will  love  me  as 
mu -li  as  my  mother?  Perhaps  I  may 
go  to  her  ;  but  in  that  case,  or  in  any 
cas<>,  I  must  profess  Albert's  faith.  I 
will  not  and  cannot  believe  anything  he 
does  not  believe." 

In  this  solitude  the  dying  hus- 
band also  had  his  thoughts.  He 
calls  her  to  him,  and  says  some- 
thing of  her  marrying  again ;  and 
upon  her  assurances,  with  bitter 
tears,  that  she  could  never  do  so, 
sail,  in  a  gentle  melancholy  way, 
"  Oh,  you  are  too  young — you  will 
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marry  again,"  but  added,  "If  I 
die,  be  a  Frenchwoman  —  do  not 
forsake  my  people — do  not  go  back 
to  your  mother."  The  solitude  she 
suffered  under  was  not  a  lasting 
trial.  His  family  gathered  round 
him  at  Venice,  and  henceforth  she 
is  comparatively  cheerful.  A  new 
and  absorbing  interest  links  itself  to 
her  love.  Albert  rallies  so  far  as  to 
travel  to  Paris,  where  Hahnemann 
the  homoaopathist  is  called  in — un 
brave  bon  petit  vieillard,  so  much 
touched  by  Alexandrine,  that  on 
leaving  he  takes  her  hand,  saying, 
"  In  all  the  sixty  years  of  my  prac- 
tice, I  have  never  seen  a  woman 
love  her  husband  as  you  do."  Thus, 
in  each  stage  and  situation,  Alex- 
andrine is  a  representative  woman. 
She  not  only  had  the  feelings 
which  many  another  woman  has, 
but  she  represented  them  in  the 
most  impressive  and  ideal  manner ; 
and  she  did  this  through  the  su- 
premacy of  the  affections.  Highly 
gifted  as  she  was,  she  scarcely 
pretends  that  her  "conversion" 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  reason. 
She  must  be  a  Catholic,  because 
Albert  is  one,  though  no  doubt  the 
genius  of  his  religion  was  much 
more  in  accordance  with  her  ardent 
temperament  than  the  cold  Luther- 
anism  in  which  she  had  been  trained, 
not  rigidly,  however,  for  she  had 
constantly  associated  with  Roman 
Catholics. 

Her  views  on  the  subject  of  con- 
version betray  a  curious  confusion 
of  ideas.  It  is  simply  a  family 
affair.  Ties  of  blood  and  of  the 
affections  are  so  strong  as  to  pre- 
vent her  being  able  to  realise  even 
in  a  faint  degree  what  eternity  im- 
plies. She  is  bound  to  those  she 
loves  in  a  sense  which,  if  we  fal- 
lible mortals  were  taken  at  our 
word,  would  be  an  awful  one  in- 
deed. She  never,  as  far  as  we  see, 
felt  any  real  repugnance  to  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  This  was  not 
a  question  with  her ;  it  was  the 
human  companionship,  the  people 
along  with  whom  she  was  to  be- 
lieve, which  was  everything.  She 
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was  ashamed,  with  the  old  pagan, 
to  join  a  faith  which  condemned 
her  forefathers.  It  was  a  potent 
argument  with  her  that  if  her  father 
was  a  Protestant  she  had  Catholic 
ancestors.  Her  mother  was  the 
standing  difficulty ;  and  this  is  no 
wonder,  for  her  mother  had  said 
some  startling  and  not  reasonable 
things  against  any  change  of  reli- 
gion, considering  that  she  had 
sanctioned  her  daughter's  mar- 
riage, the  articles  of  which  condi- 
tioned for  all  the  children  being 
brought  up  in  the  father's  faith. 
But  the  husband  carries  it  over  the 
mother  at  last ;  under  the  idea  that 
heaven  would  not  be  heaven  to  her 
if  she  might  not  be  with  him  there. 
So,  before  writing  to  her  mother  to 
inform  her  of  the  final  act,  she 
kneels  and  asks  her  Catholic  ances- 
tors to  help  her,  using  as  her  one 
argument,  "I  have  an  irresistible 
desire  to  belong  to  the  same  Church 
as  my  poor  Albert,  and  you  would 
never,  dearest  mother,  I  am  sure, 
refuse  to  make  a  dying  husband  ex- 
ceedingly happy  by  receiving  com- 
munion for  the  first  and  last  time 
together ! "  Whatever  the  intrin- 
sic force  of  this  argument — as  we 
find  her  exclaiming  of  her  mother, 
"  what  tenderness  of  heart  she 
possesses  ;  what  a  sweet,  open,  un- 
affected character" — probably  these 
domestic  grounds  would  more  re- 
concile the  Countess  Lapoukhyn 
to  the  change  she  seems  always 
to  have  bewailed  than  the  acutest 
appeal  to  faith  or  reason.  The 
bitterness  of  death  was  past  for 
both  Albert  and  his  wife  when  he 
was  again  surroimded  by  his  loving 
and  enthusiastic  family.  The  pic- 
turesqueness  of  conversion  under 
such  circumstances,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary business,  so  to  call  it,  attend- 
ant on  it,  diffuses  an  air  of  life  and 
lightness  over  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive. Alexandrine  makes  her  pro- 
fession. She  is  so  occupied  and 
inevitably  excited,  and  entranced 
by  the  new  rush  of  feeling  and 
attendant  action,  that  it  costs  the 
poor  invalid  a  momentary  pang. 


He  misses  her  absorbed  attention 
upon  himself;  there  is  an  instant's 
peevishness  atoned  for  by  the  con- 
fession, full  of  compunction,  "  that 
he  had  been  jealous  of  God." 

At  length  the  crowning  moment 
arrives,  which  Eugenie  prepares  for, 
and  describes  in  a  state  of  ecstatic 
exaltation.  One  is  struck  by  the 
immense  latitude  given  to  femi- 
nine sentiment  in  the  whole  scene. 
Alexandrine  dresses  herself  in 
white,  a  broad  blue  ribbon  across 
the  breast  (the  Virgin's  colours), 
and  makes  her  abjuration  and 
profession  of  faith;  receiving  so 
warm  a  welcome  into  the  Church 
of  her  adoption  when  all  was 
over,  that  she  feared  seeming 
too  gay  and  joyous  the  rest  of 
the  day.  She  shows  her  confes- 
sion, embracing  her  whole  life,  to 
Albert,  and  they  consult  over  it  in 
a  manner  scarcely  recognised  at 
Exeter  Hall.  Of  this  confession, 
received  by  the  Abbe"  Gerbet,  Eu- 
genie even  makes  a  joke;  for,  owing 
to  Alexandrine's  tenacious  memory 
and  scrupulous  exactitude,  it  was 
so  long,  that  Eugenie,  who  accom- 
panied her  to  church,  fell  asleep, 
which  made  them  both  laugh,  "  for 
we  do  laugh  sometimes,  malgre 
tout"  Alexandrine's  journal  at  this 
time  contains  more  than  one  de- 
fence of  enthusiasm.  And  in  fact 
she  moves  in  a  charmed  air,  only 
now  and  then  recalled  to  earth- 
born  sorrow ;  as  where  once  her 
husband  suddenly  throws  his  arms 
round  her  neck,  crying,  "I  am 
dying ;  and  we  might  have  been  so 
happy ! " 

But  soon  follows  that  Commun- 
ion which  was  to  be  the  first  to 
one  and  the  last  to  the  other  recipi- 
ent; and  here  Eugenie  exercises  her 
taste  in  a  manner  so  entirely  na- 
tional as  to  delight  and  exalt  all 
hearts.  The  temporary  altar  was 
covered  with  blue  silk  and  flowers, 
the  silk  being  one  of  the  dresses  in 
Alexandrine's  trousseau  which  had 
never  been  used.  This  applica- 
tion of  bridal  finery  charmed  all; 
and  even  so  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
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good  Abbe*  Gerbet— tliough  a  hard- 
headed  man  in  controversy — that, 
in  a  dialogue  between  Plato  and 
Fenelon,  composed  by  him  upon  the 
circumstances  of  this  deathbed,  and 
beginning,  "  O  vous  qui  avez  e"crit 
le  Phedon,"  this  altar  is  especially 
pointed  out  to  the  philosopher, 
"  with  its  hangings,  which  had  ap- 
peared at  another  fete,  and  been 
borne  at  another  ceremonial,  and 
then  put  aside,  to  reappear  now  and 
tell  us  that  the  joys  of  this  world  are 
light  and  fragile,  and  our  hopes  a 
texture  which  rends  at  a  touch." 
Nor  is  Alexandrine's  toilette  over- 
looked in  this  picture  :  "  Ces  vete- 
ments  blancs  qui  allaient  se  chan- 
ger en  la  robe  noire  de  veuve." 
After  all,  the  impression  these 
trifles  made  on  the  beholder  show 
the  sort  of  halo  of  personal  grace 
that  distinguished  Alexandrine, 
and  without  which  she  would  not 
have  been  what  she  was  in  any 
particular — would  not  have  attain- 
ed to  the  courage  and  self-confi- 
dence necessary  for  this  singularly 
full  piece  of  self-portraiture.  Her 
history  of  Albert's  dying  hours 
is  :is  striking  as  anything  in  the 
book,  bringing  out  the  whole  La 
Ferronnays  family  in  their  two 
characteristic  excellencies  of  ardent 
faith  and  intense  affection,  all  ex- 
pressed with  a  graceful  facility 
which  is  another  generic  feature. 
But  Alexandrine's  imagination  is 
still  predominant :  passionate  grief 
only  stimulates  in  her  case,  where 
in  others  it  silences  or  deadens. 
There  is  no  stupor  through  it  all ; 
she  writes,  and  writes  beautifully. 
She  writes  of  death  as  an  artist  or 
a  poet  might  do,  with  a  selection 
of  incidents  guided  by  the  purest 
taste  : — 

"  Pauline,  Pauline  !  I  could  have 
wriiten  to  you  the  29th  June  (the  day 
of  Ids  death),  but  I  was  busy  in  other 
ways,  but  I  could  have  written,  for  God 
has  given  me  more  strength  than  I  could 
havii  believed.  Did  I  not  see  Albert's 
eyes  close  in  death  ?  Did  I  not  feel  his 
hand  grow  cold  in  mine?  Eugenie  will 
have  told  you  that  I  obtained  the  favour 
I  had  so  often  asked  of  God,  that  he 


died  resting  in  my  arms,  his  hand  in 
mine,  and  that  1  did  not  give  way  the 
least  while  there,  watching  his  last  sigh. 
And  when  I  saw  that  he  was  near  his  end 
I  asked  the  sister  if  he  will  still  suffer, 
and  she  answered,  never  again/  Then 
1  let  him  go  without  regret,  at  least  so 
it  seemed  to  me,  only  I  very  gently 
kissed  his  dear  eyes  which  were  sight- 
less, and  perhaps  without  feeling,  and  I 
breathed  in  his  ear  his  own  beloved  name 
'Albert,'  the  tenderest  thing  I  could 
think  of  then,  for  that  included  every- 
thing. I  did  it  that  through  the  clouds 
which  gather  about  the  dark  valley  lead- 
ing to  Eternal  Light  he  might  still 
hear  my  voice,  which,  like  my  poor  self 
now  parted  from  him,  must  linger  on 
the  shores  of.  life ;  and  which  perchance 
he  heard  like  some  echo  dying  away  in 
the  distance,  as  it  may  be  he  saw  me 
like  one,  little  by  little,  vanishing  in  the 
gloom." 

Any  one  who  has  read  Dr 
Newman's  '  Dream  of  Gerontius/ 
must  be  struck  by  the  coincidence 
of  expression  between  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  of  that  poern  who 
describes  earth's  sounds  growing 
fainter  as  he  recedes  from  earth, 
and  this  young  widow's  yearning 
effort  to  follow  her  lost  one  beyond 
the  interposing  veil : — 

"  Some  one  softly  said, 
He's  gone,  and  then  a  sigh  went  round 

the  room, 

And  then  1  surely  heard  a  priestly  voice 
Cry  '  subveuite,'  and  they  knelt  in  prayer. 
I  seem  to  hear  him  still,  but  thin  and  low, 
And  fainter  and  more  faint  the  accents 

come 

As  at  an  ever-widening  interval : 
Ah !  whence  is  this  ?    What  is  this  seve- 
rance ? " 

The  habit  of  self-analysis  never 
leaves  her.  Her  pages  are  a  study 
of  the  complex  nature  of  all  emo- 
tions under  which  the  mind  retains 
its  full  powers  : — 

"Albert  has  taken  away  my  heart 
with  him,  and  sometimes  1  am  barbar- 
ously indifferent  about  other  people,  and 
even  sometimes  about  my  own  sorrow, 
for  I  eat,  sleep,  go  out,  listen  to  music 
with  a  painful  sort  of  pleasure  which 
breaks  my  heart.  I  like  to  listen  to 
what  he  liked,  and  then  music  more  than 
anything  else  makes  me  believe  m 
heaven  and  a  future  happiness. 

"Ah  !  poor  wretched  me,  we  might 
have  been  so  happy  !  his  health  during 
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the  last  five  months  spoilt  our  joy,  aiid 
yet  it  was  better  than  nothing  ;  that 
breath  of  life,  that  possibility  of  hearing 
his  voice.  I  did  not  think  I  should 
ever  come  and  feel  this, — I  who  used  to 
say,  '  It  is  better  for  him  to  die  than  to 
live  and  suffer  for  months  in  this  way,' 
and  who  imagined  I  really  felt  so.  And 
now  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  feel, 
'  He  is  happy  now,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  over.'  My  earthly  nature, 
always  so  strong  within  me,  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  joys  of  heaven  are  better 
than  the  joys  of  earth.  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  can  go  beyond  what  I  have 
known. " 

One  more  extract  showing  Fancy 
"  smiling  at  Grief,"  written  when 
the  first  excitement  was  over  and 
the  void  become  intolerable.  What 
a  pretty  picture  she  conjures  up, 
and  how  charmingly  does  that 
instinctive  care  for  appearances 
which  nature  implanted  assert  it- 
self still  !— 

"No  wonder  St  Elizabeth  said  she 
should  be  glad  to  go  and  beg  with  her 
husband.  If  I  were  allowed  to  see  Al- 
bert alive  before  me,  with  what  joy 
would  I  put  on  rags  and  walk  barefoot 
by  his  side  !  It  would  not  signify  to 
me  whether  the  pebbles  wounded  my 
feet  or  his  either,  so  long  as  we  could 
talk  together,  and  I  could  enjoy  his 
charming  gaiety  :  the  delightful  ten- 
derness with  which  he  would  say  to  me, 
'  Poor  Alex,  you  wept  for  me  as  dead, 
and  here  I  am  !  now  we  shall  never  be 
parted  as  long  as  we  live.  Let  us  go  on 
bravely.  Are  not  all  the  privations  of 
poverty  better  than  parting  ? '  I  could 
have  been  so  happy  in  that  kind  of  life. 
Nature  would  have  delighted  us  more 
than  the  most  splendid  palaces  ;  and 
fresh  water  is  to  be  found  everywhere, 
so  that  poverty  could  not  have  prevented 
me  from  appearing  cleanly  bright  in  my 
husband's  eyes.  We  loved  nature  so 
intensely,  we  have  so  enjoyed  being 
together  under  the  clear  sky  amongst 
the  flowers,  and  in  the  woods  among 
rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains.  He  was 
gentle  and  gay  at  once  ;  both  grave  and 
merry,  tender  and  enthusiastic,  kind  and 
thoughtful,  high-minded  and  humble, 
modest  and  pious  ;  yes,  he  was  all  and 
more  than  all  I  have  said." 

That  this  graceful  picture  of  con- 
jugal love  was  real,  and  the  experi- 
ence an  actual  one,  must  be  our 


excuse  for  dwelling  upon  it.  It 
belongs  only  to  certain  rare  natures 
at  once  to  suffer  acutely,  and  to  be 
the  historian  of  their  own  sufferings. 
In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  another 
widow,  Lady  Eachel  Russell,  whose 
grief  is  immortal,  the  exercise  proved 
health  -  giving.  But,  indeed,  the 
impulse  of  expression  by  eloquent 
words  implies  a  spring  of  life  still 
vigorous — a  spirit  uncrushed — that 
rallies  from  the  blow  even  in  the 
act  of  portraying  what  that  blow 
has  been.  Alexandrine's  genius 
needed  to  be  inspired  by  the  affec- 
tions. Once  closing  her  record — a 
miracle,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
of  memory  and  detail,  from  which 
Mrs  Craven's  account  is  but  a  se- 
lection— she  turned  to  other  ob- 
jects and  interests,  and  wrote  no 
more.  Never  would  she  lay  aside 
her  mourning,  which,  true  to  her  ex- 
pressive nature,  looked  deeper  on  her 
than  on  anybody  else;  just  as  her 
tears,  "  those  large  tears,"  as  Albert 
tenderly  said,  fell  in  heavier  drops. 
Her  mother  in  vain  tried  to  insinu- 
ate some  modification,  and  even  in 
due  time  hinted  the  word  "grey." 
To  Alexandrine  this  concession 
would  have  been  a  return  to  the 
world.  Yet  she  regained  her  cheer- 
fulness, and  learnt,  as  she  expressed 
it,  to  mourn  her  Albert  gaily. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  she  could 
not  live  without  strong  interests. 
It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  settle 
down.  She  must  be  doing — she 
must  be  distinguished — to  satisfy 
her  sense  of  her  destiny.  For 
some  time  she  remained  with  the 
La  Ferronnays  in  their  gloomy 
country-house  at  Boury  in  Nor- 
mandy, living  with  her  sisters-in- 
law  such  a  life  of  good  works  and 
devotion  as  may  be  seen,  we  are 
happy  to  know,  in  its  general  fea- 
tures, in  many  a  country  life  in 
England.  The  Abbe  Gerbet  was 
her  counsellor,  and  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  at  Boury.  almost  to 
the  disgust  of  M.  de  Montalembert, 
who  thought  his  duties  lay  in  con- 
troversy. But  at  least  he  was  use- 
ful where  he  was,  in  inspiring  a 
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calm  and  sensible  tone  of  piety,  and 
moderating  the  family  raptures  of 
mutual  admiration.  Thus  an  act 
of  generosity  on  Alexandrine's  part 
towards  a  dying  priest,  which  re- 
lieved his  conscience  of  a  debt  of 
300  francs,  had  excited  Eugenie  to 
a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  which 
exhaled  in  her  letter  of  reply. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  incident 
critics  choose  for  extract,  though 
wo  share  in  the  Abbe's  soberer 
view.  To  this  letter  Alexandrine 
answers,  abashed  : — 

"Dear  Sister, — I  only  write  one  word 
in  reply  to  what  the  Abbe  calls  your 
bull  of  canonisation,  to  which  he  lis- 
tened with  the  most  profound  astonish- 
ment. Neither  he  nor  I  are  yet  out  of 
it.  I  assure  you  that  as  he  read  he 
uttered  exclamations  which  would  have 
greatly  diminished  for  me  the  danger 
of  your  apotheosis  if  I  had  taken  it 
seriously.  He  kept  saying,  Oh,  but  this 
is  inconceivable;  what  idea  has  she  got 
hold  of !  Oh,  this  is  fabulous  !  We 
both  laughed  heartily.  Je  parie  that 
you  don't  remember  how  exaggerated 
your  praise  was.  It  was  a  chef  d'ceuvre 
d'iinpressionnabilUe" 

The  next  great  shock  and  change 
to  this  still  happy  family  came 
through  the  death  of  the  father,  M. 
de  la  Ferronnays,  which  occurred 
suddenly  at  Rome.  An  incident 
coincident  with  this  event,  and 
connected  with  it,  according  to  re- 
ceived opinion,  in  a  remarkable 
immner,  had  a  signal  effect  upon 
Alexandrine's  future  course  of  ac- 
tion : — the  miraculous  conversion 
of  the  young  Jew  Alphonse  Ratis- 
boune,  son  of  a  rich  banker  at 
Strasburg.  As  the  Church  of 
Rome  rewarded  the  La  Ferron- 
nays family,  distinguished  for  its 
fahh,  with  all  its  honours,  as  the 
great  names  still  most  prominent 
among  its  laity,  priesthood,  and 
hierarchy  gather  round  them  at 
evi-ry  crisis,  there  seems  a  suit- 
ability in  no  less  than  a  miracle 
attending  the  obsequies  of  its 
he;  id — a  miracle  which  in  all  good 
fairih.  was  and  is  still  received  as  such 
by  those  who  asserted  it.  This  mir- 
acle is  not  told  in  all  its  details  by 


Mrs  Craven.  A  sense  of  modesty 
perhaps  withheld  her,  as  fearing  to 
dwell  too  elaborately  on  so  singular 
and  pre-eminent  a  distinction.  Some 
details  too,  it  might  occur  to  her. 
were  as  well  left  in  obscurity,  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  readers  sure 
to  be  interested  in  her  book.  For 
whatever  reason,  the  history  of  his 
conversion,  given  by  M.  Ratis- 
bonne  himself  in  a  little  tract 
which  we  happen  to  possess,  tells 
some  circumstances  not  given  here, 
or  given  with  fuller  details,  very 
necessary  to  a  real  apprehension 
of  the  matter.  Every  religious  re- 
vival has  its  sudden  conversions. 
In  spite  of  appearances,  M.  Ratis- 
bonne's  does  not,  we  think,  really 
differ  from  these.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  account  in  any  case  for  an 
instantaneous  change  of  convictions 
such  as  we  believe  in  a  certain  sense 
to  have  occurred  to  M.  Ratisbonne, 
nor  do  we  doubt  his  own  belief  that 
it  was  miraculous  ;  but  what  he 
tells  us  himself,  together  with  the 
fact  that  no  sign  or  appearances 
testified  to  others  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  own  mind,  reduces 
it  to  the  ordinary  class  of  marvels 
connected  with  the  workings  of 
that  mystery — the  soul  within  us. 

In  the  '  Recit ;  we  are  succinctly 
told  that  the  conversion  was  the 
result  of  M.  de  la  Ferronnays's 
prayers,  who  the  evening  before 
his  death  had  dined  at  the  Princess 
Borghese,  and  there  conversed  with 
M.  de  Bussieres  and  the  Abbe 
Dupanloup  with  much  devotion 
upon  the  blessed  Virgin.  M.  de 
Bussieres  spoke  to  him  of  a  young 
Jew  (brother  to  the  Abbe"  Ratis- 
bonne, already  a  Christian),  whose 
conversion  he  greatly  desired,  but 
who  was  an  ardent  enemy  of  Jesus 
Christ.  His  account  greatly  inter- 
ested M.  de  la  Ferronnays.  This 
took  place  on  Sunday.  On  Monday 
M.  de  la  Ferronnays  died  suddenly. 

The  second  day  from  this  event 
M.  Ratisbonne  happened  to  be 
walking  in  the  church  where  pre- 
parations for  M.  de  la  Ferronnays's 
obsequies  were  being  made,  and 
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was  converted  in  a  moment.  Stand- 
ing near  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
guardian  angel,  a  luminous  appari- 
tion of  the  blessed  Virgin  appeared 
to  him,  and  made  a  sign  to  him  to 
approach  this  chapel.  An  irresist- 
ible force  led  him  there,  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  instantly  became  a 
Christian.  His  first  words  were, 
as  M.  de  la  Ferronnays's  body  was 
carried  into  the  church, "  II  faut  que 
ce  Monsieur  ait  beaucoup  prie  pour 
moi."  This  account  was  written 
at  once  by  the  Abbe  Gerbet  to  Mrs 
Craven;  and  he  proposes  in  the  same 
letter  to  collect  every  circumstance, 
with  all  the  proofs,  into  one  com- 
plete narrative.  This  intention, 
however,  he  did  not  fulfil.  Con- 
sidering that  he  declares  himself  in 
the  beginning  of  the  letter  slow  to 
believe  in  miraculous  events,  this 
withdrawal  from  a  deliberate  de- 
sign is  to  us  significant.  The  task 
was  undertaken  by  M.  de  Bussieres, 
a  recent  convert  from  Protestantism 
to  Catholicism,*  and  therefore,  as 
our  experience  shows  us,  not  un- 
likely to  be  more  easily  satisfied 
than  the  good  father.  What  M.  de 
Ratisbonne  tells  himself  are  the 
events  previous  to  the  miracle.  He 
describes  himself  as  indifferent  to 
his  own  religion,  but  bitter  against 
Christianity.  His  brother  was  odi- 
ous to  him  on  this  account,  though 
received  by  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Especially  did  the  gravity  of  his 
language  and  his  priest  habit  dis- 
gust him.  At  length,  on  this  brother 
wishing  to  baptise  the  dying  child 
of  a  friend,  he  was  so  enraged  as  to 
write,  breaking  finally  with  him. 
We  mention  all  this  as  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  on  these  occasions 
some  of  the  doctrines  and  facts  of 
Christianity,  of  which  subsequently 
he  supposed  himself  wholly  igno- 
rant, should  not  have  transpired. 
His  travels  subsequently  brought 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  M.  Theo- 
dore de  Bussidres,  then  living  at 
his  father's  house.  Here  the 


whole  family,  whom  he  regarded 
as  devots,  seem  to  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  cause  of  his 
conversion.  He  describes  himself 
as  to  the  last  degree  insulting  and 
contemptuous ;  but  M.  de  Bussieres 
carried  his  point,  which  was  this, 
that  the  young  Jew  should  consent 
to  wear  a  medal  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, on  which  was  engraved  her 
impress,  and  that  he  should  say 
every  day  the  Memorare.  M.  de 
Bussieres  owned  to  attaching  a 
great  value  to  this  medal,  and 
great  efficacy  to  the  accompanying 
prayer,  even  when  said  by  profane, 
jesting,  unbelieving  lips.  Nor  was 
this  confidence  singular;  for  boast- 
ing to  M.  de  la  Ferronnays,  at 
that  meeting  recorded  the  day  be- 
fore his  death,  of  having  succeeded 
in  making  young  Ratisbonne  pro- 
mise to  say  the  Memorare,  he  re- 
plied to  M.  de  Bussieres,  "  Ayez 
confiance,  s'il  dit  le  Memorare  vous 
le  tenez,  lui  et  bien  d'autres  en- 
core." And  this,  be  it  observed, 
wholly  independent  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  said.  The  scene 
which  filled  these  good  Christians 
with  hope  is  described  by  M.  Ratis- 
bonne. The  medal  having  been 
passed  round  his  neck  and  resting 
on  his  breast,  with  a  shout  of 
laughter  he  exclaimed,  "  Ha  !  ha  ! 
me  voici  Catholique  Apostolique 
Romain  ! "  "  Now,"  continued  M. 
de  Bussieres,  "  you  must  complete 
the  experiment.  You  must  recite 
every  morning  and  evening  the  Me- 
morare, a  very  short  and  efficacious 
prayer  addressed  by  St  Bernard  to 
the  Virgin  Mary."  To  this  Ratis- 
bonne replied,  "  Oh,  enough  of  this 
folly;"  for  he  felt  his  anti-Chris- 
tian animosity  revive  in  him,  and 
wished  he  had  a  Jewish  prayer  to 
give  his  host  that  they  might  be 
quits.  M.  de  Bussieres,  however, 
insisted  that  without  this  prayer 
the  experiment  would  be  null.  Not 
wishing  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  trifles,  Ratisbonne  pro- 
mised to  recite  the  prayer.  "  If  it 


*  Sec  '  La  Conversion  de  M.  Ratisbonne,  Relation  ecrite  par  lui-mcme,'  p.  27. 
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does  me  no  good,  it  will  do  me  no 
harm."  The  prayer  was  brought,  he 
undertaking  to  copy  it ;  which  he 
did,  he  says,  mechanically.  But, 
once  copied,  the  words  would  run 
iu  his  head  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
he  found  himself  reciting  them 
continually.  Now  receiving  every 
word  as  written  in  good  faith,  with 
no  other  temptation  than  the  desire 
to  arrange  events  in  their  most  pic- 
turesque, surprising,  and  therefore 
convincing  light,  with  just  those 
connecting  links  which  would  be 
supplied  half  unconsciously,  these 
are  facts  which  must  tell  upon  the 
dispassionate  reader,  however  they 
may  be  ignored  or  used  as  argu- 
ments by  the  parties  interested. 
It  is  a  strong  measure,  a  trial  to 
any  imagination  (and  M.  Ratisbonne 
clearly  belonged  to  an  impressible 
family),  to  wear  such  a  medal  given 
with  much  enthusiasm  by  donors 
of  distinction,  and  with  high  anti- 
cipations of  a  result.  It  is  a  strong 
measure,  too,  to  repeat  a  prayer  day 
after  day,  imposed  with  a  solemn 
belief  in  its  efficacy,  which  would 
necessarily  impress  itself  on  the 
manner  of  the  imposer.  Some- 
tiling  strange  must  certainly  fol- 
low. Whatever  attempt  there 
might  be  to  ridicule  the  whole 
affair,  the  persistent  submission 
to  a  prescribed  rite  must  tell. 
Were  a  Christian — the  parallel 
must  be  allowed  to  our  argument — 
to  observe  certain  mystic  heathen 
ceremonies  day  after  day  under 
similar  conditions,  would  he  come 
out  of  the  ordeal  with  faith  undis- 
turbed, the  same  man  as  he  was 
before  ?  We  think  not.  And 
this  from  merely  natural  causes, 
though  it  may  be  causes  not  trace- 
able by  us  to  their  consequences. 
Something  strange  and  mysterious, 
bordering  on  the  supernatural, 
n dght  well  follow:  and  this  because 
the  workings  of  the  mind  are  in  a 
great  measure  hidden  from  us. 
The  apparition  of  the  Virgin,  it 
must  be  noted,  in  M.  Ratisbonne's 


case  was  the  same  figure  as  that  re- 
presented on  the  medal;  the  form  of 
belief  with  which  he  was  suddenly 
endued,  exactly  that  of  the  friends 
who  had  used  their  arguments  upon 
him. 

We  are  not  accounting  for  his 
narrative,  which,  it  must  be  noted, 
is  the  miracle's  sole  warrant;  we 
only  say  there  is  nothing  stranger 
in  it  than  in  a  hundred  other  mys- 
teries of  the  human  mind  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  where 
no  miracle  is  in  question.  How- 
ever, it  was  never  for  a  moment 
called  in  question  by  the  good 
people  of  this  story ;  and  some 
words  of  M.  Ratisbonne,  in  his 
first  enthusiasm — "I  cannot  give 
God  less  than  all " — so  wrought 
upon  Alexandrine  that  she  could 
not  rest  till  she  at  least  attempted 
the  final  sacrifice  of  herself  to  the 
cloister :  her  natural  repugnance, 
no  doubt,  being  regarded  in  this 
state  of  mind  as  a  thing  simply  to 
be  overcome.  This  act  would  never 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  PSre 
Gerbet,  but  on  his  removal  to  a  dis- 
tance his  guidance  was  superseded, 
as  we  have  before  said,  by  un  ange 
in  the  person  of  the  severer  Pere 
Ravignan.  In  fact  we  are  rather 
amused  with  the  good  Abbe's  in- 
sight into  character,  and  repression 
of  hasty  impulse.  On  one  occasion 
Eugenie,  who  seemed  to  many 
formed  for  the  "religious  life," — 
with  whom  death  and  sacrifice 
were  such  prevailing  ideas  that 
her  sister  is  a  little  ashamed  that 
she  should  have  yielded  to  any 
other  influences,  and  tries  to  make 
it  out  that  self-sacrifice  was  still  the 
motive,  —  receives  a  very  eligible 
offer  of  marriage,  and  inclines  to 
accept  it.  Alexandrine,  in  some 
doubt  whether  her  own  amiable 
satisfaction  and  excitement  on  the 
occasion  is  not  worldly,  is  reassur- 
ed and  allowed  to  rejoice  in  "  ce 
bonheur  de  notre  Eugenie  ! "  for 
"  1'Abbe  Gerbet  croit  que  sa  vo- 
cation est  bien  de  se  marier."* 


*  The  Abbe  Gerbet  died  two  years  ago  Bishop  of  Ferpignau. 
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Under  the  stimulus  of  the  supposed 
miracle,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
her  new  confessor,  she  entered  the 
catechumenat  of  the  order  of  Filles 
de  Sion,  as  soon  as  it  was  founded 
by  the  Pere  Alphonse  Ratisbonne ; 
but  after  a  time,  by  Father  Ravig- 
nan's  direction,  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt. She  tried  it  and  failed. 
Her  letter  to  Pauline,  on  what  was 
avowedly  an  escape,  is  pleasant  to 
read,  and  yet  painful  too,  for  it  be- 
trays too  clearly  what  must  be  the 
state  of  many  a  novice  awaking 
from  her  first  ardours  of  self-immo- 
lation, but  lacking  the  moral  cour- 
age to  effect  her  escape,  or  a  guide 
with  judgment  and  candour  enough 
to  bid  her  retrace  her  steps.  Alex- 
andrine's friend  Pauline  had  always 
thought  her  unfitted  for  "  la  reclu- 
sion/'  To  her  she  writes  : — 

"PARIS,  Jan.  14,  1845. 
"  MY  DEA.KEST  PAULINE, — How  I 
thank  you  for  your  dear  letter.  You 
have  been  very  good  to  me  under 
these  circumstances,  and  we  shall  be 
more  united  than  ever.  At  least  this  is 
what  I  feel ;  and  your  mother  is  so  de- 
lightful !  I  am  still  giddy,  as  after  a 
tempest  which  subsides  only  by  degrees. 
I  resume  with  exquisite  satisfaction  my 
old  parish  occupations.  ...  I  feel 
as  if  I  was  dreaming.  I  hope  that  this 
has  been  my  best  cross.  .  .  .  We 
always  wish  for  the  most  perfect  thing 
in  this  imperfect  world,  which  is  often  a 
fault  and  makes  us  unhappy.  What 
does  Augustus  say  of  my  recent  follies  ? 
1  should  certainly  have  died  there  by 
inches.  Now  my  heart  and  pulse  beat 
naturally  again.  I  think  your  kindness 
will  rejoice  at  seeing  my" soul  again  in 
this  letter.  You  were  right,  my  dear 
friend — God  reward  you  for  your  tender- 
ness. Pray  for  your  poor  worldling, 
who  deserves  the  name  more  than  you 
do." 

But  a  person  cannot  be  the  same 
after  such  an  experiment ;  whether 
the  change  is  loss  or  gain  will  be 
decided  according  to  the  views  of 
the  observer.  Without,  as  far  as 
we  are  told,  any  especial  aptitude 
for  intercourse  with  the  poor,  ex- 
cept "  being  in  love  with  poverty," 
Alexandrine  felt  herself  bound  af- 
ter this  to  devote  her  whole  time  to 


them.  Society  of  her  own  rank 
was  henceforth  nothing  to  her;  a 
certain,  we  do  not  scruple  to  call 
it  self-willed,  idea  of  sacrifice  pos- 
sessed her.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  her  friend  Pauline  to  com- 
mend this  devotion  to  the  poor. 
"  Henceforth  she  gave  them  all 
that  she  could  give  in  this  world — 
her  thoughts,  her  time,  her  money, 
her  wealth,  at  last  her  life."  But 
who  demanded  this  sacrifice  of  a 
life  ?  who  was  the  gainer  by  it  1 
We  feel  for  poor  Madame  de  la  Fer- 
ronnays,  whose  pen,  weary  of  death- 
beds, in  heartbroken  strains  has  to 
record  another  death,  leaving  her 
doubly  desolate ;  and  this  for  mere 
neglect,  or,  as  it  seems  to  us,  pre- 
sumptuous disdain  of  life.  Poeti- 
cally, and  by  the  use  of  sufficiently 
lofty  terms,  this  sacrifice  may  be 
represented  as  sublime ;  but  there  is 
another  view  to  be  taken  of  Alexan- 
drine's contemptfor  the  dull  residue 
of  an  existence  whoseyouth  had  been 
brilliant  like  hers — that  it  really 
was  not  worth  living.  She  gave  up 
society;  she  gave  up  the  compan- 
ionship of  dear  friends;  she  gave 
up  books ;  she  gave  up  writing  her 
own  natural  thoughts ;  she  gave  up 
recollections  of  the  past.  Instead 
of  these  we  have  letters  of  extracts 
from  the  works  of  saints  or  Quiet- 
ist  writers;  broodings  of  mystic 
contemplation,  enforcing  a  dead- 
ness  to  the  trials  of  life  incompat- 
ible with  an  active  part  in  it ;  im- 
possible, for  example,  to  the  religi- 
ous mother  who  sees  her  son  going 
wrong,  but  naturally  inducing 
such  a  change  in  Alexandrine  as 
Mrs  Craven  delights  to  record  : — 

"As  for  any  other  reading  except 
those  books  of  devotion  from  which  she 
delighted  to  make  extracts,  any  other 
works  purely  literary,  and  of  which  she 
heard  others  speak,  she  never  gave  them 
a  moment's  attention ;  and  the  taste  she 
once  possessed  for  these  amusements, 
these  parures  de  I 'intelligence,  had  van- 
ished like  all  the  other  adornments  and 
amusements  of  this  world,  music  alone 
excepted." 

We  do  not  so  much  wonder  that 
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life  under  these  conditions  was 
easily  parted  with,  and  not  worth 
the  pains  of  reasonable  care  and 
attention.  Some  trials  Alexandrine 
never  experienced.  Those  for  which 
she  is  reverenced  were  of  her  own 
making;  but  she  never  knew  ne- 
glect, or  loss  of  friends,  or  loss  of 
(listinction.  Whatever  dress  or 
shoes  she  wore — and  that  the  one 
let  in  the  cold  and  the  other  the 
wet  is  matter  of  boast  as  a  sign  of 
sanctity — her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance were  amongst  the  honour- 
able of  the  earth ;  her  society 
•was  always  courted  by  them,  and 
herself  regarded  as  a  saint  and 
admired  still  for  the  refined  and 
cultivated  grace  of  manner  and 
person  which  had  been  the  charm 
of  her  youth. 

Self-sacrifice  is  the  watchword 
df  this  narrative,  not  only  in  such 
austerities  as  close  the  life  of  its 
heroine  and  shortened  the  days 
of  Lacordaire,  bat  in  the  youthful 
impulse  to  treat  life  as  a  thing 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
possessor.  The  young  people  re- 
cord the  offering  of  their  lives  for 
any  object  they  have  in  view  as 
part  of  their  prayers.  Alexandrine 
on  her  wedding-day  prays  that 
she  may  die  if  Albert  ever  gets 
1  ired  of  her.  Albert  offers  his  life 
lor  her  conversion.  Eugenie  is 
jd ways  suggesting  these  arrange- 
ments. In  connection  with  this 
habit  is  an  assumed  insight  into  the 
Divine  counsels  which  quite  star- 
tles the  Protestant  reader.  They 
pronounce  upon  the  Divine  will 
and  the  ways  of  God  to  man  as 
though  they  were  taught  by  a  semi- 
inspiration;  in  language  which  per- 
haps both  sides  will  equally  agree 
to  be  incompatible  with  familiar- 
ity with  the  Bible,  and  the  habit 
of  reading  every  part  of  Holy 
Scripture,  inculcated  by  our  Calen- 
dar. This  may  be  used  by  Roman 
Catholics  as  an  argument  for  their 
Kood  books  which  are  the  substitute 
i  or  the  Bible,  and  undoubtedly  stim- 
ulate to  these  practices.  We  only 
state  the  fact  that  a  reverential 


study  of  the  Bible  does  not  teach 
their  tone  to  simple  but  honest 
readers.  Nor  does  it  lead  to  that 
familiarity  with  the  name  of  God 
we  note  in  all  the  persons  of  this 
story.  We  might  almost  think  that 
they  attach  different  ideas  to  the 
word  Dieu  from  ours  to  the  awful 
name  of  God — Man  Dieu,mon  Dieu, 
is  so  unceasingly  on  the  tips  of 
their  tongues  and  pens.  The  feel- 
ing towards  technical  sanctity  en- 
courages all  this.  What  one  saint 
does  is  a  general  sanction,  and  the 
bolder  his  attitude  the  more  im- 
plicit their  reverence  and  trust. 
Thus  the  Pere  Ravignan,  seeing 
Alexandrine  disturbed  in  spirit  at 
hearing  of  her  mother's  dangerous 
illness,  tells  her  her  mother  will  not 
die  ;  and  as  she  did  in  fact  recover, 
this  bold  prophecy  wins  him  further 
confidence,  leading  naturally  to  a  re- 
petition of  such  utterances,  and  this 
without  any  real  risk  of  losing  re- 
spect by  failure;  on  the  principle — 

"  Once  I  guessed  right,  and  I  got  credit 

by*; 
Thrice  I  guessed  wrong,  and  I  kept  my 

credit  on." 

And  compacts  and  stipulations  are 
proposed  by  the  devout  as  little  to 
our  taste  or  apprehension  of  the 
Divine  nature.  It  is  saintly  to 
sacrifice  some  gift  of  God  for  the 
sake  of  an  end  to  be  gained,  and 
this  is  done  in  the  phraseology  of 
barter.  This  comes  to  a  climax 
where  Alexandrine  is  assumed  to 
have  offered  her  own  life  for  that 
of  the  Pere  Ravignan.  Believing 
his  labours  essential  to  the  good 
of  the  Church,  she  is  thought  to 
have  proposed  this  exchange  of 
her  own  life  for  the  more  import- 
ant one  of  the  great  Jesuit,  and  to 
have  been  taken  at  her  word,  not 
through  an  inscrutable  working  of 
Providence,  but  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  her  own  impru- 
dence and  neglect  of  health.  When 
the  Apostle  bids  us  give  our  lives 
for  the  brethren  where  occasion 
calls  for  this  sacrifice,  the  act  is 
surely  not  achieved  through  an  as- 
sumption of  spiritual  insight  pry- 
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ing  into  God's  secret  counsels;  it 
is  an  open  exchange  of  man  with 
and  for  man,  of  which  our  intelli- 
gence and  senses  are  cognisant. 

These  remarks  are  made  in  the 
endeavour  to  distinguish  where 
the  subjects  of  this  narrative  are 
interesting  by  their  own  qualities, 
and  where  they  are  mere  blind  pas- 
sive reflexes  of  the  system  of  reli- 
gion under  which  they  lived.  The 
book  is  interesting,  because  the  in- 
cidents and  characters  are  alike  dis- 
tinguished by  grace  of  manner  and 
a  romantic  charm  ;  because  there  is 
something  special  in  their  gifts  of 
nature,  mind,  and  fortune  ;  because 
Alexandrine,  in  particular,  has  a 
wonderful  aptitude  at  self-portrait- 
ure, and  because  its  line  is  singu- 


lar and  ought  to  remain  so.  This 
never  strikes  us  more  than  when 
we  figure  to  ourselves  how  intoler- 
able would  be  a  fashion  after  the 
manner  of  "Alex,"  Eugenie,  and 
Olgas ;  how  our  taste  would  revolt 
from  religion  made  familiar  after 
their  example,  but  without  their 
simplicity  and  affection  ;  gushing 
with  their  .  exuberance,  but  want- 
ing their  freedom  from  affecta- 
tion ;  above  all,  wanting  in  that 
sweetness  of  tone  and  charity, 
that  absence  of  all  injurious  judg- 
ing, which  characterise  both  Mrs 
Craven's  own  share  of  this  work 
and  the  objects  of  her  affectionate 
eulogy,  and  which  are,  in  truth, 
among  the  rarest  merits  of  religious 
biography. 


HOW   FRANK   THORNTON   WAS    CURED. 


BY  BOB   CONSID1NE. 


"  LOOK  here,  Bob !  I  just  put 
this  to  you  ;  you're  not  a  senti- 
mental fellow — you're  hard  as  nails, 
I  know  that — but  I  ask  you,  What 
do  you  say  to  a  woman  who,  when 
she  hears  the  family  doctor  declare 
that  her  husband,  the  man  she  mar- 
ried for  love  three  years  ago — no, 
it  ain't  three,  it's  but  two  and 
seven  months  —  when  she  hears 
that  his  heart  is  affected  ;  that  the 
valves — the  valves,  mark  you — 
are  attacked  ;  that  ossification  is 
apprehended  —  I  suppose  worse 
couldn't  be  ; — the  very  evening  she 
hears  this,  goes  out  to  a  ball,  and 
says,  '  Poor  Frank  couldn't  come  : 
he  imagines  he  has  a  something 
— a  something  ! — the  matter  with 
his  heart ;  and  the  stupid  doctor 
humours  him,  and  I'd  not  wonder  if 
he  kept  the  sofa  these  six  months '  1 
I  pledge  you  my  sacred  word  of 
honour  these  were  her  very  words. 
I  had  them  taken  down  verbatim, 
and  I  made  Leonard  and  Mrs 
Crawford  sign  their  names  to  the 
document,  declaring  that  they 


heard  them  as  she  uttered  them. 
Now,  none  of  your  hair-splitting  or 
refining  ;  but  speak  out  in  a  frank, 
manly  way,  and  say,  what  do  you 
think  of  this?" 

"  I  simply  think  that  your  wife 
did  not  agree  with  your  doctor." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  that  is,  that  she 
formed  another  impression  of  my 
case  ;  that  her  experience  of  heart- 
disease  led  her  to  a  different  con- 
clusion from  Duffey's  —  the  first 
man  in  his  profession,  by  the  way  ; 
and  that  doubtless  she  would 
have  suggested  another  line  of 
treatment." 

"  No,  no ;  don't  run  away  with 
the  theory.  I  merely  meant  that 
she  thought  there  was  not  much 
the  matter  with  you,  and  that  old 
Duffey  was  a  bit  of  an  alarmist." 

"  By  Jove,  I  must  say  he  did  not 
alarm  her !  She  had  that  con- 
founded toy  terrier  in  her  lap  while 
he  was  telling  it  to  her,  and  the 
first  words  she  said  were,  *  Do  tell 
me,  Doctor,  will  it  hurt  Tricksey 
to  have  his  ears  cut  1  My  cousin 
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Staples  says  they  must  be  pointed/ 
If  there  be  a  fool  in  the  Household 
Brigade — and  I  suspect  there  are 
some — I'd  back  Howard  Staples 
against  the  field.  But  to  come  to 
what  I  was  saying,  please  to  an- 
swer if  you  ever  heard  of  a  woman 
talk  about  her  terrier's  ears  at  the 
moment  they  were  breaking  to 
her  the  news  that  her  husband 
was  doomed  :  that  any  day,  any 
hour " 

"  Come,  come,  don't  take  on  in 
this  fashion.  Be  a  man ;  keep  up 
your  pluck." 

"  It's  not  for  myself  I  am  moved 
— not  a  bit  of  it ;  there's  not  a  fel- 
low breathing  would  affront  death 
as  readily — I've  shown  that  over 
and  over.  It  is  the  heartlessness 
of  that  woman  stabs  me.  It  is  the 
cold  indifference  of  her  whose  life 
ought  to  have  been  bound  up  with 
my  own — it  is  that  unmans  me. 
I  declare  to  you,  on  my  honour,  I 
didn't  believe  it  was  in  human  na- 
ture to  behave  so.  That's  what  we 
have  come  to,  with  our  blessed 
civilisation  and  luxury.  A  girl 
marries  the  man  who  can  secure 
her  a  certain  amount  of  splendour; 
and  when  the  settlement  is  made, 
and  the  position  safe,  he  has  no 
more  claim  on  her  affections — no 
more  a  place  in  her  heart  than  his 
£,rreat-grandfather.  I  tell  you,  Bob, 
if  that  woman  heard  of  my  death 
to-morrow,  her  first  thought  would 
be  to  send  over  to  that  milliner  in 
the  street  yonder  to  inquire  what 
was  the  most  becoming  mourning 
she  could  wear  in  a  recent  afflic- 
tion." 

"I  take  it  you  don't  want  suttee 
in  Europe,  nor  expect  that  your 
^vidow  is  to  burn  herself  in  honour 
of  you." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  ask  no  such  sacri- 
fice ;  but  I  certainly  do  ask  that 
while  here,  above  ground,  though 
.sentenced  to  all  the  tortures  of  a 
heart-affection,  I  may  meet  with 
.some  tenderness,  some  sympathy, 
some  —  some  —  never  mind.  She 
shan't  unman  me — that  I'll  promise 
you  ;  but  I  promise  you,  also,  I'll  be 


shot  if  she  shall  keep  her  jointure 
if  she  marries  Howard  Staples.  It's 
insulting  enough  the  way  that  idiot 
treats  my  house.  If  there's  a  thing 
I  detest,  it  is  to  hear  the  clank  of  a 
sabre  on  one's  stairs.  And  then  the 
cool  way  those  fellows  unbelt,  as 
though  your  drawing-room  was  a 
mess  ante-room.  *  Well,  old  boy,' 
he  said  to  me  t'other  day,  'how 
are  the  valves'?'  'Not  exactly 
so  safe,  sir,'  said  I,  '  that  you  may 
not  apprehend  an  explosion.'" 

"  That  was  very  ready." 

"I  should  think  it  was  ready. 
The  heart  may  be  attacked,  but  it's 
all  right  up  here  ;"  and  he  touched 
his  forehead  significantly  as  he 
spoke. 

"  All  the  more  reason,  Frank, 
not  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  life. 
There  cannot  be  much  amiss  with 
a  man  who  carries  himself  as  you 
do.  Why,  it  was  only  yesterday 
you  sent  the  groom  back  with  your 
horse,  and  walked  the  whole  way 
from  Waterloo  to  this." 

"  A  great  feat,  truly  ! — it's  under 
twelve  miles ;  and  I'd  rather  have 
walked  forty  than  ridden  back 
with  that  idiot  Staples.  I  told 
Georgina  so ;  and  as  she  didn't 
send  him  off,  I  just  dismounted 
and  left  them  there." 

"And  very  wrong  of  you  it  was." 

"Oh,  of  course.  I  know  the 
theory  ;  I  know  the  whole  case.  A 
well-bred  husband  sees  little,  and 
resents  less." 

"  In  this  case  there  was  nothing 
either  to  see  or  to  resent." 

"Very  nice  of  you  to  say  so,  con- 
sidering you  were  full  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  riding 
with  your  own  wife — whom,  by 
the  way,  you  never  quit  for  an  in- 
stant." 

"  No ;  I  like  to  keep  her  com- 
pany." 

"People  remark  it,  though.  I 
assure  you,  people  make  the  most 
absurd  comments  upon  it.  I've 
heard  you  described  as  a  sort  of 
Othello  for  jealousy." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  So  long  as 
they  don't  come  to  tell  me  their 
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opinions,  I'll  not  quarrel  with 
them  for  holding  them." 

"  Well,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  as 
indifferent  about  public  opinion, 
and  it  pains  me  severely  when  I 
am  told  things  people  say  about 
Georgy's  high  spirits  and  gaiety 
of  temperament.  I  know  well  the 
world  calls  these  by  another  name 
behind  backs." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  go  on 
worrying  yourself  in  this  fashion. 
It  is  little  short  of  insanity." 

"  I'm  quite  prepared  to  hear  that 
name  for  it  some  of  these  days. 
Only  look  here,  old  fellow ;  I'd  ra- 
ther, for  old  acquaintance5  sake,  that 
you  would  not  be  one  of  my  accusers. 
Take  my  word  for  it  they'll  get 
the  thing  up  quite  cleverly  without 
you ;  and  it's  a  sort  of  case  an  old 
friend  never  figures  in  very  grace- 
fully." 

He  arose  as  he  said  this,  put  on 
his  hat,  gave  me  a  familiar  nod, 
and  walked  out,  leaving  me,  not 
exactly  angry,  though  I  was  a  little 
irritated,  but  certainly  not  at  all 
disposed  to  prolong  the  conversa- 
tion. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell 
my  reader  all  I  need  say  of  him. 
Frank  Thornton  had  served  in  the 
8th  Hussars  in  India,  and  distin- 
guished himself  several  times  in 
the  campaign  of  the  Mutiny.  He 
was  a  splendid  soldier,  who  gloried 
in  his  profession,  and  was  greatly 
loved  by  his  comrades ;  though  all 
acknowledged  that,  while  Thornton 
was  a  fellow  to  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  a  friend,  he  was  so  touchy, 
so  nervously  sensitive,  so  alive 
to  things  which  never  were  meant 
to  hurt  him,  that  his  life  was  one 
unceasing  round  of  tortures  and 
explanations.  This  disposition, 
strengthening  with  years,  made 
him  at  last  so  irritable  and  quarrel- 
some that,  popular  and  liked  as  he 
had  once  been — the  pride  of  his 
own  corps  and  the  delight  of  the 
mess — men  heard  with  pleasure  the 
news  that  he  had  "  sent  in  his  pa- 
pers," and  was  about  to  leave  the 
service. 


"  You'll  be  glad  to  know  I'm 
going  to  leave  you,"  he  said,  one 
night  after  mess ;  "  and  I'm  only 
sorry  I  didn't  go  when  you  might 
have  regretted  me.  A  fretful  tem- 
per is  like  the  *  prickly  heat ' — it 
doesn't  make  a  man  an  agreeable 
neighbour;  but  take  my  word  for 
it,  the  poor  devil  who  has  the 
malady  is  worse  off  still." 

"  He's  going  to  marry,"  said  one 
of  his  comrades  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  To  marry  !  " 

"  Yes,  he's  going  to  marry  Georgy 
Gordon.  Poor  girl !  she'll  need  all 
her  high  spirits  to  carry  her  through 
it." 

"  She's  got  what's  better  than 
high  spirits,"  said  an  old  Scotch 
major;  "she's  got  the  sweetest 
temper  of  any  lassie  from  this  to 
her  father's  house  in  Aberdeen- 
shire." 

"  Has  no  one  told  her  what  a 
temper  Thornton  has  1 " 

"  She's  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine," 
said  another;  "and  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  her  about  him  t'other 
day.  Her  notion  is  that  men  only 
make  each  other  worse  when  they 
attempt  to  correct  faults  of  disposi- 
tion; that  a  woman  only  can  do  so 
with  success,  but  that  she  must  be 
wife  or  sister." 

"  That's  possible  enough  in  or- 
dinary cases ;  but  where  a  man  con- 
trives to  invert  everything  he  looks 
at — where  he  never  will  believe  that 
the  world  has  not  some  covert  de- 
sign to  deny  him  his  due  or  sneer 
at  his  deserts — where  it's  an  even 
chance  every  day  that  he  shoots 
one  of  his  best  friends  before  night, 
— all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  were  Miss 
Gordon's  brother " 

"  She  has  none." 

"  Well,  her  father " 

"  Dead  twelve  years  ago.  She 
was  brought  up  by  her  uncle,  Sir 
Hercules." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  particular  as  to 
the  degree  of  the  relationship.  I 
only  mean,  if  I  had  the  claim  to 
counsel  her,  I'd  certainly  say,  Ra- 
ther never  marry  at  all  than  marry 
Frank  Thornton;  though  I'm  quite 
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ready  to  admit  he's  as  true-hearted 
a  .gentleman  and  as  gallant  a  sol- 
dier as  ever  served  her  Majesty." 

It  would  appear  that  Miss  Gor- 
don was  not  to  be  terrified  by  the 
stories  which  reached  her,  or  that 
she  relied  implicitly  on  her  own 
powers  to  avert  the  evils  with 
which  they  menaced  her;  for  she 
returned  from  India  Thornton's 
wife,  and  accompanied  him  to  visit 
his  mother,  who  lived  in  a  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

A  few  lines  announcing  his  mar- 
riage and  return  to  England  were 
all  I  had  from  him  for  years,  when 
one  morning  the  post  brought  me 
the  following  : — 

"MY  DEAR  BOB, — I  have  just 
got  an  ugly  blow.  I  had  invested 
all  the  stray  cash  I  possessed  in 
indigo,  and  the  ryots  have  gone 
and  smashed  the  dykes  and  played 
old  gooseberry  with  the  young  crop. 
They  say  I  shall  lose  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  may  turn  out 
to  be  fifteen.  At  all  events  I  must 
economise;  and  as  I  hear  Brussels 
is  cheap,  and  as  I  know  you  are 
there,  I  mean  to  try  it.  Look  me 
up  a  small  house — furnished,  of 
course — rent  not  above  a  couple  of 
hundreds,  and  stabling  for  a  pair 
of  horses.  I'll  bring  our  riding- 
iifigs  and  job  a  carriage.  Tell  me 
all  you  can  about  the  place, — I 
don't  mean  socially,  for  we  shall 
not  go  out  anywhere,  but  about  its 
markets,  servants,  and  the  other 
abominations  of  house-keep.  By 
the  way,  old  fellow,  isn't  this 
domesticity  a  devil  of  a  mistake1? 
Wouldn't  you  and  I  give  something 
to  get  back  again  to  the  place  from 
wtience  we  came  1  I  take  it  we'll 
h;ive  plenty  of  time  to  talk  this 
over  together.  I  hope  our  wives 
will  'hit  it  off'  with  each  other. — 
Yours  always, 

"  FRANK  N.  THORNTON." 

I  was  not  able  at  a  moment  to 
secure  the  sort  of  house  he  wanted, 
but  pressed  him  to  make  ours  his 
home,  till  he  could  look  about  and 


suit  himself.  They  came  in  due 
course,  and  certainly  nothing  could 
be  more  complete  than  the  friend- 
ship which  at  once  grew  up  be- 
tween our  wives.  Some  points  of 
resemblance  there  certainly  were 
between  them,  but  in  many  things 
they  were  totally  unlike.  At  all 
events  they  were  both  young  and 
good-looking,  and  as  happy  and 
well  pleased  with  life  as  is  per- 
mitted to  most  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  have  drawn  fair  prizes 
in  this  big  lottery. 

The  Thorntons  had  not  been  our 
guests  above  a  week  when  I  saw 
that  Frank's  temper,  so  far  from 
having  been  bettered,  had  been 
painfully  aggravated  by  marriage. 
He  no  longer,  indeed,  permitted 
himself  those  outbursts  of  passion 
he  once  indulged  in.  There  was 
nothing  violent  or  demonstrative 
in  his  anger,  but  the  control  he 
exercised  over  himself  almost  drove 
him  to  madness,  and  he  would 
come  into  my  smoking-room,  after 
dinner,  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
irritability  that  were  almost  fearful 
to  witness. 

"  I  suppose  you  saw  it  to-day," 
cried  he  to  me  one  evening  as  he 
walked  the  room.  "  I  take  it  that 
you  could  not  help  remarking  the 
considerate  manner  in  which  my 
wife  corrected  me  about  Kechma- 
carrachee.  Now,  I  tell  you  dis- 
tinctly and  deliberately  the  dur- 
bar was  not  held  there,  and  the 
place  where  they  poisoned  her 
uncle's  elephants  was  Tammadar, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 
I  only  wish  they  had  poisoned 
the  old  beggar  himself,  and  he 
woiild  never  have  lived  to  come  to 
Calcutta,  and  I  should  never  have 
— no  matter  what.  But  I'll  tell 
you  why  she  did  it,  Bob.  You 
couldn't  guess  that,  nor  your 
wife  either,  though  she  is  as 
keen  as  any  woman  I  ever  met. 
She  did  it  just  to  bring  up  the 
name  of  a  fellow  whom  she  knows 
I  hate  as  I  hate  nothing  else  on 
earth.  It's  a  woman's  way  to  stab 
a  man.  She  watches  till  she  has 
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you  before  the  world  ;  she  waits 
till  she  catches  you  at  a  dinner,  or 
one  of  a  party  round  the  fire ;  and 
she'll  beat  about  till  she  finds  an 
incident  or  an  event  in  which  a 
fellow  figured,  and  she'll  bring  him 
in  with  a  sort  of  half-consciousness 
as  though  she  knew  the  ground 
was  dangerous — just  the  most 
offensive  thing  she  could  do,  ex- 
cept the  appealing  look  she'll  give 
you  across  the  table,  as  if  saying, 
*  Don't  be  angry  with  me.'  Your 
wife  saw  that  to-day — I'll  swear 
she  did.  As  for  you,  I  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  remark  anything,  nor 
tell  it  if  you  did." 

It  was  no  use  to  protest  ignorance 
of  all  he  assumed.  He  only  grew 
more  irascible  and  violent  at  each 
assertion.  Nothing  short  of  my 
fixed  resolve  not  to  take  offence 
at  anything  he  should  say  in  his 
passion  saved  me  from  feeling 
deeply  wounded  by  some  of  the 
expressions  which  escaped  him. 

"  There  now,"  cried  he  at  last, 
"  it  only  remains  that  you  should 
turn  me  out  into  the  street,  and 
my  blessed  temper  will  have  lost 
me  the  last  man  of  all  who  once 
befriended  me." 

He  rushed  out  of  the  room  after 
this,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  till 
next  morning.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend that  my  life  at  this  time  was 
a  very  agreeable  one  ;  for  while 
Thornton  never  ceased  to  make 
me  the  depositary  of  his  griev- 
ances, my  wife,  with  equal  insist- 
ance,  persecuted  me  by  stories  of 
his  peevish,  nagging  disposition, 
invariably  concluding  with  the  as- 
surance that  no  patience  could  hold 
out  much  longer,  and  that  in  the 
end  Georgina  must  sink  under  it. 
Not  that  Mrs  Thornton  looked  at 
all  like  sinking.  She  was  a  bloom- 
ing, bright- eyed,  young  woman, 
on  whose  features,  with  the  closest 
scrutiny,  I  never  could  detect  the 
trace  of  sorrow,  except  a  slight 
darkness  about  the  eyelids,  and  a 
very  faint  "  drag  "  at  times — only 
at  times — on  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
She  had  a  variety  of  accomplish- 


ments— sang,  rode,  drove  well,  was 
always  ready  for  any  plan  for  pleas- 
ure, and  the  life  of  it  when  it  came 
off.  It  was  plain  enough  that 
her  high  spirit  occasionally  chafed 
against  her  husband's  humour;  and 
I  was  often  struck  with  the  tact  she 
exhibited  in  subduing  her  buoy- 
ancy and  sobering  down  her  gaiety 
to  the  tone  of  his  temper. 

My  wife  hinted  that  she  had  seen 
her  in  other  moods,  and  often  came 
away  from  her  looking  herself  so  sad 
and  depressed  that  I  shrank  from 
inquiring  the  cause.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  I  should  say  Thorn- 
ton was  not  a  favourite  with  my 
wife ;  she  was  ready  enough  to 
admit  that  his  manners  were  easy 
and  polished,  his  tone  invariably 
well  bred,  and  his  conversation 
charming;  but  against  these  gifts 
there  was  the  terrible  set-off  of  his 
captious  nature,  his  unceasing  sus- 
pectfulness,  and  that  morbid  tend- 
ency to  inquire  whether  every  the 
slightest  incident  had  not  some 
covert  meaning  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  resent  or  repel. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  pitch  my 
tent  here,"  he  said  to  me  one  morn- 
ing as  we  sat  over  our  cigar ;  "  the 
place  does  not  suit  me.  It's  not 
English  and  it's  not  foreign.  You 
have  a  continual  influx  of  our  own 
people  who  trouble  society  without 
contributing  to  its  pleasures;  and  I 
shall  either  go  back  at  once  to  town, 
or  seek  out  some  out-of-the-way 
old  place  in  Germany  and  bar- 
barise." 

"  Will  your  wife  like  that  1 " 
asked  I,  carelessly. 

He  turned  suddenly  on  me  with 
a  glance  of  keen  penetration,  and, 
after  staring  fixedly  at  me  for  some 
seconds,  said,  "  I  suppose  she  has 
declared  she  will  oppose  this 
plan  ? " 

"  Not  that  I  have  heard,"  re- 
plied I,  coldly. 

"  I'll  do  it  all  the  same,  how- 
ever," said  he,  sternly.  "  Your 
wife  may  break  the  news  to  her 
when  she  will." 

I  said  nothing.     I  was  certainly 
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provoked  both  by  his  words  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
them ;  but  I  resolved  that  nothing 
like  anger  or  even  impatience 
should  escape  me,  and  I  sat  mute. 

This  was  said  on  a  Saturday 
morning;  it  was  settled  that  the 
Thorntons  were  to  leave  us  on  the 
following  Tuesday — for  the  Rhine, 
at  first,  and  thence,  as  chance  or 
caprice  might  determine  after. 

What  with  packing  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  road,  getting  maps  and 
guide-books,  and  consulting  them 
for  routes  and  roads,  I  saw  little 
of  Thornton  for  the  whole  of  two 
days.  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
study  on  Monday  evening  when  he 
entered  the  room  and  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair.  I  had  but  to 
give  a  mere  glance  at  him  to  see 
that  he  was  unusually  agitated  and 
excited ;  his  face  was  lividly  pale, 
except  a  small  red  patch  on  one 
cheek,  which,  with  the  unnatural 
lustre  of  his  eyes,  imparted  a  look 
of  something  like  hectic  to  his  fea- 
tures. 

"  I  suppose,  Bob,"  said  he,  with 
a  forced  effort  to  seem  calm,  "  I 
am  the  most  unhappy  fellow  as  re- 
gards temper  that  ever  you  knew." 

"  You  certainly  do  contrive  to 
give  yourself  no  small  share  of 

misery-" 

"  To  give  myself  !  I  under- 
stand," said  he,  fiercely.  "  I  am 
one  of  those  with  whom  the  world 
ha-s  gone  admirably.  I  have  all 
the  blessings  of  health,  fortune, 
and  affection  around  me,  but  I 
manage,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  my 
faculties,  to  make  myself  a  terror 
to  my  friends  and  a  torment  to  my 
own  home;  and  without  a  reason, 
or  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  I  pick 
out  all  the  disagreeable  accidents 
of  life  and  make  my  world  out  of 
them.  Isn't  that  the  theory?  Out 
wir,h  it,  man ;  I'm  not  so  terrible 
but;  you  can  be  frank  with  me." 

"  I'll  not  go  so  far "  I  began. 

"  But  I'll  go  farther,"  cried  he, 
wildly.  "  I'll  finish  at  once  this 
dre.ary  comedy.  I  have  only  to 
look  at  your  wife's  face,  Bob,  to 


see  what  she  thinks  of  me.  I  never 
meet  her  that  I  don't  read  a  per- 
fect indictment  in  her  looks.  You 
are  killing  that  dear  sweet  wife  of 
yours.  You  are  making  her  life 
a  bitterness  and  a  sorrow.  You 
know  you  are,  and  that  you  hate 
yourself  for  it.  You  can't  desist ; 
there  is  something  demoniac  with- 
in you  that  cries,  "  Go  on,  go  on — 
she  must  succumb  at  last/' ; 

"  Why,  this  is  all  madness,"  said 
I,  not  thinking  in  my  eagerness  of 
the  word  I  used. 

"  That  is  exactly  the  name  for  it," 
exclaimed  he,  "though  you  never 
had  courage  to  say  so  before.  It's 
precisely  the  amount  of  incoherency 
and  misdirection  that  medical  men 
call  insanity,  and  on  which  one's 
friends  obtain  leave  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  lock  him  up  and  ad- 
minister his  fortune  for  him.  Well, 
now,  I  do  not  like  that  part  of  it.  I 
tell  you  frankly,!  couldn't  stand  the 
being  immured  in  a  madhouse,  and 
so  I  have  resolved,  fairly  resolved, 
to  cut  and  run  for  it.  I'll  no  longer 
be  the  cause  of  misery  to  others. 
I'll  keep  my  stock  of  wretchedness 
for  home  consumption,  and  I'll  go 
away  where  I  shall  never  be  heard 
of  again.  Georgy,  once  free,  will 
marry  again,  if  she  has  the  pluck 
to  take  another  ticket  in  the  lottery 
she  has  fared  so  ill  in.  You'll  be 
quit  of  a  Very  tiresome  friend,  and 
your  wife  relieved  from  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  who  never  could 
be  a  pleasant  intimate  or  a  very 
safe  example.  Don't  try  to  turn 
me  from  my  plan.  I  declare  to 
you  on  my  honour  I  am  irrevo- 
cable. I  shall  go  off  to-morrow  to 
Tervueren  for  a  day's  shooting.  I 
have  been  talking  of  it  for  some 
time  back.  When  there,  I  shall 
meet  with  a  gun  accident — that's 
the  phrase  they  have  for  it  in  the 
newspapers  ;  you'll  hurry  off  natu- 
rally at  once,  but  it  will  be  all  over 
before  you  arrive.  I  don't  trouble 
myself  about  the  details.  You  shall 
fill  them  in  with  all  due  regard  to 
your  own  respectability,  and  what 
becomes  your  regard  for  a  friend's 
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memory.  I  mistake  Georgy  much, 
or  the  first  shock,  the  horror  of 
the  event,  will  be  the  worst  of  it." 

"  You  mean  to  shoot  yourself," 
said  I,  with  perfect  calm. 

"  Not  necessarily,"  said  he,  in 
the  same  easy  tone,  "  if  you  will 
agree  to  aid  me  by  propagating  the 
story  of  my  death.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular desire  to  die.  I  can  go  away 
to  New  Zealand  or  some  out-of-the- 
way  place,  under  another  name, 
and  never  be  heard  of.  All  I  really 
want  is,  to  cut  the  tie  that  binds 
that  poor  woman  to  my  wretched 
identity,  and  by  leaving  her  free, 
to  make  her  the  only  reparation 
I  can  for  all  the  misery  I  have 
brought  upon  her." 

I  will  not  repeat  how  eagerly 
I  tried  to  combat  this  resolve,  and 
turn  him  from  his  rash  purpose.  I 
exhausted  every  argument  I  could 
think  of,  and  told  him  at  last  that 
it  was  a  cowardly  submission  to  his 
own  selfishness  that  prompted  a 
measure  which  could  be  infinitely 
better  secured  by  the  exercise  of 
some  self-control,  and  a  victory 
over  his  own  temper. 

"  It  may  be  all  as  you  say,"  re- 
plied he,  "  but  there  are  certain 
things  I  can  do,  and  there  are  others 
that  are  above  .my  strength.  Let 
me  at  least  be  the  judge  of  what  I 
am  equal  to." 

The  utmost  I  could  obtain  from 
him  in  the  way  of  concession  was, 
that  he  would  await  in  some  secret 
place  the  result  of  his  experiment, 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  that,  con- 
trary to  all  his  belief  and  convic- 
tion, his  wife  should  prove  incon- 
solable for  his  loss,  and  given  up 
to  unceasing  sorrow,  that  he  would 
concert  with  me  what  steps  to  take 
to  satisfy  her  he  was  yet  living, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  unworthy 
of  her  love  and  affection.  I  own  I 
did  not  see  my  way  to  this  at  all, 
but  as  it  left  something  open  to  a 
contingency,  I  accepted  it  as  the 
best  compromise  that  offered.  The 
plan  was  then  modified  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  he  was  to  go  first  to 
Tervueren,  thence  to  Wavre,  where 


there  was  a  small  cabaret  where  he 
could  stop  unnoticed,  and  receive 
my  daily  bulletin  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Brussels — how  his  wife 
bore  up,  and  what  effect  the  terrible 
event  seemed  to  have  upon  her. 

We  accordingly  arranged  a  few 
ciphers  for  correspondence  by  the 
use  of  numbers,  all  of  which  I  can 
remember  now  was,  that  the  num- 
ber "three"  thrice  repeated  meant 
extreme  dejection,  four  "nines" 
implied  she  was  taking  things  with 
much  resignation,  and  "  five"  sug- 
gested she  would  soon  get  over  her 
affliction.  He  was  very  eager  to 
supply  signs  to  represent  a  heart- 
less degree  of  indifference  and  even 
joy,  but  I  suppressed  these  as 
mere  emanations  of  malice  and 
bad  temper. 

He  amazed  me  that  evening  at 
tea.  There  was  not  a  form  of 
agreeability  that  he  did  not  dis- 
play. He  talked  his  very  best ; 
he  sketched  little  descriptions  of 
places  he  had  visited  and  people 
he  had  met  with  in  a  style  of  pic- 
turesque brilliancy  I  had  not  be- 
lieved him  capable  of.  He  was  all 
good-humour  too,  and  took  the 
banter  we  had  the  courage  to  be- 
stow on  him  for  once  with  a  geni- 
ality and  pleasantry  positively 
charming ;  and  finally  sang  seconds 
to  my  wife  with  an  expression  and 
correctness  that  vouched  for  a 
warm  desire  to  please,  in  which  I 
must  say  he  had  a  perfect  success. 

"How  delightful  he  can  be!" 
whispered  my  wife,  as  he  left  the 
room.  "  I  declare  he  has  no  equal 
when  he  condescends  to  be  agree- 
able. I  wonder  why  he  will  not 
be  always  thus;"  and  then,  after 
a  pause,  she  added,  "  Is  it  that 
Georgy  does  not  understand  him  ']" 
I  made  no  reply,  but  took  my  flat 
candlestick  and  walked  away. 

If  my  reader  be  married,  he  or 
she  will  easily  guess  what  I  did 
next :  I  went  and  told  the  whole 
to  my  wife.  She  was  terribly 
shocked  at  first.  She  even  wanted 
me  to  hasten  off  to  the  Legation 
and  bespeak  the  Minister's  inter- 
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ference,  as  though  her  Majesty's 
Envoy  Extraordinary  had  any 
special  power  to  control  the  bad 
pa-ssions  of  British  subjects,  or 
could  make  ill-tempered  people 
keep  the  peace  towards  themselves. 
Next,  she  suggested  that  Thorn- 
ton should  be  at  once"  put  under 
restraint.  She  would  not  hear  of 
any  other  name  for  it  but  madness. 
I  v/arned  her  strongly  against  this 
course ;  and  then,  as  she  calmed 
down,  we  talked  over  the  whole 
"  situation,"  canvassing  it  under 
eve  ry  aspect  we  could  think  of,  and 
imaging  how  the  public  would 
pronounce  upon  each  distinct  view 
of  it. 

1  knew  well  enough  what  my 
wife  was  drifting  at  all  through. 
She  clearly  thought  that  if  every- 
thing tragic  could  be  avoided — if 
there  were  to  be  nothing  to  shock 
the  feelings  or  leave  a  terrible 
memory  behind  it — the  very  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  dear 
Georgy  would  be  to  be  well  rid  of 
him.  She  did  not  like  exactly  to 
say  this  in  so  many  words,  but  she 
dropped  little  half  -  pious  senti- 
ments and  devotional  apophthegms 
that  showed  me  what  worldliness 
was  passing  in  her  head ;  and 
when  she  said  something  about  "  a 
happy  release,"  I  felt  poor  Frank's 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  be- 
yond recall. 

"  Stay,"  cried  I,  suddenly;  "an- 
other notion  has  .just  occurred 
to  me.  Frank  is  to  loiter  about 
the  neighbourhood  in  disguise  till 
he  learns  how  his  wife  bears  up 
under  his  loss.  What  if  we  were 
to  go  and  tell  the  whole  story  as  it 
stands  to  Georgina?  She  may  feel 
shocked  for  a  moment,  but  she  has 
plenty  of  good  sense  and  plenty 
of  courage.  She  knows  Frank  far 
better  than  we  do,  and  she  will 
know  exactly  what  it  is  he  calcu- 
lates on  in  submitting  her  to  this 
test — whether,  in  fact,  he  would 
like  to  think  that  she  was  incon- 
solable for  his  loss,  or  that  she 
struck  a  sort  of  balance  between 
her  affection  and  her  sorrow,  and 
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left  him  at  the  end  with  a  small 
sum  to  his  credit.  I  say  neither  you 
nor  I  could  possibly  guess  this,  but 
she  might.  She  has  abundance  of 
brains,  you  say,  and  she  is  so  fond 
of  him.  Reason  the  more  to  do 
what  she  can  in  his  behalf.  Now,  I 
remember  a  physician  once  telling 
me  of  a  case  where  a  lunatic  of  the 
most  violent  and  hopeless  kind  was 
perfectly  cured  of  his  insanity  by 
having  jumped  out  of  a  window 
three  storeys  from  the  ground. 
He  smashed  both  his  legs,  but  he 
recovered  his  intellect,  and  never 
relapsed  into  madness.  Now, 
Frank  is  not  insane,  or  anything 
like  insane,  but  there  is  a  morbid 
excitement  in  his  brain  which 
cannot  be  healthy.  Who  is  to  say 
what  a  smart  shock  —  something 
that  would  give  his  whole  nature 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  awakening  to 
new  perceptions — might  not  do  for 
him1?  At  all  events,  it  is  worth 
the  trial.  Go  and  see  Georgy,  and 
if  you  find  the  moment  favourable, 
break  the  whole  affair  to  her,  and 
ask  her  advice." 

My  wife  was  away  rather  more 
than  two  hours.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  passed  two  such  hours  in 
my  life.  It  was  a  perfect  eternity 
of  feverish  anxiety.  I  sat  down, 
and  got  up,  and  walked  the  room. 
I  opened  the  window  and  shut  it. 
I  listened  at  the  door  to  hear  if 
my  wife  were  coming  ;  the  dead 
silence  appalled  me,  and  my  heart 
sank  under  a  weight  of  something 
inexpressibly  heavy  and  oppres- 
sive. As  the  clock  struck  three, 
I  heard  the  rustle  of  her  dress  on 
the  stairs.  I  went  out  to  meet 
her.  She  looked  calm  and  com-  • 
posed,  but  I  could  see  traces  of 
fatigue  in  her  features,  and  she 
passed  into  the  room  and  sat  down 
before  she  spoke. 

"You  told  her?"  asked  I. 
She  nodded  an  assent. 
"  And  how  did  she  bear  it  ]" 
"  I  should  say  wonderfully.    She 
never  once  interrupted  me,  or  even 
interposed   a  word   till  I  had  fin- 
ished; then  she  lay  back  on  the 
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sofa,  and,  heaving  a  heavy  sigh, 
said,  '  I  had  hoped  he  had  given 
up  these  sort  of  things.' 

"  '  You  don't  mean  to  say,'  cried 
I, '  that  he  has  done  this  before  V 

"  *  No,  not  this.  This  is  perfectly 
new ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  piece  which 
does  not  admit  of  repetition ;  but 
he  used  to  be  very  fond  of  these 
"  surprises,"  if  that  be  the  name 
for  them,  and  when  we  were  first 
married  I  think  I  was  subjected 
to  as  many  temptations  as  St  An- 
thony. His  great  anxiety  seemed 
to  be  to  know  how  I  should  behave 
in  certain  contingencies  which 
need  never  have  occurred.  His 
theory,  he  announced  it  openly,  was 
this  :  No  man  knows  anything 
whatever  about  the  nature  of  the 
woman  he  marries  till  he  has  sub- 
mitted her  to  certain  tests.  So  long 
as  she  lives  surrounded  with  afflu- 
ence and  luxury,  how  can  he  pos- 
sibly say  in  what  spirit  she  will 
meet  poverty  and  privation  1  If  he 
is  eternally  at  her  side,  showing  her 
all  the  assiduities  and  attentions 
of  a  lover,  how  is  he  to  know  in 
what  way  she  will  behave  if  she 
should  have,  or  fancy  she  should 
have,  cause  for  jealousy  1  Indeed, 
on  this  last,  he  tried  me  pretty 
sharply.  He  made  himself  very 
remarkable  with  a  beautiful  widow 
at  Calcutta  before  we  were  two 
months  married,  and  only  desisted 
from  the  pursuit  when  he  found 
that  I  had  fretted  myself  into  a 
low  fever,  in  which,  for  a  time,  I 
was  despaired  of ;  and  on  rny  re- 
covery he  declared  that  the  whole 
thing  had  been  got  up  to  satisfy 
his  mind  on  the  score  of  my  sus- 
ceptibility to  jealousy,  and  that, 
as  I  had  come  through  the  ordeal 
apparently  to  his  satisfaction, 
I  should  not  in  future  be  ex- 
posed to  a  test  on  this  score.  I 
assure  you  I  never  was  quite  cer- 
tain— I  am  not  yet — how  much 
of  truth  there  was  in  that  story 
of  our  losses  in  India.  I  could 
not  say  that  it  was  not  another 
of  these  experiments  on  my  dispo- 
sition. If  so,  he  must  have  been 


charmed  with  my  conduct,  for  I 
care  less  than  most  people  for  luxu- 
ries, and  am  n'ot  a  bit  afraid  of 
narrow  fortune/ 

"  '  And  now,  dearest  Georgy,  as 
to  this  last  threat,  if  he  should 
really  go  away — if  he  should  ima- 
gine that  there  is  no  other  repara- 
tion to  make  you  for  all  the  misery 
he  has  caused  you  than  to  banish 
himself  for  ever — can  you  possibly 
frame  to  your  mind  in  what  spirit 
he  hopes  to  see  you  meet  this  new 
disaster  1 ' 

"  *  First  of  all,  let  me  assure  you 
that  what  he  says  he  intends;  he 
is  not  a  man  to  make  vain  menaces. 
As  to  your  second  question,  it  is 
harder  to  answer ;  but  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  though  all  he  means  is 
generously  intended,  he  would  be 
heartbroken  if  he  thought  I  could 
accept  his  loss  as  a  relief/ 

"  We  talked  a  long  time  after 
this,  but  I  don't  think  we  ever 
arrived  any  nearer  to  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  She  continually  re- 
peated, '  I  rely  on  your  husband's 
friendship,  and  on  his  judgment 
for  everything.' 

" '  If  this  should  be  happily  his 
last  trial  of  you,  and  that,  after  it, 
he  had  no  more  doubts  to  solve 
about  your  character,  it  is  all-im- 
portant to  divine  now  the  exact 
way  in  which  he  wants  you  to  be- 
have.' 

"  '  Very  wretched  and  miserable, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  with  some- 
thing not  very  remote  from  self-ac- 
cusation for  all  that  has  happened.' 

"  These  were  her  words  to  me  at 
parting.  I  came  away  hurriedly, 
for  I  was  afraid  to  excite  her  fur- 
ther." 

"Well,  he's  gone  now!" 

"  Gone ! " 

"  Yes ;  he  wrote  me  one  line 
to  say  good-bye.  It  ran  thus : 
'  They'll  find  a  hat  on  the  river's 
bank,  near  the  falls,  easily  identi- 
fied as  mine.  I  am  at  Wavre. 
Address  —  Jean  Maurice,  Cadran 
Jaune.'  He's  to  be  drowned,  it 
seems — not  shot." 

"  Humph ! "  said  my  wife,  with 
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a  toss  of  her  head  not  at  all  com- 
plimentary to  the  hero  of  the  ad- 
venture. "  And  have  you  hit  upon 
ar  ything  to  be  done  1 " 

"  Not  as  yet ;  I  must  turn  over 
the  whole  matter  quietly  in  my 
m  nd.  •  It  is  a  case  where  the  least 
m  stake  might  be  ruin.  He  is  a 
man  who  would  resent  any  publi- 
city as  an  offence  never  to  be  for- 
given, and  this  makes  the  affair  all 
tho  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Leave  me  now  to  think  over  it,  and 
perhaps  I  may  chance  on  some  ex- 
pedient to  get  us  well  through  the 
scrape." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
tho  following  day  when  I  next  saw 
my  wife,  and  was  obliged  to  confess 
thr.t  I  was  just  in  the  same  condi- 
tion of  doubt  and  indecision  in 
which  she  had  left  me.  "  Georgy's 
in  -he  garden,"  said  she ;  "come  out 
and  speak  to  her." 

It  was  not  exactly  an  easy  thing 
to  do,  but  I  went.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  her  eyelids  swollen,  but 
she  met  me  with  a  faint  smile,  and 
said,  "  I  know  you  have  not  been 
to  bed,  and  have  been  thinking  of 
me  all  night;  but  I  believe  we 
must  just  suffer  events  to  roll  on, 
ancl  if  a  happy  moment  to  intervene 
should  occur,  seize  it.  Isn't  that 
your  own  thought  1 " 

I  nodded  twice,  and  we  walked 
along  without  a  word  on  either 
side, 

I  remember  very  little  of  all  that 
passed  between  us  that  day;  the 
impression  I  carried  away,  however, 
was,  that  she  was  one  of  the  best- 
natured,  best- tempered  women  I 
had  ever  met,  and  this  thought  cer- 
tainly did  not  in  any  way  tend  to  the 
elevation  of  Frank  in  my  esteem. 

My  reflections,  as  I  sauntered 
abo  it  that  evening,  were  not  very 
agneable  ones.  I  pictured  to  my- 
self all  the  versions  of  the  story, 
each  containing  some  minute  par- 
tich  of  truth  that  would  get  abroad, 
and  I  fancied  how  many  little 
heightening  incidents  would  be 
add-id  by  an  eager  and  truth-loving 
public.  I  next  bethought  me  of  the 


comments  that  would  be  pronounced 
— those  acute  and  wise  remarks 
half-informed  people  deliver  like 
solemn  judgments.  What  was  Mr 
Considine  about  all  this  time  1  Can 
any  one  explain  this  gentleman's 
inactivity, his  actual  apathy  1  Then 
I  fancied  the  impertinences  of  the 
press  holding  me  up  to  rebuke  or 
ridicule.  Mr  Considine,  who  knew 
everything  and  did  nothing,  does 
not  appear  to  us  the  least  reprehen- 
sible actor  in  the  unhappy  drama. 
It  is  sure  to  be  a  drama,  occasion- 
ally to  be  called  tragedy.  There 
would  be  indignant  inquiries,  Why 
is  not  Mr  Considine  examined? 
What  steps  have  the  authorities 
taken  to  ascertain  the  part  played 
by  this  gentleman  in  this  disastrous 
history  1  One  is  never  very  sure  of 
what  foreigners  will  not  dramatise, 
and  I  had  no  fancy  for  figuring  on 
the  boards  as  the  villain  of  the  piece; 
perhaps — by  no  means  unlikely — 
announced  in  the  bill,  "secretly  in 
love  with  Frank's  wife."  I  will 
not  recall  the  horrors  that  torment- 
ed me  ;  but  I  calmly  declare  that  I 
think  my  sufferings  on  that  occasion 
were  scarcely  inferior  to  Frank's 
own,  though  I  don't  suspect  he 
would  have  agreed  with  me  in  this 
conviction. 

I  hastened  off  to  a  friend  closely 
connected  with  the  press,  and  en- 
gaged him  on  no  account  to  let  the 
newspapers  occupy  themselves  with 
this  story  if  it  ever  reached  them. 
My  friend  consolingly  assured  me  I 
might  set  my  mind  at  ease  on  that 
score,  as  the  sharpshooting  "  verein" 
f  rom  Dusseldorf  had  just  come  down 
to  contest  for  a  prize,  and  drink 
beer  with  the  brothers  of  St  Joseph 
te  Noode  ;  and  that  an  earthquake 
that  should  swallow  up  half  Europe 
would  not  obtain  a  paragraph  at  a 
moment  so  interesting  and  event- 
ful. Although,  then,  the  man  who 
brought  me  the  first  tidings  of  the 
missing  Englishman  at  Tervueren 
went  the  round  of  the  papers  with 
the  news,  not  one  of  them  would 
condescend  to  "  set  up  "  the  infor- 
mation. 
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The  piece  had  now  begun — the 
curtain  had  risen  ;  and  I  at  once  de- 
termined that,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  a  comedy — melodramatic,  if  you 
like — but  still  comedy.  If  I  could 
not  give  it  this  turn,  that  poor 
young  woman  would  sink  under  it. 
I  must  make  it  droll,  or  it  would 
be  the  death  of  her ;  and  so  I  an- 
nounced my  news  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  saying,  "  First  tableau  —  A 
stranger  missed — hatf  ound  near  the 
river — maker's  name  Whitty,  Bond 
Street ;"  and  then,  before  they  had 
time  for  a  word,  I  opened  a  note 
written  in  pencil.  "  Wavre. — Got 
here  at  twelve ;  shaved  off  beard  and 
whiskers,  not  to  be  recognised  by 
any  one ;  engaged  as  second  ostler ; 
send  news  of  her  at  once." 

I  led  the  way  by  a  hearty  laugh ; 
my  wife  chimed  in ;  and  Georgina, 
though  her  eyes  were  very  glassy, 
could  not  help  joining  ;  and  thus, 
by  one  coup  de  tete,  my  victory  was 
won. 

"  Here's  the  cipher,"  said  I,  tak- 
ing out  my  note-book;  "  what  am  I 
to  report  you  2  Supremely  wretch- 
ed, or  will  you  be  stunned  and  in- 
sensible ? " 

"  Put  down  '  three'  four  times," 
said  my  wife. 

"  That's  one  too  many,"  said  I ; 
"  three  threes  means  a  triple  X.  of 
affliction.7' 

"  I'd  rather  say,  '  Bearing  it  won- 
derfully/ ;'  murmured  Georgina ; 
and  her  lip  trembled  with  a  struggle 
between  a  smile  and  a  sob. 

"  I'll  say,  *  Behaving  like  an  an- 
gel,' "  said  I ;  "  and  I'll  write  it  in  a 
bold  hand,  and  no  cipher  at  all; " 
and  accordingly  the  bulletin  was 
sent  off  by  post  :  "  Behaving  like 
an  angel — II  o'clock  A.M."  A  spe- 
cial messenger  arrived  from  Wavre 
the  same  evening,  with  the  follow- 
ing :  "  What  do  you  mean  1  No 
enigmas.  Report  at  once  and  intel- 
ligibly how  does  she  bear  it." 

It  was  almost  with  a  cry  of 
triumph  I  read  this  aloud  in  the 
drawing-room.  "  I  see  every  card 
in  his  hand,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  the 
game  is  won  already." 


"  You  are  right,"  said  my  wife ; 
"  he  is  in  torture  till  he  hears  that 
she's  inconsolable.  The  man  can't 
endure  the  thought  that  you  are  able 
to  survive  him,  dearest !  There's 
the  whole  secret  out !  Yes,  darling; 
it  was  one  of  those  beautiful  in- 
stances of  the  way  husbands  love 
their  wives.  They  invariably  ex- 
pect that  devotion  is  to  be  the  re- 
turn for  the  most  outrageous  bad 
treatment." 

It  was  such  a  very  rare  thing  for 
my  wife  to  give  way  to  a  burst  of 
eloquence  after  this  fashion,  that  I 
stared  at  her  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Look  astonished  if  you  like, 
Berto,"  said  she  to  me,  while  her 
cheek  was  hot  and  her  eyes  flash- 
ing ;  "  but  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 

calm  upon.     I  know  that  if  I " 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  I,  "  con- 
tinue." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  or  rather  don't 
give  me  the  provocation,"  said  she, 
warmly,  "  that's  all." 

This  was  a  curious  and  somewhat 
unexpected  turn  for  the  discussion 
to  take,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  al- 
together unfortunate.  It  created 
a  sort  of  diversion  which  relieved 
Georgina  from  the  uncomfortable 
prominence  of  being  the  person  un- 
der consideration ;  and  this  enabled 
her,  after  a  brief  pause,  to  ask,  with 
an  air  of  calm,  "Will  you  tell  me 
why  you  believe  that  we  have  won 
this  game?"  She  smiled  as  she 
repeated  to  me  my  own  words. 

«'  I'll  tell  you,"  I  replied— and  I 
spoke  now  slowly  and  collectedly. 
"  Whenever  your  husband  sub- 
mitted you  to  any  test,  you  al- 
ways came  through  the  ordeal  pre- 
cisely as  he  desired  you  should. 
He  wished  he  could  make  you 
jealous,  and  you  satisfied  him  that 
he  could.  He  wished  that  you 
might  bear  up  courageously  under 
a  change  of  fortune,  and  confront 
even  poverty  without  repining. 
.  This  test  also  you  stood  victo- 
riously. Last  of  all,  he  would 
ascertain  what  effect  his  loss  would 
produce  upon  you;  and  you  have 
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only  to  content  him  on  this  point 
to  minister  to  that  inordinate 
self-love  which  is  never  weary  of 
feeding  itself  by  your  sacrifices,  and 
the  man  will  go  on  with  this  game 
foi  ever.  Just  read  his  message, 
and  you  cannot  help  seeing  that  I 
air  right :  '  No  enigmas.  How  does 
she  bear  it  ? '  means,  Tell  me  she  is 
overwhelmed  with  affliction — tell 
me  she  will  listen  to  no  words  of 
co:nfort  or  consolation — that  the 
cua  of  her  misery  is  full  to  over- 
flowing— that  life  must  henceforth 
be  a  blank  to  her.  In  one  word, 
he  wants  to  hear  that  you  sorrow 
without  hope,  and  never  care  longer 
for  life.  This  is  what  he  asks  for, 
and  this  is  exactly  what  I'll  not 
send  him." 

*'  I  declare  I  believe  Berto  is 
right,"  said  my  wife. 

•'I  know  I  am.  Frank  would 
have  given  up  these  persecutions 
years  ago,  but  his  success  dazzled 
him.  With  every  fresh  experiment 
he  came  out  a  gainer.  He  had  only 
to  fancy  that  you  would  be  more 
lovable  by  this  or  that  quality,  and 
straightway  you  proved  to  him 
thit  you  were  what  he  so  wished 
you  to  be.  Now,  without  being 
in  the  least  his  apologist,  I  declare 
frankly  I'm  not  a  bit  surprised  at 
hi  5  being  led  away  by  such  a  bait 
to  his  vanity.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  I  have  hit  the  blot.  This  is  the 
true  explanation  of  all  he  has  done 
— of  all  he  is  doing." 

"Am  I  then  to  appear  as  if  I 
wus  indifferent,  as  if  I  was  uncon- 
cerned ? " 

"  No,  not  that.  That  would  be  as 
great  an  error  on  the  other  side. 
Utter  heartlessness  would  revolt 
him  as  soon  as  he  could  be  brought 
to  believe  it.  We  must  go  very 
cautiously  to  work  here;  and,  to 
begin,  we  shall  puzzle  him  a  little; 
his  impatience  will  soon  show 
wliat  our  next  move  ought  to  be. 
My  present  message  will  not  be  a 
great  deal  clearer  than  my  last. 
I  will  say,  '  Health  not  worse — • 
fortitude  incredible/  " 

"  It's    clear   enough  what    you 


mean,"  said  my  wife ;  "  you  intend 
he  should  taste  a  little  of  those 
same  anxieties  he  was  so  fond  of 
inflicting  on  Georgina." 

"  Precisely  word  for  word  what 
I  meant.  He  shall  have  a  few  days 
of  that  torturing  uncertainty  he  has 
given  her  years  of,  and  if  he  dis- 
approve of  the  regimen  the  chance 
is  he  will  not  return  to  it." 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  days 
that  followed  this.  I  will  simply 
state  that  I  continued,  by  a  system  of 
partly  vague,  partly  significant  mes- 
sages, to  keep  Thornton  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  anxiety,  and  anger 
only  short  of  mania.  His  interest 
in  the  game — for  game  it  was — be- 
came intense ;  and  when,  to  his  wild- 
est entreaties  for  a  "  Yes"  or  "  No" 
answer  to  some  urgent  question,  I 
returned  an  equivocal  or  totally  un- 
intelligible reply,  I  could  see  that 
there  was  great  hope  of  his  being 
cured  at  last  of  his  fatal  infatua- 
tion. 

If  I  cannot,  however,  dwell  on 
this,  as  little  do  I  like  to  recall  the 
scenes  I  had  to  encounter  at  home  ; 
for  though  at  first  my  wife  and 
Georgina  consented  to  aid  me  in 
my  project,  and  appeared  assured  of 
its  success,  they  soon  began  to  feel 
misgivings  about  "  our  right"  to  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other.  They  ques- 
tioned the  propriety  of  one  thing, 
and  retreated  from  any  partnership 
in  another.  In  fact,  they  behaved 
like  people  who  were  already  pre- 
paring their  defence  against  some 
future  accusation,  and  comporting 
themselves  like  persons  already  ar- 
raigned. This  sort  of  opposition 
did  not  conduce  to  my  comfort,  and 
probably  did  not  contribute  to  my 
prudence,  and  I  am  afraid — yes,  I 
am  obliged  to  own — I  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  told  my  wife,  "  If  Geor- 
gina continues  to  thwart  me,  I  give 
you  warning  I  will  pitch  up  the 
whole  affair — tell  Thornton  he  may 
come  back,  or  go  to  Jericho  if  he 
likes  better — and  leave  the  imbro- 
glio to  unravel  itself  how  it  may."  l 
"What  in  the  name  of  all  pa- 
tience," cried  my  wife,  "do  you 
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want  the  poor  woman  to  do  ?  She 
does  her  utmost  to  look  cheerful 
and  contented,  but  if  I  go  to  her 
room  I  always  find  her  in  tears. 
She  went  with  you  at  first  when 
you  said  that  her  husband  might 
be  cured  of  his  unhappy  misgivings 
if  he  only  once  experienced  the 
sort  of  misery  they  produced ;  but 
now  she  owns  she  sees  him  no 
nearer  to  this  goal  than  ever;  and 
I  agree  with  her  perfectly." 

"  And  whose  fault  is  it  if  it  be 
so  1  Did  she  not  refuse  me  t'other 
day  permission  to  tell  him,  as  I 
suggested,  that  she  was  actually 
shocked  with  herself  for  being  so 
happy  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  quite  right,  too.  The 
poor  thing  cries  her  eyes  out,  and 
why  should  she  say  an  untruth  ? " 

"But  don't  you  see  it  is  a  finesse 
of  the  game  V 

"Oh,  I'm  sick  of  the  game  !  If  a 
man  cannot  behave  well  to  his  wife 
without  being  cheated  into  it,  the 
sooner  she  gets  rid  of  him  the 
better." 

I  believe  the  discussion  grew 
animated,  and  even  warm;  but  after 
many  little  sallies  into  each  other's 
lines,  we  came  back  to  where  we 
started,  by  my  wife  abruptly  asking, 
"  Is  this,  then,  to  go  on  for  years  ? 
He  was,  if  I  understood  you  aright, 
to  be  so  stung  in  self-love,  so 
wounded  in  pride,  by  finding  that 
his  wife  could  live  without  him, 
that  he  would  hasten  back  to  assure 
her  of  his  undying  affection.  Wasn't 
that  the  theory  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  haughtily,  "  that 
was  the  theory." 

"  And  has  it  proved  a  success  1 " 

"  It  would  have  had  a  triumph- 
ant success  if  she  had  followed  my 
advice." 

"  Oh,  are  we  back  there  again  1 " 
cried  she,  with  a  weary  sigh. 

Controlling  my  temper  as  well  as 
I  could,  I  made  a  few  turns  in  the 
room,  when  suddenly  a  thought 
shot  across  my  mind,  and  I  said, 
"  You  were  advising  the  other 
morning  that  we  should  take 
Georgy  out  for  a  drive.  It  is  above 


a  month  since  she  was  in  the  air. 
Let  us  go  and  dine  in  the  wood  at 
Boisfort.  There  is  no  fear  of  meet- 
ing any  one  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Let  us  make  a  day  of  it,  and  try  if 
we  cannot  rally  her  spirits  and 
amuse  her." 

"  Is  this  to  be  another  move  of 
the  game  1 "  asked  she,  smiling. 

"  Well,  as  you  ask  me  so  frankly, 
I  will  own  it  is." 

"  There's  Georgy  now  in  the 
garden,  let  us  go  and  talk  it  over 
with  her ; "  and  so  saying,  we  open- 
ed the  glass  door  and  went  out. 

We  had  not  gone  many  steps 
when  we  saw  Georgina  running 
towards  us,  her  face  radiant  with 
joy.  "  Oh,  what  do  you  think  1 " 
cried  she,  in  a  voice  ringing  with 
delight ;  "I  have  seen  him— he  was 
there." 

"  Where  1 " 

"  In  the  stable-yard.  Your  people 
were  taking  in  hay,  and  there  he 
was  amongst  the  country  people, 
dressed  like  a  peasant,  beard  and 
mustaches  shaved  off,  and  so 
changed  that  no  eyes  but  my  own 
could  have  recognised  him.  He 
crossed  over  the  little  pathway  and 
stood  looking  up  at  my  window  till 
apparently  some  one  remarked  it, 
when  he  moved  away  and  disap- 
peared. But  I  knew  him.  Poor 
fellow,  how  worn  and  ill  he  looked  ! 
not  but  it  has  done  my  heart  good 
even  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him, 
and  to  know  that  he  was  longing 
to  see  me." 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  all 
turn  out,"  said  I,  triumphantly. 
"  It  only  required  a  little  patience 
and  persistence,  and  I  knew  he 
must  succumb." 

My  wife  said  nothing,  a  clear 
proof  that  she  felt  vanquished  at 
last.  With  a  half-irritable  tone,  as 
of  one  who  did  not  like  to  quit  the 
field  without  a  shot,  she  said, 
"  And  your  fine  project  about  Bois- 
fort, arid  the  dinner  in  the  wood 
— how  does  it  fit  into  the  present 
conjuncture  1 " 

"  As  if  it  was  made  expressly  for 
it.  Frank  has  now  shown  how  miser- 
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able  he  is  at  not  having  any  intel- 
ligible news  of  Georgina.  But  my 
messages,  as  I  meant  they  should, 
have  almost  driven  him  crazy.  He 
could  endure  the  uncertainty  no 
longer,  and  hence,  at  any  risk,  he 
cane  up  here  to  try  and  see  her." 
Boisfort,  or  I  greatly  mistake,  must 
finish  the  drama,  and  display  him 
penitent  and  imploring  pardon  at 
tha  fall  of  the  curtain/' 

•'  It  is  all  far  too  astute  and  too 
su  otle  for  me"  said  my  wife,  saucily. 
"  ]  am  heartily  glad  that  the  success 
of  the  piece  depends  on  much  finer 
intellects." 

We  were  again  getting  into  skir- 
mishing-ground, so  I  beat  a  retreat 
into  the  house,  and  sent  off  the 
following  few  lines  to  Frank,  at 
\Vavre  :— 

''We  mean,  by  way  of  a  little 
change  of  air  and  distraction,  to 
take  her  out  to  dine  at  Boisfort  on 
Saturday.  I  shall  order  our  table 
to  be  laid  in  the  garden,  near  the 
lake.  If  you  wish  to  judge  with 
your  own  eyes  how  she  looks,  you 
could  easily  disguise  yourself,  and 
affect  to  be  engaged  in  arranging 
another  table  in  the  vicinity.  The 
hoar  will  be  five  o'clock." 

That  little  garden  at  Boisfort,  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
is  a  very  pretty  spot,  and  never 
prettier  than  in  the  spring,  when 
the  fruit-trees  are  in  blossom,  and 
the  bright  green  grass  is  covered 
with  a  perfect  shower  of  apricot 
and  cherry  buds,  and  the  air  loaded 
with  their  delicious  perfume.  One 
is  sure  to  have  the  place  to  himself, 
besides,  at  this  early  season ;  for,  no 
matter  how  fine  the  weather,  or  how 
tempting  the  day,  no  sensible  Bel- 
gian would  go  out  to  dine  under 
the  trees  till  the  almanac  had 
given  him  assurance  that  the  time 
for  such  festivities  was  duly  come  ; 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that 
the  carp  in  the  pond  would  permit 
themselves  to  be  tempted  to  the 
surface  by  crumbs  of  bread  at  a 
season  unconsecrated  by  custom 
and  tradition. 

Never,  and  I  have  had  a  long 


experience  of  it,  did  I  see  it  look- 
ing more  beautiful  than  on  this 
bright  day  of  early  May,  as  we 
drove  into  the  little  cour,  and 
were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of 
delighted  waiters,  beaming  with 
joy  at  the  first  harbingers  of  the 
coming  season. 

I  had  ordered  a  very  choice  "  lit- 
tle "  dinner — that  is,  there  were 
to  be  very  few  dishes,  but  each  was 
to  be  a  capo  d' opera,  executed  by 
the  gran  maestro,  Mons.  Dubos, 
himself ;  and  how  glad  am  I  to 
commemorate,  even  thus  pass- 
ingly, one  whose  genius  has  so 
often  delighted,  whose  resources 
have  so  often  refreshed  me !  Oh 
man  of  many  entrees,  separated  by 
long  distance  of  weary  miles  from, 
you,  how  often  do  I  wonder  whether 
your  oyster  pdtes  are  as  exquisite, 
your  supremes  as  superlatively  de- 
licious, as  of  yore  !  Your  little  gar- 
den amidst  the  feathery  beech- trees, 
with  its  clear  fish-pond,  its  myriad 
of  singing-birds,  and  its  snow-white 
napkins,  rises  before  my  mind's  eye; 
and  I  can  revive  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment as  I  recall  the  time  when  I 
sipped  my  iced  champagne,  lying, 
Melibo3us-like,  among  the  cowslips. 

Our  table  stood  under  a  mag- 
nificent beech -tree,  whose  lower 
branches  were  perfectly  festooned 
with  a  gorgeous  japonica,  that 
hung  in  graceful  clusters  above  and 
around  us ;  a  little  hedge  of  sweet- 
briar  flanked  us  on  one  side ;  and  a 
small  artificial  mound,  covered  with 
hothouse  plants  for  the  occasion, 
delighted  the  eye  on  another.  A 
tiny  fountain  threw  a  spray-like 
shower  over  the  leaves,  imparting 
that  sense  of  cool  and  freshness  so 
pleasant  at  meal-times. 

My  wife  and  Georgina  were  in 
ecstasy  with  it  all.  There  is  no- 
thing like  a  woman  to  appreciate 
the  double  delights  of  rusticity  and 
an  exquisite  dinner.  The  charms 
of  nature,  the  song  of  birds,  the 
odour  of  flowers,  seem  to  dispose 
her  to  a  higher  sense  of  enjoyment 
of  the  good  things  of  the  table, 
and  she  can  blend  her  delights  in 
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a  way  utterly  unknown  to  our 
coarser  natures. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  wife,  in  reply  to 
a  whispered  remark  of  Georgina's 
— "  yes,  it  is  one  of  the  things  he 
excels  in." 

I  knew  this  was  a  panegyric  on 
my  talents  as  a  host,  and  as  I 
arranged  my  napkin  I  felt  a  thrill 
of  proud  triumph  through  me.  I 
ought  to  mention  here  that  Geor- 
gina,  yielding  to  my  wife's  insist- 
ance,  had  given  up  wearing  black, 
which  she  had  done  since  Frank's 
departure,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
grey  silk,  with  a  quantity  of  lace 
about  it,  that  became  her  vastly; 
indeed  she  looked  handsomer  than 
ever  I  had  seen  her. 

I  read  over  the  bill  of  fare 
aloud,  and  we  began  our  dinner. 
I  will  own  I  sipped  my  soup  with 
an  anxious  heart.  I  had  given 
Georgina  her  lesson — I  had  taught 
her  all  she  was  to  do — I  had 
thoroughly  drilled  her  in  her  part, 
and  made  her  even  rehearse  it  in 
my  library  before  we  started ;  but 
what  assurance  had  I  that  she 
would  not  break  down,  after  all  1 
What  certainty  was  there  that  her 
agitation  might  not  overcome  her 
at  the  eventful  moment,  and  a 
pitiable  exhibition  of  emotion  end 
in  utter  failure  1  I  did  all  that 
prudence  could  suggest;  and  when 
I  had  filled  her  glass  with  choice 
madeira,  I  muttered  to  myself, 
"the  Fates  must  take  charge  of 
the  rest." 

I  could  notice  that  her  agita- 
tion was  very  great,  but  that  she 
fought  nobly  against  it,  and  espe- 
cially that  my  wife  should  not 
observe  her  emotion.  Our  talk  at 
first  was  chiefly  of  the  dinner;  and 
fortunately  there  was  nothing  to 
say  on  this  head  but  praise. 

As  I  deemed  it  likely  that  I 
might  detect  Frank  and  his  dis- 
guise before  his  wife  might  be 
aware  of  his  presence,  I  had  pre- 
arranged with  Georgina  that  I 
would  signal  the  fact  of  his  being 
come  by  ordering  the  waiter  to 
give  me  champagne,  which  if  I 


took  in  a  glass  intended  for  bor- 
deaux, was  to  mean  that  I  saw  him. 
I  was  relating  some  commonplace 
anecdote  when  I  gave  this  order, 
and  then  went  on  with  my  story. 
I  watched  her,  however,  steal  a 
glance  towards  my  glass,  and  saw  a 
slight  tremor  pass  over  her  as  the 
man  filled  it. 

"  Do  you  really  like  dining  in 
this  fashion  ?"  asked  I,  with  a  half- 
careless  air ;  "  or  is  it  too  irregular, 
too  disorderly,  for  your  taste  1 " 

"  I  like  it,';  said  she  hastily,  but 
not  raising  her  head  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  like  it  too/'  said  my  wife  ; 
"  but  I  own  M.  Dubos  and  his  good 
cookery  go  a  considerable  way  in 
biassing  my  judgment;  and  I  half 
suspect  if  we  were  able  to  have 
such  a  chef  at  home,  I'd  rather 
dine  there  than  here." 

"  I  protest  loudly,"  cried  I, 
"  against  any  warped  opinion.  I 
stand  up  for  my  rural  delights,  and 
will  do  battle  for  my  rosebuds  and 
nightingales  and  almond-blossoms 
against  all  comers."  I  watched 
Frank  while  I  was  speaking,  and 
by  a  concerted  sign  encouraged 
him  to  draw  nearer,  and  busy  him- 
self at  a  side  table.  I  then  filled 
Georgina's  glass  with  champagne, 
and  whispered  a  few  words  to  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  timidly,  but  still 
aloud — "yes,  he  liked  it;  but,  as 
in  everything  else,  he  was  so  capri- 
cious that  one  never  could  say 
when  he  would  declare  it  was 
odious." 

My  wife  actually  started  with 
astonishment  at  these  words. 
Never  before  had  she  heard  from 
Georgina  anything  but  unqualified 
praise  of  her  husband. 

"  How  tiresome  these  capricious 
people  are  \  "  said  I.  "  They  im- 
part to  existence  all  the  miseries 
of  the  ague ;  to  think  when  you  are 
not  burning  you  are  shivering." 

"  Worse  than  that,"  chimed  in 
Georgina,  "  they  make  one  distrust 
his  own  nature.  The  very  fact 
that  you  see  what  you  intended 
accepted  as  something  exactly  the 
opposite,  leads  you  to  suppose  there 
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must  be  some  terrible  want  of  right 
perception  in  yourself,  and  you  be- 
gin to  distrust  not  only  everything 
but  everybody." 

"  If  one  were  to  analyse  all  his 
food  before  he  began  to  eat  it, 
nutrition  would  go  on  somewhat 
s"  owly,"  said  I. 

"  And  wouldn't  the  food  be  very 
appetising  besides]"  said  Georgina, 
laughing.  "  I  declare  to  you  I  was 
quite  worn  out  with  eternal  trials  '} 
for  I  wasn't  merely  questioned,  like 
the  man  in  the  book,  what  I  should 
do  if  I  saw  a  white  bear,  but  I 
was  threatened  with  a  whole  region 
of  bears." 

Frank  was  now  standing  behind 
her  chair,  almost  bending  over 
her,  his  face  glowing  with  rage, 
and  his  eyes  starting  out  of  their 
sockets. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  you 
speak  in  this  way  before,"  said  my 
wife,  whose  voice  had  a  twang  of 
rebuke  in  it  very  palpable  and  re- 
markable. 

"  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  these 
surroundings,"  said  she,  with  a 
laugh,  "  have  led  me  on  to  expan- 
siveness ;  perhaps  I  couldn't  re- 
press it  any  longer." 

"  What  was  the  feather  that 
broke  the  camel's  back  1 "  said  my 
wife. 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  was  a  wool- 


pack  !  Please  tell  this  man  not  to 
lay  his  hand  on  my  chair." 

Frank  started  back,  almost  stag- 
gering, and  then  recovering  himself, 
he  walked  slowly  round  the  table 
till  he  came  directly  in  front  of  her. 

Georgina  glanced  at  him  hastily, 
and  said,  "  These  people,  I  take  it, 
don't  understand  English  1 " 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  replied;  "but 
why  do  you  ask  ]  " 

"  There's  a  creature  yonder  has  a 
wonderful  look  of  Frank,  if  it  were 
possible  that  cutting  off  his  beard 
could  make  him  so  hideous." 

"  Good  heavens,  woman ! "  shout- 
ed he,  in  a  voice  wild  with  passion, 
"  are  you  so  utterly  heartless,  so 
shamelessly  lost  to  all  feeling,  as 
this?" 

Before  this  short  burst  was 
over,  Georgina  had  fallen  fainting 
to  the  ground.  Her  effort  had  been 
more  than  she  had  strength  for,  and 
it  was  long  before  we  could  bring 
her  back  to  life  and  consciousness. 
When  at  length  her  heart  rallied, 
and  the  film  passed  from  before  her 
eyes,  the  first  object  she  saw  was 
her  husband  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
and  covering  her  hand  with  kisses. 

We  had  told  him  everything,  and 
his  delight  was  boundless. 

Frank  was  cured  ;  but  I  declare 
I'll  not  treat  such  another  case  as 
long  as  I  live. 
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LETTERS  FROM   A   STAFF-OFFICER  WITH   THE   ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION. — PART   III. 


NO.   V. 


ON  the  31st  of  March  Sir  Kobert 
Napier's  first  brigade,  somewhat 
reinforced,  moved  from  its  encamp- 
ment near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tacazeh,  and  commenced  its  march 
through  the  province  of  Wadela. 
For  three  days  our  route  continued 
over  the  same  stone-covered  plain, 
destitute  of  trees,  but  clothed 
with  dry  grass,  and  studded  with 
small  red  convolvuluses  and  a  yel- 
low flower  resembling  the  dand- 
elion. A  constantly  undulating 
surface,  swelling  occasionally  into 
rocky  heights,  gave  a  picturesque- 
ness  of  outline  to  the  landscape. 
No  game  of  any  kind  was  seen, 
probably  owing  to  the  absence  of 
cover.  Streams  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  the  water  was 
everywhere  pure  and  plentiful. 
The  few  villages  which  we  passed 
bore  in  their  roofless  huts  the 
marks  of  Theodore's  recent  visit 
to  the  district.  Beautiful  and  very 
refreshing  to  the  eye  as  the  vege- 
tation of  WodjSrat's  tree-covered 
mountains  had  been,  one  felt  that 
Wadela  was  altogether  a  more 
practical  country.  It  contained, 
indeed,  no  bosky  dells  in  which 
the  queen  of  fairyland  might  hold 
her  court  in  the  moonlight  of  a 
summer's  night,  but  it  presented 
— what  was  far  more  to  the  purpose 
— asuccession  of  broad  plains,  where 
our  cavalry  could  have  executed 
one  of  their  brilliant  charges  with 
good  effect  if  Theodorus  and  his 
army  had  but  given  them  the  op- 
portunity. 

Early  during  the  third  day's 
march  our  van  came  to  the  brink 
of  a  vast  and  at  first  sight  im- 
passable gulf  so  suddenly,  that  it 
seemed  to  have  opened  in  the 
earth's  surface  at  our  feet.  We 
found  this  chasm  to  be  nearly 
four  thousand  feet  in  depth  by 


about  eight  miles  in  width  from 
plateau  to  plateau,  and  there  it 
yawned  before  us  like  the  open 
grave  of  a  race  of  giants.  Far 
down  in  its  depths  the  channel  of 
the  river  Jeedah  could  be  seen,  and 
on  its  opposite  margin  the  table- 
land of  Talanta  stretching  away 
into  the  distance.  The  descent  lay 
down  the  precipitous  face  of  the 
rock,  which  it  would  have  cost  us 
much  labour  to  make  passable  by 
our  troops,  had  not  Theodore  him- 
self anticipated  our  necessities  in 
this  matter,  and,  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  war  in  like  cases,  con- 
structed and  left  for  our  use  a 
very  tolerable  road  through  the 
chasm.  The  task  had  occupied 
him  for  several  weeks  during 
his  recent  flank-march  to  Debra 
Tabor.  One  could  not  but  admire 
the  energy  with  which  he  had 
made  such  a  road  in  the  face  of 
great  natural  difficulties,  without 
scientific  principles  to  guide  him, 
and  with  only  imperfect  appliances 
at  his  command.  He  had  taken  part 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  work, 
now  helping  to  blast  a  rock,  now 
digging  in  a  cutting  like  a  navi- 
gator, with  the  royal  spear  ever 
ready  to  impale  on  the  spot  any 
soldier  caught  shirking  his  due 
share  in  the  toil.  Following  the 
King's  highway — for  such  it  spe- 
cially deserves  to  be  called — we 
were  conducted  by  slow  degrees,  as 
it  seemed,  into  the  innermost  parts 
of  the  earth.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
greater  chasm  occurs  a  smaller 
valley,  which  the  Jeedah  has  hol- 
lowed out  for  itself  to  form  its  own 
proper  bed.  This  latter,  which 
is  broad  and  rocky,  proved  near- 
ly dry,  and  it  afforded  our  weari- 
ed troops  a  convenient  resting- 
place  for  a  few  hours  before  fac- 
ing the  opposite  ascent.  It  was 
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in  truth  a  gloomy  and  sombre 
bivouac.  Not  even  the  winds  of 
heaven  had  been  able  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  its  depths  ;  and  a  few  soli- 
tary trees,  that  had  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable size  among  the  boulders 
in  the  river-bed,  made  the  scene 
appear  still  more  murky  and  op- 
pressive. Quantities  of  litter  left 
by  Theodore's  soldiers  on  the 
ground  were  still  strewn  on  every 
side,  together  with  skeletons  of 
mules  and  other  relics  of  an  army. 
The  consciousness  that  the  grim 
steeps  which  were  then  looking 
down  upon  us  had,  during  five  or 
sJx  weeks,  been  the  witnesses  of  all 
that  our  fettered  countrymen  had 
endured  while  they  were  dragged 
through  that  mountain-gorge  in 
the  train  of  their  oppressor,  added 
to  our  impatience  to  proceed, 
in  order  that  the  long  account 
with  Theodorus  might  be  quickly 
settled.  Our  farther  course  lay  up 
one  of  the  steepest  precipices  we 
hid  as  yet  encountered  in  Abys- 
sinia. The  narrow  path  which  the 
King  had  constructed  along  its 
face  had  in  several  parts  been  al- 
most wrashed  away  by  torrents. 
This,  with  the  extreme  abruptness 
ot*  the  ascent,  made  our  progress 
not  only  arduous,  but  dangerous. 
The  citizens  of  garrison  towns  who 
live  at  home  in  ease — those  of 
them,  especially,  who  cast  a  dubi- 
ous eye  on  the  soldiers  quartered 
amongst  them  as  a  class  whose 
chief  function  is  to  make  the 
income-tax  go  up  now  and  then 
by  another  penny  in  the  pound — 
should  have  watched  the  labours 
and  struggles  of  just  this  one 
day.  If  they  could  have  seen  the 
distress  of  the  men,  and  the  great 
drops  of  sweat  that  fell  from  their 
brows  as  they  climbed  slowly 
and  silently  up  those  difficult  as- 
cents, then  they  would  have  known 
that  the  soldier  holds  no  un- 
worthy place  in  the  community  of 
working  men.  The  distance  tra- 
versed was  only  eighteen  miles  ; 
but  the  number  of  miles  performed 
is-  a  very  inadequate  measure  of  the 


traveller's  labour  in  a  country  like 
Abyssinia.  A  better  idea  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  march  will  be 
formed  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
column  was  nearly  twenty-foilr 
hours  in  accomplishing  it. 

When,  at  last,  long  after  the 
sun  had  gone  down  behind  clouds 
which  descended  upon  us  a  few 
hours  later  in  tempest  and  rain,  a 
portion  of  the  baggage  arrived  on 
the  Talanta  plateau,  and  a  few 
tents  wTere  pitched,  then  our 
leaders  felt  glad  that  the  terrible 
precipices  which  had  that  day  been 
passed  no  longer  separated  us  from 
Magdala.  If  Theodore  had  dis- 
puted our  passage,  we  must  have 
suffered  heavy  loss  in  driving  him 
from  such  vantage-ground  as  he 
would  have  held  at  a  hundred 
different  points  to  which  he  might 
have  fallen  back  in  succession 
within  the  Jeedah  ravine.  Word 
had  been  sent  by  Wagshoom  Go- 
bazeh's  governor  of  Talanta  that 
the  dreaded  Emperor  was  then 
engaged  in  preparations  for  an  ex- 
pedition. This  move  on  Theodore's 
part  proved  in  the  end  to  be  nothing 
more  heroic  than  a  merciless  foray 
on  the  villages  round  Magdala, 
whose  too-confiding  peasantry  had 
been  deceived  by  his  promises  into 
continuing  to  reside  under  his  pro- 
tection, instead  of  migrating  to 
more  distant  regions.  But  when 
the  news  reached  us  that  he  was 
about  to  sally  forth  from  his 
stronghold,  it  was  thought  pro- 
bable that  he  meant  to  meet  us  at 
the  Jeedah.  Our  commander  had 
preferred  to  call  upon  his  soldiers, 
therefore,  to  perform  a  forced 
march,  rather  than  incur  the  risk 
of  being  attacked  at  so  great  a  dis- 
advantage. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  which 
awaited  us  on  Talanta  was  the 
question  how  we  and  our  cattle 
were  to  be  fed.  With  only  four 
days'  supply  actually  in  our  camp, 
and  the  Jeedah  interposed  between 
us  and  the  nearest  pointwhich  could 
by  the  utmost  stretch  of  language 
be  termed  a  base;  with  nothing  but 
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unknown  districts  and  a  formida- 
ble enemy  in  front, — the  prospect 
might  well  have  seemed  discourag- 
ing. The  country  bore  traces  in 
every  direction  of  the  ravages  "of 
Theodore's  army ;  and  even  the 
trees  had  been  cut  down  for  the 
sake  of  firewood  till  only  the 
stumps  remained.  It  was  too 
much  to  be  feared  that  little  corn 
would  be  found  in  all  the  province, 
even  if  we  could  depend  on  every 
grain  of  it  that  existed  being 
brought  to  us.  That  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Talanta  were  willing  to  sell 
what  little  grain  they  possessed, 
was  evident  from  the  way  they 
began  to  straggle  into  our  camp 
with  a  few  bundles  of  grass  and 
skinfuls  of  barley  before  we  had 
been  many  hours  within  reach  of 
them.  As  these  were  eagerly 
bought  by  us,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  law  of  demand  pro- 
ducing supply  would  have  oper- 
ated here  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  if  there  had  been 
any  corn  in  the  granaries  of  the 
people.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  contributions  just  noted, 
neither  grass  nor  grain  was  to  be 
obtained ;  and  we  were  fain  to 
glean  from  the  ground  the  half- 
soiled  forage  which  had  been  left 
by  Theodore's  soldiers,  and  offer  it 
to  our  horses  and  mules. 

The  circumstance  of  a  British 
Commander  being  placed,  as  Sir 
Robert  Napier  was  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  April,  with  only  four  days' 
supplies  in  his  camp,  almost  face  to 
face  with  the  enemy,  can  hardly 
be  passed  over  without  some  re- 
mark, even  in  the  humblest  narra- 
tive of  these  operations.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  position  was 
an  accidental  one,  depending  on 
the  circumstance  of  this  part  of 
the  country  having  been  pillaged 
by  the  King.  It  is  probable  that 
Theodore's  ravages  were  the  cause 
of  our  not  procuring  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  than  we  did  on 
that  particular  night.  But  the 
fact  remains  to  be  stated  that  we 
liad  hardly  ever  since  landing  at 


Zoulla  succeeded  in  purchasing, 
during  any  single  day's  halt,  suffi- 
cient supplies  to  meet  our  demands 
for  even  that  one  day.  The  people 
of  Abyssinia,  excepting  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  few  districts  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  rank  of  a  corn  -  exporting 
community.  Frequent  changes  of 
government,  and  a  chronic  state  of 
internal  commotion,  have  produced 
their  usual  results  in  this  respect ; 
and  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  the 
Abyssinians  are  directed  only  with 
a  view  to  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants.  Favoured  by  a  naturally 
fertile  soil,  they  obtain  in  ordinary 
seasons  enough  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  visitations  of  locusts  have 
during  the  past  three  years  brought 
the  harvests  so  far  below  their  an- 
nual average  that  actual  famine 
has  been  experienced  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  food  is 
everywhere  very  scarce. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  ex- 
pedition was  not  organised  with 
a  view  to  the  existing  condition 
of  the  country,  since  that  admitted 
of  being  so  easily  ascertained  be- 
forehand. Now,  whatever  misap- 
prehension may  or  may  not  have 
prevailed  regarding  the  natural 
resources  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  force  about  to 
enter  it,  at  the  period  when  this 
subject  was  before  the  Bombay 
Government,  fortunately  we  are 
not  without  record  to  show  what 
were  the  views  held  on  these  points 
by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council — namely,  the  soldier 
who  had  been  selected  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  and  whose 
suggestions  on  all  points  connected 
with  its  organisation  ought  surely 
to  have  been  sought  with  the  ut- 
most desire  to  turn  them  to  good 
account.  In  his  Council -note  of 
the  26th  September  last,  Sir  Robert 
Napier,  writing  not  as  Commander-" 
in-Chief  of  the  Bombay  army,  but 
in  his  capacity  of  Member  of  the 
Bombay  Government,  tried  to  im- 
press on  his  colleagues  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  requirements  of 
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the  occasion  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

"  I  have,  in  the  course  of  con- 
sultation, expressed  to  the  Com- 
missary-General my  opinion  of 
wiat  is  required  ;  which  is,  that  I 
wint  six  months'  supplies  for  9500 
men,  to  be  ready  at  post  No.  2 
(i.e.,  Koomailoo),  when  I  am  able 
to  advance  from  that  point. 

"  If  three  months  are  consumed 
in  arriving  at  that  condition,  sup- 
plies will  have  been  consumed  by 
all  the  force  that  leaves  Bombay 
corresponding  with  the  portions  of 
those  three  months  during  which 
they  may  have  been  between  Bom- 
buy  arid  post  No.  2. 

"  In  round  terms,  six  months' 
svpplies  should  be  delivered  intact 
as  soon  as  possible  for  the  whole 
force  ;  and  three  months'  supplies 
should  be  ready  for  current  expen- 
diture. 

"After  that,  the  expenditure 
should  be  replaced  so  as  to  leave 
always  six  months  on  hand. 

"  For  native  followers,  corn  and 
hand  mills  will  be  required." ': 

The  above,  at  least,  was  no  un- 
certain sound.  It  is  not  known 
why  Sir  Robert  Napier's  requisi- 
tions on  the  subject  of  supplies 
were  not  fully  complied  with  by 
the  local  government.  Doubtless 
this  admits  of  elucidation  by  the 
distinguished  statesman  who  had 
lately  succeeded  to  the  chief  place 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  fact  must  be  re- 
c<  >rded  as  one  which,  however  it  is 
to  be  explained,  is  at  least  not  to 
b;3  disposed  of  summarily  by  means 
o1'  mere  denial — that  when,  on  the 
3 .1  of  January  last,  the  Commander- 
ih-Cliief  arrived  in  Annesley  Bay, 
the  total  amount  of  rations  then 
in  store  on  this  coast  was  as  fol- 
lows :  at  Zoulla,  and  on  board  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  rations  for 
2000  Europeans  for  three  months, 
and  for  5000  natives  for  six  months ; 
at  Koomailoo,  rations  for  1000  men 
f i  >r  six  and  a-half  days  ;  and  at 


Senafeh,  bread  and  flour  for  1000 
men  for  thirty-six  days,  with  other 
supplies  in  still  smaller  quanti- 
ties. 

But  notwithstanding  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  commissariat  and 
land-transport,  and  the  very  mode- 
rate estimate  he  still  entertained  of 
what  was  procurable  in  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  his  route  lay, 
the  Commander-in- Chief  felt  it 
his  duty  to  proceed  at  all  hazards 
on  his  mission.  The  supplies  stored 
at  Zoulla,  and  in  the  Pass,  sufficed 
for  the  present  wants  of  his  army. 
Immediate  privation  nowhere 
threatened.  It  was  chiefly  for  the 
future  that  thought  had  to  be  taken, 
and  provision  had  to  be  made. 
The  narrative  of  all  the  measures 
that  were  adopted  in  order  to  win 
from  the  people  at  every  stage  of 
our  progress  whatever  supplies  their 
fields  produced,  from  the  day  when 
Meer  Akbar  Alee  first  converted 
the  wild  aborigines  of  the  Suroo 
Pass  into  hewers  of  wood  and  cut- 
ters of  grass  for  our  adjoining  posts, 
up  to  the  date  of  our  reaching  Mag- 
dala  itself,  will  form  one  of  the 
most  instructive  pages  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  expedition.  And  when, 
side  by  side  with  the  above,  it 
shall  be  related  how  the  natives  of 
the  country  were,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  Brigadier-General 
Mere  wether,  C.B.,  and  his  admir- 
able assistant  Mr  Munzinger,  or- 
ganised into  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  on  their  own 
shoulders,  or  on  the  backs  of  their 
cattle,  to  the  front,  the  all-important 
stores  for  which  we  were  not  our- 
selves provided  with  sufficient  car- 
riage ;  and  when  it  is  shown  how 
all  these  objects  were  accomplished 
at  the  same  time  that  we  were 
marching  over  mountain  -  ranges 
covered  with  forest,  such  as  few 
armies  have  ever  crossed,  and  amid 
circumstances  of  no  slight  hard- 
ship, exposed  often  to  storms  of 
rain  and  extreme  cold,  with  unsuit- 
able food  and  scanty  clothing, — a 


*  Vide  Blue-book. 
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chapter  will  then  be  added  to  tlie 
history  of  our  country  which  shall 
not  seem  to  future  generations  the 
least  brilliant  in  all  our  glorious 
annals. 

Statistics  could  easily  be  pub- 
lished showing  in  figures  the  quan- 
tities of  grain  which  we  were  able 
to  buy  at  the  different  stages  in 
our  route  between  Antalo  and  Ta- 
lanta.  Previous  to  our  long  halt 
at  the  former  place,  we  had  hardly 
anywhere  succeeded  in  purchasing 
food,  at  least  in  any  appreciable 
quantities.  But  for  the  grain  of 
the  province  of  Enderta  which  was 
brought  into  our  headquarter  camp 
at  Antalo  —  and  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  was  fain  to  halt 
there  to  collect  —  the  expedition 
would  not  have  been  able  to  march 
from  that  place  when  it  did.  The 
same  statistics  would  disclose  the 
interesting  fact,  that  mere  political 
action  seldom  effected  much  towards 
inducing  the  people  to  bring  supplies 
to  our  camps.  This  was  not  owing  to 
any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers employed  to  communicate  with 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  seldom  was 
any  expedition  better  served  by  its 
politicals  than  this  one  has  been  by 
Major  Grant,  C.B.,  Captain  Moore, 
Mr  Munzinger,  and  Meer  Akbar 
Alee,  who,  separately  or  in  company, 
preceded  us  by  several  days  during 
our  advance  from  Antalo  to  Wa- 
dela.  Nevertheless,  it  was  found 
that  the  people  hung  back,  until 
the  arrival  of  our  soldiers  them- 
selves gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  strange 
story  which  they  had  been  told, 
but  did  not  believe,  that  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  for  every 
bundle  of  forage  or  bag  of  grain  we 
consumed.  Then,  but  not  till  then, 
was  the  dollar  endowed  with  free 
action.  There  is,  however,  another 
possible  explanation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  people.  Perhaps  they 
thought  it  would  pay  them  better 
to  keep  their  stores  as  an  offering 
to  be  made  to  the  great  Chief  him- 
self— whom  a  peculiar  custom  of 
this  country  would  compel  to  pay 


for  them  tenfold  their  market  price 
— than  to  sell  them  to  his  subor- 
dinate officers,  who  would  buy  them 
for  little  more  than  what  they  were 
worth.  However  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
resources  of  a  district  were  rarely 
made  available  for  our  use  to  the 
full  extent  until  the  Commander 
himself,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of 
his  army,  pitched  his  camp  in  the 
vicinity.  Supplies  of  grain  were 
then  brought  in  according  to  the 
means  of  the  people  ;  or,  where  no 
grain  was  offered,  the  way  in  which 
the  peasantry  still  came  to  us  with 
firewood,  or  even  water,  for  sale, 
showed  how  gladly  they  would 
have  sold  us  their  corn  too,  if  they 
had  had  any  to  sell. 

The  grand  political  difficulty 
which  the  expedition  has  encoun- 
tered, has  consisted  not  in  persuad- 
ing the  chiefs  and  people  that  we 
entertained  no  hostile  intentions 
against  them,  but  in  causing  them 
to  believe  that  we  had  really  come 
to  do  battle  with  Theodorus. 
On  the  former  point  it  had  not 
been  very  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
Abyssinian  mind.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, we  would  have  found  par- 
tisans even  if  we  had  made  our 
appearance  with  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  conquering  the  country. 
Patriotism  is  a  plant  which  has 
not  taken  strong  root  in  the  soil  of 
Ethiopia ;  and  where  it  exists  at 
all,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a 
hatred  of  the  Turks.  We  who  are 
good  Christians,  and  who  wore 
round  our  necks  any  number  of 
the  blue  cotton  cords  which  are 
supposed  to  constitute  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  Christianity  in  Abys- 
sinia, would  possibly  have  been 
welcomed  by  the  people  had  our 
object  been  annexation.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  undoubted  orthodoxy, 
we  had  introduced  a  new  era  into 
Abyssinia  —  the  era  of  the  dollar 
— the  Silver  age,  when  payment 
by  military  bodies  for  agricultural 
produce  was  perhaps  first  witness- 
ed in  this  country.  But  whatever 
reception  we  might  have  met  with 
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bad  our  entry  been  made  as  in- 
vaders, it  is  certain  that,  entering 
it  as  we  did,  few  believed  we  bad 
come  to  fight  with  Theodoras.  The 
immense  prestige  witb  which  bis 
career  of  bloodshed  and  victory 
bad  invested  the  King  of  the  Kings 
of  Ethiopia  in  the  eyes  of  bis 
countrymen,  was  sucb  as  no  one 
who  has  not  been  among  the  na- 
tives can  fully  realise.  The  terror 
o:'  his  name  bad  fallen  like  a  blight 
u  oon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
was  not  to  be  dissipated  at  our  mere 
approach.  Something  more  was 
noeded  to  effect  this  than  the  dis- 
play of  a  few  guns,  wbich,  when 
gauged  by  the  faculty  ever  readiest 
to  the  barbarian,  were  as  toys  by 
the  side  of  Theodore's  monster 
artillery.  The  Emperor  bad  him- 
self been  at  pains  to  circulate  the 
story  that  we  were  coming  as  bis 
friends,  and  bad  told  bis  followers 
that  the  guns  and  stores  we  were 
carrying  with  us  were  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  being  laid  at  his 
f(  et  as  a  "  tribute  from  Jerusalem," 
if  baply  he  might  give  us  back  our 
countrymen !  No  boasts  of  ven- 
geance proceeded  from  our  soldiers, 
to  serve  as  a  contradiction  to  these 


speecbes  of  the  King.  Keeping  our 
own  counsel,  we  had  moved  quietly 
through  the  country,  and  Theo- 
dore's version  of  our  errand  seemed 
the  natural  one.  Gobazeb  believed 
it  and  fled.  Manilek,  the  King  of 
Shoa,  retired  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Magdala  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  our  landing  at  Zoulla.* 
About  three  weeks  before  we  reach- 
ed Talanta,  the  Wollo  Gallas,  not- 
withstanding their  ancient  hatred  of 
Theodore,  had  tendered  him  their 
submission,  apprehending  total  an- 
nihilation at  his  hands  if  once  the 
accession  to  his  resources,  which 
they  understood  we  were  bring- 
ing, should  become  bis.  Kassa  of 
Tigreh  shared  at  first  the  general 
fear.  That  he  ultimately  rose 
superior  to  it,  and  exerted  himself 
in  earnest  to  help  us  on  our  way, 
was  most  probably,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  because  two  of  his 
advisers  had  been  educated  in 
Bombay,  and  he  believed  them 
when  they  told  him  that  not  only 
was  our  army  sufficient  to  crush 
Theodore  at  a  single  blow,  but 
that  the  outrage  wbich  we  had 
come  to  punish  was  one  that  we 
were  not  likely  ever  to  pardon. t 


*  Since  this  was  written,  an  amusing  statement  has  appeared  in  a  London  news- 
piper,  that  a  body  of  four  hundred  Abyssinians  had  been  organised  \>y  Wagshoom 
Gobazeh  for  the  work  of  opening  up  the  road  beyond  Antalo,  and  were  actually  so 
employed,. in  communication  with  the  energetic  Quartermaster-General  of  the  force. 
This  is  a  pure  fable.  How  it  originated  no  man  can  tell  who  is  ever  likely  to  tell. 
The  belief  in  the  imaginary  foreign  legion  prevailed,  however,  as  the  headquarters 
advanced  from  Antalo  ;  and  whenever  a  comparatively  good  bit  of  road  occurred, 
wa  thought,  in  our  innocence,  that  Gobazeh  had  made  it  for  us  !  The  truth, 
was  soon  discovered.  The  Commander-in-Chief  had  begun  by  that  time  to  do  his 
own  pioneering ;  and  therefore  no  addition  was  ever  afterwards  made  to  what  may 
well  be  called  the  goodly  series  of  Abyssinian  romances,  of  which  Gobazeh's 
p  oneers  brought  up  the  rear.  At  the  date  when  the  Prince  of  Wag  was  supposed 
to  be  making  roads  for  us,  and  lighting  friendly  watch-fires  on  the  mountain-tops, 
he  was  in  reality  running  off  in  an  opposite  direction  as  fast  as  he  could. 

t  Mr  Murcha  Werke,  and  his  brother  Gabreh  Werke  of  Advva,  deserve  to  be 
prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  expedition.  A  writer  in  the 
'  Times '  newspaper  has  sneered  at  them  as  missionaries.  They  had  indeed  been 
e<  lucated  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  our  Scottish  missionaries  and  modern 
piiilanthropists,  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Wilson  of  Bombay.  Whether  they  are  in  all 
r<  spects  such  as  Dr  Wilson  would  have  made  them  if  he  could,  is  a  question  which 
concerns  only  themselves.  But.  that  these  two  men  held  the  place  their  edu- 
cation necessarily  gave  them  in  the  counsels  of  their  master  Prince  Kassa,  at  the 
time  when  our  army  entered  the  country,  and  all  Tigreh  was  agitated  as  to  the 
motives  with  which  we  came,  is  a  circumstance  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
fully  estimated,  just  because  the  consequences  which  might  have  followed  had 
they  not  been  there  were  obviated  by  their  presence.  When  the  history  of 
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It  may  surprise  some  that  any 
doubt  should  have  existed  as  to 
our  ability  to  destroy  Theodorus 
if  we  pleased.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  different  communi- 
ties have  different  modes  of  judg- 
ing of  strength.  If  Front-de-Bceuf 
or  Richard  Coeur  -  de  -  Lion  had 
chanced  to  see  an  Irish  patriot  of 
the  present  time  sitting  on  a  wall 
with  a  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  he 
would  probably  have  thought  him 
a  very  contemptible -looking  little 
creature  ;  but  the  patriot  would 
have  knocked  him  off  his  saddle 
with  a  charge  of  slugs  as  soon  as 
his  back  was  fairly  presented  to 
him  all  the  same.  And  so  with 
our  Ethiopian  friends.  There  was 
nothing  about  us  suggestive  of  the 
warrior  or  hero,  according  to  their 
ideal.  Our  Commander  was  ob- 
served to  be  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  an  extremely  benevolent  appear- 
ance and  disposition,  dressed,  not 
in  tippet  of  lion's  mane,  but  in  a 
plain  white  shooting-coat.  He  was 
never  known  to  kill  any  one  in  the 
course  of  his  morning  rides;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  an  unaccount- 
able weakness  for  stopping  as  often 
as  he  came  upon  a  sick  soldier  or 
camp-follower  by  the  wayside,  and 
personally  trying  to  relieve  his 
pain.  Then,  too,  no  officer  in  all 
our  camp  knew  how  to  vociferate 
of  his  prowess,  and  brandish  his 
spear,  and  shout  demoniacal  cries, 


and  make  his  horse  rush  violently 
down  a  steep  place,  and  call  on  the 
whole  human  race  to  come  out  and 
fight  him,  after  the  terrible  manner 
affected  by  the  Goliaths  of  Habash. 
Our  soldiers  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
marketplace  bargaining  for  a  bun- 
dle of  firewood,  like  mean-spirited 
fellows  who  were  afraid  to  knock 
the  lawful  owner  on  the  head.  It 
is  true  we  were  apt  to  turn  fierce, 
like  mastiffs,  after  nightfall ;  and  a 
sentry  on  his  post  was  sometimes 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  his 
position  in  order  to  have  a  quiet 
shot  at  an  Abyssinian  ;  but,  alto- 
gether, we  looked  very  unlike  the 
sort  of  soldiers  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  conquer  the  King  of  the 
Kings  of  Ethiopia.  Waldee  Ya- 
soos,  the  robber -chief  tain  of  Wod- 
jerat,  told  us  nearly  as  much  when 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  him  at  Antalo.  There  is  no 
doubt  he  believed  what  he  said, 
because  his  energies  were  directed 
towards  plundering  our  convoys 
and  working  us  every  species  of 
annoyance  as  soon  as  our  column 
passed  on.  Dajaz  Mashashah,  who 
had  been  left  by  Gobazeh  to  repre- 
sent him  in  Wadela,  plainly  stated 
to  Sir  Robert  Napier,  when  pressed 
about  procuring  for  us  supplies, 
that  he  would  like  first  of  all  to 
receive  a  positive  assurance  from 
our  Commander's  own  lips  that 
we  were  going  to  fight  with 


the  campaign  comes  to  be  written,  mention  will  doubtless  be  made  of  certain 
Turkish  intriguers  of  the  baser  sort,  who,  probably  without  even  the  cog- 
nisance of  their  own  Government,  tried  to  induce  Prince  Kassa  to  attack  us. 
How  far  the  advice  of  Dr  Wilson's  pupils  was  what  disposed  the  Prince's  mind 
to  the  wiser  course  which  he  followed,  is  matter  of  inference.  But  there  is  no 
question  as  regards  the  value  of  the  services  which  at  least  Mr  M.  Werke  has 
rendered  us  in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  the  day  of  our  landing  at  Zoulla  up  to 
the  present  time.  As  the  agent  of  his  master  Prince  Kassa,  he  has  been  constant 
in  his  attendance  with  whichever  of  our  columns  most  needed  his  presence.  Our 
Government  has  acknowledged  his  services  by  a  gift  of  £400,  a  horse,  and  several 
minor  tokens  of  appreciation.  No  one  is  more  sensible  than  the  present  writer  of 
the  danger  which  ill-directed  missionary  enterprises  are  attended  with,  especially 
in  India.  Half-educated  bigots  are  mischievous  everywhere,  and  particularly  so 
when  they  take  the  character  of  professed  evangelists.  But  one  notes  with  all  the 
more  satisfaction  an  instance  like  the  present,  where  the  labours  of  a  true  Christian 
apostle,  though  directed  undoubtedly  to  higher  ends,  have  yet  borne  good  fruit 
for  the  public  welfare  at  a  time  when  that  was  of  considerable  public  importance. 
It  is  believed  that  numerous  cases  could  be  found  in  which  the  same  thing  has 
happened  before. 
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Theodorus,  and  not  to  make  peace 
with  him.  Obvious  reasons  pre- 
vented so  unusual  an  assurance 
from  being  given;  but  there  is 
little  question  that  it  would  have 
converted  both  the  Dajaz  and  his 
master  into  active  allies.  Another 
instance  of  a  similar  nature  will  be 
related  below. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
April,  nearly  all  that  we  had  to 
calculate  on  for  the  feeding  of  our 
aimy  on  Talanta,  as  soon  as  our 
four  days'  rations  should  be  con- 
sumed, was  what  might  during  that 
tune  reach  us  from  the  rear.  Indi- 
cations had  about  the  same  time 
been  perceived  that  the  system  of 
native  transit,  which  had  rendered 
UK  such  an  invaluable  service,  was 
nevertheless  a  broken  reed  on  which 
to  lean.  It  could  not  indeed  have 
been  otherwise,  considering  that  it 
depended  for  its  working  on  the 
co-operation  of  thousands  of  Abys- 
siuians  who  were  filled  with  all 
manner  of  jealousy  towards  one 
another,  and  for  the  binding  to- 
gether of  whom  all  the  conventions 
tli. at  could  be  made  were  as  ropes 
of  sand.  Major  Grant,  C.B.,  and 
Captain  Moore  had,  however,  been 
specially  deputed  to  return  to- 
wards Ashangee,  and  endeavour 
to  arrange  for  the  forwarding  of 
our  supplies.  Even  then  we  were 
sustained  by  strong  hopes,  justi- 
fied by  the  result,  that  the  exer- 
tions of  these  officers  would  pre- 
vfil  over  the  intrigues  of  Waldee 
Yasoos  and  others,  and  induce  the 
native  carriers  to  serve  us  as  before. 
Bat  time  was  terribly  precious. 
Every  day  that  our  army  lay  inac- 
tive so  near  Magdala  added  to  our 
difficulties,  by  strengthening  the 
belief  that  we  waited  the  permis- 
sion to  advance,  which  we  had 
a^ked,  but  not  yet  obtained,  from 
Tieodorus.  When  the  column  had 
stripped  itself  at  Lat  of  nearly  all 
iti  baggage  except  what  the  men 
could  carry  on  their  backs,  it  had 
been  in  order  that  about  a  thousand 
extra  mules  might  so  be  made 
available  to  bring  up  supplies. 
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These  mules  were  now  daily  ex- 
pected to  reach  Talanta  with  a  con- 
voy of  flour.  And,  from  one  source 
and  another,  provisions  were  sure 
to  be  received  very  soon ;  but  help 
was  to  be  drawn  from  a  new  and 
unthought-of  quarter  after  all. 

It  so  happened  that  there  lay  to 
the  westward  of  Talanta  a  small 
province  called  Daoont,  the  chief 
of  which,  one  MoosehWadd  Yehsoo, 
had  lately  set  Theodore's  authority 
at  defiance,  and  resolutely  defended 
his  fields  against  every  attempt 
of  the  Magdala  soldiers  to  harry 
them.  To  this  man  was  despatched 
Captain  Speedy,  of '  the  Intelli- 
gence Department,  an  officer  whose 
good  fortune  it  has  been  to  render 
to  his  country,  in  connection  with 
this  expedition,  such  services  as 
could  not  easily  have  been  per- 
formed by  another.  Previous  re- 
sidence in  the  camp  of  Theodorus, 
when  the  King's  power  was  only 
beginning  to  decline,  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
not  merely  the  language  of  the 
country,  but,  with  the  language, 
the  faculty  of  assimilating  himself, 
when  occasion  demanded,  with  the 
people  in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree. Wearing  the  Abyssinian  cos- 
tume, and  flourishing  a  spear  as 
long  as  the  longest,  he  had  been 
accepted  all  the  way  from  Senafeh 
to  Talanta  as  a  connecting  link,  in 
the  fullest  Darwinian  sense  of  that 
term,  between  the  Ethiopian  and 
the  Frank !  A  forenoon's  ride 
having  brought  him  and  his  escort 
to  the  homestead  of  the  doughty 
chief  of  Daoont,  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  mind  of  the  latter  was 
affected  by  the  prevailing  doubt 
whether  we  were  the  friends  or  ene- 
mies of  Theodorus.  Himself  the 
bitter  foe  of  his  powerful  neighbour, 
he  naturally  felt  averse  to  render 
assistance  to  those  who,  for  aught 
he  knew  to  the  contrary,  were  about 
to  invest  him  with  a  terribly-in- 
creased power  to  do  harm.  How  it 
would  have  prospered  with  a  Light 
Brigade  entering  Daoontunderthese 
circumstances; — how  effectually  it 
o 
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would  have  been  converted  into 
a  lighter  one  still,  by  being  plun- 
dered of  the  very  shirts  on  the 
soldiers'  backs,  and  how  our  friend 
would  have  taken  excellent  precau- 
tions that  not  a  man  of  it  would 
ever  have  lived  to  be  a  soldier  of 
Theodore's  ; — all  these  things  may 
be  imagined.  As  it  was,  however, 
we  were  too  strong  to  be  disposed 
of  in  this  manner;  and  all  that 
the  chief  of  Daoont  could  do  was 
to  refuse  to  open  his  granaries  for 
us,  unless  we  would  promise  him 
never  to  make  peace  with  Theodore. 
Captain  Speedy  could  not  suffer  to 
escape  him  a  pledge  which  he  had 
more  than  once  heard  Sir  Robert 
Napier  himself  decline  to  give 
when  it  was  asked  for.  But  it 
chanced  that  Mooseh  was  one  of 
those  men  sometimes  met  with 
whose  own  pliant  tongues,  if  al- 
lowed sufficient  scope,  generally 
carry  them  to  a  given  conclusion 
with  more  certainty  than  the  elo- 
quence of  another  could  have  led 
to  it.  Just  as  Bailie  Little- 
john,  under  the  judicious  hand- 
ling of  Old  Monkbarns,  convinced 
himself  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  and  by  a  process  of  rea- 
soning not  known  to  the  schools, 
that  the  German  charlatan  Dous- 
terswivel  was  a  foreign  emissary 
who  ought  to  be  apprehended,  so 
did  the  honest  laird  of  Daoont  im- 
press himself  with  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  case  of  war  to  the  knife 
with  Theodorus,  notwithstanding 
the  prudent  reticence  observed  by 
us  about  it.  No  sooner  did  Mooseh 
feel  satisfied  on  this  point,  than 
the  prospect  of  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest of  British  dollars,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  helped  us  to  destroy  his 
enemy,  acquired  due  influence  over 
him.  Messengers  forthwith  scour- 
ed the  country,  with  orders  to  col- 
lect from  the  villages  over  which  his 
authority  extended  all  the  supplies 
that  they  contained.  The  result 
was,  that  during  the  next  few  days 
the  exertions  of  Captain  Speedy 
and  Mr  Munzinger,  backed  by  the 
active  assistance  of  Mooseh  himself, 


led  to  the  delivery  in  our  camp, 
from  the  surrounding  districts 
alone,  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  grain  and  flour. 
There  was  at  first  a  little  difficulty 
about  flour.  Mills  are  unknown 
in  Abyssinia,  and  corn  is  pounded 
in  small  quantities  as  required,  be- 
tween two  stones,  like  the  ancient 
querns  found  in  Britain.  This 
method  of  grinding  their  meal  ap- 
pears to  be  common  to  every  part 
of  Africa,  and  is  the  special  duty 
of  the  women.  The  extempore 
ditty  sung  by  the  fair  entertainers 
of  one  of  our  African  travellers, 
who  heard  himself  commiserated 
in  the  chorus  as 

"  The  poor  white  man, 
No  wife  has  he  to  grind  him  corn," 

as  if  that  were  the  saddest  possible 
view  of  a  bachelor's  life  that  could 
be  taken,  occurs  to  one  at  the  men- 
tion of  this  custom.  Whatever  the 
consequences  of  it  may  be  in  pri- 
vate life,  it  tells  very  inconveni- 
ently on  the  military  operations 
of  the  Abyssinians,  because  their 
armies  cannot  take  the  field  with- 
out such  a  legion  of  women  to 
grind  the  corn,  that  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  camp-followers  is  as 
four  to  every  fighting  man.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  enormous 
numbers  at  which  Theodore's  ar- 
mies used  to  be  reckoned  in 
former  days  ;  and  the  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  cultivators 
caused  by  the  movement  of  such 
large  bodies  can  easily  be  ima- 
gined. Wherever  there  are  squaws 
there  must,  of  course,  be  wigwams 
in  one  form  or  another ;  and  as 
tents  are  luxuries  permitted  only 
to  chiefs  of  note,  the  Abyssinian 
soldiers  are  fain  to  build  for  them- 
selves, as  often  as  they  encamp, 
little  bowers  of  dry  grass,  which 
remain  long  after  they  have  left 
the  ground.  To  the  utter  aston- 
ishment of  the  natives,  we  had 
come  unaccompanied  by  any  women 
at  all.  ^  They  little  recked  of  the 
dear  wives  who  have  been  watch- 
ing over  us  so  anxiously  all  this 
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time — God  bless  them ! — at  Bright- 
on or  Simla ;  but  fancied  that  such 
was  our  permanent  condition.  Still 
wcrse  than  our  having  no  women 
to  grind  our  corn  for  us,  we  had 
brought  no  mills  with  us  in  which 
to  grind  it  for  ourselves.  It  might 
have  depended  on  the  humour  of 
the  former  at  the  time,  whether 
they  would  have  ground  it  or  not ; 
but  the  mills  might  always  have 
be<3n  reckoned  OIK  At  last,,  how- 
ever, the  favourite  British  system 
of  SOMEHOW  OB,  OTHER  came  into 
play,  and  a  certain  moiety  of  our 
corn  was  converted  into  flour.* 

Our  enforced  halt  on  Talanta 
had  been  turned  to  good  account 
not  only  for  the  collection  of  sup- 
plies, but  as  a  breathing  -  time 
wLerein  a  survey  was  taken  of  our 
position  generally.  Up  to  this 
moment  no  communication  had 
been  received  from  Theodoms. 
The  only  sign  which  he  had  made, 
if  such  it  could  be  called,  was  the 
unfettering  of  Mr  Rassam,  and  sub- 
sec  [uently  of  all  the  other  captives. 
It  was  still  as  impossible  as  ever 
to  derive  from  his  conversations 
with  those  around  him  what  pur- 
pose he  had  formed  in  view  of  the 
coining  crisis,  or  if  he  held  any 
fixed  resolution  at  all.  At  one  in- 
terview with  Mr  Rassam  he  had 
talked  pensively  of  his  death  as 
an  event  near  at  hand ;  and  had 
he-sought  his  friend,  as  he  always 
persisted  in  calling  him,  not  to  re- 
vile his  dead  body  when  he  should 
see  it  cast  out  on  the  way,  but  to 
secure  for  it  a  decent  burial.  Al- 
most the  next  day  he  had  publicly 
declared  that  if  the  British  Com- 
mander fired  a  shot  he  would  mas- 
sacre every  European  in  his  hands, 
and  himself  perish,  after  having 
made  "  a  bath  of  blood."  At 
other  times  he  would  use  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  enterprise.  Thus  he 
had  compared  himself  to  a  woman 


"  in  travail,"  and  remarked  that 
perhaps  he  might  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  perhaps  a  daughter,  while 
it  was  also  possible  he  might  not 
himself  survive.  He  had  even 
begged  Mr  Rassam  to  befriend  him 
in  the  coming  season  of  trial  in 
order  that  a  male  child  might  be 
born  to  him.  It  was  impossible  to 
tell  beforehand  what  course  would 
be  followed  by  one  who  made  such 
conflicting  speeches  as  these.  What 
was  perhaps  the  true  key  to  all  his 
incoherences  of  language,  if  not  to 
many  of  his  actions  as  well — name- 
ly, that  he  was  often  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol,  and  conceived 
different  resolutions  in  the  different 
stages  of  intoxication — was  not  at 
this  time  fully  within  our  knowledge. 
It  would  have  brought  us  small 
comfort,  however,  with  reference 
to  the  probable  fate  of  the  captives 
if  it  had.  One  fact  was  certain,  our 
Commander  had  not  as  yet  received 
any  direct  or  indirect  communica- 
tion from  him.  The  question  of  our 
addressing  him  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  anxious  consideration  at 
the  several  stages  of  our  advance. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  fear  present- 
ed itself  that  a  letter,  which  was 
not  adapted  to  the  mood  he  might 
chance  to  be  in  when  it  reached 
him,  would  perhaps,  by  exasperat- 
ing him,  prove  fatal  to  our  coun- 
trymen in  his  power.  On  the  other, 
the  hope  occurred  that  one  more 
happily  worded  might  lead  to  good 
results.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
necessary  that  not  a  line  should  be 
written  calculated  to  buoy  him  up 
in  any  flattering  delusions  concern- 
ing the  object  with  which  we  were 
approaching.  Notwithstanding  the 
statement  sometimes  made  by  him 
to  his  soldiers  that  we  were  coming 
to  buy  from  him  the  release  of  our 
friends,  it  was  tolerably  apparent, 
from  some  of  his  remarks  to  Mr 
Rassam  and  others,  that  he  had  not 
only  received  the  proclamation  of 


"  The  Bombay  Government  had  not  neglected  to  supply  the  expedition  with 
hand-mills;  but,  unfortunately,  the  transport  they  had  provided  at  the  same 
time  did  not  permit  of  the  mills  being  carried  nearly  so  far  inland  as  Talanta. 
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war  which  had  been  sent  him,  but 
had  also  understood  its  force.  Thus 
he  had  been  at  pains  to  inquire 
from  one  of  his  European  advisers 
what  were  our  national  usages  in 
the  matter  of  making  peace  with 
an  enemy  defeated  in  battle. 

At  last  it  had  been  resolved  to 
write  to  him  once  more  ere  the 
crisis  came  upon  him  ;  and  on  the 
3d  of  April  a  letter  in  the  English 
language,  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
which  were  as  follows,  had  been 
despatched  under  Sir  R.  Napier's 
own  signature  to  Magdala  :  — 

"  To  KING  TM EODORUS. 

"  By  command  of  the  Queen  of 
England  I  am  approaching  Mag- 
dala with  my  army  in  order  to 
recover  from  your  hands  Envoy 
Rassam,  Consul  Cameron,  Dr  Blanc, 
Lieutenant  Prideaux,  and  the  other 
Europeans  now  in  your  Majesty's 
power. 

"  I  request  your  Majesty  to  send 
them  to  my  camp  as  soon  as  it  is 
sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  their 
coming  in  safety." 

Owing  to  the  Emperor's  well- 
known  practice  of  instantly  cutting 
off  the  legs  and  arms  of  any  one 
who  might  carry  to  him  an  unpleas- 
ant letter,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
messenger  who  would  do  our  errand. 
At  last,  however,  the  above  was 
safely  conveyed  to  him,  and,  as  we 
subsequently  learned,  produced  no 
other  impression  than  rage,  that 
the  servant  of  a  woman  "should 
have  presumed  to  address  a  letter 
at  all  to  the  King  of  the  Kings 
of  Ethiopia !  Indeed,  he  had  on 
this  account  at  first  refused  to  allow 
it  to  be  read  to  him,  although  curi- 
osity had,  after  a  little  time,  pre- 
vailed over  pride.  No  reply  of 
any  kind  was  received  by  us  in 
return. 

Our  latest  intelligence  from  his 
camp  had  been  brought  us  by  an 
Abyssinian  on  whom  we  could  de- 
pend, and  represented  his  army  as 
consisting  of  about  four  thousand 
infantry,  most  of  them  armed  with 


muskets  in  addition  to  their  other 
weapons,  and  three  hundred  horse. 
There  was  a  general  impression 
throughout  the  country  that  if  we 
had  the  hardihood  to  approach  him 
as  enemies,  he  would  assuredly  give 
us  battle  to  our  heart's  content. 
Ardently  as  we  hoped  it  might  be 
so,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  very 
anxious  as  to  what  might  be  the 
fate  of  those  whom  we  had  come  so 
far  to  save  in  the  event  of  his  suf- 
fering defeat  at  our  hands.  If  the 
threat  about  the  "  bath  of  blood ;' 
were  then  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
infuriated  tyrant,  and  he  were  after- 
wards to  flee  to  some  remote  asylum, 
our  hopes  of  bringing  him  to  jus- 
tice would  not  be  bright.  It  was 
true  his  prestige  would  fall  from 
him  the  moment  he  abandoned  his 
artillery,  just  as  Samson's  strength 
did  when  his  locks  were  given  to 
the  scissors  of  Delilah.  If  he  were 
then  to  attempt  to  retire  before 
us  at  the  head  of  the  remnant  of 
his  army,  there  was  no  doubt  he 
would  be  surrounded  by  enemies 
and  destroyed.  It  was  equally 
certain  that  if  he  tried  to  carry  his 
guns  along  with  him  in  his  flight, 
Sir  Robert  Napier  would  outmarch 
him  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
But  it  was  too  much  to  be  feared 
that  alone,  or  attended  by  only 
two  or  three  devoted  followers,  he 
would  find  little  difficulty  in  escap- 
ing to  some  safe  hiding-place. 
The  possibility  of  our  being  after 
all  baffled  by  him  in  this  way  re- 
quired to  be  guarded  against,  not 
only  that  vengeance  might  be  ours 
if  the  captives  were  put  to  death, 
but  because  his  conduct  towards 
them  would  perhaps  be  materially 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  might  perceive  himself 
placed.  Fortunately  the  means  of 
cutting  him  off  from  his  last  hope 
of  escape  were  at  our  command, 
having  been  provided  by  Sir  R. 
Napier,  when,  in  his  study  at  Puna, 
he  had  carefully  scanned  the  future 
expedition,  and  calculated  all  the 
contingencies  that  were  likely  to 
arise  during  its  progress.  Mention 
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has  been  made  above  of  the  Wollo 
Gallas,  a  semi-barbarous  Muhamma- 
dan  people  in  whose  territory  is  situ- 
ated the  fortress  of  Magdala,  and 
who  continued  in  possession  of 
the  surrounding  country  after  the 
mountain  itself  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  Theodorus  about 
fourteen  years  before.  The  records 
of  the  Bombay  Secretariat  con- 
tained sufficient  information  re- 
garding these  Gallas  to  show  Sir 
R.  Napier  in  what  manner  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  from  them  valu- 
able services  in  the  course  of  his 
operations.  They  are  believed  to 
have  come  originally  from  the 
south,  and  to  have  made  their  first 
appearance  in  Ethiopia  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Christian  kingdom  of  Shoa 
has  always  interposed  an  effectual 
barrier  in  the  way  of  their  extend- 
ing their  conquests  directly  north- 
ward. Hence  they  are  found  spread 
on  both  sides  of  the  Shoa  border, 
and  occupying  the  country  which 
lies  between  that  and  Abyssinia 
proper.  Under  the  name  of  Azubo 
Gallas,  a  branch,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  same  people  had  been  met  with 
by  us  in  the  district  round  Lake 
Asiiangee,  though  no  intercourse 
seems  now  to  exist  between  the 
two  communities.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  Shoa  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  the  Gallas  between  it 
and  northern  Ethiopia,  in  order 
that  Shoa  itself  may  be  the  more 
completely  isolated  from  Abyssinia, 
with  which  country  its  kings  are 
careful  to  disavow  all  connection. 
The  territory  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Wollo  Gallas  is  said  to  con- 
sist; of  eleven  districts.  Some  years 
ago  each  of  these  was  governed  by 
its  own  chief  or  petty  sovereign. 
But  in  1833  one  prince  obtained 
authority  over  the  whole,  and  thus 
founded  a  species  of  Galla  king- 
dom. Such  power  as  it  has  been 
possible  of  late  years  for  any  one 
other  than  Theodorus  to  exercise 
in  this  part  of  Abyssinia,  is  at  pre- 
sent claimed  over  the  Wollo  Gallas 
by  two  rival  queens  named  Masteeat 


and  Werkait.  These  were  married 
respectively  to  the  two  sons  of  the 
late  King  of  the  Gallas.  Both  be- 
came widows  many  years  ago ;  the 
former  being  left  with  an  infant 
son  named  Emam  Ahmad,  the 
latter  with  a  son  whose  name  was 
Dajaz  Ahmadee.  The  right  of  the 
child  Emam  Ahmad  to  the  sove- 
reignty was  not  disputed  by  the 
Gallas  on  the  death  of  his  father ; 
but  his  aunt  Werkait  and  her  son 
were  appointed  as  a  regency  during 
his  minority.  Theodorus,  however, 
disturbed  this  arrangement  by  at- 
tacking Werkait  in  her  stronghold 
of  Magdala,  which  he  took  by 
storm,  putting  her  son  Dajaz 
Ahmadee  to  a  cruel  death  after  he 
had  surrendered  himself  under  the 
promise  that  his  life  would  be 
spared.  After  his  death,  the  eyes 
of  the  Gallas  were  naturally  turned 
to  Emam  Ahmad,  the  son  of  Mas- 
teeat, whom  they  had  all  along  re- 
garded as  their  future  ruler.  But, 
as  he  was  then  a  child,  the  autho- 
rity which  belonged  to  him  passed 
virtually  into  the  hands  of  his  mo- 
ther, by  whom  it  still  continues  to 
be  exercised.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  philosophy  of  poor  Werkait 
to  endure.  It  was  a  severe  enough 
trial  for  her  that  her  son  had  been 
butchered  by  Theodorus.  But  it 
was  a  yet  sorer  spectacle  to  witness 
her  power  pass  away  from  her  and 
become  vested  in  her  more  fortun- 
ate rival  Masteeat.  Unable  to  ac- 
cept the  second  place  where  she 
had  once  occupied  the  first,  she 
sought  an  asylum  with  Manilek, 
King  of  Shoa.  She  had  claims  on 
the  friendship  of  this  prince,  be- 
cause it  was  chiefly  owing  to  her 
son's  supposed  share  in  helping 
Manilek  to  escape  from  Theodore's 
hands,  that  the  Dajaz  Ahmadee 
had  drawn  upon  himself  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.  She  had  also 
thought  to  interest  him  more 
strongly  in  her  fortunes  by  bestow- 
ing her  daughter  on  him  in  mar- 
riage. But  whatever  effect  this 
may  have  had  on  the  mind  of  her 
new  son-in-law,  a  surer  means  could 
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hardly  have  been  taken  of  estrang- 
ing from  her  the  affections  of  her 
own  people,  since  Islam  knows  of 
few  deadlier  sins  than  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage  with  the  Chris- 
tian. Hence,  when  Manilek  in- 
vaded the  Galla  country  about  a 
year  ago,  and,  carrying  Werkait 
with  him,  proclaimed  her  Queen  of 
the  Gall  as,  his  edict  met  with  no 
response.  Masteeat  and  her  fol- 
lowers, indeed,  were  forced  to  retire 
for  a  time  before  his  superior  army; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  returned  to 
his  own  territory,  leaving  Werkait, 
as  he  fancied,  established  in  the 
place  of  power,  than  her  dispos- 
sessed rival  resumed  her  former 
position,  and  the  authority  of 
Manilek's  protegee  was  reduced  to 
the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  people  whom  Sir  Robert 
Napier  had  designed,  in  his  origi- 
nal programme  of  the  expedition, 
to  make  use  of  when  the  right  time 
should  come.  With  this  special 
object  in  view,  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  India  the  Hajee 
and  Saiad,  Meer  Akbar  Alee  of 
Hyderabad,  in  the  Nizam's  coun- 
try, whom  two  years'  wanderings 
among  the  holy  places  of  Arabia, 
together  with  a  chivalrous  spirit, 
and  a  singular  aptitude  for  danger- 
ous enterprises,  had  well  fitted  for 
the  mission  now  to  be  intrusted  to 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  object  at 
once  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Arabia, 
and  of  his  most  pious  thoughts 
while  there,  had  been  the  Arabian 
horse,  and  not  the  Arabian  pro- 
phet. But  the  fact  of  his  having 
returned  from  Mecca  very  little  of 
a  fanatic  and  very  much  of  a  philo- 
sopher, added  considerably  to  his 
fitness  on  the  present  occasion. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  on  the 
Talanta  plateau,  two  letters  had 
been  received  from  Masteeat  the 
Queen  of  the  Wollo  Gallas.  These 
were  filled  with  protestations  of 
hatred  of  Theodorus  and  friend- 
ship towards  us.  And  yet  news 
reached  us  that  very  day  from  an- 
other quarter,  warning  us  that  Mas- 


teeat was  in  secret  treaty  with  the 
Emperor,  and  had  lately  sent  him 
a  number  of  horses  as  tribute.  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
only  the  latter  part  of  this  state- 
ment was  true.  Influenced  by  the 
prevailing  fear  that  we  had  come 
to  strengthen  his  power,  she  had 
indeed  made  overtures  to  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  herself  and  her  house. 
A  combination  between  the  Gallas 
and  Theodorus  at  such  a  time  would 
have  been  one  of  the  darkest  clouds 
that  could  have  arisen  on  our  hori- 
zon. Masteeat  claimed  the  duty  of 
eight  thousand  soldiers,  most  of 
them  horsemen  from  their  youth 
upward,  and  wanting  only  such 
leadership  as  Theodore's  to  con- 
vert them  into  very  formidable  op- 
ponents. Such  an  alliance  would, 
it  is  true,  have  been  unnatural ;  but 
when  dangers  press,  the  strangest 
expedients  are  sometimes  resorted 
to  by  nations  as  by  individuals. 
Masteeat  herself,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  had  besought  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  the  Emperor. 
History  has,  however,  furnished  few 
apter  illustrations  of  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere 
prius  dementat,"  than  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  advances  had  been 
received  by  Theodorus.  One  would 
hardly  believe  it  did  it  not  rest  on 
the  strongest  testimony,  that  when 
Masteeat' s  message  reached  him, 
his  reply  was,  that  when  she  should 
deliver  herself  up  to  him  in  Mag- 
dala  along  with  her  son,  he  would 
give  her  credit  for  sincerity,  but 
not  before !  This  from  the  man 
who  had  murdered  nearly  every 
Galla  of  note  that  had  ever  fallen 
into  his  hands — who  had  burned 
their  places  of  worship,  and  sold 
their  daughters  into  slavery,  and 
shed  like  water  the  blood  of  the 
Faithful — was  not  an  encouraging 
answer.  But  without  waiting  for 
any  further  overtures  of  a  similar 
nature  to  reach  him,  the  King  had 
sallied  out  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and,  making  an  incursion  into  the 
territory  of  his  would-be  friend, 
had  carried  fire  and  sword  into  sev- 
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eral  of  her  villages.  After  that  no 
hope  of  propitiating  him  remained 
to  the  Gallas.  Filled  with  terror, 
and  unable  to  conjecture  what  their 
fate  would  be  when  Theodorus 
should  be  joined  by  his  fast-ap- 
proaching allies,  they  had  deserted 
their  homes  by  hundreds  at  a  time, 
till  a  wide  circuit  of  country  round 
M  igdala  was  left  without  a  human 
being  in  it  all. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
TV  olio  Gallas  when,  on  the  7th  of 
Aoril,  the  letters  already  mentioned 
reiched  Sir  Robert  Napier,  and 
seamed  to  afford  the  long-expected 
opportunity  of  opening  communi- 
cation with  this  people.  Naturally, 
however,  some  suspicion  was  sug- 
gested on  the  subject  of  Masteeat's 
sincerity  by  our  knowledge  that  she 
had  so  recently  sent  an  offering  to 
the  King ;  for  we  had  not  as  yet 
learned  how  the  latter  had  repulsed 
her  advances.  It  was  thought  pos- 
sible that  our  envoy  might  be  be- 
trayed by  her  into  Theodore's  hands, 
and  another  specimen  added  to  the 
interesting  collection  of  captives  of 
all  nations  already  existing  on  the 
top  of  the  Magdala  mountain.  But 
Meer  Akbar  Alee  himself  was  free 
from  doubt  on  this  point,  and  was 
well  assured  in  his  own  mind  that 
no  such  atrocity  could  be  committed 
by  any  Muhammadan  community 
towards  one  of  their  own  faith  en- 
tering their  country  in  a  religious 
character.  He  was  accordingly  de- 
spatched on  his  mission,  charged 
with  suitable  gifts,  and  bearing  a 
letter  in  Arabic,  somewhat  to  the 
following  purport,  to  the  address  of 
the  young  Emam  in  whose  name  the 
Queen-mother  rules  her  people  : — 

"  From  H.E.  SIR  R.  NAPIEK,  to 
EMAM  AHMAD,  Chief  of  the 
Wollo  Gallas. 

"  We  salute  you  :  we  have  re- 
cdved  your  two  letters  :  and  ac- 
cept your  friendly  expressions  with 
much  pleasure.  We  have  come  thus 
far  with  our  army,  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  to 


punish  Theodorus  for  his  ill  treat- 
ment of  British  and  other  European 
subjects.  We  are  close  to  Magdala, 
and  will  shortly  attack  that  place. 
It  is  necessary  that  no  means  of 
escape  should  be  left  to  Theodorus. 
We  therefore  write  to  ask  you  to 
collect  your  people,  and  close  every 
place  in  your  direction  by  which 
he  might  otherwise  try  to  get  away 
from  the  mountain.  Should  he 
try  to  flee  through  your  country, 
we  will  most  handsomely  reward 
any  one  who  will  bring  him  to  us. 
But  if  you  close  the  passes  on  your 
side,  he  cannot  flee. 

"  To  insure  successful  co-opera- 
tion, and  to  improve  friendly  com- 
munication, we  would  wish  that 
some  influential  person  having  your 
confidence  should  be  with  us  in  our 
camp  to  remain  with  us ;  and  we 
would  ask  you  to  send  such  a  per- 
son quickly. 

"  We,  on  our  part,  have  sent  to 
you  a  Musalman  friend,  who  has 
visited  the  holiest  places  of  your 
religion,  and  is  of  good  estimation 
both  among  ourselves  and  among 
his  own  people.  He  will  commu- 
nicate to  you  our  wishes  on  all 
points ;  and  we  trust  to  your  re- 
ceiving him  well  and  honourably/' 

With  the  despatch  of  the  above 
letter  was  completed  the  last  pre- 
paration necessary  before  our  final 
advance  on  Magdala.  By  this  time 
also  the  second  brigade  had  closed 
up  and  joined  the  first.  With  it 
had  come  the  elephants,  carrying 
on  their  backs  four  Armstrong 
guns  and  two  8-inch  mortars.  Six 
companies  of  the  45th  Regiment, 
and  a  company  of  Madras  Sappers, 
escorting  from  the  rear  a  precious 
convoy  of  supplies,  had,  during  the 
same  period,  marched  into  our 
camp. 

How  the  little  force  then  pro- 
ceeded to  close  quarters  with  its 
enemy  will  be  told  in  another  letter, 
should  the  public  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  late  expedition  sur- 
vive till  that  can  be  written. 
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NO.    VI. 


News  has  not  reached  the  present 
writer  whether  any  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  as  yet  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Theodoras  for  the  excel- 
lent care  his  Majesty  took  of  Mr 
Rassam  and  the  rest  of  our  coun- 
trymen. It  is  hardly  likely  such  a 
thing  has  happened,  although  Mr 
Mill  has  perhaps  more  to  learn 
than  any  man  of  equal  mental  cali- 
bre in  England  before  his  political 
views  can  be  said  even  to  approxi- 
mate to  those  of  any  community  of 
sane  Englishmen.  The  possibility 
of  his  having  found  disciples  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  campaign  is 
alluded  to,  because  it  is  wished  to 
disclaim,  in  narrating  what  follows, 
all  feeling  of  partisanship  or  hos- 
tility towards  Theodore.  Your 
correspondent,  as  you  know,  en- 
joyed good  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving events  during  the  expedi- 
tion. On  first  landing  at  Zoulla, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sympathy  with  the 
King,  if  it  were  only  that  which 
one  feels  for  a  bold  and  success- 
ful robber  on  a  large  scale.  It 
was  even  hoped  that  he  might 
prove,  on  closer  acquaintance,  not 
quite  so  bad  as  people  thought. 
This  was  a  natural  prejudice,  or 
rather  a  reaction  against  the  uni- 
versal ostracism  of  which  he  was 
the  subject.  Until  the  army  ar- 
rived almost  within  sight  of  Mag- 
dala,  little  occasion  offered  of 
judging  for  one's  self  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  The  hatred  with 
which  nearly  every  Abyssinian  we 
met  regarded  him,  grew  more  and 
more  marked  as  we  proceeded. 
His  prestige  naturally  was  seen  to 
increase  in  the  same  ratio.  It  was 
further  noticed,  somewhat  in  modi- 
fication of  a  previously -received 
impression,  that  his  power,  though 
temporarily  circumscribed  as  re- 
gards its  limits,  required  only 
his  own  presence  in  any  part  of 
the  country  whatever  in  order  to 


be  instantly  submitted  to  there. 
Other  chiefs  may  have  risen  to 
power  in  certain  districts  of  his 
dominions ;  but  these  bore  rule 
merely  on  sufferance,  and  were 
about  as  independent  as  the  mouse 
in  the  store-room  when  puss  happens 
to  be  abroad  on  the  tiles,  or  laid  up 
in  some  hayloft  with  a  fit  of  indiges- 
tion. The  first  symptoms  of  Theo- 
dore's approach  would  probably 
have  made  them  all  scamper  off  to 
the  nearest  hiding-place,  without 
letting  so  much  as  the  tips  of  their 
tails  be  seen  !  Neither  was  this 
ascendancy  of  his  due  to  super- 
stitious feelings  concerning  him  as 
some  have  said.  It  rested  on  a 
much  more  practical  foundation, 
namely,  the  fear  of  his  artillery. 
Not  only  was  there  no  other  chief 
who  could  take  guns  into  the  field, 
but  his  cannon  were  really  formid- 
able and  efficient ;  so  much  so  that 
it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  strongest  army,  if  com- 
posed only  of  his  own  country- 
men, to  attack  him  successfully. 
It  was  no  reproach  to  the  courage 
of  the  Abyssinians  that  they  were 
sensible  of  this.  Some  of  us 
had  imagined,  when  we  heard  of 
his  burning  Debra  Tabor  and 
marching  on  Magdala,  that  that 
movement  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
retreat.  It  was  not  so,  however. 
Apart  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  burning  of  an  Abyssinian  town 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  less  se- 
rious matter  than  setting  fire  to  a 
stackyard  would  be  in  England, 
his  action  on  that  occasion  is  ex- 
plained when  it  is  known  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  town,  such 
as  it  was,  belonged  to  a  chief 
who  had  deserted  from  him ;  and 
that  the  King,  after  having  in  vain 
tried  to  compel  him  to  return  by 
threatening  to  destroy  it,  ulti- 
mately punished  him  in  this  way. 
Similarly,  his  anxiety  to  reach 
Magdala,  where  Mr  Rassam  was, 
and  where  also  was  all  his  field- 
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artillery,  is  intelligible  enough, 
considering  the  prospect  then 
before  him  of  a  possible  meeting 
with  our  troops.  Thus  it  may  be 
said  on  the  whole,  that,  up  to  the 
period  now  referred  to,  there  were 
ample  grounds  for  Theodoras  call- 
in;*  himself  King  of  the  Kings  of 
Ethiopia. 

A.  mountain-pass  even  more  for- 
midable than  that  which  separates 
"Widela  from  Talanta  still  inter- 
vened between  our  position  and 
Magdala.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  April,  Sir  R.  Napier 
pitched  his  camp  near  the  margin 
of  this  vast  defile,  which  then 
stretched  before  us  at  right  angles, 
as  it  were,  with  our  line  of  route. 
It  is  hardly  within  the  power  of 
language,  far  less  of  photography, 
to  produce  a  real  conception  of  the 
chaos  of  mountains  on  which  the 
eyo  looked  down  from  the  Talanta 
side  of  this  difficult  pass.  Al- 
though the  Bashilo  rolled  its 
turbid  waters  to  the  Nile  four 
thousand  feet  below  the  spot  on 
which  we  stood,  yet  the  great 
gorge  through  which  it  flowed  was 
not  a  mere  valley,  such  as  a  river 
could  have  scooped  out  for  itself, 
buc  a  vast  expanse  filled  with 
broken  mountains  and  precipices 
all  commingling  with  one  another. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  tolerable 
road  which  Theodorus  had  con- 
structed across  it  all,  and  which 
was  here  and  there  visible  like  a 
wh  ite  spot  on  the  brow  of  rugged 
clilf  or  sheer  descent,  it  might  have 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  confines  of 
our  world  had  been  reached,  and  a 
portion  of  the  old  crudis  indigesta- 
que  moles  had  here  been  suffered  to 
retain  its  first  aspect,  the  better  to 
separate  us  from  some  new  crea- 
tion. The  outposts  of  the  latter, 
again,  were  not  inaptly  represented 
by  the  huge  masses  of  rock  which 
loomed  beyond  all  this  confused 
array  of  mountains  and  valleys, 
against  the  further  horizon,  and 
formed,  in  fact,  the  Sebastopol  of 
Thc-odorus.  We  were  thus,  at  last, 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  posi- 


tion we  had  come  so  far  to  assail. 
Although  we  were  still  twelve 
miles  from  its  base,  yet  its  salient 
features  could  be  examined  with 
some  accuracy,  owing  to  the  rarity 
of  the  atmosphere  at  these  alti- 
tudes. Apart  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  approaching  it,  Theo- 
dore's stronghold  was  seen  to  be 
far  more  formidable  than  any  of 
us  had  ever  imagined.  Magdala 
itself  was  nearly  concealed  from 
view  by  two  gigantic  mountains, 
named  Fahla  and  Selassie,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  range,  of  which  it 
formed  as  it  were  a  third  spur. 
Magdala  was  the  citadel,  Fahla 
and  Selassie  the  outworks.  The 
centre  of  the  position  as  regards 
situation  was  the  rock  of  Selassie, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  more 
than  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  rises  from  a  precipitous 
plateau  called  Islamgee.  The 
latter  presents  on  its  summit  a 
series  of  extensive  terraces,  where 
camps  can  be  pitched.  These  are 
scarped  on  the  sides  with  perpen- 
dicular ledges  of  basaltic  rock,  and 
are  connected  by  means  of  a  saddle 
with  Fahla.  This,  again,  is  a  huge 
natural  bastion,  dominating,  at  an 
elevation  of  twelve  hundred  feet, 
over  all  the  approaches  to  Islam- 
gee,  by  which,  however,  the  broad 
table-land  on  its  summit  is  com- 
manded. It  was  soon  perceived 
that  our  first  operations  would 
have  to  be  directed  against  Fahla, 
since  the  road  to  Magdala  was  seen 
to  wind  up  its  steep  precipitous 
sides,  subject  not  only  to  its  fire, 
but  also  to  rocks  being  hurled 
down  upon  it  from  the  heights 
above.  Communicating  with  Islam- 
gee  was  Magdala,  but  so  placed 
relatively  to  it  that  only  its  lofty 
brow  was  visible  from  where  we 
now  were. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
position,  of  which  the  above  is  a 
feeble  attempt  at  a  sketch,  would 
have  been  quite  impregnable  if  sci- 
entifically and  bravely  defended. 
Although  no  one  knew  how  far  such 
a  defence  might  be  expected  from 
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Theodorus,  yet  our  Commander 
must  have  wondered,  when  it  was 
too  late,  at  his  own  rashness  in 
having  approached  a  fastness  of 
nature's  own  devising  such  as  this 
with  so  inadequate  an  army.  At 
least  fifty  thousand  men  would 
have  been  required  for  the  invest- 
ment of  so  formidable  a  mass  of 
mountain,  while  the  strength  of 
our  available  force  was  considerably 
short  of  four  thousand.  In  order 
to  bring  even  that  number  into 
position,  our  line  of  communication 
with  our  base  at  Zoulla  had  been 
left  unprotected  to  a  degree  which 
nothing  but  necessity  would  have 
made  Sir  Robert  Napier  consent  to. 
It  cannot  be  said,  either,  that  this 
risk  had  been  run  without  our 
suffering  any  of  the  penalty  that 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  it. 
Hardly  had  our  advanced  columns 
passed  on  through  Wodjerat,  than 
our  friend  Waldee  Yasoos,  seeing 
how  weak  the  posts  were  which  we 
had  been  able  to  leave  in  our  rear, 
either  instigated  or  failed  to  prevent 
petty  attacks  being  made,  some- 
times upon  our  commissariat  depots, 
at  other  times  upon  our  mails. 
These,  again,  increased  our  difficul- 
ties in  engaging  natives  to  carry 
forward  our  stores.  Possibly  a 
fellow-feeling  with  Theodorus  on 
the  part  of  his  humble  imitator 
of  Wodjerat  made  the  latter  less 
friendly  towards  us  than  he  might 
have  been.  We  had  found  him,  it 
may  be  remembered,  in  great  fear 
that  Kassa  of  Tigreh  was  about  to 
attack  him.  He  had  been  told 
that  that  Prince  had  promised  to 
us  to  abstain  from  doing  so;  and 
thereupon,  secure  as  he  thought 
in  our  protection,  he -had  himself 
commenced  aggression  upon  some 
of  the  subjects  of  Kassa  with  whom 
he  had  certain  old  scores  to  settle. 
It  was  true  that  the  Tigreh  Prince 
had  consented,  at  our  request,  to 
forego  for  the  present  his  designs 
upon  Wodjerat;  but  he  had  not 
stipulated  to  allow  his  people  to 
be  plundered  in  this  way  by  his 
marauding  neighbour,  whom  he 


accordingly  chastised,  much  to  the 
latter's  chagrin,  when  he  discovered 
that  we  were  not  prepared  in  such 
circumstances  to  take  his  part. 
This  was  perhaps  the  explanation 
of  the  unsatisfactory  bearing  Wal- 
dee Yasoos  then  assumed,  or  at 
least  allowed  those  for  whose  acts 
he  was  naturally  responsible  to 
assume,  towards  us  whenever  he 
saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  us 
mischief.  The  seasonable  arrival 
in  his  vicinity  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  from  Zoulla  was  the  first 
thing  to  convince  him  and  others 
how  foolish  such  attempts  were. 
This  episode  in  the  history  of  our 
operations  is  referred  to  here  to 
show  that  at  least  every  soldier 
who  could  be  spared  had  been 
pushed  on  to  the  front,  and,  after 
all,  the  force  at  our  disposal  was  so 
limited  as  to  make  regular  invest- 
ment an  impossibility.  The  only 
co-operation  which  we  could  hope 
for  on  any  other  side  than  that 
from  which  our  advance  was  made 
was  such  as  might  be  developed 
for  us  among  the  Wollo  Gallas  by 
Meer  Akbar  Alee.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  that  the  cir- 
cumvention of  Theodorus  by  this 
means  formed  part  of  our  Com- 
mander's original  scheme.  How  it 
was  carried  out  will  be  told  in  the 
sequel. 

About  noon  on  the  13th,  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  and  hail  bursting  on 
Talarita  brought  the  reconnaisance, 
of  which  the  result  has  just  been 
noted,  to  a  hasty  close.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  his  Staff  were 
fain  to  shut  their  telescopes,  and 
seek  such  indifferent  shelter  as  the 
camp  afforded.  It  rained  near- 
ly all  day  afterwards.  This,  as 
we  were  located  on  black  soil,  with 
a  rare  capacity  for  forming  itself 
on  the  smallest  pretext  into  black 
mud,  was  far  from  agreeable,  espe- 
cially when  a  bitterly  cold  wind 
set  in  with  nightfall.  The  sight 
of  the  enemy's  fires  gleaming  up 
amongst  the  stars  on  the  distant 
heights  of  Fahla  and  Selassie 
brought,  however,  ample  comfort 
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even  to  hungry  men,  of  whom  per- 
haps, after  all,  there  were  very  few 
amongst  us,  and  those  only  by 
reason  of  their  appetites  being  un- 
nrturally  developed,  which  a  sol- 
dier's has  no  business  to  be.  In 
fast,  the  eight  ounces  of  flour 
should  be  reckoned  as  complete 
a  provision  for  the  occasion  it  is 
maant  for  as  any  other  portion 
of  her  Majesty's  regulations  is ; 
orly,  unfortunately,  there  are  men 
w  10,  however  good  soldiers  they 
miy  be  in  other  respects,  cannot 
always  conform  to  discipline  in 
this  particular  matter. 

Early  the  following  morning, 
while  the  Good  Friday  bells  were 
ringing  far  away  in  the  villages  of 
England,  and  many  a  maid  and 
matron  was  praying  for  brother 
and  son  who  was  with  us,  a  "  thin 
red  line"  of  British  soldiers  de- 
scended into  the  mountain  depths 
which  enclose  at  this  place  the 
Bashilo.  The  strength  of  the 
column  was,  in  round  numbers, 
rather  more  than  3700  men  ;  and 
the  two  brigades  into  which  it  was 
divided  were  composed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

FIRST  BRIGADE. 

A  steel  battery  of  Royal  Artillery  ;  * 

The  Naval  Brigade,  with  its  rocket 
ba  ;tery  ;  * 

The  10th  company  of  Royal  Engin- 
eers ; 

The  4th  King's  Own  Regiment ; 

The  23d  Panjab  Pioneers  ; 

One  wing  of  the  2d  Beloochees  ; 

One  company  Madras  Native  Sappers; 

One  company  Bombay  Native  Sap- 
pers ; 

About  500  sabres  of  the  3d  Bombay 
Native  Light  Cavalry. 

SECOND  BRIGADE. 

Oaptain  Twiss's  Battery,  R.A. ; 

Captain  Murray's  Armstrong  Battery 
RA.  ; 

A  detachment  of  (Bengal)  Royal  Ar- 
till  ery  ; 

The  33d  Foot ; 

Hix  companies  of  the  45th  Foot ; 

A  wing  of  the  10th  Regiment  Bom- 
bay Native  Infantry. 


The  first  brigade  marched  at 
earliest  daybreak  ;  the  second  fol- 
lowed a  few  hours  later.  Major- 
General  Sir  Charles  Staveley  was 
in  command  of  the  whole,  but  the 
watchful  eye  of  Sir  Robert  Napier 
himself  was  closely  observing  every 
movement.  It  was  not  intended 
to  advance  that  day  so  near  the 
King's  position  as  to  invite  attack, 
still  less  to  attempt  an  assault  on 
his  stronghold.  The  road  by  which 
the  troops  threaded  their  way  down 
among  the  mountains  represented  a 
fall  of  about  4000  feet,  unequally 
distributed  in  a  distance  of  four 
miles.  Here,  as  generally  through- 
out Abyssinia,  experience  was  at 
variance  with  the  favourite  proverb 
about  the  descent  into  Avernus, 
the  downward  progress  proving 
very  difficult  and  dangerous.  In 
most  parts  of  the  path,  Staff-officers 
enjoyed  the  salutary  experience  of 
scrambling  down  on  foot,  and  thus 
sharing  the  labours  of  the  rank  and 
file,  with  the  additional  encum- 
brance of  having  to  drag  after 
them  their  bewildered  chargers. 
About  noon,  the  second  brigade 
closed  up  on  the  first,  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Bashilo  ;  and  the  moun- 
tains which  then  towered  on  every 
side  of  us  seemed  capable  of  en- 
gulfing and  burying  out  of  sight 
or  reckoning  fifty  forces  such  as 
ours.  After  a  short  rest,  the 
second  brigade,  together  with  all 
the  cavalry,  received  orders  to  oc- 
cupy the  bottom  of  the  valley  ; 
while  the  first,  or  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Schneider's,  forded  the  river, 
which  was  running  as  "  tawny " 
as  Father  Tiber,  and  commenced 
ascending  to  what  geographers  de- 
scribed as  the  table-land  beyond, 
although  a  facetious  private  was 
heard  to  observe  that,  if  that  was 
table-land,  the  table  must  have  got 
"fixed  the  wrong  way,"  so  that 
he  and  his  comrades  were  crawl- 
ing up  and  down  the  legs !  No 
amount  of  nonsense  read  by  feeble 
Cockneys  before  the  Royal  Geo- 


*  All  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules. 
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graphical  Society  could  convey  a 
more  correct  picture  of  the  general 
style  of  Abyssinian  country  than 
our  friend  the  full  private  did  in 
these  few  words. 

There  was  hardly  a  breeze  to 
cool  the  men's  brows  as  they  toiled 
up  the  rugged  steeps  which  they 
had  now  to  climb,  weighted  as 
they  were  somewhat  heavily  for 
Africa.  Scarcity  of  drinking-water 
added  to  their  hardships.  The 
stream  just  crossed  was  unfit  for 
use  in  this  way,  except  in  the  last 
extremity — a  condition  which,  hap- 
pily, the  Abyssinian  force  has 
never  approached  even  within  sight 
of.  The  want  of  water  had  been  pro- 
vided against  to  the  utmost  extent 
our  means  permitted.  A  brigade 
of  water-carriers  had  been  extem- 
porised, and  taken  along  with  the 
advanced  column.  But  the  de- 
mand was  great.  Soldiers  are  not 
naturally  economical  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  plentiful ;  and  there 
is  no  wonder  the  demand  was  a 
little  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

The  road  by  which  Theodoras 
had  recently  conveyed  his  artil- 
lery from  the  Bashilo  to  Magdala 
passes  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  way,  after  leaving  the  channel 
of  the  river,  along  a  deep  ravine — 
the  bed,  after  heavy  rains,  of  the 
We'ekeh  Waha  or  golden  water; 
and  afterwards  debouches  upon  a 
plain  known  as  Arogeh,  which  lies 
beneath  Fahla  and  Selassie.  The 
same  route  leads  to  the  summit  of 
Fahla,  and  thence  across  the  ter- 
races of  Islamgee,  right  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  citadel  itself  ;  but  par- 
allel on  the  right  and  left  with  the 
Weekeh  Waha,  run  the  elevated 
ridges  or  serrated  mountain-spurs, 
which,  proceeding  from  Islamgee 
and  Fahla  respectively,  trend  to- 
wards the  Bashilo.  The  road  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  com- 
manded by  these  two  spurs ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  it,  we  would 
have  had  either  to  occupy  its  en- 
trance in  some  force,  or  else  crown 
both  of  the  adjacent  ridges  with 
our  troops.  This  latter  and  more 


effectual  operation  would  have  re- 
quired a  stronger  body  of  men  than 
we  could  spare — indeed,  it  would 
have  absorbed  our  whole  brigade  ; 
while  it  was  not  yet  known  to 
our  Commander  whether  or  not 
the  former  course  was  practicable 
from  the  features  of  the  ground. 
He  therefore  determined  to  trust 
none  of  his  troops  within  the 
ravine,  where  they  would  obviously 
have  been  exposed  to  a  sudden 
rush  made  by  the  enemy  from 
Islamgee,  but  to  advance  along 
the  ridge  which  communicates  with 
Fahla.  This  spur  attains,  at  its 
highest  part,  an  elevation  of  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  Weekeh 
Waha,  and  bears  in  different  places 
the  names  of  Gimborjee  and  Affeejo. 
With  a  position  once  secured  on  so 
lofty  a  ridge,  it  was  plain  we  would 
be  able  to  act  against  Fahla  in 
whatever  way  might  then  seem 
best ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
King  tried  to  oppose  our  advance, 
he  would  not  enjoy  any  consider- 
able advantage  of  ground. 

The  Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral  of  the  force  had  been  sent  on, 
with  a  suitable  escort,  several  hours 
before  the  column,  with  instruc- 
tions to  employ  the  sappers  in  ren- 
dering the  ascent  to  Gimborjee 
better  fitted  than  it  naturally  was 
for  laden,  animals.  It  was  there- 
fore expected  that,  by  the  time  our 
infantry  gained  the  highest  part  of 
the  spur,  a  path  would  be  made 
practicable  for  the  guns  and  mili- 
tary stores  to  follow  by  the  same 
route.  When,  however,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  his  Staff  were 
ascending  towards  Affeejo,  which 
they  did  a  short  way  in  rear  of  Sir 
Charles  Staveley's  infantry,  they 
saw  none  of  the  usual  indications 
that  sappers  had  been  at  work 
there.  On  the  contrary,  the  ground 
was  so  broken,  and  the  footing  on 
the  mountain -side  so  precarious, 
that  it  was  dangerous  for  the  most 
skilful  horsemen  to  attempt  pass- 
ing it  without  dismounting.  The 
mules  were  all  the  time  halting 
nearer  the  Bashilo,  until  the  road 
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should  be  made  easier  for  them ; 
acd  on  their  backs,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  only  guns  with  this 
first  brigade  were  carried.  As  there 
was  thus  small  prospect  of  the 
artillery  and  reserve  ammunition 
being  able  to  join  us  that  night, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  much 
phased  when  a  note  was  put  into 
his  hands  containing  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eril  had  so  secured  the  head  of  the 
Weekeh  Waha  ravine  as  to  make 
it  safe  for  our  troops  to  advance  by 
it.  How  that  excellent  strategical 
object  had  been  accomplished  was 
net  fully  stated;  but  the  fact  it- 
se'f,  resting  on  such  high  authority, 
w;is  not  doubted ;  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with  a  feeling  of 
rejief  from  a  difficulty  which  no- 
thing but  the  neglect  of  his  orders 
foi*  the  improvement  of  the  road  up 
the  steep  face  of  the  ridge  itself 
had  created,  at  once  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp,  Captain  Scott,  with  direc- 
tions that  the  guns  and  ammunition 
should  take  the  King's  road  leading 
up  the  ravine  in  the  direction  of 
Fihla. 

Towards  4  o'clock  P.M.,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Napier  and  his  escort,  having 
overtaken  the  infantry,  halted  on 
the  plateau  of  Affeejo,  about  twelve 
hundred  yards  from  where  the 
"Weekeh  Waha  debouched  upon 
Arogeh.  Owing  to  some  reason  as 
yet  unexplained,  it  was  not  then 
found  that  the  mouth  of  that  ra- 
vine was  held  in  the  manner  his 
Excellency  had  believed  it  to  be 
when  he  ordered  the  guns  to  enter 
at  its  other  extremity.  The  spot 
which  he  had  now  reached  had 
been  recommended  as  a  suitable 
one  near  which  to  establish  our- 
selves for  the  night,  and  officers 
had  already  been  sent  to  search  for 
water  in  its  vicinity.  The  heights 
of  Fahla  and  Selassie  were,  how- 
ever, now  separated  from  us  only 
by  the  rugged  Arogeh  plateau ; 
and  it  was  in  dispute  whether  we 
stood  within  range  of  the  guns 
which  were  seen  planted  on  the 
summit  of  Fahla  or  not.  All  of  a 


sudden,  while  we  were  scanning 
with  telescopes  the  enemy's  com- 
manding position,  the  familiar  little 
cloud  of  white  smoke  was  seen 
hanging  for  a  moment  on  the  brow 
of  Fahla,  and  a  hurtling  round-shot, 
burying  itself  in  the  ground  not  far 
from  his  Excellency,  left  no  more 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  intentions 
of  our  friend.  One  great  problem 
of  the  expedition  was  thus  solved 
to  the  satisfaction,  at  least,  of  all 
who  looked  on  the  matter  from  a 
purely  military  point  of  view  ;  and 
the  men's  feelings  when  that  round- 
shot  fell,  like  a  declaration  of  war, 
in  the  midst  of  us,  were  expressed 
in  a  cheer  for  Theodorus  !  The 
race  which  we  had  come  so  far  to 
run  and  win,  and  which  some  of  us 
had  begun  to  fear  might  end  in  a 
walk  over,  was  to  be  a  real  contest 
after  all.  Shot  followed  shot  in 
rapid  succession,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  ground  which  had 
been  thought  of  as  our  night's  bi- 
vouac, though  three  thousand  yards 
from  the  enemy's  guns,  was  well 
within  their  extreme  range.  This 
was  due  partly  to  the  great  height 
at  which  the  cannon  were  placed, 
and  partly  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Simultaneously,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  opening  of  the  King's 
artillery,  and  j  ust  as  our  own  small 
steel  guns,  packed  on  mules,  were 
struggling  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Weekeh  Waha,  at  least  five 
thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Ethio- 
pia were  seen  rushing  down  the 
sides  of  Fahla,  and  making  impetu- 
ously for  the  ravine,  through  which 
they  perceived,  as  they  thought,  all 
our  rich  loads  of  treasure  approach- 
ing. In  truth,  if  Fortune  had 
favoured  these  hardy  soldiers  as 
she  did  us  on  this  occasion,  the 
battle  of  Arogeh  might  have 
commenced,  at  least,  with  disaster 
to  our  arms.  As  it  was,  our  guns 
were  for  a  short  time  in  danger 
of  falling  into  their  hands;  and 
it  was  chiefly  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  steel  battery  and  rocket- 
tubes  were  taken  from  the  backs  of 
the  mules  and  brought  into  action, 
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that  gave  the  day  a  different  aspect. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe 
the  scene  which  now  ensued  as 
though  it  had  been  a  great  battle. 
If  picturesqueness  of  effect  could 
be  accepted  as  constituting  such, 
then  certainly  this  was  one  of  the 
grandest  conflicts  of  which  there  is 
any  record.  One  might  long  search 
in  vain  for  a  finer  background  for  a 
battle-piece  than  that  on  which  we 
now  looked.  And  when  suddenly 
the  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  light 
showers  which  had  been  falling 
during  the  afternoon  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  tempest ;  when  the 
sound  of  man's  puny  artillery 
was  drowned  ever  and  again  in  the 
roll  of  heaven's  terrible  thunder ; 
when  shells  from  the  enemy's  mor- 
tars kept  bursting  over  our  heads 
in  wreaths  of  smoke  which  were 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  fast- 
descending  mists  ;  and  when  the 
hissing  of  our  rockets  was  like  the 
noise  of  a  thousand  fiery  spirits 
rushing  forth  from  hell ; — then,  in 
truth,  the  scene  was  grand  as  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  painter  ta 
conceive.  But  the  result  of  such  a 
contest  could  not  be  long  doubtful. 
It  was  chiefly  a  question  of  what 
amount  of  punishment  our  oppon- 
ents would  take  before  retiring  from 
the  lists.  If  they  had  remained 
long  enough,  every  one  of  them 
would  have  been  destroyed  without 
proportionate  loss  being  suffered  by 
us  in  return.  This  was  anything 
but  'their  own  vrew  of  the  case, 
however.  Indeed,  victory  seemed 
to  them  a  foregone  conclusion,  as 
they  poured  down  from  their  fast- 
ness to  annihilate  the  barbarians 
who  had  dared  to  enter  their  coun- 
try unbidden.  Glimmerings  of  a 
better  sense,  indeed,  had  dawned 
on  the  mind  of  their  master,  for  he 
had  at  first  refused  to  allow  them 
to  attack  us,  and  had  resolved  to 
confine  his  hostile  demonstrations 
to  a  cannonade  from  the  heights 
above.  But  his  caution  had  given 
way  in  the  end  before  his  sol- 
diers' enthusiasm.  They  told  him 
that  this  was  not  our  army,  but 


only  our  baggage  ;  and,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  his  fortunes,  he  let  them 
go  forth.  We  thought  at  first  that 
the  King  must  be  leading  them  in 
person,  so  impetuously  did  they 
advance.  But  the  command  had 
been  given  to  the  Feetararee  Gaw- 
reeah,  his  favourite  lieutenant,  and 
the  best  beloved  of  all  his  early 
companions — one  of  those  who  had 
stood  by  his  side  in  many  a  battle, 
when  the  future  tyrant  was  as  yet 
the  stripling  Kassa  of  Kuara.  The 
effect  produced  on  our  brave  as- 
sailants when  received  at  every 
point  with  a  scorching  fire  of  shell 
and  rockets  was  very  striking. 
Paralysed  and  stricken  with  amaze- 
ment, they  yet  showed  no  signs  of 
defeat,  and  gave  way  at  some  points 
only  to  press  forward  at  others, 
more  wildly,  perhaps,  but  not  less 
ardently  than  before.  When  the 
4th  King's  Own  Regiment,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Belooch  infantry,  and 
a  small  body  of  Engineers,  marched 
to  meet  them  in  the  Arogeh  plain 
itself,  and,  throwing  out  skirmish- 
ers, opened  fire  with  their  Sniders 
on  the  still  advancing  masses,  the 
slaughter  was  great.  The  leaders  of 
the  Abyssinians,  mounted  on  hand- 
somely -  caparisoned  little  horses, 
did  all  that  brave  soldiers  could  do 
towards  securing  the  victory.  Their 
followers,  too,  in  no  way  failed 
them.  They  were  well  armed  with 
muskets  in  addition  to  the  uni- 
versal sword  and  shield  and  spear, 
and  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  am- 
munition. In  a  different  position, 
such  as  behind  the  natural  ram- 
parts of  Selassie,  they  would  have 
done  great  execution  on  any  army 
that  attacked  them.  But  on  a  plain 
like  this,  into  which  they  had  so 
foolishly  descended,  the  blind 
valour  of  undisciplined  men  could 
not  avail  against  lines  of  British 
infantry,  covered  by  movable  ar- 
tillery. Ours  had  indeed  been  a 
long  and  arduous  battle  ;  but  it 
was  that  which  began  on  the  day 
we  landed  at  Zoulla,  and  ended 
when  the  heights  between  Mag- 
dala  and  the  Bashilo  were  sur- 
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mounted.  Before  the  sun  went 
down,  a  daring  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  turn  our  flank  had  been  repulsed 
by  the  merciless  fire  of  the  moun- 
tain-guns, and  more  than  ordinary 
punishment  had  been  inflicted  on 
them  near  the  Weekeh  Waha  by 
the  Mazabee  Sikhs.  Many  of  their 
leaders,  including  the  brave  Feeta- 
raree  Gawreeah  himself,  had  been 
shot  down,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
army  had  melted  away  like  snow 
in  summer.  The  cannon  which 
had  played  upon  us  from  Fahla 
during  the  action  had  gradually 
become  silent;  and  ravines  filled 
with,  dead,  and  man  and  horse 
strewn  over  the  plain,  were  the  chief 
traces  then  remaining  of  that  day's 
conflict  and  victory.  One  officer 
and  about  twenty  men  wounded 
were  the  only  casualties  on  our 
side.  Trifling  as  this  number  was, 
it  would  probably  have  been  smaller 
if  the  native  portion  of  our  force, 
on  which  the  heavier  part  of  the 
loss  fell,  had  been  armed  with  a 
better  weapon  than  the  old  smooth- 
bore, which,  for  their  sins,  they  are 
to  this  day  condemned  to  carry.  No 
doubt,  the  more  highly  our  Indian 
soldiers  are  armed,  the  greater  may 
be  the  need  of  vigilance  in  matters 
of  military  administration,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  mutiny.  The  pretty 
certain  risk  of  an  unsafe  comman- 
der in-chief  making  his  appearance 
on  the  scene  about  once  in  every 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  either 
undermining  or  suffering"  to  fall  to 
pie<  es  the  handiwork  of  wiser  pre- 
decessors, should  also  make  us  re- 
tain the  best  form  of  weapon  in 
British  hands.  But  though  it 
might  not  be  well  to  give  our  native 
army  the  Snider,  they  should  at 
lea^t  have  the  Enfield.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  excellent  conduct 
of  t  hese  troops  at  Arogeh.  The  in- 
feriority of  their  muskets  brought 
the  Panjabees  in  close  contact  with 
the  Abyssinians ;  so  much  so  that 
the  bayonets  of  the  one  clashed  in 
several  parts  of  the  field  with  the 
spears  and  shields  of  the  other, 
and  yet  even  then  the  Abyssinian 


braves  were  not  found  to  gain  any 
advantage  over  the  Hindoostanees. 
Savage  bravery  may  avail  one  where 
only  savages  are  engaged  ;  but  dis- 
cipline, after  all,  will  decide  an  in- 
dividual combat  as  surely  as  it  does 
the  conflict  of  armies. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  accu- 
rately the  numbers  in  killed  and 
wounded  which  the  King  lost  at 
Arogeh.  Near  one  spot  on  the 
plain,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
dead  bodies  were  counted  by  those 
appointed  to  bury  the  dead.  Thirty 
wounded  Abyssinians  were  carried 
to  our  hospital  from  the  same  part 
of  the  field ;  and  all  night  long 
were  heard  the  cries  of  wounded 
men  calling  on  their  friends  to 
come  and  raise  them  from  the  cold 
ground  where  they  had  fallen. 
Our  bivouac  statistics  on  this  sub- 
ject are,  however,  best  left  unstated, 
except  in  the  official  despatches. 

Theodore's  power  had  now  re- 
ceived a  shock  in  its  most  vital 
part.  He  had  made,  in  truth,  a 
terrible  discovery.  Hitherto  the 
only  Europeans  known  in  Abyssinia 
had  been  poor  travellers,  or  at  least 
not  men  likely  to  convey  an  idea 
that  their  countrymen  could  be  the 
object  of  other  feelings  than  char- 
ity, or,  at  most,  hospitality.  The 
Emperor's  own  superior  sagacity 
had  no  doubt  made  him  believe,  to 
a  certain  extent,  what  he  had  been 
told  by  Bell  and  others  about  our 
resources.  But  this  had  in  no  way 
prepared  his  mind  for  such  a  lesson 
as  to-day's,  which  came  upon  him 
with  a  force  such  as  it  is  difficult 
for  us  fully  to  appreciate.  Not  only 
had  his  prestige  received  a  fatal 
blow  before  all  his  followers,  but 
he  was  now  compelled  to  regard 
himself  in  an  aspect  which  till  that 
hour  he  never  could  have  realised 
in  the  person  of  the  King  of  the 
Kings  of  Ethiopia.  A  sense  of 
bewilderment  and  mental  pertur- 
bation filled  his  mind  as  with  a 
cloud,  and  he  was  as  a  man  who 
felt  that  his  personal  identity 
was  separated  from  him.  It  is 
necessary  to  note  this  result  of 
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his  defeat  upon  his  mind,  because 
it  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
not  very  intelligible  course  which 
he  afterwards  followed.  The  battle 
of  Arogeh  led  in  reality  to  the 
extraordinary  success  in  which  the 
expedition  has  terminated.  If 
Theodorus  had  acted  wisely,  he 
would  not  have  assumed  the  offen- 
sive when  he  did,  but  would  have 
husbanded  all  his  strength  for  a 
desperate  defence  of  his  own  proper 
position;  unless,  indeed,  he  had 
felt  strong  enough  to  meet  us  at 
the  Tacazzeb,  and  fall  back  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Jiddah  and  Bashilo, 
after  inflicting  on  us  such  loss  as 
he  could  without  risking  a  regular 
engagement.  We  must  then  have 
reached  Magdala  much  weakened, 
and  sadly  encumbered  with  wound- 
ed. Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  result  would  then  have 
been.  His  resources  were  very 
considerable ;  and  if  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  urged  his  soldiers  down 
the  steeps  of  Fahla,  when  they  ad- 
vanced to  attack  us,  had  been  re- 
served for  the  hour  of  our  assault, 
we  must  have  suffered  at  least 
severe  loss.  He  had  an  army,  it 
should  be  remembered,  of  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  men,  and 
fourteen  guns  of  different  sizes. 
With  one  of  the  strongest  possible 
natural  fastnesses  in  his  possession, 
it  was  truly  surprising  to  find  that 
he  had  thrown  away  all  as  he  did.  He 
himself  watched  the  battle  through 
a  telescope  from  the  Fahla  height, 
and  could  at  first  hardly  believe 
that  his  troops  were  beaten.  He 
seems  never  to  have  thought  of 
avenging  himself  on  our  country- 
men in  his  hands.  Through  a 
strange  fatuousness  he  regarded 
these  as  his  friends,  who  would 
have  their  part  to  play  in  saving 
him  whenever  the  worst  should 
come  to  the  worst.  The  day  before 
the  battle  he  had  been  in  one  of  his 
most  truculent  moods,  perhaps  at 
the  sight  of  our  pickets,  which 
were  then  visible  from  Selassie 
down  among  the  Bashilo  ravines. 
Having  drunk  more  spirits  than 


usual  at  his  afternoon  meal,  he  had 
ordered  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
to  be  brought  before  him.  These 
were  not  criminals,  but  men  who  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  by  his  order 
for  various  small  offences.  When 
they  were  all  presented  to  him, 
and  he  had  directed  a  few  of  their 
number  to  be  released,  one  of  the 
rest  raised  a  clamour  for  pardon. 
Perhaps  he  used  language  which 
was  displeasing  to  the  King,  for  he 
instantly  ordered  a  general  execu- 
tion of  them  to  be  carried  out. 
Indeed  he  commenced  the  massacre 
with  his  own  hand,  killing  one 
with  his  sword,  and  wounding  two 
with  pistols.  One  of  the  first  to 
perish  was  a  poor  soldier  who  had 
either  lost  or  made  away  with  his 
musket.  Strange  to  say,  one  of 
those  whom  he  liberated,  on  casu- 
ally recalling  to  mind  his  offence, 
was  a  man  accused  of  insulting 
either  his  Queen  or  one  of  her 
attendants.  And,  to  complete  the 
inconsistency,  the  son  of  this  very 
man — a  mere  child,  against  whom 
no  fault  was  stated  at  all — was 
ordered  to  be  shot  after  his  father 
had  been  set  free.  The  work  of 
death  was  carried  out  by  his  own 
guards — the  usual  executioners  on 
such  occasions.  The  wounded 
wretches,  after  having  been  hacked 
at  with  swords  and  fired  upon  with 
rifles  and  revolvers,  were  thrown 
over  an  adjoining  cliff  to  the  num- 
ber of  at  least  two  hundred.  Even 
then,  however,  no  remnant  was  to 
be  suffered  to  escape ;  for  soldiers 
stood  on  the  top  of  this  Tarpeian 
rock,  firing  down  upon  the  mangled 
remains  as  often  as  a  sign  of  life 
was  seen.  Now,  there  is  an  object 
in  establishing  the  truth  of  this 
dark  story.  The  writer,  if  he  could, 
would  as  gladly  discredit  it  as 
any  of  those  who  will  try  to  do  so 
in  England.  But  it  so  happens  that 
there  are  such  things  as  real  inci- 
dents which  fall  to  be  recorded  as 
true  narrative.  The  scene  just 
described  is  one  of  these.  The 
open  grave  of  the  victims  was 
witnessed  a  few  days  afterwards 
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by  many  British  officers  ;  and  even 
photography  has  borne  testimony 
to  all  that  was  seen  there.  The 
above  particulars  were  obtained 
from  Theodore's  favourite  hench- 
man and  constant  attendant,  who 
had  taken  part  with  his  own  hand 
in  this  as  in  countless  former  mas- 
sacres. It  was  this  man's  duty 
always  to  sleep  close  to  the  royal 
bedchamber  ;  and  he  gave  the  fur- 
ther information  that  his  master, 
on  awaking  that  night  after  a  few 
hours  of  troubled  sleep,  and  re- 
membering what  he  had  done,  was 
sorely  distressed,  and  spent  the 
remaining  hours  till  morning  in 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  that  his 
sin  might  not  be  imputed  to  him. 
The  King's  supplications  seem  to 
have  been  at  all  times  conveyed  in 
the  form  which  is  called  among 
certain  classes  in  our  own  country, 
by  a  startling  figure  of  speech, 
"  wrestling."  On  this  occasion  his 
petitions  were  even  more  impas- 
sioned than  usual;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  it  the  burden  of 
his  prayer  for  pardon  that  he  had 
been  intoxicated  when  the  outrage 
was  committed. 

We  had  not  at  that  time  heard 
of  the  fate  of  these  poor  prisoners, 
else  we  might  well  have  despaired 
of  the  lives  of  our  own  countrymen 
after  the  blow  which  had  just  been 
inllicted  on  the  King.  Neither, 
however,  were  we  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  his  own  pride  had 
been  crushed ;  and  all  the  time 
that  he  was  standing  alone  on  Fahla 
or  Islamgee,  virtually  deserted  even 
by  the  remnant  of  his  army,  we 
remained  watchful  against  a  re- 
newed attack. 

Our  wearied  soldiers  bivouacked 


for  the  night  on  a  convenient  spot 
not  far  from  where  they  had  fought. 
A  small  spring  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Scarcity  of  water 
would  have  been  a  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  besieging  army 
forced  to  encamp  round  Magdala, 
while  an  abundant  supply  was 
within  reach  of  the  garrison  itself. 
As  it  was,  we  suffered  much  incon- 
venience from  this  cause  during  our 
operations  on  this  side  the  Bashilo. 
Only  two  or  three  tents  had 
been  sent  with  the  first  brigade  to 
the  Affeejo  plateau.  These  were 
quickly  pitched,  and  converted  into 
hospitals ;  and  the  surgeons  were 
at  work  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  caring  equally  for  our  own 
and  the  enemy's  wounded.  Our 
kind  treatment  of  the  latter  in- 
creased the  amazement  with  which 
the  Abyssinians  already  regarded 
us  :  and  it  was  thus  reserved  for 
the  humanity  of  our  surgeons  to 
develop  still  further  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  bravery  of 
our  soldiers.  The  night  passed  off 
quietly ;  and,  fortunately,  no  more 
rain  fell  to  prevent  our  saturated 
clothes  from  drying.  Towards 
morning  a  little  baggage  and  food 
reached  us  from  the  Bashilo,  along 
with  the  second  brigade,  which 
had  been  summoned  to  the  front 
when  Theodore's  first  gun  was  fired. 
If  the  enemy  had  attacked  us  they 
would  have  received  even  a  severer 
lesson  than  yesterday's,  for  Arm- 
strong cannon  of  much  heavier 
metal,  carried  on  the  backs  of  ele- 
phants, would  then  have  been 
found  by  the  side  of  the  small 
mountain-guns.  The  events  of  the 
following  days  will  be  described 
in  a  separate  letter. 
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HISTORICAL   SKETCHES  OF  THE  REIGN   OF   GEORGE   II. 


NO.    V. — THE  POET. 


NOT  many  weeks  ago,  in  one  of 
the  glowing  days  of  this  fervid 
summer,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
sought  out  the  house  in  which 
Pope's  conscious  life  began.  In 
a  rich,  leafy,  luxuriant  country, 
wealthy  with  great  trees  and  sweeps 
of  immemorial  turf,  the  soul  of 
which  is  Windsor  and  its  great  Park, 
still  shading  off  into  broken  relics 
of  forest,  lies,  among  the  oaks  and 
elm-trees,  the  scattered  hamlet  of 
Binfield — a  place  so  tiny  and  so  rude 
that  it  scarcely  counts  as  a  village. 
To  find  out  the  house  of  a  poet  who 
has  been  dead  for  more  than  a 
century,  in  the  comfortable  depths 
of  Berks,  where  literature  thrives 
poorly  even  on  the  higher  levels, 
seemed  a  sufficiently  hopeless  task. 
It  was  a  day  of  May  that  blazed 
like  August,  with  a  cloudless 
breadth  of  blue  above,  and  white 
waste  of  dust  along  the  parched 
roads ;  and,  happily,  there  were  a 
few  passers-by  about  the  front  of 
the  first  roadside  public  at  which 
the  inquiry  was  made.  "  Ask  for 
Pope's  house,"  said  the  lady  whose 
friendly  aid  attended  the  errant  his- 
torian. John  Thomas,  the  meekest 
of  his  race,  to  whom  the  commis- 
sion was  given,  looked  the  astonish- 
ment he  would  not  speak  at  so 
disrespectful  a  mode  of  address. 
"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mr  Pope 
don't  live  there  now,"  he  said, 
helplessly,  when  he  came  back 
from  the  rural  door,  where  a  few 
waggoners  and  idlers  immediately 
began  to  flutter  over  the  little  inci- 
dent. Then  there  followed  over 
the  three-cornered  bit  of  green 
which  lay  in  front  of  the  "  Crown" 
the  landlady,  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  to  repeat  this  informa- 
tion, and  enter  into  particulars 
about  the  "family"  who  had 
come  into  the  house.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  inquiry  had  roused 


a  jolly  spectator  in  a  smock-frock, 
who  knew  better,  and  shouted 
cheery  directions  over  the  prim 
little  woman's  head.  "Ay,  to  be 
sure,  I  knows  it  well !  It's  Pope 
the  poeter's  house,"  said  this  au- 
thority, with  rural  amplitude  of 
detail  as  to  the  corners  to  be 
passed  and  cabarets  to  be  encoun- 
tered on  the  way.  And  we  who 
sought  the  place  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  clearer  conviction, 
perhaps,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Poet  over  other  gainers  of  fame  than 
is  often  attained  to  in  this  so-called 
unpoetic  age.  Had  we  asked  our 
jolly  waggoner  who  reigned  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  noble  towers 
of  Windsor,  the  man  would  probably 
have  known  nothing  of  George  or 
Caroline — nothing  of  their  great 
Minister,  or  of  the  lights  of  their 
strange  court.  But  "Pope  the 
poeter"  had  been  heard  of  even 
among  those  silent  fields.  Is  not 
this  real  fame  1 

Had  the  mission  been  one  of 
hero-worship,  we  might  have  been 
justified  in  entering  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  house,  enlarged  and  wid- 
ened out  at  every  possible  corner, 
but  still  enclosing,  as  in  a  shrine, 
at  least  one  homely  wainscot  room 
of  the  original  dwelling-place,  which 
the  present  proprietor,  with  grace- 
ful, old-fashion ed  politeness,  ex- 
hibited to  the  pilgrim.  It  is  no 
longer 

"  A  little  house  with  trees  a-row, 
And,  like  its  master,  very  low," 

but  it  retains  the  row  of  big- 
branched  storm -worn  firs,  with 
great  trunks  gleaming  red  in  the 
sunset,  which  doubtless  inspired  the 
description;  and  on  the  lawn  a  rusty, 
melancholy  cypress,  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  poet.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  intention  to  treat  the 
place  as  a  shrine,  or  surround  with 
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any  attempt  at  worship  the  name 
of  Pope.  It  is  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose that  this  name  has  survived 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  in 
tho  recollections  of  this  slumbrous 
un  poetic  district,  which  probably 
would  own  no  thrill  at  the  name  of 
Tennyson  or  Browning  were  either 
to  set  up  his  rest  at  the  present 
me  ment  among  its  trees. 

In  this  leafy,  level  land,  just 
where  it  begins  to  break  and  undu- 
Iat3 — where  oaks  twist  their  great 
arms  and  throw  their  vast  shadow, 
and  rugged  hollies  grow  to  forest- 
trees — Alexander  Pope,  a  poor  little 
deformed  boy,  was  brought  out  of 
hot  and  busy  London  by  an  honest, 
worthy  tradesman-pair  of  parents 
in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  born  in  1688, 
it  is  said,  in  Lombard  Street, 
where  his  father,  "  an  honest  mer- 
chant, dealt  in  Hollands  whole- 
sale." Pope  the  elder  had  made 
money  enough  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
He  had  made  ten  thousand  pounds, 
says  one ;  and  another  raises  the 
amount  to  twenty  thousand.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  proof  of  some 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  making  of  a  mode- 
rate fortune,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  "  found  no  better  use  for  his 
money  than  that  of  locking  it  up 
in  a  chest  and  taking  from  it  what 
his  expenses  required" — a  waste  of 
capital  which  has  no  analogy  with 
the  shrewd  character  which  he 
seems  to  have  transmitted  to  his 
son.  nor,  indeed,  is  it  consistent 
with  various  ascertained  particulars 
of  their  life.  The  house  at  Bin- 
field,  with  twenty  acres  of  land, 
was  his  own,  and  he  had  rent- 
charges  on  other  property,  and  in- 
vestments abroad,  which  rescue  his 
name  from  this  stigma  of  foolish 
improvidence.  The  few  particulars 
that  remain  on  record  of  this  un- 
obtrusive father  reveal  a  shadow  of 
peat  cable  respectability,  retired  and 
contented,  a  man  busy  in  his  garden, 
proud  of  his  vegetables,  interfering 
•with  little  meaning  but  some  suc- 


cess in  his  boy's  childish  studies. 
Pope,  like  his  father,  was  deformed 
and  weakly  from  his  birth — a  dwarf- 
ish, amiable,  invalid  boy,  with  a 
sweet  childish  voice,  and  general 
indications  of  precocity.  The  tiny 
little  house  has  every  appearance 
of  having  been  inspired  by  that 
extreme  regard  for  personal  comfort 
and  narrow  domesticity  common  to 
the  class  which  its  inmates  belonged 
to.  The  good  couple  fondled  and 
watched  over  their  only  child  not 
without  a  careful  eye  to  his  educa- 
tion. They  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and,  as  their  son  grandiloquently 
explains — 

tl  Certain  laws,  by  sufferers  thought  unjust, 
Denied  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust." 

But  there  is  no  indication  of 
anything  in  the  elder  Pope  above 
the  level  of  a  retired  shopkeeper, 
or  which  could  have  made  this  de- 
nial of  office  a  personal  injury  to 
him.  No  doubt  he  pottered  about 
his  garden,  and  sat  in  the  sun  be- 
fore his  little  country-house  as 
calmly  as  if  he  had  been  eligible 
to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister. 
Many  years  after,  when  Pope  was 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  it  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the 
homely  pair  to  whom  he  was  al- 
ways so  faithful  stood  in  need  of 
embellishment ;  and  he  would  ap- 
pear to  have  invented  a  pedigree 
for  them  which  rests  on  no  founda- 
tion but  that  of  his  own  word. 
According  to  this  apocryphal  de- 
scription, the  poet's  father  sprang 
from  the  younger  branch  of  a  fami- 
ly of  good  repute  in  Ireland,  and 
related  to  Lord  Downe — an  origin 
afterwards  changed  and  elaborated 
into  "  a  gentleman's  family  in  Ox- 
fordshire, the  head  of  which  was 
the  Earl  of  Downe,  whose  sole 
heiress  married  the  Earl  of  Lind- 
say." It  is  evident,  however,  that 
there  is  not  a  morsel  of  evidence 
to  support  the  story ;  it  "  had  never 
been  heard  of "  by  his  relatives, 
and  was  probably  set  up,  says 
his  latest  biographer,  "to  shame 
Lord  Hervey  and  Lady  Mary," 
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who  had  driven  him  frantic  by  a 
taunt  at  his  "  birth  obscure."  The 
tawdry  bit  of  invention  looks  piti- 
ful enough  at  this  distance ;  but 
the  family  of  Pope's  mother  is  less 
mysterious,  and  apparently  had 
some  claims  to  gentility.  And  the 
old  people  themselves,  it  is  evi- 
dent, made  no  pretensions,  but 
lived  their  quiet,  virtuous,  hum- 
drum life  in  irreproachable  inde- 
pendence and  modesty,  tenderly 
indulgent  to  and  pathetically  proud 
of  their  poor  little  crooked,  puny, 
sweet- voiced  boy. 

The  education  of  the  poet  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
retarded  by  his  bodily  weakness. 
He  was  taught  to  read  at  home, 
and  taught  himself  to  write  by 
copying  the  printed  letters  from 
books,  an  accomplishment  he  re- 
tained all  his  life.  His  first  edu- 
cation, he  himself  says,  "  was  ex- 
tremely loose  and  disconcerted." 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  priests, 
one  after  another,  and  seems  to 
have  taken  what  learning  they 
could  give  him  without  any  of  the 
bile  with  which,  in  such  a  time, 
a  proscribed  class  would  be  likely 
to  mingle  it.  At  eight  years  old  he 
was  sent  to  a  school  in  Hampshire, 
and  learnt  the  Greek  and  Latin 
rudiments  together,  growing  ac- 
quainted at  the  same  time  with  the 
first  beginnings  of  poetry  in  Ogil- 
by's  'Iliad'  and  Sandys's  'Ovid.' 
He  was  transferred  shortly  after  to 
Twyford,  a  Catholic  school  near 
Winchester,  where  the  precocious 
imp  wrote  a  lampoon  on  his  mas- 
ter, for  which  he  was  flogged.  The 
punishment,  however,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  work  its  due  effect ;  for 
the  indulgent  father,  thinking  of 
his  boy's  weakness,  doubtless,  and 
not  of  a  '  Dunciad '  to  come,  with- 
drew the  juvenile  satirist  in  high 
offence,  and  placed  him  at  a  school 
in  London,  where  his  budding  in- 
clinations were  cultivated  in  an- 
other direction.  "  He  used  some- 
times to  stroll  to  the  playhouse," 
says  Dr  Johnson,  "  and  was  so 
delighted  with  theatrical  exhibi- 


tions that  he  formed  a  kind  of 
play  from  Ogilby's  *  Iliad,'  with 
some  verses  of  his  own  intermixed, 
which  he  persuaded  his  schoolfel- 
lows to  act,  with  the  addition  of 
his  master's  gardener,  who  per- 
sonated Ajax."  This  was  when  he 
was  about  twelve,  and  was  not  ap- 
parently his  first  commencement 
as  a  maker  of  verses.  "I  began 
writing  verses,"  he  says,  "  farther 
back  than  I  can  well  remember." 
He  "lisped  in  numbers,"  in  short; 
and  the  father  at  home  set  the 
boy  subjects  for  his  baby  doggrel, 
and  was  his  first  critic,  sending 
him  often  back  to  "new -turn 
them,"  according  to  his  mother's 
evidence,  saying,  "  These  are  not 
good  rhymes  " — a  characteristic  be- 
ginning for  the  polished,  elaborate, 
and  much-corrected  verse  which  he 
was  thereafter  to  produce. 

At  this  age  he  had  already  so 
great  an  enthusiasm  for  poetry  that 
he  induced  some  of  his  friends  to 
take  him  to  Will's  Coffeehouse, 
where  he  saw  Dryden.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment,  but  it  was  one  of 
the  recollections  upon  which  he 
loved  to  dwell.  He  had  already 
written  an  *  Ode  to  Solitude,'  "  in 
which  there  is  nothing  more  than 
other  forward  boys  have  attained," 
says  Dr  Johnson ;  but  to  the  critic 
not  imbued  with  that  love  of  "  cor- 
rect "  verse  which  belonged,  among 
its  other  virtues,  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  soft  cadence  of  this 
schoolboy  ode  is  more  pleasing 
than  the  blank,  harmonious  waste 
of  the  '  Pastorals '  or  the  other  early 
poems. 

"  Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground," 

says  the  philosopher  of  twelve,  in 
a  not  unusual  strain  of  holiday  sat- 
isfaction with  his  home.  Some 
prophecy  of  the  tall  talk  of  his  sub- 
sequent life  is  in  the  quaint  gran- 
deur of  the  title  of  "  paternal  acres  " 
bestowed  upon  the  little  bit  of 
forest  land  at  Binfield,  which  had 
been  no  longer  in  his  father's  pos- 
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session  than  he  himself,  the  heir  of 
the  property,  had  been;  but  yet 
the  verses  are  pretty,  and  have  an 
echo  in  them  of  an  older  and  richer 
strain  than  that  which  was  to  be 
eventually  his. 

Such  seems  to  have  been,  so  far 
as  the  formalities  of  teaching  go, 
the  entire  sum  of  Pope's  educa- 
tion. He  had  nothing  more  to  do 
with  schoolmasters.  He  went  home, 
and  with  boyish  zeal  attacked  by 
himself  every  book  he  could  lay 
hold  of.  Perhaps  the  weakness  of 
his  little  distorted  frame  may  have 
accounted  for  the  strange  life  of 
mental  excitement  and  indiscrimin- 
ate study  into  which  the  boy  threw 
himself,  with  all  the  trees  and  all  the 
glades  of  Windsor  calling  upon  him 
all  day  long  to  pursuits  of  a  very 
different  kind.  Whether  he  might 
not  have  been  a  greater  poet  had 
he  tossed  the  books  aside  and  taken 
his  inspiration  from  the  soft  slopes 
of  the  fair  country  round,  the  big- 
boled  beeches,  the  play  of  sunshine 
on  the  multitudinous  leaves,  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  make  of  a 
forest  land  a  leafy  paradise,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  tell.  Such  was 
not  the  instinct  of  the  growing 
poet.  This  is  the  highest  picture 
TV  1th  which  observation  and  genius 
could  furnish  him,  of  those  glorious 
shades  and  breezy  breadths  of 
champaign  amid  which  his  youth 
was  passed  : — 

"  Hero  waving  groves  a  checkered  scene 
display, 

And  part  admit  and  part  exclude  the  day, 

A  s  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  ad- 
dress 

Kor  quite  indulges  nor  can  quite  repress  ; 

There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening 
glades, 

There  trees  arise  that  share  each  other's 
shades ; 

Here  in  full  light  the  russet  plains  extend, 

There  wrapt  in  clouds  the  bluish  hills  as- 
cend : 

Even  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple 
dyes, 

And  'midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise, 

That  crowned  with  tufted  trees  and  spring- 
ing corn, 

Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn." 

To  be  sure,  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
the  bad  taste  of  his  time  foisted  a 


coy  nymph  into  the  breathing  silence 
of  those  soft,  solemn  woods.  But 
it  is  curious  how  entirely  untouched 
were  his  soul  and  his  style  by  his 
early  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  phases  of  nature.  Oaks 
do  not  grow,  nor  silken  beech-leaves 
open  out  of  the  wondrous  husk,  in 
any  scene  of  his  choosing.  He  is 
ignorant  how  the  little  birds  answer 
each  other  among  the  trees,  and 
how  the  wood-pigeons  coo.  The 
mavis  and  the  merle  are  never  sing- 
ing among  the  branches,  nor  is  it  a 
"  good  greenwood  "  to  the  boy-poet. 
There  is  no  musing  nor  silence  in 
him.  Instead  of  the  long  summer 
dreams  under  the  whispering  leaves, 
with  all  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  young  soul  open,  and  "  in- 
fluences of  soul  and  sense  "  stealing 
in  unconscious,  it  is  a  very  differ- 
ent scene  that  opens  on  us  when 
we  glance  at  the  lad  at  Binfield. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
built  himself  up  with  books,  read 
till  the  stars  twinkled  in  upon  him 
unheeded,  read  while  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  sun-setting  and  sun-ris- 
ing passed  by  unknown.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  beauty  out- 
side. The  dews  fell  not,  the  balm 
breathed  not,  for  him.  So  far  as 
this  was  the  work  of  his  weak  and 
sickly  body  the  pitiful  spectator 
could  but  mourn  over  the  young 
recluse  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  art 
was  more  congenial  to  him  than 
nature,  there  as  throughout  all  his 
life:— 

"My  next  period,"  he  says,  "  was  in 
"Windsor  Forest,  where  I  sat  down  with 
an  earnest  desire  of  reading,  and  applied 
as  constantly  as  I  could  to  it  for  some 
years.  I  was  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen when  I  went  thither,  and  1  con- 
tinued in  this  close  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  languages  till  nineteen  or  twenty. 
Considering  how  very  little  I  had  when  I 
came  from  school,  I  think  I  may  be  said 
to  have  taught  myself  Latin  as  well  as 
French  and  Greek  ;  and  in  all  these,  my 
chief  way  of  getting  them  was  by  transla- 
tion. .  .  .  The  epic  poem  which  I 
began  a  little  after  I  was  twelve,  was 
'  Alcander,  Prince  of  Rhodes.'  There  was 
an  under-water  scene  in  the  first  book  ; 
it  was  in  the  Archipelago.  I  wrote  four 
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books  toward  it,  of  about  a  thousand 
verses  each,  and  had  the  copy  by  me 
till  I  burnt  it  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop 
of  Eochester  a  little  before  he  went 
abroad.  I  endeavoured,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing, *'  in  this  poem  to  collect  all  the 
beauties  of  the  great  epic  writers  into 
one  piece.  There  was  Milton's  style  in 
one  part,  and  Cowley's  in  another ;  here 
the  style  of  Spenser  imitated,  and  there 
of  Statius  ;  here  Homer  and  Virgil, 
and  there  Ovid  and  Claudian.  ... 
There  were  also  some  couplets  in  it  which 
I  have  since  inserted  in  some  of  my  other 
poems  without  alteration, — as  in  the 
'  Essay  on  Criticism ' — 

'Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they 
flow.' 

Another  couplet  in  the  *  Dunciad ' — 

'  As  man's  meanders  to  the  vital  spring, 
Koll  all  their  tides,  then  back  their  circles 
bring.' 

"  In  the  scattered  lessons  I  used  to  set 
myself  about  that  time,  I  translated  above 
a  quarter  of  the  '  Metamorphoses,'  and 
that  part  of  Statius  which  was  after- 
wards printed  with  the  corrections  of 
Walsh.  My  next  work  after  my  epic 
was  my  '  Pastorals, '  so  that  I  did  exactly 
what  Virgil  says  of  himself  :— 

'Cum  canerem  reges  et  prselia,  Cynthius 

aurem 
Vellit,  et  admonuit ;  pastorem,  Tityre,  pin- 

gues 
Pascere  oportet  oves ;   deductum  dicere 

carmen.' 

"  I  translated  Tully's  piece,  '  De 
Senectute,'  in  this  early  period,  and 
there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  Lord  Oxford's 
library.  My  first  taking  to  imitating 
was  not  out"  of  vanity  but  humility.  I 
saw  how  defective  my  own  things  were, 
and  endeavoured  to  mend  my  manner  by 
copying  good  strokes  from  others.  My 
epic  was  about  two  years  in  hand — from 
thirteen  to  fifteen." 

In  this  curious  mental  workshop, 
accordingly,  the  boy  lived  and 
laboured,  with  his  windows  shut, 
we  may  be  sure,  and  the  fever  of 
toil  on  his  worn  face.  It  was  a 
juvenile  manufactory,  where  verse 
was  already  turned  and  re-turned, 
and  where  a  correct  couplet  was 
reckoned  the  highest  product  of 
earth  or  heaven. 

All  this  unintermitting  study 
must  have  raised  to  the  point  of 
positive  worship  the  pride  and 


faith  of  the  father  and  mother  in 
their  gifted  son.  No  doubt  it  was 
to  them,  as  to  most  partially  edu- 
cated people,  the  crowning  evidence 
of  genius ;  and  a  degree  of  freedom 
most  unusual  at  the  time  must 
have  been  granted  to  him  in  con- 
sequence ;  for  we  find  him,  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  setting  out  for  Lon- 
don on  his  own  motion,  and  appa- 
rently alone,  to  add  to  the  classic 
languages — which,  no  doubt,  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  completely 
mastered — a  knowledge  of  French 
and  Italian.  It  was  thought  "a 
wildish  sort  of  resolution,"  but  still 
it  was  given  in  to  with  an  indul- 
gence which  speaks  either  of  un- 
bounded' faith  on  the  part  of  the 
elder  Popes  in  their  son's  power  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  or  of  an 
immense  power  of  self-will  in  the 
precocious  lad.  It  would  appear — 
for  there  are  no  dates  to  speak  of  in 
the  story — that  he  spent  about  a 
year  in  London  with  this  object  or 
pretence,  and  learned  at  least  to 
read  French ;  though  the  fact  of 
his  addressing  a  letter  in  after  days, 
"An  Mademoiselles  Nademouelles 
de  Maple- Durham,"  says  little  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  language. 

"  He  removed  for  a  time  to  Lon- 
don," says  Dr  Johnson,  "  that  he 
might  study  French  and  Italian, 
which,  as  he  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  read  them,  were,  by  dili- 
gent application,  soon  despatched." 
Thus  the  imperfect,  superficial  self- 
education,  with  all  its  attendant 
vices  of  self-satisfaction  and  conceit, 
was  completed.  He  seems  to  have 
attained  to  perfect  independence  at 
this  early  age,  and  had  already 
begun  to  correspond  with  the  old 
roues  of  the  coffeehouses,  Wycherly 
and  Congreve,  and  to  ape  the  man. 

"  He  then  returned  to  Binfield," 
proceeds  Dr  Johnson,  "  and  de- 
lighted himself  with  his  own  poet- 
ry. He  tried  all  styles  and  many 
subjects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a 
tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  pane- 
gyrics on  all  the  princes  of  Europe ; 
and,  as  he  confesses,  thought  him- 
self the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
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was."  This  perpetual  unwhole- 
some work  and  seclusion  produced 
their  natural  results.  He  became 
very  ill,  "  and  in  despondency  lay 
down  prepared  to  die,"  says  Mr 
Carruthers,  his  latest  biographer. 
"  He  sent  farewells  to  his  friends  ; 
ard  among  these  was  a  priest, 
Thomas  Southcote,  who,  on  receiv- 
ing Pope's  valedictory  communica- 
tion, went  immediately  to  consult 
Dr  Radcliffe,  the  eccentric  but  able 
physician.  Radcliffe's  prescription 
was  a  very  simple  one :  the  young 
man  was  to  study  less,  and  ride  on 
horseback  every  day.  With  this 
recipe  the  father  posted  to  Binfield ; 
arid  Pope,  having  the  good  sense  to 
follow  the  prescribed  course,  speed- 
ily got  well."  This  good  office  was 
kindly  thought  of  and  repaid. 
Twenty  years  after,  Pope  used  all 
his  influence  through  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  get  an  abbacy  in  France 
for  Southcote  j  one  among  many 
friendly  offices  which  embellish  his 
life. 

The  boy,  even  at  this  early  peri- 
od, was  not  without  friends  of  a 
class  who  might  have  been  sup- 
posed likely  to  polish  and  refine  him, 
"  He  was,  through  his  whole  life, 
ambitious  of  splendid  acquaint- 
ance/' says  Johnson,  with  that 
latent  contempt  for  the  character 
ol  his  hero  which  throws  a  curious 
tinge  of  depreciation  into  his  nar- 
rative. One  of  his  neighbours,  Sir 
William  Trumbull — a  man  experi- 
enced in  the  world,  and  who  had 
retired  to  the  precincts  of  the  Forest 
after  a  long  diplomatic  career — took 
up  young  Pope  with  a  warmth  of 
interest  which  probably  only  an 
old  man,  bored  with  his  surround- 
ings, and  half  pleased,  half  amused 
by  the  devices  of  the  vain  and  am- 
bitious lad,  could  have  felt.  "  They 
rode  out  together  almost  daily, 
r<  ad  their  favourite  classic  authors 
together,  and,  when  absent,  kept 
up  a  correspondence."  Sir  William 
was  sixty,  and  his  young  friend 
bat  sixteen;  but,  no  doubt,  the 
society  of  the  accomplished  little 
humpback,  made  a  diversion  to 


the  old  statesman  from  the  mon- 
otony of  the  woodland  rides  and 
the  dulness  of  country  neighbours. 
When  the  '  Pastorals ;  were  written 
they  were  carried  to  this  earliest 
patron  to  be  criticised  and  ap- 
proved ;  and  Sir  William  must  have 
felt  his  liking  justified.  Of  the 
few  letters  that  passed  between  this 
pair  of  friends,  the  old  man's  are 
pleasant,  indulgent,  and  affection- 
ate; and  the  replies  are  as  fine, 
abstract,  and  artificial  as  the  letters 
of  such  a  youth  might  be  expected 
to  be.  The  fact  is,  indeed,  that 
almost  everybody  whose  letters  to 
him  are  preserved  surpasses  the 
letters  of  Pope,  which  are  always, 
in  the  first  half  of  his  life,  made- 
up  specimens  of  composition  man- 
ufactured into  the  sprightly,  the 
solemn,  the  poetic,  and  the  gallant, 
according  as  they  were  wanted, 
and  in  each  vein  overdoing  the 
part.  How  anybody,  much  less  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  could  manage  to 
fill  so  many  sheets  of  paper  without 
giving  a  single  clue  to  his  own  in- 
dividuality, or  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding  him,  is  very  extraor- 
dinary. He  writes  about  poetry — 
his  own  or  other  people's;  he  makes 
handsome  cut  -  and  -  dry  remarks 
about  friendship,  and  the  delights 
of  study,  and  other  cognate  sub- 
jects ;  but  what  or  who  he  was 
— what  were  his  surroundings,  his 
position,  the  human  circumstances 
about  him — there  is  absolutely  no- 
thing to  tell.  Almost  the  only  in- 
dication we  have  of  the  dim  world 
about  Binfield  is  in  the  following 
description  : — 

"  I  have  now  changed  the  scene," 
he  writes  to  "Wycherley,  "from  the 
town  to  the  country  —  from  Will's 
Coffeehouse  to  Windsor  Forest.  I  find 
no  other  difference  than  this  betwixt 
the  common  town- wits  and  the  down- 
right country-fools  :  that  the  first  are 
partly  in  the  wrong,  with  a  little  more 
flourish  and  gaiety,  and  the  last  neither 
in  the  right  nor  the  wrong,  but  con- 
firmed in  a  stupid,  settled  medium  be- 
twixt both.  .  .  .  Ours  are  a  sort 
of  modest  inoffensive  people,  who 
neither  have  sense  nor  pretend  to  have 
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any,  but  indulge  a  jovial  sort  of  dul- 
ness.  They  are  commonly  known  in 
the  world  by  the  name  of  honest,  civil 
gentlemen.  They  live  much  as  they 
ride — at  random  ;  a  kind  of  hunting-life, 
pursuing  with  earnestness  and  hazard 
something  not  worth  the  catching — 
never  in  the  way  nor  out  of  it.  I  can't 
but  prefer  solitude  to  the  company  of 
all  these." 

A  little  later,  when  be  bad  be- 
come as  mucb  of  a  man  as  be  ever 
was,  he  once  more  becomes  con- 
scious for  a  second  of  the  outer 
world.  "  I  assure  you  I  am  looked 
on  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  very 
well-disposed  person,"  he  says ; 
"  no  great  hunter,  indeed,  but  a 
great  admirer  of  the  noble  sport, 
and  only  unhappy  in  my  want  of 
constitution  for  that  and  drinking. 
They  all  say  'tis  a  pity  I  am  so 
sickly ;  and  I  think  'tis  pity  they 
are  so  healthy,"  the  young  man 
adds,  with  a  certain  sense  of  hu- 
mour. These  brief  notices  are  the 
only  indications  of  his  external 
life  that  can  be  gleaned  out  of  one 
large  volume  of  letters.  Here  and 
there  in  his  poems  he  gives,  it  is 
true,  an  artful  sketch  of  his  home, 
in  which  the  Pope  household  is 
seen  as  through  a  magnifying-glass 
— elevated,  enlarged,  and  height- 
ened. It  is  the  kind  of  sketch 
which  would  have  been  suitable 
for  the  inmates  of  Chatsworth  or 
Arundel — but  is  ludicrously  grand 
when  it  refers  to  the  cottage  at 
Binfield  with  its  twenty  acres,  how- 
ever kindly  and  aifectionate  that 
home  may  have  been. 

There  are  many  curious  and  very 
evident  differences  between  the 
life  of  a  man  of  letters  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  at  the 
present  moment.  A  certain  fresh- 
ness of  interest  and  curiosity  as  to 
the  genus  Author  seems  to  have 
existed  amid  all  the  artificial  and 
conventional  features  of  an  age 
much  less  spontaneous  and  natural 
than  our  own.  Perhaps  the  reason 
was,  that  literature  was  kept  within 
a  much  smaller  circle,  and  the  credit 
of  all  who  professed,  to  be  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters  was  involved 


in  elevating  the  pretensions  of  ge- 
nius. Gay,  whose  powers  were  but 
of  a  secondary  order,  and  who  be- 
gan life  in  a  linen-draper's  shop, 
was  soured  and  spirit-broken  by 
being  offered  only  an  appointment 
as  gentleman-usher  at  Court,  in 
consequence  of  his  poetic  fame ; 
and  Pope,  a  greater  genius,  though 
accepting  no  rewards,  seems  to  have 
stepped  at  once  into  the  best  so- 
ciety which  England  could  give 
him  on  the  sole  score  of  his  poetry, 
and  without  even  the  social  gifts 
or  power  of  conversation  which 
sometimes  supplement  such  claims. 
Nowadays,  the  young  aspirant  has 
less  easy  work.  Success  brings 
him  a  substantial  and  honest  re- 
ward, no  doubt,  but  it  does  not 
bring  him  the  adulation,  the  com- 
pliment, the  social  elevation  of  old. 
Literature  has  become  a  profession 
like  any  other  in  our  days.  The 
man  who  reaches  its  highest  pin- 
nacle makes  for  himself  a  place  in 
the  world  exactly  as  a  great  soldier, 
a  great  doctor,  or  lawyer  does ; 
but  his  genius,  of  itself,  does 
not  make  him  free  of  all  classes, 
or  give  him  a  position  of  universal 
privilege,  as  it  was  once  supposed 
to  do.  Young  writers  would  save 
themselves  some  pangs  did  they 
fully  recognise  this  fact.  A  young 
poet,  whatever  his  genius,  issuing 
from  a  humble  household  like  that 
at  Binfield,  would  have  no  more 
chance  of  being  petted  by  maids  of 
honour  and  nattered  by  lettered 
nobles  in  the  present  day,  than  he 
would  have  of  being  made  Prime 
Minister.  This  discovery  often 
adds  a  special  twinge  to  the  many 
lesser  miseries  of  the  literary  pro- 
fession; for  the  failure  of  false 
expectations  is  always  accompanied 
with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  more 
stinging  and  painful,  because  less 
noble  and  elevated,  than  the  pang 
which  follows  the  destruction  of 
real  hopes. 

The  '  Pastorals '  were  sent  by  Sir 
William  Trumbull  to  Wycherley, 
and  from  Wycherley  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Walsh,  and  had  a  pri- 
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vate  circulation,  sufficient  in  those 
days  to  give  fame,  before  they  were 
presented  to  the  general  public. 
"  Pope  had  now  declared  himself 
a  poet,"  says  Dr  Johnson  ;  "  and, 
thinking  himself  entitled  to  poeti- 
cal conversation,  began  at  seventeen 
to  frequent  Will's,  a  coffeehouse 
on  the  north  side  of  Russell  Street, 
in  Covent  Garden,  where  the  wits 
of  that  time  used  to  assem- 
ble." His  acquaintance  multiplied. 
Walsh,  one  of  the  aforesaid  "  wits," 
himself  a  minor  poet  arid  kindly 
critic,  instantly  extended  his  friend- 
ship to  the  youth,  and  invited  him 
to  his  house.  He  is  recorded  also 
to  have  given  at  least  one  piece  of 
advice  which  is  memorable  and 
characteristic.  "We  had  several 
great  poets,"  he  told  the  young 
author,  "but  we  never  had  one 
great  poet  who  was  correct ;  and 
he  desired  me  to  make  that  my 
study  and  aim  ;"  an  advice  which 
it  is  evident  was  thoroughly  laid 
to  heart.  The  private  circulation 
of  the  manuscript  at  last  brought 
it  under  the  notice  of  one  of  the 
enterprising  publishers  of  the  day, 
and  led  to  the  following  proposal : — 

'  SIR, — 1  have  lately  seen  a  Pastoral 
of  yours  in  Mr  Walsh's  and  Oongreve's 
hands,  which  is  extremely  fine,  and  is 
approved  by  the  best  judges  of  poetry. 
I  remember  I  have  formerly  seen  you  in 
my  shop,  and  am  sorry  I  did  not  improve 
my  acquaintance  with  you.  If  you  de- 
sign your  poem  for  the  press,  no  one 
shall  be  more  careful  in  printing  it,  nor 
no  one  can  give  greater  encouragement 
to  it  than,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  JACOB  TONSON." 

Alas  for  the  good  old  days ! 
Where  is  there  now  to  be  found  a 
publisher  at  once  so  frank  and  so 
condescending  1 

The  'Pastorals/  we  avow  with  hu- 
mility, are  to  ourselves  impossible 
reading,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to 
give  any  opinion  on  them ;  but  if 
the  reader  would  like  to  have  Mr 
Walsh's  views,  his  opinion  was, 
that  "  'tis  no  flattery  at  all  to  say 
that  Virgil  had  written  nothing  so 
good  at  his  age  ;"  and  that  though 


"he  has  taken  very  freely  from  the 
ancients,  what  he  has  mixed  of  his 
own  with  theirs  is  not  inferior  to 
what  he  has  taken  from  them." 
They  were  published  in  1709,  when 
the  author  was  twenty-one,  though 
written  four  or  five  years  before. 
In  the  same  volume  were  the  pas- 
torals of  Ambrose  Phillips,  works 
happily  gone  out  of  human  ken  by 
this  time,  but  which  were  the 
means  of  bringing  Pope  into  the 
lists  of  personal  strife,  and  awaken- 
ing all  the  expedients  of  mad  and 
bitter  vanity  in  which  his  genius 
was  so  fruitful.  This  is  not  a  criti- 
cism on  his  works,  but  an  account 
of  his  life ;  and  the  quarrels,  at- 
tacks, subterfuges  of  all  kinds, 
plots  and  conspiracies  full  of  end- 
less ingenuity,  perpetual  self-asser- 
tion and  wild  struggling  for  the 
pre-eminence,  of  which  his  life  is 
full,  cannot  but  come  forward  at  a 
very  early  period  into  any  narrative 
of  an  existence  so  full  of  war  and 
commotion.  So  long  as  he  had 
not  dared  the  ordeal  of  public  criti- 
cism, the  young  man's  temper  seems 
placid  enough.  He  was  master  of 
his  own  actions,  his  own  teacher,  a 
law  to  himself;  nobody  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  curb  or  interfere 
with  him.  His  superiority  to  all 
his  poetical  contemporaries  was  so 
unquestionable  that  his  temptations 
to  self-regard  must  have  been  some- 
thing like  those  of  a  king,  who 
stands  alone.  His  early  critics  fed 
him  with  compliments,  nourishing 
the  appetite  for  praise  which  was 
evidently  fierce  within  him.  Every 
circumstance  of  his  early  education 
conspired  against  the  undisciplined 
boy.  He  was  in  full  possession 
of  that  "little  learning"  which, 
with  curious  unconsciousness,  he 
characterises  so  justly.  Wycherley, 
who  had  then  a  certain  rank  as  a 
poet,  respectfully  submitted  his 
compositions  to  the  criticism  of 
the  lad,  and  was  mauled  by  him 
with  the  frank  insolence  of  youth  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  his  own  turn 
Pope  could  not  bear  it.  His  wars 
began  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
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his  first  public  appearance  ;  but  be- 
fore entering  upon  that  stormy  tale, 
we  will  pause  to  note  the  sweeter 
side  of  the  poet's  life. 

This  softer  strain  in  the  unmelo- 
dious  existence  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  romance  ;  and  yet  it  was 
all  that  stood  for  romance  in  Pope's 
history.  He  became  acquainted 
with  the  sisters,  Martha  and  Teresa 
Blount,  at  a  very  early  period, 
when  all  three,  it  is  supposed,  were 
under  twenty.  They  were  daugh- 
ters of  one  of  the  Catholic  families 
of  the  country-side,  and  accord- 
ingly had  the  link  of  a  common 
faith  (such  as  it  was)  to  the  young 
poet.  Their  home  was  at  Maple- 
Durham,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  not  far  from  Reading ;  and 
Pope  was  familiar  at  the  same  time 
in  the  house  of  their  uncle,  Mr 
Englefield,  at  Whiteknights  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  two  fair 
young  women,  above  him  in  rank, 
touched  by  the  enthusiasm  for 
poetry,  which  was  then  a  mark  of 
superiority,  and  no  doubt  feeling 
the  little  hunchback  a  very  safe 
acquaintance,  evidently  received  his 
attentions  and  answered  his  letters, 
and  made  a  pleasant  little  excite- 
ment out  of  his  friendship,  in  its 
earlier  days  at  least.  He  was  not 
a  man  whom  it  was  possible  to 
marry ;  a  fact  which  in  itself,  though 
not  complimentary  to  the  hero,  was, 
as  it  continues  to  be,  a  wonderful 
recommendation  to  female  friend- 
ship. It  is  indeed  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  make  that  much-dis- 
puted possibility,  a  true  and  warm 
friendship  between  man  and  woman 
without  any  mixture  of  love,  into 
a  real  and  pleasant  fact.  Fools 
will  scoff,  no  doubt,  and  critics  of 
impure  imaginations  revile  ;  but  it 
must  be  a  very  lively  fancy  indeed 
which  can  suppose  any  closer  bond 
between  the  little  poet  and  these 
two  beautiful  sisters.  The  tie  was 
closer,  softer  than  that  of  any  other 
friendship:  hovering  over  it,  like 
the  figures  of  his  own  sylphs,  were 
reflections  as  it  were  of  other  bonds ; 
mutual  admirations,  such  as  men 


cannot  entertain  for  each  other, 
soft  railleries,  a  touch  of  tenderness 
more  familiar,  more  respectful  than 
anything  that  could  be  exchanged 
between  Jack  and  Tom ;  altogether, 
a  union  refined  and  visionary,  as 
well  as  constant  and  real.  Martha 
Blount  made  up  to  Pope  for  the 
sister  whom  he  had  not,  for  the 
wife  whom  he  could  not  have,  and 
yet  was  unlike  both  wife  and  sister. 
The  link  is  one  so  fine,  so  delicate, 
so  natural,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  define  it ;  and  all  the  more 
so  as  vanity  on  both  sides — and 
especially  the  vanity  of  men,  who 
are  rarely  humble  enough  to  put 
the  possibility  of  love  out  of  the 
question — realises  so  seldom  this 
touching  and  consolatory  bond.  To 
Pope  in  his  youth  it  was  evidently 
as  good  as  any  love-making,  and 
developed  what  humanity  was  in 
him  j  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
green  spots  in  his  maturer  life. 
His  formal  stilted  letters  melt 
into  a  kind  of  nature  when  he 
addresses  the  sisters ;  his  hard 
notes  about  business  warm  with 
a  kind  of  domesticity  when  he 
sends  his  correspondent  the  kind 
wishes  of  "  Mrs  Patty."  One  last 
exclamation  on  her  part,  reported 
at  second  or  third  hand  by  his  bio- 
graphers, seems  to  imply  that  she 
had  grown  weary  at  the  end  of 
his  long  invalidism  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  to  the  last  he  at  least  was 
faithful  to  the  friend  of  his  whole 
life.  The  beginning  of  the  friend- 
ship is  lost  in  conjecture,  and  at 
first  opinions  are  divided  as  to 
which  of  the  sisters  was  his  favourite 
correspondent.  And  the  letters 
themselves  in  these  early  days, 
when  the  trio  were  still  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  many  things 
may  have  seemed  possible  which 
after  existence  forbade,  are  curi- 
ously diversified  with  coolnesses 
and  reconciliations.  %  It  is  Teresa, 
the  elder,  who  first  calls  forth  the 
homage  of  the  poet.  The  Lines 
"  to  a  Young  Lady,  with  the  works 
of  Voiture,"  were  published  in 
1712,  and  were  contained  in  a 
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volume  sent  with  a  certain-  lover- 
like  art  to  Martha;  but  there  is- 
not  the  smallest  trace  of  love  in  the 
verses  themselves,  unless  the  warmth 
of  the  poet's  expostulation  against 
marriage  should  mean  more  than 
lios  on  the  surface.  "  Ah,"  he  cries, 
addressing  a  beautiful  young  woman 
of  three  or  four  and  twenty — 

"Ah,  quit  not  the  free  innocence  of  life 
For  the  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  wife, 
N;>r    let    false    shows    nor    empty   titles 

please ; 
Am  not  at  joy,  but  rest  content  with 


But,  madame,  if  the  fates  withstand,  and 

you 

Are  destined  Hymen's  willing  victim  too, 
Tiust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless 

charms — 

Those  age  or  sickness  soon  or  late  dis- 
arms ; 

Good-humour  only  teaches  charms  to  last, 
Still  makes  new  conquests,  and  maintains 
the  past." 

This  philosophical  strain  does 
not  sound  much  like  love.  Neither 
is  there  the  slightest  appearance  of 
passion  in  the  clear  description  of 
her  changed  occupations  when  she 
leaves  town,  and  goes  from  its  de- 
lights :— 

"  To  plain  work  and  to  purling  brooks, 
Ol  1-fashioned  halls,  dull  courts,  and  croak- 
ing rooks, 

Shewent.from  opera,  park,  assembly, play, 
To  morning  walks  and  prayers  three  times 

a-day, 

To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bohea, 
To  muse  and  spill  her  solitary  tea, 
Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon  ; 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at 

noon, 

Divert  her  eyes  with  pictures  in  the  fire, 
Hum  half  a  tune,  tell  stories  to  the  squire ; 
U{  to  her  godly  garret  after  seven, 
Thare  starve  and  pray,  for  that's  the  way 
to  heaven." 

[n  this  poem  there  is  again  a 
hint  at  the  miseries  of  wedlock, 
and  the  rude  squire,  "  whose  game 
is  whist,  whose  treat  a  toast  in 
sack"— 

"  Whose  laughs  are   hearty,  though  his 

jests  are  coarse, 
And  loves  you  best  of  all  things— but  his 

horse." 

The  inference  of  the  unprejudiced 
reader  would  be,  that  in  Pope's 
opinion  Teresa  Blount  was  likely 


to  make  a  loveless  and  interested 
match — an  idea  still  further  justi- 
fied by  the  very  curious  and  unex- 
plained gift  to  her,  made  five  years 
after,  of  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds 
a-year  for  six  vears,  on  condition 
that  she  should  not  be  married 
during  that  time.  Her  father  had 
died,  and  the  sisters,  with  their 
mother,  were  poorer  than  when  at 
Maple-Durham;  but  still  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  sufficient 
poverty  to  make  such  a  benefaction 
necessary.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
one  of  the  many  commentators  on 
the  subject  to  have  been  prelimin- 
ary to  a  "  connubial  settlement ; " 
but  all  this  is  matter  of  the  merest 
conjecture,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  letters  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  love  or  marriage  (except  in  the 
abstract)  had  ever  been  spoken  of 
between  them.  "All  I  am  good 
for/'  he  writes  to  her,  "  is  to  write 
a  civil  letter,  or  make  a  fine  speech. 
The  truth  is  that,  considering  how 
often  and  how  openly  I  have  de- 
clared love  to  you,  I  am  astonished 
and  a  little  affronted  that  you  have 
not  forbid  my  correspondence,  and 
directly  said,  See  my  face  no  more. 
.  .  .  All  I  mean  by  this  is,  that 
either  you  or  I  cannot  be  in  love 
with  the  other:  I  leave  you  to 
guess  which  of  the  two  is  that 
stupid  and  insensible  creature,  so 
blind  to  the  other's  excellences  and 
charms." 

Presently,  however,  the  skies 
cloud  over  between  the  two  friends. 
Teresa  becomes  offended,  one  does 
not  know  why.  There  are  some 
brief  deprecatory  notes  from  Pope, 
remonstrating.  One  day  he  says, 
"  It  is  really  a  great  concern  to  me 
that  you  mistook  me  so  much  this 
morning."  In  another  letter  it  has 
come  to  the  final  issue :  "  Either 
you  would  have  me  your  friend,  or 
you  would  not.  If  you  would, 
why  do  you  refuse  any  service  I 
can  do  you1?  If  you  would  not, 
why  do  you  ever  receive  any  1  " 
Day  by  day  the  breach  evidently 
grew  more  serious.  He  would 
seem  to  have  had  her  business- 
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affairs  in  his  hands,  and  either  to 
have  dissatisfied  her  by  his  man- 
agement, or  to  have  affronted  her 
in  some  unknown  way  which  makes 
everything  he  does  unpalatable  to 
her.  He  writes  at  greater  length  as 
the  misunderstanding  grows  : — 

"  Madam, — I  am  too  much  out  of  order 
to  trouble  you  with  a  long  letter  ;  but  I 
desire  to  know  what  is  your  meaning,  to 
resent  my  complying  with  your  request, 
and  endeavouring  to  serve  you  in  the 
way  you  proposed,  as  if  I  had  done  you 
some  great  injury?  You  told  me  if 
such  a  thing  was  the  secret  of  my  heart 
you  should  entirely  forgive,  and  think 
well  of  me.  I  told  it,  and  find  the  con- 
trary. You  pretended  so  much  genero- 
sity as  to  offer  your  service  in  my  behalf. 
The  minute  after  you  did  me  as  ill  an 
office  as  you  could,  in  telling  the  party 
concerned  it  was  all  but  an  amusement, 
occasioned  by  my  loss  of  another  lady. 

"  You  express  yourself  desirous  of  in- 
creasing your  present  income  upon  life. 
I  proposed  the  only  method  I  then 
could  find,  and  you  encouraged  me  to 
proceed  in  it.  When  it  was  done  you 
received  it  as  if  it  were  an  affront ;  since 
when  I  find  the  very  thing  in  the  very 
manner  you  wished,  and  mention  it  to 
you,  you  don't  think  it  worth  an  an- 
swer. If  your  meaning  be  that  the  very 
things  you  ask  and  wish  become  odi- 
ous to  you,  when  it  is  I  that  comply  with 
them  or  bring  them  about,  pray  own  it, 
and  deceive  me  no  longer  with  any 
thought  but  that  you  hate  me.  My 
friendship  is  too  warm  and  sincere  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  therefore,  if  you  have  any 
meaning  tell  it  me,  or  }TOU  must  allow 
me  to  take  away  that  which  perhaps  you 
don't  care  to  keep." 

The  controversy  proceeds  in  the 
same  pathetic  strain — if  that  can 
be  called  a  controversy  of  which 
the  reader  sees  only  one  side.  The 
pathos  of  the  letters  is  very  unlike 
anything  Pope  ever  wrote  before 
or  after.  Perhaps  he  felt  it  was 
the  only  light  in  his  life  which  he 
was  thus  losing.  In  the  next  the 
injured  resignation  reaches  a  still 
higher  tone  : — 

"Madam, — Your  letter  gives  me  a 
concern  which  none  but  one  who  (in 
spite  of  all  accidents)  is  still  a  friend 
can  feel,  I  am  pleased,  however,  that 
anything  I  said  explains  my  past  actions 
or  Voids  in  a  better  sense  than  you  took 


them.  I  know  in  my  heart  (a  veiy 
un corrupt  witness)  that  I  was  constantly 
the  thing  I  professed  myself  to  be  to 
you — that  was  something  better,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  than  most  people  were 
capable  to  be  to  you  or  anybody  else. 
As  for  forgiveness,  I  am  approaching, 
I  hope,  to  the  time  and  condition  in. 
which  everybody  ought  to  give  it,  and 
to  ask  it  of  all  the  world.  I  sincerely 
do  so  with  regard  to  you,  and  beg  par- 
don also  for  that  fault  of  which  1  taxed 
others — my  vanity — which  made  me  so 
resenting.  ...  I  desire  extremely 
to  see  you  both  again  ;  yet  I  believe  I 
shall  see  you  no  more — and  I  sincerely 
hope  as  well  as  think  both  of  you  will 
be  glad  of  it.  I  therefore  wish  you  may 
each  of  you  find  all  you  desired  I  should 
be  in  some  one  whom  you  may  like  bet- 
ter to  see.  In  the  mean  time,  I  bear 
testimony  of  both  of  you  to  each  other 
that  I  have  certainly  known  you,  truly 
and  tenderly,  each  other's  friend,  and 
wish  you  a  long  enjoyment  of  each 
other's  love  and  affection." 

And  finally  the  strain  reaches  the 
sublime  of  unappreciated  but  al- 
ways faithful  affection  : — 

"Ladies, — Pray  think  me  sensible  of 
your  civility  and  good  meaning  in  ask- 
ing me  to  come  to  you. 

"You will  please  to  consider  that  my 
coming  or  not  is  a  thing  indifferent  to 
both  of  you.  But  God  knows  it  is  far 
otherwise  to  me  in  respect  to  one  of 
you. 

"I  scarce  ever  come  but  one  of  two 
things  happens,  which  equally  affect 
me  to  the  soul — either  I  make  her  un- 
easy or  I  see  her  unkind. 

"If  she  has  any  tenderness,  I  can 
only  give  her  every  day  trouble  and 
melancholy.  If  she  has  none,  the  daily 
sight  of  so  undeserved  a  coldness  must 
wound  her  to  death. 

"  It  is  forcing  one  of  us  to  do  a  very 
hard  and  very  unjust  thing  to  the 
other. 

"  My  continuing  to  see  you  will,  by 
turns,  tease  all  of  us.  My  staying  away 
can  at  worst  be  of  ill  consequence  only 
to  myself. 

"And  as  one  of  us  is  to  be  sacrificed, 
I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  who  shall  be 
the  person." 

To  this  rhythmic  utterance  was 
the  poor  poet  brought  at  last.  And 
certainly  the  quarrel  must  have 
been  a  very  desperate  one  to  war- 
rant such  despair.  Teresa  Blount 
soon  after  disappears  altogether 
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from  the  story.  There  is  a  world 
of  conjecture  as  to  the  reason  ;  but 
the.  materials  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment are  only  those  here  given — 
and  what  it  was  is  never  now 
likely  to  be  known,  nor  indeed  is 
it  of  any  great  importance.  Martha 
continued  the  poet's  bosom  friend. 
If  any  of  his  letters  could  be  called 
familiar,  it  would  be  his  letters  to 
her.  He  opened  himself  to  Mrs 
Patty  if  to  any  human  being.  He 
describes  his  journeys  to  her,  and 
(minutely)  the  different  places  he 
visits ;  though,  when  the  moment 
came  to  make  merchandise  of  these 
letters,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cut 
out  the  bit  of  description  or  the 
fine  sentiment  he  wanted,  and  add 
it  to  any  other  that  might  chance 
to  need  embellishment.  But  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  faithful  to 
her.  "Their  acquaintance  began 
early,"  says  Dr  Johnson  —  "  the 
life  of  each  was  pictured  on  the 
other's  mind  —  their  conversation, 
therefore,  was  endearing ;  for  when 
they  met  there  was  an  immediate 
coalition  of  congenial  notions." 
And  there  is  something  in  this  long 
faithfulness  of  a  life  to  a  tie  which 
was  enforced  by  no  bonds  either  of 
law  or  custom,  which  in  itself  has  a 
certain  nobleness.  It  is  supposed 
that  Mrs  Martha  fell  into  evil 
repute  with  some  straitlaced  people 
in  consequence  of  this  close  friend- 
ship ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  evil  thinking  must  have 
been  driven  to  the  last  strait  to 
compound  its  fables.  If  anybody 
might  have  been  allowed  the  solace 
of  a  sympathetic  woman's  friend- 
ship, it  surely  should  have  been 
the  deformed  and  invalid  Pope. 

We  have,  however,  left  the  main 
stream  of  his  life  for  this  little 
current  of  tender  sentiment.  The 
publication  of  his  'Essay  on  Criti- 
cism' was  the  beginning  of  strife. 
It  was  a  curious  subject  for  a 
young  poet  who  had  as  yet  suffered 
nothing  from  criticism ;  and  the 
belligerent  impulse  of  youth,  al- 
ways prone  to  set  things  in  general 
to  rights,  tempted  him  to  intro- 


duce, at  full  length  and  in  the 
plainest  way,  one  of  the  most 
trenchant  critics  of  the  day. 

"  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak, 
And  stares  tremendous  with  a  threatening 

eye, 
Like  some  grim  tyrant  in  old  tapestry," 

says  the  rash  and  irreverent  youth. 
Dennis,  who  had  written  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  of  Appius  and  Vir- 
ginia, was  one  of  the  foremost 
critics  of  the  period.  No  doubt  the 
terse  little  sketch  is  very  graphic, 
and,  minute  as  it  is,  brings  the  vic- 
tim before  us  with  appalling  dis- 
tinctness. As  soon  as  it  was  known 
who  the  author  was — for  the  poem 
was  published  anonymously— the 
offended  critic  retaliated.  He  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  been  "  at- 
tacked in  his  person  instead  of  his 
writings,"  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
repay  his  assailant  in  kind.  "  In- 
quire," he  says,  "  between  Sunning- 
hill  and  Oakingham  for  a  young 
short  squat  gentleman,  the  very 
bow  of  the  god  of  love,  and  tell 
me  whether  he  be  a  proper  person 
to  make  personal  reflections.  He 
may  extol  the  ancients,  but  he  has 
reason  to  thank  the  gods  that  he 
was  born  a  modern ;  for  had  he 
been  born  of  Grecian  parents,  and 
his  father  consequently  had  by  law 
had  the  absolute  disposal  of  him,  his 
life  had  been  no  longer  than  that  of 
one  of  his  poems — the  life  of  half 
a  day.  Let  the  person  of  a  gentle- 
man of  his  parts  be  never  so  con- 
temptible, his  inward  man  is  ten 
times  more  ridiculous ;  it  being 
impossible  that  his  outward  form, 
though  it  be  that  of  downright 
mockery,  should  differ  so  much 
from  human  shape  as  his  unthink- 
ing immaterial  part  does  from  hu- 
man understanding."  Such  was 
the  amiable  manner  in  which  liter- 
ary quarrels  were  conducted  in  the 
Augustan  age. 

Of  this  assault  Pope  writes  with 
dignified  calm,  which  unfortunately 
was  very  shortlived,  to  his  corre- 
spondent Mr  Caryl.  "  I  shall  cer- 
tainly never  make  the  least  reply 
to  him,"  he  says,  "  not  only  because 
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you  advise  me,  but  because  I  have 
ever  been  of  opinion  that  if  a  book 
can't  answer  for  itself  to  the  pub- 
lic, 'tis  to  no  sort  of  purpose  for  its 
author  to  do  it."  He  repeats  a 
similar  sentiment  in  a  letter  to 
Addison,  when  condoling  with  him 
two  years  later,  in  1713,  on  an  attack 
made  by  the  same  scandalous  critic. 
"  Your  opinion  that  it  is  entirely  to 
be  neglected  would  have  been  my 
own  had  it  been  my  own  case,"  he 
says;  "but  I  felt  more  warmth 
here  than  I  did  when  first  I  saw 
his  book  against  myself  (though, 
indeed,  in  two  minutes  it  made  me 
heartily  merry)."  These  are  very 
fine  sentiments  from  the  author  of 
the  *  Dunciad.7  Addison  made  up 
to  him  by  a  most  favourable  notice 
in  the  '  Spectator/  for  which  Pope 
wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  the  hum- 
blest thanks ;  then,  lest  he  should 
have  deceived  himself,  and  Steele 
should  be  the  author  of  the  notice, 
the  wily  poet  sent  his  acknowledg- 
ments also  to  Addison's  coadjutor. 
The  correspondence  thus  begun 
with  the  representatives  of  what 
was  periodical  literature  in  these 
days  brought  Pope  temporarily  into 
their  circle,  and  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  'Messiah,'  and  of  the 
well-known  and  much  commended 
ode,  'A  Dying  Christian  to  his 
Soul,'  in  the  'Spectator.'  He 
maintained  a  correspondence  for 
some  time  both  with  Addison  and 
Steele,  and  wrote  a  prologue  to  the 
play  of  '  Cato,'  by  way  of  homage  to 
the  most  popular  man  of  letters 
that  ever  reigned  in  England.  Pope 
himself  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  its  success.  "  Cato,"  he  says, 
"was  not  so  much  the  wonder  of 
Rome  in  his  day  as  he  is  of  Britons 
in  ours.  The  numerous  and  violent 
claps  of  the  Whig  party  on  one  side 
of  the  theatre  were  echoed  back  by 
the  Tories  on  the  other.  This  was 
the  case,  too,  of  the  prologue  writer, 
who  was  clapped  into  a  stanch  Whig, 
sore  against  my  will,  at  almost  every 
two  lines."  The  prologue  was  after- 
wards printed  in  the  'Spectator/ 
with  some  lines  of  commendation 


from  Steele.  Pope's  admiration  for 
Addison,  or  his  natural  spite,  or 
some  other  mingled  reason,  led  him, 
however,  on  the  same  occasion,  into 
a  very  different  kind  of  perform- 
ance. 'Cato'  was  attacked  in  a 
violent  pamphlet  by  Dennis,  whose 
remarks  on  the  author  of  the  'Essay 
on  Criticism'  have  been  already 
quoted.  It  was  an  opportunity  of 
vengeance ;  and  it  would  seem, 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  Addison, 
that  Pope  had  offered  to  enter  the 
lists  in  his  behalf.  He  congratu- 
lates him  "  on  'having  his  share 
in  that  which  all  the  great  men 
and  all  the  good  men  that  ever 
lived  have  had  their  part  of — 
Envy  and  Calumny;"  and  adds, 
"You  may  conclude  from  what 
I  here  say  that  it  was  never  in 
my  thoughts  to  have  offered  you 
my  pen  in  any  direct  reply  to 
such  a  critic,  but  only  in  some 
little  raillery  —  not  in  defence 
of  you,  but  in  contempt  of  him." 
It  is  evident  by  this  that  Addison 
had  discouraged  the  suggestion, 
but  Pope  was  not  to  be  balked. 
'  The  Narrative  of  Dr  Robert  Norris 
on  the  Frenzy  of  J.  D.;  was  pub- 
lished a  few  months  after  the  first 
appearance  of  '  Cato.'  There  is  no 
attempt  in  this  extraordinary  pro- 
duction to  defend  Addison  or  his 
play.  It  is  a  mere  personal  attack 
of  the  fiercest  and  coarsest  kind, 
neither  graphic  nor  amusing,  even 
in  its  villanous  way — a  brutal  on- 
slaught, at  once  mean  and  malig- 
nant, with  no  reason  nor  nature  in 
it.  "  Norris  was  an  apothecary  or 
quack  in  Hatton  Garden,  where  he 
displayed  his  sign  of  the  Golden 
Pestle  and  Mortar,  and  professed 
to  have  thirty  years'  experience  in 
the  expeditious  cure  of  lunatics." 
This  practitioner  is  represented  as 
being  called  to  the  bedside  of  Den- 
nis up  three  pair  of  stairs,  in  a 
miserable  room,  where  Lintot  the 
bookseller  is  found  ministering  to 
the  raving  critic.  No  piece  of  local 
spite  launched  by  one  angry  vestry- 
man at  another  could  be  more  con- 
temptible than  this  ebullition  of 
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the  greatest  poet  of  the  age.  It 
yields  the  palm  of  grossness  only 
to  mother  performance  of  the  same 
description  on  the  Alleged  poisoning 
of  Curll,  afterwards  produced  by 
the  same  hand,  which  is  perhaps  a 
little  more  filthy,  though  not  more 
despicable.  Commentators  of  course 
are  to  be  found  who  find  humour 
in  these  detestable  pages,  but  even 
Wurburton  confesses  the  *  Narra- 
tive '  to  have  been  "  a  mean  per- 
formance, but  dictated  by  the  most 
generous  friendship;"  which,  he 
adds,  "meeting  in  the  person  de- 
fer ded  a  heart  incapable  of  the  like 
exertion  of  virtue,  was  not  received 
with  that  acknowledgment  which 
such  a  service  deserved." 

Fortunately  for  Addison's  char- 
acter, he  did  the  very  reverse  of 
acknowledging  the  service.  At  the 
risk  of  making  himself  a  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  than  Dennis,  he  im- 
mediately disclaimed  all  share  in 
the  villanous  publication.  "  Mr 
Addison  desires  me  to  tell  you," 
Steele  writes  to  Lintot,  "  he  wholly 
disapproves  the  manner  of  treating 
Mr  Dennis  in  a  little  pamphlet,  by 
way  of  Dr  Norris's  account.  When 
he  thinks  fit  to  take  notice  of  Mr 
Dennis's  objections  to  his  writings, 
he  will  do  it  in  a  way  Mr  Dennis 
will  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain of."  What  Addison  could 
have  done  else  it  is  hard  to  imagine ; 
though  the  fashion  of  the  time  was 
perhaps  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
poet  who  thus  demeaned  himself. 
Unfortunately  this  disavowal  sowed 
seeds  of  enmity  in  Pope's  mind, 
which  afterwards  came  to  bitter 
and  enduring  fruit. 

The  end  of  his  connection  with 
the  editors  of  the  '  Spectator '  and 

*  Guardian'  was  marked  by  an  other 
curious    little   episode   in  literary 
history.     A  series  of  papers  written 
by  Tickell    had  appeared   in  the 

*  Spectator,'  reviewing  the  Pastoral 
poets  from  Theocritus  downwards, 
in  v/hich  Phillips  was  largely  quoted, 
and  pronounced  to  be  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Spenser.     It  was  the 
same  Phillips  whose  Pastorals  had 


been  published  along  with  Pope's 
in  Tonson's  'Miscellany,'  and  the 
praise  is  said  to  have  been  "  dic- 
tated by  friendship," — a  motive- 
power  of  literary  criticism  with 
which  we  are  all  acquainted.  Fired 
with  the  injustice  done  him,  Pope 
wrote  for  the '  Guardian '  an  affected 
"Continuation  of  some  former  Papers 
on  the  Subj  ect  of  Pastorals,"  in  which 
he  makes  an  elaborate  comparison 
between  his  own  work  and  that  of 
Phillips,  to  the  pretended  advan- 
tage of  the  latter.  Phillips,  he 
says,  excels  in  simplicity,  a  quality 
in  which  even  Virgil  fails,  "who 
has  been  thought  guilty  of  too 
courtly  a  style.  .  .  .  Mr  Pope  has 
fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Virgil," 
he  adds,  with  mock  solemnity ;  and 
goes  on  to  applaud  the  judgment 
of  Phillips  in  describing  wolves  in 
England,  and  the  fertility  of  his 

fenius  in  producing  "  finer  beds  of 
owers  than  the  most  industrious 
gardener,"  his  roses,  endives,  lilies, 
kingcups,  and  daffodils  all  blowing 
in  the  same  season.  "With  what 
simplicity  he  introduces  two  shep- 
herds singing  alternately,"  says  the 
malicious  critic,  instancing  two  of 
poor  Phillips's  nonsense  verses, 
"  while  our  other  Pastoral  writer," 
he  adds,  bringing  in  with  equal 
vanity  and  skill  two  of  his  own 
polished  and  melodious  stanzas, 
"  in  expressing  the  same  thought, 
deviates  into  downright  poetry  !  " 
He  then  goes  on  to  instance  some 
specimens  of  the  native  English 
Pastoral,  which  he  applauds  his 
rival  for  having  caught  the  strain 
of— 

"  Diggon  Davy,  I  bid  hur  good -day, 
Or  Diggon  hur  is,  or  I  mis-say." 

And  another,  "  the  most  beautiful 
example  of  the  kind  I  ever  met 
with" — a  west-country  ballad,  in 
which  Cicely  begs  her  lover — 

"  Roger,  go  vetch  the  Kee,  or  else  tha  Zun 
Will  quite  bego,  bevore  a'have  half  a 
don." 

"  After  all  that  has  been  said,"  he 
concludes,  "  I  hope  none  can  think 
it  any  injustice  to  Mr  Pope  that  I 
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forbore  to  mention  him  as  a  Pas- 
toral writer,  since,  upon  the  whole, 
he  is  of  the  same  class  as  Moschus 
and  Bion,  whom  we  have  excluded 
from  that  rank  ;  and  of  whose  Ec- 
logues, as  well  as  of  some  of  Virgil's, 
it  may  be  said  that  (according  to 
the  description  we  have  given  of 
this  sort  of  poetry)  they  are  by  no 
means  Pastorals,  but  something 
better." 

This  amazing  production  was  in- 
serted by  Steele,  either  in  fright 
or  bewilderment,  and  raised  such  a 
ferment  as  may  be  supposed,  set- 
ting the  wits  agape  at  its  daring 
insolence  and  vanity,  and  driving 
the  pastoral  Phillips  half-mad  with 
rage.  He  is  said  to  have  put  up  a 
rod  in  the  public  room  at  Britton's 
coffeehouse,  with  which  to  take 
vengeance  upon  his  critic. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  bet- 
ter work  proceeded  with  it,  by  that 
curious  and  blessed  inconsistency 
of  human  nature  which  permits  the 
sweetest  fruit  to  grow  along  with 
the  bitterest.  The  'Rape  of  the 
Lock,'  the  '  Elegy  to  an  unfortunate 
Lady/  the  'Eloise  and  Abelard,' 
were  all  written  before  Pope  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty.  The 
rank  which  these  poems  take  in  the 
permanent  literature  of  the  country 
it  is  very  difficult  to  define.  They 
are  too  perfect  in  expression  to  fall 
into  the  second  class,  and  too  arti- 
ficial to  rise  to  the  first.  But  they 
were  undoubtedly  the  first  and 
most  powerful  productions  of  their 
age  in  poetry,  and  were  the  subject 
of  unbounded  panegyric  from  his 
contemporaries.  It  is  curious  to 
read  the  pages  of  elaborate  comment 
with  which  these  poems  are  accom- 
panied. "  If  it  should  be  thought," 
says  Warton,  in  one  of  his  many 
notes  to  the  'Rape  of  the  Lock,' 
after  a  comparison  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  Ariel  in  the  'Tempest' 
with  those  of  Ariel  in  Pope's  mas- 
terpiece, "  that  Shakespeare  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  ima- 
gined proper  employments  to  ima- 
ginary persons,  yet  it  must  be 
granted  that,  by  the  addition  of  the 


most  delicate  satire  to  the  most 
lively  fancy,  Pope,  in  a  following 
passage,  has  equalled  anything  in 
Shakespeare,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  author."  The  following  pas- 
sage is  this  : — 

"  Our  humble  province  is  to  guard  the 

Fair; 
Not  a  less  pleasing  though  less  glorious 

care, 

To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale  ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal 

flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in 

showers 
A  brighter  wash  ;   to  curl  their  waving 

hairs, 

Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow." 

This  is  put  in  comparison  with 
that  account  of  Ariel's  employ- 
ments in  which  he  "  runs  upon  the 
sharp  wind  of  the  north,"  dives 
"  in  to  the  fire,"  "  rides  on  the  curled 
clouds,"  and  fetches  "dew  from 
the  still  vext  Bermoothes!"  The 
commentators  again  and  again  re- 
mark upon  "the  exquisite  skill, 
humour,  and  pleasantry"  of  the 
poem,  the  "beautiful  fiction"  of 
this  and  that  passage.  "  There  is 
much  pleasantry  in  the  conduct  of 
this  scene,"  says  Warburton.  When 
Pope  himself  intimates  a  point  at 
which  four  lines  were  added — "  Ad- 
ded with  great  dexterity,  beauty, 
and  propriety  !  "  says  his  admiring 
editor.  In  the  'Elegy,'  the  foot- 
notes point  out  with  what  "  great 
tenderness  and  pathos"  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story  are  touched, 
and  the  striking  character  of  the 
opening  metaphor.  "Can  anything 
be  more  naturally  pathetic?"  again 
cries  Warburton.  The  same  critic 
tells  us,  when  we  reach  the  Prologue 
to  Addison's  '  Cato,'  that  this  and 
the  Epilogue  to '  Jane  Shore,'  which 
follows,  "are  the  most  perfect 
models  of  this  species  of  writing." 
Thus  the  poet  is  accompanied  at 
every  step  by  a  chorus  of  commen- 
tators ready  to  point  out  any  beauty 
to  the  reader,  who  otherwise  might 
miss  it.  Pope  himself  published  a 
'  Key  to  the  Lock,'  a  pamphlet  in- 
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ter  ded  to  insinuate  that  the  poem 
had  a  political  meaning ;  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  mere  expedi- 
ent to  widen  the  popularity  for 
which  he  had  an  unquenchable 
thirst. 

Great  as  was  the  fame  of  these 
poems,  however,  they  seem  to 
have  produced  more  praise  than 
pudding  to  their  author;  and  struck 
by  some  whimsy,  or  moved  by  some 
impulse  of  supposed  prudence,  he 
put;  himself  under  the  charge  of 
his  friend  Jervase  the  painter,  to 
learn  that  art  —  an  undertaking 
which  came  to  nothing.  "All  his 
poetry,  we  are  told,  had  not  brought 
hira  a  hundred  pounds/'  and  the 
young  author  wanted  money  and 
remunerative  work.  Long  before, 
Sir  William  Trumbull,  in  the  depths 
of  the  Forest,  had  suggested  to  him 
a  translation  of  the  '  Iliad/  and  the 
advice  had  been  echoed  by  Addison 
and  other  competent  counsellors. 
It  was  in  the  year  1713  that  he 
decided  to  act  upon  this  suggestion, 
and  began  his  translation.  The 
work  was  to  be  published  by  sub- 
scription, in  six  volumes,  at  one 
guinea  each  ;  and  Pope's  friends  im- 
mediately undertook  to  fill  up  his 
list  of  subscribers.  "  The  author 
shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have 
a  thousand  guineas  for  him,"  said 
Swift,  swaggering  in  an  ante- 
chamber at  court.  As  for  the 
work  itself,  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
no  light  or  easy  task.  His  educa- 
tion makes  it  impossible  to  suppose 
that  his  own  learning  could  have 
been  equal  to  the  undertaking ;  and 
though  he  assures  Addison,  at  the 
outset,  that  "the  Greek  fortifica- 
tion, upon  a  nearer  approach,  does 
not  appear  so  formidable  as  it  did, 
and  I  am  almost  apt  to  flatter  my- 
self that  Homer  secretly  seems  in- 
clined to  a  correspondence  with  me 
in  letting  me  into  a  good  part  of 
his  intentions,"  to  his  more  famil- 
iar friends  he  expressed  other 
sentiments.  "  In  the  beginning  of 
my  translating  Homer,"  he  said 
to  Spence,  "  I  wished  anybody 
would  hang  me  a  hundred  times. 
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It  sat  so  very  heavily  on  my  mind 
at  first,  that  I  often  used  to  dream 
of  it,  and  even  do  so  sometimes 
still  to  this  day.  My  dream  usually 
was  that  I  had  set  out  on  a  very 
long  journey,  puzzled  which  way  to 
take,  and  full  of  fears  that  I  should 
never  get  to  the  end  of  it."  "  My 
time  and  eyes  have  been  wholly  em- 
ployed upon  Homer,  whom  I  almost 
fear  I  shall  find  but  one  way  of  imi- 
tating, which  is  in  his  blindness/' 
he  writes  to  another  correspondent. 
"  I  am  perpetually  afflicted  with 
headaches,  that  very  much  affect 
my  sight." 

Then  matters  began  to  get  a 
little  better.  When  he  fell  into  the 
methodical  ways  of  a  translator, 
whose  work  is  cut  and  dry  before 
him,  and  got  into  the  habit  of  doing 
thirty  or  forty  lines  in  the  morning 
before  he  got  out  of  bed,  his  work 
became  easier  to  him.  "  Adieu  !  I 
am  going  to  forget  you,"  he  says  to 
Mr  Digby ;  "  this  minute  you  took 
up  all  my  mind — the  next,  I  shall 
think  of  nothing  but  the  reconcilia- 
tion with  Agamemnon  and  the  re- 
covery of  Briseis.  I  shall  be  Achil- 
les's  humble  servant  these  two 
months.  ...  It  is  not  to  be 
expressed  how  heartily  I  wish 
the  death  of  all  Homer's  heroes, 
one  after  another."  "  When  people 
talk  of  going  to  church,"  he  says  to 
his  friend  Jervase, "  I  think  of  sacri- 
fices and  libations  ;  when  I  see  the 
parson,  I  address  him  as  Chryses, 
priest  of  Apollo.  ...  I  have 
the  greatest  proof  in  nature  at 
present  of  the  amusing  power  of 
poetry,  for  it  takes  me  up  so  entire- 
ly that  I  scarce  see  what  passes 
under  my  nose,  and  hear  nothing 
that  is  said  about  me.  ...  I  now 
and  then  just  miss  you  as  I  step 
into  bed.  This  minute,  indeed,  I 
want  extremely  to  see  you  ;  the 
next,  I  shall  dream  of  nothing  but 
the  taking  of  Troy  or  the  recovery 
of  Briseis." 

As  for  the  work  itself,  Dr  John- 
son, who  has  no  confidence  in  Pope's 
scholarship,   evidently    gives    him 
credit  for  having  come  to  a  clear 
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perception  of  the  sense  of  his  author, 
chiefly  through  the  translations 
which  abounded  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English.  "  When  he  felt  himself 
deficient  he  sought  assistance;  and 
what  man  of  learning  would  refuse 
to  help  him  ?  "  Some  men  of  learn- 
ing were,  indeed,  employed  to  help 
him,  one  of  whom,  "  the  celebrated 
Jortin,"  made  notes  for  him  from 
Eustathius  for  three  or  four  guineas 
a-book.  Toilsome  as  the  labour 
was,  it  had  its  substantial  reward — 
a  reward,  perhaps,  unprecedented 
and  unequalled  in  its  way,  though 
the  actual  amount  of  money  gained 
has  been  surpassed  in  other  branches 
of  literature.  He  had  two  hundred 
pounds  for  each  volume  from  the 
publisher,  beside  the  subscriptions ; 
and  the  work  altogether  produced  a 
sum  of  £5320.  "  No  such  encour- 
agement to  literature  had  ever  be- 
fore been  manifested,"  says  Mr 
Carruthers.  The  poet  was  at 
once  delivered  out  of  his  supposed 
embarrassments ;  and  was  hence- 
forward able  to  act  for  himself, 
to  choose  his  own  residence,  and 
feel  himself  an  independent  man. 

The  disposal  of  this  sum  is  very 
curious,  and  will  make  the  mouths 
of  the  owners  of  small  fortunes 
water.  "  With  the  produce  of  this 
subscription,  which  he  had  too 
much  discretion  to  squander,  he 
secured  his  future  life  from  want  by 
considerable  annuities.  The  estate 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
found  to  have  been  charged  with 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  payable 
to  Pope,  which,  doubtless,  his  trans- 
lation enabled  him  to  purchase." 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  he  bought 
the  lease  of  his  house  at  Twicken- 
ham. One  rubs  one's  eyes  over 
the  marvellous  balance-sheet.  Five 
hundred  a-year  and  a  villa  out  of 
five  thousand  pounds  !  It  is  tan- 
talising to  have  such  a  difference 
held  up  before  us ;  the  entire  capital 
nowadays  would  not  purchase  the 
villa,  not  to  speak  of  the  annuity. 
It  is  curious,  at  the  same  time,  to 
note  the  way  in  which  this  large 
sum  was  attained.  The  subscribers 


seem  to  have  given  what  they  pleas- 
ed, though  the  price  was  fixed  at  a 
guinea  the  volume  ;  and  the  warmer 
the  friendship,  no  doubt,  the  larger 
would  be  the  subscription.  The 
King,  for  instance,  gave  £200,  and 
the  Prince  £100  for  their  copies. 
There  is  a  mixture  of  charity,  or 
at  least  alms,  in  the  transaction, 
which  might  be  unpalatable  to  a 
modern  author ;  though  it  hurt 
nobody's  feelings  in  those  days. 
But  how  literary  enthusiasm  should 
affect  rates  of  interest  is  a  more 
puzzling  question,  and  the  startled 
observer  is  left  uninformed.  The 
greatest  poet  now  would  find  it 
difficult  to  purchase  for  five  thou- 
sand pounds  a  villa  on  the  Thames, 
and  an  income  of  five  hundred 
a-year. 

Before  he  came  to  his  fortune, 
however,  Pope's  family  had  left 
Binfield.  He  writes  to  a  friend,  in 
his  magnificent  way,  that  his  father 
and  mother  "  had  disposed  of  their 
small  estate"  (the  twenty  acres), 
and  that  he  had  "found  an  asylum 
for  their  old  age  at  Chiswick,  under 
the  wing  of  my  Lord  Burlington." 
This  asylum  was  one  of  a  row  of 
houses  called  Mawson's  Buildings, 
which,  it  is  said,  still  remain  near 
the  landing-place.  Here  the  father 
died  to  whom  Pope  had  been  a 
good  son,  and  whose  death  he 
lamented  with  great  feeling. 

There  is  a  touching  little  note 
extant  addressed  to  Martha  Blount 
which  bears  all  the  traces  of  genu- 
ine grief :  "  My  poor  father  died 
last  night.  Believe,  since  I  don't 
forget  you  this  moment,  I  never 
shall,"  he  writes,  with  rare  and 
affecting  simplicity,  to  the  friend 
of  his  whole  life.  Every  evidence 
unites  in  proving  him  a  good  son,  as 
well  as  a  steady  and  constant  friend. 

Such  little  touches  as  these — so 
few,  so  brief,  so  scantily  sown  along 
the  arid  course  of  years — are  all  the 
traces  of  a  real  human  life  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Pope's  history.  Let 
us  pause  once  more  at  Twickenham 
villa,  procured  by  his  new  wealth, 
which,  in  the  barren  tale  filled  from 
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beginning  to  end  with  shadows 
instead  of  realities,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  stand  for  the  happiness 
of  the  poet's  life. 

The  house  which  now  occupies 
the;  site,  it  is  right  to  say,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  Pope.  It  is  not 
even  enlarged  from  the  nucleus  of 
his  little  house,  like  the  villa  at 
Binfield.  The  original  habitation, 
which  consisted  of  "a  small  hall 
paved  with  stone,  and  two  small 
parlours  on  each  side,"  with  a  cor- 
responding upper  floor — the  stereo- 
typed arrangement  still  faithfully 
retained  by  the  homely  British 
architect — has  totally  disappeared. 
A  stately  house,  with  wings,  and 
accommodation  for  a  family  of  dis- 
tinction, as  auctioneers  say,  looks 
now  over  the  pretty  lawns  upon  the 
everlasting  river,  which  takes  no 
heed  of  such  changes.  Most  people 
know  that  suburban  paradise.  Of 
its  kind  there  is  no  lovelier  spot. 
The  soft  slopes  of  Richmond  rise 
close  at  hand ;  the  broad,  silvery 
thread  of  the  Thames  gives  life  and 
interest  to  the  country.  Noble 
cedars,  for  which  the  neighbour- 
hood is  famous,  stand  here  and 
there  upon  the  perfect  lawns  ;  pen- 
sive willows  sweep  their  long 
branches  to  the  water's  edge  ;  here 
and  there  the  foliage  breaks  and 
reveals  to  the  spectator  in  his 
bo  it,  like  a  sudden  secret,  a  house 
withdrawn  in  its  little  open,  amid 
velvet  turf  and  flowering  shrubs 
and  brilliant  flower-beds.  It  is 
nature,  trained  and  trimmed  and 
polished  to  the  last  perfection, 
but  still  it  is  nature  :  a  full,  great, 
silent,  eloquent  river — a  world  of 
stately,  responsive  trees — and,  at 
every  corner  you  turn,  a  human 
habitation,  concealed  with  dainty 
art  from  the  ruder  side  of  the 
world,  revealing  itself  with  sudden 
frankness,  with  open  windows,  with 
family  groups  upon  its  lawns,  to 
tho  friendly  stream.  It  is  probable 
that  Pope  had  felt  the  charm  of 
tho  river  in  his  temporary  residence 
at  Chiswick.  Its  soft  monotony  of 
rhythm  must  have  found  some  an- 


swer in  the  mind  which  could 
give  vent  to  streams  of  verse 
almost  as  perfect.  In  this  sweet 
retirement  he  established  him- 
self in  the  end  of  the  year  1717, 
being  then  nearly  thirty,  a  careful, 
thrifty,  and  not  unacute  man  of 
business.  His  father  had  left  him, 
he  says,  "  the  ticklish  management 
of  so  narrow  a  fortune,  that  any 
one  false  step  would  be  fatal."  But 
he  had  his  five  thousand  pounds 
beside,  and,  it  is  evident,  was  very 
well  to  do.  The  house  was  "  small 
and  bad,"  Horace  Walpole  tells  us. 

"  Close  to  the  grotto  of  the  Twickenham 

bard— 
Too  close— adjoins  a  tanner's  yard," 

says  a  contemporary  epigram;  but 
probably  Pope  was  not  very  fastid- 
ious. His  small  parlours  were 
enough  for  him,  and  his  river 
and  trees  could  not  be  surpassed. 
"  It  was  a  little  bit  of  ground  of  five 
acres,  enclosed  with  three  lanes,  and 
seeing  nothing,"  Horace  informs  us. 
"  Pope  had  twisted  and  twirled,  and 
rhymed,  and  harmonised  this,  till 
it  appeared  two  or  three  sweet 
little  lawns,  opening  and  opening 
beyond  one  another,  and  the  whole 
surrounded  with  thick,  impene- 
trable woods."  This  process  cost 
him,  his  servant  reports,  £6000, 
which  is  another  proof  of  the  curi- 
ous multiplication  of  money  in  his 
fortunate  hands.  The  pride  of  the 
establishment,  however,  was  a  grot- 
to, made  up  with  spar,  fossils,  and 
bits  of  looking-glass,  and  which,  to 
the  altered  taste  of  the  present  age, 
sounds  very  like  a  bit  of  Cremorne. 
Pope  himself  describes  it  with 
pride  to  his  friend  Edward  Blount 
for  the  edification  of  certain 
young  ladies  who,  "  in  their  green 
gowns,"  had  been  used  to  trip 
about  the  little  lawn.  To  do  him 
justice,  the  grotto  was  not  pure 
invention  on  his  part,  but  an  ex- 
pedient to  make  the  most  of  an 
underground  passage  from  one  part 
of  his  grounds  to  the  other,  his 
limited  space  being  cut  in  two  by 
the  highroad  to  London.  "From 
the  river  Thames  you  see  through 
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my  arch  up  a  walk  of  the  wilder- 
ness, to  a  kind  of  open  temple 
wholly  composed  of  shells  in  the 
rustic  manner,"  he  says  ;  "  and 
from  that  distance  under  the  tem- 
ple you  look  down  through  a  slop- 
ing arcade  of  trees,  and  see  the  sails 
on  the  river  passing  suddenly  and 
vanishing,  as  through  a  perspective 
glass."  The  delusive  splendour 
which  it  was  the  poet's  way  to 
throw  over  all  his  surroundings, 
has  its  ordinary  dilating  effect,  no 
doubt,  upon  Twickenham  aa  upon 
his  former  home.  The  picture  he 
leaves  us  is  one  of  an  elegant  retire- 
ment, not  without  fantastic  traces 
of  the  bad  taste  of  the  time,  but  re- 
deemed by  the  sweep  of  green  lawn 
and  fine  trees — a  house  of  refined 
freedom,  with  open  doora  to-  all  the 
worthiest,  and  a  simple,  liberal, 
refined  hospitality. 

' '  Know,  all   the  distant  din*  that   world 

can  keep 
Rolls  o'er  my  grotto  and  but  soothes  my 

sleep ; 
There  my  retreat  the  best  companions 

grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  war  and  statesmen  out  of 

place. 
There  St  John  mingles  with  my  friendly 

bowl 

The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ; 
And  he  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Ibe- 
rian pines, 
Now  forms  my  quincunz,  and  now  ranks 

my  vines." 

Nor  is  there  wanting  lo-wlier  com- 
pany than  Bolingbroke  and  Peter- 
borough. Here  is  a  stiM  more  ex- 
tended sketch  of  the  plentiful  sim- 
plicity of  the  poet's  house.  He 
declares  himself  as  happy  in  his 
elegant  humility  as  if  he  had  been 
(as  once  he  hoped,  "  in  South  Sea 
days  ")  the  lord  of  thousands  ;  or 
(with  the  usual  pleasant  delusion 
about  little  Binfield),— 

"  In  forest  planted  by  afathei-'s  hand, 
As  in  five  acres  now  of  rented  land, 
Content  with  little,  I  can  peddle  here, 
On  broccoli  and  mutton  round  the  year. 
But  ancient  friends,  though  poor  or  out  of 

play, 

That  touch  my  bell,  I  cannot  turn  away. 
'Tis  true  no  turbots  dignify  my  boards, 
But  gudgeons,  flounders,  —  what  my 

Thames  affords. 


To  Hounslow  Heath  I  point,  and  Bansted 

Down, 
Thence  comes  my  mutton,  and  these  chicks 

my  own. 
From  yon  old  walnut-tree  a  shower  shall 

fall, 
And  grapes   long   lingering   on   my  only 

wall, 
And    figs    from    standard    and    espalier 

join — 
The  devil's  in  you  if  you  cannot  dine. 

My  lands  are  sold,  my  father's  house  is 

gone  ; 

I'll  hire  another's  ;  is  not  that  my  own, 
And  yours,  my  friends?    through  whose 

free  opening  gate 
None  comes  too  early,  none  departs  too 

late." 

This  profusion  of  hospitality  is 
curiously  commented  upon  by  Dr 
Johnson's  account  of  Pope's  re- 
markable frugality,  which  was 
shown,  says  his  biographer,  "  in  a 
niggardly  reception  of  his  friends 
and  scantiness  of  entertainment ; 
as  when  he  had  two  guests  in  his 
house,  he  would  set  at  supper  a 
single  pint  upon  the  table,  and 
having  himself  taken  two  small 
glasses,  would  retire  and  say,  *  Gen- 
tlemen, I  leave  you  to  your  wine ! ' " 

It  was  at  Twickenham  that  the 
one  little  gleam  of  passion  which 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  flashed 
over  his  life  came  to  an  end.  If  he 
loved  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
or  if  he  only  admired  her,  it  is  hard 
to  tell ;  but  there  are  signs  which 
lead  the  observer  to  suppose  that 
the  beautiful  and  brilliant  woman 
had  actually  struck  the  rock  and 
called  forth  some  natural  gush  of 
emotion.  The  following  verses 
would  almost  prove  such  a  miracle ; 
they  are  evidently  written  while  he 
was  employed  in  the  beautifying  of 
his  gardens  and  house  : — 

"Ah,  friend,    'tis  true — this   truth   you 

lovers  know — 
In  vain  my  structures  rise,  my  gardens 

grow  ; 
In  vain  fair  Thames  reflects  the  doublo 

scenes 
Of   hanging    mountains    and   of    sloping 

greens. 
Joy  dwells  not  there  ;  to  happier  seats  it 

flies, 
And  only  dwells  where  Wortley  casts  her 

eyes. 
What  are  the  gay  parterre,  the  checkered 

shade, 
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The  morning  bower,  the  evening  colon- 
nade, 

But  soft  recesses  of  uneasy  minds, 

To  sigh  unheard  into  the  passing  winds? 

So  the  struck  deer  in  some  sequestered 
part 

Lies  down  to  die,  the  arrow  at  his  heart. 

The-e,  stretched  unseen  in  coverts  hid 
from  day, 

Bleeds  drop  by  drop,  and  pants  his  life 
away." 

Not  long  after  these  beautiful 
verses  were  written,  the  poet  brand- 
ed the  object  of  his  admiration  in 
suci  couplets  as  the  critic  cannot 
quote.  The  cool  and  concentrated 
hat-3  with  which  he  impales  too 
many  other  victims  is  an  altogether 
different  sentiment  from  the  furious 
rage  with  which  he  flies  at  the  name 
of  Sappho  whenever  he  can  bring 
it  in.  If  it  was  unrequited  love 
which  produced  such  venomous 
fury,  it  is,  Heaven  be  praised  !  a 
rare  exhibition.  The  story  is  too 
fragmentary  to  be  entered  into;  but 
the  two  names  must  be  associated 
as  long  as  the  literature  of  that 
strange,  squabbling,  abusive  age 
continues  to  interest  the  world. 

Pope  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  prosperity  when  he  ar- 
ranged the  smooth  lawns,  and 
planted  the  artful  bosquets  about 
his  little  Twickenham  house ;  he 
had  published  his  best  works,  and 
got  successfully  through  his  hard- 
est bit  of  literary  toil ;  and  honour 
and  success  had  rewarded  him.  And 
yet.  in  the  midst  of  all  those  soften- 
ing influences  of  personal  wellbeing, 
the  fountain  of  bitterness  was  per- 
manently opened.  It  flowed  forth 
first  upon  Addison,  who  had  again, 
as  Pope  believed,  sinned  against 
him.  Tickell,  one  of  Addison's 
literary  followers,  was,  it  appears, 
engaged  on  a  translation  of  the  first 
books  of  the  'Iliad'  when  Pope  took 
up  with  the  same  work.  When 
botli  books  appeared,  Addison,  out 
of  f  riendship  for  Tickell  or  jealousy 
of  Pope,  or  inadvertence,  or  bad 
taste,  declared  that  though  "  both 
were  good,  Tickell's  was  the  best 
that  had  ever  been  written."  This 
opinion  sent  the  poet  ablaze;  wild 
plans  of  revenge  seem  to  have  shot 


through  his  brain.  He  determined 
to  publish  together  "  the  four  ver- 
sions of  Dryden,  Mainwaring, 
Tickell,  and  his  own,  that  they 
might  be  readily  compared  and 
fairly  estimated."  He  intended 
to  publish  a  vigorous  criticism 
of  Tickell's  translation,  "  and  had 
marked  a  copy  which  I  have  seen," 
says  Dr  Johnson,  "  in  all  places 
that  appeared  defective."  In  short, 
he  went  -mad  with  mortified  van- 
ity, jealousy,  and  rage.  Balked  in 
both  those  dignified  and  charitable 
intentions,  the  whole  bitterness  of 
his  heart  poured  forth  upon  Addi- 
son. What  was  probably  a  mere 
expression  of  friendship  and  favour- 
itism, gradually  grew  and  magni- 
fied under  Pope's  gaze  till  it  be- 
came a  deliberate  and  malicious  in- 
tention to  forestall  him  in  his  work, 
and  cut  him  off  from  his  reward. 
He  got  at  last  to  believe,  or  to  pre- 
tend to  believe,  that  the  other 
translation  was  Addison's  own,  and 
not  Tickell's  ;  and  the  result  of  all 
his  gathering  rage  was  the  well- 
known  satire,  of  which  almost 
every  line  has  become  a  proverb, 
and  which  has  served  the  purpose 
of  many  another  mortified  and  em- 
battered  soul : — 

"  Were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles  and  fair  fame  inspires, 
Blest  with  each  talent,  and  each  art  to 


And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  at 

ease  ; 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the 

throne, 
View  him  with  scornful  yet  with  jealous 

eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to 

rise, 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil 

leer, 
And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to 

sneer, 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 

Like  Cato  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence 

raise, 

And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise— 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there 

be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? " 
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This  piece  of  concentrated  abuse 
Pope  says  he  sent  to  Addison  in 
a  letter,  animadverting  freely  on 
his  sins  towards  himself.  "He 
used  me  very  civilly  ever  after," 
says  the  poet.  But  unfortunate- 
ly Pope's  word  does  not  carry  the 
weight  necessary  to  win  faith  for 
such  a  story ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  it.  It  was  only 
after  Addison  was  dead  and  in- 
capable of  response  that  this  char- 
acter of  him  glided  into  print. 
Its  power  and  intensity  are  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  probably,  of  its  kind, 
nothing  in  literature  is  more  per- 
fect. Atterbury  is  said  to  have  con- 
sidered it  the  best  thing  Pope  had 
ever  done.  "  Since  you  now,  there- 
fore, know  where  your  real  strength 
lies,  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer  that 
talent  to  lie  unemployed,"  the  Bish- 
op writes,  with  a  political  apprecia- 
tion of  the  bitter  gift ;  and  the  ad- 
vice was  fatally  well  followed. 

Dennis  and  Curl!  had  called 
forth  specimens  of  gross  abuse  and 
nastiness  alone — his  enemies  were 
henceforth  to  be  treated  with 
sharper  and  daintier  weapons.  The 
verses  on  Addison  were  published 
in  1722,  and  already  two  other 
unfortunates  gasped  impaled  in 
his  company.  "  Bufo,"  Lord  Hali- 
fax, and  "  Sporus,"  Lord  Hervey, 
Lady  Mary,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  and  a  host  of  lesser  vic- 
tims, afterwards  followed.  To  Pope 
and  to  his  friends  this  kind  of  per- 
sonal crucifixion,  which  is  now 
banished,  if  it  exists  at  all,  to  the 
lowest  class  of  scribblers,  or  to  the 
utterances  of  the  parish  muse, 
seems  to  have  been  considered  a 
perfectly  legitimate  literary  exer- 
cise. Swift  employed  the  same 
expedient  freely,  and  Gay  built 
his  little  fortune  and  his  troubles 
at  once  on  the  same  disreputable 
foundation.  There  is  a  comedy 
called  '  Three  Hours  after  Marriage/ 
in  which  Gay  is  said  to  have  been 
aided  by  Pope  and  Arbuthnot. 
"  Fossile  the  husband  was  intended 
to  ridicule  Dr  Woodward ;  Sir 
Tremendous,  the  greatest  critic  of 


the  day,  was  Dennis,  <fcc.  <fec."  The 
popular  mind  has  scarcely  yet  lost 
the  stinging  impression  of  these 
social  treacheries,  and  still  retains 
a  lingering  distrust  of  the  writer 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  hold  up 
his  neighbour  to  the  laughter  of 
the  world.  But  fortunately  the 
fashion  is  over,  and  poets  do  not 
now  promote  their  own  reputation 
by  ruthless  slaughter  of  the  good 
fame  of  others. 

The  succcessful  *  Iliad '  led  to  a 
translation  of  the  *  Odyssey/  in 
which  Pope  was  assisted  by  "  two 
of  his  friends/'  Elijah  Fenton  and 
Broome,  whose  labours,  however, 
were  acknowledged  in  a  very  nig- 
gardly way.  They  translated  twelve 
books  between  them,  but  were  cre- 
dited in  the  preface  with  only  five. 
For  this  piece  of  work  Pope  received 
£2885— after  paying  £700  to  his 
assistants ;  but  we  are  not  informed 
whether  he  laid  it  out  to  equal  ad- 
vantage with  his  first  gains. 

None  of  these  works,  however, 
serious  as  they  were,  occupied  so 
much  of  his  life  or  filled  his  thoughts 
as  much  as  did  the  'Dunciad/  a  work 
which  has  now  little  more  than  an 
archaeological  interest.  The  idea  of  a 
grand  epic,  mock-heroic,  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  had  already 
brought  him  such  fame,  embody- 
ing the  reign  of  Dulness  and  her 
chief  leaders  and  champions,  had 
long  pleased  Pope's  imagination. 
And  it  was  an  idea  which  naturally 
charmed  his  friends,  living  as  they 
did  in  a  kind  of  Ishmaelitish  war- 
fare with  everybody  who  opposed 
or  threatened  them.  With  such  a 
gladiator  as  Swift  by  his  side,  the 
natural  instinct  which  makes  any 
creature  possessed  of  a  sting  use  it 
with  prompt  and  unhesitating  readi- 
ness, was  not  likely  to  be  softened 
in  the  irritable  little  poet.  The 
men  he  satirised  are  dead  and  gone 
— their  names,  as  he  himself  pro- 
phesied, but  as  flies  in  amber,  shut 
up  in  the  meshes  of  his  verses. 

"The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich 

nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there." 
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What  is  Tibbalds  to  us  far  down 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  Phil- 
lips, or  Dennis,  or  Gibber?  To 
Pope  they  were  his  enemies,  and 
therefore  important ;  but  not  even 
the  charms  of  his  verse  can  make 
them  interesting.  While  Pope  was 
busy  about  this  thankless  and  un- 
worthy labour,  Swift  was  with  him 
at  Twickenham;  and  here  is  the 
picture  he  gives — a  glimpse  un- 
usually distinct — of  the  odd  little 
workshop,  where  poems  were  made 
and  reputations  killed : — 

"  Pope  has  the  talent,  well  to  speak, 

But  not  to  reach  the  ear ; 
B  is  loudest  voice  is  low  and  weak, 
The  Dean  too  deaf  to  hear. 

Awhile  they  on  each  other  look, 
Then  different  studies  choose  ; 

The  Dean  sits  plodding  on  a  book, 
Pope  walks  and  courts  the  Muse. 

Now  backs  of  letters,  though  designed 
For  those  who  more  will  need  'em, 

Are  filled  with  hints,  and  interlined, 
Himself  can  hardly  read  'em. 

Yet  to  the  Dean  this  share  allot, 

He  claims  it  by  a  canon, 
That  without  which  a  thing  is  not, 

Is  causa  sine  qud  non, 

Thus,  Pope,  in  vain  you  boast  your  wit, 

For  had  our  deaf  divine 
I'»een  for  your  conversation  fit 

You  had  not  writ  a  line." 

The  serious  works  produced  in 
the  latter  part  of  Pope's  life  were 
his  epistles,  and  specially  the  'Essay 
on  Man/  which  Bolingbroke  is  sup- 
posed to  have  inspired.  It  was 
published  anonymously,  with  some 
of  the  author's  usual  wiles,  his 
friends  being  employed  to  go  about 
whispering  that  now  at  last  Pope 
had  a  real  rival.  He  himself,  in 
his  preface,  hypocritically  (but  al- 
ways with  characteristic  self-con- 
ceit) professes  that  he  "  imitates.no 
man/'  and  "would  be  thought  to 
vie  with  no  man  in  these  epistles  ; 
particularly  with  the  noted  author 
of  two  lately  published"  This  trick 
put  out  the  instinct  of  the  public  ; 
and  many  other  artifices  of  the  same 
kind,  elaborate  appeals  to  critics 
here  and  there  what  they  thought 
of  it,  kept  up  for  a  time  the  illu- 
sion. The  poet,  however,  had  one 


prick  of  an  amusing  kind.  He  in- 
quired of  Mallet,  who  had  become 
one  of  his  retinue,  what  new  things 
there  were  in  literature  1  Nothing, 
he  was  answered,  worth  notice  ; 
only  a  thing  called  an  '  Essay  on 
Man/  poor  in  poetry  and  in  philo- 
sophy. The  furious  little  poet,  un- 
prepared, started  up  in  arms.  "  I 
wrote  it,"  he  said,  in  sudden  rage  ; 
and  the  reader  is  glad  he  had  that 
one  requital  of  his  own  perpetual 
sting.  Other  epistles,  addressed  to 
various  persons,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  Essay  ;  the  *  Imitations 
of  Horace/  with  all  their  provok- 
ing stabs,  and  the  '  Epistle  to 
Arbuthnot/  in  which  lay,  sharp 
and  keen,  the  posthumous  murder 
of  Addison.  All  of  them  were 
sharpened  by  darts  of  offence  to 
everybody  who  had  ever  crossed 
his  path,  and  to  some  who  had  not. 
The  assault  on  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  in  the  character  of 
Atossa  (to  withdraw  which  he  is 
proved  to  have  accepted  a  thousand 
pounds :  he  took  the  money  and 
printed  the  character ! ),  and  that 
on  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  persons 
who  had  never  harmed  him,  must 
have  been  done  in  the  mere  wanton- 
ness of  mischief.  His  hand  was 
against  every  man,  except,  indeed, 
the  few  who  praised  and  supported 
him,  to  whom  he  was,  after  his 
kind,  a  warm  friend.  To  Warbur- 
ton,  who  defended  the  Essay  from 
imputations  of  scepticism,  he  was 
the  means  of  bringing  high  advance 
in  fortune  ;  and  to  all  appearance 
he  was  charitable,  and  ready  to  give 
even  above  his  means ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  temptation  of  the 
sting  was  as  much  too  much  for 
Pope  as  it  is  to  the  wasp  who  pursues 
us  when  the  windows  are  open,  and 
the  domestic  table  exposed  in  the 
deshabille  of  summer.  Whoever 
touched  him,  looked  at  him,  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  sun, 
suffered  on  the  spot,  without  warn- 
ing or  time  to  escape.  And  some 
of  his  finest  efforts  are  unquestion- 
ably contained  in  these  attacks  ; 
their  conciseness,  and  close,  desper- 
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ate,  well-aimed  blows,  are  perfect  in 
their  way. 

The  society  at  Twickenham  dur- 
ing all  this  period,  notwithstanding 
"  the  single  pint"  for  supper,  must 
have  been  as  brilliant  as  wit  and 
fame  could  make  it.  Swift  paid 
one  visit  of  five  months  to  his 
friend ;  and  Bolingbroke,  Peter- 
borough, and  Chesterfield,  all  fre- 
quented the  little  house.  Voltaire, 
when  a  visitor  at  St  John's  House 
of  Dawley,  also  visited  his  brother 
poet,  and  talked,  it  is  said,  so  gross- 
ly, that  Mrs  Pope  was  driven  from 
the  table.  And  there,  too,  Gay, 
Arbuthnot,  and  a  hundred  lesser 
lights,  twinkled  with  mild  radiance. 
On  one  of  Swift's  visits  a  joint  mis- 
cellany was  planned,  which  the 
Dean,  Gay,  and  Pope  compounded 
together.  In  their  preface  to  this 
joint  performance  the  poets  com- 
plain that  they  have  been  "  ex- 
tremely ill  used  by  some  booksell- 
ers," who  had  given  to  the  world 
every  loose  paper  in  prose  or  verse, 
obtained  from  the  authors  by  im- 
portunity, or  by  the  indiscretion  of 
friends,  and  that  even  the  papers 
of  the  dead  had  been  ransacked  to 
find  letters;  a  curious  statement, 
for  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  sort  of  foundation.  It  would 
"  seem  to  have  been  hazarded  with 
a  view  of  preparing  for  some  subse- 
quent publication  of  letters,"  says 
Mr  Carruthers,  who  has  set  forth 
all  the  curious  intrigues  on  this 
subject  which  followed.  It  was 
indeed  a  favourite  subject  of  com- 
plaint with  Pope,  whose  restless 
vanity  pleased  itself  with  this  sup- 
posed evidence  of  his  importance. 
He  plays  with  the  notion  in  many 
of  his  letters,  as  if  he  loved  it : — 

"This  letter  (like  all  mine)  will  be 
a  rhapsody,"  he  says,  affectedly,  when 
writing  to  Swift ;  "  it  is  many  years  ago 
since  I  wrote  as  a  wit.  ...  I  write  to 
you  more  negligently — that  is,  more 
openly — and  what  all  but  such  as  love 
one  another  would  call  writing  worse. 
I  smile  to  think  how  Curll  would  be 
bit,  were  our  epistles  to  fall  into  his 
hands,  and  how  gloriously  they  would 
fall  short  of  every  ingenious  reader's  ex- 


pectations !  .  .  .  Some  letters  of  mine 
(to  Wycherley)  the  booksellers  have  got 
and  printed.  ...  I  don't  much  approve 
of  it,  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  for 
me  to  be  ashamed  of,  because  I  will  not 
be  ashamed  of  anything  I  do  not  do  my- 
self, or  of  anything  that  is  not  immoral, 
but  merely  dull ;  as,  for  instance,  if  they 
pi'inted  this  letter  I  am  now  writing, 
which  they  easily  may,  if  the  underlings 
at  the  post-office  please  to  take  a  copy 
of  it." 

From  all  this  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that,  long  accustomed  as  Pope 
ought  to  have  been  by  this  time  to 
his  fame,  it  still  sat  on  him  like  a 
ploughboy's  Sunday  clothes.  He 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  everybody 
knew  it  was  he,  and  saw  his 
finery,  and  pleased  himself  with  the 
idea  of  a  universal  curiosity,  the 
very  importance  of  which  was  a 
tribute  to  his  greatness.  At  a  later 
period,  when  Gay,  whom  he  loved, 
was  dead,  and  Swift  dying,  and 
Bolingbroke  in  France,  he  took  the 
most  curious  means  of  securing  for 
himself  the  notoriety  he  loved. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  was  the  wari- 
ness of  waning  life,  and  the  lone- 
liness that  had  fallen  upon  him, 
which  moved  the  poet  to  so  strange 
a  diversion  for  his  solitude.  It  is 
thus  it  came  about. 

In  the  year  1733,  Pope  being 
then  a  man  of  about  forty-five, 
precisely  at  the  age  when  men  in 
general  are  most  scrupulous  about 
the  privacy  of  their  personal  life, 
a  mysterious  communication  was 
made  to  Curll  the  bookseller, 
touching  a  large  collection  of  the 
poet's  letters  from  his  youth  to 
the  year  1727.  Curll  communi- 
cated with  Pope  himself  on  the 
subject,  informing  him  that  he 
meant  to  publish  them ;  and  Pope's 
reply  was  made  by  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers,  proclaiming  to 
all  the  world  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Curll,  that  he  knew  of 
no  such  collection  of  letters,  and 
that  he  should  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  matter.  Finally,  after 
much  mysterious  communication 
between  the  publisher  and  his  un- 
known correspondents,  the  book, 
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already  printed  by  these  dark- 
ling conspirators,  was  given  to 
the  public.  It  was  advertised 
with  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  and  from  whom  the  letters 
came :  '  Mr  Pope's  Literary  Cor- 
respondence for  thirty  years;  being 
a  collection  of  letters,  regularly 
digested,  written  to  him  by  the 
Eight  Hon.  the  late  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax, Earl  of  Burlington,  Secretary 
C  raggs,  Sir  William  Trumbull,  &c. 
&c.  &c.'  CurlTs  advertisement 
was  a  direct  infringement  of  a  rule 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  pro- 
hibited the  publication  of  any 
peer's  letters  without  his  consent, 
and  as  such  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House ;  upon  which 
the  books  were  seized,  the  printer 
and  publisher  summoned  to  the 
bar,  and  notoriety  in  its  fullest 
and  sweetest  extent  obtained  on 
all  hands,  Pope  himself  mean- 
while fulminating  in  the  news- 
papers against  the  surreptitious 
publication,  and  offering  rewards 
to  the  apocryphal  persons  who  had 
betrayed  him.  His  next  move  was 
made  with  the  indignant  grandeur 
of  injured  virtue.  "Whereas  sev- 
eral booksellers  have  printed  sur- 
reptitious and  incorrect  editions  of 
letters  as  mine,  some  of  which  are 
r.otso,  and  others  interpolated,  .  .  . 
I  think  myself  under  a  necessity 
to  publish  such  of  the  said  letters 
as  are  genuine,  with  the  addition 
of  some  others  of  a  nature  less 
insignificant,"  he  proclaims,  in 
princely  guise,  in  the  '  London 
Gazette.'  The  trial  had  succeeded 
more  perfectly  than  he  could  have 
hoped.  "  Being  desirous  of  print- 
ing his  letters,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  do  without  imputation  of 
vanity  what  has  in  this  country 
1-een  done  very  rarely,  Pope,"  says 
])r  Johnson,  "contrived  an  appear- 
ance of  compulsion,  that  when  he 
could  complain  that  his  letters 
were  surreptitiously  published  he 
might  decently  and  defensively 
publish  them  himself." 

The   artifice   succeeded,   but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  deceived  any 


one.  The  world  in  general,  always 
so  much  better  aware  than  the 
juggler  supposes  of  the  way  in 
which  his  tricks  are  elaborated,  saw 
the  hand  behind  the  scenes  that 
moved  all,  and  knew  for  what  mo- 
tive the  House  of  Lords  was  moved 
to  question,  and  the  newspapers 
rang  with  counter-advertisements. 
But  the  poet,  blowing  his  own 
trumpet  till  his  cheeks  ached,  did 
not  perceive  that  everybody  saw 
him,  and  saw  through  his  inven- 
tions. The  revelation  which  he 
affected  to  be  forced  from  him,  and 
which  he  pretended  was  honest  and 
complete,  was  in  reality  as  careful 
a  work  of  art  as  any  he  had  pro- 
duced. The  letters  were  squeezed 
and  pared  and  fitted  into  shape 
like  the  feet  of  Cinderella's  sisters. 
Names  were  transposed,  sentiments 
transferred — the  apologies,  profes- 
sions, and  offers  of  friendship  made 
to  one  man  were  handed  over  to 
another — the  verses  addressed  to 
one  woman  made  to  do  service  for 
a  second — a  hundred  tricks  played 
with  the  correspondence  which  re- 
morseless time,  and  the  eyes  of  cri- 
tics, and  the  British  Museum,  have 
pitilessly  discovered.  The  "  surrep- 
titious edition "  was  as  carefully 
"  corrected "  and  manipulated  as 
the  genuine  one.  Never  was  there 
a  more  elaborate  offering  laid  on 
the  altars  of  vanity,  and  seldom  has 
as  curious  an  incident  occurred  in 
literary  history.  "  Pope's  private 
correspondence  thus  promulgated 
filled  the  nation  with  praises  of  his 
candour,  tenderness,  and  benevo- 
lence, the  purity  of  his  purposes, 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship." 
He  had  thus  the  gratification  of, 
as  it  were,  posthumous  praise  and 
personal  glorification  while  still  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  and  with  pos- 
sible laurels  still  before  him  to  win. 
Pope's  prime,  however,  was  not 
like  that  of  a  man  of  ordinary 
health  and  size.  He  had  been 
forced,  or  had  forced  himself,  into 
premature  bloom,  and  premature 
decay  had  followed.  He  who  had 
been  a  precocious  man  and  philo- 
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sopher  at  sixteen,  was,  at  forty-six, 
old,  querulous,  and  decaying.  "  The 
changes  of  the  weather  •  affect  me 
much/'  he  writes.  "  The  mornings 
are  my  life ;  in  the  evenings  I  am 
not  dead,  indeed,  but  sleep,  and 
am  stupid  enough.  I  love  reading 
still  better  than  conversation,  but 
my  eyes  fail,  and  at  the  hours  when 
most  people  indulge  in  company  I 
am  tired,  and  find  the  labour  of  the 
past  day  sufficient  to  weigh  me 
down  ;  so  I  hide  myself  in  bed,  as 
a  bird  in  his  nest,  much  about  the 
same  time."  His  health  failed 
gradually,  and  infirmities  crept  up- 
on him.  Up  to  almost  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  was  still  em- 
ployed, with  the  aid  of  Warburton, 
in  slaughtering  with  cruel  tortures 
every  new  butterfly  that  fluttered 
across  his  path,  every  fly  that  had 
ever  ventured  to  buzz  at  Pope.  Re- 
venge went  to  the  length  of  the 
tiniest  insect ;  and  not  the  most 
elaborate  system  of  notes  can  wake 
any  interest  in  the  bosom  of  the 
living  reader  as  to  the  dead  triflers 
of  the  *  Dunciad.'  But  though 
thus  remorseless  and  vindictive 
to  his  deathbed,  the  poet  clung 
to  his  friends  who  had  made 
much  of  him,  and  had  not  ven- 
tured to  interfere  with  his  fame. 
He  made  efforts  to  visit  them, 
though  his  poor  little  frame  was 
dropping  to  pieces.  "  Yes,  I 
would  see  you  as  long  as  I  can  see 
you,"  he  writes  to  Bolingbroke, 
"  and  then  shut  my  eyes  upon  the 
world  as  a  thing  worth  seeing  no 
longer.  If  your  charity  would  take 
up  a  small  bird  that  is  half-dead  of 
the  frost,  and  set  it  chirping  for 
half  an  hour,  I  will  jump  into  my 
cage  and  put  myself  into  your  hands 
to-morrow  at  any  hour  you  send." 
Up  till  very  nearly  the  last,  he  still 
managed  to  glide  along  the  river- 
side in  his  boat  as  far  as  Battersea, 
where  Bolingbroke  was,  and  was 
carried  up  in  his  chair  to  dine  with 
his  friend.  The  reader  will  see 
more  trace  of  a  human  nature  in 
those  last  glimpses  of  the  dying 
poet  than  have  been  visible  through 


all  his  previous  life.  The  husk  peels 
off  with  the  long  friction  of  time ; 
with  some  the  process  is  shorter, 
with  some  longer.  Pope  had  so 
small  a  soul,  so  tiny  a  central 
point  of  humanity,  that  the  very 
last  covering  of  all  has  almost  fallen 
away  before  the  spirit  shows.  But 
it  does  become  visible  at  the  end. 
As  he  sits  in  the  sun  on  his  terrace 
talking  feebly  with  his  friends, 
smiling  faintly  at  himself,  the 
poor  old  bird  half-dead  in  the 
frost,  casting  faint  looks  of  faithful 
friendship  at  Martha  Blount,  who, 
they  say,  was  indifferent,  and  at 
Bolingbroke,  whose  heart  was 
touched,  a  certain  interest  gathers 
round  him.  "  It  was  very  observ- 
able," during  this  last  illness,  that 
Mrs  Blount's  coming  in  gave  a  new 
turn  of  spirits  or  a  temporary 
strength  to  him.  She  was  a  little 
lively  old  woman  by  that  time,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion; but  that  did  not  affect  her 
charm  to  her  friend.  Gleams  of  a 
spiritual  atmosphere  about  him  ap- 
pear faintly  in  those  waning  days, 
— he  saw  strange  colours  in  the 
rooms,  and  an  arm  stretching  out 
from  the  wall,  it  is  said,  at  one 
time,  and  asked  eagerly,  "  What's 
that  1 "  Then,  with  a  smile  of  pleas- 
ure, added,  "  It  was  a  vision  ! " 
Bolingbroke  wept,  crying  out  with 
theatrical  sentiment,  "Oh,  great 
God,  what  is  man  ? "  but  the  dying 
poet  made  no  bewailing  over  his 
own  state.  "  I  am  dying  of  a  hun- 
dred good  symptoms,"  he  said,  with 
a  certain  soft  humour  when  they 
mocked  him,  as  injudicious  friends 
will  do,  with  assurances  that  he  was 
better.  Thus  he  died,  so  quietly 
that  no  one  could  tell  the  moment, 
in  his  own  house,  with  kindness  and 
almost  love  around  him ;  almost 
snatching  a  kind  of  life  from  the 
touch  of  death — growing,  as  he  cross- 
ed the  threshold  into  the  darkness, 
at  last  into  the  semblance  of  a  man. 
There  is,  as  has  been  often  said, 
an  unseen  tragedy  in  almost  every 
life.  Here  there  is  no  tragedy  to 
speak  of  except  the  technical  one, 
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that  the  story  ends,  as  all  stories 
must,  in  death.  But  the  reason  is, 
that  Pope  had  no  life,  no  personal 
existence,  no  thread  of  individual 
fate  :  he  worked,  he  studied,  he  pro- 
duced poems  greater  than  his  na- 
ture; he  hated, reviled,  and  beguiled 
his  fellow-creatures;  he  magnified 
and  deified  himself,  and  that  genius, 
•which,  divine  thing  as  it  is,  can  yet 
exist  amidst  so  much  garbage;  and 
he  liked  with  sufficient  faithful- 
ness a  few  people  in  the  world,  who 
were  very  good,  very  obliging,  flat- 
tering, and  satisfactory  to  him. 
But  he  neither  lived  in  his  own 
person,  nor  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  any  other  life ;  no- 
thing tragic,  nothing  serious,  no 
real  interest  to  any  human  soul,  is 
in  him.  A  certain  curiosity  about 
the  habits  and  natural  history  of 
the  strange  little  phenomenon,  a 
critic's  interest  in  his  poetry,  a 
historian's  attention  to  the  curi- 
ous phase  of  national  life  across 
which  his  little  shadow  passed — 
such  is  all  that  can  be  given  to  Pope. 


In  literature  he  stands  unique  in 
England.  His  age,  with  its  sharp 
emulation  of  wits,  its  graces  and 
gracelessness,  its  frightful  licence 
of  speech  and  insensibility  to  all 
social  codes  of  honour,  is  reflected 
in  his  pages  as  in  the  pitiless  clear- 
ness of  a  mirror.  Some  of  his  sa- 
tires rise  to  the  very  sublime  of 
character-painting.  In  all  other 
ways  he  has  been  surpassed — in 
this  he  stands  supreme ;  and  thou- 
sands, we  might  say  millions,  in 
both  hemispheres,  quote  daily  those 
matchless  bitter  lines  withoutknow- 
ing  whom  they  quote.  As  a  poet 
he  wrought  out  his  vein.  Nobody 
could  venture  to  come  after,  except 
in  humble  paths  of  imitation,  so 
great  a  master  of  his  art.  He  was 
the  culmination  and  perfect  blos- 
som of  his  school.  It  had  to  fall 
when  he  was  gone,  nothing  greater 
being  possible,  and  to  leave  the 
way  open  to  a  party  less  polished 
and  less  correct  and  more  sponta- 
neous in  genius,  and  less  elaborate 
in  art. 


CORNELIUS     0  DOWD. 


TO   MARRY  OR  NOT   TO   MARRY1? 


ONCE  upon  a  time  it  was  custom- 
ary when  the  House  was  up,  or 
oven,  as  at  present,  in  that  drowsy 
condition  that  precedes  utter  un- 
consciousness, for  the  newspapers 
to  amuse  their  readers  by  whatever 
was  monstrous  or  anomalous  in  na- 
ture. Editors  then  grew  that  enor- 
mous gooseberry  that  measured  as 
many  inches  round  the  waist  as 
Mr  Banting,  or  trotted  out  that 
fatted  calf  which,  like  the  Austrian 
eagle,  enjoys  the  luxury  of  two 
heads,  in  compensation,  perhaps, 
for  not  having  brains  enough  for 
one.  The  monstrosity  season  gene- 
rally began  with  the  dog-days,  and 
lasted  while  people  frequented  the 
seaside.  It  was  thought,  and 
rightly  thought,  it  was  a  portion  of 


the  year  that  enjoined  rest  and  re- 
pose, and  that  these  wonders  of 
nature  were  about  as  much  of  ex- 
citement as  was  prudent  with  a 
thermometer  in  the  "  eighties,"  and 
when  men,  whether  statesmen  or 
stockbrokers,  retired  from  their 
labours,  and  invigorated  themselves 
at  the  sea  for  the  rogueries  to  come. 
We  are  now  close  on  the  "  year- 
time"  I  have  spoken  of,  and  I  hear 
nothing  of  those  strange  vagaries  of 
organised  existence  which  I  own  I 
looked  to,  if  not  with  anxiety,  with 
that  feeling  of  certainty  that  I  ac- 
costed "lamb"  in  the  spring.  I 
have  been  puzzling  myself  to  ac- 
count for  this  strange  change.  I 
know  we  have  grown  wiser  than 
our  forefathers.  We  keep  aquari- 
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urns,  study  the  domestic  habits  of 
limpets,  and  understand  the  private 
life  of  cryptogamics  as  well  as  we 
know  the  Mormons  ;  but  still  there 
must  be  some  of  us  who  yearn  after 
that  infant  of  Mrs  Somebody,  born 
with  a  tail  eight  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  length,  or  that  black 
bettle  with  a  voice  like  Sims 
Reeves.  It  is,  however,  a  realistic 
age  in  everything.  Oar  story-tellers, 
who  used  to  revel  in  a  picturesque 
past,  giving  us  buff-coats  and  balda- 
quins, and  opening  their  dialogues 
with  a  "  Marry,  quoth  he,"  are  tamed 
down  to  chroniclers  of  life  in  the 
Strand,  or  such  scenes  as  might  be- 
come Piccadilly.  Our  whole  study 
is,  to  take  as  much  "  out "  of  daily 
existence  as  it  will  yield  us,  and 
feeling  that  our  time  is  very  brief 
here,  to  see,  and  hear,  and  do,  and 
taste  as  much  in  it  as  possible. 

In  this  spirit,  and  a  very  wise 
spirit  too,  we  lately  made  a  raid  on 
the  grocers,  and  insisted  on  having 
our  tea  at  less  than  a  hundred  per 
cent  over  its  cost  price.  We  then 
turned  on  the  butchers— we  would 
have  cheap  meat;  and  now  we  are 
in  quest  of  cheap  matrimony  — 
that  is  to  say,  our  newspapers  are 
crammed  with  correspondence  from 
affectionate  souls  who  are  ready  to 
meet  any  difficulties  with  the  man 
of  their  choice,  and  more  worldly- 
minded  creatures  who  are  cannibally 
moved  to  ask,  Are  we  prepared  to 
eat  Cupid  in  default  of  butcher's 
meat  1  The  correspondence  has  a 
certain  sameness  that  detracts  from 
its  high  interest.  All  the  gushing 
people  profess  their  devotion  in  the 
same  fashion — almost  in  the  same 
words.  All  the  cautious  ones  re- 
peat the  same  truisms,  and  shake 
the  same  forefinger,  in  the  same 
way.  Worst  of  all,  they  invariably 
quote  Stuart  Mill,  who,  from  what 
I  can  gather,  must  have  interfered 
with  as  many  marriages  as  the 
Court  of  Divorce  itself  ! 

Can  a  man  marry  on  £130  a- 
year?  is  the  grand  question  that 
forms  the  daily  heading  of  this  pe- 
culiar literature ;  and,  after  all,  it 


resolves  itself  into  the  story  in  the 
*  Arabian  Nights/  where  the  tailor, 
being  asked  if  he  could  not  make 
more  than  one  cap  out  of  a  certain 
piece  of  cloth,  consents  ultimately 
to  make  ten;  but  on  producing 
them,  each  is  only  large  enough  to 
cover  the  tip  of  a  finger.  Still, 
they  are  undeniable  caps  —  caps 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act;  and 
so  would  be  the  marriages,  as  a 
man  might  learn  to  his  cost ! 

To  tell  me  that  a  certain  thing  is 
practicable  because  it  has  been  done 
by  somebody,  is  simply  to  say,  that 
the  trapeze  trick  is  open  to  me,  for 
Leotard  does  it  with  ease.  So,  when 
one  man  writes  to  the  *  Times/  or 
1  Telegraph/  and  says,  "Here  am  I, 
who  have  married  on  a  hundred 
a-year ;  my  wife  and  myself  are 
models  of  domestic  bliss  ;  we  have 
brought  up  a  numerous  family  well 
and  respectably,  without  permit- 
ting ourselves  extravagances  ;  we 
have  still  our  little  pleasures,  and 
we  always  spare — I  forget  the  sum 
— for  the  *  Police  Gazette/  or  the 
'Methodist's  Magazine;'" — when, 
I  say,  I  read  these  and  suchlike,  I 
think  invariably  of  the  trapeze,  and 
as  I  mutter  to  myself,  How  well  he 
does  it,  I  add,  But  what  a  smash 
he  may  get  any  day  ! 

Is  life  really  life  if  one  must 
pass  it  on  the  tight-rope  1  Is  exist- 
ence worth  having,  where  it  is  eter- 
nally a  question  of  balancing — 
swaying  to  this  side,  and  bending 
to  that  ? 

Is  it  proven  that  all  people  have 
a  vocation  for  marriage,  and  is  con- 
jugalism  per  se  certain  to  requite 
those  who,  to  attain  it,  must  divide 
between  two  what  they  had  already 
found  barely  sufficient  for  one1? 
These  are  the  simple  questions 
which  we  have  no  need  of  a  philo- 
sopher to  ask  or  answer  for  us.  If 
one  were  simply  to  pronounce  from 
what  appears  on  the  surface  of  life 
— and  it  is  very  hard  to  go  deeper 
— we  should  say  that  the  single 
people,  especially  the  men,  have 
the  best  of  it.  They  are  more  in 
request  among  their  friends,  avail- 
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at>le  for  more  attentions,  and  keep 
longer  young  than  their  married 
brethren. 

The  double-barrelled  egotism  of 
marriage  spoils  many  a  good  fellow, 
and  destroys  the  charm  of  many  a 
delightful  woman.  The  Firm,  that 
terrible  partnership,  crops  up  at 
every  moment,  and  routs  that  glori- 
ous spontaneity,  that  delicious  irre- 
sponsibility, we  once  remembered. 

I  have  no  patience  with  these 
poople  who  want  to  marry  on  what 
it  is  a  puzzle  to  them  to  live  singly 
upon.  They  must  be  moral,  for- 
sooth !  at  the  cost  of  reducing  some 
unhappy  girl  to  drudgery,  on  the 
false  pretence — for  it  is  false — of 
loving  her. 

"  Why  can't  they  let  it  alone  1 "  as 
the  great  master  of  common-sense 
said  of  a  less  eventful  contingency. 

I  have  met  more  pleasant  and 
companionable  people  among  the 
single  than  the  married  ;  but  there 
is  a  canting  notion  abroad  that  mar- 
riage is  a  sort  of  backbone  for  good 
behaviour,  and  so  the  curate  must 
be  married,  and  the  doctor  ought  to 
be  married.  I  don't  know  how  far 
the  theory  goes,  or  whether  a  lady's 
shoemaker  should  have  a  wife,  but 
I'm  sure  her  coiffeur  ought. 

I  hope  we  shall  soon  hear  the 
last  of  this  tiresome  controversy  ; 
for  if  any  man  wishes  positively  to 
ascertain,  from  his  personal  experi- 
ence, whether  it  be  safe  to  marry  on 
.£100  per  annum,  let  him  commit  a 
S3  nail  misdemeanour  in  Ireland  and 
be  sent  to  jail  for  three  months.  If 
his  constitution  stands  the  dietary, 
— the  seven  ounces  of  gruel  and  the 
pinch  of  barley  per  diem — he  may 
have  his  bans  published  the  day  he 
comes  out,  and  certainly  there  will 
be  nothing  in  his  absorbent  system 
to  interfere  with  his  happiness. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
tliat  marriage  is  a  necessity,  except 
to  a  three-volume  novel.  I  am 
certain  that  a  very  large  number  of 
people  are  not  made  for  that  species 
of  companionship.  Mind,  I  am 
not  enamoured  of  Mormonism  or 
Spiritual  -  wifery,  or  have  I  the 


slightest  sympathy  with  Agapemo- 
nes.  What  I  desire  to  insist  on  is, 
that  our  present-day  civilisation  in- 
culcates conjugalism  too  indiscrim- 
inately, and  takes  most  unjustifiable 
means  to  support  its  position.  One 
of  these,  and  the  least  commendable 
of  all,  is,  to  disparage  those  who 
are  called  old  maids.  I  have  seen 
many  a  timid  rider  in  a  hunting- 
field  jeered  into  riding  at  a  fence 
that  cost  him  a  "cropper; "  and  I 
am  convinced  that  many  women 
are  driven  into  marriage  to  escape 
the  obloquy  and  sarcasm  of  belong- 
ing to  that  maligned  category. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
"  maligned."  I  would  ask  any  one 
who  has  seen  much  of  life — who 
has,,  so  to  say,  been  a  man  of  the 
world,  watching  its  ways  and  study- 
ing its  doings — I  would  ask  of  him, 
Has  he  ever  met  in  any  section  of 
humanity  greater  kindliness,  gentle- 
ness, and  patience,  than  amongst 
these  same  old  maids  1  Where  has 
he  found  more  hearty,  genial,  gener- 
ous natures  ]  where  sound  views  of 
life  disfigured  by  fewer  prejudices  1 
where  more  thorough  charity  in 
discussing  the  motives  ?  where,  in 
one  word,  less  of  those  very  attri- 
butes by  which  it  has  pleased  the 
world  to  characterise  this  class  1  It 
is  no  part  of  my  task  to  call  wit- 
nesses to  what  I  say,  but  one  I  will 
cite,  because  she  eminently  repre- 
sented all  that  I  have  so  feebly  at- 
tempted to  picture;  and  if  her 
genius  might  seem  to  outshine  the 
lustre  of  her  personal  qualities,  it 
is  only  to  those  who  had  not  the 
happiness — and  it  was  a  happiness 
— of  her  intimacy.  I  am  talking 
of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  it  is  well 
worth  all  the  weight  of  the  years  it 
obliges,  to  have  met  and  known  her. 

I  will  not  affirm  that  marriage 
could  have  spoiled  such  a  nature, 
but  I  will  say  it  could  not  have 
bettered  it.  Nor  is  it  a  small  part 
of  the  matter  that  at  eighty  she 
was  the  guiding  spirit,  the  delight, 
and  the  charm  of  that  family  which 
derived  glory  from  her  name,  and 
happiness  from  her  presence. 
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Is  it  to  a  class  which  numbers 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Nightin- 
gale amongst  its  members  women 
need  shame  to  belong  ? 

I  have  done.  I  will  only  add 
that,  instead  of  heaping  ridicule  on 
the  condition  of  unmarried  women, 
and,  out  of  sheer  derision,  driving 
them  to  accept  anybody — anything 
— as  husbands,  let  us  accord  them 
all  the  deference  and  regard  we  be- 
stow on  others ;  and  let  us  not  for- 
get, in  the  presence  of  some  "  old 
maid  "  whose  qualities  of  mind  and 
nature  have  charmed  us,  and  whose 


traces  of  beauty  are  not  few  nor 
faint, that  if  we  do  deem  matrimony 
the  great  prize  in  life,  it  is  a  liv- 
ing shame  to  our  sex  that  such  a 
woman  should  be  single. 

If  I  have  wandered  from  my 
text  of  "Marriages  on  Starvation 
Allowance,"  it  is  simply  because  I 
have  not  that  overweening  impres- 
sion of  conjugalism  that  I  would 
recommend  any  one  to  face  beggary 
to  attain  it,  any  more  than  I  would 
advise  a  man  to  lay  out  his  last 
shilling  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lot- 
tery. 


OUTBLUNDERING  PADDY. 


In  the  famous  rebellion  of  Ire- 
land in  the  year  '98,  so  strong 
was  the  popular  feeling  against  the 
Beresfords,  that  whenever  any  notes 
were  discovered  of  that  well-known 
bank  they  were  immediately  burn- 
ed, the  people  crying  out  with  ex- 
ultation, "  The  devil  a  farthing  we'll 
leave  you." 

If,  to  financial  intelligence,  this 
mode  of  injuring  an  enemy  might 
seem  somewhat  strange,  to  the 
popular  mind  of  Ireland  it  ap- 
peared all  that  was  logical  and 
purpose  -  like.  Beresford's  notes 
sounded  like  Beresford's  property  ; 
and  every  twenty  shillings  confis- 
cated was  deemed  twenty  shillings 
lost  to  the  hated  race. 

Paddy's  reasoning  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  was  based  on 
false  premises.  All  he  needs,  in 
fact,  is  a  little  knowledge.  Nature 
has  given  him  great  quickness, 
great  discrimination,  and  an  almost 
lawyer-like  acuteness  in  discovering 
where  the  essential  point  of  a  case 
lies  ;  but  he  lacks  that  groundwork 
of  knowledge  without  which  his 
faculties  are  a  mere  mechanical 
force,  with  nothing  to  be  employed 
on. 

Since  the  year  '98,  however,  the 
schoolmaster  has  been  with  him, 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  he 
would  make  the  same  blunder  now. 
Let  us,  however,  moderate  the  ridi- 


cule with  which  we  regard  this 
blunder  of  Paddy's,  when  we  see 
that  the  great  Whig-Radical  party — 
the  party  of  progress  par  excellence 
— led  on  by  the  great  intellectual 
giant  of  our  age,  have  been  exactly 
repeating  the  Irishman's  mistake, 
and  burning  the  enemy's  notes  as 
the  best  way  to  ruin  him.  The 
session  of  Parliament  opened  with 
the  "  Irish  Difficulty."  It  was  an 
old  stock-piece  that  certainly  no 
intelligent  manager  would  have 
selected  for  his  "benefit;"  but  late 
events  had  recalled  it  to  the  stage, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  it — it 
must  be  played  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  company. 

When  something  must  be  done 
in  a  case,  it  generally  happens  that 
the  something  is  a  blunder.  To  a 
considerable  part  of  the  English 
mind  Ireland  is  represented  by  a 
small  knot  of  turbulent  priests, 
with  a  certain  rabid  following. 
The  only  Ireland  they  know  of,  or 
acknowledge,  or  would  admit  to 
exist,  is  this  ;  and  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  these  people  alone  they 
would  consent  to  treat  any  question 
which  called  itself  Irish. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  more 
cleverly  planned  and  cunningly 
carried  out  than  the  way  in  which 
Popery  has  managed  to  assume 
for  itself  the  patent  of  Irish  na- 
tionality, and  to  make  it  appear 
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tli at  property,  intelligence,  educa- 
tion, and  loyalty  are  as  nothing 
when  measured  against  mere  num- 
bers ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  crafty 
projects  of  a  few  wily  Churchmen 
represented  the  natural  aspirations 
ot  a  whole  people. 

The  English  liked  this  theory,  if 
for  nothing  else,  it  saved  trouble. 
It  was  a  rough-and-ready  way  to 
regard  the  subject.  It  looked  prac- 
tical. If  any  one  mildly  insinuated 
that  the  difficulties  of  Ireland  were 
very  complex — that  they  as  much 
originated  in  social  disabilities  as  in 
political  wrongs — he  was  at  once 
interrupted  by,  I'll  not  stand  hair- 
splitting— the  people  are  Catholics, 
and  the  Protestants  want  to  crush 
them.  The  intelligent  foreigner, 
too — who,  by  the  way,  talks  more 
balderdash  about  Ireland  than  he 
does  even  of  Poland  —  is  always 
prepared  to  show  what  Europe 
thinks  of  the  cruelty  of  our  mis- 
government  ;  and  we  all  agree  at 
last  to  do  something — that  is,  to 
prescribe  for  a  malady  that  has 
fifty  indications,  by  one  palliative 
addressed  to  none  of  them. 

The  Tories,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  but  whose  instincts 
have  been  blurred  and  blunted  by 
the  rivalry  of  party,  fell  into  the 
"  do-something  theory ;  "  and,  not 
exactly  knowing  what  that  some- 
thing should  be,  they  hit  upon  that 
wise  notion  of  what  was  called 
"  levelling  up  " — that  is,  lifting  the 
Papist  without  depressing  the  Pro- 
testant— endowing  one,  and  not  de- 
frauding the  other. 

As  the  recipients  of  the  bounty 
avowed  that  they  accepted  every- 
t  hing  simply  as  part  payment  of  an 
old  debt,  and  even  declared  that 
the  chief  value  of  any  concession 
was  the  power  it  gave  of  proceed- 
ing to  obtain  more,  the  others 
who  looked  on  protested  against  a 
system  which  could  only  end  in 
general  confiscation,  and  said,  Is 
our  loyalty,  our  tried  and  proved 
loyalty,  of  less  account  than  these 
men's  turbulence  1  have  you  less 
care  for  us,  that  have  stood  by  you 


faithfully  and  well,  than  for  them, 
who  live  in  an  organised  rebellion 
to  your  laws  ]  Whether  rightfully 
or  wrongfully,  these  were  discon- 
tented and  their  adversaries  not 
appeased. 

Lord  Mayo's  offer  of  a  Popish 
university  could  only  satisfy  a  small 
number — it  never  could  appeal  to 
the  masses ;  nor  could  a  pledge  to 
teach  one  man  trigonometry  con- 
tent another  whose  longings  were 
for  a  potato-garden  or  a  rent-free 
farm  for  ever. 

It  was  only  the  "  do-something  " 
theory  could  have  led  a  man  into 
such  blundering  legislation.  It  was 
as  if  a  man  were  dying  of  hunger 
and  you  gave  him  a  tooth-brush. 
Why,  Ireland  is  educated  at  this 
moment  to  a  degree  that  no  country 
in  Europe  can  rival — that  is,  if  you 
take  the  measure  of  the  means  for 
the  amount.  The  idea  of  conciliat- 
ing the  priest  was,  however,  the 
policy,  and  the  blunder  would  have 
been  pardonable  if  it  was  not  an 
Irishman  that  made  it. 

Fortunately,  however,  blunders 
prey  upon  blunders,  just  as  big  fish 
eat  little  ones.  Lord  Mayo's  mis- 
take was  devoured  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone. Instead  of  pouncing  upon 
this  capital  error  of  his  opponents — 
instead  of  exposing  the  false  policy 
of  healing  the  evils  of  Ireland  by  a 
measure  to  buy  off  the  animosity  of 
turbulence — Mr  Gladstone,  like  the 
peasant,  destroyed  his  enemy's  ac- 
ceptances and  burned  his  notes. 
He  ignored  the  whole  misconcep- 
tion involved  by  this  policy,  and 
brought  in  his  Bill  to  level  down 
and  abolish  the  Irish  Church.  Who 
now  remembers  Lord  Mayo's  bills 
and  promises  to  pay  in  the  hour  of 
impending  bankruptcy  ?  Gladstone 
has  rescued  his  rival  by  outblun- 
dering  him  ! 

In  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  Establishment,  men  forget  the 
peddling  interference  that  would 
have  disgusted  the  loyal  without 
even  conciliating  the  rebel.  The 
one  bit  of  good  luck  that  has  be- 
fallen the  Tories— no,  I  was  forget- 
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ting  Abyssinia,  but  the  next  piece 
of  fortune  to  that — was  this  splen- 
did blunder  of  Gladstone ;  it  was  as 
complete  a  boon  as  the  burning  of 
their  notes  to  the  Beresfords.  But 
for  this  mistake  we  should  see  the 
Administration  called  on  to  pay 
Lord  Mayo's  acceptances — and  with 
a  swinging  interest,  too,  if  payment 
was  only  deferred. 

When  a  good  rider  gets  a  fall  in 
the  hunting  field,  it  is  generally  "  a 


cropper ; "  it  is  only  the  fellows 
with  a  loose  seat  who  come  down 
lightly  and  smash  no  bones.  Will 
Mr  Gladstone  fare  more  fortunate- 
ly ?  Who  knows  1  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  his  party  will  not 
forgive  him  this  blunder.  Some  of 
them  are  already  cursing  his  jockey- 
ship;  and  it  is  only  John  Bright 
who  says,  "  Bide  on  boldly ;  the 
fence  is  not  half  so  stiff  as  you 
think  it.'; 


A   WORD  IN   SEASON. 


We  have  done  admirably  in  Abys- 
sinia :  no  failures,  no  mistakes, 
no  shortcomings  anywhere.  The 
whole  scheme,  rapidly  as  it  was 
conceived,  was  planned  with  a  rare 
accuracy,  and  carried  out  with  a 
promptness,  a  skill,  and  a  decision 
perfectly  admirable.  That  sort  of 
zeal  which,  in  an  individual,  often 
makes  an  enthusiast,  seemed  here 
to  animate  a  whole  expedition, 
and  for  once  men  felt  they  were 
going  to  battle  not  to  decide  a  na- 
tional rivalry,  or  for  "  an  idea,"  but 
for  a  glorious  cause  and  a  noble 
object. 

If  it  be  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  other  nation  could  have  done 
better,  we  are  surely  safe  in  assert- 
ing that  there  are  not  many  peoples 
who  would  have  engaged  in  a  costly 
war,  in  which  victory  could  bring 
neither  increase  of  territory  nor 
power,  and  where  anything  short 
of  a  triumphant  success  would  have 
inevitably  redounded  to  national 
discredit  and  dishonour.  No  won- 
der, then,  if  we  grow  enthusiastic 
about  those  who  have  served  us  so 
well.  We  are,  and  with  reason, 
proud  of  our  army  and  its  leader, 
and  I  would  neither  moderate  this 
joy  nor  set  limit  to  national  exulta- 
tion, if  I  knew  that  we  were  ex- 
changing our  felicitations  en  fa- 
mille.  It  is  only  because  the  fo- 
reigner is  listening  that  I  would 
preach  caution,  and  say,  Take  care  ! 
take  care  that  you  are  not  mis- 
understood. This  Prussian,  this 


Frenchman,  and  that  German,  are 
quite  prepared  to  declare :  "  Here  is 
an  unmilitary  people,  who,  forced 
by  popular  outcry  into  a  little  war 
with  a  savage  tribe,  are  so  over- 
joyed by  their  success  that  they 
cannot  contain  themselves.  Pro- 
fessing peace  doctrines  in  Europe 
that  they  may  not  be  called  on  to 
measure  themselves  against  real 
soldiers,  they  play  the  hero  against 
unarmed  savages,  and  talk  of  blood- 
less battles  as  feats  of  military 
glory." 

To  land  a  force  on  an  unknown 
shore, — to  traverse  an  unexplored 
land,  where  the  geographer  walks 
only  one  step  in  advance  of  the 
pioneer, — to  make  roads  through 
mountain-gorges, — to  bridge  over 
torrents, — to  surmount  lofty  ridges 
with  all  the  cumbrous  train  of  an 
invading  army, — to  be  busied  with 
all  the  arts  of  peace — establishing 
markets,  obtaining  supplies,  convey- 
ing stores — at  the  very  time  that 
it  was  necessary  to  present  a  hostile 
front  to  savage  tribes  who  hovered 
on  the  flanks,  allies  or  pillagers 
as  opportunity  might  dictate, — all 
these,  with  the  countless  difficulties 
that  attend  them,  the  foreigner 
reads  with  far  less  either  of  interest 
or  approval  than  he  would  some 
account  of  a  hot  skirmish  where 
some  guns  were  taken  and  a  stan- 
dard captured.  We  in  England  had 
no  need  to  be  told  that  our  troops 
would  fight.  Whatever  anxieties 
the  expedition  inspired  us  with 
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were  not  as  to  the  issue  of  a  battle. 
The  wild  stories  that  reached  us  of 
the  hosts  that  Theodore  could  lead 
into  the  field — of  his  numerous 
cavalry,  well-mounted  and  effective 
as  irregular  horse  so  often  are — ap- 
palled no  one.  Should  we  succeed 
in  reaching  him  1  and  would  he  stay 
to  give  us  battle  ? — these  were  the 
questions  that  really  troubled  us. 
Between  the  late  autumn  of  one 
year  and  the  spring  rains  of  the 
succeeding  one  the  season  was 
short;  and  in  this  brief  interval 
all  had  to  be  done,  and  was  done. 
Hut  how  prosaically  this  reads  to 
men  who  will  measure  war  by  its 
carnage — who  weigh  difficulties  by 
the  amount  of  bloodshed — and  can 
deem  nothing  great,  nothing  glori- 
ous, if  unattested  by  a  list  of  killed 
and  wounded ! 

The  military  authorities  of  the 
Continent  almost  unanimously  de- 
clared that  we  must  fail.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  climate — the  ferocity  of 
the  wild  beasts — the  lion-like  cour- 
age of  the  savage  tribes,  who  would 
forget  their  intestine  rivalries  to 
wage  war  on  the  stranger  —  the 
total  want  of  water — and  the  im- 
possibility of  conveying  artillery  or 
munitions  of  war  through  passes 
where  men  must  march,  and  for 
miles,  in  single  file — were  all  duly 
descanted  on  and  displayed ;  and 
now  that  they  have  either  been  re- 
futed as  fact  or  conquered  as  diffi- 
culties, the  tone  has  changed,  and 
England  is  declared  to  have  done 
nothing — for  there  was  nothing  to 
do — but  done  it  very  creditably  on 
the  whole. 

It  was  impossible  before  it  was 
done,  and  insignificant  when  ac- 
complished, is  about  the  summary 
of  that  generous  appreciation  which 
Germans  and  Italians  bestow  on 
the  Abyssinian  expedition ;  and 
all  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the 
only  point  on  which  they  could  feel 
anxiety — the  valour  of  the  troops — 
we  never  cast  a  thought  on  ;  while 
those  innumerable  difficulties  to 
an  advance  which  we  read  of  with 
alternate  dismay  and  delight,  they 
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regarded  as  the  uninteresting  feat- 
ures of  an  uneventful  campaign. 

How  well  do  I  remember  over- 
hearing an  infirm  old  creature  at  a 
club  card-table  muttering  out,  "  Es 
geht  langsam  in  Abyssinia,"  when 
our  hard-worked  fellows  made  the 
daily  seven  miles  of  road  over  which 
the  troops  marched  !  "  It  goes  on 
slowly  in  Abyssinia,"  came  well 
from  a  people  whose  worst  disasters 
came  of  sluggishness,  and  who  halted 
till  the  enemy  was  ready  to  thrash 
them !  but  this  is  but  a  fragment 
of  that  general  depreciation  which 
tracks  the  march  of  England  wher- 
ever her  soldiers  or  her  sailors  go 
forth  to  glory.  And  it  is  exactly 
for  this  reason,  and  that  foreigners 
should  not  deem  our  present  exulta- 
tion the  joy  of  an  unwarlike  people 
over  an  unlooked-for  success,  that 
I  would  now  say,  Be  moderate  in 
your  praise,  however  liberal  in  your 
rewards.  Abyssinia  was  not  a 
Sadowa  nor  a  Lissa ;  it  neither 
subdued  a  nation  nor  saved  a  pro- 
vince. 

Never  slow  to  disparage  us  as  a 
military  people,  the  foreign  press 
will  eagerly  take  advantage  of  our 
present  enthusiasm  to  say,  With 
how  little  these  islanders  are  de- 
lighted !  The  Governments  will, 
indeed,  know  better  and  judge  more 
fairly,  for  they,  in  most  cases,  had 
accredited  officers  of  tried  ability 
and  experience  to  accompany  the 
expedition  and  report  on  all  that 
they  saw  and  witnessed ;  but  it  is 
highly  important  that  while  such 
are  the  rumours  spread  with  no  com- 
mon industry  about  us,  there  should 
not  be  on  our  part—especially  in 
our  press  and  our  journals — any 
exaggerated  estimate  of  what  has 
been  done.  There  was  already  in 
Parliament  a  high-faluten  tone  in- 
dulged in  that  verged  on  the  ludi- 
crous, and  the  expedition  was  com- 
pared with  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
under  Cortez.  The  great  mis- 
fortune is  that  these  excesses  ^  pro- 
voke reprisals,  and  people  begin  to 
ask,  Have  you  not  read  of  Sadowa  ] 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  hear 
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of  Lissa  ?  But  more  strongly  still 
are  we  appealed  to  by  the  book 
which  is  at  this  moment  in  every 
hand  or  on  every  table,  wherein  the 
charge  of  the  "  Three  Hundred  "  is 
recorded  with  a  fervour  and  a  pas- 
sion, wild,  headstrong,  and  impet- 
uous as  the  achievement  it  com- 
memorates. It  is  hard,  indeed, 
to  turn  from  the  narrative  of  that 
Balaclava  charge  and  read  any 
other  feat  of  war  without  a  sense  of 
disappointment,  and  one's  convic- 
tion that  here  heroism  has  reached 
its  apogee  ;  here,  all  that  men  can 
do  by  infuriate  dash,  by  desperate 
valour  and  devotion,  has  been  done, 
dulls  the  mind  to  receive  any  more 
exciting  emotions  from  tales  of 
battle. 

But  if  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  other  cavalry  in  Europe 
would  have  ridden  to  death  as  did 
our  Light  Brigade,  with  equal  truth 
can  we  say  that  the  Abyssinian 
expedition  would  have  taxed  the 
greatest  of  our  rivals  to  have  plan- 
ned, sent  it  forth,  and  finished  it  in 
the  same  space  of  time  and  with  a 
like  amount  of  force. 

And  as  to  this  last  point  foreign 
military  authorities  were  agreed, 
before  the  expedition  sailed,  that 
to  undertake  such  a  war  without  a 
reserve  of  at  least  eight  thousand 
men,  was  the  height  of  rashness. 
The  stories  of  Theodore's  resources, 
and  especially  of  his  strength  in 
horse,  had  gained  a  wide  cur- 
rency. That  they  all  emanated 
from  the  same  authority,  and  that 
most  of  the  deterring  intelligence 
which  circulated  through  the  press 
was  the  work  of  the  same  envoy, 
we  are  now  aware  ;  but  at  the  time 
they  were  taken  for  truth,  and  as 
freely  believed  in  as  the  deadliness 


of  the  climate,  the  venom  of  the 
serpents,  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
leopards. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  draw 
ill-natured  comments  upon  us  by 
the  rapturous  joy  of  our  success, 
nor  give  foreigners  the  opportunity 
of  confounding  the  national  exulta- 
tion at  a  difficult  task  well  achieved 
with  what  they  would  like  to  call 
the  exuberant  delight  of  an  unmili- 
tary  people  over  an  easy  triumph. 

If  we  moderate  the  expression  of 
our  joy,  there  need  be  no  narrow 
limit  to  the  bounds  of  our  gratitude. 
Let  the  General  have  the  highest 
honours  we  can  bestow,  and  let  the 
army  be  taught  to  feel  it  has  not 
served  an  ungracious  country. 

Of  course  I  am  prepared  to  hear 
some  sturdy  John  Bull  declare, 
"What  do  /  care  for  what  Dutch- 
men or  Spaniards  think  of  us  ?  We 
do  not  take  our  estimate  of  our 
own  people  from  the  price  set  on 
them  in  a  foreign  market."  All 
very  well  that,  if  we  ourselves  were 
not  eternally  arraigning  these  same 
foreigners,  and  bringing  them  for 
justice  to  the  bar  of  Piccadilly. 
Why,  the  very  debates  in  foreign 
Chambers  have  been  descanted  on 
in  our  own  House  of  Commons; 
and  there  is  n$  denying  it  that 
Europe  now  constitutes  a  society 
in  which  one  public  opinion  holds 
sway,  and,  from  Trollhatten  to 
Spartivento,  we  worship  the  same 
idols  and  laugh  at  the  same  absurd- 
ities. 

Differences  of  race  may  add  some 
little  venom  to  the  censures,  but 
each  people,  on  the  whole,  is  judged 
pretty  nearly  by  what  they  say  of 
themselves,  nor  are  they  most  leni- 
ently dealt  with  who  are  their  own 
panegyrists. 
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NO.    VI. — THE   YOUNG   CHEVALIER. 


THERE  are  some  landscapes  in  the 
world,  in  which  foreign  memories, 
alien   to   the   place,  and  in  some 
cases  less   touching  and  moment- 
ous than   the   natural   local    asso- 
ciations, thrust  themselves  in,  and 
obscure  to  the  spectator  at  once 
the  nationality  and  individual  char- 
acter of   the   spot.     The   English 
traveller,  when  he  climbs  the  height 
of  Tusculum,  has  a  scene  before  him 
full  of  the  grandest  memories  of  a 
past  which  is  the  common  inherit- 
ance of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
His  boyish  lessons,  his  youthful 
studies,  if  they  have  done  anything 
for  him,  have  qualified  him  to  iden- 
tify every  hillock,  and  hear  a  far- 
off  voice  out  of  every  tomb.     Or  if 
it  is  not  old  but  modern  Rome  that 
charms  him,  there  are  a  hundred 
lights  on  that  Campagna,  a  thou- 
sand influences  of  sound  and  sense 
about,  enough  to  move  the  least 
imaginative  soul ;  Rome  lying  dis- 
tant on  the  great  plain ;   and  the 
dome  that  Buonarotti  hung  between 
earth  and  heaven  standing  out  the 
one  thing  visible,  full  of  suggestions 
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of  the  treasures  lying  under  and 
about  it — are  sufficient  to  overbrim 
the  eager  brain.  How  is  it  that,  as 
we  stand  upon  the  wistful  plateau 
with  that  great  scene  before  us, 
Rome  and  her  memories  fade  from 
our  eyes  ]  "  Shrivelling  like  a 
parched  scroll,"  the  plain  rolls  up 
and  passes  away.  The  Highland 
hills  all  black  with  storms,  the 
lonely,  desolate,  northern  seas,  the 
wild  moors  and  mountain-passes, 
rise  up  a  sad  phantasmagoria  over 
the  grey  olives  and  clustering  vines. 
It  is  the  wild  pibroch  that  rings 
in  our  ears,  it  is  the  heather  that 
rustles  below  our  feet,  and  the  chill 
of  the  north  that  breathes  into  our 
faces.  Why1?  Because  yonder  in 
the  Duomo  a  line  of  inscription  has 
caught  the  traveller's  eye,  obliter- 
ating Frascati  and  Rome,  and  all 
Italian  thoughts :  "  Karolus  Od- 
oardus,  Filius  Jacobi."  These  are 
the  words,  and  there  lies  the  high 
heart  mouldered  into  dust  which 
once  beat  against  the  breast  of  the 
Young  Chevalier ! 

It  was  in  Rome  that  the  life 
s 
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of  Charles  Stuart  began,  as  it 
ended,  in  exile,  in  an  unhappy 
distracted  household,  torn  asun- 
der by  domestic  dissensions,  di- 
vided between  a  disappointed, 
injured,  high-spirited  wife,  some- 
times in  open,  sometimes  in  tacit 
rebellion,  and  an  unfaithful  exact- 
ing husband,  weak,  but  tyrannical, 
wicked,  yet  religious  as  princes 
sometimes  are  permitted  to  be. 
Strangely  enough,  though  Queen 
Clementina,  as  she  was  called,  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  higher  and 
stronger  character  than  her  hus- 
band, there  is  no  reference  to  her  in 
any  of  her  son's  letters,  and  little  in 
the  contemporary  records.  James, 
•whatever  his  sins  were,  and  they 
were  many,  seems  to  have  kept,  at 
least,  the  affection  of  his  children. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
worse  atmosphere  for  the  growth 
of  young  lives.  The  melancholy 
dispossessed  Family  was  surround- 
ed by  a  little  coterie  of  a  court — a 
community  which,  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  has  much  of  the 
pettiness,  personal  squabbles,  ru- 
mours, and  gossip  of  a  village,  em- 
bittered and  set  on  edge  in  this 
case  by  the  fact  that  its  members 
were  discontented  and  broken  men, 
whose  hopes  and  hearts  were  else- 
where, and  to  whom  intrigue  and 
conspiracy  were  daily  bread.  Plots 
and  counter-plots  of  all  kinds  went 
on  in  the  unquiet  household.  Every 
day  a  gloomy  train  attended  the 
mimic  king  across  the  Piazza  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
where  he  went  to  pay  his  devo- 
tions. Meddlers  of  all  kinds,  ruined 
soldiers,  broken-down  statesmen, 
shifty  priests,  surrounded  the  boys 
thus  growing  up  to  an  inherit- 
ance of  false  hopes  and  idle  great- 
ness. The  bells  of  the  Santi  Apos- 
toli,  and  many  a  church  beside, 
kept  ringing  in  their  young  ears 
with  unbroken  monotony  ;  the  flat 
ceremonials  of  the  priestly  court,  of 
which  they  were  half-dependants, 
mocked  the  exiles.  Now  and  then 
they  gave  a  concert  at  their  palace, 
to  which  the  wandering  English 


cubs,  with  their  "governors,"  of 
whom  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  give  so  uncomfort- 
able a  description,  came  in  crowds 
to  stare  at  the  handsome  gallant 
lad,  condescending  to  play  for  their 
amusement,  who  was,  so  far  as 
blood  and  hereditary  right  went, 
the  undoubted  heir  of  England ; 
sometimes  they  rushed  forth  across 
the  Campagna  to  cheat  their  in- 
activity with  the  commotion  of  a 
hunting-party — poor  copy  of  the 
stir  of  life.  And  all  this  while  out 
in  the  world  cannons  were  roaring, 
battles  fighting.  Young  William  of 
Cumberland,  as  yet  unmarked  by 
his  terrible  nickname,  was  getting 
himself  glory  at  Dettingen  at  the 
head  of  those  English  who  were 
not  his  countrymen,  that  he  should 
have  the  credit  of  them.  It  re- 
quires little  imagination  to  con- 
ceive how  this  contrast  must  have 
rankled  in  the  high, -courageous,  ad- 
venturous soiil  of  the  young  Stuart, 
rightful  leader  of  these  Englishmen, 
who,  but  for  the  folly  of  his  fathers, 
might  have  been  at  their  head  in- 
stead of  the  Hanoverian.  He  was 
five-and-twenty,  and  had  been,  no 
doubt,  for  years  consuming  his 
heart  in  the  tedious  bustle  of  the 
ecclesiastical  capital.  All  his  bio- 
graphers echo  the  general  note  of 
wonder  how  a  prince,  trained  under 
the  soft  Italian  skies,  amid  the  sup- 
posed effeminacy  of  Italian  customs, 
could  have  been  fit  for  the  hardships 
of  his  after-life.  But  Charles,  it  is 
evident,  had  been  trained,  by  such 
experience  as  that  climate  and  those 
customs  give,  to  bear  heat  and  cold, 
the  two  great  extremes,  and  had 
taken  pains  to  inure  himself  to 
long  walks  and  scant  fare,  as  a  hunt- 
er among  the  hills  would  naturally 
do.  At  last,  in  the  depths  of  winter 
in  the  year  1744,  the  long-expected 
call  came  to  the  eager  young  man. 
France,  with  plans  of  her  own  in 
her  mind,  had  suddenly  bethought 
herself  of  the  Stuarts,  by  way, 
not  necessarily  of  restoring  them, 
but  of  occupying  the  attention  of 
England  with  her  own  affairs,  and 
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making  her  recall  not  the  troops 
only,  but  money,  with  which  an 
obsequious  Ministry  enabled  King 
G3orge  to  subsidise  all  the  world. 
The  summons  was  secret  and  sud- 
den, known  only  to  the  father 
ard  son  and  their  most  intimate 
counsellors.  Out  of  the  brief  over- 
whelming excitement  of  that  mo- 
ment a  few  words  come  to  us 
full  of  natural  feeling.  "I  trust, 
by  the  aid  of  God,"  said  the  youth, 
trembling  with  hope  and  eagerness, 
as  he  set  out  on  his  enterprise,  to 
the  old  man  who  had  gone  through 
that  phase  and  left  his  hopes  behind 
him  ages  ago  in  the  cold  blank  of  the 
past,  "that  I  shall  soon  be  able  to 
lav  three  crowns  at  your  Majesty's 
feet."  The  father  answers  tenderly, 
out  of  his  life-in-death,  "  Be  careful 
of  yourself,  my  dear  boy.  I  would 
not  lose  you  for  all  the  crowns  in 
the  world,"  he  says,  with,  one  can 
imagine,  what  smile  and  what  sigh  ! 
Weak,  feeble,  futile  old  Pretender 
— and  yet  with  a  heart  to  be  wrung 
for  his  boy,  like  other  men. 

It  was  on  a  night  in  January 
1744— the  9th— that  the  young  Che- 
valier set  forth  on  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  splendid,  and  hope- 
less expeditions  ever  recorded  in 
history.  "  A  little  after  midnight," 
a  lieavy  coach,  followed  by  a  groom 
leading  another  horse,  rattled 
through  the  stony  Roman  streets 
to  the  Lateran  Gate.  The  keys  had 
been  left  overnight  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  that  no  hindrance 
might  be  given  to  the  Prince's  hunt- 
ing-party, on  which  his  eagerness 
carried  him  forth  so  early.  Gentle 
Prince  Henry,  he  who  was  after- 
wards Cardinal  York,  was  left  be- 
hind asleep,  and,  knowing  nothing, 
set  out  leisurely  in  the  morning  to 
meet  the  fiery  young  Nimrod  who 
had  preceded  him,  little  thinking 
on  what  wild  chase  it  was  that  his 
elder  brother  had  gone  forth.  The 
chaise  and  the  faithful  groom  be- 
hind went  on,  across  the  wintry 
Campagna  in  the  deep  darkness, 
till  they  came  to  the  stony  cause- 
way, everlasting  like  all  old  Ro- 


man work,  which  ascends  the  Al- 
ban  hill.  There,  under  some  pre- 
text, the  young  Adventurer  left 
his  companion  in  the  coach  and 
mounted  his  horse.  The  story  goes 
on  to  tell  how  he  stood  still  "  at 
the  turning,"  alone  with  his  faithful 
Norman  groom,  until  the  heavy 
coach,  with  Dunbar  in  it,  who  for 
his  part  pretended  to  know  nothing, 
lumbered  on  upon  the  resounding 
road  towards  the  hunting  -  tryst. 
When  the  carriage  was  gone,  Charles 
Edward  turned  his  horse's  head  the 
other  way,  and,  facing  towards  Fras- 
cati,  towards  Florence  and  Paris 
and  England,  "gave  his  bridle-reins 
a  shake,"  and  escaped  into  the 
world. 

When  this  romantic  incident  oc- 
curred, the  artificial  world  held  on 
its  babbling  course  at  home  as  if 
there  had  been  no  such  startling 
primitive  chances  in  existence.  The 
armies  and  commanders  of  England 
were  on  the  Continent  fighting  for 
other  contested  successions,  and 
hiring  German  troops  to  aid  their 
arms.  The  Ministers  in  London 
were  busy  making  treaties  and 
granting  subsidies,  struggling  to 
please  King  George,  whose  heart 
was  rather  that  of  an  Elector  of 
Hanover  than  of  a  King  of  Eng- 
land. The  world  of  fashion  flut- 
tered and  amused  itself  as  one 
reads  in  Horace  Walpole's  letters, 
its  Tories  pretending  to  hope  for, 
and  its  Whigs  affecting  to  fear,  the 
exiled  Stuarts  in  their  distant  retire- 
ment ;  but  one  party  just  as  ready 
as  the  other  with  ,  fine  birthday 
clothes  at  the  Hanoverian  Court,  and 
traditionary  Jacobitism  falling  in- 
to the  constitutional  opposition  of 
more  recent  times.  Never  was  there 
an  age  when  men  were  less  likely  to 
sacrifice  themselves,  and  put  their 
fortunes  and  lives  in  peril,  for  a 
banished  and  half -forgotten  King. 
There  were  a  hundred  solid  reasons 
why  George  and  his  family  should 
lie  heavy  on  the  English  mind.  He 
was  no  Englishman,  nor  even  pre- 
tended to  be.  He  had  none  of  the 
qualities  that  make  a  man  person- 
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ally  popular,  except  courage.  He 
gave  tlie  world  an  example  of  dull 
profligacy  on  the  one  side,  and  un- 
natural family  discords  on  the  other, 
such  as  the  public  mind,  however 
little  toned  to  virtue,  invariably 
resents.  In  all  his  public  acts  he 
made  it  apparent  that  his  new  king- 
dom was  nothing  to  him  in  com- 
parison with  his  native  principality 
— "  a  province  to  a  despicable  elec- 
torate," as  Pitt  boldly  and  bitterly 
said.  Yet  so  deeply  had  the  dangers 
of  civil  war  stamped  themselves 
on  men's  minds ;  or  so  bent  were 
all  on  personal  wellbeing,  safety, 
and  such  success  as  was  practicable ; 
or  so  dull  was  the  level  of  public 
feeling  at  a  moment  when  no  pub- 
lic leader  possessed  the  thrill  of 
sympathetic  genius,  and  every  man 
schemed  and  struggled  for  himself, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  draw- 
backs that  attended  the  Hanoverian 
race,  no  touch  of  ancient  love  seems 
to  have  awakened  in  the  English 
heart  towards  the  young,  noble, 
and  hopeful  Pretender,  who  thus 
set  out  with  his  life  in  his  hand  to 
claim  his  hereditary  place.  The 
whole  nation,  occupied  with  its 
own  affairs,  and  sullenly  awaiting 
the  result  of  its  last  experiment  in 
kingmaking,  abstracted  itself  from 
all  new  contests,  and  looked  on, 
angry  to  have  its  quiet  disturbed, 
indignant  at  the  thought  of  new 
expenses,  unmoved  by  the  romance 
of  the  situation  or  by  the  daring  of 
the  Adventurer.  At  this  moment 
of  his  career  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  of  all  the  young  princes  -in 
Europe  Charles  Edward  was  per- 
sonally one  of  the  most  promising. 
His  education  had  been  bad,  but 
his  mind  was  open.  He  was  full 
of  noble  natural  gifts,  if  not  of 
intellect  at  least  of  character — a 
gracious,  magnanimous,  valiant  gen- 
tleman, with  all  the  charm  of  man- 
ner and  person  peculiar  to  his  race. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  nature,  sweetened  by 
prosperity,  might  have  come  to  a 
finer  development  than  ever  Stuart 
yet  had  attained  since  the  first 


James  of  Scotland,  the  poet  of  the 
race.  But  such  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Providence,  in  all  things 
so  inscrutable,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  in  the  determination  of  the 
influences  which  cramp  or  guide  the 
development  of  character.  Eng- 
land did  but  stand  and  look  on 
while  the  young  Chevalier  drew 
near  her  coasts,  greeting  him  with 
the  movement  of  alarm  which 
might  be  supposed  to  startle  a  shop- 
keeper at  the  appearance  of  any 
riot  which  would  put  his  goods  and 
traffic  in  danger — putting  up  her 
shutters,  locking  her  till,  in  un- 
heroic  tremor  and  still  more  un- 
heroic  calm  awaiting  the  issue. 
The  noblest  of  Jacobite  families, 
they  who  had  kept  up  anxious  re- 
lations with  the  exiled  Court  for 
years  (and  there  was  scarcely  one 
family  of  importance,  scarcely  one 
eager  statesman,  who  had  not  one 
time  or  other  offered  services  to  or  ex- 
cited the  expectations  of  that  Court), 
adopted  this  attitude.  So  long  as 
nothing  was  to  be  done,  they  were 
content  to  speak  of  the  Prince's 
advent  as  if  it  would  bring  them 
salvation;  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, the  warmest  prayer  they  had 
to  utter  was,  that  he  would  keep 
away  from  them  and  depart  from 
their  coasts.  Men  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  best  gifts  of  for- 
tune may  be  pardoned  for  not  rush- 
ing blindly  into  an  enterprise  which 
is  likely  to  conduct  them  to  the 
Tower  and  the  block;  but  yet  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  men 
who  thus  stood  apart  and  let  their 
Prince  dash  himself  to  pieces 
against  the  great  wall  of  a  nation's 
passive  resistance,  had  given  him  for 
years  a  theoretical  allegiance,  had 
supported  his  pretensions,  kept  up 
his  hopes,  and  maintained  before 
his  eyes  a  gleam  of  perpetual  pos- 
sibility. They  were  all  waiting, 
they  professed,  for  the  moment 
when  it  would  be  wise  to  make  the 
attempt.  Such  waiting  was  no 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  them. 
Their  circumstances  were  in  no 
way  desperate  —  their  lands  and 
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livings  were  secured,  and  even 
public  life  was  not  shut  against 
them.  But  with  him  it  was  life 
or  death. 

Charles  Edward  went  first  to 
P;iris,  where  he  was  kept  for  some 
time  in  great  retirement,  seeing 
nobody,  not  even  the  King — and 
afterwards  to  Gravelines,  a  little 
fortified  town  on  the  dreary  line 
of  coast  between  Calais  and  Dun- 
kirk, where  he  lived  in  more  utter 
seclusion  still,  attending  the  pre- 
parations for  the  expedition  and 
watching  their  progress.  From  this 
spot,  for  the  first  time,  amid  the 
mists  and  storms  of  winter,  he 
looked  across  the  angry  Channel 
upon  England  with  such  thoughts 
as  may  be  conceived.  On  that 
monotonous  shore,  lingering  upon 
the  margin  of  the  wild  sea,  catching 
glimpses,  as  the  clouds  lifted  and 
fell,  of  the  island-kingdom  of  his 
forefathers,  the  Adventurer  be- 
comes his  own  historian ;  but  his 
record  is  of  facts  only,  not  of  sen- 
timents and  feelings.  His  sole  at- 
tendant was  a  Highland  gentleman, 
one  of  the  busy  conspirators  of 
the  time,  in  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  repose  scanty 
faith.  "  The  situation  I  am  in  is 
very  particular,"  he  writes,  "  for 
nobody  knows  where  I  am,  or  what 
is  become  of  me,  so  that  I  am  en- 
tirely buried  as  to  the  public,  and 
cannot  but  say  that  it  is  a  very 
great  constraint  upon  me,  for  I  am 
obliged  very  often  not  to  stir  from 
my  room  for  fear  of  somebody  no- 
ticing my  face.  I  very  often  think 
th  at  you  would  laugh  heartily  if  you 
saw  me  going  about  with  a  single 
servant,  buying  fish  and  other 
things,  and  squabbling  for  a  penny 
more  or  less.  I  have  every  day 
large  packets  to  answer,  without 
anybody  to  help  me  but  Bohaldie. 
Yesterday  I  had  one  that  cost  me 
seven  hours  and  a  half."  These 
packets  included  the  correspond- 
ence of  secret  agents,  of  friends  in 
England,  and  of  the  councillors 
about  the  French  King — all  the 
different  machinery  by  which  the 


great  invasion  was  to  be  completed. 
Thus  he  waited  secluded,  with  Eng- 
land in  sight,  till  the  ships  were 
fitted  out  and  the  soldiers  mar- 
shalled which  should  enable  him 
to  put  his  fortune  to  the  touch — a 
moment  of  supreme  anxiety,  and 
yet  more  supreme  hope. 

The  news  reached  London  be- 
fore long,  and  made  the  peaceful 
population  tremble.  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary, Horace  Walpole,  scoffing, 
supposes  "  the  Pretender's  son,"  then 
in  Paris,  was  "  as  near  England  as 
ever  he  is  like  to  be."  But  a  week 
after  his  tone  is  mightily  changed. 
The  "  imminence  of  our  danger  " 
are  the  words  on  Horace's  lips. 
"  Don't  be  surprised  if  you  hear 
that  this  crown  is  fought  for  on 
land,"  he  writes.  "  As  yet  there  is 
no  rising ;  but  we  must  expect  it 
on  the  first  descent."  "  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  invasion,"  he 
adds,  on  the  23d  February  ;  "  the 
young  Pretender  is  at  Calais,  and 
the  Count  de  Saxe  is  to  command 
the  embarkation."  His  letters  are 
full  of  excitement,  alarm,  and  doubt. 
Nobody  knew,  it  is  evident,  how 
far  the  people  were  to  be  calculated 
upon.  The  agitated  Whig  world, 
which  felt  itself  on  the  edge  of 
a  revolution,  on  one  side  of  the 
Channel,  with  Walpole  for  an  in- 
terpreter, waiting  an  event  which 
"  to  me  must  and  shall  be  decisive," 
as  he  says,  with  an  earnestness 
which,  -considering  his  perfectly 
private  position,  seems  uncalled  for; 
and,  on  the  other,  on  the  border  of 
the  separating  sea,  Charles  Edward, 
eager,  breathless,  full  of  hope,  wait- 
ing with  a  still  more  burning  eager- 
ness for  the  outset  of  the  expedi- 
tion,— make  a  curious  picture.  So 
deep  were  the  apprehensions  of  the 
ruling  Whigs  among  whom  Horace 
lived,  that  he  writes,  with  such 
consolation  as  he  could  muster,  to 
his  friend  Mann,  the  envoy  at 
Florence.  "  Trust  to  my  friendship 
for  working  every  engine  to  restore 
you  to  as  good  a  situation  as  you 
will  lose,  if  my  fears  prove  pro- 
phetic," he  writes;  but  the  only 
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real  gleam  of  comfort  he  lias  is, 
that  the  populace,  always  so  ready 
to  be  led  away  by  a  name,  had  been 
seized  with  a  horror  of  the  French 
invasion.  "  The  French  name  will 
do  more  harm  to  the  cause  than  the 
Pretender's,  service,"  he  says.  All 
this  fright  on  the  one  hand,  and 
hope  on  the  other,  came  to  an  end 
without  the  striking  of  a  blow.  The 
French  fleet  was  watched  and  pur- 
sued, and  let  slip,  by  the  English 
admiral,  old  and  prudent,  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  look  for  it ;  but 
another  guardian,  more  potent  than 
even  an  English  fleet,  watched  the 
British  coasts.  "There  have  been  ter- 
rible winds  these  four  or  five  days," 
Horace  writes,  catching  at  the  straw 
of  good  fortune.  The  storm  "  blew 
directly  upon  Dunkirk,"  beating 
back  the  invading  vessels.  "  Some 
of  the  largest  ships,  with  all  the 
men  on  board,  were  lost,"  says  Lord 
Mahon  ;  "  others  were  wrecked  on 
the  coast,  and  the  remainder  were 
obliged  to  put  back  to  the  harbour 
with  no  small  injury."  After  all 
these  elaborate  preparations,  this 
storm  sufficed  to  discourage  France 
from  her  project.  The  royal  exile, 
who  had  embarked  so  eagerly,  was 
put  ashore  again,  in  that  dejection 
which  follows  too  triumphant  hopes. 
A  plan,  so  large  and  elaborate,  col- 
lapsing so  suddenly  and  utterly, 
has  few  parallels  in  history.  In 
England,  it  is  evident,  nobody  be- 
lieved it  was  over  by  this  one  en- 
counter with  the  winds.  "  That 
great  storm  certainly  saved  us  from 
the  invasion  then,"  writes  Horace 
Walpole,  in  the  middle  of  March. 
But  of  all  the  expedition,  the 
only  individual  who  seems  to 
have  thought  more  of  it  after 
setting  foot  on  French  soil,  was 
the  one  princely  heart,  sick  with 
disappointed  hope,  downcast,  and 
heavy,  but  not  crushed  or  help- 
less, who  went  back  once  more 
alone  to  the  dreary  little  seaport, 
to  wait  some  gleam  of  better 
fortune.  To  all  the  world  around 
him  his  business  was  secondary. 
France,  politely  regretful,  turned 


aside  and  went  off  to  her  own 
concerns.  Jacobite  England  gave 
a  doubtful,  distant,  sentimental 
homage,  so  long  as  the  Deliverer 
would  but  keep  away  from  her. 
Had  the  Prince  been  a  man  of  his 
father's  calibre,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  dropped  salt  tears  into  the 
angry  surf  of  the  wild  Channel  that 
lay  between  him  and  his  kingdom, 
and  abandoned  the  hopeless  des- 
perate attempt.  But  Charles  Ed- 
ward was  of  other  mettle.  The 
moment  had  come  when  he  must 
do  or  die.  Wild  hopes  of  victory, 
no  doubt,  were  in  his  mind ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  other  thoughts — 
visions  of  the  possibility  of  death  on 
the  field,  a  violent  glorious  end — 
were  also  present  before  him.  The 
only  thing  impracticable  was  to 
return  to  the  languid  misery  of 
Italian  dependence — the  death-in- 
life  of  his  Horn  an  captivity.  No 
hereditary  enthusiasm  for  the 
house  of  Stuart  moves  the  mind  of 
the  present  writer  ;  but  he  would 
be  a  passionless  observer,  indeed, 
who  could  look  upon  the  forlorn 
and  dauntless  figure  of  this  princely 
young  man,  gazing  on  his  hereditary 
kingdom  across  the  salt  and  bitter 
waves,  and  making  up  his  mind  to 
all  the  dangers,  all  the  toils  and 
hardships,  of  one  last  struggle  for 
his  rights,  without  a  thrill  of  gen- 
erous sympathy.  He  was  no  phi- 
losopher, to  consider  the  weeping 
train  of  orphans  whom  his  enter- 
prise would  leave  fatherless  ;  his 
was  no  cruel  imagination,  capable 
of  realising  the  pitiless  horrors 
with  which  a  frightened  country 
should  stamp  out  the  remnants  of 
rebellion.  Himself  brave,  clement, 
tender,  and  magnanimous,  how 
could  Charles  Stuart  conceive  of 
the  butcheries  of  Cumberland] 
The  spirit  of  his  race  rose  in  him 
to  its  one  last  outburst.  Error 
and  misfortune  ran  in  the  blood — 
but  the  Adventurer  on  that  lonely 
shore  seems  to  have  cast  off  for  the 
moment  the  dreary  memories  of 
the  English  Stuarts,  and  served 
himself  heir  to  the  noble  old 
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Jameses  —  gallant  monarchs  of  a 
ba.-barous  -  gallant  people  —  the 
Commons'  kings  !  The  time  had 
come  when  all  the  nobleness,  pa- 
tience, valour,  and  courage  of  the 
old  stock  should  burst  again  into 
flower — one  of  its  best  blossoms, 
an  ;1  its  last. 

So  eager  was  the  Prince  to  enter 
upon  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
that  he  proposed  to  the  brave  old 
Earl  Mareschal  to  embark  in  a 
herring-boat  and  make  his  way  to 
Scotland,  with  characteristic  trust 
in  the  ancient  heroic  kingdom. 
But  though  it  came  to  something 
very  much  like  this  in  the  end,  at 
that  moment  he  was  dissuaded 
from  such  a  venture.  After  a 
while  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
lived  privately,  wearily  waiting  for 
succour  and  encouragement  from 
the  French  Court,  then  actually  at 
war  with  England.  "  I  have  taken 
a  house  within  a  league  of  this 
town,  where  I  live  like  a  hermit," 
he  writes  to  his  father  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  In  November 
he  is  still  no  farther  advanced. 
"  As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is 
hope,  that's  the  proverb,"  he  writes, 
in  his  weariness.  "  You  may  ima- 
gine how  I  must  be  out  of  humour 
at  all  these  proceedings,  when  for 
co'nfort  I  am  plagued  out  of  my 
life  with  tracasseries  from  our  own 
people,  who,  it  would  seem,  would 
rather  sacrifice  me  and  my  affairs 
than  fail  in  any  private  view  of 
their  own."  Already  he  had  begun 
to  -see  the  disastrous  influences 
which  were  in  the  field  against 
him,  and  that  the  difficulties  in 
his  own  camp  wrould  be  as  heavy 
a  strain  on  his  courage  and  patience 
as  any  without.  "  Our  friends  in 
England  are  afraid  of  their-  own 
shadow,  and  think  of  little  but 
diverting  themselves,"  he  adds, 
mournfully,  "  otherwise  we  should 
not  want  the  King  of  France." 
By  degrees  he  learned  also  that  the 
King  of  France  was  little  likely  to 
aid  him  with  more  than  vague  pro- 
mises of  service.  He  was  ready 
himself  to  set  out  with  a  single 


footman  if  necessary— to  "  put  him- 
self in  a  tub,  like  Diogenes ! "  he 
says,  with  half-ironic,  half-pathetic 
humour.  He  begs  his  father  to 
pawn  his  jewels,  which  "  on  this 
side  the  water  he  would  wear  with 
a  very  sore  heart,"  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  funds  for  the 
undertaking.  "  The  French  Court 
sticks  at  the  money,"  he  writes  in 
the  spring  of  1743,  but  he  himself 
would  rather  "pawn  his  shirt" 
than  fail.  Those  letters,  though 
badly  written  and  badly  spelled, 
convey  anything  but  an  idea  of 
an  untrained  or  dull  intelligence. 
All  the  grand  drawbacks  to  success 
are  clearly  indicated  in  them — the 
indifference  of  France,  the  timidity 
andsupinenessof  the  English  Jacob- 
ites, the  factions  and  feuds  and 
self-will  of  the  Scotch.  It  is  thus 
that  he  defends  and  explains  his 
own  motives,  and  the  causes  which 
led  him  to  take  the  final  step,  in  a 
remarkable  letter,  dated  June  12, 
1745,  about  six  weeks  before  his 
arrival  in  Scotland : — 

"  After  such  scandalous  usage  as  I 
have  received  from  the  French  Court,  had 
not  I  given  my  word  to  do  so,  or  got  so 
many  encouragements  from  time  to  time 
as  I  have  had,  I  should  have  been  oblig- 
ed in  honour,  and  for  my  own  reputa- 
tion, to  have  flung  myself  into  the  arms 
of  my  friends,  and  die  with  them,  rather 
than  live  longer  in  such  a  miserable  way 
here,  or  be  obliged  to  return  to  Koine, 
which  would  be  just  giving  up  all  hopes. 
I  cannot  but  mention  a  parable  here, 
which  is,  a  horse  that  is  to  be  sold,  if 
spurred,  does  not  skip  or  show  some  sign 
of  life,  nobody  would  care  to  have  him 
even  for  nothing  ;  just  so,  my  friends 
would  care  very  little  to  have  me,if,  after 
such  usage,  which  all  the  world  is  sens- 
ible of,  I  should  not  show  that  I  have 
life  in  me.  Your  Majesty  cannot  disap- 
prove a  son's  following  the  example  of 
his  father.  You  yourself  did  the  like  in 
the  year  '15  ;  but  the  circumstances  now 
are  indeed  very  different  by  being  much 
more  encouraging,  there  being  a  certain- 
ty of  succeeding  with  the  least  help,  the 
particulars  of  which  would  be  too  long  to 
explain,  and  even  impossible  to  convince 
you  of  by  writing,  which  has  been  the  rea- 
son that  I  presumed  to  take  upon  me  the 
managing  all  this  without  eveii  letting 
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you  suspect  that  such  a  thing  was  brew- 
ing. .  .  .  Had  I  failed  to  convince  you, 
I  was  then  afraid  you  might  have  thought 
what  I  had  a  mind  to  do  to  be  rash, 
and  so  have  absolutely  forbid  my  pro- 
ceedings, thinking  that  to  acquire  glory 
I  was  capable  of  doing  a  desperate  ac- 
tion. But  in  that  case  I  can't  be  sure 
but  I  might  have  followed  the  example 
of  Manlius,  who  disobeyed  his  father's 
orders  on  a  like  occasion.  .  .  .  Let 
what  will  happen,  the  stroke  is  struck, 
and  I  have  taken  a  firm  resolution  to 
conquer  or  die,  and  stand  my  ground  as 
long  as  I  have  a  man  remaining  with  me. 
I  think  it  of  the  greatest  importance 
your  Majesty  should  come  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Avignon,  but  take  the  liberty 
to  advise  that  you  would  not  ask  leave 
of  the  French  Court ;  for  if  I  be  not  im- 
mediately succoured,  they  will  certainly 
refuse  you.  And  this  refusal  will  be 
chiefly  occasioned  by  our  own  people, 
who  will  be  afraid  to  have  you  so  near 
for  their  own  private  views,  and  so  sug- 
gest things  to  the  French  Court,  to  pre- 
vent you  coming  till  all  shall  be  decided. 
I  am  certain  if  you  were  once  at  Avignon 
you  would  never  be  obliged  to  remove, 
but  in  order  to  our  happy  meeting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea. 

"Your  Majesty  may  be  well  assured 
I  shall  never  be  at  rest,  or  leave  other 
people  so,  until  I  bring  about  the  happy 
day  of  our  meeting.  It  is  most  certain 
that  the  generality  of  people  will  judge 
of  this  enterprise  by  the  success,  which, 
if  favourable,  I  shall  get  more  honour 
than  I  deserve.  If  otherwise,  all  the 
blame  will  be  thrown  upon  the  French 
Court  for  having  pushed  a  young  Prince 
to  show  his  mettle,  and  rather  die  than 
live  in  a  state  unbecoming  himself. 
Whatever  happens  unfortunate  to  me 
cannot  but  be  the  strongest  engagement 
to  the  French  Court  to  pursue  your  cause. 
Now,  if  I  were  sure  they  were  capable  of 
any  sensation  of  this  kind,  if  I  did  not 
succeed,  I  would  perish  as  Curtius  did  to 
serve  my  country  and  make  it  happy,  it 
being  an  indispensable  duty  on  me,  as 
far  as  lies  in  my  power.  Your  Majesty 
may  now  see  my  reason  for  pressing  so 
much  to  pawn  my  jewels,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  done  immediate- 
ly, for  I  never  intend  to  come  back,  and 
money,  next  to  troops,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  me.  .  .  . 

"  I  should  think  it  proper  (if  your  Ma- 
jesty pleases)  to  be  put  at  his  Holiness's 
feet,  asking  his  blessing  on  this  occasion ; 
but  what  I  chiefly  ask  is  your  own,  which 
I  hope  will  procure  me  that  of  God  Al- 
mighty upon  my  endeavours  to  serve 


you,  my  family,  and  my  country,  which 
will  ever  be  the  only  view  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's most  dutiful  son, 

"ClIAllLES  P." 

This  letter  is  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate that  Charles's  imperfect 
education  had  tolerably  well  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  all  true 
training.  Spelling  was  an  art  less 
considered  in  these  days  than  now; 
but  not  the  most  chaotic  spelling 
or  schoolboy  penmanship  could  ob- 
scure the  manly,  straightforward 
sentiments,  or  the  serious,  mode- 
rate resolution  expressed  in  these 
lines.  The  father  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  was  an  elegant  pen- 
man, correct  in  style  and  ortho- 
graphy; but  Prince  Charles'shomely 
sentences  ring  with  a  mettle  and 
meaning  unknown  to  the  softer 
hero  of  the  Fifteen — his  style,  if 
not  that  of  a  scholar,  is  always  that 
of  a  man. 

At  last  the  little  expedition  got 
under  weigh.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  July,  sixteen  months  after  the 
failure  of  the  proposed  invasion, 
that  Charles  at  last  set  sail  from 
St  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
embarked  he  describes  as  "a  fri- 
gate "  carrying  "  twenty  odd  guns, 
and  an  excellent  sailer,"  which  had 
been  procured  for  him  by  "one 
Kutledge  and  Walsh,"  the  latter  of 
whom  commanded  the  ship.  A 
man-of-war  of  sixty-seven  guns  had 
been  procured  by  the  same  private 
individuals,  "to  cruise  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  is  luckily  obliged 
to  go  as  far  north  as  I  do,  so  that 
she  will  escort  me  without  appear- 
ing to  do  it."  In  his  own  vessel 
he  had  "  fifteen  hundred  fusees, 
eighteen  hundred  broadswords 
mounted,  a  good  quantity  of  pow- 
der, ball,  flints,  dirks,  brandy,  <fcc. 
I  have  also  got  twenty  small  field- 
pieces,  two  of  which  a  mule  may 
carry,  and  my  cassette  will  be  near 
four  thousand  louis  d'or."  In  the 
man-of-war  was  "a  company  of 
sixty  volunteers,  all  gentlemen, 
whom  I  shall  probably  get  to  land 
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T/ith  me,  which,  though  few,  will 
make  a  show,  they  having  a  pretty 
uniform."  With  these  provisions 
the  Adventurer  set  out  dauntless, 
to  invade  a  great,  rich,  and  warlike 
kingdom.  On  the  way  his  escort 
encountered  a  British  man-of-war, 
and,  disabled  with  the  conflict,  had 
to  put  back,  carrying  the  sixty 
•volunteers  and  their  pretty  uni- 
form away  to  France  again.  Nor 
was  it  Charles's  fault  that  his  own 
\essel  did  not  join  in  the  combat. 
His  captain  threatened  to  order 
1  im  down  to  the  cabin  ere  he  would 
cease  his  entreaties  to  that  effect. 
At  length  the  lonely  little  ship,  not 
without  pursuit  from  other  wander- 
ing cruisers,  reached,  after  a  fort- 
right's  voyage,  the  Western  Isles. 
As  the  invader  approached  the 
shore  of  one  of  those  wild  and 
rocky  islands,  an  eagle  came  hover- 
ing round  the  ship.  "Old  Tulli- 
bardine,  who  first  spied  the  bird, 
did  not  choose  to  take  any  notice 
of  it,  lest  they  should  have  called 
it  a  Highland  freat  in  him."  But 
when  he  saw  the  royal  creature  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  ship,  the 
heart  of  the  old  Highlander  rose 
within  him.  "  Sir,  I  hope  this  is 
an  excellent  omen,"  he  said;  "the 
king  of  birds  is  come  to  welcome 
your  Royal  Highness."  At  such 
a  moment  the  whole  party,  thus 
arrived  at  the  crisis  for  which  they 
liad  been  so  long  preparing,  were 
naturally  open  to  all  influences; 
they  looked  "with  pleasure"  upon 
their  winged  attendant — at  first 
the  only  mountain  prince  who  wel- 
comed Charles  Stuart  to  the  home 
of  his  fathers. 

The  story  is  so  well  known  that 
iu  seems  almost  a  work  of  superer- 
ogation to  follow  its  details.  The 
Prince's  welcome  was  undoubtedly 
cold.  He  had  been  invited  to 
Scotland  by  a  parcel  of  conspira- 
tors— men  whose  lives  were  always 
m  danger,  and  to  whom  a  little 
risk,  more  or  less,  did  not  matter — 
not  by  the  chiefs  to  whom  he  now 
appealed,  who  had  life  and  lands, 
and  the  lives  of  their  clansmen,  to 


answer  for.  The  condition  of  their 
rising  had  always  been  the  support 
of  a  body  of  French  troops — a  kind 
of  assistance  which  was  not  so  revolt- 
ing to  the  Scottish,  still  less  to  the 
Highland  mind,  as  it  was  to  the 
English.  When  they  found  he  had 
come  among  them  alone,  with  seven 
men  only  in  his  company,  a  thrill 
ran  through  the  islesmen.  They 
tried  hard  to  support  each  other  in 
entreaties  that  he  would  give  up 
his  enterprise,  and  protestations 
that  it  was  hopeless  ;  but  Charles 
had  a  thousand  weapons  to  use 
against  this  simple  heroic  race. 
While  he  discussed  the  matter  with 
several  influential  Macdonalds, 
headed  by  Clanranald  himself,  his 
quick  eye  noted  a  young  High- 
lander standing  apart,  in  whose 
face  the  tide  of  emotion  ran  high. 
While  Ranald  followed  with  mov- 
ing lip  and  gleaming  eye  the  course 
of  argument — all  entreaty  on  one 
side,  all  resistance  and  reason  on 
the  other  —  his  hand  sometimes 
seeking  his  dirk,  his  foot  beating 
impatiently  on  the  deck,  the  Prince 
saw  before  him  the  final  plea  by 
which  he  could  overcome.  Turn- 
ing suddenly  towards  the  agitated 
youth,  "  You  at  least  will  help  me?" 
he  said.  Such  an  appeal  could  only 
have  been  made  by  a  man  himself 
still  thrilling  with  the  self-aban- 
donment of  youth.  "  I  will ! "  cried 
the  lad,  with  Highland  fervour ; 
"  though  not  another  man  in  the 
Highlands  should  draw  a  sword,  I 
am  ready  to  die  for  you!"  This 
eager  outburst  of  devotion,  and  the 
sudden  emotion  with  which  Charles, 
wound  up  to  the  uttermost,  and  at 
the  point  of  despair,  received  the 
frank  allegiance,  was  the  spark 
that  was  needed  to  light  the  flame. 
Clanranald  and  his  Duinhewassels, 
impervious  to  reason,  had  no  shield 
to  defend  them  from  this  sudden  en- 
thusiasm. They  do  not  even  appear 
to  have  made  any  effort  to  resist  it. 
The  fire  was  set  to  the  heather,  and 
henceforth  every  passing  breath  did 
but  fan  the  flame. 

While  this  momentous  conference 
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was  going  on,  other  Macdonalds 
waiting  at  the  other  end  of  the 
deck,  half-informed  of  \vhat  was 
passing  and  full  of  excitement,  saw 
"  a  tall  youth  of  a  most  agreeable 
aspect,"  whose  looks  moved  them, 
they  scarcely  knew  why.  They 
were  told  sometimes  that  he  was 
a  young  Englishman,  sometimes  a 
French  abbe,  anxious  to  see  the 
Highlands;  yet  nature  told  them 
otherwise.  "  At  his  first  appearance 
I  found  my  heart  swell  to  my  very 
throat,"  says  one  spectator.  One 
laird  after  another  came  and  went 
from  the  isles  and  misty  mainland 
to  the  little  ship,  the  centre  of  so 
many  fears  and  hopes.  Each  of 
them  came  with  his  burden  of  re- 
monstrances, his  intended  protest 
against  the  mad  enterprise  ;  and 
each,  like  young  Ranald,  went  away 
with  fire  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
eyes,  to  raise  his  men  and  risk  his 
life  for  the  "  native  Prince/'  who 
had  thus  thrown  himself  on  High- 
land devotion.  Hugh  of  the  house 
of  Morar  warned  Donald  of  Kin- 
lochmoidart  that  he  "  did  not  like 
the  expedition  at  all,  and  was  afraid 
of  the  results."  "  I  cannot  help  it," 
said  the  other  :  "  if  the  matter  go 
wrong,  I'll  certainly  be  hanged,  for 
I  am  engaged  already."  When 
Hugh  himself  went  on  into  the 
all-fascinating  presence,  he  lifted 
his  voice,  as  they  all  did,  in  warn- 
ing. The  Prince  made  answer  that 
"  he  did  not  choose  to  owe  his  re- 
storation to  foreigners,  but  to  his 
own  friends  ;  and  that  could  he  get 
but  six  trusty  men  to  join  him,  he 
would  choose  far  rather  to  skulk 
with  them  among  the  mountains  of 
Scotland  than  to  return  to  France." 
The  next  glimpse  we  have  of  this 
protesting  Hugh,  he  is  importuning 
"  his  young  chieftain  (Clanranald) 
to  go  ashore  immediately,  and  raise 
as  many  men  as  might  be  sufficient 
to  guard  the  Prince's  person ! ;; 
Thus  Charles  played  upon  them  as 
a  musician  on  his  strings.  They 
could  not  resist  the  contagion  of 
his  high  spirit  and  chivalrous  trust 
in  them.  What  were  lives  or  lands 


in  comparison  with  that  appeal  that 
went  to  their  hearts  'I  Lochiel,  too, 
"  came  convinced  of  the  rashness, 
nay  madness,  of  the  enterprise,"  as 
Lord  Mahon  tells  us  in  his  admir- 
able narrative,  "  and  determined  to 
urge  Charles  to  desist  from  it  and 
return  to  France  till  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity."  His  brother 
Fassifern  entreated  him  tr>  send 
his  decision  by  letter.  "If  this 
Prince  once  sets  eyes  on  you,"  says 
the  sagacious  Highlander,  "  he  will 
make  you  do  what  he  pleases." 
But  Lochiel,  strong  in  his  own  pru- 
dence, went  on  like  the  rest  to  pro- 
test and  remonstrate.  The  argu- 
ment was  long  between  the  Ad- 
venturer and  the  chief.  At  last 
Charles  brought  it  to  a  climax. 
"  I  am  resolved  to  put  all  to  the 
hazard,"  he  said.  "  In  a  few  days 
I  will  raise  the  Royal  Standard, 
and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain that  Charles  Stuart  is  come 
over  to  claim  the  crown  of  his 
ancestors,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Lochiel,  who,  my  father  has  often 
told  me,  was  our  firmest  friend, 
may  stay  at  home  and  learn  from 
the  newspapers  the  fate  of  his 
Prince."  Against  this  final  argu- 
ment no  Highland  heart  could 
stand.  "  Not  so,"  said  Lochiel, 
moved  out  of  all  prudence  ;  "  I  will 
share  the  fate  of  my  Prince,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  so  shall  every 
man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune 
has  given  me  any  power."  This  was 
the  result  of  every  personal  meet- 
ing between  Charles  and  the  High- 
land chiefs.  Those  who  kept  aloof, 
in  some  instances,  escaped  the  fas- 
cination. Sir  Alexander  Macdonald 
and  the  Chief  of  Macleod  stood 
out  prudently,  withdrawing  -them- 
selves from  all  intercourse  with  the 
royal  suppliant.  He  lauded  on  the 
mainland  on  the  25th  July,  sur- 
rounded by  Highland  guards,  and 
a  devotion  all  the  more  intense  and 
priceless  that  it  was  tinged  with 
despair,  and  began  in  that  distant 
corner  of  the  empire  which  he  in- 
tended to  conquer,  the  brief,  bril- 
liant, extraordinary  campaign,  four 
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rionths  of  unexpected  and  half- 
niraculous  triumph,  which  was  to 
le  followed  by  such  overthrow, 
such  suffering  and  calamity,  as 
reason  had  predicted  and  enthu- 
siasm defied. 

We  are  obliged,  in  practical  life, 
to  judge  by  the  common  human 
standard  of  failure  or  success.  And 
according  to  that  standard,  this  en- 
terprise, doomed  from  its  begin- 
r  ing,  and  which  even  in  the  heart 
cf  its  leaders  was  an  alternative 
of  despair,  can  be  considered  only 
as  a  piece  of  tragic  folly,  madly 
conceived  and  bitterly  punished. 
But  there  are  other  views  which,  in 
the  calm  of  ages,  even  the  most 
pitiful  spectator  may  be  allowed 
to  take,  and  which  point  out  the 
great  but  difficult  truth,  that  pain, 
calamity,  and  havoc  are  not  the 
\vorst  misfortunes  that  can  befall 
either  a  nation  or  an  individual. 
It  is  evident  that  Charles  Stuart, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  doomed  man, 
felt  that  nothing  which  could  over- 
take him  could  be  so  fatal  and  ter- 
rible as  a  return  to  his  captivity. 
Had  he  died  on  Culloden  field,  had 
his  boat  been  swamped  by  the  bitter 
northern  waves,  and  he  himself  dis- 
appeared for  ever  into  their  stormy 
abysses,  it  would  have  been  well 
for  the  exile.  What  was  ill  for 
him  was  to  leave  that  land  in  which 
he  found  himself,  even  in  his  worst 
privations,  a  man  and  a  Prince,  with 
an  independent  existence,  and  not 
a  miserable  puppet  of  fortune. 
Neither,  perhaps,  could  better  have 
been  for  the  country  itself,  which 
thus  rushed  upon  a  glorious  destruc- 
tion, killing  by  one  splendid  act 
the  old  life  which  was  doomed  too, 
and  must  have  died  by  inches  had 
there  been  no  Forty-five.  It  is 
something  to  call  forth  that  highest 
bloom  of  antique  virtue,  that  un- 
equalled faithfulness,  devotion,  and 
honour  which  throw  an  everlasting 
glory  upon  the  death-struggle  of 
tiie  Highland  clans.  It  is  some- 
thing for  a  man  to  prove  himself 
generous  in  victory,  gay,  friendly, 
magnanimous,  and  gentle,  when  for- 


tune smiles  on  him — patient,  ten- 
der, cheerful,  and  unrepining  in 
the  heaviest  calamities.  The  man 
and  the  race  embarked  together  in 
a  venture  which  could  not  but 
bring  tragic  and  terrible  conse- 
quences to  both.  They  did  their 
best  to  overthrow  the  foundations 
of  all  our  national  peace,  and  plunge 
us  once  more  into  the  chaos  from 
which  we  were  escaping.  They 
put  everything  on  the  cast,  pledg- 
ing their  very  existence,  with  scarce 
a  possibility  of  ultimate  success, 
and  no  hopes  but  those  roused  by 
emotion  and  excitement,  without 
foundation  or  reality.  Yet  who 
can  say  that  they  did  amiss  1  Ages 
of  pitiful  quiet  in  a  borrowed  palace 
were  not  worth  that  one  brief  year 
of  life  to  the  leader  of  this  wildest 
of  forlorn  hopes.  And  what  would 
have  been  a  century  of  ebbing  ex- 
istence, struggles  with  new  customs, 
and  sick  efforts  to  retain  the  past,  in 
comparison  with  the  passion  and 
agony  of  Celtic  Scotland,  thus  ac- 
complished, as  it  were,  at  a  stroke, 
with  accompaniment  of  some  of 
the  noblest  emotions  and  greatest 
acts  of  which  human  nature  is  cap- 
able 1  They  marched  with  the 
wild  pibroch  wailing  over  them, 
with  waving  plaids  and  antiquated 
shields,  and  hearts  full  of  primitive 
virtues,  passions,  and  errors,  for 
which  the  world  had  grown  too 
old,  straight  into  the  jaws  of  de- 
struction— into  the  valley  of  death, 
into  the  mouth  of  hell.  It  was  the 
end  of  a  race,  of  a  condition  of 
things,  of  an  ancient,  noble,  and 
most  unfortunate  dynasty.  Valour 
unsurpassed,  fidelity  unequalled, 
mercy  even,  unlooked-for  compan- 
ion, marched  with  them,  a  guard 
of  honour,  to  the  inevitable  tomb. 
And  in  face  of  all  after  horrors, 
all  suffering,  death,  and  ruin,  let 
us  say  it  was  done  well. 

The  standard  was  raised  on  the 
19th  of  August  in  Glenfimian.  On 
the  eve  of  this  ceremony  a  party  of 
Keppoch's  men,  aided  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Camerons,  surprised  and 
took  captive  two  companies  of 
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soldiers  on  their  way  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  at  Fort  William — an 
auspicious  beginning  to  the  struggle. 
When  Charles  approached  Glen  fin- 
nan with  his  body-guard  of  Mac- 
donalds,  he  was  chilled  and  dis- 
appointed to  find  it  silent  and  de- 
sert, not  a  man  yet  of  his  host 
having  assembled  at  the  trysting- 
place.  "Uncertain,  and  anxious 
for  his  fate,"  says  Lord  Mahon, 
"  the  Prince  entered  one  of  the 
neighbouring  hovels,  and  waited 
for  about  two  hours" — a  dreary 
break  in  the  high  current  of  excite- 
ment which  must  have  carried  him 
along.  At  length  the  Camerons 
appeared  defiling  over  the  hill,  six 
hundred  valiant  men,  advancing  "  in 
two  lines  of  three  men  abreast,  be- 
tween which  were  the  English  com- 
panies taken  on  the  16th,  marching 
as  prisoners,  and  disarmed."  This 
sight  alone  was  enough  to  raise  to 
certainty  the  hopes  of  an  enthusi- 
astic and  imaginative  race.  In 
presence  of  the  triumphant  High- 
landers and  the  captive  Southrons 
— emblems  of  the  two  races,  no 
doubt,  in  many  a  sparkling  Celtic 
eye — the  standard  flew  forth  to  the 
Highland  winds.  It  was  unfurled 
by  old  Tullibardine— the  Duke  of 
Athole,  as  he  was  called,  though 
his  younger  brother  at  the  moment 
enjoyed  the  title  and  possessions  of 
the  house.  "  Such  loud  huzzas  and 
schiming  of  bonnets  up  into  the 
air,  appearing  like  a  cloud,  was  not 
heard  of  for  a  long  time/'  says  a 
certain  Terence  Mulloy,  evidently 
repeating  the  description  given  by 
one  of  the  prisoners.  OldAtholewas 
above  seventy  when  he  threw  forth 
those  crimson  folds  into  the  High- 
land air  and  proclaimed  King 
James.  Gallant  old  age,  dauntless 
youth,  the  enthusiasm  of  victory, 
the  sullen  silence  of  the  captives 
,  amid  all  that  wild  outburst  of  re- 
joicing, make  up  another  of  the 
wonderful  pictures  of  which  this 
story  is  full.  When  Charles  had  ad- 
dressed his  Highlanders,  he  turned, 
courteous  as  a  true  Prince,  to  the 
English  captain,  who  stood  by. 


"  You  may  go  to  your  General/'  he 
said;  "tell  him  what  you  have 
seen,  and  add  that  I  am  coming  to 
give  him  battle;"  and  thus  dismissed 
with  chivalrous  promptitude  the 
honourable  enemy.  "  No  gentle- 
man could  be  better  used  than  he 
was/'  adds  the  authority  we  have 
just  quoted.  In  word  and  deed, 
as  in  outward  bearing,  the  young 
paladin  bore  himself  like  a  knight 
of  romance.  He  put  on  with  his 
Highland  garb  the  spirit  of  his 
earlier  forefathers.  Immediately 
after  this  ceremony,  and  not  more 
than  a  month  from  the  moment  of 
his  landing,  in  his  eagerness  to  en- 
counter Cope,  whom  he  had  thus 
promised  to  meet,  he  marched  six- 
teen miles  in  boots ;  "  and  one  of  the 
heels  coming  off,  the  Highlanders 
said  they  were  unco  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  they  hoped  the  want  of  the  heel 
would  make  him  march  more  at 
leisure.  So  speedily  he  marched 
that  he  was  like  to  fatigue  them  all." 
Whatever  his  army  had  to  bear, 
Charles  took  a  share  in  their  priva- 
tions. He  lived  hardly,  slept  on 
the  heather  by  their  side,  marched 
at  their  side  across  moor  and 
hill,  watched  late  and  rose  up 
early,  like  a  man  to  the  manner 
born.  He  did  what  was  more  as- 
tonishing still  in  that  age  and  on 
such  an  enterprise.  He  paid  for 
everything  his  army  consumed,  in- 
sisted on  the  strictest  discipline, 
punished  all  marauders,  and  had 
his  accounts  kept  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  private  household.  The 
wild  clans  came  down  from  the 
hills  full  of  the  instinct  of  plunder, 
with  the  Adventurer  at  their  head, 
who  firmly  believed  himself  the 
rightful  Prince  of  the  rich  country 
through  which  they  passed.  Had 
they  cleared  everything  before  them, 
it  would  have  been  a  natural  result 
to  be  expected  in  the  circumstances; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  to 
have  taken  place.  "  It  was  not  un- 
common,indeed,"  says  Lord  Mahon, 
"  for  the  Highlanders  to  stop  some 
respectable  portly  citizen  as  he 
passed  along,  levelling  their  mus- 
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kets  at  him  with  savage  and  threat- 
er  ing  gestures ;  but  on  being  ask- 
ed by  the  trembling  townsman 
what  they  wanted,  they  usually  an- 
swered, *  a  bawbee  ! ' ;  Charles 
himself  levied  contributions  from 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed; 
but  he  suffered  no  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  private  property.  In  the 
4  Jacobite  Memoirs '  will  be  found 
an  entire  account-book,  with  all  its 
quaint  details,  interspersed  with 
bits  of  pathetic  history,  showing 
the  careful  regulation  of  his  expen- 
diture. "  The  Prince  paid  well  for 
everything  he  got,"  says  the  stfew- 
ard  who  furnished  this  remarkable 
record,  "  and  always  ordered  drink- 
money  to  be  given  liberally  where 
ho  lodged."  His  courteous  gener- 
osity to  his  prisoners  has  already 
been  mentioned.  When  called 
upon  to  rejoice  that  his  enemies 
wore  at  his  feet,  he  turned  away 
compassionate,  lamenting  the  fate 
of  "  his  father's  deluded  subjects/' 
And  when  urged  to  make  reprisals 
upon  the  English  captives  for  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  his  friends,  his 
high  nature  revolted  against  the 
suggestion.  "  I  cannot  in  cold 
blood  take  away  lives  which  I  have 
spared  in  the  heat  of  action,"  said 
the  noble  young  Adventurer;  nor 
would  he  even  threaten  to  do  so, 
saying,  with  still  greater  magnanim- 
ity, that  it  was  below  him  to  make 
empty  threats  which  he  never  would 
put  into  execution.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was 
forced  to  answer  the  proclamation  of 
tlie  Government  offering  a  reward 
for  his  own  head,  by  a  counter-pro- 
clamation setting  a  price  on  that  of 
the  Elector  of  Hanover.  His  rival 
and  contemporary  Cumberland,  un- 
fortunately, was  not  moved  by  so 
fine  a  sense  of  honour.  Throughout 
the  story,  indeed,  Charles  shows 
himself  the  preux  chevalier  to  whom, 
alas  !  permanent  victory  is  slow  to 
come.  His  was  not  the  genius  of 
buttle,  nor  the  merciless  policy 
which  could  take  advantage  of  all 
chances.  A  tender  heart  and  noble 
consideration  for  others  are,  no 


doubt,  qualities  of  a  great  leader; 
but  these  have  rarely  been  exhibit- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy. 
Charles  was  not  a  great  leader ;  he 
was  a  spotless  knight.  His  foe  dis- 
armed was,  if  not  his  friend,  at 
least  his  fellow-creature,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  splendid  human- 
ity; the  very  assassins  who  threat- 
ened his  own  life  called  forth,  at 
worst,  a  pitiful  contemptuous  mercy. 
It  is  Sir  Lancelot  who  moves  across 
those  fields  of  brief  battle,  those 
gleams  of  briefer  triumph.  Such  a 
character,  while  it  rouses  all  the 
generous  admiration  of  which  the 
mind  is  capable,  awakes  at  the  same 
time  a  pang  of  compassion.  It  is 
doomed  from  the  commencement  of 
its  career.  It  is  unqualified  for 
that  bloody  arena  which  is  no 
longer  governed  by  the  laws  of 
knighthood.  The  general  whose 
compassionate  soul  melts  over  his 
enemy's  forces,  who  has  not  the 
heart  to  shoot  a  traitor  or  keep  a 
prisoner,  whose  mind  is  set  on 
conducting  his  warfare  by  feats  of 
personal  valour,  by  lofty  generosity 
and  consideration,  can  never  win 
more  than  Charles  won — a  swift, 
short,  brilliant  campaign ;  until  the 
common  herd,  surprised,  takes 
courage  in  its  numbers  ;  and  the 
rude  soldier,  careless  of  blood  or 
suffering,  resumes  his  hard  suprem- 
acy. It  is  Cumberland,  shooting 
the  wounded  on  the  field,  giving 
no  quarter,  crushing  down  the 
country  with  his  iron  boot,  who 
wins  the  day. 

The  march  of  the  Prince  and  his 
followers  as  far  as  Edinburgh  was 
in  its  way  a  royal  progress.  Cope 
having  taken  himself  out  of  the 
way,  too  timid  or  too  prudent  to 
try  his  fortune  among  the  Highland 
passes,  had  withdrawn  by  sea  to  the 
low  country,  and  left  the  path  clear 
for  the  invaders.  As  they  marched, 
stream  after  stream  joined  them; 
here  an  entire  clan,  there  a  smaller 
party.  The  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try joined  the  Prince's  march  after 
the  Highland  line  was  passed, 
bringing  true  hearts  and  stout 
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courage,  if  not  so  many  additional 
broadswords.  When  smy  doubtful 
man  fell  in  his  way,  his  eloquence 
and  charm  of  manner  had  its  usual 
effect.  "  An  angel  could  not  resist 
such  soothing  close  applications," 
said  Cluny  Macpherson,  lately  cap- 
tain in  the  Hanoverian  service,  but 
soon  at  Charles's  side  with  all  his 
clan.  He  lived  with  them  all  like 
a  brother,  falling  into  their  patri- 
archal familiar  habits.  Even  his 
own  royal  affairs  and  melancholy 
family  life  were  talked  of  among 
the  genial  affectionate  company. 
At  Nairn  House,  on  the  way  south, 
"  one  of  the  company  happened  to 
observe  what  a  thoughtful  state 
his  father  would  now  be  in,  from 
the  consideration  of  those  dangers 
and  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
with,  and  that  upon  this  account  he 
was  much  to  be  pitied,  because  his 
mind  behoved  to  be  much  upon  the 
rack.  The  Prince  replied  that  he 
did  not  half  so  much  pity  his  father 
as  his  brother;  'for,'  said  he,  'the 
King  has  been  inured  to  disappoint- 
ments and  distresses,  and  has  learnt 
to  bear  up  easily  under  the  misfor- 
tunes of  life;  but  poor  Harry  !  his 
young  and  tender  years  make  him 
much  to  be  pitied,  for  few  brothers 
love  as  we  do/  " 

This  reference  to  the  melancholy 
Roman  home  completes  the  pic- 
ture. In  the  midst  of  his  dangers 
the  Prince  has  a  sigh  to  spare  for 
the  brother  into  whose  life  this 
wild  and  bright  romance  was  never 
to  fall.  Poor  Harry  !  who  made 
no  struggle  for  any  rights,  real  or 
supposed,  but  placed  his  cardinal's 
hat,  like  a  weight  of  stone,  forbid- 
ding all  possibility  of  resuscitation, 
upon  the  grave  of  the  Stuarts.  No 
such  possibility  was  then  apparent ; 
but  yet  his  gallant  brother  grieved 
for  the  lad,  left  alone,  with  nothing 
better  than  a  hunting-party  to  stir 
his  blood,  in  place  of  the  swelling 
tide  of  life  in  his  own  veins.  In 
Athole  "  he  was  very  cheerful,  taking 
his  share  in  several  dances,  such  as 
minuets  and  Highland  reels."  In 
almost  every  great  house  he  passed, 


some  little  feast  was  prepared  for 
the  Chevalier.  When  he  entered 
Perth  it  was  amid  acclamations, 
but  with  one  louis  d'or  only  in  his 
pocket,  the  last  of  the  4000  he  had 
brought  with  him.  Thus  the  most 
fatal  risk  and  the  strangest  triumph, 
universal  acclamations  and  absolute 
destitution,  all  lightly  borne  with 
the  sweet  daring  of  youth,  mingled 
in  his  life.  The  merchants  at  the 
fair,  notwithstanding  his  poverty, 
"  received  passports  to  protect  their 
persons  and  goods;"  and  to  one  of 
them,  a  linendraper  from  London, 
the  royal  gentleman  courteously 
addressed  himself,  bidding  him  tell 
his  townsfolk  that  he  should  be  at 
St  James's  in  two  months.  In  the 
morning  he  rose  early  to  drill  his 
troops ;  in  the  evening  left  the  ball, 
as  soon  as  he  had  danced  one  meas- 
ure, to  visit  his  sentry-posts.  No 
time  was  there  in  his  busy  life  for 
unprofitable  thoughts.  And  yet 
there  was  time  enough  for  full  con- 
sideration of  what  he  was  doing  in 
all  its  aspects.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  here  a  remarkable 
letter,  printed  in  the  'Jacobite  Me- 
moirs,' and  said  to  be  written  from 
Perth  to  his  father  in  Rome,  though 
we  are  obliged  to  add  that  the  only 
evidence  for  its  authenticity  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  found  in  Bishop 
Forbes's  collections.  It  expresses, 
at  least,  sentiments  which  we  know 
by  indisputable  testimony  to  have 
been  spoken  by  Charles  : — 

"  PERTH,  September  16th,  1745. 
"Sin, — Since  my  landing,  everything 
has  succeeded  to  my  wishes.  It  has 
pleased  God  to  prosper  me  hitherto  even 
beyond  my  expectations.  I  have  got 
together  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  am 
promised  more  brave  determined  men, 
who  are  resolved  to  die  or  conquer  with 
me.  The  enemy  marched  a  body  of 
troops  to  attack  me  ;  but  when  they 
came  near  they  changed  their  mind,  and, 
by  taking  a  different  route  and  making 
forced  marches,  have  escaped  to  the 
north,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
my  Highlanders  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all 
sorry  for  it  ;  I  shall  have  the  greater 
glory  in  beating  them  when  they  are 
more  numerous,  and  supported  by  their 
dragoons. 
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"  I  liave  occasion  every  day  to  reflect 
on  your  Majesty's  last  words  to  me — 
th.it  I  should  find  power,  if  tempered 
with  justice  and  clemency,  an  easy  thing 
to  myself,  and  not  grievous  to  those 
under  me.-  'Tis  owing  to  the  observance 
of  this  rule,  and  to  my  conformity  to 
th  3  customs  of  these  people,  that  I  have 
got  their  hearts  to  a  degree  not  to  be 
ea  sily  conceived  by  those  who  do  not 
sec,  it.  ...  I  keep  my  health  better 
in  these  wild  mountains  than  I  used  to 
do  in  the  Campagna  Felice,  and  sleep 
sounder  lying  on  the  bare  ground  than 
I  used  to  do  in  the  palaces  in  Rome. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  and  but  one,  in 
which  I  had  any  difference  with  my 
fa  th ful  Highlanders.  It  was  about  the 
price  upon  my  kinsman's  head,  which, 
knowing  your  Majesty's  generous  Im- 
munity, I  am  sure  will  shock  you,  as  it 
did  me,  when  I  was  shown  the  proclama- 
tion setting  a  price  on  my  head.  I 
snr.iled,  and  treated  it  with  the  disdain 
I  thought  it  deserved  ;  upon  which  they 
fle\v  into  a  violent  rage,  and  insisted  on 
my  doing  the  same  by  him.  As  this 
flowed  solely  from  the  poor  men's  love 
and  concern  for  me,  I  did  not  know  how 
to  be  angry  with  them  for  it,  and  tried 
to  bring  them  to  temper  by  representing 
th.it  it  was  a  mean,  barbarous  principle 
among  princes,  and  must  dishonour 
them  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  honour  ; 
that  I  did  not  see  how  my  cousin's 
having  set  me  the  example  would  justify 
m<  in  imitating  that  which  1  blame  so 
much  in  him.  But  nothing  I  could  say 
would  pacify  them.  Some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  '  Shall  we  venture  our 
lives  for  a  man  who  seems  so  indifferent 
of  his  own  ? '  Thus  have  I  been  drawn 
in  to  do  a  thing  for  which  I  condemn 
myself.  Your  Majesty  knows  that  in 
my  nature  I  am  neither  cruel  nor  re- 
vengeful ;  and  God,  who  knows  my 
heart,  knows  that  if  the  Prince  who  has 
forced  me  to  this  (for  it  is  he  that  has 
forced  me)  was  in  my  power,  the  great- 
est pleasure  I  could  feel  would  be  in 
treating  him  as  the  Black  Prince  treated 
his  enemy,  the  King  of  France — to  make 
him  ashamed  of  having  shown  himself 
so  inhuman  an  enemy  to  a  man  for  at- 
tempting a  thing,  whom  he  himself  (if 
•he  had  any  spirit)  would  despise  for  not 
at!  empting. 

•'  I  beg  your  Majesty  would  be  under 
no  uneasiness  about  me.  He  is  safe 
wlio  is  in  God's  protection.  If  I  die, 
it  shall  be  as  I  lived,  with  honour; 


and  the  pleasure  I  take  in  thinking  I 
have  a  brother  in  all  respects  more 
worthy  than  myself  to  support  your 
just  cause,  and  redeem  your  country 
from  the  oppression  under  which  it 
groans  (if  it  will  suffer  itself  to  be  res- 
cued), makes  life  more  indifferent  to  me. 
As  I  know  and  admire  the  fortitude 
with  which  your  Majesty  has  supported 
your  misfortunes,  and  the  generous  dis- 
dain with  which  you  have  rejected  all 
offers  of  foreign  assistance,  on  terms 
which  you  thought  dishonourable  to 
yourself  and  injurious  to  your  country  ; 
if  bold  but  interested  friends  should  at 
this  time  take  advantage  of  the  tender 
affection  with  which  they  know  you 
love  me,  I  hope  you  will  reject  their 
proposals  with  the  same  magnanimity 
you  have  hitherto  shown,  and  leave  me 
to  shift  for  myself  as  Edward  III. 
left  his  brave  son,  when  he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  oppressed  by  numbers  in 
the  field.  No,  sir,  let  it  never  be  said 
that  to  save  your  son  you  injured  your 
country,  "When  your  enemies  bring  in 
foreign  troops,  and  you  reject  all  foreign 
assistance  on  dishonourable  terms,  your 
deluded  subjects  of  England  must  see 
who  is  the  true  father  of  his  people. 
For  my  own  part  I  declare,  once  for  all, 
that  while  I  breathe  I  will  never  con- 
sent to  alienate  one  foot  of  land  that 
belongs  to  the  crown  of  England,  or  set 
my  hand  to  any  treaty  inconsistent  with 
its  sovereignty  and  independency.*  If 
the  English  will  have  my  life,  le't  them 
take  it  if  they  can  ;  but  no  unkindness 
on  their  part  shall  ever  force  me  to  do  a 
thing  which  may  justify  them  in  taking 
it.  I  may  be  overcome  by  rny  enemies, 
but  1  will  not  dishonour  myself;  if  I 
die,  it  shall  be  with  my  sword  in  hand, 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  those  who 
fight  against  me. 

"  I  know  there  will  be  fulsome  addresses 
from  the  different  corporations  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  hope  they  will  impose  on 
none  but  the  lower  and  more  ignorant 
people.  They  will  no  doubt  endeavour 
to  revive  all  the  errors  and  excesses  of 
my  grandfather's  unhappy  reign,  and  im- 
pute them  to  your  Majesty  and  me,  who 
had  no  hand  in  them,  and  suffered  most 
by  them.  Can  anything  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  suppose  that  your 
Majesty,  who  is  so  sensible  of  and  has 
so  often  considered  the  fatal  error  of 
your  father,  would  with  your  eyes  open 
go  and  repeat  them  ? 

"Notwithstanding  the  repeated  assur- 


This  would  seem  to  refer  to  an  offer  of  assistance  from  France,  on  condition  of 
th<!  surrender  of  Ireland,  which  is  mentioned  in  some  contemporary  documents. 
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ance  your  Majesty  has  given  in  your 
declaration  that  you  will  not  invade  any 
man's  property,  they  endeavour  to  per- 
suade the  unthinking  people  that  one  of 
the  first  things  they  are  to  expect  will  be 
to  see  the  public  credit  destroyed  ;  as  if 
it  would  be  your  interest  to  render  your- 
self contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  make  all  the 
kingdoms  you  hope  to  reign  over  poor 
at  home  and  insignificant  abroad.  .  .  . 
"  I  find  it  a  great  loss  that  the  brave 
Lord  Marishall  is  not  with  me.  His 
character  is  very  high  in  the  country, 
and  it  must  be  so  wherever  it  is  known. 
I  had  rather  see  him  as  a  thousand 
French,  who,  if  they  should  come  only 
as  friends  to  assist  your  Majesty  in  the 
recovery  of  your  just  rights,  the  weak 
people  would  believe  came  as  invaders. 
There  is  one  man  in  this  country  whom 
I  could  wish  to  have  my  friend,  and 
that  is  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  I  find 
is  in  great  credit  among  them,  on  account 
of  his  great  abilities  and  quality,  and  has 
many  dependants  by  his  large  fortune  ; 
but  I  am  told  I  can  hardly  flatter  my- 
self with  the  hopes  of  it.  The  hard 
usage  which  his  family  has  received  from 
ours  has  sunk  deep  into  his  mind. 
What  have  those  princes  to  answer  for 
who  by  their  cruelties  have  raised  ene- 
mies not  only  to  themselves  but  to  their 
innocent  children?" 

On  the  15th  of  September  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the 
Whig  party  had  a  stronghold,  was 
plunged  into  the  wildest  commo- 
tion. The  fire-bell  was  set  tolling 
on  the  sober  Sunday  afternoon  while 
all  the  population  were  at  church. 
Frightened  and  excited,  the  towns- 
people rose  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
mons, some  of  which  at  least  were 
far  from  complimentary  to  the  ap- 
proaching Prince,  and  rushed  out 
into  the  streets,  where  the  train- 
bands of  the  town  were  assembled, 
and  through  which  Hamilton's  dra- 
goons were  marching  on  the  way  to 
defeat  and  flight.  Then  there  ensued 
a  scene  of  extravagant  farce  in  the 
midst  of  the  heart-rending  tragedy. 
It  is  almost  Shakespearian  in  the 
depth  of  contrast.  The  volunteers 
cheered  the  dragoons;  and  the  dra- 
goons, scarcely  less  faint-hearted  in 
the  moment  of  danger  than  their 
amateur  coadjutors,  replied  by  an- 
swering cheers  and  the  clash  of 


their  doughty  swords.      At  these 
sounds  the  Edinburgh  wives  and 
mothers,  fresh  from  the  influences 
of   the   interrupted  sermon,   were 
seized   with   such   a  panic   as,  to 
do  them  justice,  women  are  seldom 
assailed    by  when    patriotism   de- 
mands a  sacrifice  from  them.    They 
clung   to   their  valiant    defenders 
with    tears    and    outcries.      Why 
should  a  husband  and  father  risk 
his  precious  life  against  the  wild 
Highlander,  whose  trade  was  fight- 
ing]    The    honest    burghers   felt 
with  their  wives  that  the  idea  was 
monstrous.     They  melted  away  im- 
perceptibly,   stealing    off    through 
friendly  close  and  sheltering  wynd ; 
and  when  their  captain  looked  round, 
outside  the  gate,  he  found  himself 
followed  by  the  merest  handful,  not 
more  than  a  score  of  men  !     Such  a 
satire   upon   human   nature   could 
scarcely  have  been  perpetrated  by 
any  poet.    It  is  history  alone  which 
dares  to  indulge  in  such  wild  ridi- 
cule   of    its    subordinate     figures. 
While  the  trembling  militia  pulled 
off  their  rusty  blades  in  the  secret 
seclusion  of  home,  the  wild  eager 
enemy  outside  their  gates  dispersed 
almost  by  a  breath   the   troopers 
who  had  made  bold  to  go  and  look 
at  them ;  and  its  chiefs  once  more 
summoned  the  city  to  surrender. 
The   bailies   met   and  talked  and 
trembled,  and  could  not  tell  what 
to  do.     They  tried  to  gain  time  and 
negotiate,  hoping  in  Sir  John  Cope, 
who  was  about  landing  at  Dunbar. 
All  the  next  day  was  spent  in  their 
futile  frightened  struggles.      But 
early  on  Tuesday  morning,  Lochiel, 
with  five  hundred  Camerons,  took 
the  matter  in  hand ;  and  the  bur- 
ghers  and   their  wives    woke    up 
to   find    that,    with    less    trouble 
than  they  had  experienced  in  get- 
ting   out   of    their  uniforms,   the 
Highlanders  had  taken  possession 
of  their  city  ! — a  strange  little  dra- 
matic touch  of  laughter  in  a  story 
too  full  of  tears. 

The  scenes  that  followed  have 
been  so  described  as  that  none  may 
venture  to  repeat  them.  Yet  as  the 
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stranger  treads  the  long-deserted 
floors,  and  lingers  in  the  recessed 
wi  idows  of  that  gallery  at  Holyrood, 
.hung  with  all  its  impossible  kings, 
.he  will  find  another  picture  come  up 
be:ore  him  with  a  pathos  too  pro- 
found for  words.  All  those  gallant 
soldiers  doomed  to  so  speedy  and  vio- 
lent an  end — the  winding-sheet  high 
on  their  breasts,  as  the  superstition 
of  :heir  country  says — some  to  perish 
on  the  scaffold,  some  under  the 
brutal  coup  de  grace  of  Cumber- 
land's butchers ;  one,  the  highest  of 
all.  reserved  for  a  more  lingering, 
mere  dreadful  fate  ; — all  those  fair 
women,  whose  hearts,  for  a  moment 
gay,  were  to  be  wrung  with  what 
tortures  of  anxiety,  what  vain  efforts, 
wb  at  sickening  hopes  !  Never  could 
be  more  pathetic  merry-making 
than  Charles  Edward's  ball  in  the 
old  house  of  his  fathers.  The  cor- 
onach seems  to  sound  over  the 
strathspey,  mingling  its  wail  with 
tho  rustle  of  the  light  feet,  with  the 
"snap"  of  the  characteristic  melody. 
Wo  are  all  familiar  with  the  poetic 
•contrast  between  that  "  sound  of 
revelry  by  night  "  and  the  distant 
echo  of  the  fatal  guns  which  broke 
up  the  brilliant  crowd.  But  the  eve 
of  Waterloo  was  nothing  to  that 
evo,  behind  which  shadowed  darkly 
not  only  Culloden,  but  the  Tower 
and  the  block — the  traitors'  heads 
.set  up  on  the  gates,  the  noble  hearts 
plucked  quivering  out  —  all  the 
nameless  horrors  of  the  scaffold ; 
or  that  escape  at  the  cost  of  all  that 
makes  life  supportable,  which  in 
some  cases  was  more  terrible  still. 

We  cannot  go  over  in  detail  all 
the  military  vicissitudes  of  that 
.strange  year.  It  is  evident  that 
almost  from  the  first  there  was  a 
•conflict  of  authority.  Lord  George 
Murray,  an  able  and  experienced 
buG  stubborn  and  self-willed  gene- 
ral, defends  himself  in  his  narrative 
wir,h  a  vehemence  which  savours 
something  of  wrong  on  his  part ; 
buc  throughout  the  story  the  per- 
.sistent  shadow  of  another  figure,  al- 
mest  as  active  as  his  own,  comes  in 
.to  spite  and  harass  the  movements 
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of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  "  Mr 
O' Sullivan  then  came  up,"  is  the 
signal  for  confusion,  for  contraven- 
tion of  legitimate  orders,  and  loss  of 
men.  O'Sullivan,  one  of  Charles's 
companions  from  the  outset — an 
Irishman,  doubtless  bristling  with 
points  of  national  opposition  to  the 
kindred  yet  different  race — does  not 
send  any  voice  out  of  the  darkness 
to  explain  his  own  conduct ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  he  headed  such  an 
opposition  as,  useful  enough  in  con- 
stitutional struggles,  is  fatal  in  war, 
and  that  he  thwarted  wherever  he 
was  able,  and  set  permanently  on 
edge,  the  only  captain  of  the  High- 
land forces  who  had  the  head  of  a 
general.  Lord  George  was  interfer- 
ed with,  stopped  in  his  work,  driven 
to  the  length  of  resignations,  self- 
defences,  despair  of  any  real  good  ; 
while  Charles,  no  doubt,  felt  over 
again  more  bitterly  than  ever,  what 
he  had  said  before  the  beginning 
of  his  enterprise,  that  his  friends 
would  "  rather  sacrifice  me  and  my 
affairs  than  fail  in  any  private  view 
of  their  own."  He  had  nobody 
great  enough  to  take  the  lead  by 
such  force  of  genius  as  could  not 
be  withstood. 

"  0  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 

Or  well-skilled  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight !  " 

he  might  well  have  exclaimed  ;  or 
even,  if  not  that,  of  Berwick  or 
Maurice  of  Saxe  to  be  supreme  and 
above  all  question.  What  down- 
right valour  could  do  the  little  army 
did.  It  stormed  across  Scotland, 
sweeping  before  it  the  panic-strick- 
en troopers  who  had  fought  well 
enough  on  other  fields.  It  defied, 
with  claymore  in  hand,  with  wild 
outbursts  of  contemptuous  tri- 
umphant song,  not  only  Johnnie 
Cope,  but  more  manful  leaders. 
"  Follow  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
Adventurer  on  that  field  of  Pres- 
tonpans,  in  the  chill  daybreak, 
"  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will 
this  day  make  you  a  free  and  happy 
people  !  "  He  had  slept  among 
his  Highlanders  that  night  on  the 
pease-straw  among  the  ricks.  He 
T 
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had  crossed  the  moss  with  them, 
sinking  in  the  uncertain  soil. 
When  the  sudden  shameful  rout  of 
their  opponents  left  them  masters 
of  the  field,  he  remained  there 
through  the  day  to  give  orders  for 
the  care  of  the  wounded  and  the 
safety  of  the  prisoners.  But  his 
was  not  the  genius  which  could 
combine  and  direct.  He  could 
animate,  encourage,  fight  with  his 
soldiers,  share  all  their  hardships ; 
and  a  certain  intuition  of  what  was 
wisest,  being  boldest,  seems  to 
have  been  in  him  ;  but  he  himself 
was  not  born  to  be  a  great  general 
— which  was  well  for  England,  per- 
haps, though  ill  for  him. 

In  four  months  the  handful  of 
men  which  at  the  outset  had  been 
scorned  as  banditti  and  helpless 
savages,  had  won  all  Scotland,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  strong- 
holds, and  had  overrun  England  in 
such  a  rapid  raid  as  other  Stuarts 
in  other  days  had  attempted, — with- 
out meeting  with  any  check.  The 
Prince  reached  Derby  on  the  4th 
of  December.  His  rapid  progress 
and  amazing  successes  struck  the 
very  soul  of  the  English,  Govern- 
ment with  terror.  Horace  Wai- 
pole,  once  more  discussing  the  sit- 
uation, gives  up  Scotland  as  lost ; 
and  London  itself  thrilled  with 
terror,  less  perhaps  of  the  new 
reign  than  of  the  petticoated  High- 
landers, who  were  likely  to  carry 
havoc  into  the  city.  And  yet  the 
invaders  were  totally  unequal  to 
the  defensive  forces  of  the  country. 
Marshal  Wade  had  ten  thousand 
men  at  Newcastle  when  the  High- 
land army  passed  the  Border.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  forming 
another  army  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties— militia  was  being  raised  on  all 
sides — and  the  whole  wealth  and 
credit  of  the  empire  were  embarked 
against  the  Adventurer.  The  reader 
stands  aghast  to  see  the  little  army, 
"barely  five  thousand  fighting  men," 
in  the  very  heart  of  England,  with 
all  the  troops  of  the  kingdom  in 
arms  against  them,  and  more  than 
their  own  number  of  Hessians  just 


imported  to  help  King  George  to- 
hold  his  own.  How  did  they  get 
there  ?  how  did  they  get  away 
again  through  the  mazes  of  suc- 
cessive armies  1  A  march  more  mar- 
vellous, a  success  so  wonderful,  has 
scarcely  ever  been  recorded  in  his- 
tory. Almost  every  qualified  critic 
concurs  in  the  conclusion  that  had 
Charles  and  his  soldiers  had  their 
simple  will  and  pushed  on,  blind  to 
the  tremendous  risks  of  their  posi- 
tion, to  London,  they  would  have 
carried  victory  with  them,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  capital  of  England 
as  easily  as  they  did  of  Edinburgh.. 
It  is  said  that  the  trembling  Pre- 
mier shut  himself  up  for  a  day,  to 
consider  whether  he  had  not  better 
declare  for  Charles  when  the  news 
came  of  his  arrival  at  Derby  ;  and 
that  King  George  had  his  treasures 
embarked  and  his  vessels  prepared 
at  the  Tower  ready  for  escape. 
The  armies  stood  impotent,  gazing 
at  the  unexampled  foray — the  na- 
tion stood  passive,  with  a  stupid 
amaze,  gazing  too,  to  let  events 
settle  themselves.  The  only  active 
living  figures  in  that  grim  pause 
of  fate  against  the  great  silent 
background  of  expectant  England, 
are  the  wild  forms  of  the  mountain- 
eers, daring  and  eager — the  princely 
young  Captain  at  their  head,  as 
eager,  simple,  and  fearless — and  the 
anxious  chiefs  between.  They  were 
less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  London.  They  had 
driven  away  like  chaff  every  antag- 
onist that  had  yet  ventured  to  look 
them  in  the  face.  They  had  glided 
between  and  around  the  stupid 
masses  of  soldiery,  who  outnum- 
bered them  twice  over.  What  was 
to  arrest  their  victorious  course  ? 
Fortune  for  once  was  on  the 
Stuarts'  side:  a  few  days  longer,, 
and  all  would  have  been  won. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  against 
all  probability  and  all  true  wisdom, 
that  the  Highland  leaders  seem  to 
have  come  to  their  senses.  The 
laws  of  ordinary  prudence  sud- 
denly, at  the  most  unpropitious 
hour,  came  back  to  them.  They 
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opened  their  eyes  as  from  a  trance, 
and  felt  their  position  untenable. 
What  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
perceived  was,  that  their  position 
had  been  untenable  from  the  first 
outset;  that  laws  of  every  kind 
had  been  defied ;  and  that  in  the 
utter  daring  and  mad  valour  of 
their  expedition  had  been  and 
might  be  its  success.  By  all 
miatary  laws  they  had  no  right 
to  be  where  they  were.  The  con- 
clusion they  ought  to  have  drawn 
from  this  was  clearly  the  simple 
unscientific  conclusion  drawn  by 
Charles  and  the  common  men  of 
his  army,  to  persevere  in  their  wild 
tri  imphant  way  to  the  end.  But 
the  trained  soldiers  thought  other- 
wise. At  Derby,  heaven  knows 
why,  neither  sooner  nor  later,  they 
awoke  from  their  passion  of  fight 
and  victory.  The  light  of  corn- 
men  day  returned  to  them.  A 
panic  of  reasonableness,  good  sense, 
and  strategical  rule  came  back  upon 
them.  It  was  such  an  exhibition 
of  the  foolishness  of  wisdom  as 
seldom  strikes  the  eye.  Why  they 
should  have  pulled  up  there  of  all 
sp<  >ts  in  the  world ;  how  it  was  that 
the;  eloquence,  the  entreaties,  "  the 
soothing  close  applications/'  the 
tragic  protest  of  the  unhappy 
Pr  nee,  which  had  once  moved 
thnm  to  the  risking  of  life  and  for- 
tune, should  have  lost  all  its  po- 
tency now,  who  can  tell?  It  was 
as  if  a  forlorn  hope,  carrying  all 
before  it,  had  suddenly  bethought 
its  3lf  that  it  was  a  regular  army, 
and  must  return  to  the  punctilios 
and  symmetrical  movements  of 
dignified  warfare.  This  was  the 
strange  revolution  of  feeling  that 
arrested  Charles  on  his  way.  It 
was  no  defection  of  heart,  no  fal- 
tering of  courage.  These  men  were 
all  as  ready  to  die  for  him  as  when, 
hopeless  yet  dauntless,  they  had 
pic-dged  him  their  Highland  faith. 
But  all  at  once  it  had  flashed  upon 
thorn  that  they  were  doing  their 
work  as  men  had  never  done  it 
before  ;  "  C'est  magnifique,  metis  ce 
n'cst  2ias  la  guerre."  The  danger 


was  no  way  increased,  the  path  was 
as  open,  every  augury  of  success 
as  fair  before  them  as  at  the  mo- 
ment of  starting;  but  at  last  the 
irregular  impetus  had  failed,  and 
the  laws  of  their  trade,  and  the 
long-forgotten  precautions  of  pru- 
dence, came  back  too  late  to  the 
minds  of  the  generals.  Prudence 
was  madness  in  their  then  position, 
but,  mad  as  it  was,  it  carried  the 
day. 

To  this  awakening,  however, 
many  different  reasons  had  con- 
duced. First  of  all  was  the  old 
and  stubborn  Scottish  prejudice 
against  leaving  or  remaining  long 
absent  from  their  native  soil — 
a  prejudice,  no  doubt,  built  upon 
very  sufficient  foundation  and  re- 
collections of  disaster,  but  put  in 
force  too  late,  when  retreat  was 
worse  than  advance.  Then  the 
fact  that  England  did  but  stare 
at  them  and  stand  aloof,  had  no 
doubt  an  intensely  depressing  ef- 
fect upon  men  who  were  compelled 
to  take  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  and  could  not  go  on 
blindly  like  knights  -  errant.  It 
had  been  promised  them  that  Eng- 
land was  ready  to  take  up  arms, 
that  France  was  ready  to  send  help 
and  succour.  Such  promises  had 
been  made  to  Charles  himself, 
and  he  too  in  his  silent  heart  had 
borne  the  shock  of  disappointment. 
But  his  generals  could  not  take  it 
silently.  To  this  let  us  add,  that 
the  divisions  among  them  were 
gradually  growing  more  bitter.  It 
is  said  that  Charles  himself  was 
wilful,  and  fond  of  his  own  way ; 
but  of  this  there  is  little  direct 
evidence,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of 
the  war  is  concerned.  He  had  all 
but  forced  them  over  the  Border, 
it  is  true,  vowing  that  he  would  go 
alone  if  no  man  would  follow  him ; 
but  there  is  little  trace  in  the  various 
narratives  of  absolute  interference 
on  his  part.  Lord  George,  though 
evidently  feeling  himself  an  in- 
jured man,  repeatedly  records  the 
fact  that  the  Prince  relinquished 
his  own  will  in  deference  to  the 
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opinions  of  his  officers.  But  with 
all  these  adverse  circumstances 
against  them,  and  little  more  than 
their  attachment  to  the  Prince's 
person  to  inspire  their  courage,  it 
is  natural  enough  that  their  endur- 
ance, strained  to  the  uttermost, 
should  have  given  way.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  sudden  fit  of  prudence 
after  daring  is  in  most  cases  fatal. 
They  had  gone  too  far  to  go  back. 
When  they  turned  they  virtually 
gave  up  the  conflict,  renewed  the 
courage  of  their  adversaries,  and 
relinquished  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  enthusiasm  and  confidence 
which  had  been  their  own. 

To  Charles  this  blow  was  all  the 
more  terrible  that  it  was  quite  un- 
expected. "  He  arrived  at  Derby  in 
high  spirits,"  says  Lord  Mahon, 
"  reflecting  that  he  was  now  within 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the 
capital,  and  that  neither  Wade's 
nor  Cumberland's  forces  any  longer 
lay  before  that  object  of  his  hopes." 
He  had  even  begun  in  the  light- 
ness of  his  heart  to  consider  the 
question  whether  he  should  enter 
London  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in 
an  English  or  Highland  dress.  It 
was  the  last  night  of  triumph  to  the 
Chevalier.  The  dawn  of  the  win- 
ter morning  brought  with  it  a  mis- 
erable change.  The  chief  officers 
of  his  army  waited  on  him  at  break 
of  day,  headed  by  Lord  George,  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  propo- 
sition they  laid  before  him  was  no- 
thing less  than  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt on  England,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  been  so  strangely  uninter- 
rupted, and  to  retreat  to  Scotland. 
They  laid  before  him  their  dimin- 
ished numbers,  the  apathy  of  Eng- 
land, the  silence  of  France,  the 
thirty  thousand  men  who  might  at 
any  moment  gather  round  them, 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  a  single 
soldier ;  the  risk  of  his  own  person. 
All  these  arguments  were  suddenly 
poured  upon  Charles's  indignant 
astonished  ear.  He  tried  again 
his  powers  of  remonstrance,  of  en- 
treaty, of  sudden  appeal — all  the 
arts  that  had  once  vanquished  his 


fond  yet  half-unwilling  supporters. 
What  was  his  life  to  him  in  com- 
parison with  his  cause  1  "  Rather 
than  go  back  I  would  wish  to  be 
twenty  feet  underground!"  he  cried. 
With  the  fervour  of  a  man  arrived 
at  the  crisis  of  his  life,  and  to 
whom  the  question  was  desperate, 
he  confronted  all  those  gloomy 
disappointed  chiefs  who  had  been 
so  true  to  him,  and  yet  so  hard 
upon  him.  It  might  mean  a  scaf- 
fold to  them  :  to  Charles  it  meant 
death  spiritual  and  moral,  shame, 
downfall,  a  lingering  agony.  Des- 
perately he  pleaded  with  them, 
imploring  them  to  do  anything 
but  retreat.  Of  all  the  silent  stub- 
born assembly,  Perth  alone,  young, 
chivalrous,  and  hopeful  as  himself, 
stood  by  him;  and  he  who  once 
had  fascinated  all  hearts — he  whose 
words  had  charmed  away  prudence, 
and  made  life  itself  seem  but  sweet 
as  a  weapon  to  serve  him — had  to  see 
his  prayers  put  aside,  his  arguments 
neglected,  and  no  answer  given  to 
his  appeal.  The  debate  went  on 
for  hours,  but  the  unhappy  Prince 
would  not  yield.  When  the  coun- 
cil broke  up,  he  tried  once  more  pa- 
thetically what  his  old  skill  in  per- 
suasion was  good  for.  They  had 
baffled  him  together ;  they  might 
yield  to  him  separately.  Some- 
thing of  the  simplicity  of  an  un- 
trained mind  is  in  this  last  attempt. 
He  trusted  in  his  power  of  moving 
their  hearts  as  a  girl  might  trust  in 
her  beauty  ;  but  the  influence  was 
no  longer  fresh  and  novel.  His 
captains  had  become  used  to  the 
pleadings  of  their  Prince.  Perhaps 
he  had  tried  too  often  that  mode  of 
government.  The  moment  was 
come  when  fact  and  probability  had 
returned  to  reign  over  them,  shut- 
ting their  ears  to  all  appeals.  The 
men  faced  him,  when  he  sent  for 
them,  as  steadily  alone  as  they  had 
done  together.  His  hour  and  power 
were  over.  At  that  moment,  when 
fortune  still  seemed  to  smile  on 
him,  and  his  neighbourhood  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  ene- 
mies, Charles  must  have  passed 
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through  the  very  bitterness  of 
death. 

The  same  evening  the  council  was 
again  called  together,  and  "  Charles 
sullenly  declared  his  consent  to 
a  retreat/'  Sullenly,  perhaps  sad- 
ly—  with  his  heart  broken  and 
his  high  hopes  quenched,  who  can 
doubt  1  Disappointed  of  the  prize 
that  seemed  so  near,  the  last  stroke 
wliLch  would  have  roused  all  his 
friends  to  his  succour  ;  disap- 
pointed in  the  very  love  which 
now  seemed  to  fail  him — in  the 
dead  silence  of  the  country  round, 
out  of  which  so  many  promises  had 
come— in  the  sickening  unrespon- 
sive; quiet  in  which  he  was  left,  to 
do  his  best  or  worst,  heaven  and 
earth  looking  on,  not  aiding.  It 
was  then,  and  not  when  the  stimu- 
lus of  personal  danger  called  him 
back  to  himself,  that  Charles  Stuart 
bore  the  blow  that  was  worse  than 
death.  There,  and  not  on  Cullo- 
deii,  the  natural  result  of  that  de- 
cision, should  be  noted  the  real  end 
of  his  extraordinary  campaign. 

Nor  was  he  alone  in  his  misery. 
Next  morning,  when  the  army  set 
out  in  the  grey  twilight,  "the  in- 
ferior officers  and  common  men  be- 
lieved that  they  were  going  to  fight 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  which 
they  displayed  the  utmost  joy. 
But  when  the  daybreak  allowed 
them  to  discern  the  surrounding 
objects,  and  to  discover  that  they 
were  retracing  their  steps,  no- 
thing was  to  be  heard  throughout 
the  army  but  expressions  of  rage 
and  indignation.  "If  we  had  been 
beaten,"  said  one  of  their  officers, 
"  tLe  grief  could  not  have  been 
greater."  But  the  soldiers  had  to 
yield,  silent  with  rage  and  dismay, 
and  trudge  back  again  the  weary 
dangerous  way,  uncheered  by  the 
glorious  hopes  which  had  drawn 
them  thither ;  while  the  Prince, 
ready  to  weep  such  tears  as  would 
not  have  misbecome  his  manhood 
— his  heart  broken,  his  countenance 
changed,  all  his  princely  suavity 
anc!  charm  gone  from  him — came 
tardily  and  dully  in  the  rear.  At 


that  terrible  moment  his  dig- 
nity forsook  him  along  with  his 
hopes.  In  the  frightful  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  the  poor  young 
hero,  still  so  young,  shows  for  a 
moment  like  a  petulant  child.  In- 
stinctively he  felt  that  all  he  had 
struggled  for  was  lost.  What  need 
now  to  be  up  with  the  sun,  to 
brush  away  the  early  dew,  to 
hold  out  the  longest  and  march 
the  strongest  of  any  of  his  men? 
He  had  done  so,  and  this  was 
the  end.  Now  he  fell  back  into 
the  exhaustion  of  lost  hope.  On 
his  way  south  he  had  given  up 
his  carriage  to  one  of  his  aged  fol- 
lowers, and  had  traversed  the  long 
plains  merrily  on  foot,  sometimes 
at  the  head  of  one  clan,  sometimes 
of  another,  in  the  Highland  dress, 
with  his  target  slung  over  his  shoul- 
der. He  would  not  even  stop  to 
eat,  but  snatched  his  dinner  when 
he  could,  threw  himself  lightly  on 
whatever  bed  might  be  possible — 
the  open  field,  if  no  better  was  to 
be  had — and  slept  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  he  was  astir 
again.  But  now  all  this  was  over. 
Every  other  trial  he  had  borne 
bravely,  but  this  Charles  did  not 
bear  well.  He  could  not  hide  the 
change  in  his  face ;  he  made  no 
further  effort ;  lingering  in  the  rear, 
late  in  the  march,  he  rode  on 
moody  with  a  petulant  misery. 
The  test  of  this  disappointment 
was  too  much  for  him.  It  is  the 
only  point  in  the  brief  and  wonder- 
ful story  in  which  the  hero  falls 
below  his  position.  And  yet  the 
reader  forgives  the  unhappy  Chev- 
alier. If  ever  man  had  reason  to  be 
cast  down,  it  was  he. 

"  I  believe,"  says  Lord  Mahon, 
in  whose  careful  and  close  narra- 
tive the  mass  of  existing  material 
is  condensed  and  set  forth  with 
equal  judgment  and  power,  and 
whose  principles  do  certainly  not 
incline  him  to  favour  the  Stuarts' 
cause — "  I  believe  that  had  Charles 
marched  onwards  from  Derby  he 
would  have  gained  the  British 
throne."  It  is  evident  that  he 
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felt  this  conviction  himself  to  the 
depths  of  his  heart.  But  Provi- 
dence did  not  mean  to  give  the  race 
that  last  chance.  When  the  High- 
landers turned  their  back  upon 
England,  the  last  possibility  was 
over  for  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  retreat  thus  sadly  begun  was 
scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the 
march.  It  was  accomplished  with 
a  speed  and  safety  quite  extraor- 
dinary in  the  circumstances ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  moved  like  a  funeral 
procession  across  the  western  bor- 
der, men  and  leaders  having  alike 
lost  temper  and  lost  heart.  The 
strict  discipline  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  campaign  failed  under  this 
trial.  The  mountaineers,  lowered  in 
their  own  estimation,  went  back  to 
their  old  instinct  of  plunder.  The 
Prince,  sore  at  heart,  exacted  fines 
from  the  towns  he  passed,  where 
the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  suc- 
cessful leader  had  changed,  with  the 
usual  treachery  of  the  mob,  into 
vexatious  opposition.  Manchester 
was  mulcted  in  ,£5000 ;  Dumfries  in 
£2000.  Glasgow,  always  adverse, 
was  laid  under  "  a  most  heavy 
requisition  to  refit  the  Highland 
army."  One  transient  gleam  of  re- 
newed success  burst  upon  them  at 
Falkirk,  reviving  the  spirit  at  once 
of  the  soldiers  and  of  their  leader  ; 
and  a  decisive  battle  seemed  im- 
minent. The  prospect  roused  all 
the  old  enthusiasm.  It  was  Cum- 
berland this  time  who  was  ad- 
vancing to  meet  them,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Highlanders  were  all 
aglow.  But  again  the  chiefs  stepped 
in  with  proposals  for  retreat.  A 
kind  of  infatuation  seems  to  have 
possessed  these  fated  men.  Their 
mountains  attracted  them  with 
some  unreasonable  fatal  fascination. 
They  promised  Charles. in  spring 
an  army  of  "  10,000  effective  High- 
landers/' and  in  the  mean  time  the 
reduction  of  the  northern  forts,  if 
he  would  but  withdraw  now,  and 
seek  safety  among  the  hills.  Only 
the  night  before,  Lord  George,  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents, 
had  shown  to  the  Prince  a  plan  for 


the  battle  with  Cumberland's  army, 
which  Charles  had  corrected  and 
approved.  Once  more  the  rage  of 
disappointment  overwhelmed  the 
unfortunate  Adventurer.  "  Good 
God !  have  I  lived  to  see  this  ?"  he 
cried,  dashing  his  head  against  the 
wall  with  the  wild  passion  of  his 
southern  training.  But  again  the 
chiefs,  masters  more  absolute  than 
any  king,  prevailed.  The  inevit- 
able battle  was  postponed  from  the 
links  of  Forth,  where  their  follow- 
ers were  gay  with  victory,  to  the 
dreary  Culloden  moor,  where,  starv- 
ing, destitute,  and  desperate,  the 
hopeless  encounter  had  at  length  to 
be.  Thus  the  bitter  crisis  was  re- 
enacted.  And  hard  must  the  heart 
be,  and  dull  the  imagination,  which 
will  not  own  at  such  a  moment  a 
pang  of  intolerable  pity  for  the 
heart-broken  Chevalier  and  his  lost 
cause. 

The  retreat,  for  the  first  time, 
was  made  in  confusion,  of  which 
poor  Charles,  sick  at  heart,  yet 
ever  generous,  took  the  blame 
upon  himself.  Drearily,  with 
heavy  thoughts  and  lessening  num- 
bers, the  little  host  pursued  its 
fatal  way  towards  the  hills.  As  the 
disastrous  march  proceeded,  mon- 
ey failed,  and  even  food,  as  well 
as  patience  and  hope.  The  wild 
winter -bound  mountains  afforded 
no  supplies  to  the  wanderers.  The 
succours  which  had  always  con- 
tinued to  drop  in  in  minute  doles 
from  France  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands  —  one  ship  in  particu- 
lar, with  £10,000  in  gold  and 
150  soldiers.  The  Highlanders 
had  to  be  paid  in  meal,  "which 
the  men,  being  obliged  to  sell  out 
and  convert  into  money,  it  went 
but  a  short  way  for  their  other 
needs."  Even  the  meal  failed  by- 
and-by.  On  the  eve  of  Culloden, 
one  biscuit  served  to  each  man 
was  the  sole  provision  of  the  five 
thousand,  who,  weary,  dispirited, 
and  chilled  to  the  heart,  had 
to  meet,  on  this  poor  fare,  an 
army  of  nearly  9000  well  -  fed 
and  carefully  -  appointed  soldiers. 
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•Courage  alone  held  out,  the  last 
prop  of  the  unfortunate.  When 
Lord  George  advised  a  night- 
m<f.rch  to  surprise  Cumberland  in 
his  camp,  even  at  this  dismal  con- 
jincture  Charles  rose  and  embraced 
th  3  general  who  had  served  him 
so  ably  and  thwarted  him  so  cruel- 
ly But  Drummossie  Moor  and 
Prestonpans  were  different.  The 
m^n  were  worn  out.  The  wintry 
darkness  and  cold,  intensified  by 
w.mt,  stupefied  even  the  mountain- 
eers. Their  progress  was  so  slow 
that  this  project,  like  so  many 
others,  had  to  be  given  up.  Weari- 
ly the  doomed  army  went  back  to 
;ar range  itself  in  line  on  the  black 
'hopeless  moor,  and  wait  the  battle. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  had  heart 
•enough  left  even  to  compare  the 
dismal  omens  of  this  field  with 
what  might  have  been  had  Cum- 
berland been  met  at  Falkirk,  or  to 
•Ccfist  the  contrast  in  the  teeth  of 
the  captains  who  had  retreated 
•only  for  this.  Hungry,  cold,  and 
worn  out,  after  a  sleepless  night 
and  foodless  day,  the  Highlanders 
stood  up  to  meet  their  fate.  The 
]Vi!acdonalds  had  not  their  usual 
place,  which  seems  to  have  moved 
them  more  than  fatigue  or  want. 
•"  We  of  the  clan  Macdonald 
tli  ought  it  ominous  that  we  had 
not  the  right  hand  in  battle  as 
formerly  at  Gladsmuir  and  Fal- 
Ik  irk,  and  which  our  clan  maintains 
\ve  had  enjoyed  in  all  our  battles 
and  struggles  since  the  battle  of 
F-annockburn."  This  punctilio 
did  what  starvation  could  not  do. 
"  My  God !  have  the  children  of 
riy  clan  forsaken  me  ? "  cried  gal- 
1  mt  Keppoch,  in  his  death-pang, — 
no  doubt  with  a  pang  more  sharp 
ihan  death.  While  the  Macdonalds 
stood  sullen  without  striking  a 
How,  the  other  clans,  fighting  the 
f  giit  of  despair,  broke,  fell,  and 
perished  before  the  fatal  force  and 
(  ver whelming  numbers  of  their  ad- 
versaries. "Nowhere,"  says  Lord 
Mahon,  moved  out  of  his  com- 
posure to  a  swell  of  sympathetic 
•iloquence, — "not  by  their  fore- 


fathers at  Bannockburn — not  by 
themselves  at  Preston  or  at  Fal- 
kirk— not  in  after  years,  when  dis- 
cipline had  raised  and  refined  the 
valour  of  their  sons  —  not  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nile — not  on  that 
other  field  of  victory,  where  their 
gallant  chief,  with  a  prophetic 
shroud  (it  is  their  own  supersti- 
tion) high  upon  his  breast,  ad- 
dressed to  them  only  these  three 
words,  '  Highlanders,  remember 
Egypt  ! ' — not  in  those  hours  of 
.triumph  and  glory  was  displayed 
a  more  firm  and  resolute  bravery 
than  now  in  the  defeat  at  Cul- 
loden."  But  human  strength  has 
its  limit,  if  not  human  bravery. 
For  the  first  time  since  they  set 
out  from  their  mountains  eight 
months  before,  the  Highlanders 
fell  before  their  enemies.  The  tide 
had  turned — their  day  was  over — 
and  the  first  lost  battle  was  the 
last. 

And  Charles,  into  whose  mind 
it  is  evident  such  an  idea  had  never 
entered — Charles,  who  could  not 
believe  that  when  the  encounter 
came,  man  to  man,  anything  on 
earth  could  stand  before  his  moun- 
taineers— saw  this  destruction  from 
the  height  where  he  stood  watching, 
with  sudden  tears  of  passion  and 
anguish,  with  wonder,  incredulity, 
and  despair.  He  could  not  believe 
it.  Probably  it  was  the  stupefac- 
tion of  amaze  and  horror  that  pre- 
vented him  rushing  down  into  the 
fatal  melee  and  dying  like  his  an- 
cestor at  Flodden,  the  best  fate  his 
best  friend  could  have  wished  him. 
"  In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by 
the  flying,"  he  stood  aghast  in  a 
terrible  surprise.  He  was  urged, 
some  say,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  stubborn  Macdonalds 
and  attempt  another  charge  ;  others 
tell  us  that  he  was  prevented  by 
force  from  taking  this  desperate 
step,  O' Sullivan  seizing  his  horse 
by  the  bridle  and  forcing  him  from 
the  field.  All  the  narratives  com- 
bined leave  upon  the  reader's  mind 
the  impression  that  Charles  was 
stupefied  with  the  unexpected  ca- 
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lamity.  He  had  felt  his  cause  was 
lost,  but  never  that  it  was  so  lost 
as  this.  As  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  fatal  moor  where  his  poor 
Highlanders  lay  dying,  in  this  be- 
wilderment of  amaze  and  despair, 
a  certain  Ned  Burke,  a  poor  High- 
land caddie  from  Edinburgh,  came 
up  to  the  little  knot  of  reluctant 
fugitives  which  surrounded  the 
Prince.  "  There  were  very  few 
along  with  him,"  the  faithful  fellow 
says,  "  and  he  had  no  guide/'  "  If 
you  be  a  true  friend,  endeavour 
to  lead  us  safe  off,"  said  Charles ; 
while  the  enemy's  fire,  according  to 
this  humble  observer's  story,  was 
so  close  and  hot  about  that  his 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  his 
groom  by  his  side.  This  address 
was  "an  honour  Ned  was  not  a 
little  fond  of,  and  promised  to  do 
his  best ; "  and  thus  began  the 
most  wonderful  tale  of  adventure, 
privation,  absolute  trust,  and  un- 
equalled fidelity  that  our  records 
or  those  of  any  country  have  ever 
known. 

The  little  party  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  consisted  of  two  of 
the  Irish  gentlemen  whom  Charles 
had  brought  with  him,  Lord  Elcho, 
and  an  aide-de-camp  called  Macleod. 
For  several  days  they  wandered 
sadly,  but  not  entirely  without 
hope,  finding  refuge  in  the  houses 
of  the  lairds,  most  of  whom,  like 
themselves,  were  fugitives,  if  not 
slain  on  the  field — houses  where 
shelter  was  to  be  had,  if  nothing 
else.  But  this  life  was  too  luxuri- 
ous to  last.  Some  ten  days  after, 
having  worked  their  way  north- 
ward, the  forlorn  party  took  boat 
and  set  out  for  the  isles.  Here 
another  heroic  Highlander.  Donald 
Macleod,  of  Gualtergill.  in  Skye, 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  little  com- 
pany. He  was  their  guide  by  sea 
as  Burke  was  by  land.  His  clan 
was  one  of  those  which  had  held 
aloof;  his  chief  was  (in  words  at 
least)  an  active  enemy  of  Charles  ; 
and  he  himself  was  an  old  man, 
beyond  the  impulses  of  youth. 
But  all  these  deterring  influences 


did  not  hold  him  back.  He  met 
the  Prince  "  in  a  wood  all  alone," 
and  his  heart  swelled  within  him. 
"You  see,  Donald,  I  am  in  dis- 
tress," said  the  Chevalier,  with  his 
old  grace ;  "  I  throw  myself  into- 
your  bosom  :  I  know  you  are  an 
honest  man,  and  fit  to  be  trusted." 
"When  Donald  was  giving  me  this 
part  of  his  narrative,"  says  Bishop 
Forbes,  "  he  grat  sore ;  the  tears 
came  running  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  said,  '  Wha  deil  could  help  greet- 
ing when  speaking  on  sic  a  sad 
subject?" 

No  eloquence  can  surpass  these 
words.  With  this  faithful  pilot  at 
the  helm,  the  forlorn  party  coasted 
the  barren  isles,  putting  in  now  and 
then  for  rest  or  food,  encountering 
all  the  storms  of  that  wild  sear 
drenched  with  its  frequent  rain, 
sometimes  hungry,  always  weary, 
outcasts  of  the  land  and  sea.  Yet, 
strange  to  tell,  in  these  miserable 
wanderings,  the  reader,  with  a  lump 
in  his  throat,  finds  again  the  gallant 
young  Chevalier  of  Glenfinnan  and 
Holyrood.  He  of  the  retreat,  petu- 
lant, complaining,  reproachful,  came 
to  an  end  in  the  last  catastrophe 
which  completed  his  ruin.  In  the 
toilsome  mountain  -  paths,  in  the 
huts  he  had  to  creep  into  on  hands 
and  knees,  in  the  boat  storm-tossed 
upon  that  melancholy  sea,  it  is  no 
sullen  fugitive,  but  a  noble,  cheer- 
ful, gallant  soul,  making  the  best 
of  everything  that  befalls,  uttering 
no  plaint  and  refusing  no  human 
sympathy,  that  appears  before  us. 
He  makes  merry,  like  the  valiant 
gentleman  he  was,  over  his  priva- 
tions. When  no  better  fare  is  to- 
be  had,  he  swallows  the  Highland 
drammock,  oatmeal  mixed  with 
water — on  this  occasion  sea-water 
— and  calls  it  "  no  bad  food/'  No- 
thing daunted  him  in  this  last 
chapter  of  his  wondrous  adven- 
tures. When  his  poor  followers 
were  sinking  under  fatigue  and 
want,  he  sang  them  songs  to  keep 
up  their  hearts — sometimes  their 
native  Gaelic  songs  —  sometimes, 
doubtless,  God  help  him  !  the  soft 
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Italian  strains  lie  had  sung  in  the 
Palazzo  Muti,  with  gaping  English 
spectators  looking  on,  and  a  hun- 
d*ed  impatient  ignorant  hopes  in 
h  s  heart.  Never  once  do  we  find 
h.m  nagging  from  his  wonderful 
patience.  From  wild  isle  to  isle, 
from  tempest  to  tempest,  now  al- 
n  ost  within  prick  of  the  bayonets 
sent  out  against  him,  now  tossed 
0:1  waves  that  threatened  every 
n.oment  to  swallow  his  poor  boat, 
a  ruined,  destitute,  forsaken  wan- 
derer, his  high  spirit  never  failed 
him.  A  price  of  ,£30,000  was 
set  upon  his  head,  and  every 
island  and  bay  swarmed  with  sol- 
diers eager  to  win  that  reward. 
Yet  the  Prince  went  fearless  from 
c;  bin  to  cabin,  from  guide  to  guide, 
trusting  everybody,  and  never 
trusting  in  vain.  The  extraordi- 
nary fidelity  of  the  crowd  of  lowly 
mountaineers,  who  might  have  be- 
trayed him,  has  been  celebrated  to 
the  echo  ;  never  was  there  a  more 
wonderful  instance  of  popular  hon- 
our and  devotion.  But  the  man 
who  trusted  so  fully  should  not  go 
without  his  share  of  honour.  He 
was  afraid  of  no  man,  chief,  vassal, 
or  robber  ;  he  threw  himself  upon 
tlem  with  a  generous  confidence. 
Perhaps  a  forlorn  hope  that  he 
might  yet  find  himself  at  bay  and 
sell  his  life  dearly,  may  have  crossed 
tlie  mind  of  Charles.  But  what- 
ever it  might  be  that  buoyed  him 
uj>,  the  fact  is  clear,  and  it  is  a 
noble  one,  that  never  word  or  mur- 
mur broke  from  him  amid  all  his 
hardships.  His  playful  talk,  his 
jests,  the  songs  he  sung  to  his  poor 
followers,  the  smiling,  patient  front 
with  which  he  met  all  his  sorrows, 
form  another  picture  as  touching,  as 
noble,  and  as  melancholy  as  ever 
was  made  by  man. 

We  cannot  linger  even  on  that 
romantic  episode  of  Flora  Mac- 
d<  nald,  which  has  proved  so  attrac- 
tive to  all  romancers.  The  brief  bit 
of  heroism  has  writ  the  name  of 
the  Highland  girl  on  the  immortal 
pfcge  of  history,  higher  than  many 
that  have  taken  a  far  greater  place 


in  the  world's  eye.  Even  at  this 
saddest  strait  of  Charles's  fortunes 
there  is  that  gleam  of  humour  in  the 
gloom  which  makes  the  story  more 
pathetic  than  any  outcry  of  sorrow. 
When  Flora  and  Lady  Clanranald 
went  to  dress  the  fugitive  in  the 
woman's  dress  he  was  to  wear, 
"  it  was  not  without  some  mirth 
and  raillery  passing  amid  all  their 
distress  and  perplexity,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  tears  and  smiles."  When 
he  parted  with  the  brave  girl,  whom 
he  called  with  tender  grace  our 
lady,  a  momentary  gleam  again 
came  upon  the  anxious  faces  of  the 
spectators  at  the  scandalised  looks 
of  another  lady's-maid,  who  de- 
scribed Miss  Flora's  attendant  as 
"the  most  impudent-looking  wo- 
man she  had  ever  seen."  "They 
call  you  a  Pretender,"  said  good 
Kingsburgh,  into  whose  hands  he 
fell  next,  still  in  those  troublesome 
garments  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  manage,  "but  you  are  the 
worst  of  your  trade  I  ever  saw/3 
In  Kingsburgh's  homely  house, 
while  all  the  inhabitants  were 
thrown  into  wild  anxiety  for  his 
safety,  he  himself,  glad  as  a  wan- 
derer only  could  be  of  the  night's 
rest  and  comfort,  playfully  strug- 
gled with  his  host  for  a  second 
bowl  of  punch,  and  "laughed 
heartily ;;  as  he  put  on  again  his 
feminine  gear.  His  long  walks, 
now  with  one  guide,  now  with  an- 
other, are  full  of  a  simple  human 
fellowship  which  goes  straight  to 
the  heart;  though  the  reader  at 
the  same  moment  perceives  with 
a  thrill  of  pitiful  emotion,  in  the 
snatches  of  rude  conviviality  which 
now  and  then  break  in  upon  the 
gravity  of  the  record,  one  of  the 
germs  of  ultimate  ruin.  Be  it  Mal- 
colm Macleod,  or  Donald Koy,  or  any 
other  of  his  many  conductors,  the 
heart  of  the  wanderer  unfolds  itself 
to  the  humble  friend  by  his  side  with 
a  brotherly  openness.  When  his 
anxious  companion  proposes  with 
Highland  brevity  to  shoot  a  suspi- 
cious wanderer  who  may  chance  to 
be  a  spy,  the  generous  Prince  at 
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once  interferes.  "  God  forbid  that 
any  poor  man  should  suffer  for  us, 
if  we  can  but  keep  ourselves  any 
way  safe!"  he  cries.  "  He  used  to 
say  that  the  fatigues  and  distresses 
he  underwent  signified  nothing  at 
all,  because  he  was  only  a  single 
person  ;  but  when  he  reflected  upon 
the  many  brave  fellows  who  suf- 
fered in  his  cause,  that,  he  behoved 
to  own,  did  strike  him  to  the  heart." 
When  he  dozed  in  his  weariness,  he 
would  wake  with  a  start,  crying, 
"  Oh,  poor  England !  poor  Eng- 
land ! "  yet  the  next  moment,  when 
his  boatmen  were  struggling  with 
the  waves,  "  to  divert  the  men  from 
thinking  of  the  danger,  he  sung 
them  a  merry  Highland  song." 
Thus  cheerful,  sorrowful,  resolute, 
and  all -enduring,  Charles  Stuart 
struggled  through  six  months  of 
such  hardship  as  would  have  killed 
any  ordinary  man.  If  it  was  the 
mere  instinct  of  life  which  kept 
him  afloat,  the  mere  necessity  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  valiant 
spirit  to  yield  and  acknowledge  it- 
self beaten,  or  if  some  desperate  hope 
of  better  things  waxing  stronger 
as  his  circumstances  grew  worse, 
sustained  him,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  He  went  through  a  hundred 
deaths,  and  survived  them  all. 
There  is  even  some  indications  that 
this  terrible  interval  was  bitter- 
sweet to  him,  full  as  it  was  of 
friendship  and  devotion.  And  the 
observer  feels  that  here  he  should 
have  died.  Death  would  have 
made  the  story  complete — an  epic 
beyond  all  competition  of  poetry; 
but  death  under  such  circumstan- 
ces must  be  a  crown  too  splendid 
for  the  exigencies  of  common  hu- 
manity. It  does  not  come  when 
its  presence  would  complete  and 
perfect  the  round  of  life.  Charles 
lived  as  Napoleon  lived,  as  men 
live  every  day  after  existence  is 
over  for  them;  surviving  to  add 
some  vulgar  or  pitiful  postscript  to 
the  tragedy  which  might  have  been 
completed  so  grandly — a  postscript 
more  tragically  instructive,  per- 
haps more  painful  and  appalling, 


than  that  brief  and  solemn  dropping 
of  the  curtain  which  follows  a  well- 
timed  death. 

And  accordingly  Charles  sur- 
vived. He  lived  to  get  back  to 
France,  to  reign  the  hero  of  the 
moment  in  Paris  until  the  time 
came  when  France  and  England 
swore  peace.  A  year  after  his  re- 
turn from  Scotland,  such  hopes  as 
might  have  preserved  a  feverish  life 
within  him  were  crushed  to  the 
earth  by  the  news  that  his  young 
brother  Henry  had  become  an  ec- 
clesiastic, and  received  the  Car- 
dinal's hat — an  act  which  was  no- 
thing less  than  rolling  the  stone  to 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre  in  which 
hope  was  buried.  Nevertheless  he 
went  and  came,  to  Spain,  to  the 
French  Court,  wherever  he  could 
get  a  hearing,  to  seek  help  for  a 
new  expedition,  with  a  longing 
after  England  which  is  more  touch- 
ing than  mere  ambition.  It  is  like 
the  efforts  of  the  drowning  man  to 
snatch  at  any  straw  which  might 
preserve  him  from  the  cold  waters 
of  death  in  which  he  felt  himself 
sinking.  But  nobody  held  out  a 
hand  to  the  lost  soul.  One  vain 
last  struggle  he  made,  not  to  be  sent 
out  of  France,  resisting  foolishly, 
with  something  of  the  petulance 
he  had  shown  on  his  retreat,  the 
power  against  which  he  could  not 
stand.  But  fate  was  against  him 
in  all  his  struggles.  Against  his 
will,  in  spite  of  a  mad  resistance, 
the  deadly  quiet  of  Rome  sucked 
him  back.  Shipwrecked,  weary  of 
life,  shamed  by  his  knowledge  of 
bitter  .things,  consumed  by  vain 
longing  for  a  real  existence  such  as 
never  could  be  his,  the  Chevalier 
sank  as,  God  help  us !  so  many  sink, 
into  the  awful  abyss.  To  forget 
his  misery,  to  deaden  the  smart  of 
his  ruin,  what  matters  what  he 
did  ?  He  lost,  in  shame,  in  obli- 
vion, and  painful  decay,  the  phan- 
tasm which  was  life  no  longer, — 
with  other  fantastic  shadows — ill- 
chosen  wife,  ill-governed  household, 
faithless  and  foolish  favourites,  a 
staring  silly  spectator-crowd — flit- 
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ting  across  the  tragic  mist.  A  mer- 
ciful tear  springs  to  the  eye,  obscur- 
ing the  fatal  outlines  of  that  last 
sad  picture.  There  sank  a  man  in 
wreck  and  ruin  who  was  a  noble 
Prince  when  the  days  were.  If  he 
fell  into  degradation  at  the  last,  he 
was  once  as  gallant,  as  tender,  as 
spotless  a  gentleman  as  ever  breath- 
ed English  air  or  trod  Scottish  hea- 
ther. And  when  the  spectator  stands 
by  Canova's  marble  in  the  great 
Basilica,  in  the  fated  land  where, 


with  all  the  Caesars,  Charles  Ed- 
ward has  slept  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, it  is  not  the  silver  trumpets 
in  the  choir,  nor  the  matchless 
voices  in  their  Agnus  Dei,  that 
haunt  the  ear  in  the  silence;  but 
some  rude  long-drawn  pibroch  note 
wailing  over  land  and  sea — wailing 
to  earth  and  heaven — for  a  lost 
cause,  a  perished  house,  and,  most 
of  all,  for  the  darkening  and  ship- 
wreck and  ruin  of  a  gracious  and 
princely  soul. 


BUNSEN. 


THERE  is  nothing  so  successful  as 
success,  says  the  social  philosophy 
which  is  cynical  at  its  heart,  and 
believes  in  little  ;  but  there  is  an- 
other version  of  the  same  idea  which 
will  be  suggested  to  many  readers  by 
the  voluminous  yet  interesting  life 
of  Baron  Bunsen*  which  has  lately 
been  given  to  the  world.  There  is 
nothing  so  amiable,  cheerful,  and 
engaging  as  happiness.  The  para- 
site literature  of  religion,  building 
on  various  passages  of  Holy  Writ  in 
which  comfort  is  mercifully  offered 
to  the  sorrowful,  has  done  its  best 
to  make  the  image  of  a  pre-eminent 
good  man  that  of  a  man  over- 
whelmed with  trials  and  troubles. 
But  now  and  then  a  great  example 
to  the  contrary  rises  before  the 
public  eye,  and  we  learn  with  a 
little  shock,  so  contrary  is  it  to  our 
ideas,  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  righteous  are  all  fulfilled. 
Now  and  then  a  good  man  reveals 
himself  to  the  world  like  the  sun, 
rejoicing  to  run  his  race — his  well- 
doing crowned  by  God's  every  bless- 
ing, all  the  good  things  of  life  fall- 
ing to  his  share — his  heart  growing 
softer  as  his  possessions  grow  richer 
— his  honours  but  making  him  more 
friendly,  more  liberal,  more  tender 


of  all  God's  creatures,  more  brother- 
ly to  his  race.  To  perfect  such  a 
character,  according  to  all  ordinary 
religious  theories,  requires  much 
affliction,  thwarting  of  the  natu- 
ral will,  painful  training  into  sub- 
mission ;  whereas  it  sometimes 
happens  that  blessings  and  prosper- 
ity, such  as  are  popularly  believed 
to  be  very  bad  for  us,  achieve  quite 
as  satisfactory  a  result.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  more  striking  exam- 
ple than  Bunsen.  Every  thing  throve 
from  the  very  beginning  with  his 
broad  and  genial  nature,  and  happi- 
ness and  wellbeing  brought  forth 
in  him  those  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  which  St  Paul  him- 
self speaks  of  as  the  result  of  afflic- 
tion. Such  an  example  has  in  it  a 
curious  strain  of  teaching.  Perhaps 
— we  speak  with  the  humility  of  ig- 
norance— there  are  but  few  natures 
in  the  world  which  can  bear  this 
discipline ;  but  with  these  rare 
souls  it  thrives  j  until  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  fall  back  upon  the  theory, 
that  happiness  is  the  best  induce- 
ment to  goodness,  and  that  they 
upon  whom  God's  favour  falls  in 
outward  reality,  as  they  have  less 
temptation  to  wrong  either  in  feel- 
ing or  action,  possess  a  larger, 
broader,  and  grander  type  of  good- 


*  « A  Memoir  of  Baron  Bunsen,  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary of  His  Majesty  Frederic- William  IV.,  at  the  Court  of  St  James.'  By  his 
Widow,  Frances  Baroness  Bunsen. 
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ness  than  that  which  is  extorted 
from  a  fainting  soul  by  all  the  perils 
and  scoffs  of  fate. 

Christian  Carl  Bunsen  was  born 
in  the  end  of  last  century,  in  1792, 
in  the  Principality  of  Waldeck,  of 
very  humble  parents.  His  father 
had  been  a  soldier;  his  mother  was 
the  nurse  or  waiting-woman  of  a 
great  lady.  They  were  honest,  sim- 
ple, and  poor,  affording  us  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  those  quaint  homely  Ger- 
man houses  in  the  depths  of  a  sim- 
ple village  and  a  tranquil  country, 
moved  by  deep  voiceless  piety,  and 
an  unquenchable  thirst  for  educa- 
tion, which  are  or  were  repeated  in 
so  many  a  Scottish  cottage.  Old 
Heinrich  Bunsen  had  a  pension, 
a  house,  and  a  little  bit  of  land, 
and  laboured  in  his  high-minded 
simplicity  at  tedious  formal  work 
to  fill  up  all  shortcomings.  The 
child  who  was  hereafter  to  become 
so  distinguished  was  the  child  of 
his  old  age  and  of  a  second  marriage, 
and  from  his  earliest  years  seems 
to  have  proved  himself  of  that 
princely,  expansive,  all-attractive 
nature  which  gives  to  some  men 
from  their  cradles  a  court  of  ad- 
miring and  attached  friends.  The 
young  souls  around  him — his  own 
contemporaries — seem  as  if  by  in- 
stinct to  have  grouped  round  the 
fair,  bright-eyed,  genial  boy  with  a 
sense  of  his  coming,  or  rather  of  his 
present,  greatness.  He  was  first  in 
learning,  first  in  influence,  a  bond 
between  the  differing  members  of 
the  retinue  which  attended  him 
from  childhood  to  manhood.  His 
youthful  expansions,  outbursts  of 
feeling,  transports  of  friendship,  of 
enthusiasm,  and  of  sympathy,  be- 
long to  a  type  of  character  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  reserved 
Englishman,  whose  training  tends 
to  suppress  all  outside  manifesta- 
tions of  emotion.  But  yet  it  would 
be  a  hard  critic  who  could  look 
without  a  certain  sympathy  upon 
this  outflowing  lavish  nature,  giving 
itself  up  to  all  emotions  with  honest 
simplicity,  thinking  neither  of  re- 
straint nor  disguise,  but  opening 


its  German  soul  to  everybody's 
inspection.  Perhaps  the  story  of 
Bunsen's  early  life  is  a  little  too  long 
and  diffuse  ;  but  it  is  full  of  pleas- 
ant glimpses  of  an  old-world  inno- 
cence. From  the  moment  when 
the  lost  baby  is  found,  silent  and 
open-eyed,  "  sitting  overshadowed 
by  the  tall  grass  standing  for  hay, 
and  so  perfectly  happy  in  seeking 
flowers  that  he  was  neither  fright- 
ened at  being  alone,  nor  roused 
from  his  infant  reverie  and  contem- 
plation by  the  sound  of  his  own 
name,"  until  the  day  when  he  leads 
the  teller  of  his  story  into  the  bliss- 
ful silence  of  the  bridal  house 
among  the  Alban  hills,  the  picture 
is  always  consistent  and  attractive. 
It  is  the  picture  of  a  broad,  liberal, 
not  too  intense  nature,  loving  much, 
but  not  too  much,  receiving  back  a 
full  return  everywhere,  attracting 
everybody,  and  enjoying  all  things. 
Distress  could  not  have  crushed 
him,  nor  ingratitude  embittered. 
One  feels  that  he  could  always  have 
taken  refuge  in  himself,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  because  of  that  curious 
self-sufficiency  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  sweet  and  full  affectionateness 
of  his  nature,  he  was  a  man  whom 
it  was  unnecessary  to  try  and  tempt 
like  other  men.  Nature,  tempera- 
ment, disposition,  everything  was 
in  his  favour.  It  was  safe  to  let 
him  prosper  and  increase. 

"All  accounts  testify  to  liis  having 
seized  1  upon  the  information  offered 
(at  school)  as  a  property  to  which  lie 
had  a  natural  claim,  achieving  tasks 
with  power  and  certainty,  as  though 
he  already  possessed  by  intuition  the 
knowledge  he  was  acquiring."  He  was 
liberal  in  helping  his  schoolfellows  to 
do  the  work  which  was  so  easy  to  him, 
but  in  return  made  them  minister  to- 
his  princely  pleasures.  ' '  He  required 
those  who  had  voices  to  sing  to  him,  or 
when  rambling  in  the  woods  to  find 
wild  strawberries  for  him,  which  his 
short-sightedness  prevented  him  from 
seeing  on  the  ground."  "  The  dwelling 
of  the  family  was  in  a  side  street," 
writes  one  of  his  schoolfellows:  "the- 
thatched  roof,  the  threshold  (probably 
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porch)  at  the  entrance,  the  stable  on 
your  right  hand  after  entering,  reminded 
you  of  the  arrangement  of  the  abode  of  a 
Westphaliari  yeoman.  .  .  .  Christian 
Bunsen's  own  small  room  was  hi  the 
upper  story  towards  the  garden.  .  .  . 
In  the  morning  he  was  up  with  the  sun, 
which  shone  straight  into  his  window 
looking  to  the  east.  During  the  summer 
evenings,  when  I  came  in  the  twilight 
to  fetch  him  to  walk,  he  was  reading  or 
writing,  but  ever  turned  from  his  occu- 
pation to  welcome  me  with  bright  kind- 
ness. Throughout  the  school  he  was 
admired  as  a  genius,  but  by  no  one 
so  much  as  by  myself;  great  as  his 
achievements  have  been,  my  boundless 
anticipations  still  exceeded  the  result. 
In  knowledge  and  comprehension,  110 
individual  could  measure  with  him  in 
any  degree  ;  and  his  laboriousness  cast 
all  the  rest  into  shade.  .  .  .  Yet  more 
was  his  memory  matter  of  astonishment. 
On  a  day  of  school  examination,  Coun- 
cillor Bunsen,of  Arolsen,  who  was  the  ap- 
pointed commissioner,  expressed  a  wish 
to  hear  Schiller's  poem  of  'The  Bell 'de- 
claimed the  following  day,  and  the  ques- 
tion went  round,  Who  would  volunteer 
for  its  performance  ?  but  as  no  one  had 
already  learnt  the  poem  by  heart,  no 
one  would  offer  to  learn  and  recite  it 
in  that  short  time.  Christian  Bunsen, 
however,  nothing  daunted,  and  believ- 
ing in  the  possibility,  accepted  and  exe- 
cuted the  task." 

When  lie  had  done  all  that  he 
could  do  in  the  school  of  his  native 
village  he  went  to  the  University 
first  of  Marburg,  the  city  of  St  Eliza- 
beth, and  afterwards  to  Gb'ttingen, 
combining  with  his  studies  the 
daily  work  which  made  these 
studies  practicable  to  a  poor  man's 
son  ;  and  in  this  as  in  other  par- 
ticulars once  more  reminding  us  of 
a  student  at  a  Scotch  university. 
He  went  to  Gottingen  at  eighteen, 
and  became  assistant-master  at  the 
Gymnasium  there — an  appointment 
which  he  held  until  another  and 
better  provision  came  in  his  way. 
He  was  chosen  to  be  the  tutor  and 
companion  of  the  son  of  a  rich 
American. 

' '  I  am  now  in  a  very  convenient 
position,"  he  writes  to  his  sister,  "  re- 
siding altogether  with  the  son  of  an 
American  merchant  named  Astor, 
boarded  and  lodged  in  the  best  manner, 


and  am  to  receive  between  this  time 
(October)  and  Easter  thirty  louis  d'or, 
for  which  I  give  him  instruction  in  Ger- 
man and  other  things.  My  own  studies 
in  Latin  and  Greek  are  necessarily  some- 
what interrupted  in  consequence;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  occasion  to 
improve  in  English,  and  such  a  mode  of 
life  is  in  more  than  one  respect  useful 
to  me.  It  is  at  the  least  a  satisfaction 
that  my  teachers  have  chosen  ine  for 
this  post  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  stu- 
dents. I  continue  giving  my  lessons, 
as  before,  in  the  school,  because  I  retain 
thereby  something  certain  in  Gottingen." 

This  appointment  decided,  it  would 
seem,  the  whole  after-current  of  his 
life.  It  led  him  into  Italy,  where, 
all  unknown  to  him  as  yet,  love 
and  fortune  waited  for  the  happy 
youth,  and  so  put  him  in  the 
way  of  all  the  public  work  and 
public  honours  of  his  hard-working 
but  thoroughly  successful  and  well 
rewarded  life. 

The  friendships  formed  during 
his  student  life  at  Gottingen  bring 
a  gleam  of  Teutonic  sentiment 
and  enthusiasm  into  the  story. 
The  youths  loved  each  other  with 
a  fervour,  and  addressed  each  other 
with  a  tenderness,  which  among  us 
is  reserved  for  lovers.  Here  is  one 
little  example  of  the  devotion  felt 
for  the  chief  among  them  by  his 
youthful  court : — 

"Ulrich  came  again,"  writes  Abe- 
ken,  one  of  the  band  who  died  earl}-, 
"and  brought  Bunsen  to  me  ;  and  with 
that  evening  my  happy  time  began.  I 
feel  irresistibly  drawn  to  that  admirable 
being.  ...  It  was  so  unusual  that 
a  man  whom  I  could  love  and  honour 
should  advance  to  meet  me.  Hitherto 
when  I  had  found  such  it  was  I  who  had 
to  make  the  way;  and  now  did  one  of  a 
standing  far  above  mine,  whom  from  the 
first  moment  I  had  loved  and  honoured, 
approach  me  closely,  and  this  conscious- 
ness did  my  heart  good.  Bunsen  asked 
me,  with  an  indescribable  look,  a  beam 
of  kindness  and  benevolence,  whether 
we  should  not  be  brothers  ?  What  a 
blessed  moment  was  that !  I  had  not 
known  before  what  it  was  to  have  a 
friend,  and  now  my  heart  expanded. 
I  could  speak  little,  but  the  whole 
gloomy  past  vanished  from  my  sight, 
and  I  held  fast  the  happy  present. 
After  supper  he  read  passages  out  of 
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the  ISTe\v  Testament— that  of  the  man 
•who  built  his  house  on  a  rock,  that 
of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  the  last 
chapter  of  John.  Never  had  I  felt  so 
happy.  My  life  and  what  I  am  capable 
of  becoming  seemed  to  clear  up  before 
me." 

This  enthusiastic  friend  after- 
wards describes  the  effect  upon 
himself  and  the  brotherhood  of 
the  prize  gained  by  Bunsen  for  a 
certain  essay  on  Athenian  Law, 
which  was  the  grand  distinction 
of  his  University  life  : — 

"  Imagine  my  delight  when  he"  (one  of 
the  professors)  "  finished  with  the  words, 
Auctor  victricis  commentationis  est  Caro- 
lus  Christianus  Bunsen.  I  rushed  off  to 
Bunsen,  who  assured  me  that  the  joy  of 
his  friends  over  his  good  fortune  was  more 
valuable  to  him  than  the  prize  itself. 
"With  Ulrich  and  Becker  I  walked  round 
the  ramparts  to  compose  my  mind.  .  .  . 
At  night  we  returned  to  Bunsen.  The 
professors  and  snch  as  belonged  not  to 
a  youthful  party  had  departed  ;  only 
Dr  Schutz  remained,  at  Bunsen' s  parti- 
cular request.  Now,  indeed,  did  life  and 
joy  quiver  through  all  my  veins.  We 
became  so  excited  that  we  fell  to  sing- 
ing, but  only  the  best  kind  of  jovial 
songs.  .  .  .  Ulrich,  Becker,  Schu- 
macher, and  myself  declared  it  impossible 
to  go  to  bed,  and  we  remained  till  three 
o'clock  together.  Those  were  heavenly 
hours ! " 

Here,  again,  from  Bunsen's  own 
pen,  is  a  charming  picture  of  the 
Christmas  feast  in  the  land  which 
has  given  most  characteristic  ex- 
pression to  the  joy  of  that  great 
festival : — 

"  The  whole  Christmas  time,"  he 
writes  to  his  parents,  "had  been  very 
precious,  in  allowing  me  one  week  in 
which  to  live  entirely  to  myself.  I  kept 
the  holy  eve  with  Ludwig  Abeken  of 
Osnabruck,  whom  I  have  known  since 
last  autumn,  and  who  is  bound  to  me 
like  a  brother.  With  him  and  a  few 
others  who  are  dear  to  me  I  read  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
other  portions  of  the  Bible,  which  I 
have  often  before  me,  besides  Plato  and 
other  books  of  study  in  Greek.  The 
next  morning  I  decked  out  my  room 
with  branches  of  fir  and  tapers,  and  a 
pianoforte  which  I  had  borrowed  for  the 
festival  time.  ...  On  New- Year's  eve, 
at  ten. o'clock,  I  went  with  Becker  of 


Gotha"  (son  of  a  well-known  author  who 
is  now  imprisoned  on  that  account  by 
the  French  at  Magdeburg),  ' '  with  Ulrich 
of  Jena,  and  Susemiehl  of  Kiel"  (both 
students  of  medicine),  "and  also  with 
my  old  friend  and  countryman,  Wolrad 
Shumacher,  to  the  room  of  my  Osna- 
bruck friend  for  a  social  meeting.  Thus 
we  were  a  company  from  all  parts  of 
our  fatherland,  and  composed  of  all 
faculties.  .  .  .  Outside,  the  entire 
long  street  shone  with  light  and  rever- 
berated with  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. Then  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
all  windows  and  doors  burst  open,  and 
the  street  was  alive  with  human  heads 
and  the  voice  of  congratulation.  We, 
however,  in  deep  silence,  touched  glasses 
to  honour  the  expiring  year,  and  sever- 
ally embraced,  without  the  power  of 
uttering  a  word,  till,  after  a  pause,  we 
joined  in  the  fine  song  of  Voss,  '  The 
Year's  last  hour  tolls  forth  with  deepen- 
ing chime  a  solemn  sound.'  Then  did 
the  gloom  of  the  imminent  parting,  and 
the  probability  that  for  the  last  time  on 
earth  I  now  looked  upon  many  of  those 
around  me,  so  possess  my  mind  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  tears ;  and  by 
the  time  they  came  to  the  last  verse  I 
was  wholly  overcome,  which  seldom 
happens  to  me.  Towards  one  o'clock 
we  again  became  cheerful,  and  with 
singing  and  sound  of  guitar  moved 
homeAvard  to  my  dwelling." 

Such,  with  its  soft  breaks  of  sen- 
timent, full  of  the  half -conscious 
exaggeration  of  youth — its  high 
bursts  of  resolution — its  jollity  and 
tears,  was  the  student  life  in 
Gottingen.  One  seems  to  see  the 
blue  eyes  glisten,  to  witness  the 
speaking  silences,  the  sudden 
choruses  of  song,  the  alternations 
from  laughter  to  a  tender  des- 
pair, of  those  long-haired  Ger- 
man youths.  Their  own  sense  of 
the  reality  of  their  feelings  runs 
with  a  half-comic  solemnity  through 
all.  On  another  occasion,  when  the 
remains  of  the  brotherhood  met 
after  various  wanderings,  some  of 
them  from  the  campaign  of  1813 
for  the  delivery  of  the  Yaterland,  a 
characteristic  scene  occurred.  "  A 
spirit  of  zealous  but  friendly  emu- 
lation took  place  among  us,"  says 
the  poet  of  the  party,  "  and  on  a 
certain  cheerful  evening,  at  my 
suggestion,  we  made  a  vow,  each  to 
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eich  other  and  to  all,  that  we 
yould  effect  something  great  in 
our  lives  !  It  was  a  noble  circle  in 
which  an  oppressed  heart  could  ex- 
pand and  breathe  again."  The  reader 
comes  down  to  the  after  record  of 
t  leir  achievements  with  a  curious 
sense  of  the  difference  between 
these  splendid,  vague,  boyish  reso- 
lutions and  the  spare  possibilities  of 
fact  in  the  results  produced.  One 
cf  the  enthusiastic  lads  "fulfilled 
the  design  of  his  life's  labour  in 
completing  a  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy."  Another  "  succeeded 
thoroughly  in  fulfilling  the  engage- 
ment by  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament."  Bunsen  alone  seems 
to  have  realised  in  practical  use 
and  service  to  the  world  the  oath 
cf  youthful  fervour  given  by  "each 
to  each  other  and  to  all." 

The  connection  with  young  As- 
tor, which  began  in  1810  and 
ended  finally  only  in  1816,  seems 
to  have  made  this  period  of  study 
and  preparation  for  life  a  compara- 
tively easy  and  comfortable  one. 
Bunsen  travelled  over  Germany 
vith  the  young  American,  of 
Tvhom  there  is,  however,  very  little 
mention  in  his  letters,  and  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  tender  brotherhood 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
He  comes  in  only  as  one  of  the 
stepping-stones  in  the  much  greater 
and  more  momentous  career  which 
1  e  helped  to  open  up.  After  four 
years'  companionship,  young  Astor 
vas  called  to  America  under  a 
promise  of  return  in  two  years, 
end  would  seem  by  the  indica- 
tions given  to  have  provided  for 
Ms  friend  and  teacher  during  this 
period,  which  Bunsen  employed 
ia  visiting  Holland  to  see  his 
sister,  the  noble-minded  but  stern 
( Christiana,  and  Denmark  to  study 
the  Scandinavian  languages.  He 
lad  by  this  time  conceived  a  grand 
rind  most  extensive  plan  of  study, 
''research  into  the  inner  his- 
tory of  mankind,  in  its  three  chief 
periods," — a  combination  of  philo- 
logical and  historical  inquiry  into 


the  languages  and  legislation  of 
civilised  nations,  arranged  in  three 
groups — the  Eastern,  the  Classical, 
and  the  Germanic.  A  full  state- 
ment of  his  idea,  and  the  steps  he 
meant  to  take  to  carry  it  out,  he 
laid  before  Niebuhr  when  he  was  at 
Berlin  in  1816,  awaiting  Astor,  who 
had  promised  to  meet  him  there.  It 
was  in  pursuit  of  this  scheme  that 
he  went  to  Denmark  to  study  Ice- 
landic in  a  moment  of  leisure  ;  but 
the  principal  project  which  now 
possessed  him  was  that  of  an  expe- 
dition to  Calcutta  to  enter  into  the 
eastern  branch  of  his  vast  subject. 
Three  years  at  Calcutta,  he  thought, 
with  the  characteristic  patience  of 
his  race,  would  not  be  too  much 
to  give  to  this  investigation ;  and 
before  proceeding  thus  to  head- 
quarters, it  was  his  intention  to 
master  Persian,  and  to  visit  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Sanscrit.  "  The  object  of  my  re- 
search requires  the  acquisition  of 
the  whole  treasure  of  language," 
says  the  calm  student,  as  if  the 
work  he  proposed  to  himself  was 
the  easiest  in  the  world. 

While  these  plans  were  working  in 
Bunsen's  mind,  the  wars  amid  which 
he  had  been  born  had  just  come  to 
their  victorious  culmination.  Water- 
loo had  restored  peace  to  Europe, 
and  Germany  had  shaken  herself 
free  of  stranger  rule.  During  the 
struggles  which  preceded  this  de- 
liverance, several  of  Bunsen's  friends 
had  been  moved  by  the  fervour  of 
youthful  feeling  to  enter  the  army 
and  fight  for  the  Fatherland ;  but 
he  does  not  himself  seem  to 
have  shared  the  impulse.  "  While 
several  in  turn  uttered  the  resolu- 
tion to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
batants for  freedom,  I  was  silent," 
he  says,  "bound  by  my  family 
duties  and  obligations."  These 
duties  were  apparently  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  his  sister 
Christiana,  of  whom  a  very  touch- 
ing story  is  told,  and  of  aiding  the 
little  household  at  home  in  Cor- 
bach,  where  his  father  had  fallen 
into  the  helplessness  of  old  age. 
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But  even  without  these  ties  no 
movement  towards  the  tumult  of 
war  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
young  student's  calm  and  broad 
intelligence.  His  nature  was  too 
composed,  benevolent,  and  philo- 
sophical for  such  an  instinct. 
"  There  are  moments,"  he  says, 
*'  when  I  have  sighed  for  nothing 
so  much  as  after  practical  activity  ; 
but  then  I  would  not  seek  it  without 
the  pale  of  the  learned  professions." 
•"  Could  I  but  now  labour  for  the 
beloved  Fatherland  hand  in  hand 
with  you,  and  with  all  like-mind- 
ed ! "  he  adds,  with  enthusiasm. 
And  the  first  aim  he  had  in  his  vast 
scheme  of  study  was  to  make  Ger- 
many the  central  point  of  a  great 
"course  of  Humanity" — history 
sublimated  to  its  highest  possi- 
bility— the  philosophy  of  the  uni- 
versal race.  "  In  Prussia  am  I 
resolved  to  fix  my  destinies,'' 
he  adds,  a  little  later.  "That 
State  in  Northern  Germany 
which  gladly  receives  every  Ger- 
man, and  considers  every  one  thus 
entering  as  a  citizen  born,  is  the 
true  Germany."  Acquaintance  with 
Niebuhr,  for  whom  he  conceived 
the  highest  admiration,  quickened 
these  sentiments,  and  Bunsen  was 
just  settling  down  to  a  course  of 
study  in  Berlin  when  his  pupil  re- 
turning summoned  him  to  Paris. 
There  he  spent  three  months  study- 
ing Persian;  Mr  Astor,  whose  move- 
ments seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
•erratic,  having  gone  on  to  Italy, 
where  they  were  to  meet.  In  June 
he  followed,  and  went  as  far  as 
Florence,  where  he  learned  sudden- 
ly that  his  pupil  was  summoned 
home.  The  young  American  en- 
treated his  friend,  thus  unexpect- 
edly thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
to  accompany  him  to  America, 
from  whence  he  could  go  in  one  of 
Mr  Astor's  ships  to  India ;  but 
Bunsen  was  not  yet  ready  for  this 
step.  Accordingly  they  parted,  and 
the  young  philosopher,  with  his 
great  plans,  and  his  domestic  bur- 
dens, found  himself  left  alone  in  a 
.new  country,  without  either  occu- 


pation or  income.  His  troubles  were 
increased  by  sad  letters  from  home 
telling  him  of  the  decay  and  suffer- 
ings of  his  parents.  It  was  July, 
when  Florence  is  insupportable ; 
and  all  the  languid  influences  of  the 
unaccustomed  heat  and  unknown 
place  must  have  added  to  the  com- 
plication. For  the  first  week  of  his 
stay  "  he  was  not  able  to  sleep,  in 
consequence  of  a  multitude  of 
anxious  thoughts."  Years  after, 
when  fortune  had  done  her  utmost 
for  Bunsen,  he  recalls,  in  passing 
through  Florence,  the  feelings  of 
that  painful  moment : — 

"  My  first  walk  was  with  Dr  Xott  to 
the  Loggie  di  Orgagna,"  he  writes  in 
1827.  "  You  remember  that  it  was  there, 
on  my  arrival  in  July  1816,  that  I  read 
the  letter  of  Mr  Astor  announcing  that  all 
was  at  an  end  between  us,  and  the  letter 
from  home  telling  of  the  hopeless  decay 
of  my  parents,  and  of  the  suffering  state 
of  Christiana.  It  was  here,  on  the  stone 
seat  placed  along  the  inner  wall  of  the 
Loggie,  that  I  struggled  through  a  mix- 
ture of  sorrow,  pain,  and  disappoint- 
ment, while  the  cold  crowd  of  strangers 
passed  before  my  eyes,  and  at  last  re- 
solved to  remain  and  await  Brandis 
and  Xiebulir." 

The  Loggia,  as  travellers  will 
recollect,  is  close  to  the  post- 
office — a  fact  which  fills  up  the 
record  to  the  reader;  and  many 
another  wistful  and  heart -sick 
stranger  has  read  evil  tidings  there. 
Such  a  moment  of  sudden  over- 
throw has  happened  to  most  of  us, 
filling  with  sharp  memories  many 
a  peaceful  place,  and  bringing  the 
unfortunate  face  to  face  with  ruin 
or  heartbreak,  while  the  "  cold 
crowd"  passes  on  knowing  nothing. 
Bunsen,  with  true  heroism,  rose 
from  his  seat  under  the  graceful 
and  grateful  shadow  of  Orgagna's 
colonnade,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  the  best  of  everything,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  good  things 
within  his  reach,  sore  though  his 
heart  might  be.  He  went  on  for 
the  short  interval  of  waiting  that 
followed,  working  "  with  real  fury" 
at  his  Persian,  and  spending  his 
spare  time  in  the  galleries.  No 
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doubt  he  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
keep  his  mind  constant  at  Ferdusi, 
while  he  husbanded  his  scanty 
means  and  waited  for  what  Provi- 
dence might  send.  It  was  about 
the  time  when  Niebuhr  was  ex- 
pected on  his  mission  to  Rome,  and 
Irandis,  the  friend  of  Bunsen's 
youth,  was  the  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion. His  hopes  were  all  set  upon 
these  two,  and  very  uncertain  and 
tremulous  the  prospect  must  have 
been.  But  Providence,  upon  which 
so  many  call  in  vain,  does  some- 
times yet  interpose  in  behalf  of 
s<  >me  chosen  spirits.  While  Bunsen 
thus  waited  dejected,  yet  dauntless, 
for  any  opening  that  might  arise  to 
him  out  of  the  clouds,  an  English- 
man who  had  been  one  of  his  tra- 
velling companions  arrived  at  Flor- 
ence and  sought  him  out.  "  He 
had  a  Frenchman  with  him  as  a 
.kind  of  secretary,  from  whom  he 
desired  to  learn  French ;  but  though 
studying  with  much  application,  he 
found  his  progress  to  be  slow ;  and 
on  my  birthday  (August  25)  he 
asked  me  whether  I  could  not  put 
him  into  a  way  of  really  acquiring 
French  :  if  I  would  do  him  that 
service,  he  would  gladly  assist  me 
in  the  execution  of  my  Indian 
pi  ans,  of  which  I  had  informed  him 
when  we  were  travelling  together." 
Thus  the  broken  thread  was  knitted 
together  with  but  a  very  short  inter- 
val. Bunsen  was  immediately  en- 
gaged by  this  MrCathcart  to  instruct 
him  for  four  months  in  French,  be- 
sides "  showing  and  explaining  to 
him  the  curiosities  of  Florence,  and 
afterwards  of  Rome  "  —  and  his 
ai  xieties  were  at  an  end. 

Thus  his  life  once  more  opened 
cl  3ar  before  him,  uncertain  still,  but 
full  of  the  uncertainty,  not  of  fear, 
but  hope.  He  wrent  to  Rome  with 
his  new  pupil,  and  thus  found  him- 
self in  the  society  of  Niebuhr,  and  of 
Nlebuhr's  young  secretary,  his  own 
dear  friend  ;  and  already  the  three 
years  at  Calcutta  began  to  look 
more  distant,  and  less  absolutely 
necessary.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  Rome  before  he  found  that  it 
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contained  inhabitants  more  attrac- 
tive even  than  the  great  historian, 
more  dear  than  the  companion  of 
his  early  days.  "  An  English  family 
with  their  daughters  have  taken  an 
interest  in  me,"  he  writes  in  Febru- 
ary 1817,  with  a  demure  simplicity 
which  must  have  awakened  sus- 
picions in  the  sister  Christiana's 
mind,  to  whom  his  letter  was  ad- 
dressed. Two  months  later  he  tells 
her  that  he  "  has  almost  been  a 
little  in  love  ; "  adding,  however — 
"  Be  not  alarmed ;  only  a  little,  and 
without  consequences."  It  was 
with  "  the  eldest  daughter"  of  "  the 
family  I  mentioned  in  my  previous 
letter."  He  had  read  German  with 
her,  and  u  liked  to  discuss  and  dis- 
pute with  her."  But  it  is  only 
"  her  amiable  character,  and  clear 
understanding,  and  good  principles  " 
that  have  moved  him.  And  "of 
course,"  he  adds,  "  I  no  longer  go  so 
continually  to  visit  the  family.  I 
laugh  at  myself  very  often,  yet  I 
am  disturbed  and  uncomfortable 
when  I  have  passed  a  day  without 
seeing  her." 

Christiana  must  have  smiled,  if 
her  sad  experience  permitted  her 
(for  she  too  had  a  romance),  at  the 
philosophy  of  this  withdrawal  "  of 
course."  But  May  came — and  May 
in  Rome  is  of  all  times  and  places 
the  season  when  a  young  man's 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love — and  the  avoidance,  though 
"  of  course,"  was  impossible.  The 
tender  memory  of  the  survivor  can 
even  put  a  date  to  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  mother,  in  which 
Bunsen  first  permits  himself  to  hope 
that  the  thing  he  had  thought  so 
impossible  might  be ;  "  probably 
the  24th  May,"  his  biographer 
writes  at  the  head  of  this  grateful 
undated  note  :  and  few  things  could 
be  more  simply  affecting  than  this 
supplied  date,  remembered  after  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  and  no 
doubt  recalling  to  Bunsen's  wife 
those  trembling  exquisite  moments 
that  pass  so  swiftly  and  are  so  ever- 
lasting. In  a  very  short  time  the 
whole  matter  was  settled.  So  soon 
IT 
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as  the  beginning  of  June,  Bunsen 
once  more  writes  to  the  sympa- 
thetic Christiana, — sympathetic  at 
least  at  this  period  of  his  career : — 

"The  fate  of  a  mail  is  often  decided 
so  quickly,  that  on  becoming  conscious 
of  the  new  and  unexpected  turn  in  the 
path  of  life  one  seems  to  awaken  from 
a  dream,  in  which  a  space  of  months  or 
years  had  been  leapt  over.  Your  heart, 
which  from  the  first  moment  understood 
mine  without  words,  will  tell  you  what 
I  mean;  what  has  taken  place  in  me 
and  round  about  me — for  which  you, 
dear  pious  soul,  have  long  supplicated  the 
guidance  and  favour  of  heaven — what 
you,  with  alternate  hope  and  fear,  have 
ever  looked  forward  to  as  decisive  both 
as  to  my  happiness  and  my  course  of 
life.  I  have  found  her  the  inseparable 
companion — my  wife — your  friend,  that 
I  know  for  certain,  and  your  sister  ;  and 
I  feel  not  only  that  the  step  is  a  decisive 
one,  but  that  it  is  decisive  for  my  hap- 
piness." 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  1st 
July  1817,  and  the  penniless  young 
German,  without  either  family  or 
connections,  became  the  husband 
of  an  accomplished  Englishwoman 
with  both,  who  lifted  him  at 
once  into  the  class  in  which  she 
herself  had  been  born,  and  gave  him 
both  fortune  and  position.  Only 
a  man  of  character  like  his  could 
have,  it  is  true,  profited  to  the  ex- 
tent he  seems  to  have  done,  by 
this  wonderful  step  at  once  in  per- 
sonal happiness  and  outward  pros- 
perity ;  but  the  talents  which  had 
brought  young  Bunsen  into  famil- 
iar companionship  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  king  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  not  to  speak  of  Niebuhr 
in  his  private  capacity  as  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  his  nation,  were 
well  worth  a  patent  of  nobility. 
Whether  mere  talent  could  raise 
any  young  Englishman  without 
either  rank  or  fortune  to  the  friend- 
ship of  his  ambassador  is  another 
question.  We  doubt  whether 
Bacon  or  Shakespeare,  had  they  en- 
tered life  as  travelling  tutor  and 
cicerone  to  a  wealthy  tourist,  would 
ever  have  so  moved  the  amiable 
feelings  of  a  British  plenipotentiary. 


But  Niebuhr  was  himself  no  noble, 
and  Bunsen's  talents  might  even 
then  have  counted  for  less  had  he 
possessed  a  less  attractive  charac- 
ter. As  it  was,  his  geniality  and 
openness,  the  fresh  overflowing  life 
in  the  young  man,  his  ready  love 
and  applause  and  interest,  seems 
to  have  made  him  acceptable  every- 
where. A  soul  so  lavish  of  sym- 
pathy, so  ready  to  give  and  eager 
to  receive,  would  not  be  kept  at 
a  distance.  The  joy  of  his  heart 
flows  out  of  him,  throwing  bright 
reflections  all  around,  at  this  happy 
period;  he  calls  upon  his  friends 
to  rejoice  with  him,  without  a 
doubt  of  their  fellow-feeling;  and 
his  joy  is  not  light  or  frivolous, 
but  solemn,  as  becomes  the  moment. 
It  is  thus  he  writes  of  his  marriage- 
day : — 

"  Never  will  the  evening  of  arrival 
in  Frascati  be  forgotten.  .  .  .  The 
evening  sky  was  glorious  ;  the  sun  sank 
just  as  we  entered  the  town-gate  ;  and 
when,  after  the  shadows  of  the  long 
street,  the  sunset  glow  burst  upon  us,  in 
which  our  neat  dwelling  was  wrapped, 
it  was  like  immediate  entrance  into 
heaven." 

The  words  bring  up  before  us  as 
in  a  picture  all  the  soft  glooms,  the 
softened  sounds,  the  air  just  begin- 
ning to  be  refreshed  by  a  touch  of 
coolness  from  the  distant  sea,  as  the 
carriage  clatters  through  the  "  long 
street,"  and  goes  out  upon  the 
silent  slope  beyond,  over  which  the 
sunset  lies,  penetrating  into  all 
those  nooks  of  shadow  that  hide 
among  the  hills.  The  magic  light 
on  the  Campagna,  the  Sabine 
heights  retreating  to  the  north, 
Soracte  lonely  in  the  distance, — 
can  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  it 
forget  that  fairest-solemn  country  ? 
It  was  there,  to  his  little  casino 
among  the  vines  and  olives,  that 
the  young  German  took  his  English 
bride  ;  and  he  might  well  be  par- 
doned if,  looking  back  on  his  own 
history,  his  head  grew  giddy  as  he 
stood  on  this  pinnacle  of  love  and 
happiness.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
cases  even  in  this  world  in  which 
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p  letic  justice  is  accomplished,  and 
g  joclness  has  its  reward. 

By  this  time  Bunsen  had  begun 
to  change  his  opinions  about  va- 
rious things,  and  among  others 
found  that  his  intended  journey  to 

I  idia  was  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
a  id  that  "  there  was  nothing  grand 
o1  praiseworthy  in  the  design  to 
.g-ve  the  best  part  of  my  life  to 
ai  undertaking  which,  however  it 
might  be  useful  as  a  preparation 
for  later  undertakings,  would  ab- 
sorb all  the  strength  and  time  I 
s"iould  have  to  give."     In  short, 
he  adapted  himself  to  his  chum- 
s'ances  with  a  cheerful  readiness 
•which  was  characteristic    of    the 
n  an.     In  winter,  when  the  honey- 
n.oon  retirement  had  to  be  given 
up,  the  young  pair  found  a  piano 
,$<  condo  in  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli  on 
the  Capitoline  hill,  with  the  best 
a  r  and  finest  view  in   Rome,  of 
•«  hich  they  took  almost  immediate 
pjssession.     There  they  remained 
for  twenty  years,  at  first  humbly, 
afterwards   with   all    the    dignity 
•which  the  position  of  ambassador 
c<  mid  give.    The  first  introduction 
o '  Bunsen  to  diplomatic  work  took 
place  in  the  year  of  his  marriage,  in 
the  curiously  fortuitous  and  acci- 
d  3ntal  way  in  which  so  many  good 
tilings  fell  to  this  fortunate  man. 
Els  friend  Brandis,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  under  Niebuhr,fell 
ill,  and  Bunsen  offered  temporarily 
to   take   his  place,   in  order  that 
the  invalid  might  have  leave   of 
absence.     Thus   he  entered,  as  it 
\\  ere,  by  chance,  into  the  harness 
\\hick  he  was  to  wear  nearly  all 
h  s  life;  and  though  he  expresses 
a  certain  distaste  to  the  profession 
h  3  adopted,  yet  he  was  too  sensible 
a  id  practical  a  man  not  to  seize 

II  )on  the  rope  which  should  help 
Ir.m  upwards,  when  it  thus  swung 
v\  itliin  reach  of  his  hand.     "  I  can- 
n  )t,   of   course,   think   of  leaving 
jSiebuhr,   if  I   am   once    engaged 
with  him,"  he  writes,  "but  after- 
\\  ards  I  would  on  no  consideration 
re  main  in   the   diplomatic   career. 
I  detest  that   course   of   life   too 


much,  and  therefore  only  look 
upon  it  as  a  means  of  becoming  in- 
dependent/' These  objections  are 
repeated  at  various  periods  of  his 
life,  when  he  seems,  so  far  as  let- 
ters go  at  least,  to  have  made 
faint  attempts  to  shake  off  the  glit- 
tering chain  of  diplomatic  service. 
But  some  good  reason  always 
interposed  to  prevent  the  En- 
voy from  sacrificing  his  interests. 
Throughout  his  life  Bunsen  seems 
always  ready  to  recognise  the  ex- 
traordinary character  of  his  ad- 
vancement. "With  my  staff  I 
came  over  this  Jordan,"  he  repeats 
again  and  again.  In  December  of 
1816  he  was  a  travelling  tutor, 
with  a  precarious  and  short  en- 
gagement, newly  arrived  in  Rome, 
and  with  no  prospect  or  backing, 
except  in  his  friendship  with  Bran- 
dis and  acquaintance  with  Nie- 
buhr.  In  the  next  December  he 
was  the  husband  of  a  wealthy 
Englishwoman,  occupying  a  place 
in  the  public  service  of  his  country, 
with  a  secured  home  and  an  estab- 
lished position,  and  better  pros- 
pects than  many  a  noble  fils  de 
famille.  Such  was  the  extraor- 
dinary good  luck,  favour  from 
heaven,  that  attended  him — favour 
so  rarely  and  so  scantily  bestowed. 
Even  before  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  appointment  he  had 
assumed  his  characteristic  role  in 
the  most  marked  way.  The  Refor- 
mation jubilee  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  Germany  on  the  31st  of  October ; 
and,  by  Bunsen's  suggestion,  it  was 
observed  in  a  solemn  religious  ser- 
vice by  the  German  Protestants  in 
Rome.  They  had  no  pastor,  but 
that  fact  did  not  trouble  a  man  who 
was  always  ready  to  put  his  own 
hand  to  any  work  that  was  going. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  translate 
the  English  Church  service,  to 
which  his  wife  had  introduced  him, 
and  read  it  at  this  meeting,  followed 
by  a  sermon  or  religious  address. 
The  meeting  took  place  in  his  own 
house,  as  Niebuhr  objected  to  take 
the  responsibility.  Notices  were 
posted  at  the  Cafe  Greco,  calling  all 
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Germans  to  it.  And  thus,  in  the 
heart  of  Rome,  the  Anglo-Teuton 
celebrated  that  great  revolt  which 
Rome  can  never  either  forget  or 
forgive.  It  was  a  characteristic 
beginning  to  his  life. 

Brandis,  of  course,  never  came 
back  to  resume  the  place  which 
suited  his  fortunate  friend ;  but, 
that  there  might  be  nothing  to 
overshadow  the  good  luck  of  Bun- 
sen,  recovered  his  health,  and  was 
suitably  provided  for  in  his  own 
country.  Even  after  he  entered  in- 
to this  employment,  however,  Bun- 
sen  seems  to  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  defend  himself  to  his  friends, 
and  especially  to  his  sister,  for  giv- 
ing up  his  own  superlative  youth- 
ful plans.  By  this  time  he  had 
found  out  that  his  journey  to  India, 
which  had  been  softened  down  be- 
fore his  marriage  into  a  mere  means 
to  an  end,  "  would  have  caused  me 
to  miss  the  attainment  of  my  main 
point.  "The  reader  will  be  amused  to 
note  throughout  the  story  a  certain 
capacity  for  this  kind  of  reasoning, 
which  is  evidently  pursued  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  according  to  a  most 
natural  process.  At  every  break  in 
his  career  he  falls  back  upon  his  old 
statement,  that  he  hates  diplomatic 
life,  and  wants  nothing  but  leisure 
to  pursue  his  researches;  but  as 
soon  as  the  tide  flows  in  again,  Bun- 
sen  has  found  a  hundred  good  and 
satisfactory  reasons  for  resuming 
his  work,  which  is  for  the  benefit 
of  Germany  and^the  world,  though 
not  perhaps  the  work  he  would 
have  chosen.  This  thread  of  un- 
conscious sophistry  pervades  the 
book.  It  is  perfectly  genuine  and 
sincere  in  its  way,  carrying  his  own 
conviction  with  it ;  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  distinct 
characteristics,  not  only  of  the  man, 
but  of  the  class  of  men  to  which 
Bunsen  belonged.  Full  as  he  was 
of  truth  and  honour,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amiable  humbug,  an  involun- 
tary exaggeration  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, friends,  and  person,  visible  in 
the  story,  which  belongs  to  his  very 
nature.  Such  a  man  is  ready 


above  all  others  to  recognise  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  his  suc- 
cesses, and  to  glide  lightly  out  of 
any  bond  of  theory  which  might 
have  kept  him  from  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  supplied 
by  God.  The  same  sentiment  swells 
out  and  dilates  all  his  emotions. 
His  likings  are  all  loves,  his  admira- 
tions enthusiasm.  We  should  think 
he  held  Niebuhr  above  all  other 
men,  did  we  not  find  him  using  as 
exalted  language  about  that  good 
confused  dilettante  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, who,  when  stress  of  trouble 
came,  had  to  give  place  to  his  harder- 
handed  brother.  This  expansion 
takes  away,  it  is  true,  the  perspec- 
tive from  the  picture,  and  gives  a 
certain  pre-Raphael  monotony,  as 
of  men  and  things  on  one  level, 
which  is  sometimes  trying  to  hu- 
man nature  ;  but  though  the  reader 
feels  the  want  of  humour  which 
makes  this  possible,  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  his  kindness  for  a  soul 
so  truly  harmonious,  genial,  and 
affectionate. 

The  life  at  Eome,  which  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  first  volume,  is 
not  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  detail.  It  must  have  been 
a  thoroughly  happy  and  satisfac- 
tory life  ;  but  there  are  no  very 
salient  points  in  the  busy,  cheer- 
ful story.  The  only  jar  in  it  was 
apparently  the  visit  of  Bunsen's 
sister,  Christiana,  an  admirable 
Low-Church  Puritan  woman,  who 
had  done  much  to  foster  real  reli- 
gion in  his  mind,  but  was  unable 
to  comprehend  the  broader  and 
more  tender  form  taken  by  her 
brother's  equally  true  piety.  It  is 
clear,  indulgently  as  Madame  Bun- 
sen  draws  the  picture  of  this  trial, 
that  the  visit  was  a  period  of  do- 
mestic torture  to  both  parties,  so 
painful  that  the  historian  is  still 
unable  to  see  the  humour  of  the 
situation.  With  this  exception,  his 
Roman  life  was  a  time  of  happi- 
ness, full  of  occupation  and  an 
unfailing  readiness  to  embark  in 
new  schemes,  which  must  have 
made  Bunsen  a  delightful  and  sym~ 
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pathetic  companion  to  everybody 
with  a  theory  or  a  project,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  must  have 
been  rather  against  the  solidity  and 
success  of  any  individual  work  of 
his  own.  The  only  thing  which  he 
seems  to  have  brought  to  any  result 
was  his  liturgy,  at  which  he  labour- 
ed with  enthusiasm. 

"I  have  worked  hard,"  lie  says,  "at 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  litur- 
rfies — i.e.,  collections  of  prayers,  hymns, 
and  formularies  for  spiritual  exercise, 
such  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and 
English  Church  possesses,  while  we  and 
the  Dutch,  as  you  know,  have  only 
psalm  and  hymn  books.  ...  It  has 
long  been  my  wish  to  have  a  complete 
liturgy  for  our  congregation,  and  I  have 
discussed  and  combated  with  my  most 
honoured  chief  (worthy  of  all  honour 
both  for  his  virtues  and  his  high  mental 
realities)  and  with  the  chaplain  to  make 
•  mt  what  can  be  done  for  this  purpose. 
Almost  everywhere  do  we  find  the  ad- 
mirable ancient  hymns  driven  out  of 
use  by  modern  ones  without  power  or 
spirit.  All  fixed  forms,  as  well  as  the 
psalms,  have  been  gradually  discon- 
tinued, in  order  that  people  may  every 
Sunday  hear  and  sing  something  recom- 
mended by  novelty.  This  is  a  glaring 
ibuse  of  evangelical  libert}%  and  the 
consequences  have  been  deplorable." 

It  is  very  probable  that  Bunsen's 
mind  was  directed  towards  this 
study  by  an  observation  of  the  com- 
pactness and  cohesion  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  system  in  the  midst 
of  which  his  tenacious,  steadfast, 
,!.ittle  Protestant  colony  was  placed. 
And  he  had  been  brought,  at  the 
same  time,  into  close  contact  with 
English  piety,  also  bound  by  those 
••lose  bonds  of  Common  Prayer  in 
which  his  own  speculative  nation 
.yas  deficient.  It  is  a  state  of  mind 
hrough  which  (we  may  venture  to 
say)  every  thoughtful  member  of 
i  Church  without  a  liturgy  must 
;  lave  passed  when  brought  into 
.  contact  with  the  fuller  order  of  an 
established  ritual.  Bunsen  was 
seized  by  the  idea  which  has  been 
moving  uneasily  in  Scotland  for 
some  time  back,  though  the  actors 
n  the  latter  case  have  been  too  im- 
.  mediately  interested  to  give  to  it 


the  calm  attention  which  the  young 
diplomatist,  in  the  retirement  of 
the  Capitol,  with  a  little  excep- 
tional congregation  under  his 
thumb,  as  it  were,  to  practise  upon, 
could  bestow.  Here  are  his  more 
fully-expressed  opinions  on  the 
same  important  subject : — 

"The  principal  object  of  my  reflec- 
tions has  been  latterly  the  Christian 
Church.  A  residence  in  Home,  and  the 
whole  visible  existence  here,  brings  of 
necessity  every  serious  man  to  consider 
what  that  holiest  and  greatest  establish- 
ment is  upon  which  God  would  imprint 
his  own  image.  Long  has  it  been  clear 
to  me  that  in  Protestant  Germany  no 
Church  exists.  Pious  individuals  there 
are,  standing  singly  ;  but  the  Church 
itself  has  fallen  and  is  destroyed,  be- 
cause faith  no  longer  exists  in  collective 
masses.  How  many  a  one,  in  silent 
longing  after  a  better  order  of  things, 
may  be  asking,  '  How  should  the  Church 
be  built  up  again  ? '  Many  a  one  in 
despair  has  become  Romanist.  Many 
would  construct  a  Church  of  their  own, 
not  that  of  Christ,  but  few  go  the  way 
of  the  first  great  Reformers.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  all  communion  essen- 
tially consists  in  a  common  belief  in  the 
facts  of  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  through  Christ ;  but  when  this  be- 
lief, moved  by  a  sense  of  inward  need  and 
a  feeling  of  sinfulness,  begins  to  work 
among  a  set  of  men,  and  a  congregation 
is  to  be  thereby  formed  or  revived,  three 
points  must  be  considered  :  first,  agree- 
ment l>y  means  of  a  theological  expres- 
sion of  the  points  of  faith  ;  then  by  con- 
gregational discipline;  thirdly,  by  a 
common  form  of  worship.  As  to  the 
first  points,  they  are  for  the  present  not 
to  be  thought  of.  ...  But  for  the  third 
point  much  might  be  done.  After  I  had 
sounded  the  depths  of  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, English,  and  other  liturgies,  I  be- 
gan to  collect  matter  according  to  the 
plan  pointed  out,  but  not  executed,  by 
Luther  for  a  fixed  arrangement  of  a  form 
of  public  worship. " 

This  occupation  was  carried  on 
through  a  large  part  of  his  life  in 
Rome,  accompanied  by  cognate  stu- 
dies in  ancient  music,  to  suit  the 
hymns,  of  which  he  made  a  careful 
selection.  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  happy  audacity  and  self-con- 
fidence of  the  man,  that  on  oc- 
casion of  the  visit  made  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  himself  a  com- 
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nnder  of  liturgies,  to  Rome,  lie 
the  boldness  to  attack  and  com- 
pare disadvantage  on  sly  with  his 
own  the  order  of  worship  partially 
put  together  by  and  published  with 
the  sanction  of  his  royal  master. 

"  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  newly  pub- 
lished liturgy."  Bunsen  writes.  "I 
set  to  work  at  once,  the  day  after,  to 
write  two  essays,  in  which  I  laid  down 
my  own  fundamental  principles  in  short 
sentences,  and  sketched  the  elementary 
features  of  such  a  formulary,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  liturgy  publish- 
ed by  the  King's  order.  This  was  com- 
pleted more  rapidly  than  I  can  myself 
comprehend,  in  two  days  and  a  half,  so 
that  I  could  still,  before  the  King's  ar- 
rival, write  down  my  own  arrangement 
for  morning  and  evening,  and  for  Sun- 
day worship.  ...  By  all  this  I 
strove  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  King's  liturgy  could  only 
be  considered  as  a  provisional  and  ex- 
perimental arrangement.  Should  he  ask 
to  know  more,  I  should  either  answer 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  send  my  essay  after 
him  to  Berlin." 

This  bold  venture  was,  however, 
accompanied  by  one  of  many  resolu- 
tions to  give  up  the  diplomatic 
career,  and  devote  himself  entirely 
to  liturgical  work,  not  quite  with- 
out hope  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment might  so  far  provide  for  him 
as  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  in  in- 
dependence a  work  which  was  for 
his  country  j  and  at  all  events  with 
"  the  home  of  my  wife's  parents  " 
to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. Bunsen's  plan  was,  however, 
defeated  by  the  honours  with  which 
his  Sovereign  met  him,  appointing 
him  Councillor  of  Legation,~con- 
versing  with  him  at  table  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  and  in  every 
way  showing  an  appreciation  of  his 
character  and  talents. 

"  He  spoke  with  me  during  the 
greater  part  of  dinner-time  on  his  fa- 
vourite topic,  Church  matters,"  Bunsen 
writes  again  to  his  sister;  "  and  I  again 
took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  faults  in 
existing  things.  The  King  took  all  in 
good  part,  and  said,  on  rising  from  table, 
'  On  many  points  you  are  probably  in 
the  right.'  .  .  .  To  ask  leave  to  re- 
sign after  the  distinctions  bestowed  upon 


me,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  it  would 
have  been  an  offence,  and  an  act  of  in- 
gratitude." 

The  royal  liturgist  had  to  be  in- 
formed at  a  much  later  period  that 
his  faithful  servant  preferred  his 
own  compilation  to  that  of  the  King, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  the  bold- 
ness of  using  it  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Legation,  instead  of  the  authorised 
liturgy.  Bunsen's  luck,  however,, 
carried  him  through  even  this  trial; 
and  he  had  the  gratification  of  hav- 
ing his  book  of  Common  Prayer 
printed  by  the  King's  order,  and 
sanctioned  for  the  use  of  the  colony 
of  Germans  in  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  appoint- 
ed, in  the  absence  of  Niebuhr,  Charge 
d; Affaires  at  Rome,  and  eventually 
Resident  Minister.  On  that  clas- 
sic height  he  assembled  round 
him  a  little  group  of  learned  and 
beneficent  establishments,  of  which 
an  archaeological  institution  and  a 
German  hospital  were  the  chief. 
Both  of  these  were  established  in 
the  "  Casa  Tarpea,"  on  the  summit 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  close  to 
the  Prussian  Legation,  then  defin- 
itely fixed  in  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli. 
In  this  pleasant  house  Bunsen  col- 
lected a  constantly  varying  society, 
formed  of  all  that  was  most  worthy 
and  most  brilliant  among  the  many 
visitors  to  Rome.  This  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  every  country  in 
Europe  sent  him  its  very  best ;  and 
that  he  formed  for  himself  such  a 
mass  of  powerful  and  distinguished 
friends  as  perhaps  no  other  position 
could  have  given  him.  Everybody 
had  not  begun  to  go  to  Rome  in 
those  days,  but  the  stream  of  travel 
had  set  in ;  and  everybody  who 
was  anybody  sought  the  old  capital 
of  the  world.  Everything  that 
could  add  a  charm  to  society  was 
there.  Modern  German  art  had 
come  to  its  second  Renaissance 
in  the  hands  of  Overbeck  and  Cor- 
nelius. Niebuhr  had  just  thrown 
the  light  of  his  genius  upon  the 
classic  Rome  on  whose  half -ar- 
ticulate ruins  this  genial  house 
was  planted.  The  highest  strains- 
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;>f  music  by  times  filled  the  rooms 
jf  the  old  Italian  palace,  where  inen 
3f  every  nation  and  every  shade  of 
opinion  met,  not  in  the  crowds  of 
fashionable  inanity,  but  in  a  perpet- 
ual personal  conjunction — groups 
not  too  large  and  always  changing. 
Upon  this  brilliant  background 
the  story  of  family  life  in  its  bright- 
est period  worked  itself  in.  The 
children  were  born,  and  grew  into 
conscious  creatures,  echoing  and 
filling  out  the  life  of  their  parents. 
Once  or  twice  a  baby  died,  striking 
a  sharp  chord  of  pain  out  of  the 
many  harmonies.  This  was  the 
only  cross  upon  the  brilliant  line 
of  existence  for  twenty  prosperous 
and  happy  years.  Such  an  experi- 
ence 'of  wellbeing  falls  to  few  men 
in  this  distracted  world. 

Bunsen's  happiness  during  this 
first  period  of  his  life  was  height- 
ened to  the  point  of  triumph  by 
two  visits  to  Berlin,  in  both  of 
which  he  was  received  as  the  man 
whom  the  King  delighted  to  hon- 
our— admitted  to  the  closest  inter- 
course with  the  royal  family — petted 
ind  praised  to  the  utmost.  All 
sorts  of  religious  problems  were 
committed  to  his  hands.  The  man- 
igement  of  those  delicate  Church 
affairs  which  involved  the  sternly 
Protestant  Government,  holding  un- 
der its  sway  millions  of  obdurate 
Catholics,  with  the  Court  of  Home, 
naturally  fell  to  his  share ;  but 
more  than  one  delicate  negotia- 
tion, which  he  had  brought  with 
much  pains  and  struggling  to  a  com- 
paratively satisfactory  end,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  drop  into 
chaos  before  his  eyes.  It  was  an  affair 
of  this  description  which  ultimately 
banished  him  from  his  home  on  the 
Capitol.  It  is  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  we  follow  the  account  of 
this  transaction,  in  which  Madame 
Bunsen  relies  a  great  deal  too  much 
on  her  readers'  acquaintance  with 
t;he  disputes  taking  place  between 
Rome  and  Berlin  in  the  year  1837. 
Many  of  us  have  but  an  imperfect 
recollection  of  the  events  which 
took  place  in  our  own  country  at 


that  period;  and  it  is  hard  to  be 
expected  to  know  about  Prussia  at 
a  moment  too  recent  for  history,  too 
far  back  for  recollection.  The  mat- 
ter in  question  was  that  of  mixed 
marriages,  which  struck  at  the  peace 
of  the  country  in  its  most  intimate 
home  relations.  The  matter  was, 
as  Bunsen  thought,  settled,  when 
the  long  diplomatic  delays  at  Ber- 
lin irritated  and  estranged  from 
himself  and  his  Government  the 
hitherto  friendly  Papal  authorities. 
These  delays  continued  till  the 
liberal  Archbishop  of  Cologne  died, 
and  another  of  a  different  temper 
reigned  in  his  stead.  The  new 
archbishop  was  found  unmanage- 
able, and  was  finally  arrested  and 
banished  out  of  his  diocese — a  pro- 
ceeding which  made  Eome  too  hot 
to  hold  the  mortified  Minister,  who 
was  accused  of  having  suggested 
this  violent  measure.  Various 
struggles  against  fate,  more  or  less 
intelligible — various  warnings,  re- 
monstrances, and  lamentations  on 
the  part  of  friends  touching  the 
disruption  of  ties  which  had  lasted 
so  long  and  been  bound  so  closely — 
diversify  without  clearing  up  the 
story.  But  at  last  the  blow  fell. 
It  is  thus  that  a  friend  tells  the 
tale  of  the  exodus  from  Rome  : — 

"Bunsen  left  Rome  on  April  29, 1838, 
after  a  residence  altogether  of  twenty- 
two  years — twenty-one  of  which  were 
passed  on  the  Capitol.  He  quitted 
his  beloved  home  with  a  firm  step  and 
unbroken  spirit,  saying  to  his  wife, 
'  Come  and  let  us  seek  another  Capitol 
elsewhere. '  His  carriage  was  surrounde  d 
by  a  band  of  faithful  friends,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  younger  men,  most  of  whom 
he  had  himself  drawn  to  Eome,  whose 
minds  he  had  guided  into  the  paths  of 
intellectual  discovery,  whose  career  he 
had  watched  over  and  assisted,  and 
whose  hearts  he  had  won  for  life  by  his 
affectionate  and  untiring  care  and  sym- 
pathy. They  saw  in  him  the  centre  of 
an  active,  intellectual  life,  which  Eome 
has  never  known  since,  and  which  could 
have  been  maintained  only  by  a  German, 
who,  as  Ampere  truly  said,  was  'not 
only  the  representation  of  Prussia  to  the 
Papal  See,  but  of  German  learning  to 
Eoman  antiquity.' " 
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Thus  concluded  for  the  moment 
in  discomfiture  and  despondency 
Bunsen's  long  stretch  of  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness.  With  a  touch 
of  real  feeling,  the  wanderer,  gloom- 
ily taking  his  way  northward,  took 
once  more  a  lonely  walk  as  he  pass- 
ed through  Florence  to  the  Loggia 
di  Orgagna,  where  once  before  he 
had  mused  over  his  darkling  fate. 
That  historic  spot  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  kind  of  shrine  to  him,  though 
no  better  saint  than  the  piece  of 
heathen  perfection  called  Perseus 
presided  over  his  thoughts.  Once 
more  he  came  out  of  the  classic  sha- 
dow with  his  mind  made  up.  It 
was  on  his  second  visit,  and  "  not 
without  a  blessing  on  the  medita- 
tions which  the  place  inspired,  I 
entered,"  he  writes,  "  doubting  whe- 
ther I  should  allow  myself  another 
day  at  Florence,  and  came  out  re- 
solved to  hasten  with  all  speed  to 
Berlin."  But  another  shock  await- 
ed him.  He  had  gone  but  half-way 
when  a  message  reached  him  from 
Berlin,  with  orders  to  avail  himself 
of  his  leave  of  absence,  and  not  to 
present  himself  at  that  moment  be- 
fore his  King.  Though  he  had  ask- 
ed for  a  year  to  visit  England,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  be  taken  so 
rigorously  at  his  word.  "  The  shock 
was  very  severe,"  it  is  said;  though 
after  all,  with  his  wife  and  children 
about  him,  troops  of  friends  greet- 
ing him  everywhere,  Egyptian  and 
other  antiquities  to  investigate,  pic- 
tures to  see  and  fresh  air  to  breathe, 
and  a  year  of  freedom  before  him, 
Bunsen's  disgrace  was  no  such  ter- 
rible burden.  But  this  visit  to  Or- 
gagna's  Loggia  was  his  last.  He 
never  crossed  the  Alps,  nor  set  foot 
within  that  dearest  Italy  again. 

His  reception  in  England,  whi- 
ther he  went  to  visit  his  wife's  re- 
lations and  pass  his  year's  holiday, 
was  one  long  ovation.  Madame 
Bunsen  naturally  thinks  it  was  her 
husband's  fame  and  character  which 
gained  him  such  unlimited  popular- 
ity ;  and  no  doubt  there  were  amid 
the  crowd  various  individuals  who 
fully  appreciated  and  understood 


the  man.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  many  people  full  of  pleasant 
recollections  of  his  own  hospitality 
the  ex-Minister  of  Prussia  at  Rome 
must  have  found  in  England.  Wher- 
ever he  went  some  face  beamed  upon 
him,  to  which,  on  the  Capitol,  he  had 
opened  his  kindly  door  ;  and  of 
all  the  crowd  of  passing  guests  that 
had  come  and  gone  over  the  stony 
Roman  ways,  not  one  but  was  glad 
to  greet  the  genial  German,  who 
was  woven  in  with  their  memories 
of  the  Eternal  City.  "  I  must  see 
the  British  Museum,  Westminster, 
the  Docks,  and  Mr  Wilkinson,  the 
Egyptian,"  he  wrote,  when  on  the 
eve  of  starting,  to  Dr  Arnold  ;  and 
he  saw  not  only  these  curiosities, 
but  everybody  and  everything.  It 
is  true  he  was  "  surprised  at  finding 
the  entire  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
the  case "  of  affairs  in  Germany 
which  prevailed  in  England,  and 
had  to  account  to  himself  philoso- 
phically for  this  bewildering  fact 
before  he  could  leave  it  and  pass  on. 
But  ignorant  though  England  was, 
the  press,  at  least,  was  willing  to  en- 
lighten and  be  enlightened.  He 
got  "  articles  inserted  in  the 
'  Times,'  the  '  Standard/  and  in  the 
Quarterly  and  Foreign  Quarterly 
Reviews,  written  by  friends  whom 
he  furnished  with  particulars 
and  documents"  explaining  the 
position,  and  "  defending  the 
cause."  His  wife  and  his  children 
went  to  her  mother's  in  Wales, 
while  he  stayed  in  town  and  his 
friends  clustered  round  him.  "  To 
be  sought  after  by  so  many  friends 
was  unexpected  to  me  in  the  dead 
arid  empty  season  in  London,"  he 
says.  Then  he  went  to  Rugby, 
where  Arnold  received  him  with 
delight,  and  many  talks  and  argu- 
ments and  endless  speculations  and 
consultations  took  place  between 
the  two,  both  at  the  height  of  life 
and  intellect.  From  thence  Bun- 
sen,  with  the  genial  store  of  won- 
der and  enthusiasm  which  belonged 
to  him,  went  back  to  the  gentle 
follies  of  the  Cwmreiggydion  (let 
us  hope  he  was  not  compelled  to 
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pronounce  the  word),  or  great 
Welsh  national  festival,  then  held 
under  the  auspices  of  his  sister-in- 
law  Lady  Hall,  now  Lady  Llan- 
over ;  after  which  he  set  out  on  a 
course  of  visits — a  kind  of  princely 
progress,  on  which  everybody  who 
knew  of  it  came  out  to  see  him,  bring- 
ing, if  not  keys  of  cities,  at  least 
keys  of  collections,  admittances  to 
every  kind  of  curiosity  in  their 
hands.  His  letters  are  full  of 
castles  and  halls  and  earls  and 
squires,  all  mixed  up  with  little 
dissertations  on  the  Keplerian  laws 
and  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Very  fine  people  indeed  were  the 
people  who  crowded  round  the 
fallen  Minister.  Bishops  took  the 
trouble  to  preach  to  him  ;  baronets 
led  him  about ;  lords  and  dukes 
delighted  to  do  him  honour  ;  au- 
fchors  (though  in  England,  Bunsen, 
following  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, soon  discovered  that  such  crea- 
tures don't  count)  wrote  articles 
for  him,  which  was  all  they  could 
do.  Never  was  a  man  more  feasted 
and  caressed. 

Curious  little  bits  of  that  curious, 
confused,  half-mistake,  half-under- 
standing, which  is  all  a  foreigner 
it  first  arrives  at,  in  respect  to  a 
strange  people,  occur  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  new  life.  "  One 
is  not  an  Englishman  for  no- 
thing!" he  exclaims,  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  "  even  as  a  Papist  a  man 
uakes  account  of  the  truth."  Of 
uhe  House  of  Commons  he  says : 
"'  Lord  John  is  no  orator,  but  speaks 
md  answers  well.  I  wish  you  could 
form  an  idea  of  what  I  felt.  I  saw 
•"or  the  first  time  man,  the  member 
of  a  true  Germanic  State,  in  his 
liighest,  his  proper  place,  defending 
::he  highest  interests  of  humanity 
with  the  wonderful  power  of  speech. 

.  .  I  saw  before  me  the  empire 
>f  the  world  governed,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  controlled  and  judged 
by  this  assembly.  I  had  the  feei- 
ng that  had  I  been  born  in  Eng- 
land I  would  rather  be  dead  than 
uot  sit  among  them  and  speak 
unong  them.  ...  I  felt  also  that 


we  are  all  children  on  this  field  in 
comparison  with  the  English.  How 
much  they,  with  their  discipline  of 
mind,  body,  and  heart,  can  effect 
with  but  moderate  genius,  and  even 
with  talent  alone!"  At  a  religious 
meeting  he  became  even  more 
deeply  impressed.  "  Two  thousand 
were  sitting  from  twelve  o'clock  to 
half-past  five  in  one  state  of  deep 
emotion.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.  .  .  .  I  was  almost  glad  that 
Pusey  had  taken  tickets  for  a  hu- 
morous play.  But  how  did  I  feel 
after  such  a  day  that  the  English 
race  would  all  run  mad  did  they 
not  keep  the  Sabbath  as  they  do!" 
The  idea  of  the  English  race  run- 
ning mad  because  of  the  excitement 
of  a  great  meeting  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal party,  or,  indeed,  after  a  course 
of  May  meetings,  is  very  quaint 
and  novel ;  and  the  use  of  Sunday 
leisure  suggested  a  most  admirable 
hint  to  Sabbatarians.  There  are 
signs  of  more  sophisticated  feeling 
in  other  passages, — as  where  he 
pauses  to  describe  any  lord  or  lady 
he  meets,  and  passes  over  without 
a  word  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  English  writers.  The 
whirlwind  of  society,  perhaps,  was 
turning  his  head  just  a  little,  and 
the  wohl-geborn  becoming  more  dear 
to  him  than  they  would  have  been  in 
his  own  country.  But  yet  the  touch 
of  nature  comes  in  which  reconciles 
the  reader.  "  I  am  so  happy  that 
I  do  you  and  your  dearest  mother 
credit  in  this  place  !  "  he  exclaims 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  other 
matters,  with  charming  simplicity 
and  natural  feeling.  It  was  they 
who  had  made  him  and  raised  him 
to  these  splendid  possibilities ;  and 
his  heart  was  penetrated  at  this 
justification  of  their  preference  with 
a  pleasure  which  was  sweeter  than 
pride. 

One  piece  of  kindly  insight  on 
Bunsen's  part  is  here  recorded 
which  might,  had  his  advice  been 
taken,  have  preserved  to  England 
one  of  the  finest  minds  that  has 
ever  done  her  service  and  honour. 
The  German  spectator,  looking  on 
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with  eyes  of  affectionate  interest, 
saw  that  Arnold's  work  was  such  as 
could  not  be  maintained  by  mortal 
man,  and  wrote  urgently  to  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  on  the  subject, 
recommending  his  appointment  to 
a  deanery  as  the  only  way  of  sav- 
ing him  from  the  result  of  his  ex- 
cessive labours.  It  is  the  only 
appearance  on  the  part  of  Bunsen 
of  any  attempt  to  interfere  in  Eng- 
lish affairs;  and  it  was  a  sug- 
gestion very  creditable  at  once  to 
his  friendship  and  to  his  wis- 
dom. 

The  year's  holiday  was  terminat- 
ed by  an  appointment  as  envoy  to 
Switzerland — a  harmless  and  pleas- 
ant office,  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  use  of  as  a  kind  of  retire- 
ment for  literary  work.  His  usual 
rare  luck  for  the  most  charming 
situations  led  him  to  a  house  called 
the  Hiibel,  near  Berne,  where  the 
family  lived  amid  all  the  family 
comfort  which  its  partly  English 
constitution  made  habitual,  with 
the  glorious  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Oberland  within  sight  of  its  win- 
dows. Souls  that  had  grown 
into  acquaintance  with  the  world 
through  the  windows  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo Caffarelli,  with  all  the  glorious 
sunsets  of  the  Campagna,  and  all 
the  wonderful  tones  of  colour  that 
hang  about  the  slopes  of  the  seven 
hills,  familiar  to  their  infant  eyes, 
and  were  now  brought  to  gaze  all 
day  long  upon  the  white  heights  of 
the  Jungfrau  and  Munch,  with  all 
the  magical  changes  of  daylight 
and  dawn  upon  their  snow,  ought 
to  have  been  rare  souls  if  such 
education  goes  for  anything.  It  is 
one  point  of  the  singular  good  for- 
tune of  Bunsen's  lot  that  he  thus 
found  himself  repeatedly  on  the 
spot  of  all  others  most  moving  to 
the  mind  and  fascinating  to  the 
outward  vision.  What  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  specially  delighted 
himself  was  the  quiet  he  now  en- 
joyed; of  which  he  writes  to  Ar- 
nold with  an  unusual  touch  of 
humour  —  a  quality  not  much 
abounding  in  these  volumes  : — 


"  I  am  now  so  much  at  home  that  my 
political  studies  come  in  only  for  their 
regular  share  in  the  six  days'  work, 
which  is  all  right.  This  week  I  have 
begun  to  write  the  new  introduction" 
(to  his  work  on  Egypt)  :  "a  review  of 
the  state  of  Egyptian  knowledge  as 
Champollion  found  it,  and  as  he  and 
his  friends  have  left  it.  I  must  now 
read  dozens  of  works.  ...  I  find  the 
books  I  want  in  the  libraries  of  the 
town  of  Berne  or  at  Zurich.  The  latter 
library  is  indeed  excellent.  Orelli  is 
librarian.  I  hope  in  this  year  to  finish 
'  Egypt, '  if  health  is  allowed,  and  no 
fresh  revolutions  are  coming  on.  How  I 
feel  with  the  Swiss  peasant  who  inscribed 
on  his  house— 

'  Bewahr  diess  Haus,  Sanct  Florian 
Ziind  audre  an,  lass  dieses  stahn ! ' 

"  If  there  must  be  revolutions,  their 
patron  saint  might  kindle  them  else- 
where (of  course  our  two  countries  ex- 
cepted).  I  have  no  time  for  them,  and 
Switzerland  has  had  her  due  share  of 
that  blessing." 

In  this  retirement  Bunsen  com- 
pleted a  long  Memoir  upon  the  law 
of  marriage  and  divorce  with  which 
the  Crown-Prince  had  charged  him, 
and  in  respect  to  which  he  had  con- 
sulted lawyers  in  England.  This 
and  much  other  traffic  between  the 
Prussian  Minister  and  his  two  kings 
— the  third  and  fourth  Friedrich 
Wilhelm — give  a  curious  idea  of 
the  kingdom  as  of  a  household 
entirely  unorganised,  for  which 
everything  had  to  be  arranged  from 
the  beginning,  even  the  simplest 
and  most  fundamental  matters  of 
life.  Bunsen  was  little  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  in  Switzerland. 
In  1840  the  old  king  died,  and  his 
enthusiastic  and  admiring  friend, 
Frederick  William  IV.,  ascended 
the  throne.  The  union  between 
the  two,  since  the  first  moment  of 
Bunsen's  acquaintance  with  the 
Crown-Prince,  had  been  of  a  char- 
acter quite  unusually  cordial.  The 
Prince  had  been  Bunsen's  unfailing 
supporter,  counsellor,  and  cham- 
pion— had  consulted  him  on  all 
matters  most  important  to  the 
country ;  and  even  when  the  diplo- 
matist had  otherwise  lost  Court 
favour,  never  withdrew  from  him 
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his  countenance  and  friendship. 
As  they  grew  older  it  became  more 
apparent  that  each  of  the  two  had 
a  will  of  his  own,  and  no  inclina- 
tion to  adopt  implicitly  the  views 
of  the  other ;  but  even  this,  though 
r;  disturbed  their  public  relations, 
did  not  diminish  their  friendship. 
The  new  king  lost  no  time  in  sum- 
rioning  his  friend  to  Berlin,  and 
there  intrusted  him  with  a  mission 
vhich,  in  those  solemn  German 
eyes,  unenlightened  by  that  sense 
cf  humour  which  preserves  its  pos- 
sessors from  much  of  the  grandly 
rbsurd  in  life,  looked  such  a  mis- 
sion as  would  distinguish  both  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity.  This  was  the 
establishment,  in  conjunction  with 
England,  of  a  bishopric  at  Jerusa- 
lem. It  is  amazing  to  perceive  the 
£reat  hopes  founded  on  this  curious 
scheme  by  its  originators.  We 
Lave,  it  is  true,  the  testimony  of 
e  xperience  to  show  the  futility  of 
such  an  idea.  But  yet  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  fan- 
c  ifulness  and  romantic  character  of 
the  scheme  should  not  have  struck 
(very  sensible  spectator. 

"The  royal  founder  looked  forward  to 
r  day,  "Madame  Bunsen  tells  us,  "when 
t  very  national  Church  should  unite  with 
those  of  Prussia  and  England  to  exhibit 
lo  the  East  a  purified  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem. .  .  .  The  matter  to  be  accom- 
plished," Bunsen  himself  explains  in  a 
letter  to  Pertlies,  "  was  the  converting  a 
private  (missionary)  establishment  into 
;  national  and  universal  Christian  foun- 

•  lation  ;  and  that  could  only  be  effected 
l>y  the  founding  of  a  bishopric  by  the 
•'hurcli  of  England.     Then  only  could 
;  .11  understanding  be  come  to  with  a  view 

-  o  establish  a  dignified  and  brotherly  re- 
lation with  other  Protestants,  especially 
Tith  the  Germans.     To  the  Turks  we 

aust  only  display  a  unity  ;  among  our- 
selves we  must  maintain  a  brotherly 
mderstanding.  But  Germany  must, 
above  all  things,  assume  an  honourable 
;md  independent  position  in  such  a  con- 
nection with  the  English  Establishment 
We  must  acknowledge  that  Establish- 
ment, and  therefore  the  Episcopal  au- 
hority  ;  the  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
mist  acknowledge  our  Augsburg  Con- 
lession  (the  fount  of  all  others)  and  our 
German  order  of  worship.  We  must 


proclaim    the    Gospel   as    Germans,    in 
German." 

"  Into  this  noble  purpose  of  the 
King,"  adds  the  biographer,  "  Bun- 
sen  entered  with  all  his  soul's 
energy/'  It  was  only  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1841;  and  nothing  can 
more  clearly  show  the  change  of 
religious  sentiment  in  England  since 
that  period  than  the  manner  in 
which  this,  according  to  our  present 
notions,  preposterous  scheme  was 
received.  It  was  in  the  days  of 
Evangelical  domination,  notwith- 
standing the  rising  vigour  of  the 
party  then  called  Tractarian  ;  and 
the  Low  Church  seems  to  have  re- 
sponded as  one  man  to  the  roman- 
tic appeal.  "  The  entire  party,  of 
a  weight  equal  to  its  worth,  termed 
Evangelical,  with  its  distinguished 
leader,  Lord  Ashley,  now  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,"  says  Madame  Bunsen. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Jewish  Mis- 
sion Society  "  entered  into  the  mat- 
ter with  enthusiasm."  The  "mild 
and  venerable  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Dr  Howley,  and  the  gifted 
and  energetic  Bishop  of  London, 
Dr  Blomfield,  warmly  encouraged 
the  purpose. "  Lord  Palmerston 
"observed  that  every  Englishman 
must  rejoice  at  the  idea  of  such  an 
arrangement" — with  a  secret  grin, 
one  must  suppose.  "  High  and  Low- 
Church  are  charmed  with  the  plan," 
writes  Bunsen  ;  "  I  think  the  Dis- 
senters too  will  be  satisfied.  I  am 
happy  to  perceive  that  the  high- 
est authorities  do  justice  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  efforts  and  Lord 
Melbourne's  goodwill  towards  the 
Church."  With  such  a  couple  of 
pious  props  the  scheme  progressed 
quickly.  When  Lord  Ashley  read 
the  minute  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  on 
the  subject,  he  exclaimed  with  en- 
thusiasm, "  Since  the  days  of  David 
no  king  has  ever  spoken  such 
words ! ;;  One  wonders,  as  one 
reads,  whether  the  inexorable  action 
of  seven-and-twenty  years  will  throw- 
as  strange  a  gleam  of  semi-pathetic 
ridicule  over  our  own  enthusiasms. 
This  curious  project,  it  is  evident, 
was  to  Bunsen  one  of  the  gravest 
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matters  of  national,  nay,  of  world- 
wide, interest.  His  king  and  him- 
self were  by  their  plan  inscribing 
their  names  as  on  a  votive  tablet 
on  Mount  Zion,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth ;  and  beginning  a  work 
•of  which,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
.  their  English  supporters,  eternity 
would  witness  the  results.  The 
utter  unimportance,  in  all  external 
aspects  at  least,  of  a  work  set  about 
with  such  effusion  and  enthusiasm, 
is  one  of  the  strangest  lessons  of 
modern  times. 

It  is,  however,  a  consolation  to 
fall  back  from  "those  well-laid 
schemes  of  mice  and  men"  to  the  un- 
changing, affectionate,  human  soul, 
with  all  its  pleasant  vanities  and 
tender  satisfaction  in  doing  honour 
to  its  friends.  "  Thus,  my  dearest 
mother,  I  ani  coming  to  my 
Fanny's  country,  as  you  might  per- 
haps have  wished  to  see  me  come 
the  first  time,  as  the  envoy  of  my 
sovereign,"  exclaims  the  simple 
tender  German,  with  once  more  a 
touch  of  exquisite  pleasure  in  thus 
justifying  his  Fanny's  choice  in  the 
most  unanswerable  way.  At  that 
moment  he  seems  to  have  really 
wished  that  this  crowning  honour 
should  be  the  end  of  his  diplomatic 
work.  His  desire  was  to  be  allowed 
"  to  retire  to  Rome  to  work  quietly 
in  the  cause  of  restoration  of  the 
Church,"  and  he  significantly  calls 
his  mission  to  London  "  an  auspi- 
cious conclusion  to  twenty-three 
years'  diplomatic  work."  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be ;  and  when  his 
definitive  appointment  came  as 
Prussian  Minister  in  London,  Bun- 
sen,  with  his  usual  readiness,  adapt- 
ed himself  at  once  to  his  new  cir- 
cumstances. Once  more  his  heart 
flowed  forth  with  the  most  natu- 
ral and  most  touching  exultation. 
"  My  beloved,  I  am  in  the  mood  to 
write  rhapsodies,"  he  says  to  his 
wife  on  the  day  he  hears  of  his 
appointment,  "  I  am  so  moved  by 
the  thought  that  you  will  be,  by  the 
man  of  your  choice — upon  whom, 
when  a  youth  and  a  wanderer,  you 
bestowed  heart  and  hand — conduct- 


ed back  to  your  country,  there  with 
him  to  represent,  in  the  presence  of 
your  own  Queen,  the  noblest  and 
most  beloved  of  kings.  Of  all  that  is 
gratifying  in  this  nomination,  this  is 
the  consideration  that  gladdens  me 
in  the  highest  degree."  "  I  am  at 
Windsor  Castle,"  he  writes  a  little 
later  to  his  mother-in-law,  with 
whom  his  relations  seem  always  to 
have  been  of  the  most  affectionate 
kind — "  I  am  there  where  I  daresay 
you  wished  I  might  come  when  you 
gave  me  your  Fanny."  This  charm- 
ing natural  impulse  breaks  out 
again  and  again.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  more  profound  per- 
sonal satisfaction.  Triumphant- 
ly had  he  justified  the  love  that 
chose  him.  To  raise  his  wife 
to  the  highest  position  a  subject 
could  hold ;  to  see  her  take  preced- 
ence, no  doubt,  of  many  an  old 
friend  who  had  smiled  at  or  pitied 
her  youthful  infatuation ;  to  do  the 
highest  credit  to  her  and  her  family, 
and  everybody  belonging  to  him  ; — 
this  supreme  delight  and  consola- 
tion Providence  gave  to  the  always 
faithful,  if  not  always  wise,  servant, 
who  was  ever  anxious  to  serve  both 
God  and  man.  And  a  sweeter 
crown  of  personal  wellbeing  could 
not  have  been. 

The  time  of  Bunsen's  residence 
in  London  as  Prussian  Minister  is 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  interesting  as  the 
accounts  of  his  first  mission  and 
earlier  years.  He  had  now  attained 
the  greatest  place  the  world  could 
give  him,  and  his  mature  manhood 
was  shading  into  the  first  mists  of 
age.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  height, 
when  attained,  is  never  so  interest- 
ing as  the  climb  upwards  ;  perhaps 
that  he  was  now  absorbed  in  that 
whirl  of  London  life  which  is  often 
so  full  of  intellectual  brilliancy 
and  the  highest  intercourse  of 
cultivated  minds,  but  which  is 
yet  crossed  and  recrossed  by  the 
equally  glittering  threads  of  con- 
ventional society — the  dinners,  the 
assemblies,  the  balls,  and  State 
receptions — in  which  the  man  of 
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highest  genius  counts  for  little 
more  than  any  gilded  youth.  And 
partly,  no  doubt,  its  tameness  is 
tc  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
tie  principal  records  of  this  period 
are  given  from  the  letters  of  Ma- 
dame Bunsen  and  the  journals  of 
her  daughters,  in  which  the  head 
oi  the  house  continually  appears 
a^  the  pivot  on  which  the  big 
world  turns.  "My  father  spoke 
much  at  breakfast  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner,"  is  not  a  lively  way 
o:'  carrying  on  a  history,  though 
no  doubt  the  recollection  was  very 
sweet  to  the  writer.  His  inter- 
course with  such  men  as  Arnold 
and  Julius  Hare,  to  both  of  whom 
his  attachment  expressed  itself  in 
almost  lover-like  terms,  is  more 
ir  teresting ;  but  the  former  died 
almost  immediately  after  Bunsen's 
arrival  in  England,  and  his  letters 
to  the  latter  are  fragmentary,  and 
not  of  any  special  importance. 
Glimpses  of  the  Royal  household 
— then  in  its  fulness  of  happiness — 
appear  frequently  in  these  pages ; 
but  comparatively  little  is  said  of 
the  friendship  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  Prince  Consort  and 
his  illustrious  countryman.  The 
Boyal  pair  come  in  together  with 
that  unity  which  distinguished 
them  so  greatly.  When  they  visited 
Bonn  in  1845,  a  pretty  little  inci- 
dent is  recorded.  The  King  of 
Prussia  had  proposed  the  health 
of  his  guests — "  the  Queen  and  her 
most  illustrious  Consort."  "The 
Queen,"  says  Bunsen.  who  was  an 
interested  and  sympathetic  spec- 
tator, "bowed  at  the  first  word, 
bat  much  lower  at  the  second. 
Il.er  eyes  brightened  through  tears, 
and  as  the  King  was  taking  his 
stsat  again,  she  rose  and  bent 
towards  him,  and  kissed  him  on 
the  cheek."  She  was  then  the 
happy  young  wife,  now  so  well 
known  to  us.  Here  is  another 
little  picture  of  royal  Windsor  in 
the  same  golden  time : — 

"  I  had  brought  with  me  German 
books  for  the  children,  and  received 
permission  to  present  them.  The 


Queen  brought  the  Royal  family 
into  the  corridor  after  luncheon  on 
purpose  to  give  me  that  opportu- 
nity. The  Prince  wanted  to  have 
the  pictures  explained,  and  I  sat 
on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  the 
group.  .  .  .  The  Queen  of  ten- 
spoke  to  me  about  education,  and 
in  particular  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Her  views  are  very  serious, 
but  at  the  same  time  liberal  and 
comprehensive."  "The  Queen  is- 
a  wife  and  mother  as  happy  as  the 
happiest  in  her  dominions,"  he 
repeats  some  time  after,  in  those 
words  which  have  become  a -kind 
of  formula  in  the  Victorian  age, 
"  and  no  one  can  be  more  careful 
of  her  charges.  She  often  speaks 
to  me  about  the  great  task  before 
her  and  the  Prince  in  the  education 
of  the  Royal  children,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Princess  Royal."  Another  more 
remarkable  incident  is  the  delivery 
of  a  letter  written  by  Frederick 
William  to  the  Queen,  about  the 
Prussian  claim  upon  Neufchatel — 
"  a  private  letter,"  but'with  a  polit- 
ical object,  and  accompanied  by 
instructions  to  Bunsen.  The  com- 
plication was  unprecedented  and 
embarrassing.  Bunsen  referred  the 
letter  to  Prince  Albert,  who  imme- 
diately invited  him  to  Osborne  to 
give  up  his  communication,  but  in- 
vited at  the  same  time  Lord  Pal- 
mers ton  to  accompany  him. 

"I  desired  Lord  Palmerston  to  tell 
me  what  lie  wished  me  to  do.  As  an 
abstract  Wing,  he  said,  '  It  was  un- 
heard of,  quite  unusual,  that  a  foreign 
sovereign  should  write  to  a  sovereign 
of  England  on  polities.'  'But,' said  I, 
'you  praised  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  for  their  excellent  letter  on 
politics  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal.' 
'Yes,  biit  that  was  between  relations.' 
'And  this  between  friends.  But  you 
are  informed  of  the  arrival  and  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  and  will  learn  all 
that  is  in  it.'  .  .  .  The  Queen  read  the 
letter  before  dinner,  and  came  down  ten 
minutes  before  nine.  After  dinner  Prince 
Albert  told  me  that  the  Queen  and  he 
had  had  Lord  Palmerston  with  them 
from  six  to  eight,  and  that  we  should 
to-morrow  settle  the  answer.  In  the 
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morning  the  Prince  translated  the  politi- 
cal part  of  the  letter  into  English,  and 
then  discussed  with  Lord  Palmerston 
the  heads  of  an  answer.  Then  I  was 
called  in  to  see  the  letter  and  plead  the 
King's  cause,  for  which  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared. We  all  agreed— 1.  That  confer- 
ences on  Swiss  affairs,  on  the  basis  of 
mediation  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, were  out  of  the  question  now.  But 
the  Queen  wished  to  say  (and  Lord  Pal- 
merston saw  no  harm  in  it)  that  she 
would  have  accepted  Neufchatel  in  pre- 
ference to  London,  as  a  place  of  confer- 
ence, if  it  could  still  be  thought  of.  2. 
That  (as  I  had  proposed)  the  Neufchatel 
affair  was  now  the  object  with  respect 
to  which  her  Majesty  would  try  to  be  of 
use  to  her  friend  and  brother.  (I  had 
demanded  mediation  with  arbitration 
between  Neufchatel  and  the  Federation  ; 
but  Palmerston  observed,  '  That  could 
only  be  done  upon  the  ground  of  general 
treaties,  and  then  the  three  other  Powers 
would  come  in  and  spoil  the  whole. ')  So 
I  was  to  be  satisfied  with  bons  offices  in 
consequence  of  the  instructions  already 
given  to  C.,  '  based  upon  the  detailed 
memoir  written  by  your  Majesty's  faith- 
ful Bunsen,  as  your  Majesty  allows  me 
to  call  him. '  This  the  Queen  will  write 
in  English,  beginning  and  end  in  Ger- 
man. .  .  .  All  this  is  already  written 
out  fair  by  Prince  Albert,  under  Lord 
P.'s  revision,  for  the  Queen,  who  will 
write  it  herself  to-morrow,  when  the 
letter  will  be  despatched  by  special 
messenger." 

Neufchatel,  and  the  little  tempest 
raised  by  it,  has  long  ago  died  out 
of  recollection,  like  many  other 
things;  but  yet  the  severe  consti- 
tutionalism and  scrupulous  consci- 
entiousness thus  exercised  by  the 
Queen  and  her  husband  are  well 
worthy  notice  by  the  way. 

The  story  awakens  into  greater 
excitement  when  the  convulsions  of 
1848  arrived,  and  Bunsen,  gazing 
vaguely  from  afar,  saw  the  King 
who  was  his  friend,  and  the  people 
he  loved,  involved  in  the  universal 
whirlwind.  The  "  awful  scenes  in 
Berlin "  are  spoken  of  with  a  nat- 
ural sympathetic  shudder]  in  the 
household  letter- writings  j  and  Bun- 
sen  himself,  dating  liis  note  "  the 
22d  day  after  the  second  Deluge," 
writes  with  deep  and  brief  anxiety, 
much  different  from  his  usual  dif- 


fusiveness, to  his  old  friend  Count 
Usedom,  recommending  him  urgent- 
ly to  seek  out  and  consult  with  the 
veteran  Stockmar,  lately  made 
known  to  the  general  public  in  the 
Queen's  book  —  who  had  been 
sent  to  Germany,  as  "  I  earnestly 
advised,  and  Prince  Albert  as 
urgently  entreated,"  to  lend  his 
aid  in  the  crisis.  One  March  morn- 
ing the  Prince  of  Prussia,  now  King 
William  II. — an  uncompromising 
Tory  man,  not  to  be  bent  by  revolu- 
tions— arrived  suddenly  in  the  Bun- 
sen  house,  the  abode  of  the  Prus- 
sian Legation,  without  any  warn- 
ing— one  of  the  crowd  of  illustrious 
travellers  whom  that  stormy  year 
sent  to  England.  "My  beloved 
king,'7  Bunsen  wrote  to  his  mother- 
in-law  at  this  exciting  moment,  "is 
in  the  position  of  one  who,  not 
having  acted  at  his  own  time  and 
opportunity  when  present,  now  is 
obliged  to  see  the  nation  act  for 
him."  But  he  was  much  vexed 
and  troubled  by  the  want  of  all 
enthusiasm  for  Germany  among  the 
society  in  which  he  lived.  "  It  is 
quite  entertaining  to  see  the  stiff 
unbelief  of  the  English  in  the 
future  of  Germany,"  he  writes  with 
a  certain  bitterness,  while  himself 
hoping  to  see  a  great  empire  rise 
from  the  creative  hands  of  the 
Frankfort  Diet.  "  The  Prince  does 
all  that  is  possible  to  help  the 
German  cause,  but  no  one  has  faith 
in  it."  It  was  hard  upon  the  exile, 
whose  heart  beat  for  Germany. 
He  even  taunts  the  islanders  with 
their  Pharisaic  self-satisfaction.  "  I 
thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  I  am  not  as 
one  of  these!"  "I  would  rather 
die  for  my  noble  country  than  live 
for  anything  else  !  "  he  cries,  when, 
a  little  later,  he  is  summoned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  went  prepared  for 
any  sacrifice,  or  to  accept  any  post, 
even  though  it  should  be  the  same  as 
a  "  leap  into  the  abyss  of  Curtius." 
The  post  offered  him,  however,  was 
in  "  the  German  Empire,"  and  his 
answer  was,  "that  in  the  present 
state  of  conflict  between  Berlin  and 
Frankfort,  I  should  never  think  of 
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separating  my  fate  from  that  of 
Prussia" — a  resolution  of  which 
after  events  showed  the  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  loyalty.  He  returned  im- 
mediately to  London,  often  anxious, 
but  always  steadfast  to  his  friendly, 
uncertain,  and  distracted  king.  "  I 
have  given  up  all  private  concerns," 
he  wrote  to  Archdeacon  Hare  in 
the  end  of  this  eventful  year — "all 
studies  and  researches  of  my  own 
— and  live  entirely  for  the  present 
political  emergencies  of  my  country, 
to  stand  or  to  fall  by  it." 

After  this  anxious  interval  came 
better  times.  In  December  a  con- 
stitution, which  "has  much  of 
th  it  which  I  desire,"  was  granted  by 
the  King,  and  Bunsen  gives  utter- 
ance to  a  shout  of  thankfulness  over 
"  Prussia  saved,  and  Germany 
too!"  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
emerge  out  of  the  agitations  of 
a  revolution.  He  was  called  back 
to  Germany  to  explain  himself  on 
points  connected  with  "  the  Ger- 
manic body."  He  had  to  sign,  much 
against  his  judgment,  the  "Dan- 
ish protocol"  about  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  transfer — that  fruitful 
source  of  vexation  to  the  human 
mind — as  soon  as  he  got  home.  He 
w;is  offended  with  his  king,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  course  of  affairs,  and 
the  clouds  once  more  began  to  gather 
th  ickly  over  him.  With  all  this  he 
was  sighing  for  rest,  or  at  least  for 
what  he  considered  rest — freedom 
from  public  service  in  one  way,  and 
leisure  to  rush  into  it  in  another, 
by  working  out  the  thousand  liter- 
ary projects  that  swarmed  in  his 
fertile  brain.  At  last  this  often- 
expressed  and  often-subdued  desire 
found  its  fulfilment  so  suddenly 
that  the  freed  Minister  stood  be- 
wildered, not  knowing  whether  it 
wis  downfall  or  deliverance  that 
had  come  to  him.  It  was  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  both.  An  ambassador, 
perhaps,  next  to  a  king,  is  the  per- 
son least  qualified  to  drop  sudden- 
ly into  the  calm  of  ordinary  life, 
"ft  hen  Bunsen  was  finally  released 
or  dismissed  from  his  post,  though 
he  had  been  saying  for  years  that 


he  longed  for  retirement,  he  was 
evidently  stunned  for  the  moment 
by  his  fate.  And  yet  it  was  the  in- 
dependence for  which  he  had  long 
sighed. 

He  left  England  in  1854,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  twelve  years, 
with  intense  regret,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  little  hysterical  joy. 
It  was  his  last  public  appointment. 
He  was  sixty-two,  but  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  his  having  been  an  old 
man.  The  family,  so  many  of  them 
as  had  not  found  homes  of  their  own, 
settled  themselves  in  a  pretty  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  just 
opposite  the  picturesque  town  and 
castle  of  Heidelberg,  a  residence 
chosen  with  Bunsen's  usual  regard 
for  the  beautiful.  He  was  scarcely 
settled  there  when  he  plunged  into 
studies  and  labours  so  manifold 
that  the  reader's  head  swims  only 
to  witness  the  restless  activity, 
the  perpetual  germination  of  new 
ideas  in  the  mind,  of  the  disabled 
statesman.  "I  confess  that,  in- 
terested as  I  was  in  his  specula- 
tions," says  one  of  his  visitors,  "  I 
had  all  the  while  an  impression  that 
he  would  require  to  live  to  antedi- 
luvian age,  in  order  to  commit  all  his 
theories  to  writing."  These  theories 
and  schemes  had  been  kept  in 
check,  though  only  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, by  the  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness in  the  former  periods  of  his 
life.  It  is  true  he  had  written 
many  books,  and  uttered  heaps  of 
speculations,  and  studied  every  sub- 
ject that  came  in  his  way  with 
omnivorous  appetite  ;  but  still  the 
claims  of  his  duty  to  the  world  and 
his  country  had  kept  the  too  eager 
spirit  in  check.  Now  that  salutary 
restraint  was  removed.  It  is  im- 
possible even  to  read  the  accounts 
of  what  he  was  doing  and  meant  to 
do,  which  poured  from  his  Char- 
lottenberg  retirement,  without  a  cer- 
tain vertigo.  No  labourer  working 
for  daily  bread,  ever  laboured 
harder  or  with  more  entire  absorp- 
tion. His  thoughts  were  ever  ready 
to  strike  off  at  a  tangent,  following 
any  chance  lead.  When  he  was 
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requested,  for  example,  to  write  a 
notice  of  Luther  for  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica/  he  conceived  at 
once  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion the  idea  of  a  gigantic  life  of 
Luther  in  four  volumes,  the  scheme 
of  which  he  immediately  drew  out 
and  presented  to  his  wife  !  He  got 
twenty  pounds  for  his  paper,  and 
he  spent  sixty  pounds  on  books 
about  Luther,  as  he  himself  records, 
not  without  an  amused  conscious- 
ness. Such  was  the  strange,  teem- 
ing, over-fertile  mind,  hungry  for 
work,  full  of  a  restless  patriotism, 
missionaryism,  desire  to  teach  and 
communicate.  He  had  not  the 
spur  of  necessity,  nor  of  extreme 
appreciation — two  very  palpable 
pricks  which  move  ordinary  men. 
He  might  have  taken  his  rest  and 
enjoyed  the  calm  of  his  declining 
years  if  he  had  been  so  minded. 
Notwithstanding  his  many  produc- 
tions, we  learn  with  wonder  that  a 
translation  of  Dr  Caird's  famous 
sermon  on  'Religion  in  Common 
Life/  made  him  more  popularly 
known  in  his  own  country  than  any 
other  work.  "His  speculations, 
philosophical  or  religious,  carried, 
I  found,  very  little  weight  in  Ger- 
many/' says  Dr  M'Cosh,  whose 
description  is  gratefully  quoted  by 
Madame  Bunsen.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding, he  laboured  on, 
anxious,  partly,  with  a  most  sensi- 
tive human  sympathy  to  keep  him- 
self in  communication  with  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  pour  forth  all 
that  was  in  him  ;  and  partly  to  im- 
press upon  them  what  was  to  him 
the  truth,  than  which  no  greater 
purpose  ever  occupied  man. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room 
to  consider  Bunsen's  works,  or  to 
enter  into  the  affecting,  if  too  min- 
ute, story  of  his  latter  days.  But 
we  may  add  that  the  scheme  with 
which  he  started  in  his  youth  was 
never  abandoned  to  his  latest  breath 
by  the  persistent  philosopher.  The 
philosophy  of  history  was  still  his 
theme  in  Heidelberg  as  it  had  been 
his  hoped-for  undertaking  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  in  Rome. 


It  became  "  God  in  history  "  in  his 
later  days,  and  all  his  works  were 
more  or  less  directed  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  original  plan,  tracing 
the  growth  of  races  and  languages, 
and  following  the  development  of 
man. 

Not  less  persistent  were  his  reli- 
gious opinions.  His  very  nature 
led  him,  however,  to  take  up  a  line 
of  thought  which  only  a  few  men, 
and  those  perhaps  not  the  most 
forcible  in  point  of  character  and 
decision  of  genius,  would  be  likely 
to  adopt.  He  had  a  Catholic  heart 
in  conjunction  with  the  most  Pro- 
testant of  minds.  His  Church  of 
the  future,  the  devout  conception 
of  his  life,  was  a  Church  in  which 
worship  should  be  the  bond,  and 
religious  opinions  or  even  belief 
hold  a  secondary  place. 

"  My  own  personal  efforts,"  he 
says,  "  have  ever  tended  to  bridge 
over  that  divergence  from  the  life 
of  the  congregation,  not  by  means 
of  formularies,  .  .  .  but  by  the 
living  act  of  worship."  To  this  a 
large  proportion  of  his  work  tended 
from  his  earliest  to  his  last  days. 
His  scheme  may  be  an  impracti- 
cable one,  for  it  is  easier  by  far  to 
profess  belief  in  a  system  of  doctrine 
than  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth;  but  it  was  at  least  a  noble 
aim,  and  worthy  the  efforts  of  a 
life.  For  this  end  he  collected  the 
materials  for  his  liturgy,  his  hymns, 
his  grave  old  music — for  this  ulti- 
mately devoted  the  end  of  his  life 
to  the  severe  labour  of  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible — the  Bibehverk 
— intended  to  restore  the  Scriptures 
to  their  sovereign  place,  which  he 
found  they  had  unhappily  lost,  as 
the  foundation  of  religious  life  in 
Germany.  Religious  nationality, 
expressing  itself  in  congregational 
life  and  vigour,  yet  not  Congrega- 
tionalism, as  he  takes  pains  to  ex- 
plain— a  universal  bond  of  common 
prayers,  thanksgiving,  union  of 
heart  and  feeling,  if  not  of  mind 
and  thought — was  what  he  hoped 
for  and  strove  after.  He  himself 
united  with  the  profoundest  faith 
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and  love  for  Christ  the  Saviour, 
and  head  of  His  Church,  an  inca- 
pacity for  doctrinal  belief  which  is 
almost  incredible.  "  I  am  able  to 
say,"  writes  Dr  M'Cosh,  "what  I 
believe  I  can  say  of  no  other  with 
whom  I  had  so  much  intercourse, 
thf,t  we  never  conversed  during 
these  five  days,  for  ten  minutes 
at  a  time,  without  his  returning, 
ho  vvever  far  he  might  be  off,  to  his 
Bi'jle  and  his  Saviour  as  the  objects 
wtich  were  evidently  the  nearest 
to  him."  Yet  he  would  not  commit 
himself  to  the  formulary  that  God 
was  a  being !  Devout  references 
aro  continual  throughout  all  his 
letters.  "  First  and  last,"  he  writes 
to  one  of  his  sons  on  the  eve  of  hig 
confirmation,  "  I  would  have  you 
look  up  to  the  model  above  all 
others,  Jesus  Christ.  Think  of 'His 
sufferings  for  us  sinners,  and  grieve 
not;  His  Spirit  by  unfaithfulness. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  support 
the  fiery  trial  of  temptation  and  of 
suffering  which  is  before  you  but 
tho  belief  in  the  revelation  of  God 
as  love  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ."  The  same  utterance  broke 
from  him  on  his  deathbed  when  he 
was  unable  to  express  any  other 
fee  ling.  And  the  foundation  which 
he  thus  built  for  personal  existence 
he  would  also  have  built  for  the 
Ufa  of  the  nation.  "  Belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  Bible,  and  ac- 
tivity of  Christian  love  in  the  con- 
gregation— these  are  the  only  real 
bases  of  the  Christian  community," 
he  says,  when  approaching  the  end 
of  his  life.  Yet  Merle  D'Aubigne 
was  driven  by  stress  of  orthodoxy 
to  apologise  for  "the  offence  he 
had  given  to  the  faithful  by  pub- 
licly embracing,"  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the 
old  man  whose  pure  and  beneficent 
lif  3  had  been  built  on  such  a  foun- 
dation. We  cannot  do  better  than 
sum  up  the  life  of  Bunsen  in  the 
expression  we  have  already  made 
uso  of.  His  mind  was  Protestant 
to  the  very  utmost  bounds  of  Teu- 
toi  dc  Protestantism — a  mind  incapa- 
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ble  of  receiving  anything  by  autho- 
rity ;  philosophically  impartial  — 
unconfined  by  any  limit  of  right  or 
wrong  in  thought — ready  to  follow 
out  any  strain  of  reasoning  to  any 
conclusion.  But  his  heart  was 
warmly,  tenderly  Catholic.  He 
was  ready,  with  all  the  sympathetic 
fulness  of  his  nature,  to  pray  to 
God,  to  praise  God,  with  his 
brother  man,  whatsoever  that  bro- 
ther's tenets  might  be.  He  was 
ready  to  inquire,  unawed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject,  into  the 
very  foundations  upon  which  even 
natural  piety  is  built,  and  doubt 
and  speculate  ;  but,  by  a  curious 
gift  peculiar  to  his  nation,  perhaps 
peculiar  to  himself,  to  worship 
God  in  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  his 
speculations,  with  a  fervour  and 
devoutness  which  puts  orthodoxy  to 
shame.  We  do  not  profess  to  ac- 
count for  the  curious  combination  ; 
but  he  will  be  a  strange  reader 
who  will  close  these  ponderous 
volumes  with  the  slightest  doubt 
on  his  mind  as  to  Bunsen's  Chris- 
tian character  ;  that  is  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  every  word  that  falls 
from  his  lips  and  every  action  of 
his  life. 

So  far  as  personal  advancement 
and  happiness  went,  never  was  a 
more  fortunate  or  prosperous  man. 
Blessings  fell  on  him  like  dew 
wherever  he  went  —  honour  and 
love  attended  his  steps.  But  in 
other  matters  he  was  not  so  for- 
tunate. The  conclusion  of  his  two 
great  missions  in  Rome  and  Eng- 
land are  both  overshadowed  with 
the  mists  of  partial  failure.  Even 
his  personal  influence  with  his 
king,  great  as  it  was,  was  ineffec- 
tual for  any  real  good.  His  books 
missed  fire  to  a  great  degree.  In 
his  beloved  Fatherland,  as  we  have 
said,  he  was  more  generally  known 
by  his  translation  of  Dr  Caird's 
sermon,  than  by  any  of  his  ela- 
borate works — a  curious  fate  for  a 
man  so  laborious  and  devoted.  His 
life,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the 
world,  is  wrapped  in  much  volu- 
minous drapery,  and  overlaid  with 
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such  immensity  of  detail,  that  the 
man  has  to  be  disinterred  out  of 
it  as  out  of  a  pyramid.  But  not- 
withstanding this  over-amplitude, 
Madame  Bunsen  has  made  known 
to  us  the  true  man  in  all  the  inno- 
cence, simplicity,  and  uprightness 
of  his  nature.  Innocence  may  be 
supposed  a  curious  attribute  to  ac- 
company the  ripe  intelligence  and 
many  acquirements  of  an  experi- 
enced statesman,  and  yet  it  is  as 


characteristic  of  him  as  the  bound- 
less activity  which  left  too  little 
time  for  repose,  or  the  gathering 
together  of  his  intellectual  forces. 
Whatever  his  intellectual  faults 
may  have  been,  Bunsen  has  left 
behind  him  to  his  country  one  of 
its  best  possessions — the  tradition 
of  a  spotless,  honourable,  and  pious 
life,  inspired  from  beginning  to  end 
with  the  truest  devotion  to  the 
Fatherland. 


MADAME    AUEELIA. — PART    I. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  season  of  185- was  at  last 
drawing  to  a  close.  Peers  and 
Commons  alike  were  beginning  to 
think  more  about  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  birds  than  about 
the  wellbeing  of  the  country  ;  law- 
yers were  planning  their  Alpine 
tours,  and  theatrical  managers  al- 
ready counting  their  profits  or 
their  losses,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Still,  however,  the  time  for  the 
general  dispersion  had  not  as  yet 
so  completely  arrived  as  to  render 
it  altogether  infamous  for  a  man  to 
be  seen  leaving  his  club  door  save 
in  the  company  of  a  cab,  portman- 
teau, and  gun -case,  although — since 
the  first  portion  of  the  annual 
emigration  is  for  the  most  part  the 
fairest  portion  also — it  might,  except 
in  cases  of  the  strictest  intimacy, 
be  considered  a  piece  of  doubtful 
taste  to  make  a  morning  call, — at 
all  events  where  ladies  were  in 
question. 

Now,  no  matter  how  well  dressed 
or  self-possessed  a  man  may  be, 
there  are  nevertheless  signs,  slight 
indeed,  but  unmistakable,  by 
which  the  initiated  may  tell  at 
a  glance  when  he  is  on  his  way  to 
pay  a  visit  which  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  result  in  merely  leaving 
his  card.  His  face,  for  instance, 
wears  a  preoccupied  expression  ; 
there  is  an  indescribable  something 


about  the  finish  of  his  toilette 
altogether  different  in  character 
from  the  purely  artistic  finish 
which  he  achieves  for  the  ordinary 
promenade ;  his  habitual  self-pos- 
session is  just  inclined  to  border 
on  self-assertion  ;  he  holds  himself 
a  trifle  more  upright,  and  removes 
his  pace  just  half  a  degree  in  ad- 
vance of  the  lounge ;  he  salutes  his 
friends  gravely,  if  not  sadly,  and 
almost  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  really  something  to  do.  Of 
course  there  are  men  who  never 
take  any  pains  at  all  with  their 
personal  appearance  save  on  these 
occasions  only,  and  whose  condi- 
tion under  such  circumstances  is 
pitiable  indeed.  A  man  of  this 
kind  looks  troubled  and  nervous; 
his  clothes  hang  strangely  upon 
him ;  he  either  slouches  or  holds 
himself  like  a  recruit  after  ten 
days  of  drill ;  he  walks  as  if  he 
were  either  too  late  for  the  train 
or  creeping  unwillingly  to  school ; 
if  he  meets  an  acquaintance  he 
makes  his  salutation  in  a  doubt- 
fully jaunty  way,  as  if  he  were  as 
ashamed  of  what  he  is  doing  as  he 
is  of  the  flower  which  he  has  been 
so  ill-advised  as  to  place  in  the 
button-hole  of  his  coat.  But,  after 
all,  this  unfortunate  being  is  worse 
than  his  more  favoured  fellow- 
creatures  in  degree  only.  The 
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young  and  elaborately  dressed  man 
who,  about  the  hour  of  three  in  the 
afternoon,  was  leaving  the  door  of 
tl.e  Burlington — the  most  exclusive 
club  of  that  day — was  assuredly 
one  of  the  very  highest  caste — a 
Brahmin  of  the  Brahmins.  He  was 
so  perfectly  well  dressed  that  even 
the  Count  de  Longchamps,  the  best- 
dressed  man  in  Europe,  had  called 
him  the  best-dressed  man  in  town 
— so  well,  that  his  costume  was 
the  last  part  of  him  that  men  re- 
rr  arked.  Rather,  they  noticed  his 
graceful  and  athletic  figure,  an 
ir  ch  or  so  over  the  middle  height ; 
his  perfectly  regular  features,  whose 
expression  was  one  of  content  with 
himself  and  all  the  world ;  his 
thick  light-brown  hair  and  whisk- 
ers—  it  was  before  the  Crimean 
expedition  had  made  mustaches 
general  in  England — and  his  clear, 
open,  grey  eyes.  Women  would 
have  remarked,  in  addition,  the 
small  and  delicate  hands,  now  hid- 
den and  yet  set  off  by  the  most 
perfect  of  gloves,  and  the  fine  and 
aristocratic  feet,  which  were  equally 
well  dealt  with  by  the  bootmaker. 
Ee  showed,  therefore,  as  few  of 
the  symptons  of  a  premeditated 
c;ill  as  possible ;  and  yet  even 
aoout  him  there  was  quite  enough 
of  the  anxious  and  distrait  to  ex- 
plain his  purpose  to  those  who  are 
skilled  in  observing  the  manners 
a: id  customs  of  the  streets. 

The  direction  which  he  followed 
1(  d  towards  that  quarter  of  London 
which  lies  due  west  of  the  Regent's 
Park.  On  reaching  a  rather  sombre 
a; id  shabby-looking  house  in  a  se- 
c^uded  row  of  semi-detached  villas, 
as  they  are  called  in  the  lingua 
franca  of  house-agents,  he  knocked, 
a  id  gave  his  card  to  the  not  very 
d  ignified  or  well-appointed  footman 
y  ho  opened  to  him.  On  it  was 
eagraved  the  name  of 

Sir  Herbert  Weston,  Bart. 

Following  the  man  up  the  dark  and 
close  staircase,  the  visitor  entered 
the  drawing-room — a  room  which 
\v  as  certainly  in  striking  contrast  to 


the  external  appearance  of  the  house 
It  was  large  and  newly  furnished, 
and  so  profusely  ornamented  with 
gilding  and  glass  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  chamber  in  a  Parisian 
hotel  rather  than  that  of  a  room  in 
a  London  house.  The  paper  was 
of  bright  pattern,  and  the  carpet  of 
a  soft  and  thick  texture  :  the  chairs 
were  as  light  and  small  and  dan- 
gerously fragile  as  even  a  drawing- 
room  chair  can  well  contrive  to  be  ; 
and  the  couches,  of  which  there 
were  many,  appeared  made  for  or- 
nament even  more  than  for  luxuri- 
ous use.  The  room,  however,  af- 
forded evidence  that  its  occupant 
was  no  less  negligent  in  habits  than 
magnificent  in  taste.  There  were, 
for  example,  plenty  of  costly 
flowers,  but  more  than  half  of 
them  were  prematurely  faded  for 
want  of  attention.  There  were  a 
few  pictures,  some  of  which  were 
apparently  of  value,  upon  the 
walls,  but  not  one  was  hung  in  a 
straight  line.  There  was  a  large 
pile  of  music  about  the  grand 
pianoforte,  but  it  was  all  in  hope- 
less confusion.  The  chairs  and 
couches  stood  about  without  any 
attempt  at  system,  and  the  plate- 
glass  windows  were  terribly  in 
want  of  soap  and  water. 

That  occupant  herself — for  it  was 
a  lady — was  lazily  seated  in  the 
most  easy-looking  of  the  easy-chairs, 
and  making  believe  to  be  reading  a 
novel  in  a  yellow  cover.  Her  age 
was  apparently  about  two-and- 
thirty,  less  or  more,  but  probably 
rather  more.  Years,  however,  had 
not  detracted  the  least  from  her  pe- 
culiar style  of  beauty.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  she  was  younger  she 
must  have  wanted  that  air  of  com- 
plete and  harmonious  repose  which 
now  suited  her  so  well.  She  was 
rather  tall,  and  appeared  even 
taller  than  she  really  was  from 
a  tendency  to  fulness  of  figure, 
which,  however,  took  nothing  from 
her  elegance  and  grace,  but  rather 
added  to  them  a  calm  stateliness. 
Her  face  was  a  pure  soft  oval, 
whose  complexion  was  of  the  rich 
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warm  brown  of  Spain  or  southern 
Italy — without  brightness,  indeed, 
but  so,  in  its  own  way,  all  the  more 
beautiful — and  was  well  matched  by 
hair,  which  lay  in  heavy  waves,  of 
colour  so  dark  as  to  be  only  just 
short  of  absolute  blackness.  Her 
long  and  rather  heavy  eyes,  sur- 
mounted by  delicate  straight  brows 
of  the  same  colour  as  her  hair, 
were,  however,  neither  black  nor 
brown,  but  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
grey  which  most  people  mistake 
for  one  or  the  other — an  unusual 
combination,  which  gave  to  her 
face  a  certain  singularity.  Her 
nose  and  chin  were  of  the  statu- 
esque kind,  the  delicate  nostrils 
being  slightly  raised,  so  as  to  leave 
the  upper  lip  rather  long.  The 
lips  themselves,  especially  the 
lower,  were  red  and  full,  marking 
a  mouth  that  was  perfectly  shaped 
and  extremely  expressive,  though 
it  might  have  been  smaller,  and 
even  a  little  more  delicate,  wit'h 
advantage.  Perhaps  if  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  had  a  real  fault,  it 
was  that  it  was  altogether  a  little 
too  heavy  when  in  repose,  and, 
while  apparently  intensely  capable 
of  being  affected  by  passion  and 
strong  emotion,  too  unused  to  in- 
dicate sweetness  or  lightness  of 
heart;  and  the  slight  trace  of  a 
perpendicular  line  between  the 
eyebrows  did  not  contradict  the 
general  impression  given  by  the 
mouth  and  the  eyes.  Her  hands 
were  very  white  and  plump  and 
soft,  and  her  arms  and  shoulders 
faultless  altogether. 

On  the  entrance  of  her  visitor 
the  lady  rose  from  her  chair  and 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  bright 
Italian  smile.  "  Welcome,  a  thou- 
sand times,"  she  said  in  English, 
with  a  full  sweet  voice,  but  with 
an  exceedingly  foreign  accent ;  "  I 
have  been  so  triste  all  day :  I 
thought  the  world  had  forgotten 
me." 

"Then  you  were  indeed  mis- 
taken ;  at  least  I  can  answer  for 
the  memory  of  one  very  small  part 
of  it." 


"  Ah,  you  mean  yourself  ?  No  ; 
I  did  not  speak  of  you  when  I 
complained  of  the  world." 

"  Thanks.  You  only  do  me  jus- 
tice. What  traitors  were  you 
thinking  of,  then?" 

"  Oh,  of  everybody.  You  see  I 
am  not  in  power  at  present." 

"  You  cannot  help  always  being 
the  greatest  power." 

She  laughed.  "  Oh,  but  I  am 
not,  indeed.  I  was  so  a  week 
since,  and  shall  be  again  very 
soon,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  you 
see  your  season  is  over." 

"  You  talk  like  the  grouse  after 
October." 

4"That  is  so  English!  You 
think  always  of  la  chasse.  But  I 
am  quite  right.  When  the  Impres- 
ario has  once  said  au  revoir,  all  the 
world  thinks  that  he  has  said  it  for 
all  the  world.  And  so  good-bye 
to  English  friendships  for  another 
year." 

•"To  the  friends,  Madame — not 
to  the  friendships." 

"Ah,  Sir  Herbert,  I  have  no 
friends — no  real  ones,  I  mean." 
She  said  this  with  a  sentimental 
half-sigh,  but  the  look  in  her  eyes 
was  meant  to  add,  "  except,  I  hope, 
Sir  Herbert  Weston." 

Weston,  upon  whom  not  one  of 
her  words  or  looks  was  lost,  felt  the 
implied  flattery.  He  moved  nearer 
to  her,  and  said  with  warmth, — 

"Now,  indeed,  you  are  unkind. 
Must  I  say  for  the  hundredth 
time "  * 

"  No,  my  dear  friend,"  she  an- 
swered, holding  up  her  hand ;  "  no 
• — I  believe  you.  But  I  am  talking 
about  the  world  of  those  who  do 
not  understand  me."  She  gave 
another  little  sigh,  and  then  added, 
with  a  light  laugh,  "  But  come ;  we 
are  talking  as  if  I  were  worth  the 
understanding.  So  I  suppose  that 
you,  too,  are  come  to  say  au  revoir  ? 
You  are  not  quite  content  to  say  it 
through  the  Impresario  ?  " 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  Eng- 
land at  once,  then1?"  he  asked, 
anxiously. 

"I?    That  depends.    But  I  sup- 
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pose  you  are  not  going  to  stay 
in  London  yourself  now  that  the 
world  has  come  to  an  end?" 

•'That  depends  also,"  he  an- 
swered, in  a  low  tone. 

"That  speech  about  the  grouse 
slewed  where  your  thoughts  were. 
You  see  that  I  can  observe  well 
sometimes." 

"  They  were  certainly  not  with 
the  grouse.  No  —  I  do  not  think 
you  observe  well." 

"Where  were  they  then?  But 
it  does  not  matter.  So  you  do  not 
go  at  once  ?  " 

"My  answer  to  that  would  be, 


"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  1 
But,  as  I  said,  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  have  no  particular  en- 
gagement, and  no  home.  I  should 
not  know  where  to  go." 

"  But  you  will,  I  suppose,  have 
some  engagement  soon  ?" 

"  My  friend,  I  never  think  of 
to  morrow." 

"  Then  I  am  reprieved,  at  all 
events." 


"  You  seem  to  be  very  thankful 
for  very  small  things.  But  I,  too, 
am  glad  that  you  are  not  going 
just  yet,  though  my  reason  is  not 
very  flattering  to  you,  I  am  afraid. 
I  shall  want  you  to  help  me  in 
something." 

"  Then,  I  assure  you,  I  feel  my- 
self flattered  indeed.  What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time. 
You  see  that,  living  all  alone  as  I 
do,  I  often  want  help  and  advice.  I 
shall  never  get  into  your  English 
ways.'; 

"I  hope  you  will  always  keep 
your  own — they  will  always  be 
best,  except " 

"  Do  not  talk  such  nonsense, 
pray.  I  shall  be  changing  my 
mind  about  coming  to  you  for  ad- 
vice if  you  do.  But  still  you  said 
'  except.'  That  gives  me  some 
hope."  Her  voice  became  softer 
and  sweeter  and  lower  than  before. 

"  Dear  Madame  Olivieri,"  Wes- 
ton  was  beginning,  when  the  door 
burst  open,  and  a  strange  figure 
almost  rushed  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER   II. 


He  who  so  brusquely  interrupted 
the  tete-a-tete,  which  was  rapidly 
growing  interesting  to  at  least  one 
of  the  parties,  was  a  tall  man,  to 
whom  a  haggard  and  unshorn  face, 
a  ragged  and  dirty  suit  of  black, 
long  and  uncombed  hair,  and  wild 
black  eyes,  gave  the  appearance  of 
one  who  had  just  escaped  from  some 
mad-house.  He  was  so  dark-com- 
plexioned, however,  that  the  dirt 
with  which  his  face  was  encrusted 
probably  did  not  add  more  than  a 
slade  to  the  colouring  for  which 
n.iture  was  responsible.  Weston 
g!/ve  an  impatient  start,  but  the 
now-comer,  without  regarding  his 
presence,  began  to  address  the  lady 
ir  Italian  so  volubly  and  incoher- 
ently, that  her  companion,  though 
more  than  fairly  acquainted  with 
the  language,  could  only  catch  a 
word  here  and  there. 

"  Signora ! "   he  began,  without 


any  salutation,  "  all  is  lost ;  you 
know  it  1  Perhaps  not  1  So  much 
the  better.  Oh,  the  beautiful  idea 
that  it  was !  Yes,  it  was  not  our 
fault.  It  was  not  Baroni's,  nor 
Marcelli's,  nor  mine.  I  would,  I 
swear  it,  have  thrown  myself  into 
the  fiery  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and 
drowned  myself  in  burning  Phlege- 
thon,  for  the  divine  liberty  " — here 
he  threw  himself  into  a  theatrical 
attitude  —  "I  would  have  been 
Curtius,  and  spurred  myself  and 
ten  thousand  chargers  into  a  mill- 
ion yawning  chasms.  I  would 
have  raised  the  tricolor  upon  the 
heights  of  Thermopylae,  and  have 
stabbed  Caesar  in  the  Senate — I 
would  have  expelled  the  Tarquins 

— I  would  have " 

"  So  the  affair  was  discovered  *?" 
asked  Madame  Olivieri.  She  spoke 
quietly,  but  the  line  deepened  be- 
tween her  brows. 
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The  Italian,  who  was  gesticulat- 
ing furiously,  suddenly  came  down 
from  his  flight.  "All,  Signora 
mia"  The  tears  streamed  down 
his  cheeks,  and  he  made  no  attempt 
to  hide  or  stop  them.  "  All " 

"And  howl  Tell  me."  There 
was  intense  anxiety  in  her  tone. 

The  Italian  glanced  at  Weston, 
whom  he  now  first  observed,  with 
a  sudden  look  of  cunning. 

".It  is  a  friend,"  she  added;  "you 
may  speak  freely." 

"  It  was  betrayed."  He  spoke 
in  a  kind  of  hiss,  such  as  one  hears 
sometimes  on  the  stage. 

"By  whom?" 

"  We  do  not  know  the  accursed 
villain.  But  by  the  gods  who  live 
for  ever  !  by  Capitolian  Jove " 

The  lady's  brow  relaxed,  and  she 
drew  a  deep  sigh,  which  sounded 
suspiciously  like  one  of  relief. 
"And  now,  our  friends — are  they 
safe  1  You  are,  I  see,  my  dear 
Luigi."  She  held  out  her  white 
hand  to  the  Italian,  who,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  Weston,  took  it  and 
kissed  it  with  rapture,  weeping  on 
it  copiously  the  while.  "  Pierotti  1 " 
she  asked. 

"  In  prison." 

"Pevesi?" 

"  In  prison." 

"Siri?  Degola?" 

"  In  prison.    Alberti " 

"Well?" 

"Alberti,  Mela,  Magni,  all  in 
prison." 

"  Have  you  only  escaped,  then  ?" 

"  I  only,  and  Marcelli." 

"Marcelli?  who  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  a  Brutus,  a  Cato,  a  Tell, 
a  Leonidas,  a  Marat,  a  Robespierre, 
a  Washington,  a  Danton,  a  Grac- 
chus, a  Cromwell " 

"  But  who  is  he  ?  How  long  has 
he  been  one  of  us  ?" 

"  This  is  his  first  affair." 

"  But  was  he  to  be  trusted  ?" 

"  To  the  death,  Signora.  He  is 
a  mirror " 

"Is  he  Neapolitan?" 

"  His  uncle  is  an  accursed 
Count " 

"  What !  the  Count  dei  Marcelli  1 


Surely  not.  They  are  Codini  to 
the  backbone." 

"  Signora,  Collatinus  was  the 
nephew  of  Tarquinius " 

"His  age?" 

"  Was  Curtius  old  when  he  closed 
the  gulf?  was " 

"  But  Marcelli— how  old  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  young — twenty-six  this 
very  day." 

"  He  is  in  London  ? " 

"  We  are  brothers  in  exile,  Sig- 
nora. We  escaped  together." 

"  Tell  me— how  did  you  manage 
it?" 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  was  with 
Marcelli  when  the  news  came,  and 
he  managed  to  get  us  both  away. 
The  others  were  already  taken. 
Ah,  he  has  mind,  he  has  resource, 
has  Marcelli." 

"  Alas !  I  can  hardly  bear  to 
congratulate  you  when  I  think  of 
the  others.  But  yet  I  do,  with  all 
my  heart." 

"  The  Signora  is  an  angel." 

"  You  must  bring  Marcelli  here. 
What  is  his  first  name  ?" 

"  The  name  of  Curtius,  of  Bru- 
tus, of  Cicero,  of  Cato — in  a  word, 
Marco." 

"  Where  are  you  staying,  now  ? 
Where  are  you  to  be  heard  of?" 

"  We  have  no  lodging  as  yet, 
Signora.  In  fact " 

"Ah,  I  understand,  my  poor 
Luigi."  She  went  to  a  drawer  and 
took  from  it  a  bundle  of  bank- 
notes. Without  counting  them 
she  put  them  into  the  Italian's 
hand.  "  This  is  the  least  I  can  do 
for  la patria"  she  said. 

"  Italia  thanks  you,  Signora, 
through  the  least  of  her  sons." 
Having  taken  the  notes  he  again 
bent  over  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 
"  I  will  let  you  hear  from  us. 
Marco  is  gone  to  Baroni." 

Again  the  line  deepened  in  the 
fair  brow  of  Madame  Olivieri. 
"  Baroni,"  she  said,  half  to  herself; 
"so  he  is  here,  too  ?  He  was  not 
in  Naples?" 

"  He  was  not :  but  we  were  ex- 
pecting him  daily.  He  at  least  is 
left  to  work  for  the  good  cause, 
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thank  heaven  !  Bat  does  not  the 
Signora  know  he  is  here  1 " 

*'  Baroni  is  a  mystery,"  she  an- 
sw(;red. 

'Baroni  is  a  great  man,"  replied 
the  Italian.  "  If  we  are  the  hands, 
he  is  the  head  ;  the  gods  forbid 
that  we  should  seek  to  know  the 
secrets  of  Baroni  !  " 

"Well,"  she  said,  softly,  "  so  let 
it  be,  then.  After  all,  I  am  but  a 
woman,  and  am  therefore  neither 
head  nor  hand,  I  suppose.  But  I 
ha  7e  a  heart,  and  that  is  always 
yours  and  our  Italy's.  Go  now, 
dear  Luigi,  and  provide  for  your 
and  your  friend's  lodging.  When 
yo  i  have  done  so,  bring  him  here 
to  me ;  and  meanwhile  give  him 
and  all  our  friends  here  my  best 
sympathy,  and  tell  them  where  to 
come  when  they  want  help.  By 
the  way,  where  does  Baroni  live  ] " 

''  I  do  not  know,  Signora.  Marco 
knows  his  address,  but  I  believe 
that  he  lives  elsewhere." 

•'  Well,  no  matter.  Do  not  for- 
get: what  I  have  said — and  we  will 
pray  for  better  days." 

•'  The  words  of  the  Signora  are 
here  always,"  answered  the  Italian, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
bowing  theatrically.  Then,  draw- 
in..*  himself  up,  he  made  an  exit 
that  would  have  brought  no  small 
applause  had  it  been  made  on  the 
stage. 

During  the  whole  of  this  conver- 
sation, Weston  had  had,  perforce, 
to  remain  silent ;  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  his  tete-a-tete,  and  the  un- 
usual manner  in  which  he  had  been 
thrown  into  the  background,  had 
put  him  into  an  exceedingly  ill 
humour  with  Madame  Olivieri,  with 
the  unfortunate  Luigi,  and  even — 
a  ching  that  very  seldom  happened 
—  with  himself.  His  fastidious 
dt  licacy,  moreover,  had  been  more 
offended  by  the  whole  scene  than 
ho  would  have  cared  to  confess. 
A  woman,  however,  who  possessed 
tie  tact  of  Madame,  could  not  fail 
to  read  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind  more  plainly  than  if  it  had 
buen  written  in  a  book.  She  look- 


ed at  him  with  a  deprecating  glance, 
and  a  slight  raising  of  the  shoul- 
ders. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  this 
conies  of  belonging  to  an  oppressed 
country.  Poor  Italy  !  "  she  added, 
with  a  profound  sigh,  and  a  full 
look  into  the  eyes  of  her  companion. 
"  It  is  a  noble  cause,  and  one  with 
which  I  go,  heart  and  soul ;  but 
every  great  cause  has  its  fanatics, 
its  extravagants,  who  do  all  they 
can  to  make  it  ridiculous  and  dis- 
gusting. The  worst  of  it  is,  these 
men  manage  to  get  scot-free  in 
misfortune,  while  the  better  suf- 
fer." 

"  This  man  seemed  fool  and  fana- 
tic with  a  vengeance,"  said  Weston. 
"  Why  do  the  leaders  employ  such 
creatures  1 " 

"  They  are  men,  and  brave  men 
too,  and  that  is  all-sufficient.  Be- 
sides, Luigi  Perillo  is,  after  all,  no 
fool,  and  is  as  true  as  steel,  though 
he  isfanatico,  no  doubt." 

"Perhaps  I  judge  him  unfairly  : 
but  what  station  of  life  can  he  be 
in  1  I  could  not  make  a  guess." 

"  No  Englishman  could.  He  is 
an  avvocato — what  is  that  in  Eng- 
lish 1  Not  exactly  a  lawyer." 

"A  barrister,  we  should  call 
him." 

"  Very  likely.  And  his  position 
was  not  a  bad  one  till  he  gave  up 
everything  for  his  ideas,  which,  as 
you  see,  are  ultra-republican.  I 
suppose  Marcelli  is  another  of  the 
same  kind.  I  remember  his  father: 
he  was  a  nobleman  of  the  old 
Neapolitan  style — not  very  moral 
or  useful,  but  very  pious,  and  a 
great  grower  of  olives." 

"  I  hope  for  his  own  sake  he  is 
not  much  like  the  avvocato." 

"  I  do  not  know  —  there  are 
worse  men  among  us  than  Luigi, 
poor  fellow." 

"  And  so  you  are  a  politician  1 " 
He  was  trying  hard  to  bring  back 
the  conversation  into  its  original 
groove,  but  he  had  really  lost  his 
temper,  and  thus  the  very  attempt 
rendered  its  own  fulfilment  the 
more  impossible.  Whether  Mad- 
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ame  Olivier!  was  annoyed  or  not, 
it  was  impossible  to  say,  but  she 
was  evidently  distraite  and  rather 
inattentive. 

"  I  am  an  Italian  woman,"  she 
answered,  "but  you  are  an  Eng- 
lishman— you  cannot  understand 
that." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  always 
throw  my  English  birth  in  my  face; 
besides,  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
Englishman  should  not  sympathise 
with  Italy.  I,  for  one,  have  every 
reason  to  do  so,"  he  added,  pointedly. 

"  So  you  do  not  think  us  all 
crazy  fanatics  1 "  she  asked,  with  a 
smile  that  had  the  sudden  effect 
of  restoring  him  to  his  normal  con- 
dition of  boundless  self-satisfaction. 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion 1 " 

"  And  you  do  not  repent  of  hav- 
ing promised  to  do  something  for 
me?" 

"  What  is  there  that  I  would  not 
do  for  you  ? " 

"  No — this  is  nothing  very  ter- 
rible, but  it  may  be  troublesome, 
and  perhaps  a  little  disagreeable." 

"  That  cannot  be,  in  your  ser- 
vice." 

"  Wait  and  see.  You  have  heard 
of  Baroni  1 " 

"  I  have  heard  of  him.  He  is  a 
red-hot  republican,  is  he  not  1 " 

"  He  is  the  hero  and  idol  of  such 
men  as  Perillo  and  Marcelli,  and  of 
better  men  than  they.  He  directs 
every  conspiracy  in  Italy,  and  in 
other  countries  too — Poles,  Hun- 
garians, French  Republicans,  dream- 
ing Germans,  all  look  up  to  this 
Baroni." 

"But  what  has  he  to  do  with 
your  want  ? " 

"  Strange  to  say,  I  have  never 
set  eyes  on  him." 

"  And  you  particularly  wish  it  1 
What  is  to  prevent  you,  knowing 
all  these  people  as  you  do  1 "  His 
countenance  had  fallen  when  he 
heard  her  mention  Baroni :  he  felt 
a  qualm  of  jealousy,  and  apparently 
with  better  cause  than  jealousy 
usually  has  for  its  qualms.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  that 


the  idea  of  this  great  and  mysterious 
man  should  exercise  a  dangerous 
fascination  on  the  mind  of  any 
woman,  and  more  especially  on  that 
of  one  like  Madame  Olivieri  1 

"  I  have  tried  often,"  she  an- 
swered, "but  never  managed  it. 
They  say  he  avoids  women  as  if 
they  were  a  pestilence." 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  The 
reputation  of  being  a  professed 
misogynist  cannot  fail  to  add  a 
piquancy  to  a  man's  character  in 
the  eyes  of  women,  nearly  as  great 
as  that  of  being  a  notorious  roue. 
At  least  such  is  the  opinion  of 
many  good  judges  in  such  matters. 

"  But  what  is  it  you  want  me  to 
do  1 "  asked  Weston,  after  a  short 
pause. 

"  Will  you  indulge  a  caprice  1 " 
Here  she  put  on  her  most  amiable 
voice  and  most  winning  smile. 
"  You  must  get  to  know  this  Baroni, 
and  introduce  him  to  me." 

"  But  surely  many  others  could 
do  you  that  service  better  than 
I.  This  Italian  of  yours,  for  in- 
stance  " 

"  Oh  no ;  no  Italian  could  do 
it.  It  is  you  only,  who  could  have 
no  suspicious  motive  in  making 
his  acquaintance,  and  who  could 
tell  him  that  I  am  not  so  very  dan- 
gerous  " 

"  No  one  who  knows  you  could 
tell  him  that." 

"  In  politics,"  she  added,  affect- 
ing not  to  understand  him.  "  Really 
you  are  the  only  person.  Are  my 
caprices  of  so  very  little  conse- 
quence to  you  1  Should  I  ask  any 
one  else  to  gratify  them  1 " 

There  was  no  resisting  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  last  appeal  was 
made,  at  least  on  the  part  of  a  man 
always  more  than  half  willing  to  be- 
lieve in  his  own  powers  of  conquest. 
"  Well,  I  promise,"  he  answered, 
though,  for  him,  somewhat  un- 
graciously, in  spite  of  his  attempt 
to  speak  amiably.  "  But  how  am 
I  to  get  to  know  him  ? "  he  asked. 
In  truth,  the  matter  did  not  appear 
so  very  easy. 

"  Oh,  men  can  always  find  out 
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ways  of  knowing  each  other.  But 
I  can  manage  that.  I  know  many 
•who  know  Baroni,  and  who  will 
introduce  you.  You  must  be  an 
Englishman  who  has  fallen  in  love 
•with  young  Italy — and  you  are,  are 
you  not  1 "  She  gave  him  no  time 
to  answer,  but  went  on  :  "  But 
really  this  is  a  trifle — I  would  not 
impose  anything  else  on  you,  ex- 
capt  to  promise  to  say  good-bye  to 
me  before  you  go  to  your  grouse.'7 

"No,  not  good-bye,  but  au  re- 
v-)ir.  Indeed,  I  expect  you  will  be 
the  first  of  us  to  leave  London." 

"It  will  be  all  the  same.  So 
Yre  understand  each  other,  do  we 
not?"  She  held  out  her  hand, 
tut  the  gesture  was  one  that  im- 
plied "  now  it  is  time  for  you  to 
go,"  and  so  Weston  understood  it. 
I  n  fact,  there  was  no  excuse  for  his 
remaining  longer;  and  so, rising  and 
pressing  the  hand  thus  held  out  to 
Mm,  he  left  the  room  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  most  fascinating  of 
smiles,  though  rather  dissatisfied 
and  ill  at  ease. 

No  sooner  had  her  visitor  left 
her,  than  the  sweet  smile  on  the 
face  of  Madame  Olivieri  died  away 
into  a  look  of  intense  weariness. 
Going,  as  if  mechanically,  to  the 
drawer  from  which  she  had  taken 
the  bank-notes,  she  drew  from  it 
two  memorandum-books.  In  one 
of  them,  which  was  ruled  for  ac- 
counts, she  entered: — 


" th.  Paid  to  Luigi  Perillo 

for  general  purposes,  .£25." 

Then  followed  the  numbers  and 
respective  values  of  the  notes. 

In  the  other,  which  was  nearly 
filled  with  closely-written  memoran- 
da, she  wrote  upon  a  blank  page : — 

"  73.  Marco  Marcelli,  nephew 
and  heir  (?)  to  the  Count  dei  Mar- 
celli, son  of  the  late  Guido  d.  M. — 
26  years  old.  Engaged  in  the  last 
conspiracy  at  N.,  but  previously  un- 
known. Escaped  with  L.  Perillo : 
now  in  London,  and  supposed  to 
be  in  communication  with  Baroni." 

Then  she  closed  the  books,  re- 
placed them  in  the  drawer,  which 
she  carefully  locked,  and  returned 
to  her  easy-chair,  where  she  sat  for 
long  in  grave  meditation. 

Weston  returned  to  the  Burling- 
ton to  dine.  On  his  arrival,  the 
porter  handed  him  several  notes 
and  letters,  none  of  which,  however, 
seemed  to  be  very  interesting  except 
one,  over  which  he  looked  gloomy, 
although  it  was  nothing  more  than 
this  : — 

"  Monday,  12  o'clock. 

"  DEAR  HERBERT, — Papa  is  not 
very  well  to-day,  so  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  Lady  Ashton's  this  evening. 
Can  you  come  in,  if  you  have  no 
engagement?  Of  course,  we — papa 
and  myself,  that  is — shall  be  by 
ourselves.  With  best  love, 

"  FLORENCE. 

"  We  shall  expect  you." 


CHAPTER  III. 


General  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay 
had  enjoyed  all  the  good  fortune 
that  one  whose  whole  soul  was  de- 
^oted  to  the  calling  of  arms  could 
fairly  have  hoped  to  obtain  in  the 
:ourse  of  a  tolerably  long  life.  He 
iiad  served  with  great  credit  through 
the  Peninsular  war,  without  having 
been  obliged  to  lie  by  on  account  of 
llness  or  wounds,  except  at  conven- 
ient seasons  when  there  was  no 
*ighting  to  be  done.  The  conspicu- 
ous merit  and  gallantry — conspi- 
cuous even  there — which  he  had 


shown  at  Waterloo,  were  followed 
by  his  finding  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment;  and,  though  se- 
verely wounded  at  last,  still  fit  for 
active  service.  Finally,  after  hold- 
ing high  military  appointments  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies,  he  had 
seen  service  against  the  Sikhs. 
Despatches  were  familiar  with  the 
honourable  mention  of  his  name ; 
and  though  somewhat  inclined  to 
be  a  martinet,  he  was  cordially  liked 
and  respected  by  all,  whether  above 
or  below  him  in  rank,  and  especially 
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by  those  with  whom  he  had  actually 
served.  He  had  entered  the  army 
very  young,  filled  with  all  the  per- 
fervidus  ardor  of  his  country,  and 
with  no  little  of  that  spirit  which 
in  old  times  filled  every  battle-field 
of  Europe  from  Normandy  to  the 
Caucasus  with  his  ancestors  and 
countrymen.  He  loved  his  profes- 
sion for  its  own  sake,  and  did  not 
choose  it  for  its  incidental  advan- 
tages. Starting  without  a  penny  of 
income  beyond  his  pay,  and  with 
no  property  save  his  commission  in 
a  line  regiment — for  he  was  one  of 
those  poor  gentlemen  by  whom,  as 
a  rule,  the  world's  best  work  is  done 
— he  achieved  distinction  for  him- 
self ;  and  if  accident  had  favoured 
him,  he  had  always  deserved  to  be 
so  favoured.  Fortune  is  true  to  her 
sex  in  ever  loving  a  brave  man  ; 
and  whatever  they  may  have  lacked, 
courage,  at  all  events,  has  seldom 
been  wanting  to  her  proteges.  But 
the  demerits  of  General  Lindsay 
had  always  been  singularly  few. 
He  had  always  been  both  a  religious 
and  moral  man,  even  in  those  days 
when  to  be  either  one  or  the  other 
was  accounted  strange  in  a  soldier, 
and  almost  a  matter  for  ridicule, 
and  made  even  Lindsay,  liked  and 
respected  as  he  was,  regarded  as 
strait-laced  and  rather  unsociable. 
Neither  epithet,  however,  was  well 
chosen.  He  had  but  four  preju- 
dices, if  such  a  term  can  be  used 
to  indicate  all  the  knightly  virtues 
—  that  is  to  say,  he  was  proud 
of  his  good  birth,  and  strove  to 
keep  himself  from  doing,  saying, 
or  thinking  aught  that  could  dis- 
grace it ;  he  held  all  women  in  all 
honour  and  reverence  by  reason  of 
their  womanhood  ;  he  held  true  to 
the  strict  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up ;  and  he  had  an 
utter  horror  of  all  that  savoured 
of  disloyalty  to  the  king  or  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  superior  officer.  The 
very  idea  of  revolution  he  hated, 
whether  abroad  or  at  home  ;  and 
he  had  probably  found  a  zest  in 
fighting  the  French  in  calling  to 
mind  that  they  were  a  nation  of 


parvenus  and  revolutionists  who 
had  killed  their  king  and  guillo- 
tined or  driven  into  exile  all  their 
gentlemen. 

Deservedly  fortunate,  however, 
as  his  career  had  been,  he  had  suf- 
fered at  least  one  misfortune  ;  and 
it  had  been  a  real  one.  His  wife, 
who  had  been  worthy  of  all  his  love, 
and  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
all,  died  in  giving  birth  to  his  only 
child,  Florence,  who  was  now — for 
her  father  had  married  very  late,  and 
after  an  exceedingly  long  engage- 
ment— only  twenty-two  years  old. 
Of  course,  under  the  circumstances, 
she  had  been  a  spoiled  child — her 
father  could  not  help  himself.  But, 
being  very  like  her  father  in  char- 
acter, she  required  a  very  great 
deal  of  spoiling;  and  besides,  she 
looked  upon  him  as  a  hero,  whose 
least  word  or  wish  was  to  her  a 
law.  She  was  like  him  in  single- 
ness of  heart  and  mind  ;  and  if  he 
was  a  knight  in  character,  she  was 
a  knight's  lady — that  is  to  say,  she 
loved  courage  and  truth  in  men, 
and  was  herself  brave  and  true. 
She  was  gentle,  and  more  apt  to 
sympathise  with  the  vanquished 
than  with  the  victors  in  the  battle 
of  life,  always  supposing  that  the 
fallen  knight  had  done  his  devoir 
gallantly ;  she  was  cheerful  and 
bright-minded,  not  merely  because 
she  had  never  known  misfortune, 
but  out  of  the  natural  happiness  of 
her  heart ;  she  was  good,  because 
she  was  too  happy  in  herself  to  be 
otherwise.  Never  having  been  re- 
strained by  her  father,  or  by  any 
one  else — a  dangerous  experiment, 
by  the  way,  though  in  her  case  it 
succeeded — she  was  outspoken  and 
impulsive ;  but  then  her  words  were 
always  pleasant  and  kind,  and  her 
impulses  affectionate  and  unselfish. 
She  resembled  her  father  in  an- 
other point  also — she  had  no  little 
pride  of  race  in  her  own  gentle  and 
unassuming  way. 

In  person  she  was  like  her  mo- 
ther, who  had  been  very  beauti- 
ful. Her  tall  and  slight  and  grace- 
ful figure  she  sometimes  carried 
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with  a  sort  of  demure  stateliness, 
so  netimes  with  a  pliant  elegance, 
but  always  without  a  touch  of  self- 
consciousness  :  her  complexion  was 
brilliantly  fair,  and  of  a  delicate 
healthy  colour  ;  her  hair,  of  a 
pale  golden  brown ;  and  her  eyes, 
of  a  deep  laughing  blue.  Her 
expression,  however,  would  have 
tasked  the  power  of  a  painter,  so 
seldom  did  it  remain  quite  the 
same  for  two  seconds  at  a  time ;  per- 
haps, indeed,  a  little  more  frequent 
repose  would  have  suited  her  re- 
gular, very  slightly  aquiline,  feat- 
uies  a  little  better — but  it  would 
b€  hard  to  say.  A  change  in  this 
respect  might  have  proved  scarcely 
ar  improvement  after  all,  for  their 
expression,  varying  as  it  was, 
w  is  always  kind  and  soft ;  and 
if  her  small  delicate  mouth  did 
sometimes  aid  her  blue  eyes  in 
putting  on  a  provokingly  mock- 
ing smile,  it  was  only  that  na- 
ture had  endowed  her  with  that 
bost,  without  exception,  of  all  men- 
tal gifts, — that  gift  which  is  never 
found  in  connection  with  stupidity, 
narrowness,  or  shallowness — which 
comforts  in  adversity,  and  saves 
from  the  ill  effects  of  good  fortune, 
from  hard  judging,  from  vanity, 
from  useless  regret,  from  discon- 
tent, nay,  even  from  ennui  itself, 
— the  glorious  sense  of  humour,  to 
which  the  ridiculous  is  not  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  which  can  draw 
wisdom  from  everything  in  the 
world,  and  consolation  from  every- 
thing, save  the  sorrows  of  others. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  Sir  Herbert  Weston  had  paid 
his  visit  to  Madame  Olivieri,  the 
father  and  daughter  were  sitting 
together  in  the  drawing-room  of 

their  house   in Square.     It 

was  a  very  great  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Italian.  Here  all  was  perfectly 
simple,  in  good  taste,  and  in  good 
keeping  :  there  was  no  overloading 
with  heavy  gilding,  or  attempting 
to  give  a  false  brilliancy  by  means 
of  innumerable  mirrors;  the  flowers 
were  fewer,  but  they  were  fresh 
and  well  arranged  ;  and  there  was 


an  open  sweetness  about  the  at- 
mosphere very  different  from  the 
heavy  subtle  odour  of  the  artificial 
perfumes  affected  by  the  Signora. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  no 
forced  symmetry  about  the  room  ; 
there  was  that  concealment  of  art 
which  gives  the  same  amount  of 
finish  to  a  room  as  to  a  poem.  The 
only  matter  in  which  the  two  rooms 
resembled  each  other  was,  that  in 
each  the  grand  piano  stood  open, 
and  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
music  lay  about  it  spoke  of  use, 
though  in  the  present  case  there 
was  much  less  of  it,  and  it  did  not 
invade  the  carpet.  Another  differ- 
ence between  the  two  rooms  was, 
that  whereas  in  the  one  a  person 
who  sought  for  a  book  wherewith 
to  pass  the  time  would  find  at  most 
one  of  the  yellow-coloured  volumes 
to  which  Madame  Olivieri  devoted 
the  little  attention  she  had  to  spare 
for  literature,  in  the  other,  the 
tables  would  have  afforded  a  very 
fair  choice  among  the  light  litera- 
ture of  more  languages  than  one. 

The  General  was  sitting  in  a  large 
arm-chair  not  far  from  the  open 
window,  and  his  daughter  upon  a 
low  stool,  with  an  arm  resting  on 
his  knee.  Their  conversation 
seemed  to  be  rather  graver  than 
usual.  The  sun  had  set,  but  it  was 
still  light. 

"  You  see,  dear/'  said  the  father, 
"  one  must  sometimes  think  of 
these  things,  and  talk  about  them 
too.  God  knows  how  sorry  I  shall 
be  for  you  to  leave  me,  even  if  I 
still  saw  you  every  day ;  but  then 
I  cannot  help  knowing  that  I  get 
older,  and  that  my  old  wound  tells 
more  than  it  did.  Now,  however 
sorry  I  shall  be  for  you  to  go,  I 
know  that  we  must  part  altogether 
one  day,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
you  settled  in  your  new  home  be- 
fore that  day  comes.  Besides,  I 
do  not  like  to  think  that  I  stand 
in  the  way  of  your  happiness." 

"Do  not  say  that,  papa."  The 
eyes  of  Florence  had  tears  in  them 
as  she  looked  up  at  him. 

"Well,"  he   said,  with  a  grave 
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smile,  which  showed  that  his  daugh- 
ter inherited  some  of  her  expression 
from  him  also — "  well,  I  will  not 
say  so  again.  But  I  do  not  like  to 
think  that  I  stand  in  Herbert's  way 
either." 

"I  am  sure  he  would  not  think  so." 

"  He  would  not  say  so,  of  course; 
but  I  fancy  that  I  should  think  so 
were  I  in  his  place.  So  you  see 
that  I  am  only  thinking  of  my  own 
pleasure  in  the  matter  after  all." 

Florence  was  silent,  but  she  took 
one  of  his  hands  in  hers. 

After  a  pause  she  said,  "  Papa, 
I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  answered,  "  I 
do  not  think  you  are  right.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  have 
to  go  without  having  set  my  house 
in  order,  and  the  only  thing  now 
left  undone  is  to  see  you  a  happy 
wife,  and  to  feel  that  nothing,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  happiness.  I  can  trust 
Herbert,  thank  God !  but  one  can 
never  tell  what  may  happen.  Be- 
sides, something  is  due  to  him  also. 
It  is  not  right  to  make  him  wait 
so  long.  These  long  indefinite  en- 
gagements are  not  at  all  good, 
either  for  a  man  or  for  a  woman." 
He  was  thinking  of  his  own,  and 
spoke  more  gravely  still.  "  Mind, 
dear,  I  am  not  saying  anything  to 
hurry  you,  but  I  only  want  you  to 
think  of  what  I  say.  I  know  you 
never  think  of  yourself ;  but  think 
over  this  for  Herbert's  sake  and 
mine." 

She  kissed  the  hand  she  held. 
At  that  moment  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door. 

"There  is  Herbert,"  said  Flor- 
ence ;  and  she  left  the  room. 

She  had  not  been  gone  a  min- 
ute or  two  when  Weston  entered. 
General  Lindsay  had  recovered  his 
composure,  which  had  been  a  little 
disturbed,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
the  young  baronet  with  a  pleasant 
smile. 

"  I  cannot  get  up,  Herbert,  you 
see,"  he  said.  "  I  begin  to  feel  that 
the  Frenchmen  did  not  intend  me 
to  forget  them  in  a  hurry." 


"  Do  not  move,  pray,"  said  Wes- 
ton. "  I  hope  there  is  nothing 
serious  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — only  what  old  soldiers 
must  expect  to  come  to.  What  is 
the  news  of  the  clubs'?" 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Parliament,  you 
see,  is  just  rising,  and  everybody  is 
trying  to  escape  from  town  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of 
doing?" 

"  I  hardly  know  yet." 

Florence,  who  had  run  to  her 
own  room  when  Weston  knocked, 
now  returned,  looking  her  brightest 
and  best.  She  thanked  Weston 
for  coming  by  a  smile  as  she  put 
out  her  hand,  which  he  took,  and 
retained  in  his. 

"Well,  Herbert,"  she  said,  "what 
is  it  you  hardly  know  yet?" 

"  General  Lindsay  was  asking  me 
what  I  am  going  to  do  with  myself 
this  autumn,  and  you  have  just 
come  in  time  to  answer." 

"  1 1     Oh,  how  should  I  know  ? " 

"  Have  you  made  any  plans  1 " 

"  Not  yet.  But  I  suppose  we 
shall  be  going  somewhere.  But  I 
will  ring  for  lights.  I  did  not  ask 
you  to  leave  your  smoking-room  to 
come  and  sit  in  the  dark." 

"When  will  Parliament  rise?" 
asked  the  General. 

"  As  soon  as  possible.  By  the 
way,  there  are  rumours  of  a  dis- 
solution." 

"  Then  you  will  stand  for 

shire?"  asked  Florence. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  do  it." 

"  Of  course  you  will  have  to," 
she  answered — "  and  have  to  win, 
besides." 

"Well,  I  suppose  there  is  not 
very  much  doubt  about  either." 

"And  the  opera  is  over,"  said 
Florence.  "  Well,  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  season." 

"  I  have  found  it  so  too,  on  the 
whole.  What  was  this  party  at 
Lady  Ashton's?" 

"  Were  you  not  asked  ?  Oh,  I 
forgot,  though — you  are  not  in  fa- 
vour. It  was  to  be  some  kind  of 
winding-up,  I  suppose,  with  no  end 
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o:  people;  meant  to  be  rather 
grand,  too,  after  the  regular  Ashton 
style.  I  didn't  care  about  going, 
except  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
hear  Olivieri  sing.  I  have  never 
heard  her  off  the  stage/' 

"  Was  she  to  sing  there  ? " 

"  So  I  heard.  We  heard  her  last 
on  Monday,  in  'Lucrezia  Borgia.' 
What  a  glorious  voice  she  has  ! " 

"  She  has,  indeed." 

"  And  her  style,  too ;  do  you  not 
v  worship  her?" 

"  My  worship  lies  elsewhere." 

"  But  you  must,  and  ought. 
Whom  do  you  like  better  1 " 

"  I  will  answer  by  asking  you  to 
sing  me  something." 

"  Not  unless  you  admire  Oli- 
vieri." 

"  I  admire  her,  then,  immensely. 
Will  that  satisfy  you  1 " 

"  You  say  it  as  though  you  did 
not  mean  it.  Well,  what  shall  I 
sing?  I  have  tried  nothing  new 
for  an  age." 

"So  much  the  better.  I  would 
rather  have  one  of  the  old  ones. 
( Jould  you  sing  '  Nel  lasciar '  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  !  When  you  heard 
Olivieri  sing  it  only  the  other  day." 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  choose." 

She  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and 
Weston  followed  and  stood  over 
her.  Her  first  song  was  one  of 
fSchubert's,  and  then,  having  warm- 
od  to  her  work,  she  began  the 
4  Adelaide '  of  Beethoven. 

Though  by  no  means  a  perfect 
•singer,  (what  amateur  ever  is?)  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  la  Olivieri  herself 
could  have  given  that  matchless 
song  with  better  effect  than  Flor- 
ence Lindsay  just  then.  At  least 
so  thought  Sir  Herbert  Weston  as 
lie  listened.  It  is  true  that  the 
Baronet  was  no  better  judge  of 
music  than  most  Englishmen  of  his 
station  and  education  usually  are  ; 
but  nature  had  given  him  a  true 
ear  and  a  nature  acutely  alive  to  the 
effect  of  a  beautiful  voice.  The  song 
Itself,  too,  had  become  familiar  to 
him :  and  it  is  always  familiar 
songs  from  familiar  lips  that  move 
us  the  most  —  at  least  when  the 


song  is  good,  and  the  lips  are  pleas- 
ant to  look  on  and  sweet  to  hear. 
Certainly  he  had  never  heard  Mad- 
ame Olivieri  sing  '  Adelaide ; '  it 
was  not  at  all  in  her  line  ;  and  he 
soon  completely  forgot  her  exist- 
ence as  he  listened  to  the  soft  clear 
soprano  voice  of  Florence,  and  the 
strong  hopeful  notes  of  the  great 
master.  Nor  did  he  recall  the 
prima  donna  to  mind  even  when 
the  song  was  over.  Its  fresh  purity 
had  washed  away  for  the  time  the 
clouds  that  had  been  gathering 
about  his  heart. 

The  conversation  that  she  had 
held  with  her  father  had  made  the 
heart  of  Florence  need  an  outlet, 
and  she  poured  all  its  overflowing 
into  the  music.  When  sne  had 
finished  she  felt  more  tranquil,  but 
her  thoughts  left  her  face  unusu- 
ally grave  at  the  close,  and  tears 
had  gathered  in  her  eyes.  All  were 
silent  for  a  while.  The  General 
spoke  first. 

"  There,  Florence,  that  will  do 
for  the  present.  You  shall  sing  me 
something  presently  for  my  own 
benefit."  He  habitually  tried  to 
keep  down  his  emotions,  and  as  he, 
too,  had  been  affected  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  daughter,  he  wished 
to  make  a  diversion  in  the  tone 
of  the  evening. 

"  Was  there  anything  in  the  even- 
ing papers  ?"  he  asked  of  Weston. 
"  I  hear  there  has  been  a  disturb- 
ance, or  something  of  the  kind,  at 
Naples." 

"  Yes  ;  the  Government  had  dis- 
covered a  conspiracy,  and  arrested 
about  a  dozen  people." 

"  What  miserable  creatures  these 
Italians  seem!"  said  the  General. 
"  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  sympathy 
they  get  here." 

"  And  their  cause  is  so  hopeless," 
answered  Weston.  "  Besides,  they 
don't  seem  to  know  what  they  want 
themselves." 

"  Of  course  they  don't — except 
that  they  want  to  upset  everything 
that  is  established.  The  Chartists 
would  be  as  bad  if  they  had  it 
their  own  way." 
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"  No  doubt ;  but  that  is  not 
likely." 

"  No,  thank  God  !  But  still  all 
this  revolutionary  spirit  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  One  of  the 
worst  parts  of  these  Italian  conspi- 
racies is,  that  they  send  over  here 
so  many  of  these  red  republicans,  or 
patriots,  or  whatever  they  are  call- 
ed ;  and  we  have  quite  enough  of 
the  sort  ourselves." 

"  Still,  their  governments  are  so 
abominable." 

"  Granted ;  but  anarchy  is  worse, 
as  we  should  see  if  all  these  refu- 
gees had  their  own  way.  The  way 
to  reform  a  government  is  not  to 
get  rid  of  it." 

"  But,  papa,  Signor  Muratori  was 
a  refugee,  and  he  is  not  a  republi- 
can," said  Florence. 

"  No,  or  else  I  should  not  have 
let  him  teach  you.  But  I  do  not 
say  that  all  Italians  are  bad.  What- 
ever he  may  have  been  when  he 
was  young,  he  seems  respectable 
enough  now." 

"  And  how  is  the  Signor  1  "  ask- 
ed Weston  of  Florence.  "  Have 
you  seen  him  lately  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  the  other  day,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  lose  him, 
and  I  shall  be  sorry,  as  I  don't 
want  to  give  up  my  Italian  lessons 
just  yet." 

"  Why  should  you  lose  him  1 " 

"  He  is  going  to  Paris — partly  on 
business;  but  he  thinks  he  shall  not 
be  back  for  some  time,  if  at  all. 
He  is  getting  old,  and  his  son  is 
doing  well  there ;  so  I  expect  he 
means  to  give  up  work,  and  to 
amuse  himself  in  helping  his  son." 


"  Did  you  ask  him  to  recommend 
a  successor  1 " 

"  Yes;  I  forget  the  name,  but  he 
teaches  at  a  good  many  houses  that 
we  know.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  time  :  I  should  not,  of  course, 
take  lessons  again  till  after  the 
autumn." 

So  they  got  into  talk  about  their 
plans  for  passing  the  coming  months, 
which,  however,  ended  vaguely, 
though  it  lasted  some  time.  Then 
Florence  sang  one  or  two  of  her 
father's  favourite  ballads,  and  soon 
afterwards  Weston  bade  the  two 
good-night. 

The  gentle  influence  of  Florence 
did  not  leave  him  that  evening. 
In  fact,  it  never  failed  to  do  its 
work  upon  him,  and  this  evening 
she  had  been  softer  and  more  affec- 
tionate in  her  manner  towards  him 
than  usual.  She  was,  in  general, 
not  very  demonstrative  towards 
her  lover.  Their  engagement  had 
now  lasted  long  enough  to  be  re- 
garded by  her  as  being  altogether 
too  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
make  it  necessary  for  her  to  be 
making  a  constant  display  of  her 
affection.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, her  father's  words  had  made 
her  conscious  of  a  kind  of  discord 
in  her  feelings  which  she  had  tried 
her  best  to  remove. 

The  result  of  her  attempt,  then, 
remained  with  Weston  until  he 
slept.  In  his  dreams,  however, 
Madame  Olivieri  warmly  contested 
the  rightful  supremacy  of  Florence. 
Assuredly  he  had  at  all  events 
touched  the  shores  of  Circe,  if  he 
had  not  as  yet  landed  there. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


While  Sir  Herbert  Weston  was 
paying  his  visit  to  Madame  Oli- 
vieri, there  sat  writing  and  working 
in  a  small  and  barely  -  furnished 
room  in  a  quiet  street  in  one  of  the 
suburbs,  one  who,  if  greatness  pro- 
perly means  the  power  of  influenc- 
ing others  by  one's  own  personality 
— a  view  in  favour  of  which  much 


may  be  said — was  indisputably  a 
great,  though  an  unsuccessful  and 
now  forgotten,  man.  In  this  per- 
son, however,  there  were  none  of 
the  outward  signs  that  we  usually 
connect  with  the  idea  of  greatness 
of  character.  The  face  was  of  a 
type  common  among  Englishmen 
and  Italians,  with  thin  and  rather 
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marked,  but  small,  features,  and  a 
pale  sallow  complexion.  The  fore- 
head was  low  and  rather  narrow,  but 
otherwise  not  ill-shaped,  the  part 
above  the  eyebrows,  where  phren- 
ologists place  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, being  especially  developed,  so 
that  the  small  light-coloured  eyes, 
which  had  a  dreamy  introspective 
expression,  were  rather  deep  set. 
The  dark  hair  was  thin  and  fine,  and 
very  much  worn  away  at  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  face  was  closely  and 
completely  shaved,  showing  a  mouth 
without  much  character,  except 
such  as  may  be  indicated  by  the 
firm  compression  of  thin  lips.  In 
age  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty. 
He  was  a  little  under  the  middle 
height,  and  was  carefully  and  rather 
affectedly  dressed  entirely  in  black, 
without  any  ornament  whatever, 
his  linen  being  of  a  scrupulous 
whiteness.  The  appearance  of  the 
whole  man  was  rather  bourgeois 
and  pedagoguish,  though  at  the 
same  time  neither  vulgar  nor  unin- 
tellectual.  He  would  have  been 
taken  in  England  for  a  teacher  of 
languages ;  in  France,  for  a  provin- 
cial lawyer ;  in  Germany,  for  a 
savant :  everywhere  he  would  have 
passed  without  special  observation 
for  a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  man 
of  some  culture  who  obtains  a  mo- 
derate livelihood  by  the  exercise  of 
his  brain. 

He  had  risen,  as  usual,  by  sun- 
rise, and,  having  dressed  himself 
carefully  for  the  day,  and  drunk  a 
cup  of  coffee  which  he  prepared  with 
his  own  hands,  seated  himself  at  a 
table  which  was  as  littered  with 
papers  as  Madame  Olivieri's  piano 
with  music,  and  immersed  himself 
in  what  seemed  to  be  a  most  volu- 
minous correspondence,  reading  and 
re-reading  many  letters,  and  writ- 
ing many  with  great  rapidity  in  a 
small,  precise,  square  hand,  making 
notes  and  memoranda,  constantly 
referring  to  a  large  pile  of  news- 
papers in  various  languages  that 
lay  beside  him,  and  marking  pas- 
sages in  them.  He  very  seldom 
paused,  especially  when  the  pen 


was  in  his  hand;  when  he  did  so, 
he  sat  upright  in  his  uncomfortable 
chair  with  his  eyes  fixed  as  if  in 
deep  and  difficult  thought — some- 
times with  an  altogether  absent  ex- 
pression in  them.  Whatever  he 
read  or  wrote  his  grave  face  never 
changed  from  its  habitual  want  of 
decided  expression,  except  that  it 
sometimes  grew  a  shade  graver,  and 
the  tight  lips  tightened  a  little 
more.  When  his  correspondence 
was  concluded,  he  took  some  large 
sheets  of  thin  paper  and  began  to 
write  what  looked  like  a  newspaper 
article  in  English.  Though  writ- 
ing with  the  utmost  rapidity,  he 
seldom  paused  for  a  word,  and 
scarcely  made  an  erasure  or  inter- 
lineation. A  small  fire  was  burn- 
ing in  the  room,  although  the 
weather  was  still  warm  ;  but  the 
fender  littered  with  the  ashes  of 
burnt  paper,  and  the  window  thrown 
wide  open,  seemed  to  show  that  it 
was  not  lighted  for  the  sake  of 
warmth.  Many  books  lay  piled  in 
heaps  on  the  floor,  and  a  few  stood 
in  a  small  bookcase — two  only  lay 
among  the  papers  on  the  table ; 
and  these  were  a  large  atlas  and  a 
small  edition  of  Dante. 

He  had  thus  been  ceaselessly 
employed  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  some  one  tapped  at  the 
door,  and  a  servant  of  the  lodging- 
house  order  entered. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  there  is  a 
gentleman  wishes  to  see  you." 

"  Did  he  give  you  his  name  ?  " 

The  utterance  of  these  few  words, 
commonplace  as  they  were,  was  yet 
enough  to  explain  one  great  ele- 
ment of  this  man's  personal  influ- 
ence, unexplained  as  it  was  by 
anything  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance. There  is,  or  was,  a  celebrat- 
ed leader  of  thought  in  England, 
the  secret  of  whose  great  power 
was  said  to  lie  in  the  manner  of 
his  shaking  hands  at  a  first  intro- 
duction :  there  have  been  some  few, 
or  the  very  greatest  of  all,  who  have 
had  "king  of  men  "  written  in  clear 
characters  on  their  brow;  and  there 
are  said  to  be  some  high  castes  in 
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India  whose  members  have  the 
privilege  of  subduing  by  a  single 
touch.  But  most  surely  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  instruments 
through  which  the  personal  char- 
acter of  a  man  makes  itself  felt  is 
the  voice.  It  is  more  than  half 
the  secret  of  the  orator  ;  and  more 
than  half  the  secret  of  the  secret 
itself  lies  in  what  musicians  would 
call  its  timbre — the  after-ring  of  its 
vibration.  The  bell -like  voice, 
without  a  break  or  harsh  turn,  clear 
and  yet  soft,  full  of  human  charac- 
ter, and  yet  at  the  same  time  of  the 
gentleness  and  roundness  of  pure 
musical  sounds,  is  the  rarest  and 
most  irresistible  of  gifts  that  a  man 
or  woman  can  possess.  The  voice, 
moreover,  is  very  trustworthy  as 
an  index  to  character.  Among 
women,  indeed,  voices  are  more  con- 
ventional, and  differ  from  each 
other  by  finer  shades — but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if,  among  men,  the 
best  speaking  voices  ever  come 
from  other  than  harmonious  and 
cultivated  natures.  No  one  could 
have  heard  the  grave  voice  of 
Baroni — for  he  it  was — without 
unconsciously  reading  in  it  at  once 
earnestness  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, intellect,  refinement,  and, 
above  all,  a  nature  so  full  of  sym- 
pathy as  to  be  in  itself  sufficient 
to  account  for  all. 

The  girl  gave  him  a  scrap  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written,  "Mar- 
co Marcelli,  from  Naples." 

"  Ask  him  to  come  in,"  said  Ba- 
roni. 

In  a  minute  or  two  a  young  man 
entered,  wearing  a  cloak  such  as  is 
common  in  Italy,  but  which  must 
have  attracted  at  that  day  consider- 
able attention  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, where  outlandish  costume  of 
every  kind  had  not  become  so 
common  as  it  is  now.  His  face 
was  sufficiently  handsome,  and — 
which  was  better — that  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  dark,  and,  in  spite  of  youth, 
grave,  with  large,  bright,  black  eyes. 
His  appearance,  however,  was  not 
improved  by  the  fact  that  the  mus- 
tache, which  he  usually  wore  alone, 


was  accompanied  by  the  marks  of 
some  days'  disuse  of  the  razor  on 
cheek  and  chin,  and  that  he  looked 
worn  and  ill.  Neither  spoke  when 
he  first  entered  the  room,  but  Ba- 
roni stood  up,  and,  embracing  him 
in  the  Italian  fashion,  said,  with 
a  sigh, — 

"  So  we  have  failed  again  !  But 
courage — you  have  not  escaped  for 
nothing,  and  I  have  heard  brave 
accounts  of  you." 

"  Yes  ;  we  failed  through  some 
accursed  treachery." 

"  Treachery — yes,  that^is  always 
our  curse  ;  but  we  will  not  talk  of 
this  just  now.  You  need  not  tell 
me  your  story.  I  know  all,  and  all 
about  yourself  as  well.  We  will 
soon  find  work  for  you  again.  I 
never  did  hope  to  succeed  in  a 
hurry,  nor  do  I  now.  We  shall 
have  more  failures  and  more  treach- 
ery yet."  He  looked  sharply  and 
steadily  at  Marco  as  he  spoke. 

"I  am  ready,"  said  the  latter, 
meeting  his  gaze  well. 

"  So  are  thousands  more,  thank 
God  !  "  answered  Baroni.  "  You 
are  not  discouraged,  then,  by  a  first 
failure  1  That  is  right,  and  worthy 
of  a  Count  dei  Marcelli." 

"  I  am  no  count,  Signor  Baroni ; 
I  am  an  Italian  citizen." 

"  Then  doubly  welcome,"  said 
the  other,  putting  out  his  hand, 
which  Marcelli  took.  "  Do  not 
think,  though,  that  I  despise  blood 
and  breeding.  Gentlemen  make 
the  best  officers  everywhere,  and 
not  the  worst  soldiers.  You  won- 
der, perhaps,  to  hear  me,  whom 
they  call,  and  with  reason,  a  red 
republican,  say  this?"  he  added, 
with  one  of  his  grave  kind  smiles 
that  added  to  the  effect  of  his 
voice. 

"  I  confess  I  do,"  answered 
Marco. 

"  Well — you  will  find  out  my 
meaning  soon.  Now,  the  next 
thing  to  consider  is  what  you  will 
do.  You  have  no  money,  I  sup- 


Marco  blushed.     "  You  do  not 
think "  he  began. 
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"  Ah,"  said  Baroni,  laughing,  "  I 
•see  that  you  have  more  pride  still 
left  in  you  than  is  becoming  in  a 
citizen.  We  must  all  help  each 
other :  and  if  you  have  lost  all 
for  the  cause,  the  cause  must,  in 
return,  lose  a  little  for  you.  You 
must  live  somehow  and  somewhere. 
You  will  stay  in  London,  of  course. 
I  shall  want  you  certainly,  and  I 
hope  soon.  What  can  you  do  for 
a  living?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about 
that.  But  I  know  nothing  of  Eng- 
]and " 

"  I  suppose  so;  about  as  little  as 
Englishmen  know  of  us,  and  that 
is  little  enough,  Heaven  knows." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  get  my  living  some- 
how. At  all  events  I  am  not  too 
proud  to  work  for  it." 

"  My  dear  Marcelli,  be  as  proud 
as  you  will.  Pride  becomes  any 
Italian  who  is  not  a  slave.  But 
are  you  anything  of  a  musician  1 
If  so,  Madame  Olivieri  could  help 
you  to  get  something  to  do,  I  have 
no  doubt.  London,  you  know,  is 
the  musical  El  Dorado." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  music,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  But  Madame  Olivieri 
— is  she  here  ] " 

"  Yes.     Do  you  know  her  1 " 

"  No ;  but  I  have  heard  her  at 
the  San  Carlo.  She  is  a  great 
singer." 

"And  a  good  Italian,  which  is 
better.  She  helps  the  cause  in 
many  ways,  as  only  a  woman  can." 

"  Pray,  Signor  Baroni,  do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  me.  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  live  somehow ; 
but  there  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
Perillo,  who  escaped  with  me " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Baroni.  In 
point  6f  fact  he  did  not  know  it, 
out  said  so  on  one  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  always  acted — that  of 
never  losing  an  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing his  followers  with  a  belief 
in  his  omniscience.  "  You  mean 
to  say  he  must  be  helped  1 " 

"  He  seems  to  me  to  be  less  cap- 
able of  helping  himself " 

"Than  you  are  ?  But  no.  He 
has  been  here  before  now,  and 
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knows  what  to  do,  and  has  friends. 
This  Madame  Olivieri  is  one.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Marcelli,  he  is 
in  no  danger  whatever.  It  is  you 
whom  we  must  consider  now.  I 
am  sorry  you  are  no  musician, 
though  I  have  an  idea  that  you  are 
over-modest  in  saying  so." 

"I  am  quite  serious,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Whatever  you  do  you  must  be 
independent,  and  not  be  too  much 
tied  down  as  to  time  and  duty. 
Are  you  a  painter  2  That  is  the 
next  best  thing  here." 

"  I  cannot  make  a  straight  line." 

"  Hm  !  Are  you  quite  sure  you 
know  nothing  of  music  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know  a  pizzicato  from 
a  semiquaver." 

"You  protest  too  much,  and 
show  that  you  do  know  something. 
Otherwise  you  would  have  made 
your  ignorance  a  matter  of  degree, 
not  of  kind.  Well,  if  you  cannot 
sing  or  play  or  draw,  there  is  only 
one  thing  left :  you  must  teach 
languages.  I  suppose  you  know 
something  of  our  own  literature] 
If  I  mistake  not,  so  good  a  patriot 
knows  Dante  by  heart1?" 

The  eyes  of  Marco  sparkled. 
"  Try  me,"  he  said. 

"  Then  you  know  Italian  well, 
Do  you  know  French  1 " 

"  Tolerably." 

"  German  1 " 

"  God  forbid  ! " 

"Amen.     English]" 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Well,  it  will  come  before  many 
days.  The  worst  is,  we  have  so 
many  teachers  of  languages,  and 
you  cannot  go  to  a  school.  The 
references  would  be  difficult,  and 
you  would  be  too  much  tied  down. 
But  still  it  can  be  managed,  espe- 
cially if  you  can  tide  over  a  couple 
of  months.  Just  now  everybody 
here  goes  into  villegiatura.  But 
let  me  see ;  old  Muratori  is  going 
to  Paris,  so  there  will  be  an  open- 
ing after  that.  Excuse  me  the 
question  :  have  you  any  money  at 
all?" 

"  Not  a  centime.     But " 
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"  Well,  then,  you  must  borrow 
from  me.  No ;  I  know  what 
you  would  say;  but  you  must  in- 
deed. You  can  repay  me  before 
six  months  are  over." 

"A  thousand  thanks.  But  I 
would  rather  be  in  debt  to  no  one." 

"  You  are  both  right  and  wrong. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  help  you  for 
nothing." 

"  I  am  in  your  hands.  I  only 
want  to  be  doing  something." 

"Then  let  me  retain  you  by  a 
loan.  You  would  do  the  same  by 
me,  I  am  sure."  Like  Madame 
Olivieri  he  went  to  a  drawer,  but, 
unlike  her  in  point  of  liberality, 
took  from  it  no  more  than  ten 
sovereigns.  "  This  will  give  you 
food  and  lodging  for  the  present," 

he  said.  "Go  to  No.  — 

Street,"  he  added,  naming  a  street 
in  Soho.  "  The  place  is  poor 
enough,  but  good  enough  for  an 
exile,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  and 
mention  my  name.  You  will  not 
be  the  first  patriot  that  has  lodged 
with  Signer  Casca." 

Marcelli,  who  had  never  wanted 
money  in  his  life  before,  had  yet  to 
learn  the  art  of  receiving  a  loan  of 
this  nature  gracefully — an  art  in- 
finitely more  difficult  than  that  of 
bestowing  it,  and  requiring  in  gene- 
ral a  long  residence  in  that  province 
of  Bohemia  in  which  he  was  now 
to  sojourn.  Some  consciousness  of 
this  made  him  answer, — 

"  It  is  always  difficult  to  express 
thanks,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  let 
my  unwillingness  to  borrow  appear 
like  ingratitude." 

"  I  understand  you  fully,  my 
dear  brother,  and  shall  expect 
punctual  repayment.  Only  let  me 
see  you  or  hear  from  you  as  soon 
as  you  are  settled." 

"And  Perillo  —  have  you  any 
message  for  him  ? " 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  He  went  to  call  on  Madame 
Olivieri." 

"  Yes ;  he  is  a  protege  of  hers." 

"  She  is  a  good  patriot,  then  1 " 

"  From  all  I  hear,  and  from  what 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe." 


"  Do  you  not  know  her  ? " 

"  Personally,  no.  But  I  know 
all  about  her,  and  make  her  of  use, 
indirectly.  In  fact,  I  always  keep 
clear  of  direct  communication  with 
women,  and — Perillo.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?  But  I  see  you  are  dif- 
ferent, and  that  we  shall  be  friends. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  or  see  you 
again  in  two  days.  As  to  your 
friend,  be  quite  at  ease.  The 
Olivieri  will  make  him  her  secre- 
tary, or  something  of  the  sort.  And 
now,  be  of  good  courage.  You 
have  entered  upon  a  great  cause; 
be  faithful,  and  you  will  never  re- 
pent of  it." 

"I  hope  you  trust  me,"  said 
Marco. 

"  I  do  more  than  trust  you.  Now 
go  —  only  be  discreet  and  faith- 
ful." 

"  I  will  be  both,  believe  me." 

"  Then  you  will  be  the  best  of 
citizens,"  said  Baroni,  "  and  a  good 
Italian.  But  that  I  need  not  say. 
Only  let  me  see  you  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

Marcelli  left  him,  and  went  to 
the  place  where  he  had  appointed 
to  meet  his  friend. 

In  spite  of  the  consciousness  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  short 
interview  Baroni  had  been  engaged 
in  trying  and  reading  him,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  flattered  by  the  re- 
sults. Who  does  not  feel  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  when  the  man  of  allmen 
whom  he  regards  as  his  hero  freely 
offe rs  him  his  friendship,  and  pro- 
fesses to  distinguish  him  from  the 
mere  rank  and  file  ?  Baroni  had, 
in  his  reception  of  Marcelli,  shown 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart.  One  of  noble  birth, 
however  much  he  may  profess  to 
scorn  his  advantage,  is  never  of- 
fended when  it  is  appreciated  by 
others,  and  he  who  believes  in  his 
own  mental  superiority — as  every 
man  must  who  has  any  mental  su- 
periority in  which  to  believe — is 
certainly  never  unwilling  to  have 
his  claim  to  distinction  recognised. 
The  great  conspirator  had  done  his 
very  best  to  catch  one  victim  more 
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in  the  web  which  he  never  ceased 
to  spin. 

"  I  have  seen  Baroni,"  were  the 
first  words  that  he  said  to  Perillo 
when  the  two  met. 

"And  I,"  answered  the  other, 
"  have  seen  Portia,  Cornelia,  Lu- 
cretia — and  see  what  she  has  given 
me."  With  a  triumphant  air  he 
showed  the  bank-notes.  "  You  will 
not  starve,  Marco,"  he  added. 

"  Baroni  has  given  us  enough 
for  the  present,"  said  Marco,  "  and 
has  told  us  where  to  go  for  a  lodg- 
ing." 

"  Viva  Fltalia  !— 


"  Aliens,  enfans  de  la  patrie  !  " 
shouted  Luigi.      "  One   may   sing 
that  in  London  at  any  rate — 

"  Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive" — 
Centre  nous " 

"  Holloa  !  "  said  a  policeman, 
who  was  passing,  "  that  noise  won't 
do  here." 

"  de  la  Tyrannie  !  " 

continued  Luigi,  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  his  voice  ;  but  his  com- 
panion silenced  him,  and,  having 
obtained  their  direction  from  the 
policeman,  the  two  friends  dived 
into  the  wilds  of  Soho. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  house  to  which  Marco  had 
been  directed  by  Baroni  was  the 
shop  of  one  Casca,  maker  and  sell- 
er of  plaster  casts.  He  was  a  short, 
stout,  fair  man,  with  a  rough  red 
face,  and  a  blue  eye,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  which  cunning  and  brandy 
were  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 
His  clothes  were  always  in  the  last 
stage  of  shabbiness,  and  his  large 
red  hands  encrusted  with  dirt.  He 
was  not  a  bad  workman  in  his  way, 
nor  without  real  artistic  talent; 
but  drink  and  laziness  would  have 
brought  him  and  his  sickly,  help- 
less, English  wife  to  starvation  had 
it  not  been  for  Baroni,  who,  though 
Casca  cared  not  a  straw  for  politics, 
or  indeed  for  anything  but  liquor, 
probably  knew  how  to  make  some 
use  of  him.  There  were  not  many 
persons  who  were  quite  useless  to 
that  active  brain. 

The  two  exiles  found  their  future 
landlord  lounging  against  the  door- 
post, with  a  short,  black,  clay  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  thrust 
into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers. 

Marco  looked  round  him  rather 
in  dismay.  The  narrow,  dark,  close, 
poverty-stricken  street,  where  the 
hot  summer  evening  was  filled  with 
an  unwholesome  odour — the  out- 
side of  the  dark  and  dusty  shop, 
whose  window,  transparent  only 
where  it  was  broken,  was  choked 


with  blackened  plaster-of-Paris  and 
terra  cotta,  and  whose  low  door- 
way was  blocked  up  by  the  disre- 
putable figure  of  Casca  himself,  in 
front  of  whom  a  noisy  dirty  group 
of  children  was  playing  with  rotten 
cabbage-stalks  in  the  gutter, — held 
forth  a  melancholy  prospect  to  one 
to  whom  the  evils  of  exile  and  pov- 
erty were  altogether  new.  Hero- 
ism is  never  put  to  so  great  a  test 
as  when  it  is  confronted  with  sor- 
did and  disgusting  details.  And 
yet,  as  Marco  was  soon  to  learn,  his 
future  lodging  was  luxurious  and 
respectable  compared  with  that  of 
many  of  his  fellow- exiles.  Perillo 
had  no  such  feeling  :  walking  up 
to  the  door,  and  making  one  of  his 
stage  flourishes  with  his  hat, — 

"  The  honour  of  addressing  Sig- 
nor  Casca  1 "  he  asked. 

Signer  Casca  combined  the  ope- 
rations of  smiling,  bowing,  and 
spitting  on  the  pavement,  as  he 
answered, — 

"  Aha  !  Signori  Italiani  !  Yes, 
this  is  Paolo  Casca — at  their  ex- 
cellencies' service.  What  a  fine 
evening !"  he  added  with  an  air  of 
bonhomie,  shaking  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe,  which  he  stuck  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  so  as  to  leave 
half  the  stem  visible. 

"To  Phlegethon  with  your  fine 
evening,  Signor  Paolo  Casca — it 
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might  pass  for  fine  down  there," 
answered  Perillo. 

"Aha!"  replied  Casca,  smiling, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  together, 
as  though  Luigi  had  made  an  ex- 
cellent joke.  "  But  will  not  their 
excellencies  walk  in  ? " 

"  Signer     Baroni "     began 

Marco. 

With  a  smile  of  the  most  intense 
and  confidential  cunning,  Casca  laid 
a  black  forefinger  on  his  red  nose. 
"  Aha  !  "  he  said,  "  that  is  the  af- 
fair !  Yes,  yes,  Signer — we  know 
who  is  a  great  friend  of  Casca." 

They  entered  the  dark  shop. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Marco, "  we  have 
just  come  from  Italy,  and  want  a 
lodging  for  a  time.  Signor  Baroni  " 
— again  came  the  confidential  at- 
tention— "  directed  us  to  you.  Can 
we  have  a  room  or  two  for  the 
present  It " 

Signor  Casca  looked  grave  and 
thoughtful.  "  Their  excellencies 
may  be  accommodated,  but — their 
excellencies  will  see — it  depends. 
It  would  require  an  outlay  to  en- 
tertain their  excellencies  in  the 
way  befitting  their  excellencies' 
position,  and " 

"  Oh ! "  said  Marco,  "  their  excel- 
lencies can  make  that  all  right 
if  you  will  let  them  know  your 
terms." 

Casca  made  him  a  profound  bow ; 
but  Perillo  made  a  gesture  of  warn- 
ing to  his  companion,  and  said, — 

"We  can  manage  for  a  week, 
Signor  Casca,  if  your  apartments 
are  not  too  gorgeous." 

"  They  are  as  cheap  as  they  are 
excellent,  and  as  excellent  as  they 
are  cheap,"  answered  Casca ;  "  and, 
should  their  excellencies  not  object 
to  make  a  trifling  payment  in  ad- 
vance— just  for  form's  sake,"  he 
added,  with  a  careless  wave  of  the 
hand. 

Marco  was  about  to  answer,  but 
Luigi  interrupted  him  again. 

"  Payment  in  advance,  indeed  !" 
he  said.  "  What  are  your  rooms 
like  ? " 

Without  a  word,  Casca  lighted  a 
scrap  of  candle,  which  he  carried 


before  them,  without  a  candlestick, 
to  the  back  of  the  shop,  and  up  a 
dark  and  narrow  staircase,  which 
they  mounted,  not  without  consid- 
erable danger  to  necks  and  limbs, 
by  reason  of  the  flaring  deceitful 
light,  and  of  the  lumber  which  lay 
about  the  landing-places.  Luigi 
took  advantage  of  these  difficulties 
of  ascent  to  whisper  to  Marco,  "  Do 
not  let  him  know  we  have  money 
about  us." 

Arrived  at  the  second  floor,  their 
host  threw  open  a  door  with  an  air 
of  exultation. 

The  room  into  which  they  looked 
was  small,  and  furnished  with  an 
uncovered  table,  three  wooden 
chairs,  a  large  chest,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  a  carpet.  Having  made 
its  tour,  still  in  silence,  Casca  led 
the  others  into  another  leading 
from  it,  and  containing  a  wooden 
bedstead  and  a  chest  of  drawers. 

"  Hm  !  "  said  Luigi,  addressing 
himself,  "  one  of  us  can  sleep  on  a 
sofa  in  the  sitting-room,  and  I  sup- 
pose a  looking-glass  is  obtainable. 
Well,  what  do  you  ask  for  these 
miserable  dens  ? " 

"  For  these  apartments,  and  for 
Madame  Casca's  attendance,  ten 
shillings  a-week." 

Marco,  knowing  nothing  of  Eng- 
lish lodgings,  left  the  bargaining  to 
Luigi,  who  reduced  the  terms  to 
about  four  shillings,  and  paid  a 
week's  rent  in  advance — an  arrange- 
ment with  which  Casca  seemed  so 
well  pleased,  as  to  promise  to  send 
up  a  sofa  and  some  other  neces- 
saries, as  well  as  lights  and  food. 
When  these  had  been  supplied, 
Marco  sat  down  in  utter  weariness 
of  body  and  mind.  Now  that  the 
excitement  of  his  escape  was  over, 
he  thought,  in  spite  of  himself,  of 
what  he  had  given  up — wealth,  a 
brilliant  social  position,  and  all  his 
friends.  He  was  condemned,  per- 
haps for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
to  poverty,  exile,  contempt,  and 
association  with  those  with  whose 
tastes  and  character  he  had  nothing 
in  common,  and  who  had  nothing 
in  common  with  his.  Not  that  he 
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regretted  what  he  had  done — far 
from  it  ;  but  even  the  most  heroic 
enthusiasm  of  youth  must  find 
moments  when  it  is  forced  to  ask 
itself  whether,  after  all,  the  game  is 
worth  the  expense  of  the  candle- 
light. 

Luigi  noticed  his  depression,  and 
put  his  arm  round  his  friend  affec- 
tionately. With  his  usual  tendency 
to  seek  a  classical  or  patriotic  prece- 
dent for  every  possible  occurrence 
of  life,  he  thought  for  a  time,  and 
at  last  discovered  the  consolatory 
fact,  of  which,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  reminded  Marco,  that  Rou- 
get  de  L'Isle  had  very  nearly  starv- 
ed in  a  garret  at  Marseilles.  "  And 
that  reminds  me,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
never  finished  my  song."  So  say- 
ing, he  threw  open  the  window, 
which  looked  down  into  a  back- 
yard, and,  with  great  energy,  finish- 
ed singing  the  great  Republican 
hymn  to  a  tail-less  cock  and  some 
ragged  -  looking  hens  that  were 
grubbing  in  a  dust-heap. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  sleep 
which  had  been  sound,  though  full 
of  dreams,  Marco  found  his  friend, 
who  had,  out  of  sheer  Bohemian- 
ism,  insisted  on  sleeping  on  the 
sofa — better  for  Marco  had  it  been 
if  Luigi  had  preferred  the  bed  ! — 
already  up  and  making  coffee. 

"Come,"  said  Perillo,  "you 
must  dress  yourself  in  your  best 
to-day,  for  you  have  to  pay  a  visit 
to  a  lady." 

"  To  a  lady  ] " 

"  To  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi 
— to  the  Spartan  mother  —  in  a 
word,  to  the  Signora  Olivieri.  She 
is  dying  to  see  you." 

"  Had  we  not  better  wait  a  few 
days  1  I  take  it  we  shall  have  to 
go  in  some  clothes  that  are  decent, 
at  all  events/'  answered  Marco, 
looking  at  his  own,  which  were  cer- 
tainly not  such  as  are  usually  worn 
in  society. 

"  I  am  proud  of  my  rags,"  an- 
swered Luigi.  "  They  represent,  as 
it  were,  the  torn  banner  of  the 
divine  liberty,  streaming  like  a 
thunder-cloud  against  the  wind. 


Great  men  have  been  in  rags — 
Homer,  Belisarius " 

"  But  I  expect,"  answered  Marco, 
smiling,  "  they  would  have  been 
glad  enough  to  have  found  a  tailor 
who  would  have  given  them  credit. 
And  I  am  not  a  great  man,  dear 
Luigi,  whatever  you  may  be." 

Being  unable  to  think  of  a  histo- 
rical parallel  for  not  making  a  morn- 
ing call  on  the  ground  of  not  being 
well  enough  dressed — the  nearest 
approach  to  it  that  he  could  call  to 
mind  being  that  Curtius  put  on  his 
best  armour  before  leaping  into  the 
gulf — Luigi  was  not  satisfied,  but 
still  thought  it  his  duty  to  yield 
to  Marco,  in  whom  he  implicitly 
believed. 

Still,  although  he  was  unwilling 
to  present  himself  before  Madame 
Olivieri  in  his  present  shabby  con- 
dition, Marco  had  no  reason  for  ne- 
glecting to  keep  his  word  to  Baroni. 
So  he  called  on  him  according  to 
his  appointment. 

"Well,  Marco,"  said  Baroni,  "I 
am  glad  to  see  you.  Did  you  find 
Casca's  1  I  fear  you  were  disap- 
pointed if  you  expected  better  ac- 
commodation." 

"  It  is  not  magnificent,  certainly," 
said  Marco. 

"I  know  that,  but  economy  is 
everything  just  now.  Our  funds 
are  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and " 

"  I  should  not  think  of  being  a 
burden  on  them,"  answered  Marco. 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  did  not  mean 
that  for  a  moment.  However,  you 
shall  be  able  to  lodge  better  soon. 
You  will  have  to  see  pupils,  you 
know." 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  some- 
how, no  doubt." 

"  No  doubt.     How  is  Perillo  1 " 

"  Oh,  the  same  as  ever,  and  in  as 
good  spirits.  By  the  way,  he  is 
well  supplied  with  money  by  Ma- 
dame Olivieri,  who,  it  seems,  has 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  me." 

"  Go  to  her.  You  will  find  her 
a  kind  and  useful  friend,  and  a 
friend  to  the  cause  also.  There  is 
one  warning,  however,  that  I  must 
give  you  :  do  not  talk  about  me,  or 
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your  knowledge  of  me,  to  her  or  to 
any  one  else,  more  than  you  can 
help — not  even  to  Perillo.  You 
understand  1  You  see  I  trust  you." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  always." 

"  When  shall  you  visit  Madame 
Olivieri?" 

"  In  two  or  three  days ; — this 
week,  at  all  events." 

"  Let  me  see — this  is  Wednes- 
day. Come  to  me  again  on  Mon- 
day, at  the  same  hour  as  to-day.  I 
shall  no  doubt  be  able  by  that  time 
to  put  you  in  the  way  of  earning 
some  money.  You  have  enough  to 
last  till  then?" 

"  Ample,  thanks  to  your  loan." 

"  I  have  now  only  to  say,  do  not 
engage  your  lodgings  beyond  next 
week,  and  take  no  step  of  any  im- 
portance without  letting  me  know. 
Do  you  know  any  one  in  London  1 " 

"  Only  yourself  and  Perillo." 

"Well,  keep  clear  of  every  one 
for  the  present,  and  stay  at  home. 
I  have  good  reasons.  You  will 
want  amusement,  by  the  way.  Are 
you  a  reader?  You  see  I  have 
plenty  of  books,  which  I  will  lend 
you  with  pleasure." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  I  think, 
with  my  present  views,  I  could  not 
do  better  than  learn  English." 

"  You  are  right.  I  will  send 
you  a  grammar  and  dictionary  and 
some  books.  But,  whatever  you 
read,  I  hope  you  will  read  this," 
he  added,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  volume  of  Dante — "  this,  the 
gospel  of  every  true  Italian.  You 
will  never  despair  of  our  country 
nor  grow  slack  in  the  cause  of — 
but  no  doubt  you  know  this  as  well 
as  I.  Have  you  a  copy,  or  do  you 
carry  Dante  in  your  heart  and 
memory  only  1 "  Baroni  spoke  with 
a  touch  of  enthusiasm  in  his  usually 
calm  voice. 

"  I  know  Dante  well,  but  have 
no  copy  with  me,"  said  Marco. 

Baroni  went  to  the  shelf,  and 
took  from  it  a  volume  plainly 
bound,  and  wrote  in  the  fly-leaf  at 
the  beginning, — 

"  To  his  Brother  Marco  Marcelli. 

Alessandro  Baroiii." 


"  Exoriare    aliquis    nostris    ex    ossibus 
ultor" 

Marco  reverently  put  his  lips 
to  the  book.  "  I  have  sealed  my 
faith  to  the  Republic  of  Italy," 
he  said. 

"  If  I  mistake  not  you  will  be 
one  of  the  very  best  of  its  citi- 
zens," Baroni  answered.  "  Only 
be  patient  and  discreet.  I  may  not 
live  to  see  the  great  day  when 
Rome  will  again  be  the  centre  of 
a  great  republic,  but  I  doubt  not 
that  you  will." 

"  Who  will  lead  us  there  if  not 
you  1 "  asked  Marco. 

"  Who  knows  ?  Yourself  perhaps. 
Every  great  cause  has  its  Moses — 
its  desert-chief  who  views  the  land 
of  promise  from  afar,  but  may  not 
enter.  I  have  learned  to  know 
something  of  men  by  this  time,  and 
I  see  that  it  will  be  your  own  fault 
alone  if  you  fail  to  become — per- 
haps its  Joshua  ;  who  knows  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  content  if  I  can  do 
something  for  Italy,  and  then  let 
her  throw  me  aside,"  said  Marco 
with  animation,  the  words  of  Baroni 
calling  the  colour  to  his  cheek  and 
making  his  eyes  glow  as  Italian 
eyes  can. 

"  But  Italy  will  not  be  content 
save  with  the  whole  of  you,"  said 
Baroni.  "  You  must  even  submit 
to  be  great  if  she  wills  it." 

"  I  will  be  whatever  she  may 
will,"  Marco  answered. 

"  In  those  words  you  have  said 
all,"  replied  Baroni—4'  '  Whatever 
Italy  wills  ! '  And  now,  dear  Mar- 
celli, au  revoir.  Remember  what 
I  have  said,  and  let  me  see  you  on 
Monday." 

Baroni  was  one  who  habitually 
and  on  principle  treated  a  man  ac- 
cording to  his  first  impression  of 
him.  The  great  conspirator  flat- 
tered himself  that  his  instinct  was 
unerring  in  this  matter,  and  not 
without  much  cause.  In  Marco 
he  rightly  read  the  possession  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  sense 
and  intellect,  and  a  great  deal 
of  generous,  youthful  enthusiasm, 
qualified  by  a  firmness  and  energy 
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such  as  are  seldom  found  in  youth, 
together  with  an  independence  and 
honesty  of  character  such  as  are 
seldom  found  at  any  age.  He  also 
saw  that  this  youthful  enthusiasm 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would 
never  be  destroyed,  but  only  fixed 
and  regulated,  by  experience ;  while 
the  capacities  for  thought  and 
action  would  constantly  develop 
themselves  more  and  more.  In 
short,  Baroni  perceived  that  he  had 
before  him  a  good  subject  to  edu- 
cate into  a  most  useful  assistant — 
perhaps  a  successor.  It  was  men 
of  Marco's  type — men  of  ability  and 
honour,  and  of  good  birth,  educa- 
tion and  presence,  who  were  so  rare 
in  his  party  and  yet  so  much  re- 
quired. The  best  of  those  who 
desired  a  political  change  were,  at 
the  same  time,  altogether  hostile  to 
the  idea  of  a  republic ;  and  Baroni 
could  not  help  feeling,  without  a 
tinge  of  vanity  in  the  thought,  that 
he  himself  was  as  infinitely  the 
first  among  the  republicans  of 
Italy  in  intellect  and  culture  as  he 
was  in  influence.  Among  French- 
men, Poles,  and  Germans  he  could 
find  equals  ;  but,  as  far  as  Italy 
was  concerned,  his  new  follower 
was  the  greatest  acquisition  that 
he  had  made  for  a  long  time. 


On  his  return  to  his  lodgings 
Marco  began  forthwith  to  throw 
himself  energetically  into  the  study 
of  English  grammar,  with  a  view 
to  giving  lessons  in  Italian.  His 
friend  Perillo  occupied  himself 
with  walking  about  the  streets  and 
losing  glasses  of  lemonade  at  domi- 
noes to  the  habitues  of  those  cafes 
about  Leicester  Square  and  the 
Haymarket  to  which  his  compa- 
triots resorted.  He  often  endeav- 
oured to  induce  Marco  to  accom- 
pany him ;  but  the  latter,  with  all 
his  ideas  of  fraternity  and  equality, 
was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  at 
heart  to  care  to  sit  the  evening 
through,  playing  dominoes  in  ob- 
scure cafes  with  persons  whom,  in 
his  own  country,  he  would  have 
carefully  avoided.  He  therefore 
willingly  followed  the  advice  of 
Baroni,  and  kept  much  to  himself. 
These  airs  of  superiority,  and  the 
fact  of  his  apparently  having  no 
immediate  lack  of  money,  had 
another  and  no  slight  effect  on  his 
comfort,  in  that  they  secured  him 
extraordinary  attention  and  respect 
from  Signor  Casca,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  chronic  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion, seemed  to  have  a  wonderfully 
sharp  eye  for  his  own  profit. 

And  thus  many  days  passed  by. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


This  monotonous  manner  of  liv- 
ing, without  pleasure  or  society,  very 
soon  grew  intolerably  wearisome 
to  Marco,  whose  age  and  tempera- 
ment alike  led  him  to  look  on  life 
as  to  be  enjoyed,  after  all.  He  had 
the  consolation,  indeed  —  and  to 
him  it  was  a  real  consolation — of 
feeling  that  he  was  suffering  for 
what  he  thought  the  right  ;  but 
still  no  man  can  be  at  boiling-point 
every  day,  and  all  day  long,  in 
matters  of  patriotism  any  more 
than  in  matters  of  love,  especially 
when  his  sufferings,  though  grand 
in  idea,  are  as  terribly  unrom  antic 
in  reality  as  were  those  of  Marco 
in . Street.  It  was  a  real  event 


in  his  life  when  he  at  length,  in 
company  with  Perillo,  made  his 
long  -  intended  visit  to  Madame 
Olivieri.  That  lady,  whom  they 
found  quite  alone,  received  both 
most  graciously,  more  especially 
the  new  acquaintance. 

"  Our  friend  Luigi  gave  me  such 
an  account  of  you  when  he  was 
good  enough  to  call  on  me  the 
other  day,"  she  said  to  Marco, 
when  the  introduction  had  taken 

place.  "  It  seems  you  are  a 

what  was  it,  Luigi  1  But  I  know 
it  was  very  high  praise." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  Luigi  speaks 
too  well  of  me,"  answered  Marco  ; 
"  but  I  assure  you  in  return  that, 
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•whatever  he  has  said  of  me,  he  has 
made  you  out  a  heroine  of  the  first 
water — and  now  that  I  see  you  I 
can  well  believe  it.'; 

"  Ah  well !  I  am  afraid  that 
Luigi  is  not  the  only  one  who 
knows  how  to  flatter.  Let  us  con- 
gratulate each  other  instead ;  and 
first  of  all  on  your  own  safety, 
which  I  do  most  heartily.  Liberty, 
even  in  London,  is  better  than  a 
prison,  though  in  Naples." 

Marco  looked  a  little  grave.  "  I 
can  hardly  bear  to  be  congratulated 
on  that,  Madame.  I  heard  to-day 
that  all  who  were  arrested — Pevesi, 
Mela,  Alberti,  Siri,  Magni,  Pierot- 
ti,  Degola,  seven  true  and  brave 
friends  of  mine  and  Italy's — have 
no  hope  of  escaping  death  or  life- 
long imprisonment.  I  feel  almost 
a  coward  that  I  am  here." 

Madame  Olivieri  changed  her 
tone,  and,  looking  intensely  grave 
and  sympathetic,  held  out  her 
hand. 

"They  are  friends  of  mine  too, 
if  they  are  friends  of  Italy.  My 
dear  friend — for  you,  too,  are  one 
of  them — I  sympathise  with  you 
indeed." 

He  bent  over  her  hand.  "I 
thank  you  in  their  name,  Madame," 
he  said.  His  own  voice  had  a  little 
of  the  same  power  as  Baroni's — at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  the  lady.  She 
was  taken  a  little  by  surprise,  too. 
She  had  expected  to  see  a  raw, 
enthusiastic  student,  or  else  a  regu- 
lar political  Bohemian  of  the  type 
that  we  all  know  so  well,  and  she 
saw  a  handsome,  sufficiently  well- 
dressed  gentleman,  of  graceful  ad- 
dress, and  with  nothing  whatever 
outre  about  him  to  other  than 
English  eyes.  He,  on  his  part,  was 
less  unprepared,  for  he  had  seen  the 
prima  donna  on  the  stage  of  the 
San  Carlo  ;  but  still  he  did  not 
expect  to  find  her  so  beautiful  by 
nature ;  and  he  felt  that  pleasant 
and  half-startling  sensation  that  we 
undergo  when  some  voice  that  we 
have  only  heard  addressed  to  all 
the  world  in  song  is  directed  to 
ourselves  in  friendly  speech. 


Still,  however  much  interest  Ma- 
dame Olivieri  might  be  disposed 
to  take  in  her  new  acquaintance, 
it  was  plain  that  there  would  be  a 
most  unequal  war  between  them  in 
case  their  characters  should  ever 
happen  to  come  in  conflict,  or  either 
should  at  any  time  wish  to  make  his 
or  her  influence  over  the  other  su- 
preme. After  all,  Marco,  whatever 
his  natural  strength  of  character 
might  be,  was  still  quite  young, 
inexperienced,  and  unaware  of  his 
powers ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  was  no  longer  very  young  for 
a  woman,  had  learned  to  know  the 
world  much  better  than  the  gener- 
ality even  of  experienced  men  ever 
learn  to  know  it,  and  was,  besides, 
a  trained  and  finished  actress,  with 
all  the  prestige  of  being  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  prime  donne  in  all 
Europe — a  woman  who  had  con- 
versed with  more  than  one  crowned 
head,  and  had  found  out,  as  she 
used  to  tell  her  republican  friends, 
how  little  there  is  in  it.  Above  all, 
she  was  beautiful,  and  skilled  in 
making  use  of  that  advantage  to 
the  full.  It  was,  therefore,  all  the 
more  complimentary  to  Marco's  ap- 
pearance and  manner  that,  he  made 
so  favourable  a  first  impression  ; 
and,  concerning  the  value  of  first 
impressions,  the  theory  of  Madame 
Olivieri  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  Baroni. 

He  was  still  holding  the  hand 
which  she  had  held  out  to  him 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
street-door,  followed  by  the  en- 
trance of  Sir  Herbert  Weston. 
The  young  Englishman  had  learned 
from  the  servant  that  Madame  was 
not  alone,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  find  again  with  her  the  bete  noire 
of  his  last  visit.  He  did  not  recog- 
nise Perillo  at  once,  in  consequence 
of  the  Italian's  being  so  very  much 
better  dressed  and  so  much  cleaner 
altogether  than  before,  and  when 
he  did  see  who  it  was,  he  barely  be- 
stowed on  him  so  much  as  a  stare, 
but  took  the  hand  of  the  Signora, 
who  received  him  warmly,  and  with 
her  sweetest  and  brightest  smile. 
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"Let  me    introduce   you,"   she 
"  Sir  Herbert  Weston,  Mon- 


t  ieur  le  Comte  Marco  dei 

"Pardon,  Signora.  I  will  not 
jisk  you  to  call  me  *  Citizen,'  but  I 
am  henceforth  '  Monsieur ;  only,  if 
you  please." 

She  laughed.  "  Luigi  was  right, 
1  hen — he  called  you  'a  Robespierre/ 
if  I  remember.  But  I  will  indulge 
you,  especially  as  I  agree  with 
you.  Sir  Herbert,  this  is  my  friend, 
fSignor  Marcelli,  and  this  is  my 
\7ery  much  older  friend,  Doctor 
Perillo.  By  the  way,  I  think  you 
gentlemen  met  here  once  before, 
did  you  not?" 

Weston  bowed  slightly  to  the 
avvocato.  "I  believe  I  had  that 
honour,"  he  said.  The  other,  who 
had  been  most  unusually  silent 
since  he  entered  the  room,  laid  his 
.hand  on  his  heart,  and  bowed  in  an 
exaggerated  fashion. 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to 
strike  Madame  Olivieri.  She 
glanced  meaningly  at  Weston,  and 
~chen  at  Marco,  to  whom  she  said, — 

"You  are  a  friend  of  Signor 
Baroni,  are  you  not  ? " 

"  He  himself  honours  me  by  call- 
ing me  so." 

"  Do  you  see  him  often  ? " 

Marco  thought  of  Baroni's  in- 
junction as  to  discretion.  "  I  have 
seen  him  only  twice,"  he  answered. 

"  I  envy  you,  Signor  Marcelli.  I 
wn  dying  to  see  him.  Is  it  true 
lie  hates  women  ? " 

"I  cannot  suppose  so  great  a 
man  to  have  so  great  a  weak- 
ness." 

Madame  Olivieri  did  not  reply, 
but  looked  as  though  she  expected 
Marco  to  say  something  more.  The 
latter,  however,  remained  silent — 
i  silence  which  she  took  care 
should  be  as  awkward  as  possible. 
Presently  she  said, — 

"By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  you  may  talk  quite  freely 
before  Sir  Herbert  Weston.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  an  Englishman — 
in  the  second,  he  loves  Italy." 

"And  therefore  hopes  for  your 
farther  acquaintance,  Signor  Mar- 


celli,"  said  Weston  himself,  in  good 
Italian. 

Marco's  face  brightened.  "  Ah," 
he  said,  "  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  of 
friends  to  Italy  !  If  you  love  Italy 
you  are  my  friend  at  once — and 
you  speak  the  language,  too.  Do 
you  know  Baroni  ? " 

Weston  was  a  little  put  out  by 
hearing  an  Italian  refugee  talk  to 
him  on  so  completely  equal  a  foot- 
ing. It  was  not  often  that  he 
found  himself  unable  to  patron- 
ise. "I  do  not  know  him,"  he 
said,  "  but  am  most  anxious  to 
do  so." 

"If  you  really  wish  it " 

Marco  began,  but  stopped.  "  But 
I  do  not  wish,"  he  continued,  "  to 
promise  more  than  I  can  perform. 
I  have  no  doubt  Signor  Baroni 
would  be  delighted  to  receive  an 
Englishman  who  loves  Italy,  and 
particularly  Sir  Herbert  Weston, — 
but  I  am  myself  only  a  recent 
acquaintance  of  his.  I  will  tell 
him  of  your  wish,  however." 

"  What  absurd  mysteries  these 
are  ! "  exclaimed  Madame  Olivieri. 
"  I  am  become  so  English,  and 
love  openness  for  my  part.  I  hate 
mystery  and  cloaks  and  daggers. 
It  is  childish  and  of  the  stage. 
What  possible  harm  can  there  be 
in  an  English  milord  calling  on 
Baroni?" 

"  I  see  no  harm,  indeed,"  said 
Marco,  "  but " 

"  Well,"  said  Weston,  "  let  it  be 
so.  If  Signor  Marcelli  will  be 
good  enough  to  tell  Signor  Baroni 
of  my  desire  to  be  introduced  to 
him ;' 

"  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure," 
answered  Marco,  "  and  let  you 
know  the  result  at  once.  Where 
are  you  to  be  heard  of,  so  that  I 
may  send  you  word  ?" 

"  At  the  Burlington  Club  ;  here 
is  my  card.  And  your  address  ?" 

"  Number  — , Street." 


Street  V 


"  Oh!"  interrupted  Madame  Oli- 
vieri hastily,  "I  will  take  charge 
of  any  message  for  Signor  Marcelli. 
You  understand?"  she  added  aside 
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to  Western.  "  You  must  allow 
these  conspirators  to  have  their 
mysteries.  It  is  their  very  breath 
— they  cannot  breathe  in  the  open 
air,  like  you  and  me." 

Marco  now  rose  to  leave.  "  This 
is  a  very  short  visit/'  she  continued, 
turning  to  him,  "  but  let  me  see 
you  again,  very  soon.  I  shall  not 
be  leaving  London  yet,  nor,  I  sup- 
pose, shall  you.  I  am  always  at 
home  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
and  more  often  than  not  on  any 
other  day  as  well."  And  so  ended 
Marco's  first  interview  with  Mad- 
ame Olivieri. 

Weston,  however,  remained. 
The  Lindsays  had  formed  their 
plans  for  the  autumn,  and  were  go- 
ing out  of  town  in  a  week  or  two, 
and  so,  as  he  had  promised  to  go 
down  with  them,  he  had  come  to 
bid  good-bye  to  the  Signora. 

As  the  two  Italians  walked 
backed  to  Soho,  Perillo  appeared 
to  be  unusually  put  out.  He 
lighted  a  cigar  rather  fiercely,  and 
began  to  smoke  in  silence. 

"  Why,"  said  Marco,  "  what  has 
become  of  all  your  enthusiasm  for 
la  Olivieri  1 " 

"  Bah,"  answered  his  friend,  "  it 
is  not  about  the  Signora."  Some- 
how he  was  disappointed  that 
nothing  more  had  come  from  the 
interview  between  his  hero  and 
heroine,  though,  no  doubt,  he 
would  have  been  very  puzzled  to 
'say  what  more  he  could  have  ex- 
pected. He  felt,  however,  in  a 
humour  to  vent  his  discontent  on 
somebody,  and,  as  he  believed 
too  much  both  in  Marco  and  in 
Madame  Olivieri  to  find  fault  with 
either  of  them,  he  began  to  abuse 
Weston. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  ac- 
cursed puppy  as  that  English- 
man ?"  he  said.  "  I  hate  England 
and  the  English  —  every  one  of 
them.  I  suppose  he  thought  we 
were  not  fit  to  clean  his  boots." 

"  I  expect  he  was  right  if  he  did 
think  so,"  said  Marco,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  am  afraid  if  either  you  or  I 
tried  his  hand  at  boot-cleaning 


not  much  would  come  of  it.  I 
cannot  even  clean  my  own,  much 

less  Sir ,  what  was  the  name  1 

These  English  names  are  terrible  to 
catch." 

Luigi  was  scowling  like  a  stage- 
villain.  "  What  can  such  as  he 
want  to  see  Baroni  for?"  he 
growled. 

"  It  seems  to  me  natural 
enough,"  answered  Marco.  "  It  is 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  being 
a  great  man  that  all  the  world 
wants  to  see  you."  Had  Marco 
known  how  little  Englishmen  in 
general  troubled  their  heads  about 
Baroni  at  all,  and  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  few  who  did,  he 
would  scarcely  have  said  this.  But 
then  he  was  of  the  age  which  is 
inclined  to  take  for  granted  that 
all  the  world  has  but  one  pair  of 
eyes.  "  And  do  you  know,  Luigi, 
I  think  you  are  unjust,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  For  my  own  part,  I  took 
rather  a  fancy  to  the  milord.  He 
is  a  fine-looking  fellow,  and  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  friend  to  Italy." 

"  He  is  an  accursed  aristocrat," 
growled  Luigi  again.  He  was  al- 
ready in  heart  comparing  the 
young  baronet  with  Coriolanus,  or 
drawing  some  equally  ingenious 
parallel,  and  looking  significantly 
at  the  lamp-posts. 

Such  was  the  impression  made 
by  Weston  upon  Marco  and  Perillo 
respectively.  They,  for  their  part, 
had  made  little  or  none  upon 
Weston,  except  that  the  one  was 
very  ridiculous  and  the  other 
rather  independent,  and  that,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  room  of 
both  was  very  much  better  than 
their  company. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  said 
Madame  Olivieri  to  him.  "  I  was 
afraid  you  had  forgotten  my 
caprice." 

"  How  cruel  you  always  are, 
Signora  !  When  shall  I  make  you 
understand  that  your  requests " 

"  Are  nonsense,  I  suppose  you 
mean.  Well,  you  are  right.  I  am 
a  very  capricious  person,  and  I 
love  to  give  the  people  I  like  all 
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ttie  trouble  I  can.  You  are  not 
going  out  of  London  just  yet  1" 

"  I  can  only  answer  by  asking  as 
before,  Are  you  1 " 

"  I  never  know  what  I  am  going 
to  do  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
But  see  here.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
Vienna,  another  from  St  Peters- 
burg, another  from  Lisbon.  They 
are  all  willing  to  give  any  price  for 
me,  and  all  want  me  to  go  at  once. 
What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  a  most  un- 
decided person,  and  so  I  keep  on 
staying  here.  After  all,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  money  only.  St 
I'etersburg  is  a  terrible  journey — 
Lisbon  a  hateful  climate — and,  en 
bmne  Italienne,  I  hate  Vienna. 
My  only  reason  for  going  there 
would  be  to  plunder  the  Tedeschi." 

"Well,  then,  you  will  certainly 
see  me  again." 

"  Of  course  I  shall."  The  style 
she  chose  to  assume  at  present 
was  that  of  the  imperious  beauty 
— a  rdle  in  which  she  had  often 
been  successful  on  the  stage,  nor 
less  often  off  it.  "You  have  got 
to  make  friends  with  Baroni.  But 
come  before  that,  for  I  fear  I  must 
dismiss  you  now.  I  have  to  dress 
— I  am  going  to  a  theatre,  and 
have  to  dine  first." 

"Which  theatre?" 

"  The  St  James's." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  I  may  see  you 
again  this  evening." 


"  Good.  I  shall  be  with  one  or 
two  other  people  of  my  own  sort — 
singers  out  of  work  :  but  you  may 
come  to  my  box,  if  you  like." 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  she 
went  again  to  the  drawer  where 
she  kept  her  memoranda.  Having 
taken  out  that  in  which  she  had 
written  the  entry  concerning  Mar- 
co, she  re-opened  it  at  the  same 
page  as  before  ;  but,  instead  of 
writing,  she  sat  over  it  in  a 
thoughtful  attitude.  "  How  I  hate 
it  all ! "  she  at  last  exclaimed ;  "  but 
it  must  be — there  is  no  other 
way."  With  a  deep  sigh  she 
plunged  the  pen  into  the  ink  and 
began  a  fresh  paragraph  under  the 
head  of  Marco  Marcelli,  beginning, 
as  before,  with  the  date.  Then 
she  stopped  and  thought  again. 
"  I  felt  so  sure  this  last  time — I 
had  laid  my  plans  so  well !  Well, 
I  am  sure  of  one  thing  now — I 
have  only  to  try  this  once  more. 
The  difficulty  is  not  in  becoming 
Milady  Weston,  I  fancy — and  then 
I  close  you  for  ever,"  she  added, 
looking  at  the  book, — "  and  many 
other  things.  I  suppose  life  will 
be  weary  enough,  even  so — but  it 
will  at  least  be  the  weariness  of 
rest — and  freedom." 

So  she  added  to  the  entry, 

"August  — th.  Lodging  with 

Perillo,  at  P.  C.'s,  in St. 

Has  been  twice  with  Baroni." 
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COBNELIUS      O'DOWD. 


DISENDOWED   DIPLOMACY. 


THE  honourable  member  for 
Middlesex,  who  has  a  good  deal 
of  Diogenes  about  him,  has  been 
"rolling  his  tub"  in  this  moment 
of  general  confusion  and  turmoil. 
Seeing  the  facility  with  which  the 
House  has  accepted  the  notion 
of  bowling  over  the  Irish  Church, 
that  astute  and  very  original  mem- 
ber has  conceived  the  idea  of  ap- 
plying the  same  measure  to  dip- 
lomacy. 

All  that  has  been  urged  against 
bishops  comes  with  a  tenfold  force 
against  plenipotentiaries;  and  while, 
in  the  one  case,  there  is  a  large 
party  who  desire  to  maintain  the 
Church,  the  world  would  be  sorely 
puzzled  where  to  look  for  the  ad- 
herents of  diplomacy  outside  the 
small  circle  of  the  office-holders 
themselves. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  all  the  stock 
arguments  that  are  levelled  at  the 
Irish  Establishment  apply,  only  with 
more  force,  to  the  diplomatic  body. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  small  close  guild, 
to  which  only  the  highly  born  or 
highly  protected  are  eligible.  It  is 
maintained  for  the  few  in  manifest 
contempt  for  the  wishes  of  the 
many.  Its  successes  are  more  than 
doubtful — its  cost  totally  out  of 
proportion  to  its  efficiency ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  cheaper,  simpler,  and  less  os- 
tentatious system  could  be  devised, 
which  could  do  all  that  the  public 
has  need  of,  and  neither  shock  the 
tax-payer  nor  swell  the  income-tax. 
It  is  more  than  "like  case  like  rule," 
for  diplomacy  has  no  prescriptive 
rights.  There  were  no  grants,  no 
endowments,  in  its  favour.  No  piety 
ever  thought  of  rearing  an  em- 
bassy-house, nor  has  the  most  fer- 
vent zeal  yet  endowed  a  "  chan- 
cellerie."  Neither  has  antiquity 
hallowed  the  system,  nor  bestowed 
on  the  present  incumbents  a  herit- 


age of  glebes  and  lands.  And,  last 
of  all,  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  F.  O.  never  pretended  to 
apostolic  succession  in  the  line,  or 
affected  to  say  that  our  soft-voiced 
attaches  were  the  lineal  descend- 
ants- of  some  St  Patrick  of  the 
craft. 

MrLabouchere  says,  Here  are  cer- 
tain churches  without  parishioners. 
To  whom  does  the  envoy  at  Munich 
preach  ]  What  cure  of  souls  has  he 
of  Berne  1  It  is  a  cruel  taunt  for 
him  to  call  for  any  despatches 
from  these  places,  that  the  house 
might  themselves  judge  what  were 
the  interests  which  these  mis- 
sions treat  of,  and  how  they 
deal  with  them.  Take  the  case 
of  any  fluent  letter- writer — take 
one  of  that  gifted  class  called  "  our 
own  correspondents  "  —  and  ask 
him  to  write  a  weekly,  ay,  or  a 
monthly,  despatch  from  Stuttgart  or 
the  Hague,  and  will  you  not -see 
to  what  dire  straits  you  reduce  a 
man  of  resource  and  expedients  1 
What  ransacking  of  history  for  a 
bit  of  local  colour ;  what  straining 
of  fancy  for  an  apt  similitude ; 
what  chemistry  to  analyse  the 
turbid  liquor  of  daily  life,  and  de- 
tect if  there  be  seen  even  a  grain 
of  true  metal  in  the  residuum ! 
And  are  not  envoys  and  plenipo- 
tentiaries own  correspondents — 
"own"  and  special1?  not,  indeed, 
selected,  as  would  the  '  Times '  or 
the  '  Telegraph,'  from  any  especial 
reference  to  the  sort  of  news  their 
readers  desire,  but  for  qualities 
quite  apart  from  all  brilliancy  of 
description,  or  any  graphic  power 
of  narrative. 

The  most  moderate  enemy  of  the 
Irish  Church  never  asked  that  the 
sermons  and  charges  of  the  right 
reverend  Bench  should  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  that 
hon.  members  might  satisfy  them- 
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selves  as  to  the  amount  of  piety, 
zeal,  and  learning  displayed  by  the 
great  teachers  of  the  people.  Yet 
the  member  for  Middlesex  did  not 
scruple  to  ask,  What  good  thing 
had  ever  come  out  of  Stuttgart; 
and  what  words  of  warning,  i.e., 
advice,  had  we  ever  received  from 
Munich  1 

He  made  a  strong  case,  because 
he  came  into  court  as  what  in  Ire- 
land is  called  an  approver.  He 
was  a  Queen's  evidence  all  through. 
Be  had  been  himself  a  sworn  mem- 
ber of  the  conspiracy  he  denounced. 
"  The  doctor  is  a  good  man,  for  he 
kiows  what  wickedness  is  \"  The 
hon.  member  could  tell  the  House 
what  sort  of  men  attaches  were, 
and  what  sort  of  lives  they  led. 
If  the  inefficiency  of  the  system  was 
to  be  its  condemnation,  who  could 
expose  it  more  thoroughly1?  It 
was  almost  a  cruel  irony,  how- 
ever, to  call  for  the  despatches  of 
those  small  missions,  which  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  real 
centres  of  political  interest  as  a 
petty  sessions  does  to  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery. 

A.  motion  to  reform  the  diplo- 
matic service  by  Mr  Labouchere 
is  not  very  unlike  what  would  be 
aa  attempt  by  Dr  Manning  to  in- 
troduce changes  in  the  'Book  of 
Common  Prayer.'  This  gentleman, 
who,  with  many  an  eccentricity,  is 
a  man  of  strong  purpose  and  invin- 
cible determination,  and  with  abik 
ity  which  all  his  oddities  cannot 
nask,  would  seem  to  have  taken  a 
sort  of  Hannibal  oath  against  his 
late  craft.  I  have  heard  he  was  not 
always  regarded  as  a  blessing  by 
the  chief  he  served  under  ;  and  if 
that  chief  chanced  to  be  a  man  of 
small  capacity,  a  pedant,  or  a  pre- 
tender of  any  kind,  I  can  well  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  looked 
-very  gravely  at  the  despatch  that 
informed  him  that  Mr  Labouchere 
was  to  be  attached  to  his  mission, 
and  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
Ids  family.  It  was  pretty  much 
like  telling  a  timid  household  that 
they  were  to  take  charge  of  a 


twelvemonth  -  old  tiger,  and  do- 
mesticate him  with  the  cats  of  the 
family. 

Gifted  with  an  imperturbable  tem- 
per, a  grim  humour,  and  a  love  of 
ridicule,  from  which  he  would  not 
exempt  himself,  he  was  the  unspar- 
ing foe  of  all  affectations.  Heaven 
help  the  chief  who  would  have  sent 
him  down  a  bombastic  despatch  to 
copy,  or  a  foolish  note,  or  a  weak 
reply  to  deliver !  No  remorse  on 
the  score  of  discipline  would  re- 
strain the  attache  from  commenting 
on  his  Minister ;  and  as  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  reading,  and 
with  a  consummate  memory,  con- 
troversy with  him  was  not  the 
pleasant  thing  a  plenipotentiary 
might  think  it. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  hands  of  this 
gentleman  the  diseudowment  of 
diplomacy  has  been  committed ; 
and  if  I  bore  any  grudge  to  the  craft, 
which  I  am  far  from  doing,  I  would 
not  wish  it  a  more  dangerous 
enemy. 

Who  better  than  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows  that  diplomacy,  like  con- 
fidence, is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  1 
We  must  have  nurseries  for  our 
plenipotentiaries  as  for  our  pines. 
The  Hague  and  Stuttgart  are  but 
paddocks  where  the  winner  of  some 
future  Derby  canters  in  wild  free- 
dom. To  ask  for  proofs  of  intelli- 
gence from  men  in  such  posts,  is  like 
asking  one  to  dance  without  music. 
But,  in  reality,  these  small  mis- 
sions have  other  uses.  They  are, 
in  their  dreary  monotony,  their  in- 
supportable etiquette  and  inscrut- 
able dulness,  admirable  normal 
schools  for  that  dignified  gravity  of 
demeanour  which  is  supposed  to  be 
diplomatic.  Nemo  repentefuit  tur- 
pissimus,  it  takes  ten  years  to  make 
even  an  attorney,  but  it  takes  still 
longer  to  quench  in  a  man's  nature 
every  spark  and  flicker  of  geniality 
— to  make  him  dull,  dreary,  and 
silent — a  listener  that  does  not 
seem  to  hear,  and  a  talker  that 
enunciates  no  opinion. 

It  is  in  the  stern  discipline  of 
the  seminary  that  the  Catholic 
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priest  first  learns  the  rigid  com- 
mand of  feature,  of  gesture,  and  of 
voice  that  the  Church  enjoins,  to 
dash  the  gaiety  of  boyhood  with 
the  dignity  of  the  bishop.  And  so 
our  diplomatists  learn  their  dulness 
in  Bavaria,  and  are  sent  to  acquire 
stupidity  with  the  true  accent  of 
Stuttgart. 

Without  these  small  missions, 
from  which  no  despatches  issue, 
how  would  you  rear  that  great  race 
of  men  who  illustrate  England  in 
the  large  courts  1  You  could  no 
more  improvise  an  envoy  than  an 
admiral.  There  is  a  special  train- 
ing, and  a  great  deal  of  training,  re- 
quired for  the  mere  routine  duties 
of  office.  I  have  one  instance  fully 
in  my  mind  while  I  write.  Sheil, 
who  was  transferred  from  office  at 
home — the  mastership  of  the  mint, 
a  post  with  as  much  relation  to 
foreign  affairs  as  the  ace  of  spades 
bears  to  Whitsuntide — came  out 
to  Italy  as  a  minister  plenipotenti- 
ary. There  is  no  need  to  say  what 
his  abilities  were.  They  who  knew 
him  well  are  aware  that  oratory  was 
but  one  of  his  m  any  excellences.  He 
was  in  scholarship,  historical  know- 
ledge, and  general  acquaintance 
with  Europe,  at  least  the  equal  of 
any  of  his  colleagues ;  while  in  per- 
sonal acuteness,  nice  discrimina- 
tion, and  readiness,  he  was  far  and 
away  above  the  most  of  them. 
French,  which  he  had  acquired  in 
his  youth,  he  spoke  correctly  and 
fluently;  and  such  was  his  aptitude 
in  matters  of  language,  that  he  soon 
made  himself  sufficiently  master  of 
Italian  ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, Sheil  was  essentially  a 
failure  in  diplomacy.  He  was  con- 
tinually embroiled  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  court  to  which  he  was 
accredited,  and  even  his  character  of 
"  Catholic,"  which  might  have  won 
him  confidence  and  influence  among 
them,  failed  to  do  so,  through  the 
indiscretion  which  surrounded  him 
with  men  whose  views  were  known 
to  be  adverse  to  the  Government — 
adverse  even  to  the  dynasty  itself. 

Now,    an    ordinary  diplomatist 


with  a  tithe  of  Shell's  abilities  would 
have  avoided  these  difficulties. 
There  is  no  quality  less  like  an- 
other than  is  the  acuteness  of  the 
diplomatist  and  the  acuteness  of 
the  lawyer.  Shell's  was  the  latter, 
and  he  made  the  great  mistake  of 
supposing  that  it  was  a  master- 
key  that  could  open  the  most  in- 
geniously -  locked  mind  opposed 
to  it. 

I  know  well  all  that  is  said  about 
the  altered  spirit  of  the  age  ;  we 
are  no  longer  in  the  times  of  Stac- 
kelberg  and  Metternich  and  Tal- 
leyrand— the  game  is  now  played 
cartes  sur  table.  We  live  in  an  era 
of  telegraphs  and  truth-telling, 
and  disguises  are  impossible  ;  but 
I'm  not  so  sure  of  all  this.  Cavour 
was  certainly  nearer  the  standard 
of  a  great  negotiator  than  any 
modern  European  statesman  ;  and 
would  you  say  that  Cavour  was  a 
model  of  straightforwardness  and 
plain  dealing  ?  Was  the  game  by 
which  he  annexed  Central  Italy  to 
the  north  played  cartes  sur  table  ? 
Was  the  address  by  which  he 
managed  that  the  declaration  of 
war  should  proceed  from  Austria 
an  evidence  of  perfect  fairness  ] 
Did  he  not  win  the  game  against 
the  French  Emperor  with  four  by 
honours  in  his  hand,  and  score  the 
trick  by  capturing  the  legations 
at  the  very  moment  that  his  an- 
tagonist was  demanding  a  new 
deal? 

And  what  do  you  say  to  Count 
Bismark's  simplicity  and  openness  1 
Is  he  the  incarnation  of  this  new 
epoch  of  candour  and  honesty  ? 
Rotten  as  was  the  fabric  of  that 
cumbrous  old  German  Confedera- 
tion, nothing  short  of  consummate 
skill  could  have  undermined  it  so 
speedily.  And  how,  without  this 
downfall,  could  he  have  humbled 
that  ancient  rival  whose  suprem- 
acy in  the  Diet  had  become  an  in- 
tolerable tyranny  1  What  craft, 
what  perseverance,  what  patience, 
were  needed  for  all  this — what  care 
in  preparation,  and  what  prompti- 
tude in  action  ;  for  it  was  easy  to 
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foresee  that,  if  the  fortunes  of  war 
hung  doubtfully,  France  would  be 
on  the  field  to  dictate  her  own 
terms  to  each  of  the  combatants. 

Even  so  far  as  events  have  gone 
in  Italy,  how  dexterously  has  Bis- 
rnark  negotiated  at  Rome  and  at 
Florence!  To  keep  "friend  with 
the  goat  and  the  cabbage"  is  no 
easy  task,  and  certainly  indicates 
r  o  decline  of  those  qualities  which 
we  are  so  persistently  assured  the 
world  has  done  with. 

Nor  are  we  without  men  amongst 
ourselves  conspicuous  for  thesegif  ts, 
though,  by  mischance,  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  on  the  retired 
list.  Is  it  that  a  grateful  country 
scruples  to  impose  too  far  on  the 
*:eal  and  devotion  of  its  ablest  ser- 
vants, that  it  so  readily  consigns 
them  to  a  pension ;  or  is  it  possible 
that  we  carry  out  the  old  Cove- 
nanter maxim,  and  like  to  keep 
"  our  powder  dry"  for  the  moment 
of  emergency  ? 

At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe  to  show 
us  that  the  age  of  acute  negotiation 
and  fine  diplomacy  has  passed  away, 
or  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  millen- 
nial blessedness  where  truth  and 
candour  are  all-powerful,  where 
fraud  would  be  simply  a  folly,  and 
craft  a  stupid  miscalculation.  Now, 
I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  small  legations  are  the  best 
normal  schools  for  the  sort  of  know- 
ledge you  require,  but  there  are  no 
other.  If  you  have  not  these  you 
must  draft  your  men  undrilled  into 
the  ranks,  and  place  them  under 
fire  without  a  rule  for  their  guid- 
ance or  a  hint  for  their  direction. 
The  questions  which  may  arise  at 
these  small  centres  may  not  be  of 
the  gravest,  nor  threaten  the  widest 
consequences,  but  they  will  often 
require  nice  treatment,  and  that 
peculiar  "light-hand"  management 
which,  however  gifted  the  indi- 
vidual, only  comes  of  habit  and 
daily  exercise. 

The  leading  ambassador  of  Eu- 
rope— the  man  who  in  influence 
and  control  over  questions  of  for- 


eign policy  stands  only  second  to 
the  Secretary  of  State — won  his 
spurs  in  diplomacy  by  a  successful 
treatment  of  the  "  Cagliari "  dis- 
pute at  Naples.  The  member  for 
Middlesex,  with  that  candour  and 
simplicity  which  characterise  him, 
would  say,  "  Why  these  subtleties, 
why  these  disguises  1  let  us  be  mo- 
derate in  our  desires,  and  frank  in 
our  modes  of  obtaining  them.  We 
need  no  craft  if  we  have  no  covet- 
ousness.  We  shall  never  fight  again 
in  Europe,  so  that  we  neither  need 
allies  nor  fear  conventions.  Why 
keep  watchmen  when  we  have  re- 
solved not  to  defend  the  premi- 
ses 1  Let  Russians  and  Frenchmen 
wrangle  if  they  will;  it  is  their 
nature  to  do  so.  If  our  interests 
ever  engage  us  on  the  Continent,  it 
will  be  on  a  question  of  commerce ; 
and  we  can  always  get  a  gentleman 
from  the  manufacturing  districts  to 
transact  such,  who  will  be  more 
conversant  with  tariffs  and  the 
price-current  than  all  your  staff 
of  diplomacy,  backed  by  all  the 
Queen's  messengers  and  all  the 
Queen's  men." 

The  Irish  Church  is  to  be  abol- 
ished because  it  did  not  turn  Ca- 
tholics into  Protestants.  It  failed, 
you  say  —  that  is,  it  failed  to 
do  what  you  strenuously  counter- 
acted; and  whatever  successes  it 
obtained  you  objected  to  as  in- 
gredients of  disturbance.  Your 
diplomacy,  Mr  Labouchere  says, 
has  a  worse  case.  It  has  neither 
secured  you  peace  nor  gained  you 
goodwill  amongst  men.  Your 
agents  neither  popularised  your 
institutions  nor  yourselves.  Spain 
and  Italy  have  made  trial  of  your 
Parliamentary  system,  and  are  they 
proud  of  their  success  1  No  one 
will  imitate  you  in  free -trade. 
How  far  has  your  diplomacy 
strengthened  you  in  the  esteem 
of  foreigners,  raised  the  character 
of  the  nation,  or  exalted  its  credit  1 
You  would  fare  better  with  the 
bagman.  He  would  be,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  more  frank  —  he 
would  certainly  be  more  access- 
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ible ;  he  would  probably  dine  at  the 
table  d'hote,  and  be  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  listen  to  popular  opinions, 
and  at  times  to  refute  or  correct 
popular  errors.  It  is  true  that  the 
embassy-houses  might  be  retained, 
like  the  rectorial  residences,  and 
bagmen  be  accommodated,  just  as 
the  Voluntaries  will  be  permitted 
to  sleep  at  the  parsonages.  In 
fact,  the  work  of  disendowment 
may  give  valuable  hints,  and  gain 
them  for  either  side  ;  and  while 
vested  rights  are  to  be  preserved, 
though  no  promotions  are  to  be 
made,  it  will  be  an  interesting 
study  to  see  whether  the  curate 
who  expected  to  be  a  bishop,  and 
whose  whole  future  is  to  be  dis- 
counted at  eighty-odd  pounds  per 
annum,  will  comport  himself  with 
more  patience  and  dignity  than 
the  disendowed  attache  who  had 
"  booked  himself  "  for  an  embassy, 
and  sees  he  has  now  to  retire  on 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
and  the  recollections  of  those  great 
days  when  he  copied  manuscripts 
and  cursed  the  messengers. 

As    to   that  part  of    the  hon- 


ourable member's  motion  which 
bore  upon  the  Foreign  Office  agen- 
cies, the  strangest  thing  of  all  is 
the  amount  of  sympathy  expressed 
for  people  who  never  knew  they 
were  injured  till  they  felt  that 
shower  of  universal  pity  that  de- 
scended on  them.  There  is  not,  so 
far  as  one  can  see,  any  petition  from 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  service  complaining  of  this 
mulct;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  system  as  it  works. 
Many  would  find  a  difficulty  in 
drawing  for  the  exact  figure  of  a 
salary,  which  varies  with  the  rate 
of  an  income-tax  sufficiently  change- 
able to  be  puzzling.  Many  would 
not  know  where  to  look  for  the 
performance  of  certain  small  com- 
missions, which  are  certain  to  be 
discharged  by  these  agents  with 
promptitude  and  accuracy ;  and 
certainly  the  grievance  cannot  be 
a  very  heavy  one  when  the  only 
complaint  against  it  comes  from  a 
"  sympathiser,"  and  not  from  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  sufferers 
from  the  infliction. 


OUR  STATUES. 


What  would  be  said  of  a  nation 
that  stored  up  in  its  archives  all 
the  lampoons,  all  the  caricatures, 
and  all  the  satires  on  its  public  men, 
and  preserved  as  national  relics 
every  trait  that  could  reflect  on  the 
memory  of  its  most  distinguished 
servants,  so  that,  while  history  re- 
corded their  achievements,  Kadi- 
cals  might  turn  round  and  say, 
Here  is  your  great  man — what  do 
you  think  of  him  now  ? — there  is 
the  stalwart  form  that  towered 
above  the  storm  of  battle  !  that  is 
the  eye  that  flashed  lightning  in 
debate  !  there  is  the  arm  that  di- 
rected the  crushing  collision  that 
sunk  the  enemy  !  that  is  the  right 
hand  that  hurled  back  the  demand 
for  surrender  ;  and  thus,  by  an 
absurd  mockery  of  feature,  atti- 
tude, and  character,  hand  down  to 


posterity  ludicrous  and  disparaging 
counterfeits  of  our  greatest  men? 

Ridicule  would  be  intolerable  if 
it  were  not  ephemeral,  and  a  sneer 
shouM  never  be  stereotyped.  If  we 
agree  on  this — and  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  differ  about  it, — if  we  are 
convinced  that  it  would  be  but  in- 
different gratitude  to  those  who 
have  served  us  faithfully  to  hand 
them  down  to  posterity  as  subjects 
for  laughter  or  scorn, — what,  I 
would  beg  to  ask,  do  we  mean  by 
our  statues  to  great  men  ?  Is  the 
Duke  on  Constitution  Hill,  is 
Lord  Herbert,  is  Peel,  honoured 
by  the  vile  travesty  we  have  set 
up  2  Is  the  lesson  we  wish  to  read 
to  posterity,  See  what  sort  of  men 
your  forefathers  thought  great  1 
Think  what  must  have  been  the 
Senate  that  was  awed  by  that  perky 
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cocknosed  gent.  What  were  the 
legions  that  trembled  at  sight  of 
that  hook-visaged  dwarf  with  a 
smoothing-iron  1  or  who  were  they 
that  deemed  Kemble  dignified,  and 
spoke  of  Canning  as  noble  looking  1 

Let  us  confess  frankly — the  world 
sees  it,  and  tells  it  to  us  candidly 
enough — that  we  cannot  make  a 
statue ;  arid  if  we  cannot  fully 
commemorate  the  men  who  have 
deserved  well  of  us,  let  us  at  least 
spare  them  the  ignominy  of  absurd- 
ity. It  is  true,  in  the  lack  of  dra- 
matic genius,  we  content  our- 
selves with  burlesques.  We  cannot 
have  masterpieces  of  tragedy  or 
comedy.  We  put  up  with  panto- 
mimes ;  but  let  us  not  follow  this 
example  in  dealing  with  our  great 
men.  If  we  must  have  statues,  let 
them  be  of  Beales,  of  Morrison,  of 
the  Picts,  of  Moses — I  mean  him  of 
the  Trousers.  Perhaps  Martin 
Tupper  might  be  remembered  in 
marble ;  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  let 
us  spare  Tennyson  and  Disraeli, 
Landseer  and  Lytton  !  Let  those 
who  come  after  us  think  of  these 
men  without  the  alloy  of  those  vul- 
gar travesties  we  set  up  in  our 
public  places  and  miscall  monu- 
ments. 

Madame  Tussaud's  people  are  of 
wax,  and,  thank  God,  are  perish- 
able !  and  I  have  no  objection, 
therefore,  to  a  Palmerston  who 
must  yield  to  a  hot  summer,  or  a 
Greenacre  who  cannot  survive  a 
nipping  frost ;  but  what  I  do  de- 
mur to  is,  a  bronze  deformity  that 
defies  time,  and  seems  destined  to 
display  its  ugliness  to  succeeding 
generations. 

A  late  case  in  France  showed 
that  a  person  libelled  by  an  inde- 
cent photograph  had  his  action  at 
law  ;  and  are  the  heirs  of  our  great 
men  to  be  deterred  from  protesting 
against  these  worse  than  libellous 
counterfeits  1  Though  I  know  in 
my  heart  that  the  small  man  with 
the  big  cocked-hat  could  not  have 
won  Waterloo  ;  though  I  feel  in  my 
deep  consciousness  that  Gibson's 
"Peel"  never  carried  emancipation 
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nor  instituted  free  -  trade  ;  yet 
these  horrid  abortions  haunt  me, 
confusing  what  I  remember  and  de- 
stroying what  I  want  to  recall  of 
the  great  originals 

I  declare  seriously  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  less  caricatured  in 
'Punch'  than  in  some  of  these 
brazen  images;  and  when  we  see 
this,  and  when  we  hear  a  man  of 
cultivation  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  art  declare  that  it  is  better  to 
melt  Sir  Kobert — a  process  appar- 
ently less  difficult  in  the  bronze 
than  in  the  flesh — than  suffer  him 
to  stand  out,  a  mockery  and  a 
shame,  is  it  not  time  to  inquire 
whether  our  climate  does  not  deny 
us  sculpture  as  it  denies  us  wine  1 
and  as  we  accept  the  substitute 
of  whisky  for  one,  we  ought  to 
content  ourselves  with  wax  for  the 
other. 

But  if  we  must  shock  the  world 
by  our  parodies  of  greatness — if  we 
must  show  another  phase  of  the 
Oxenstern  maxim,  and  exhibit  with 
how  little  comeliness  the  world  is 
governed — why  not,  after  Madame 
Tussaud's  example,  have  a  chamber 
of  horrors,  and  club  all  our  mon- 
strosities together :  let  Gibson's 
Peel  shake  hands  with  Marochetti's, 
and  the  fifty  statues  of  our  great 
Duke  turn  out  like  a  company  on 
guard  ]  This  plan  would  at  least 
rescue  us  from  the  eternal  surprises 
of  shame  we  are  exposed  to  as  we 
walk  the  streets,  and  save  our  ears 
from  the  not  flattering  comments 
which  foreigners  bestow  on  our  art- 
culture. 

People  tell  us  that  it  is  the  semi- 
nude  existence  of  southern  lands, 
such  as  Greece  and  Italy,  which 
has  nurtured  the  art  of  sculpture, 
and  that  the  eye  becomes  more 
highly  educated  by  the  continual 
contemplation  of  form  and  symme- 
try. If  it  were  only  that  our  artists 
needed,  a  trip  to  Connemara  would 
supply  the  want;  for  though  I 
have  been  told  that  our  prosperity 
has  seriously  interfered  with  the 
paper -trade,  and  that  rags  are 
scarcer  every  day,  I  have  not  yet 
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heard  any  complaint  that  our  phy- 
sical developments  have  been 
marred  by  excess  of  drapery;  and 
the  admirers  of  form  who  gaze 
with  rapture  on  Lazzarone  need  not 
go  beyond  the  county  Clare  for 
their  life  studies. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for 
preferring  wax  to  marble  independ- 
ently of  its  great  claim  to  economy. 
By  the  use  of  wax  we  can  mould 
our  idols  according  to  the  ever- 
changeful  moods  of  human  idolatry. 
Many  people  do  not  think  so  highly 
of  Charles  Fox  as  their  grandfathers 
did;  and  what  a  comfort  to  think, 
and  with  some  material  to  spare  if 
he  was  broader  and  greater,  you 
can  still  make  a  very  good  John 
Bright  out  of  him  !  That  a  distin- 
guished Whig  lord  could  be  easily 
converted  into  a  capital  Buckstone 
is  palpable  enough.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  Wellington  that,  by  a  little 
drooping  of  the  neck  and  dulness 
to  the  eyes,  wouldn't  make  a  toler- 
able Stuart  Mill. 

What  an  interesting  variety 
would  this  impart  to  our  daily  life 
— not  wearied  as  we  now  are  with 


the  eternal  apparition  of  that  great 
gentleman  who,  in  shorts  and  silk 
stockings,  rides  bareback  in  bronze ! 
We  might  have  him  as  Godiva  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  after  as  Alder- 
man Gabriel.  Talk  of  dockyard 
economics  after  this !  talk  of  all 
the  narratives  of  working  up  old 
material  and  converting  "pigs" 
into  field-pieces  !  here  is  a  sug- 
gestion to  make  the  Treasury  heart, 
if  there  be  such  a  viscera,  bound 
with  joy ! 

We  can,  besides,  afford  to  be  in- 
different to  that  controversy  which 
vexed  us  some  time  back  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Greeks  did  or  did  not  tint 
their  statues.  Wax  invites  colour, 
and  we  may  be  able  to  present  our 
great  men  to  the  world  as  fresh  as 
though  they  came  from  the  hands 
of  Madame  Eachel.  It  may,  in- 
deed, cost  us  some  carmine  for  our 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  but  neu- 
tral tints  will  generally  suffice  for 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Office. 

Man  of  wax  was  a  term  of  en- 
dearment at  one  time  :  let  us  then 
look  forward  to  a  period  when  it 
shall  be  a  title  of  honour  also. 


NEW  LAMPS  FOE  OLD. 


Old  Austria  is  gone — that  dear 
old  twaddling,  kind-hearted,  cum- 
brous, paternal  government  that 
supervised  every  act  from  infancy 
to  age,  and  misunderstood  nine- 
tenths  of  them — that  maintained 
a  magnificent  army  that  was  al- 
ways beaten,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing bureaucracy  that  did  nothing 
at  all — that  kept  together  a  score  of 
incongruous  races,  always  happy 
and  always  bankrupt ;  this  dear 
old  Austria  is  gone,  and  the  new 
Austria  has  not  yet  come,  and  is 
only  coming.  Baron  Beust  has 
warned  us  that  none  is  genuine 
except  signed  by  him.  We  be- 
lieve him  and  we  wait. 

While  we  wait,  however,  in  all 
the  discomforts  of  this  transition 
state,  we  cannot  refrain  from  throw- 
ing a  backward  look  to  the  Aus- 


tria of  the  past,  and,  let  us  own 
it  frankly,  not  without  regret. 

It  was  narrow-minded,  pedantic, 
priest-ridden,  if  you  like ;  it  was 
tiresome  in  its  myriad  of  details 
and  ceremonial  observances ;  it 
was  Chinese  in  its  dread  of  in- 
novation, and  more  than  Russian 
in  its  hereditary  despotism ; — but 
with  all  these  faults  and  failings 
it  was  the  pleasantest  country  of 
Europe  to  live  in.  You  were 
rarely  cheated — never  insulted  : 
a  general  love  of  good-breeding 
prevailed  from  the  prince  to  the 
bauer  ;  and  there  was  that  hearty 
geniality  so  diffused  through  the 
nation  that  a  stranger's  first  im- 
pression always  must  have  been, 
What  a  wonderful  secret  of  gov- 
ernment these  people  have  discov- 
ered to  spread  contentment  thus 
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broadcast,  and  to  preserve  all  the 
prestige  of  various  conditions  of  life 
at  the  same  time  with  a  universal 
sense  of  brotherhood  !  Few  States 
of  the  Continent  were  as  illiter- 
ate as  Austria ;  not  one  of  them 
all  was  so  invariably  polite,  so 
full  of  deference  to  the  stranger, 
and  so  conciliatory  in  all  inter- 
course. Everything  that  education 
does  or  rather  is  supposed  to  do 
elsewhere  here  existed  without  any 
culture  whatever — a  natural  pro- 
duction that  asked  for  neither  care 
nor  fostering- 

Looking  to  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  the  then  rulers  of  Austria 
— the  persistence  with  which  they 
clung  to  systems  that  all  around 
them  had  abandoned — th  e  miserable 
parsimony  with  which  they  accord- 
ed the  very  smallest  concessions, 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  they 
watched  lest  some  innovating  spirit 
should  find  acceptance  amongst 
this  blissfully  ignorant  popula- 
tion, one  always  was  disposed  to 
think  what  a  people  so  law-obey- 
ing, so  well  disposed,  so  grateful  for 
benefits,  and,  above  all,  so  trustful, 
might  become  if  a  better,  brighter 
day  were  to  dawn  upon  them — a 
day  of  enlightenment  and  instruc- 
tion— a  season  to  encourage  energy 
and  stimulate  hope,  instead  of  this 
long  tranquil  night  of  dreamless 
slumber. 

"  Give  Austria  her  chance  and 
see  what  she  will  become,"  was 
the  remark  of  every  traveller  that 
visited  her.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
limit  to  which  a  people  so  emi- 
nently gifted  with  good  qualities 
might  not  reach  if  once  it  should 
suit  the  policy  of  her  rulers  to 
teach  as  well  as  to  discipline. 

There  was  in  the  diversity  of 
race  an  element  of  emulation 
not  without  its  special  benefit, 
and  that  religion  which  prevailed 
over  all  and  welded  all  together 
had  fewer  of  the  bigotries  that 
stimulate  men  to  acts  of  aggres- 
sion on  those  who  differ  with  them 
in  Austria  than  elsewhere.  In- 
deed, had  Catholicism  presented 


throughout  Europe  the  aspect  it 
wore  in  the  Apostolic  Empire, 
there  would  have  been  little  occa- 
sion for  those  censures  we  so  often 
hear  on  its  persecuting  spirit  and 
its  intolerance. 

The  German  element  of  the  Em- 
pire, being  always  in  a  minority, 
had  to  make  up  for  numerical  infe- 
riority by  superior  culture  and  in- 
telligence ;  and  it  did  so.  It  was  a 
Brahminical  caste  that  asserted  its 
position  proudly  and  effectively.  If 
Austria,  however,  numbered  but  few 
'  millions  of  German  blood  within 
her  proper  frontiers,  over  the  Diet 
she  was  supreme.  There  her  voice 
was  law.  She  spoke  with  the  autho- 
rity of  all  Catholic  Deutschland,  and 
it  was  the  Germanism  of  Austria 
that  gave  the  impulse  and  impart- 
ed the  force  to  this  ascendancy. 

There  was,  there  is  no  denying 
it,  a  good  deal  of  imperiousness  in 
the  way  this  fractional  Germany 
dealt  with  the  nation  at  large.  The 
small  dukedoms  were  made  to  feel 
the  schoolmaster  very  sensibly,  and 
even  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria  had 
to  acknowledge  that  the  mot  d'or- 
dre  of  their  system  came  not  from 
Stuttgart  or  Munich,  but  from  Vien- 
na ;  but  I  am  not  about  to  dwell 
on  these  things  :  they  belong  to  a 
past — a  past  that  can  never  return. 
They  died  at  Sadowa,  and  were 
buried  at  Nickelsburg. 

The  old  Austria  of  Metternich  is 
no  more.  The  Austria  whose  voice 
was  as  potent  on  the  Maine  as  on 
the  Tiber — the  Austria  that  could 
bring  eight  hundred  thousand  men 
into  the  field,  and  maintain  twice 
as  many  political  fallacies  in  the 
face  of  Europe — who  was  always 
powerful  and  always  beaten — al- 
ways influential  in  council  and  as 
certainly  always  illogical  in  argu- 
ment and  inconsequent  in  action, — 
this  is  gone,  never  to  reappear  again. 
And  what  have  we  in  its  place  1 
That  is  the  question.  The  curtain 
has  fallen,  and  all  that  we  have  yet 
seen  is  the  stage-manager,  M.  Beust, 
who  announces  a  totally  new  com- 
pany, new  pieces,  new  scenery  and 
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decorations,  and,  best  of  all,  admis- 
sion at  half-price. 

There  is  to  be — there  is,  actually 
— representative  government,  minis- 
terial responsibility,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  meeting,  munici- 
pal government,  and,  above  all,  in- 
dependence of  Rome.  Great  things 
all  these,  and  well  worth  all  they 
cost  —  Konigsgratz  and  Culm  in- 
cluded— to  obtain  them ;  but  as 
these  great  boons  demand  a  certain 
conformity  of  temper  and  habit 
from  those  on  whom  they  fall,  and 
require  a  tone  that  only  comes  of 
long  training  and  preparation,  their 
sudden  advent  on  a  people  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  every- 
thing that  is  either  hopeful  or  agree- 
able. Representative  government 
means  a  dozen  or  so  of  men  really 
able  in  a  gurgite  vasto  of  ambitious 
adventurers  and  peasant  proprietors. 
Press  freedom,  in  its  infancy,  is  char- 
tered libel,  and  the  rupture  with 
Rome  at  its  outset  is  little  else  than 
an  occasion  for  triumph  to  all  infi- 
delity in  religion  and  libertinism 
in  morals. 

I  do  not  desire  to  speak  of  how 
the  great  changes  which  have  been 
of  late  effected  are  likely  to  work 
for  the  advancement  and  power  of 
Austria.  I  limit  myself  to  the  task 
of  telling  how  Austria  is  no  longer 
the  country  it  once  was  to  live  in, 
and  how  where  was  once  obe- 
dience, there  is  now  revolt;  where 
there  was  courtesy  there  is  now 
rudeness  ;  where  there  was  safety 
to  life  and  property  there  is  now 
danger,  and  an  amount  of  theft  and 
robbery,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not 
to  be  equalled  in  any  state  of  the 
Continent.  Where  once  you  walk- 
ed the  streets  with  all  the  security 
in  life,  you  now  go  forth  armed  and 
prepared  for  encounter.  Men  bar 
and  barricade  their  doors  and  win- 
dows at  night  as  if  a  siege  were  ex- 
pected, and  the  accidentally  forgot- 
ten object  without  doors  is  as  cer- 
tain to  be  purloined  before  morning 
as  though  an  agent  for  a  thieves'  as- 
sociation dwelt  on  the  premises. 
The  police  in  olden  times  were  an 


instrument  of  oppression,  and  con- 
stituted a  system  of  "  espionage  '; 
which  invaded  every  family  of  the 
land.  This  has  so  discredited  the 
force  that  men  of  character  will 
not  enter  it,  and  its  ranks  are  con- 
sequently filled  with  the  lowest 
creatures  of  the  rabble,  or  men 
avowedly  in  league  with  thievish 
gangs.  These  men  will  naturally 
not  act  vigorously  against  the  ranks 
they  pertain  to,  nor  the  confederates 
they  have  sworn  to  assist.  The 
pursuit  of  crime  is  therefore  a  thing 
no  one  dreams  of.  You  are  robbed 
or  maltreated,  and  there  ends  the 
story ;  for  though  your  complaint, 
if  you  be  ill  enough  advised  to 
make  one,  will  secure  you  hour- 
long  interviews  with  the  Police 
Minister  and  his  subordinates, 
prosy  interrogations,  and  long- 
winded  narratives,  no  real  steps  to 
arrest  the  ill- doer  will  be  taken, 
and  the  unhappy  victim  will  wish 
with  all  his  heart  that  he  had 
buried  his  misfortune  in  his  bosom, 
and  never  appealed  to  Imperial 
justice  for  redress.  In  the  ordinary 
dealings  of  life  no  people  were 
once  more  agreeable  to  meet  with, 
nor  more  thoroughly  truthful  and 
honest  than  Austrian s  ;  that  great 
changes  have  passed  over  them  of 
late  is  but  too  evident.  I  will  not 
affirm  that  these  things  have  come 
of  Liberal  institutions  and  greater 
personal  freedom,  any  more  than 
that  Tenterden  steeple  was  the 
cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands ;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  these  latter,  the 
two  events  came  close  one  upon 
the  other.  The  trim,  well  set-up, 
soldierly  types  of  military  preci- 
sion and  exactness  are  gone,  and 
a  slouching,  under-sized,  ill-dressed 
mass  now  represents  those  white- 
coated  legions  which  were  wont 
to  move  with  the  regularity  of 
some  perfect  piece  of  machinery, 
and  who  certainly,  whatever  the 
blunderings  of  those  who  led  them, 
displayed  on  the  battle-field  every 
quality  of  the  soldier.  Like  the 
Empire  they  serve  they  are  now 
en  blouse.  A  loose,  ill-fitting,  most 
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unbecoming  jacket,  the  pattern  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  our  own 
shoeblack  brigade  at  home,  even 
to  the  strap  that  surrounds  the 
waist,  now  replaces  the  handsom- 
est uniform  in  Europe.  If  the 
object  be,  as  some  pretend  it  is, 
to  break  with  every  memory  of 
the  past,  to  cut  the  link  with  old 
traditions  and  old  ways,  to  suffer 
no  vestiges  of  the  bygone  to 
mingle  with  the  reforms  of  the  pre- 
sent— then,  indeed,  all  is  explicable 
and  easy  of  comprehension  :  but 
still  one  puzzle  remains  ;  what  con- 
nection is  there  between  free  insti- 
tutions and  ill  manners  ?  why  must 
political  privilege  be  associated 
with  rudeness  and  incivility  ?  and 
why  must  the  darkest  hour  of  this 
nation  be,  not  before,  but  a  little 
after  the  dawn  1  I  don't,  certainly, 
want  people  to  live  under  severe 
laws,  and  in  a  condition  of  unen- 
lightenment,  simply  that  they  may 
be  pleasant  to  dwell  amongst  and 
agreeable  in  intercourse ;  but  I  am 
curious  to  learn  why  political  boons 


should  reflect  themselves  in  per- 
sonal boorishness,  and  what  reason 
there  is  why  making  a  minister 
responsible  for  his  sovereign  should 
relieve  every  man  in  the  land  from 
all  the  responsibilities  of  good  man- 
ners and  courtesy. 

Some  declare  that  Austria  is  no 
longer  European — she  is  Eastern  : 
be  it  so.  Let  her  people  be  only  as 
conciliatory  and  courteous  as  the 
Turks,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

Perhaps  the  work  of  civilisation 
in  Germany  is  to  be  confided  to 
Prussia  ;  if  so,  it  is  very  much  like 
what  old  Frederick  called  "  making 
the  goat  the  gardener ;"  but  till  this 
hour  comes  let  us  resign  ourselves 
to  little  government  and  less  man- 
ners. The  man  who  is  hustled  by 
the  mob  has  already  his  foretaste 
of  freedom,  and  he  whose  pocket  is 
daily  picked  will  have  little  spirit 
to  resent  an  increased  taxation. 
Great  evils  swallow  little  ones,  and 
a  very  uncomfortable  social  exist- 
ence may  reconcile  a  man  to  a  deal 
of  misgovernment. 


LA  MARMORA. 


General  La  Marmora  would  seem 
to  be  a  glutton  of  shamefacedness  ! 
Not  satisfied  that  he  has  out- 
lived the  disastrous  reputation  he 
acquired  in  the  late  war,  nor  con- 
tent that  the  world  has  long  since 
forgotten  him  and  all  his  short- 
comings, this  most  indiscreet  of 
men  and  generals  has  actually  re- 
vived the  whole  unhappy  question 
by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
Italian  Chamber  a  document  which 
has  just  issued  from  the  War-Office 
at  Berlin,  and  which,  he  asserts,  re- 
flects unfairly  and  ungenerously  on 
the  Italian  army. 

When  assured  by  General  Mena- 
brea  that  the  Berlin  Cabinet  has 
given  the  fullest  and  fairest  expla- 
nations of  a  purely  departmental 
document,  which,  in  an  interna- 
tional sense,  has  no  bearing  nor  any 
authority,  La  Marmora  changes  front 
and  says  that  he  desires  the  dis- 


cussion for  a  personal  object ;  that 
he  has  long  wished  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  disclosing  the  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  King's  soldiers;  and 
how  he,  a  veteran  soldier,  was  ac- 
tually lectured  on  the  art  of  war  by 
a  Prussian  Plenipotentiary,  and  a 
cut-and-dried  plan  of  campaign  sent 
to  him,  which  he  was  instructed  to 
follow  implicitly,  nor  permit  him- 
self to  diverge  from  it  in  the  slight- 
est particular. 

On  this  document  the  General 
appeals  to  the  country,  forgetting 
the  while  that  when  the  despatch 
was  addressed  to  him  he  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs — a  very  import- 
ant element  in  the  discussion. 

Not  wishing  to  trouble  my  readers 
by  the  details  of  a  somewhat  lengthy 
despatch,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
Count  Usedom,  with  a  clearness  and 
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a  force  not  always  the  characteris- 
tic of  a  German  State-paper,  shows 
that  one  plan  of  campaign  alone 
could  prove  serviceable  to  the  joint 
cause  of  Italy  and  Prussia.  It  must 
not  be  a  war  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
territory  and  make  peace,  he  writes. 
It  must  be  such  a  war  that,  if  for- 
tune favour  the  Allies,  shall  push 
Austria  to  her  last  intrenchment, 
and  enable  the  conquerors  to  dictate 
their  own  terms.  Prussia,  he  adds, 
will  not  stand  at  bay  before  Linz  or 
Cracow ;  neither  must  Italy  halt 
before  the  Quadrilateral,  but,  pass- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  fortresses, 
give  battle  in  the  plain,  and  push 
on  to  the  Danube.  By  this  will 
she  be  acting  in  concord  with  Prus- 
sia, who  gives  her  rendezvous  at 
Vienna.  Nothing  but  a  vital  wound 
to  the  Austrian  empire  will  secure 
the  permanent  possession  of  Venice. 
Should  the  Italian  army  arrest  their 
march  at  Belluno  or  Udine,  and 
address  themselves  to  the  siege  of 
the  fortresses,  the  Austrians,  leaving 
garrisons  in  these  strong  places, 
will  move  northwards  with  the  rest 
of  their  forces  against  Prussia. 

Short,  then,  of  a  decided  move- 
ment on  the  territory  of  Austria 
proper,  the  Italians  will,  instead  of 
aiding,  actually  damage  the  Prus- 
sian plan  of  action,  and  Italian 
neutrality  would  be  even  better  than 
her  alliance  on  such  terms. 

To  arrest  the  possible  attack  of 
Italy,  Austria  must  keep  an  army 
in  Venetia ;  but  if  Italy  shows 
herself  content  with  small  success- 
es, nor  cares  to  push  them  to  seri- 
ous advantages,  Austria  will  natu- 
rally maintain  in  front  of  her  a 
force  proportionate  to  such  small 
ambitions,  and  send  the  bulk  of  her 
army  to  the  north. 

If ,  continues  M.  Usedom,  the  Ital- 
ian generals  deem  a  march  on  Vi- 
enna a  hazardous  exploit  of  great 
proportions,  and  with  resources  far 
removed,  let  them  remember  that 
every  day's  march  brings  her  nearer 
to  her  Allies  the  Prussians. 

Dalmatia,  too,  he  pronounces 
ready  for  revolt,  and  Hungary  also. 


To  kindle  the  slumbering  discon- 
tent of  these  peoples,  he  suggests 
an  expedition  under  Garibaldi, 
which,  landing  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic,  should  move  on 
Vienna,  and  thus  cover  the  right 
flank  of  the  main  army. 

Count  Usedom  may  not  impos- 
sibly have  reckoned  too  confidently 
on  Hungarian  and  Croat  discon- 
tent. Provinces  will  frequently 
show  a  sturdy  front  to  the  nation 
that  rules  them,  but  indignantly 
spurn  the  thought  of  redressing 
home  grievances  by  foreign  inter- 
vention. I  cannot  say  how  Croats 
would  behave  ;  but  I  firmly  believe 
Hungary  would  have  regarded  dis- 
dainfully the  offer  of  Italian  or 
Prussian  aid  to  accomplish  the 
freedom  she  was  so  ready  to  shed 
her  own  blood  to  win. 

Short,  however,  of  this  mis- 
calculation,— a  miscalculation  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  those  who 
believed  that  the  sailors  of  the 
Austrian  navy,  being  for  the  most 
part  Venetians,  would  not  fight 
against  Italy — a  point  which  Lissa 
may  be  supposed  to  have  settled, 
—  short  of  this,  the  plan  of 
Count  Usedom  —  which  was,  I 
believe,  the  plan  of  General  Eoon 
— seemed  admirably  adapted  to 
the  end  proposed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, essentially  a  fair  -  weather 
plan.  It  presupposed  victories, 
and  prompt  action  after  them. 
You  will  beat  the  Austrians — you 
will  follow  them,  said  the  Prus- 
sians ;  to  which  General  La  Mar- 
mora seems  to  have  whispered, 
What  if  they  beat  and  follow 
me  ? 

At  all  events,  he  was,  or  he  says 
he  was,  outraged  at  having  his 
campaign  dictated  to  him  by  the 
statesman  of  a  foreign  country,  and 
determined  at  once  that  whatever 
he  should  do  it  should  certainly 
not  be  that  which  Count  Usedom 
advised.  The  story — and  I  know 
it  is  a  story  that  Prussian  Minis- 
ters believe — goes,  that  when  La 
Marmora  saw  himself  in  the  serious 
difficulty  of  either  submitting  to 
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what  he  thought  dictation,  or,  by 
following  out  a  different  line,  jeop- 
ardise the  Prussian  alliance,  he 
at  once  had  recourse  to  the  French 
Emperor,  to  whom  he  divulged  his 
sorrows,  and  the  cause  of  them — 
Count  Usedom's  despatch. 

What  Italy  was  to  do  was  then 
decided  at  Paris.  That  Prussia 
could  do  what  she  did  do — that 
she  could  lead  her  army  within 
sight  of  the  domes  and  spires  of 
the  Kaiserstadt — was  derided  and 
laughed  at ;  and  consequently  co- 
operation in  a  plan  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  which  seemed  impossible, 
was  at  once  rejected.  It  was  also  im- 
pressed on  Italy  that  except  to  ob- 
tain Venetia  you  have  no  object 
in  the  war  ;  and  why  risk  this  great 
success  by  running  after  adventures 
on  the  Danube,  where  a  single  suc- 
cess of  Austria  loses  you  an  entire 
army,  and  lays  you  at  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror  1 

A  totally  different  scheme  for  the 
war  was  accordingly  drawn  out. 
La  Marmora  was  to  give  battle  in 
front  of  and  between  the  fortresses 
• — he  was  to  fight  at  Custozza,  while 
Cialdini  menaced  on  the  Po.  Gari- 
baldi, instead  of  Fiume,  was  to 
make  a  dash  at  the  Tyrol.  The 
fleet  was  to  cruise  in  the  Adriatic, 
and  destroy  the  Austrian  navy  by 
instalments. 

That  this  mode  of  acting  would 
in  no  wise  contribute  to  the  ends 
Prussia  had  in  view  is  easy  enough 
to  see ;  but  what  Prussian  states- 
men resented  even  more  angrily 
than  the  rejection  of  their  plan 
was  its  divulgence  to  the  French. 
Nothing  was  more  doubtful,  no- 
thing more  inscrutable,  and  no- 
thing more  critical  at  the  outset  of 
the  war,  than  the  conduct  France 
might  observe.  She  was  to  be 
neutral  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but 
what  was  that  point  ?  And  when 
it  was  reached,  how  was  this  neu- 
trality to  resolve  itself,  and  to 
whose  benefit  ?  Would  the  French 
Emperor  stand  by  the  conqueror  or 
the  conquered1?  What  were  the 
terms  he  might  impose  as  the  price 


of  his  friendship  1  What  were  the 
conditions  the  "just  susceptibilities 
of  France  "  might  demand  ? 

Count  Usedom's  despatch  was 
laid  before  the  French  Cabinet, 
and  French  generals  expended 
much  wit  on  the  "  civilian  plan"  of 
a  campaign,  and  laughed  openly  at 
the  thought  of  that  meeting-place 
in  the  chief  square  of  Vienna,  where 
Prussians  and  Italians  were  to  em- 
brace at  the  end  of  the  war.  That 
they  themselves  might  be  shaking 
hands  with  the  Austrians  under 
the  lindens  of  Berlin  was  a  con- 
tingency not  vaguely  but  very 
openly  hinted  at. 

All  the  difficulties  of  that  most 
involved  bit  of  history,  the  Italo- 
Austrian  war  of  J66,  become  at  once 
resolved  when  we  bear  in  mind  this 
fact — and  fact  it  is — that  the  Prus- 
sian counsels  were  all  divulged  to 
France ;  so  that  the  bystander 
who  was  betting  on  the  game  saw 
the  cards  of  two  at  least  of  the  three 
players,  and  dictated  the  play  to 
one  of  them. 

That  La  Marmora's  resolve  to 
fight  at  Custozza  was  never  con- 
fided to  Cialdini  at  all,  nor  the 
transactions  of  the  army  on  the 
Oglio  known  to  him  who  com- 
manded on  the  Po,  is  an  undeni- 
able fact.  That  Cialdini,  on  seeing 
the  whole  plan  of  campaign  frus- 
trated by  this  battle,  ill  offered  and 
worse  fought,  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  resigning  his  com- 
mand— and  that  Garibaldi,  on  learn- 
ing that  his  destination  was  to 
confront  regulars  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
not  to  raise  insurrection  in  Dal- 
matia,  saw  failure  and  disgrace 
before  him — are  all  notorious  ;  but 
now  we  know  even  more  than  this 
— now  we  know  why  Austria  fought 
her  one  battle  before  she  gave  up 
the  province  she  had  persuaded 
herself  to  resign ;  and  why  the 
Italian  army  never  attempted  a 
movement  after  the  defeat  of  Cus- 
tozza. 

The  whole  plan  had  been  formed 
and  determined  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  crafty  intriguer  who  direct- 
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ed  the  French  counsels  played  his 
game  for  once  without  opposition  or 
resistance.  First  of  all,  he  was  able 
to  impress  one  great  lesson  on  Italy 
that  she  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  acquire,  that  Italian  troops  will 
only  fight  when  brigaded  with 
Frenchmen ;  secondly,  that  what- 
ever prizes  were  to  be  won  by  the 
war  could  only  come  to  Italy 
through  France  :  so  that,  though 
Italy  was  bound  to  Prussia  by  the 
force  of  a  treaty,  and  by  every  sol- 
emn obligation  such  a  compact 
could  enforce,  her  real  ally  all  the 
time  was  that  great  power  which, 
without  moving  a  battalion,  decided 
the  whole  fortune  of  the  struggle 
and  apportioned  the  rewards. 

That  Austria  was  cheated  by  her 
august  friend  of  the  Tuileries  there 
is  no  doubt,  for  though  she  yielded 
Venice  to  his  representation,  she 
never  received  the  price  of  the  con- 
cession by  being  enabled  to  send 
her  Italian  army  in  time  to  the 
north. 

The  Napoleon  policy  amounted 
to  this  :  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  result  of  this  war  will  most 
serve  or  disserve  me.  A  victorious 
Austria  might  undo  all  I  have  done 
in  Italy,  and  send  me  in  a  bill  for 
the  damage  besides.  Prussia  suc- 
cessful means  a  strong  and  united 
Germany  on  my  flank,  more  than 
a  rival  for  the  supremacy  I  have 
wielded  in  Europe.  The  great  point 
therefore  is,  that  the  war  should 
not  end  with  any  overwhelming 
results — that  all  the  powers  engaged 
should  be  weakened  by  the  struggle, 
and  none  be  a  great  gainer. 

With  this  conviction  once  estab- 
lished, nothing  could  have  been  more 
ingeniously  contrived  than  the  plan 
of  campaign  given  to  and  accepted 
by  La  Marmora ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  easy  to  discover  a  man  more 
constitutionally  fashioned  to  be  an 
easy  dupe  than  that  vain  and  in- 
competent General. 

He  was  told  where  he  was  to 
fight,  and  for  all  the  blunders  of 
the  battle-field  he  was  given  a  carte 


blanche,  and  the  unhappy  day  of 
Custozza  bears  witness  how  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  permission. 

Nor  was  it  he  alone  received  his 
orders  from  the!  Tuileries.  The 
Austrian  General,  the  Archduke 
Albrecht,  had  also  his  instructions. 
He  was  to  beat  the  Italians,  but  not 
to  follow  up  the  success  of  his  vic- 
tory. That  after  Custozza  the  road 
to  Florence  lay  open  before  him, 
without  an  obstacle  even  to  delay 
his  march,  every  soldier  knows. 
That  the  capital  had  resigned  itself 
to  see  the  White  Legions  once  more 
blockading  their  squares  and  pick- 
eting in  their  Cascine,  is  beyond 
dispute  ;  but  one  man  —  a  very 
wily,  and,  so  far  as  his  faculties  go, 
a  very  subtle,  man — had  provided 
for  all  these  emergencies,  and  deter- 
mined that  beyond  some  carnage 
and  bloodshed  neither  party  should 
stand  very  differently  on  the  day 
after,  from  what  and  how  they  were 
the  day  before,  the  battle. 

The  Italians  thought  they  were 
at  war  with  Austria,  and  most  of 
the  Austrian  army  believed  that  the 
time  was  come  when  they  should 
give  their  southern  friends  a  lesson 
to  last  a  life  long ;  but  he  of  the 
Tuileries  knew  better,  for  he  knew 
more  than  any  one.  He  knew 
more  than  Bismark,  for  he  had 
already  out-jockeyed  Bismark,  and, 
so  far  as  effectiveness  went,  he  had 
dissolved  the  Italo- Prussian  alli- 
ance. The  very  thing  which  Use- 
dom  warned  Italy  against  doing  was 
exactly  what  Louis  Napoleon  took 
care  she  should  do.  For  even  take 
it  that  the  Italians  won  the  battle 
at  Custozza,  were  they  to  follow  up 
the  victory  by  pursuing  their  enemy 
to  the  walls  of  Mantua,  or  was  it 
to  be  their  strategy  to  bivouac  un- 
der the  guns  of  Verona  ? 

A  battle  in  front  of  the  fortresses 
could  have  no  other  intelligible  ob- 
ject than  by  engaging  the  Austrians 
on  the  Oglio  to  enable  Cialdini  to 
pass  the  Po ;  but,  as  Cialdini  was 
not  apprised  of  the  intention  to 
fight,  as  he  did  not  hear  of  the 
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battle  till  he  heard  of  the  defeat,  how 
could  he  profit  by  the  engagement1? 

Whatever  praise  can  be  accord- 
ed to  consummate  cunning  and 
treachery  must  be  freely  given  to 
the  policy  of  France ;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  the  Prussian  needle- 
£;un  was  a  redressing  quality  all  the 
while  these  rogueries  in  Italy  were 
being  enacted,  the  world  might  be 
presenting  at  this  moment  a  very 
different  spectacle  than  that  before 
us. 

That  Prussia  should  have  felt 
these  things  very  deeply  at  the 
time  they  were  occurring  is  natu- 
ral enough  :  her  remonstrances  very 
soon  grew  into  reproaches,  and 
Count  Usedom's  position  at  Flor- 
ence was  about  as  difficult  a  one  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  ability  and  a 
iaan  of  courage;  and  although  the 
alliance  often  hung  by  a  mere 
thread,  yet,  knowing  as  he  did  that 
it  was  the  inexpertness  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  one  weak  vain  man 
which  was  thus  jeopardising  a  great 
cause,  he  managed  to  distinguish 
between  the  imbecility  of  the  Gene- 
ral and  the  honest  purpose  of  the 
King,  and  by  this  means  he  rescued 
the  fate  of  a  compact  that  was  all 
but  dissolved.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  for  Prussia  to 
have  let  these  matters  sink  into  ob- 
livion and  not  make  them  subjects 
of  memory  or  of  censure.  The  War- 
Office  at  Berlin,  however,  in  draw- 
ing up  their  report  on  the  campaign, 
liave  thought  differently,  not  sorry, 
perhaps,  to  throw  some  of  the  ob- 
loquy of  the  disastrous  strategy  on 
a  man  who  confessedly  "  drew  his 
inspirations"  from  the  Tuileries, 
and  whose  demeanour  towards  the 
French  Emperor  rather  resembled 
an  abject  worship  than  an  honest 
or  manly  admiration. 

Looking  to  what  is  looming  in 
the  future,  this  may  or  may  not 
Lave  been  prudent,  but  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  question  as 


to  La  Marmora's  discretion  in  re- 
viving these  sad  experiences.  It 
only  now  remains  for  Persano  to 
demand  a  justification  of  what  he 
did  or  did  not  at  Lissa.  For  my 
own  part  I  prefer  Persano — his 
blunders  were  at  least  his  own ;  he 
probably,  most  probably,  intended 
to  have  behaved  very  differently.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  he  lost  his 
head  by  the  greatness  of  the  emer- 
gency he  was  called  to  deal  with ; 
he  knew  he  had  not  the  confidence 
of  his  fleet,  and  he  had  not  himself 
a  high  estimate  of  the  force  he 
commanded.  He  was  a  vain,  some- 
what boastfully  -  given  man,  who 
had  to  struggle  with  himself  be- 
tween exaggerated  ideas  of  what 
he  had  given  hopes  to  expect  from 
him,  and  a  thorough  consciousness 
that  he  was  more  likely  to  disap- 
point than  fulfil  expectation;  but 
I  do  not  believe,  indeed  I  am  cer- 
tain, he  was  not  a  coward.  Nor 
does  any  one  question  La  Marmo- 
ra's personal  courage.  His  country- 
man and  colleague,  General  Fanti, 
always  said,  "  One  of  these  days  La 
Marmora  is  sure  to  run  his  stupid 
head  against  the  Quadrilateral;" 
but  even  Fanti  never  suspected  that 
the  "stupid  head"  would  have  been 
dashed  at  it  by  the  hand  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  That  his  brows  are  still 
aching  from  the  concussion,  and  his 
faculties  addled  by  the  shock,  forms 
the  only  possible  apology  for  the 
imprudence  of  his  present  attempt 
to  re-open  discussion  on  his  con- 
duct. His  fault,  and  it  could 
scarcely  be  greater,  was  and  is 
a  blind  submission  to  the  will, 
and  abject  deference  to  the  charac- 
ter, of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  only 
a  man  moulded  of  such  weak  clay 
that  could  appeal  to  his  country  to 
review  the  events  in  which  he 
figured  so  disastrously,  or  recall 
memories  of  a  time  when  every 
bulletin  from  the  army  provoked 
a  cry  of  indignation  against  its 
General. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HOSPITALITIES. 


A  very  ingenious  French  officer 
of  marine  has  invented  a  code  of 
signals  for  international  use,  by 
which,  in  case  of  distress  or  neces- 
sity of  any  kind,  the  ship  of  one 
nation  can  communicate  with  that 
of  another,  and  the  intercourse  of 
the  high  seas  be  maintained  by 
people  who,  if  they  met  on  shore, 
could  not  exchange  a  verbal  cour- 
tesy. This  valuable  discovery, whose 
practical  benefits  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  overrate,  would  seem  a 
great  step  towards  the  invention  of 
a  common  language,  or  so  much  of 
a  language  as  the  most  common 
wants  of  life  would  require,  and 
which  would  enable  men  of  different 
race  and  lineage  to  carry  on  with 
each  other  certain  simple  and  un- 
complicated relations  of  existence. 

A  universal  coinage  is  confident- 
ly talked  of,  and  though  the  money- 
changers may  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  which  shall  sap 
one  of  the  surest  foundations  of  their 
prosperity,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  attempt  will  be  fully 
successful. 

Desiring  to  forward,  so  far  as 
possible,  this  cause  of  internal  sym- 
pathy, I  have  a  humble  suggestion 
to  make,  leaving  it  to  wiser  and 
better  heads  to  carry  into  some 
practical  form  the  crude  idea  which 
has  occurred  to  me. 

What  I  desire  to  see  discovered 
is  some  common  medium  of  hospi- 
tality between  nations — some  ter- 
tium  quid  by  which  Swede  can  en- 
tertain Spaniard,  and  Russian  re- 
ceive Swiss;  for  up  to  this  moment 
not  only  do  many  mistaken  notions 
prevail  on  this  subject,  but  a  gene- 
ral idea  exists  broadcast  through 
Europe,  that  Englishmen  as  a  race 
love  to  be  lived  on,  and  that  you 
cannot  confer  a  greater  favour  on 
John  Bull  than  by  eating  him  out  of 
house  and  home.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  current  impression  abroad  that 
we  English,  painfully  alive  to  our 
want  of  social  tact  and  courtesy — 


awkward,  silent,  little  versed  in 
foreign  languages,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  a  morose  temperament — en- 
deavour to  compensate  for  our  faults 
and  shortcomings  by  the  material 
merits  of  a  very  liberal  hospitality. 
Some  aver  that  we  owe  this  reputa- 
tion to  Frenchmen,  who,  in  their 
books  of  travel  and  even  their  plays, 
were  fond  of  contrasting  our  want 
of  manners  with  our  wholesale 
munificence.  However  or  wher- 
ever the  notion  originated,  it  is 
now  of  general  acceptance,  and 
there  is  not  a  foreigner  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other  who 
does  not  deem  that  in  matter  of 
hospitality  twenty  dinners  of  an 
Englishman  are  amply  returned  by 
one,  just  as  twenty  francs  make  the 
fitting  change  for  a  Napoleon. 

I  need  not  say  beforehand  that  I 
utterly  repudiate  and  abhor  the 
theory  of  "  return  entertainments," 
and  detest  the  vulgarity  of  balanc- 
ing my  neighbour's  sirloin  by  my 
saddle,  and  replying  to  his  salmon 
by  a  turbot. 

But  I  do  heartily  wish  to  teach 
the  foreigner  that  he  is  not  the 
clever  fellow  he  fancies  himself, 
because  he  gives  brass  for  gold,  or 
revels  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  ample 
hospitality  to  be  repaid  by  some 
sickly  stinginess,  of  which  the  re- 
cipient feels  all  the  shame,  and  not 
unfrequently  some  suffering  after. 

Whenever  I  see  one  of  my  coun- 
trymen throwing  open  his  doors  to 
these  people,  treating  them  with 
a  sumptuous  munificence,  placing 
before  them  all  that  is  rare  and 
exquisite,  I  cannot,  save  with  an 
effort,  repress  my  indignant  sense 
of  the  inequality  of  the  compact, 
which  I  well  know  is  founded  on 
that  stupid  notion  I  have  already 
referred  to,  and  which  presupposes 
that  the  Englishman  is  honoured 
by  being  eaten  up — is  only  too 
happy  to  pay  in  champagne  what 
he  is  deficient  in  social  agreeabil- 
ity  and  good  manners. 
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I  am  ready  to  admit  that  many 
Frenchmen  and  some  Italians  are, 
personally,  ample  value  for  all  the 
attentions  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
them — that  they  are  invested  with 
the  sort  of  gifts  whose  grateful 
elegance  diffuses  a  pleasant  flavour 
over  social  intercourse — and  that 
they  have  qualities  of  fancy  and 
Avit  which  either  we  do  not  culti- 
vate or  have  not  got,  and  that  in 
receiving  these  men  we  are  more 
t  han  requited  for  all  the  attentions 
>ve  can  bestow  ;  but,  in  the  name  of 
{Jl  fair  play,  with  what  gifts  or 
graces  does  the  German  adorn  life 
1  hat  I  am  to  give  him  champagne 
for  beer  ?  How  does  his  compan- 
ionship redress  the  balance  be- 
tween my  haunch  of  venison  and 
his  braten  ? 

I  accept  the  Frenchman's  eau 
tucree  with  the  tacit  admission 
that  his  conversation  has  the  ex- 
hilaration his  liquor  wants,  and 
that  he  can  more  than  cover  the 
deficiency  of  his  entertainment  by 
personal  merits  and  attractions. 

The  Italian,  too,  in  his  indolent 
•softness,  that  facility  he  has  of 
smoothing  the  small  asperities  of 
life,  is  well  worth  his  salt ;  but  why 
should  the  German  add  the  drowsi- 
ness of  his  society  to  the  indigesti- 
oility  of  his  diet,  and  imagine  that 
his  dreary  society  can  compensate 
j'or  the  weight  of  his  food  1  From 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  the  Ger- 
man trades  in  the  possession  of 
qualities  which  nothing  but  his 
intense  self-esteem  has  endowed 


him  with.  He  is  simple,  frank,  out- 
spoken, and  cordial,  one  to  be 
trusted  for  his  honesty  and  re- 
spected for  his  intelligence — a  man 
of  reading  and  reflection,  not  given 
to  levities  like  a  Frenchman,  nor 
indolent  and  self-indulgent  like  an 
Italian,  but  thoughtful  always — al- 
ways industrious.  I  will  not  say 
how  I  read  from  my  own  experience 
of  him  these  traits.  I  will  simply 
hint  that  I  suspect  them  of  flat- 
tery. I  fear  that  some  people 
might  call  their  simplicity  uncul- 
ture,  and  their  frankness  rude ; 
and  as  for  that  special  cordiality 
which  they  themselves  call  Gut- 
muthigkeit,  I  don't  know  that  it 
means  more  than  a  love  of  beer 
and  a  fondness  to  indulge  in  it  in 
public.  Indeed,  so  associated  is  his 
idea  of  good-fellowship  with  this 
taste,  that  he  deems  the  most  ample 
hospitality  of  an  Englishman  re- 
paid when  he  has  invited  him  to 
see  him  imbibing  at  Brauerei. 

It  is  smarting  under  a  recent  in- 
fliction of  this  sort  that  I  cry  out 
for  some  common  medium  of  hos- 
pitality— something  that  may  sus- 
tain our  self-respect  when  enter- 
taining these  people,  and  rescue  us 
from  the  shame  of  that  position  of 
implied  inferiority  we  now  occupy. 

A  banquet  for  a  banquet  is  not  at 
all  necessary,  nor  is  a  supper  for  a 
supper ;  but  I  would  protest  that 
the  debt  of  an  English  gentleman's 
hospitality  is  not  acquitted  by  his 
being  invited  to  a  beer-garden  and 
paying  for  his  own  beer. 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  STAFF-OFFICER  WITH  THE  ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION. — PART   IV. 


NO.  VII. 


THE  Abyssinian  Expedition  is 
gradually  assuming  its  natural  pro- 
portions among  the  long  series  of 
dissolving  views  of  which  our  na- 
tional history  is  made  up,  just  as 
the  latter  itself  will  become  the 
subject  of  a  similar  process  in  its 
turn  relatively  to  the  great  drama 
in  which  all  mankind  are  the  actors 
and  the  world  the  stage.  Still,  it 
would  not  do  to  let  trite  moralis- 
ings  of  this  sort  interrupt  the 
course  of  a  narrative  which  pro- 
fesses to  place  within  reach  of 
more  competent  writers  the  means 
of  recording  these  events,  so  far  as 
that  may  seem  necessary  hereafter. 
Therefore  it  may  be  told  how 
brightly  the  sun  of  the  llth  of 
April  rose  on  us  when  our  night  of 
watching  was  over ;  and  how  jubi- 
lantly the  earth  gave  back  the 
smiles  of  early  morning  after  the 
plentiful  rain  of  the  day  before. 
The  surrounding  mountains  looked, 
indeed,  grim  and  frowning;  but 
they  were  by  no  means  destitute  of 
vegetation.  There  are  few  trees, 
and  the  prevailing  substitute  is  a 
large  cactus,  the  Euphorbium  can- 
delabrum of  botanists,  which  at- 
tains sometimes  very  striking  dimen- 
sions, but  contributes  little  of  what 
Abyssinian  landscapes  generally 
stand  so  much  in  need  of — namely, 
colour,  to  the  picture — being  al- 
most equally  suggestive  of  the 
mineral  as  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Here  and  there,  however,  in  the 
smaller  ravines,  and  on  the  skirts 
of  the  numerous  fragments  of  table- 
land lying  between  Fahla  and 
the  Bashilo,  paths  wind  through 
strips  of  copsewood,  where  twining 
shrubs  of  varied  hue  and  fragrance 
cast  themselves  forth  from  the 
branches  of  trees  to  form  canopies 
overhead,  or  rich  hangings  on 
either  side  of  the  way.  Through 


BOMBAY,  July  1868. 
such  a  tract  the  course  of  the  1st 
brigade  lay  when  it  proceeded  be- 
fore daylight  to  take  up  a  command- 
ing position  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  spot  where  all  of  us  had 
passed  the  night,  and  where  the 
fresh  troops  which  had  joined  us 
a  few  hours  after  the  battle  were 
now  ordered  to  stand  fast.  This 
movement  completed  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief 's  dispositions ;  and 
before  dawn  he  was  well  prepared 
either  to  repel  further  attacks,  or 
himself  act  on  the  offensive  when- 
ever he  might  think  proper.  A 
combined  movement  against  both 
of  the  positions  now  occupied  by 
us  was  hardly  to  be  looked  for ; 
and  if  a  descent  were  to  be  made 
on  either  brigade,  the  action  of  the 
other  towards  the  point  threatened, 
it  was  calculated,  would  take  Theo- 
dore's soldiers  rather  by  surprise. 
Our  weakness  was  in  cavalry. 
Hard  work  and  scanty  forage  had 
produced  their  usual  effects  on  this 
important  arm.  When  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  protection, 
by  means  of  cavalry  posts,  of  our 
long  line  of  communication  between 
Zoulla  and  the  Bashilo,  only  a 
small  body  of  horse  remained  with 
the  column  itself  :  as  it  happened, 
we  had  no  occasion  to  feel  this 
deficiency  severely.  If  the  army 
had  had  to  undertake  a  sustained 
pursuit,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  cavalry  horses  would  have 
proved  equal  to  it.  As  it  was,  the 
want  of  water  had  prevented  their 
being  advanced  beyond  the  Bashilo. 
The  truth  is,  horse-racing,  horse- 
loving  England  has  yet  to  hit  upon 
some  plan  by  which  she  can  pro- 
duce, or  obtain  elsewhere  if  she 
can't  produce  for  herself,  a  stamp 
of  horse  adapted  for  field-service. 
How  long  she  is  to  hold  by  the 
great  national  fallacy  and  delusion, 
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which  not  one-tenth  of  those  who 
are  fain  to  confess  it  with  their 
tongues  believe  with  their  hearts, 
that  the  Turf  forms  a  means  towards 
this  end,  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
case  in  point  of  the  horse  which  of 
all  others  comes  nearest  the  required 
standard — namely,  the  Arabian — 
might  suggest  sounder  views,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  horse-racing 
is  not  practised  by  the  people 
among  whom  he  is  bred  ;  while  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  Arab  tribes, 
which  has  developed  in  the  course 
oi  generations  the  qualities  we  so 
highly  prize  in  their  horses,  is  much 
the  opposite  of  the  system  of  breed- 
ing and  nurture  that  has  resulted 
in  the  long-legged  and  hot-house 
monstrosity  now  accepted  in  Eng- 
land as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  equine 
perfection,  merely  because  he  is  so 
with  respect  to  the  single  function 
for  which  he  is  intended,  and  can 
gallop  a  mile  or  two  on  stated  occa- 
sions with  the  highest  attainable 
rate  of  speed.  Let  the  "chosen 
sport  of  a  great  and  free  people" 
continue,  if  we  will,  to  nourish  in 
all  its  glory,  and  let  the  thorough- 
bred horse  retain  his  proud  posi- 
tion as  the  cynosure  of  the  English 
people,  and  the  favourite  instru- 
ment of  perhaps  the  largest  class  of 
English  thieves;  but  don't  let  us 
suppose  that  all  this  can  ever  sup- 
ply us  with  a  breed  of  horses  such 
as  are  required  for  national  uses. 
Considering  how  often  great  results, 
which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  ma- 
ture, are  seen  hanging  on  the  issue 
of  a  brief  campaign,  while  that 
a.^ain  is  much  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  qualities  of  the  cavalry,  this 
subject  may  perhaps  be  thought  of 
importance.  As  for  the  controversy 
about  longer  courses  and  heavier 
weights,  and  their  effect  on  the 
breed  of  horses,  that  is  much  beside 
the  present  question.  No  doubt 
such  a  reform  would  tend  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  race-horse  him- 
self, and  make  him  a  stouter,  if  less 
speedy,  animal  than  he  now  is. 
Hunters'  and  officers' chargers  suit- 
ed for  parade  purposes  would  also 


be  obtainable  from  racing-stables 
under  the  new  conditions  in  larger 
numbers  than  now.  But  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  still  be 
as  far  as  ever  from  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  where  to  get  a  class  of 
horse  that  could  carry  soldiers 
through  a  campaign  without  flying 
to  pieces  in  the  way  now  generally 
seen.  Only  fancy  a  tribe  of  Beda- 
ween  Arabs  hesitating  to  take  their 
horses  to  an  encampment  six  miles 
removed  from  the  nearest  watering- 
place  !  The  way  in  which  those  of 
our  horses  we  did  carry  with  us  be- 
yond the  Bashilo  lost  their  condi- 
tion under  the  mild  privations  of 
ten  or  twelve  days,  was  a  sad  proof 
that  it  would  have  fared  ill  with 
the  whole  body  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. A  few  Arabs  belonging  to 
officers  were  about  the  only  horses 
that  remained  fit  for  hard  work  ; 
and  it  was  even  noticed  that  ani- 
mals of  this  breed  which  had  been 
exposed  in  India  to  the  baneful 
pampering  and  artificial  treatment 
of  a  racing-stable,  had  deteriorated 
in  point  of  capacity  for  roughing  it. 
The  few  Indian-bred  ponies  which 
the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing — hardy  little  creatures, 
reared  on  the  scantiest  fare  in  the 
villages  of  the  Deccan,  and  accus- 
tomed ever  since  they  were  two 
years  old  to  work  hard  for  their 
living — were  as  remarkable  in  this 
respect  as  the  Arabs.  Indeed,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  in  any  part  of 
the  world  horses  adapted  for  war 
are  produced,  while  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  brought  up  re- 
sembles that  practised  by  English 
breeders,  then  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  the  attempts  of  the 
Indian  Government,  for  example, 
to  mount  their  cavalry  through 
the  establishment  of  studs  where 
the  scions  of  turf  castaways  are 
reared  much  as  if  they  were  in- 
tended to  figure  one  day  as  candi- 
dates at  a  cattle-show,  is  a  sound 
system. 

Happily  our  cavalry  trials  were 
nearly  over  at  the  date  which  this 
narrative  has  now  reached.  The 
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Commander  -  in  -  Chief  had  hardly 
taken  up  his  position  on  the  new 
ground,  when  a  small  party  bearing 
a  white  flag  was  seen  descending 
the  precipitous  side  of  Fahla  to- 
wards our  camp.  In  a  short  space 
of  time  Lieutenant  Prideaux,  Mr 
Flad,  and  an  Abyssinian  nobleman 
styled  the  Dajazmaj  Alame,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Theodorus,  made  their 
appearance  among  us.  They  were 
received  with  all  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration, and  introduced  to  his 
Excellency.  It  was  then  found 
that  they  were  not  charged  with 
any  very  specific  message  from  the 
King,  far  less  with  a  written  com- 
munication. Theodorus,  it  ap- 
peared, had  spent  the  night  in  the 
utmost  apprehension  of  our  attack- 
ing his  position  in  the  morning, 
and  in  consulting  with  some  of  his 
own  European  servants  as  to  how 
that  might  be  averted.  Mr  Ras- 
sam,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  all 
that  night  in  Magdala,  while  the 
King  was  on  Fahla  or  Islamgee,  so 
that  no  direct  communication  be- 
tween them  was  possible.  His 
Majesty  had,  however,  finally  re- 
solved, as  the  result  of  the  kind  of 
council  of  war  held  after  his  defeat, 
to  apply  to  Mr  Rassam,  and  ask  his 
good  offices  towards  effecting  a  re- 
conciliation between  him  and  the 
British.  Mr  Rassam,  in  reply  to  a 
verbal  message  conveyed  to  him  to 
that  effect,  had  suggested  that  a 
deputation  should  be  sent  to  our 
camp.  The'  Emperor,  after  a  little 
sulky  hesitation,  had  made  up  his 
mind  accordingly,  and  shortly  after 
midnight  had  sent  for  Lieutenant 
Prideaux  from  the  citadel,  and,  in- 
forming him  on  his  arrival  in  the 
presence  that  up  till  yesterday  he 
had  thought  himself  great  and  un- 
conquerable, but  had  now  learned 
that  the  world  contained  greater 
than  he,  had  ordered  him- to  hasten 
off  to  the  British  camp,  and  pro- 
cure for  him  the  friendship  of  our 
commander.  The  anxiety  shown 
by  the  King  that  his  envoys  should 
reach  us  before  daybreak  indicated 
the  alarm  he  felt  lest  we  should  ad- 


vance against  him ;  indeed,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  disguise  his  fears 
from  those  around  him. 

Sir  Robert  Napier  was  not  found 
unprepared  when  the  moment  came 
for  answering  the  words  spoken  by 
Mr  Flad  and  his  companions.  In 
the  course  of  the  few  general  re- 
marks which  the  wary  soldier  then 
allowed  himself  to  utter,  opportu- 
nity was  taken  to  impress  very  plain- 
ly on  the  mind  of  the  King's  own 
relative,  Alame,  how  dire  would  be 
the  retribution  exacted  should  harm 
befal  our  countrymen  in  Magdala. 
The  immense  resources  of  a  British 
army,  of  which  the  victors  of  the 
previous  evening  formed  only  one 
brigade,  were  also  enlarged  on,  and 
side  by  side  with  the  tiny  cannon 
which  had  already  been  used  with, 
such  effect,  one  of  the  grim  black 
Armstrongs  which  had  joined  us 
during  the  night  was  shown  to  the 
King's  counsellor.  And  then  a  writ- 
ten communication  as  follows  was 
placed  by  Sir  Robert  Napier  in  the 
hands  of  the  messengers.  This 
was  sent  in  the  English  language 
only,  because  the  Emperor  had 
plenty  of  translators  by  his  side. 
The  writer,  unfortunately,  i  s  obliged 
to  quote  it  chiefly  from  memory, 
but  the  words  were  nearly  these; 
viz. — "  Your  Majesty,  after  having 
fought  like  a  brave  man,  has  been  de- 
feated by  the  superior  might  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  our  wish  that  more 
blood  should  be  shed.  If,  therefore, 
your  Majesty  will  bring  with  you 
into  our  camp  all  the  Europeans 
now  in  your  hands,  and  deliver 
them  in  safety  to  us,  and  submit 
yourself  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  England,  honourable  treatment 
for  yourself  and  all  the  members  of 
your  family  will  be  guaranteed. — 
[Sg.]  R.  NAPIER,  Lt.-General,  Corn- 
man  der-in-Chief." 

Sir  R.  Napier  caused  the  tenor 
of  the  above  ultimatum  to  be  ex- 
plained in  his  presence  to  the 
Dajazmaj  Alame,  who  replied  by 
soliciting  a  promise  that  offensive 
operations  would  be  stayed  until 
the  following  morning.  This  was 
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at  once  agreed  to.  Hostilities  had 
I  een  commenced  by  the  King  him- 
self. It  was  he  who  now  sued  for 
an  armistice;  but  no  hope  was  con- 
veyed to  him  that  any  concessions 
en  his  part,  short  of  the  personal 
surrender  demanded  of  him,  would 
avail  to  convert  the  suspension  into 
a.  relinquishment  of  our  operations 
against  him.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  temporary  truce  should  be  taken 
r  dvantage  of  for  the  burial  of  the 
Abyssinian  dead  by  their  own 
friends  and  relatives,  and  then  the 
deputation  returned  to  the  moun- 
tain. When  they  reached  Theodore's 
presence,  Lieutenant  Prideaux 
handed  to  him  Sir  R.  Napier's 
letter,  which  was  forthwith  trans- 
lated verbally  by  Mr  Flad.  His 
Majesty  no  sooner  heard  the  words 
'•  honourable  treatment "  than  he 
exclaimed,  "What  is  meant  by 
honourable  treatment  1  will  they 
carry  me  away  as  a  prisoner  to 
England,  or  will  they  help  me  to 
punish  my  rebellious  subjects?'' 
Mr  Prideaux  returned  the  only 
answer  to  this  question  he  could 
possibly  have  given — namely,  that 
lie  was  not  instructed  on  the  inten- 
tions of  the  British  commander, 
who  had  stated  in  the  letter  every 
word  he  had  to  say.  The  Emperor 
then  passed  into  one  of  his  black- 
est moods,  and  remarked,  with  a 
bitter  sneer,  that  the  British  little 
jmew  what  they  promised  when 
they  pledged  themselves  to  hon- 
ourable treatment  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  since  these 
were  as  numerous  as  the  hairs 
on  his  head !  Without  allowing 
himself  much  time  for  delibera- 
tion, he  desired  the  two  European 
gentlemen  to  retire  to  one  side 
while  he  dictated  to  one  of  his 
scribes  an  Amharic  letter.  As  soon 
is  this  was  prepared  he  enclosed 
along  with  it  the  communication 
which  he  had  just  received  by  their 
hands ;  and,  calling  for  Lieutenant 
Prideaux  and  Mr  Flad,  hurried 
them  off  on  a  second  mission  to 
our  camp,  ordering  them  to  deliver 
his  letter  to  Sir  R.  Napier,  but  not 


intrusting  them  with  any  verbal 
message,  or  so  much  as  informing 
them  of  what  he  had  written. 
Alame  was  not  sent  with  them 
on  this  occasion.  When  they  had 
left,  the  King  lay  down,  and  cover- 
ing •  himself  completely  with  his 
cotton  sheet,  remained  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  more  motionless  than 
one  in  deepest  slumber.  At  last 
he  rose  from  the  ground,  and  draw- 
ing a  pistol  from  his  girdle,  de- 
liberately placed  the  muzzle  of  it 
between  his  teeth.  For  some  rea- 
son the  trigger  did  not  at  once 
answer  to  his  touch,  and  there  was 
time  for  his  attendants  to  throw 
themselves  upon  him  and  remove 
the  barrel  from  his  mouth.  They 
had  no  sooner  done  so  than  the 
little  obstruction  which  had  at  first 
prevented  the  trigger  from  acting 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  King's 
own  finger,  and  a  bullet  was  sent 
into  the  earth  close  by,  slight- 
ly grazing  his  Majesty's  temples 
as  it  passed.  The  frame  of  mind  in 
which  Theodorus  was  at  this  time, 
and  the  change  which  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  suicide  produced 
in  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  will 
presently  appear.  Fortunately,  he 
himself  has  given  us  the  means  of 
analysing  his  feelings.  In  a  few 
words  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
failure  of  the  pistol  to  go  off  was 
accepted  by  him  as  a  distinct  utter- 
ance of  the  Almighty  forbidding 
him  to  die.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
at  the  moment  of  his  trying  to  de- 
stroy himself,  when  his  last  hopes 
of  obtaining  any  friendly  concession 
from  us  had  j  ust  been  shattered  by 
the  Chief's  plain  missive,  the  whole 
of  our  countrymen  were  in  his 
hands,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  whom  he  had  deputed  to  our 
camp.  He  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  bestowed  any  thought 
upon  them  whatever,  far  less  to 
have  meditated  putting  them  to 
death.  If  that  pistol  had  taken 
effect,  Mr  Rassam  and  his  compan- 
ions would  have  been  found  by  us 
in  their  quarters  in  the  Capitol 
after  the  King  was  no  more.  As  it 
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was,  one  of  tlie  first  orders  his  Ma- 
jesty issued  after  his  attempt  on 
his  own  life  had  been  frustrated 
was,  that  the  Europeans  should  be 
forthwith  conveyed  to  our  camp. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  hopes 
he  entertained  when  he  took  this 
step.  Possibly  he  may  have  thought 
that  we  would  then  depart  and  leave 
him  in  peace.  If  he  cherished  such 
a  delusion,  it  was  at  least  not  borne 
out  by  the  message  he  had  received 
from  the  British  Commander.  Nei- 
ther could  it  have  been  suggested 
by  Mr  Rassam,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, since  that  person  was  still  in  the 
citadel,  and  not  near  the  King.  Mr 
Flad,  also,  was  absent  on  his  second 
mission  to  us  at  the  time.  More- 
over, Theodorus  himself,  when  he 
despatched  his  letter  to  the  Chief, 
had  even  then  accepted  his  position 
as  a  hopeless  one;  and  since  he 
was  determined  not  to  submit,  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  die.  It  was 
his  own  fanatical  interpretation  of 
the  failure  of  his  attempt  at  suicide 
that  turned  his  thoughts  into  an- 
other channel,  and  made  him  resolve 
on  a  different  course  of  action. 
Only  once,  so  far  as  is  known,  dur- 
ing these  days,  had  it  been  suggested 
to  him  by  one  of  his  chiefs  to  mas- 
sacre his  European  prisoners.  His 
answer  was,  that  if  he  were  to  do 
so,  not  a  woman  or  child  would  be  left 
alive  by  the  British  in  all  Abyssinia. 
This  was  reported  to  us  by  his 
favourite  henchman,  whose  deposi- 
tion was  alluded  to  in  the  preced- 
ing Letter.  Probably  it  shows  that 
the  words  of  warning  on  this  point 
which  had  proceeded  from  Sir 
Robert  Napier  on  every  suitable  oc- 
casion had  not  been  thrown  away. 
But,  in  justice  to  Theodorus,  it 
should  be  stated  that  he  seems 
never  to  have  entertained  the  idea 
of  committing  such  an  outrage. 
The  exact  aim  or  object  with  which 
he  had  persisted  in  detaining  all 
these  Europeans  for  so  many  years, 
could  probably  not  have  been  ex- 
plained even  by  himself.  It  is  easy 
to  account  for  his  appreciation  of 
the  German  artisans.  These  cast 


his  cannon,  and  were  in  many  ways 
as  the  very  mainspring  of  his  ascend- 
ancy. But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  pleasure  or  profit  he  can  have 
hoped  ever  to  derive,  for  instance, 
from  such  eminently  non-produc- 
tive members  of  his  collection 
as  Mr  Rassam  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Stern.  When  his  confidential 
shield-bearer  was  questioned  on  this 
point,  he  confessed  himself  non- 
plussed. He  said  no  one  could  tell 
what  object  his  master  proposed  to 
himself  with  regard  to  his  prisoners, 
and  that  he  probably  had  no  dis- 
tinct object  at  all,  although  the 
cause  of  his  imprisoning  them  was 
known  to  every  one — namely,  his 
exasperation  against  their  Govern- 
ment for  not  having  answered  that 
celebrated  letter,  which  seems  to 
have  been  to  the  late  expedition  all 
that  the  carrying  off  of  Helen  was 
to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

It  is  necessary  to  revert  to  what  was 
taking  place  all  this  time  in  the  Brit- 
ish camp,  where  the  prompt  return 
of  Lieutenant  Prideaux  and  Mr  Flad 
had  greatly  surprised  us.  When  the 
document  which  they  carried  was 
translated  to  his  Excellency,  it  was 
found  such  as  an  CEdipus  and  not 
a  mere  interpreter  was  required 
to  expound.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  not  a  letter.  The  King  had 
not  as  yet  stooped  from  the  lofty 
height  on  which  he  had  enthroned 
himself  like  a  demigod,  and  had 
not  even  now  condescended  to  write 
to  "  the  servant  of  a  woman,"  as 
he  had  contemptuously  called  the 
British  Commander.  This  was  a 
mere  memorandum,  unsigned,  un- 
sealed, undated,  and  unaddressed. 
The  key  to  it  which  he  himself 
afterwards  supplied  was  not  yet  in 
our  hands ;  for  we  did  not  know 
that  he  had  written  it,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  the  immediate  prospect 
of  dying  by  his  own  hand,  and 
that  his  chief  object  was  to  indi- 
cate to  us  that  we  would  shortly 
have  to  take  under  our  protection 
the  scattered  subjects  whom  he 
was  about  to  forsake.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  the  strange  produc- 
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tion  read  like  the  wail  of  a  fallen 
spirit,  in  which  it  seemed  that  the 
baffled  aspirations  of  a  Heaven-sent 
reformer  were  touched  upon  side 
by  side  with  the  lamentations  of  a 
prophet  over  the  sins  of  a  perverse 
and  rebellious  people.  Not  a  word 
of  supplication  mingled  with  his 
utterances  :  on  the  contrary,  these 
were  proud  and  defiant  as  ever, 
and  the  only  intelligible  part  of  his 
communication  was  that  in  which 
he  told  us  that  he  who  had  "dandled 
strong  men  in  his  arms  like  in- 
fants" would  not  now  submit  to  be 
"  dandled  by  another."  The  very 
letter  in  which  submission  had 
been  named  to  him  was  returned 
to  us  without  a  word  of  acknow- 
ledgment. In  short,  it  was  evident 
that  Theodorus  would  never  yield. 
This,  however,  was  all  that  was  as 
yet  plain  to  us.  Although  he  had 
not  referred  to  our  countrymen, 
or  used  any  threat  in  all  he  had 
written,  it  was  natural  to  appre- 
hend the  worst  consequences  for 
these  if  no  modification  were  made 
in  our  terms.  But  there  were 
higher  considerations  even  than 
the  lives  of  these  poor  people  which 
were  present  to  our  Chief.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  undoubt- 
edly was  to  deliver  them  from 
bondage  ;  nevertheless  that  object 
had  to  be  effected  in  a  manner 
which  would  vindicate  the  honour 
of  Great  Britain.  We  could  not, 
at  this  date,  consent  to  obtain  by 
treaty  and  stipulation  what  as  an 
injured  nation  we  had  come  to 
seek,  and  as  a  victorious  army  we 
had  a  right  to  demand.  If,  unhap- 
pily, Mr  Eassam  and  his  friends 
had  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  country's  honour, 
they  would  but  have  sacrificed 
themselves  in  a  cause  for  which 
thousands  of  brave  men  had  joy- 
fully given  their  blood  before  them. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  there  was  not  a 
man  in  all  our  army  who  was  not 
willing  so  to  die ;  and  there  was 
no  indication  in  the  bearing  of 
Lieutenant  Prideaux  or  Mr  Flad, 
during  all  that  trying  interview, 
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that  they  whom  we  had  come  to 
save  were  of  a  different  temper 
than  ourselves.  And  yet  it  was  a 
higher  sight  than  ever  was  shown 
by  the  heathen  manhood  of  ancient 
Borne,  to  witness  the  Christian  re- 
solution of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  as 
he  placed  on  one  side  every  feeling 
of  his  tenderest  nature,  and  told 
Lieutenant  Prideaux  that  he  must 
go  back  to  his  prison  and  inform 
Theodorus  that  the  British  Com- 
mander had  no  other  word  to  speak. 
And  thus  we  said  farewell  to  our 
friends,  and  consigned  them,  as 
most  of  us  thought,  to  imminent 
peril.  The  Chief's  letter  of  that 
morning,  which  had  been  returned 
to  us  by  the  King,  was  again  placed 
in  their  hands  for  delivery  to  him, 
with  a  verbal  message  that  its 
terms  must  be  complied  with  be- 
fore any  further  intercourse  with 
us  could  be  permitted  him.  If 
that  paper  should  prove  the  death- 
warrant  of  them  all,  still  it  was 
felt  that  the  only  right  path  had 
been  taken.  All  that  remained  to 
be  done  was  to  prepare  to  storm 
the  citadel  as  soon  as  the  brief 
armistice  expired.  But  judge  of  the 
joy  and  surprise,  when,  shortly  after 
dark,  Mr  Rassam  and  a  number  of 
his  companions  actually  presented 
themselves  before  us,  and  were 
conducted  with  the  feeble  light  of 
a  lantern  one  after  another  into  his 
Excellency's  tent,  until  that  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  It  appeared 
that  Lieutenant  Prideaux  and  Mr 
Flad,  while  on  their  return  from 
their  second  deputation,  had  met 
this  party  of  liberated  men  and 
women  descending  the  mountain 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
King's  artizans,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  see  them  safely  to  our 
camp. 

The  circumstances  under  which 
this  order  had  gone  forth  have  al- 
ready been  explained  to  the  reader. 
The  version  which  has  been  given 
of  these  in  the  present  narrative 
rests  on  Theodore's  own  authority, 
and  was  amply  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  his  shield-bearer  a  few 
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weeks  after  the  events.  Early  the 
following  morning,  and  before  all 
the  Europeans  had  reached  us, 
Theodore's  scribe  and  one  of  his 
German  servants  brought  us  a 
second  communication  from  him. 
This  was  in  the  form  of  a  polite 
letter  addressed  under  the  royal 
seal  to  "The  beloved  Servant  of 
the  great  Queen  of  England."  The 
circumstances  of  his  attempted  sui- 
cide on  the  previous  day  were  nar- 
rated, and  it  was  stated,  as  an  apo- 
logy for  the  tone  of  his  former 
letter,  that  when  that  was  sent  he 
believed  himself  about  to  die.  He 
then  mentioned  how  he  had  ac- 
cepted God's  prohibition  against 
self-destruction,  and  that  the  first 
act  of,  as  it  were,  his  new  life,  had 
been  to  send  Mr  Rassam  to  join  us ; 
while  now,  as  he  found  that  even 
his  own  German  workmen  wished 
to  leave  his  service,  he  had  given 
every  one  permission  to  go.  This 
was  literally  true.  At  the  time 
that  letter  was  written  no  Euro- 
pean was  detained  in  Magdala,  at 
least  by  the  King's  order,  although 
there  were  a  few  whom  sickness  or 
other  causes  had  prevented  from 
moving.  The  paper  concluded 
with  a  request  that  he  might  not 
be  required  to  come  and  surrender 
himself,  or,  as  he  delicately  ex- 
pressed it,  that  friendship  might  be 
made  between  him  and  us  without 
his  being  compelled  to  approach  us. 
He  also  intimated  that  he  had  de- 
spatched, or  was  about  to  despatch, 
a  gift  of  cattle  to  our  camp,  as  it 
was  Easter  Sunday.  The  anxiety 
with  which,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  he  watched  with  his  tele- 
scope whether  these  cattle  were 
admitted  into  our  camp,  showed 
how  eager  he  was  for  the  smallest 
token  that  our  purpose  respecting 
him  was  changed.  When  he  per- 
ceived that  the  animals  were  de- 
tained outside  our  pickets  until 
his  own  surrender  should  enable  us 
to  accept  such  civilities  from  him, 
he  saw  that,  as  he  had  determined 
never  to  yield,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  defy  us  to  the  last. 


No  further  communication  passed 
between  him  and  us.  The  whole 
of  that  Sunday  witnessed  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Europeans  from 
Magdala  into  the  British  camp, 
and  before  night  Monsieur  Bardel 
was  the  only  one  remaining  on  the 
mountain,  severe  illness  having  pre- 
vented him  from  accompanying  the 
rest.  Meanwhile  news  reached  us 
that  Theodore's  broken  army  was 
recovering  itself,  while  he  himself 
was  occupied  in  posting  his  guns 
on  commanding  spots.  It  was  even 
said  that  an  attack  would  be  made 
on  us  during  the  night.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  the  first  symp- 
tom of  retreat  on  our  part  would  be 
the  signal,  not  only  for  Theodorus, 
but  for  many  other  Abyssinian 
chiefs,  to  rise  up  against  us.  The 
belief  which  we  had  found  prevail- 
ing, that  we  had  come  to  ransom, 
not  to  fight,  would  have  obtained 
irresistible  strength,  and  the  pre- 
diction of  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
of  Indian  statesmen,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  late  expedition  would 
be  in  withdrawing  ourselves  from 
the  country  rather  than  in  advanc- 
ing through  it,  might  then  have 
been  verified  to  the  letter.  Every 
wounded  soldier  would  have  been 
to  us  a  burden  almost  greater  than 
we  could  bear.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  where  the 
disasters  would  have  terminated 
that  would  then  in  all  probability 
have  befallen  the  army.  Sir  Robert 
Napier  would  gladly  have  given 
Theodorus  one  chance  more  of 
seeking  safety  in  an  honourable 
surrender,  and  a  letter  was  drafted 
ready  to  be  sent  to  him  with  the 
view  of  disposing  him  to  such 
a  course.  But  before  sunrise  on 
the  following  day — Monday,  the 
17th  of  April — the  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple whose  place  had  been  on  Fahla 
and  Islamgee  crowded  into  our 
camp  with  the  information  that  the 
King  had  abandoned  both  of  these 
positions,  which  they  were  now 
therefore  ready  to  give  up  to  us. 
It  was  further  said,  and  for  a  time 
believed,  that  Theodorus  himself, 
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with  a  body  of  his  best  troops,  had 
fled  from  the  citadel  by  the  Kafar- 
bar  gate.  A  messenger  was  at  once 
despatched  by  his  Excellency  with 
this  intelligence  to  Meer  Akbar 
Alee,  who,  at  the  head  of  about 
eight  thousand  Gallas,  was  all  this 
time  closely  investing  Magdala  on 
the  site  indicated.  He  was  autho- 
rised to  offer  a  reward  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars — upwards  of  .£10,000 
sterling — to  any  one  who  might 
capture  the  King,  or  effectually  pre- 
vent him  from  appearing  on  our 
rear.  Arrangements  were  then 
made  for  accepting  the  submission 
tendered  by  the  residents  of  Fahla 
and  Islamgee,  who  were  required 
merely  to  repair  to  certain  spots 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  there  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  exodus  from 
the  mountain  which  followed  this 
order  suggested  to  one  the  depart- 
ure from  Egypt  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  Many  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  with  their  children 
and  household  goods,  were  pouring 
down  the  steep  hillside  as  we  as- 
cended. It  must  not  be  thought 
that  these  were  suffering  any  hard- 
ship in  this  migration.  They  were 
the  wandering  followers  of  a  camp, 
not  dwellers  in  fixed  habitations  ; 
and  the  homes  which  they  left 
behind  them  were  not  even  "  auld 
clay  biggins/'  but  mere  Gypsy 
wigwams,  such  as  it  was  in  their 
very  nature  to  abandon  to-day 
and  erect  in  a  new  locality  to- 
morrow. This  remark  is  necessary 
to  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of 
what  was  done  when  we  afterwards 
''burned  Magdala."  Fire  could 
make  no  impression,  of  course,  on 
the  mountain  itself ;  and  the  only 
combustible  elements  on  its  summit 
were  rude  and  temporary  dwellings, 
which  would  probably  have  been 
set  fire  to  by  their  owners  them- 
selves, according  to  the  custom  of 
such  communities,  whenever  the 
standing  encampment  formed  by 
t  hem  became  no  longer  necessary, 
j^ahla  and  Islamgee,  as  the  quarter 
of  the  inferior  soldiers  and  settlers 
of  the  army,  presented  even  more 


perishable  roof-trees  than  the  cita- 
del itself  did  ;  and  it  was  with  feel- 
ings, as  we  may  suppose,  of  but 
slight  regret  that  their  inmates 
were  now  trooping  into  the  British 
camp  as  into  a  city  of  refuge. 

Soon  after  sunrise  his  Excel- 
lency's column  of  assault  com- 
menced ascending  to  take  posses- 
sion of  these  two  outposts  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  still  defended  by  an  enemy. 
No  opposition,  however,  was  made 
to  us,,  excepting  by  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  the  path,  and  the  British 
flag  was  soon  floating  from  the 
highest  crest  of  both  the  positions. 
Contradictory  rumours  regarding 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  capitol 
itself  continued  to  reach  us  as  we 
advanced.  At  one  time  the  story 
of  the  King's  flight  was  confirmed  ; 
at  another,  a  messenger  informed 
the  Chief  that  he  had  committed 
suicide,  and  lay  dead  in  his  house. 
The  truth  was  that  he  had  fled 
before  daylight  that  morning  by 
the  Kafar-bar  gate.  The  flower  of 
his  army  had  followed  him  ;  but 
they  had  proceeded  only  the  dis- 
tance of  a  cannon-shot,  in  mournful 
and  dispirited  array,  with  the  feel- 
ings of  men  who  had  never  fled 
before,  when  the  cries  of  the  Gallas, 
whom  Meer  Akbar  Alee  had  posted 
on  every  surrounding  height,  warned 
them  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
them  in  that  direction.  And  then 
at  last  the  King  perceived  that 
there  remained  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  to  die.  He  ordered  all  his 
soldiers  who  did  not  wish  to  share 
his  fate  to  leave  him  at  once.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  took  advantage  of 
this  permission,  and,  as  flight  was 
impossible,  came  to  swell  the  throng 
whose  surrender  of  themselves  we 
had  accepted.  Theodorus  himself, 
with  it  is  not  known  how  many 
of  his  adherents  faithful  to  death, 
then  retraced  his  steps  towards  his 
citadel.  When  our  advanced-guard 
arrived  at  a  small  plateau  within 
sight  of  the  gate  of  Magdala,  a  few 
horsemen  were  observed  riding  out 
from  the  capitol.  Theodorus  him- 
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self  was  at  their  head,  and  was  re- 
cognised at  the  time  by  Captain 
Speedy,  though  not  with  absolute 
certainty.  He  was  mounted  on  his 
favourite  horse,  and  brandished  his 
spear,  and  kept  shouting  the  some- 
what vainglorious  cry  of  the  Abys- 
sinian warrior,  "  Am  I  not  So-and- 
so,  who  has  slain  So-and-so  and 
So-and-so/'  ad  infinitum.  Probably 
he  hoped  his  Excellency;Sir  Robert 
Napier  would  open  with  similar 
noises  of  defiance,  and  ride  out  to 
tilt  with  him.  Taken  in  this  ridi- 
culous fashion,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  a  difficult  enough  enemy 
to  dispose  of,  and  quite  one  of  the 
sort  whom  no  sober-minded  Chris- 
tian would  attack  with  any  other 
weapon  than  a  double-barrelled  gun. 
He  himself,  indeed,  fully  understood 
the  value  of  gunpowder  and  the  su- 
periority of  modern  weapons  over 
the  old  shield  and  spear  of  the  dark 
ages.  Very  often  he  has  been  known 
to  delude  some  Ethiopian  knight 
into  riding  at  him,  by  means  of 
brandishing  his  spear  and  yelling 
out  the  creed  of  chivalry,  only  to 
drop  both  lance  and  shield  when- 
ever the  unfortunate  Don  Quixote 
came  within  twenty  paces  of  him, 
and  shoot  him  dead  on  the  spot 
with  a  heavy  charge  of  slugs.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  his  vapouring. 
A  small  cannon  which  his  gunners 
had  abandoned  near  the  spot  was 
discharged  against  him  by  some 
playful  camp-followers.  A  few 
rifle-bullets  were  sent  flying  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  would-be 
champions  speedily  retired  into  the 
citadel. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  and  his 
Staff  were  meanwhile  engaged  in 
examining  the  summit  of  Magdala 
with  their  telescopes  from  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  terraces  of  Islamgee. 
A  very  remarkable  halo  had  been 
seen  for  the  last  hour  obscuring  the 
sun,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  the 
usual  superstitious  remarks.  About 
noon  there  was  a  shower,  and  later 
in  the  afternoon  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents.  Not  many  signs  of 
life  could  be  discovered  within  the 


capitol,  although  an  excellent  view 
of  it  was  before  us.  It  was  noticed, 
however,  that  the  outer  gate,  which 
on  our  first  approach  had  stood 
open,  was  now  closed.  Mr  Rassam 
was  almost  sure  that  one  of  the  few 
human  figures  to  be  seen  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  was  Theodoras, 
which  was  actually  the  case.  His 
Excellency  was  soon  satisfied  that 
our  enemy  was  neither  dead  nor  a 
fugitive,  and  that  his  stronghold 
would  be  defended.  A  fire  of  ar- 
tillery was  then  directed  on  the 
gate,  chiefly  to  dislodge  any  body 
of  men  that  might  be  posted  be- 
hind it.  Shot  and  shell  were  also 
sent  into  the  several  quarters  of  the 
place  itself  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  When  one  of  these  alighted 
on  a  building,  its  inmates  would  be 
seen  instantly  rushing  out.  But 
such  generally  consisted  of  women 
and  children;  and  the  true  state 
of  affairs  was  presently  suspected — 
namely,  that  the  garrison  was  repre- 
sented only  by  Theodoras  and  a  few 
of  his  stan chest  followers.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  artillery  was  therefore 
restricted  to  keeping  up  a  sufficient 
fire  on  the  gate  itself,  to  prevent  an 
enemy  mustering  in  force  near  it ; 
and  the  storming  party  was  ordered 
to  advance.  Every  circumstance  of 
their  assault  has  been  told  by  abler 
pens  than  the  writer's.  The  truth 
is,  there  was  little  of  stirring  inci- 
dent or  military  prowess  to  record. 
The  fortifications  of  the  citadel  were 
found  to  be  well  worthy  of  its  out- 
works of  Fahla  and  Lelassie.  The 
long  and  difficult  ascent  leading  to 
the  gate  was  exposed  to  fire  from 
the  walls  ;  and  the  gate  itself  open- 
ed in  rear  into  a  covered- way  built 
of  masonry,  which  had  been  filled 
up  with  large  pieces  of  rock.  It 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult 
to  blast  a  way  for  ourselves  at  such 
an  entrance  by  means  of  bags  of 
gunpowder.  The  defences  on  each 
side  of  the  gate  were  natural  scarps 
of  rock,  on  which  rude  but  efficient 
palisades  had  been  erected.  All 
that  was  needed  to  complete  the 
strength  of  such  a  fortress,  even 
now  that  its  outposts  were  ours, 
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was  just  such  an  array  of  brave  sol- 
diers as  had  rushed  down  upon  us 
in  vain  the  previous  Friday  from 
Fahla.  As  it  was,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  cannon,  the  handful  of 
soldiers  who  had  elected  to  die 
around  their  chief  could  make  but 
a  poor  defence.  The  din  of  the 
Sniders  as  the  33d  Foot  marched 
steadily  up  the  mountain  sounded 
more  like  the  roar  of  continued  vol- 
leys of  cannon  than  anything  of  the 
kind  the  writer  had  ever  heard  be- 
fore. It  must  literally  have  rained 
bullets  upon  and  around  the  de- 
fences. No  wonder  that  the  feeble 
fire  of  a  few  desperate  men  grew 
feebler  still  as  our  soldiers  advanc- 
ed, and  that  we  met  with  very 
trifling  resistance  in  effecting  a 
lodgment  by  clambering  over  the 
rocks  on  one  side.  Whatever  vir- 
tues may  be  allowed  to  Theodorus, 
no  one  can  say  that  he  was  possess- 
ed of  military  skill.  Even  admit- 
ting the  wisdom  of  his  march  from 
Debra  Tabor  to  Magdala,  which 
was,  however,  the  move  of  all  others 
it  best  suited  us  he  should  make, 
his  subsequent  proceedings  were 
fatal  to  his  reputation  as  a  soldier. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  game  was  in 
his  own  hands,  if  he  had  known 
how  to  play  it.  It  is  true  that 
his  inability  to  transport  his  guns 
quickly  through  the  country,  and 
the  numerous  enemies  who  would 
have  set  upon  him  had  he  appeared 
among  them  without  his  artillery, 
were  serious  disadvantages.  There 
was  probably  sufficient  reason  in 
this  why  he  did  not  attempt  the 
favourite  tactics  of  Haidar  Alee, 
Taulia  Tantia  Topee,  and  other 
Eastern  warriors,  when  opposed  to 
a  British  force — namely,  marching 
us  over  the  country  in  vain  pursuit, 
until  our  soldiers  bid  fair  to  be  all 
expended  without  once  having  seen 
an  enemy.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  concentrating 
his  artillery  in  Magdala  itself,  and, 
after  having  inflicted  upon  us  what 
loss  he  could  in  the  course  of  a  run- 
ning fight  from  the  Tacazeh  to  the 
gates  of  the  citadel,  received  us 
there  with  the  fire  of  his  fourteen 


cannon  from  as  many  bastions. 
Whatever  effect  this  might  have  had 
on  the  actual  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion, John  Bull  would  at  least  not 
then  have  had  to  regret  the  scanty 
character  of  the  return  of  killed  and 
wounded  presented  to  him  at  the 
close  !  After  the  outer  defence  had 
been  passed  by  the  33d,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  tortuous  arid  nar- 
row defile,  surmounted  on  either 
side  with  broken  rocks.  This  led  to 
an  inner  gate,  from  which,  again, 
the  road  ascended  towards  the 
King's  house.  The  handful  of  men 
who  had  remained  to  defend  all 
this  difficult  approach,  were  either 
lying  dead  of  frightful  shot-wounds, 
or  had  fled  at  the  last  moment  from 
the  scene.  The  body  of  Theodorus 
himself  was  found  near  the  highest 
part  of  the  path.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  fell  by  his  own 
hand.  Even  if  the  medical  evi- 
dence on  this  point  admitted  of 
doubt,  the  testimony  of  his  shield- 
bearer,  who  attended  him  to  the 
last,  would  be  conclusive.  What- 
ever his  life  may  have  been,  there 
was  something  heroic,  at  least,  in 
his  death.  The  Lion  of  Ethiopia 
had  resolved  that  no  prospect  of 
"  honourable  treatment "  should 
induce  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  menagerie  in  which  Great 
Britain  has  kept  more  than  one 
tame  sovereign  in  her  day ;  and 
indeed  it  would  hardly  have  been 
in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things  that  Theodorus  should  ever 
have  been  stared  at  by  little  Cock- 
neys, or  have  taken  a  moor  on  the 
Scottish  hills,  or  a  box  at  the  opera, 
or  done  any  other  of  the  acts  which 
civilisation  would  have  introduced 
him  to.  Possibly,  in  time,  even 
Exeter  Hall  might  have  claimed 
him  as  the  latest  new  attraction  for 
the  May  meetings.  Since  he  him- 
self deliberately  preferred  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  we,  at  least, 
need  not  greatly  grieve  over  his 
choice. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  with 
the  King's  death  the  empire  of 
Abyssinia  passed  into  our  hands. 
There  was  no  one  in  all  the  land 
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who  would  have  hesitated  to  ac- 
knowledge our  ascendancy.  The 
name  of  Napier  had  suddenly  be- 
come all  that  Theodore's  had  been 
when  his  prestige  was  at  its  culmi- 
nating point.  But  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty  was  not  in  all  our 
thoughts.  Our  only  care,  now  that 
our  work  was  done,  was  how  to 
dispose  as  quickly  as  possible  of 
the  debris  which  had  accumulated 
during  the  process,  and  retire  forth- 
with from  the  scene.  The  family 
of  our  fallen  enemy  had  first  to  be 
thought  of.  Notwithstanding  Theo- 
dore's facetiousness  about  the  num- 
ber of  his  progeny,  the  only  recog- 
nisable members  of  his  household 
were  his  widow,  Ettige  WSrke'h 
(pure  gold),  and  a  son  of  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  who  has  since 
been  taken  to  England.  Ettige — 
possibly  his  Majesty  when  pleas- 
antly disposed  may  have  called  her 
Ettie — was  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  Prince  of  Si'mien  named 
Oobie,  who  at  the  time  of  his  final 
overthrow  by  Theodorus  was  the 
de  facto  Prince  of  Tigreh.  This 
Oobie  and  all  his  children  had  been 
carried  off  as  captives  by  the  con- 
queror. The  father  died  in  con- 
finement; his  daughter  was  sud- 
denly promoted  from  her  prison  to 
the  King's  own  marriage  chamber ; 
but  her  two  brothers,  Gwongol  and 
Kassa,  were  the  inmates  of  the 
common  gaol  up  to  the  hour  when 
we  released  them.  They  had  never 
so  much  as  seen  their  sister,  Queen 
as  she  was,  since  she  fell  as  an  in- 
fant into  Theodore's  hands.  This 
highly  rational  treatment  of  his 
wife's  two  brothers  makes  one  re- 
gret that  there  was  no  mother- 
in-law  in  the  case,  because  useful 
hints  might  have  been  obtained 
from  observing  the  line  adopted 
towards  that  party  by  a  strong- 
minded  person  such  as  Theodore. 
If  the  old  lady  had  proved  too 
much  even  for  him,  then  mankind 
would  have  had  to  accept  the 
mother-in-law  difficulty  as  one  not 
to  be  got  over.  This,  however,  is 
hardly  likely.  Indeed,  from  our 
not  finding  her  in  any  quarter,  it 


is  probable  he  had  murdered  her 
long  ago.  Poor  Ettie  was  in  a  pre- 
carious state  of  health  when  first 
she  became  our  care.  Her  hus- 
band had  treated  her  with  great 
harshness  and  cruelty,  and  she 
showed  no  grief  at  his  loss.  Her 
illness  prevented  his  Excellency 
from  at  once  ascertaining  her  wishes 
on  the  subject  of  her  own  destina- 
tion. It  was  presumed  she  and 
her  brothers  would  return  to  their 
native  province  of  Simien.  In  the 
mean  time  everything  was  done  for 
her  comfort  that  could  be  devised. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  bro- 
thers to  leave  us  for  their  own 
home,  she  preferred  remaining  un- 
der our  protection,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  her  fine  little  boy,  whose 
life  she  knew  would  not  be  safe  for 
a  day  in  any  other  place,  but  be- 
cause even  her  own  brothers  were 
as  strangers  to  her.  Unfortunately, 
she  was  not  to  be  long  our  guest, 
but  died  near  Antalo ;  not,  however, 
of  a  broken  heart,  but  from  disease 
of  the  lungs,  which  the  doctors  said 
was  of  long  standing,  and  which  is 
a  much  more  common  malady  than 
the  other. 

The  usual  difficulty  occurred  in 
restraining  the  soldiers  from  plun- 
dering the  captured  citadel;  but 
perhaps  the  efforts  made  to  pre- 
serve order  in  this  instance  were 
more  than  usually  successful.  Hard- 
ly anything  of  value  was  found  in 
the  place.  Proper  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  custody  of  what- 
ever might  be  collected,  and  the 
whole  was  disposed  of  by  auction 
on  the  first  convenient^day,  for  the 
benefit  exclusively  of  the  non-com- 
missioned ranks  of  the  army.  This 
matter  of  prize  and  plunder  is  one 
which  is  ever  apt  to  bring  discredit 
on  military  operations.  Thirst  for 
property  so  acquired  seems  in- 
herent in  the  fauces  of  the  entire 
genus,  from  commanding  officers 
down  to  tent-pitchers ;  and  the  way 
that  some  men  will  scramble  for  a 
piece  of  silk  or  an  old  sword,  such 
as  few  gentlemen  would  think 
worth  carrying  home  if  found  any- 
where else,  merely  because  it  hap- 
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pens  to  be  booty,  is  a  remnant  pro- 
bably of  the  old  predatory  instincts 
of  the  species.  The  same  craving 
made  the  articles  fetch  very  large 
prices  under  the  hammer.  The 
collection  was,  at  all  events,  a  most 
discreditable  one  to  its  late  owner, 
since  it  consisted  partly  of  crosses, 
paintings,  and  sacred  vessels  plun- 
dered from  Christian  churches,  and 
partly  of  the  weapons  used  by  him- 
self and  his  soldiers  in  mauling  the 
priests,  and  in  their  pious  forays 
generally.  If  the  repositories  of 
some  sturdy  iconoclast  such  as  John 
Knox  had  been  found  filled  with 
stores  of  this  kind  after  his  death, 
there  would  have  been  little  won- 
der ;  but  Theodoras  was  never  sus- 
pected of  a  leaning  to  Puritanism, 
whether  of  life  or  doctrine,  and 
set  such  value  on  priestly  unction 
that  he  kept  the  local  head  of  the 
Church  under  lock  and  key  until 
he  consented  to  annoint  him  King 
of  the  Kings  of  Abyssinia,  refus- 
ing, moreover,  to  liberate  him  even 
after  he  had  performed  his  office, 
in  case  he  should  ever  pour  the 
sacred  oil  on  the  head  of  some  one 
else ! 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  prisoners, 
confined  for  state  reasons,  were 
liberated  by  us  as  soon  as  Magdala 
became  ours.  A  conciliatory  policy 
towards  what  had  formed  the  no- 
blesse under  preceding  regimes 
was  no  part  of  Theodore's  political 
creed.  With  him  the  question  of 
how  to  deal  with  deposed  princes 
was  merely  whether  they  should 
be  put  to  death  or  imprisoned  for 
life.  The  idea  of  pensioning  an 
ex-royal  family  must  have  seemed 
to  him  exquisitely  absurd.  He 
liked  to  surround  himself  with  the 
old  aristocracy  of  the  country  to 
any  amount,  but  he  took  care  that 
every  member  of  it  was  fitted  with 
a  pair  of  handcuffs  and  leg-irons. 
Hence  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
nearly  every  man  of  note  in  all 
Abyssinia  whose  life  had  been 
spared  was  to  be  found  in  Magdala. 
These  were  invited  to  an  interview 
with  his  Excellency  before  being 
dismissed  to  their  several  homes. 


Most  of  them  presented  themselves 
accordingly,  and  listened  at  least 
with  all  respect  to  the  Chiefs  ex- 
hortations to  dwell  peaceably  for 
the  future,  and  not  forget  their 
own  bondage  and  sufferings  in 
awarding  punishment  to  their  sub- 
jects, if  ever  they  should  be  re- 
stored to  power.  In  addition  to 
these  chiefs  many  thousands  of 
people  who  had  followed  the 
King's  fortunes,  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  us  during  the  last 
few  days,  still  sought  our  protec- 
tion. These  formed  as  unwhole- 
some a  colony  as  ever  sat  itself 
down  under  the  shadow  of  a  British 
flag.  Their  food  was  raw  flesh. 
Half-stripped  shank-bones  of  oxen, 
and  carrion  in  every  stage  of  decom- 
position, cumbered  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  tents,  as  if  one 
was  approaching  a  city  whose  in- 
habitants were  tigers  and  wolves. 
All  this,  together  with  the  stench 
arising  from  the  remains  of  hun- 
dreds of  dead  mules  which  had 
perished  in  struggling  up  the  sides 
of  Fahla  and  Islamgee,  was  suf- 
ficiently horrible.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  safe  navigation  of  our 
friends,  and  then  all  we  had  to  do 
before  turning  our  own  faces  to- 
wards the  sea  was  to  dispose  of 
Theodore's  late  stronghold.  Geo- 
graphically, as  was  stated  in  a  for- 
mer letter,  this  much-contested  po- 
sition is  situated  in  the  country  of 
the  Wollo  Gallas.  It  was,  however, 
well  fitted  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  that 
tribe  on  Christian  Abyssinia;  and 
Sir  R.  Napier  therefore  would  glad- 
ly have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
some  Christian  prince.  With  this 
object  it  was  offered  to  Dajaz  Mas- 
hashah,  the  representative  in  these 
parts  of  Wagshoom  Gobazeh.  But 
the  Dajaz,  in  his  master's  name,  re- 
fused to  accept  a  fortress  which  it 
required  so  many  soldiers  to  hold. 
Perhaps  he  is  one  of  those  who 
prefer  "hearing  ttye  lark  sing  rather 
than  the  mouse  squeak," — that  is, 
who  eschew  towns  and  castles,  and 
love  the  open  country,  when  the 
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game  of  war  is  being  played.  Our 
friends  the  Gallas  thought  differ- 
ently on  this  point ;  and  both  of 
their  rival  queens,  Masteeat  and 
Werkait,  laid  claim  to  the  moun- 
tain. We  were  somewhat  beholden 
to  the  former  lady  for  the  excel- 
lent service  she  had  rendered  us  at 
the  instance  of  Meer  Akbar  Alee 
during  the  most  critical  part  of  our 
operations.  Possibly  it  was  owing 
to  the  vigilance  of  her  subjects  that 
we  were  not  at  that  moment  engag- 
ed in  an  arduous  pursuit  of  a  dan- 
gerous and  desperate  enemy.  But 
still  our  Commander  did  not  feel 
prepared  to  adjudicate,  as  it  were, 
in  her  favour,  as  against  Werkait, 
which  the  formal  surrender  of  Mag- 
dala  into  her  hands  would  have 
amounted  to.  Werkait  herself  was 
announced  amongst  the  earliest  of 
our  visitors  after  Theodore's  death. 
She  came  to  congratulate  us — that 
is,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  us 
the  keys  of  Magdala,  with  any 
other  little  advantages  that  might 
be  going.  Unfortunately,  however, 
as  the  work  of  blasting  was  in  full 
progress  on  the  mountain  at  the 
time,  we  were  unable  to  arrange 
even  for  her  paying  a  short  visit  to 
the  scene  endeared  to  her  by  many 
a  sad  remembrance.  All  we  could 
do  was  to  comfort  her  with  gifts, 
and  say  that  we  were  about  to 
abandon  Magdala  altogether;  and 
that,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
any  one  might  take  possession  of  it 
who  pleased.  The  Chief  also  of- 
fered his  services  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  her 
and  Masteeat.  But  the  way  in 
which  this  proposal  was  received 
showed  that  the  idea  could  not  be 
carried  out.  While  Werkait  was 
still  in  our  camp,  news  was  brought 
that  Masteeat  herself  was  approach- 
ing. This  was  the  signal  for  the 
former's  somewhat  abrupt  depart- 
ure from  the  neighbourhood.  Mas- 
teeat's  request  that  Magdala  might 
be  made  over  to  her  received  the 
same  reply  as  had  been  given  to  her 
rival.  She  was  told  that  a  scorched 
mountain  would  soon  be  all  that 
was  left  of  the  famous  citadel,  and 


that  that  was  at  her  service.  Mag- 
dala, it  will  be  observed,  had  al- 
ready been  abandoned  by  its  in- 
habitants, whose  tie  to  the  spot  was 
loosed  when  it  ceased  to  form  the 
camp  of  their  master.  There  was 
really  very  little  upon  it  that  could 
be  burned  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  as  a 
matter  of  form  that  its  defences 
were  set  fire  to  by  us  before  our 
departure.  It  was  no  secret  that 
Masteeat  would  occupy  it  as  soon 
as  we  left ;  and  that  she  would 
soon  restore  it  to  its  old  strength. 
Still,  the  course  which  we  followed 
left  no  room  for  it  to  be  said  that 
we  had  ourselves  bestowed  the  place 
on  any  one. 

The  rapidity  with  which,  when 
all  our  work  was  done,  the  army 
was  conveyed  to  the  coast,  forms 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  late  campaign.  Not  all  the 
prestige  with  which  we  were  return- 
ing served  to  protect  us  from  the 
petty  insults  of  some  of  the  robber 
tribes  through  whose  districts  our 
route  lay.  Children  of  the  mist, 
as  dishonest  and  rapacious  as  such 
children  generally  are,  hovered  on 
the  mountain-sides  while  our  bag- 
gage was  within  sight,  never  losing 
an  opportunity  of  swooping  down 
upon  a  straggling  mule  and  bearing 
it  away  where  pursuit  was  difficult. 
The  boldness  of  these  marauders,  if 
they  had  been  hanging  on  the  flanks 
of  a  retreating  army  whose  powerful 
enemy  was  as  yet  in  the  field  against 
them,  may  be  imagined.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  inconvenience  they  caused 
us  could  well  have  been  dispensed 
with. 

The  renewal  of  our  intercourse 
with  Prince  Kassa  of  Tigreh,  when 
he  presented  himself  at  Senafeh, 
was  pleasant  to  both  parties.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  liberated  at  Mag- 
dala were  men  who  had  formerly 
held  positions  of  influence  at  the 
Tigreh  Court.  These  were  still  with 
us.  It  was  thought  safer  that  they 
should  return  to  their  own  country 
rather  than  join  Wagshoom  Go- 
bazeh,  who  might  possibly  have 
converted  them  into  useful  instru- 
ments in  carrying  out  any  designs 
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he  may  entertain  against  Kassa. 
Therefore  they  had  been  promised 
such  a  recommendation  on  the  part 
of  his  Excellency  to  their  own  prince 
as  would  insure  their  protection 
so  long  as  they  forbore  to  intrigue 
against  him.  A  covenant  to  this 
effect  was  made  with  them  by  their 
master  in  a  durbar  at  Senafeh.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  felt  that  the 
introduction  of  these  possible  cen- 
tres of  sedition  into  his  infant  state 
made  the  gift  of  six  small  cannon, 
with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
strengthen  that  prince,  all  the  more 
expedient.  Reasons  affecting  the 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  of  Abys- 
sinia also  indicated  it  as  sound 
policy  to  do  what  we  could  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  reduced  to 
allegiance  by  Gobazeh ;  because, 
looking  at  the  geographical  features 
of  Ethiopia,  and  the  natural  barriers 
it  presents,  as  well  as  the  variety  of 
races  scattered  over  its  vast  area, 
its  only  chance  of  enjoying  peace 
or  a  settled  government  manifestly 
lies  in  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  one  man  to  unite  all 
its  provinces  under  his  sway.  More- 
over, his  Excellency,  during  his 
memorable  interview  with  Kassa 
near  Adabagee,  had  promised  that 
if  he  would  prove  himself  a  friend 
in  facilitating  our  advance,  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  would  reward 
him  in  such  a  way  as  would  help 
him  to  hold  his  own  against  exter- 
nal and  internal  enemies.  How  the 
Prince  exerted  himself  under  the 
stimulus  of  this  expectation  has 
been  recorded  in  former  letters. 
As  he  had  sown  he  was  now  to  reap ; 
and  it  became  Sir  R.  Napier's  pleas- 
ant part  to  convey  to  him  at  Sen- 
afeh an  expression  of  her  most 
gracious  Majesty's  favour  in  the 
form  of  the  small  battery  of  guns 
mentioned  above,  together  with 
muskets  sufficient  to  arm  a  regi- 
ment, and  a  large  quantity  of  am- 
munition. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  object  of  the  late  expedition 
has  been  accomplished  without  the 
rights  of  the  chiefs  or  people  of 
Abyssinia  having  been  interfered 


with.  Theodorus,  it  is  true,  has 
been  stripped  of  his  power,  and  has 
paid  with  his  life  the  forfeit  of  the 
rash  challenge  which  he  had  thrown 
down  to  us.  Wagshoom  Gobazeh, 
whom  we  found  engaged  in  pro- 
bably a  hopeless  contest  with  him 
whom  no  Abyssinian  could  resist, 
should  now  be  able  to  secure  for 
himself  a  leading  place  among  the 
princes  of  Ethiopia.  Kassa,  as  has 
just  been  shown,  has  been  consider- 
ably strengthened  in  the  course  of 
our  operations.  So  have  the  Wollo 
Gallas,  who  occupied  Magdala  im- 
mediately on  the  withdrawal  of  our 
garrison.  And  on  the  whole,  the 
more  the  political  position  as  it 
was  when  we  landed  at  Zoulla,  and 
as  it  is  now,  is  studied,  the  more 
apparent  becomes  the  soundness 
of  the  statement  made  by  Sir  R. 
Napier  in  a  recent  despatch,  to  the 
effect  that  the  prospects  of  the 
country  are  fairer  to-day  than  they 
were  six  months  ago.  All  things 
considered,  it  may  surely  be  said 
that  seldom  has  so  bright  a  page 
been  written  on  the  history  of  any 
kingdom  as  that  which  has  been 
inscribed  on  ours  by  the  hand  of 
the  commander  of  the  Abyssinian 
expedition. 

It  was  the  writer's  intention  to 
close  this  letter  with  a  few  notes  on 
certain  points  of  military  organisa- 
tion which  have  been  prominently 
before  us  in  Abyssinia.  Such, 
more  particularly,  were  cavalry, 
land  transport,  and  the  compara- 
tive characteristics  of  the  different 
classes  of  soldiers  whose  services 
Great  Britain  can  command.  But 
probably  it  is  just  as  well  that  his 
limits  prevent  him  from  entering 
on  subjects  which  he  is  so  feebly 
able  to  discuss.  The  old  theory 
that  the  British  soldier  is  less 
adapted  than  the  Indian  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  campaigning,  or  that 
he  requires  more  transport,  and 
greater  care  taken  of  him  in  the 
field,  is  surely  at  last  exploded. 
Were  it  not  that  this  identical  be- 
lief was  put  forward  by  an  officer 
of  considerable  standing,  while  pre- 
parations were  being  made  for  the 
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campaign,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
think  that  it  had  survived  so  long. 
The  truth  is,  the  British  soldier,  if 
not  absurdly  pampered,  and  speci- 
ally if  cut  off  from  helping  himself 
too  freely  to  liquor,  is  in  all  ordinary 
climates,  and  most  notably  in  one  like 
that  of  Abyssinia,  by  far  the  hardier 
of  the  two.  There  are  no  niceties 
regarding  his  food  to  be  attended 
to  ;  and  when  his  day's  rations  are 
required  to  be  sent  on  with  a  flying 
column  composed  entirely  of  Euro- 
peans, a  few  bullocks  which  march 
alongside  of  the  men  can  be  made  to 
serve  as  his  supplies,  without  extra 
baggage  -  animals  being  required. 
This  remark  implies  no  depreciation 
of  our  splendid  Indian  soldiers. 
Never  did  the  capabilities  of  these, 
when  found  of  the  right  material, 
and  properly  disciplined,  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  during  the 
march  to  Magdala.  It  is  no  small 
praise  to  say,  what  may  truly  be 
said,  for  instance,  of  the  Belooch 
native  infantry  and  Mazabee  Pion- 
eers from  the  Punjab,  that  they 
are  inferior  only  to  the  legions 
which  are  recruited  in  our  own 
island. 

To  suppose,  however,  that  the 
former  possess  any  special  military 
capabilities  which  do  not  exist  in 
a  still  greater  degree  in  our  own 
countrymen,  is  contrary  to  reason 
and  experience.  To  be  sure,  if 
we  treat  our  British  troops  on 
the  principle  suggested  by  the 
Bengal  Rajah  who  declared,  if  he 
had  such  soldiers,  he  would  keep 
them  like  gamecocks  or  fighting 
dogs,  and  carry  every  man  in  a 
palanquin  right  up  to  the  enemy 
and  then  slip  him,  we  shall  soon 
have  them  as  helpless  and  effemi- 
nate as  a  few  officers  of  the  Rajah 
school  have  sometimes  believed 
them  to  be.  But  if  we  will  only 
work  them  well,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  and  above  all  try  to 
wean  them  from  the  baneful  love 
of  grog,  not  so  much  by  means  of 
harsh  restrictions  on  their  freedom 
of  action  as  by  seeking  to  raise 
them  above  the  miserable  craving, 
then  we  shall  find  the  military 


material  of  our  race  coming  out  in 
its  real  quality. 

Our  opinions  of  the  character 
of  the  Abyssinians  must  be  ex- 
pressed with  the  utmost  diffidence, 
considering  the  limited  and  ex- 
ceptional nature  of  our  intercourse 
with  them.  Speaking  even  of  the 
lowest  classes  as  we  found  them,  it 
may  be  said  that,  though  not  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  truthfulness 
of  speech,  they  are  honest  and 
simple-minded,  and  equally  capa- 
ble of  being  attached  to  a  benefac- 
tor as  of  resenting  injurious  treat- 
ment. Physically  they  are  a  brave 
and  hardy  race,  and  possess  many 
of  the  qualities  out  of  which  dis- 
cipline forms  first -rate  soldiers, 
though  there  is  no  saying  what  op- 
posite traits  may  belong  to  them. 
Their  vanity  and  irrepressible  love 
of  boasting  may  almost  be  called  a 
mania.  Theodorus  himself,  great 
and  brave  as  he  was,  used  to  boast 
to  his  army  of  his  own  prowess 
in  a  way  never  permitted  to  a 
British  hero,  except  perhaps  when 
some  officer  is  foolishly  allowed  by 
an  indulgent  general  to  set  forth 
on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  his  own 
claims  for  the  Victoria  Cross !  To 
"fakhr"  has  become  an  estab- 
lished institution  among  Ethiopian 
braves,  and  the  term  denotes  the 
riding  furiously  in  front  of  one's 
comrades,  brandishing  sword  or 
spear,  and  vociferating  all  the  time 
the  praises  of  one's  own  valour  and 
strength,  and  performances  gener- 
ally. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  re- 
ligion of  modern  Abyssinia  would 
probably  show  that  it  is  less  cor- 
rupt than  is  often  stated.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  much  of  what  is 
good  in  the  character  of  the  people 
is  due  to  the  influence  exerted  upon 
them  by  their  Christian  faith.  In 
the  midst  of  sad  ignorance  and  con- 
siderable depravity  there  is  yet 
evidence  on  every  side  of  the  lamp 
of  truth  that  has  been  burning 
through  all  these  ages  in  the  coun- 
try. The  circumstance  of  Judaism 
having  formed  the  religion  of  the 
people  since  the  time  of  their  con- 
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version  from  the  worship  of  the 
serpent,  by,  it  is  said,  Manilek  the 
son  of  Solomon,  until  the  fourth 
century,  when  Christianity  became 
the  established  religion,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  tincture  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  which  is  still 
discernible  in  the  country ;  as,  for 
example,  in  their  retention  of  cir- 
cumcision. 

The  writer  does  not  know  if 
there  are  any  Jewish  communities 
still  existing  in  Abyssinia,  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  a  considerable 
number  of  adherents  spread  sparsely 
over  the  country,  and  there  is  at 
least  one  seminary  for  the  education 
of  priests  of  this  religion,  which  has 
made  at  times  spasmodic  progress 
in  Ethiopia  during  the  lifetime  of 
some  particularly  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful missionary.  At  present  it 
appears  to  be  at  a  low  ebb.  Refer- 
ence has  frequently  been  made  to 
the  Muhammadans  scattered  over 
the  country.  The  inroad  of  the 
Galla  tribes  admits  of  being  easily 
traced;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to 
account  for  the  existence — in  Ti- 
greh,  for  example — of  tolerably 
numerous  Musalman  villages  not 
inhabited  by  Gallas;  and  also  for 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  larger 
towns  contain  a  sprinkling  of  Mu- 
hammadans. A  purely  Muslim  vil- 
lage has  certain  pleasing  features  of 
its  own  in  Abyssinia,  such  as  the 
Arab-like  hospitality  with  which 
even  British  travellers  are  received 
on  entering  it,  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  a  mat  or  carpet  is  spread  for 
the  stranger,  and  bowls  of  milk 
produced  for  his  refreshment.  This 
strikes  one  all  the  more  because 
similar  traits  are  not  shown  by  the 
people  of  the  Christian  villages. 
No  trace  of  the  Sheeah  or  Persian 
heresy  exists  among  the  Musalmans 
of  this  country.  They  are  altoge- 
ther Sunnees,  which  is  due  to  what 
little  intercourse  they  have  with 
the  centres  of  Islam  being  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  with  Mecca.  They 
are  tolerably  free  from  the  bigotry 
which  forms  a  characteristic  of 
the  semi-Hindooised  Muhamrnadan 
communities  of  India.  The  Azuba 


Gallas  settled  in  the  regions  round 
Loch  Ashangee  disclosed,  at  least 
in  their  intercourse  with  us,  no 
qualities  such  as  can  be  spoken 
well  of.  Were  it  not  for  an  admir- 
able letter  brought  to  us  from  one 
of  their  religious  teachers,  it  might 
have  seemed  they  were  pagans. 
On  the  whole,  travellers  are  recom- 
mended to  avoid  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Azuba  Gallas. 

The  Wollo  Gallas,  who  have  been 
already  adverted  to  as  occupying 
the  districts  between  Manilek's 
kingdom  of  Shoa  and  the  confines 
of  Northern  Abyssinia,  are  greatly 
superior  to  their  Azuba  co-religion- 
ists. Though  brave  and  warlike, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  a  mild 
and  intelligent  people;  and  in 
spite  of  the  ignorance  in  which 
they  are  steeped,  we  saw  much  that 
was  good  in  them.  They  speak, 
of  course,  the  Galla  language,  but 
their  priests  read  and  write  Arabic 
as  well.  The  best  horses  we  any- 
where saw  in  Abyssinia  are  bred 
by  these  Gallas,  and  are  reared 
in  large  herds,  which  run  wild 
round  the  villages.  Every  colt  is 
taken  up,  cut,  and  put  to  work 
when  two  years  old.  No  horses 
are  reserved  to  a  maturer  age  for 
stud  purposes,  nor  can  the  size  of  a 
particular  foal  generally  be  ascer- 
tained. Fourteen  hands  is  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  height  they  grow  to, 
and  even  that  is  very  rare.  Brown, 
grey,  and  chestnut  are  the  common 
colours.  Most  of  the  little  fellows 
are  marked  with  the  fly-bites  which 
are  always  seen  on  horses  bred  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
shows  that  the  cattle-fly,  of  which 
we  at  one  time  heard  so  much,  is 
at  least  no  myth,  although,  happily, 
we  ourselves  saw  nothing  of  it. 
The  agility  with  which  these  horses 
gallop  up  and!  down  the  steep  hill- 
sides, or  bound  with  unerring  foot- 
step over  the  most  broken  ground, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  what  may 
be  effected  by  early  education,  espe- 
cially when-  transmitted  to  genera- 
tion after  generation.  The  circum- 
stance of  shoes  not  being  required 
for  them,  cannot  be  fairly  quoted  in 
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proof  that  shoes  might  be  dispensed 
with  for  our  horses  generally,  be- 
cause the  soil  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  used  is  very  soft. 
It  is  covered  with  stones,  it  is  true; 
but  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  hoof  becoming  hardened  so  as 
to  endure  with  impunity  occasional 
shocks  from  these  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  acquiring  the  power  of  re- 
sisting the  attrition  produced  by 
gravelly  soils  on  the  other.  No- 
thing but  iron  will  be  proof  for 
many  days  together  against  the 
constant  wear  and  tear  of  the  latter 
process.  The  extreme  docility  of 
the  Galla  ponies,  and  of  Abyssinian 
horses  altogether,  is  a  proof  of  their 
masters'  humanity  and  evenness  of 
temper.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  horse 
is  ever  naturally  wicked  or  malevo- 
lent, although  vicious  men  make 
what  are  called  vicious  horses. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kind- 
ness and  respect  with  which  the 
Gallas  received  Meer  Akbar  Alee 
on  his  appearance  among  them. 
He  arrived  at  a  most  critical  time — 
just  as  the  people,  terrified  at  the 
approach  of  our  army,  were  desert- 
ing their  villages  by  hundreds.  In 
a  few  days  more,  not  a  human  be- 
ing would  have  remained  within  a 
circuit  of  many  miles  from  Mag- 
dala,  except,  of  course,  those  in  our 
own  camp.  Queen  Masteeat  her- 
self had  retired  to  a  distant  for- 
tress, carrying  with  her  the  young 
Prince,  Eman  Ahmad.  The  most 
intense  fear  and  hatred  of  Theodo- 
rus  pervaded  all  classes.  He  had 
burned  their  mosques,  slain  their 
religious  teachers,  and  carried  off 
their  daughters  ;  and  now  that  the 
British,  as  was  believed,  were  com- 
ing to  strengthen  him,  extirpation 
seemed  staring  them  in  the  face. 
Meer  Akbar  Alee  was  well  fitted 
to  reassure  them  on  this  subject. 
Pointing  to  the  blackened  ruins  of 
their  sacred  buildings,  he  reminded 
them  of  the  imperative  duty  rest- 
ing on  every  Moslem  to  hold  life 
as  nothing  in  avenging  outrages 
such  as  they  had  endured.  They 
readily  admitted  that  it  was  so  ; 
and,  appealing  to  their  new  guide 


as  one  placed  by  their  common 
faith  under  that  obligation  equally 
with  themselves,  vowed  to  stand 
by  him  to  the  last  in  acting  against 
Theodorus.  Masteeat,  on  hearing 
what  was  passing,  hurried  to  the 
rendezvous,  and  threw  all  her  in- 
fluence into  the  scale.  Meer  Ak- 
bar Alee's  popularity  and  ascend- 
ancy increased  every  hour,  more 
especially  after  he  had  formally 
invested  the  young  Prince,  Eman 
Ahmad,  with  the  great  shield  of 
his  ancestors,  which  Masteeat,  in  a 
moment  of  generosity,  had  forced 
upon  his  acceptance — not  quite  to 
the  satisfaction,  as  was  easily  to  be 
seen,  of  her  own  chiefs.  Only  once 
did  symptoms  of  the  old  panic  reap- 
pear among  her  soldiers ;  and  that 
was  when,  after  the  battle  of  Arogeh, 
spies  brought  them  news  that  the 
King  had  sent  messengers  to  the 
British  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
making  peace.  This  was  exactly 
what  Meer  Akbar  Alee  had  assured 
them  would  not  be  done ;  and  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  satisfying 
them  that  Theodore's  overtures 
would  prove  abortive,  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  give  himself  up  a 
prisoner,  in  which  case  the  British 
would  not  fail  to  carry  him  out  of  the 
country,  and  consign  him  to  a  cer- 
tain tapoo  or  small  island,  in  which 
they  had  once  accommodated  a 
famous  Frenchman,  who  had  trou- 
bled the  world  much  as  Theodorus 
had  done  Abyssinia !  It  so  hap- 
pened that,  in  thus  drawing  on 
his  limited  knowledge  of  European 
history  for  what  he  conceived  a 
case  in  point,  our  friend  had  no 
other  authority  than  his  own  ;  and 
yet  he  expressed  his  chief's  inten- 
tions with  tolerable  accuracy,  as 
the  result  shortly  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Little 
of  outward  state  surrounded  Queen 
Masteeat,  although  her  authority 
was  sufficiently  absolute.  Her 
principal  residence  was  a  humble 
enough  affair,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  called  Lugod.  She  was  said 
to  be  the  only  lady  in  the  country 
who  possessed  a  chair  or  a  bed- 
stead. Both  of  these  articles  con- 
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sisted  of  rude  frames  covered  with 
hides.  The  Galla  women  have  a 
custom  of  displaying  all  their  jewel- 
lery and  trinkets  on  the  walls  of 
the  reception  -  room,  as  often  as 
friends  are  expected.  This  is  in- 
stead of  carrying  off  their  gossips 
to  cozy  little  rooms  filled  with 
wardrobes,  as  is  the  custom  of  our 
own  excellent  wives,  there  to  spend 
an  afternoon  in  trying  to  make  the 
visitor  break  the  tenth  command- 
ment amid  a  pile  of  shawls  and 
silk  dresses.  The  array  of  silver 
ornaments  on  Masteeat's  parlour- 
walls  was  described  as  rather 
pretty.  Her  limited  revenue  is 
derived  chiefly  from  a  salt-duty,  a 
small  tax  on  villages,  and  a  certain 
sum  on  the  sale  of  every  horse, 
mule,  ox,  donkey,  and  sheep.  A 
mild  maternal  government  on  the 
whole  is  that  of  Masteeat,  who 
must  have  been  pretty  in  her  youth, 
having  still  a  fine  complexion  and 
a  pleasing  countenance,  from  which 
the  absence  of  every  trace  of  co- 
quetry shows  that  she  has  accepted 
her  position  as  a  douce  and  honest 
matron,  albeit  fond  of  adorning 
herself  as  becomes  a  queen  with 
golden  brooches  and  brocaded  robes 
to  any  extent.  Mothers  are  proba- 
bly the  same  all  the  world  over, 
and  the  affection  she  showed  for 
her  son  was  striking.  To  praise  or 
notice  the  boy  was  to  cause  the 
dame  to  seize  one's  hand  and  re- 
spectfully kiss  it,  after  a  fashion 
which  told  of  a  good  heart  and  a 
simple  nature. 

The  fact  of  religious  intolerance 
being  very  often  the  fiercer  towards 
a  particular  sect  in  proportion  as 
the  grounds  of  difference  between 
the  latter  and  our  own  are  few  or 
trifling,  is  well  illustrated  in  Abys- 
sinia, The  national  creed  is  essen- 
tially that  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  existing  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion,  excepting  on  one  or  two  ab- 
struse points  of  doctrine,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  nature  and  office  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Nevertheless,  just 
as  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  of 
the  characteristic  type  would  pre- 
fer saying  his  prayers,  if  he  will 


pardon  us  the  expression,  by  the 
side  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Hindoo 
rather  than  under  the  same  roof 
with  a  Papist,  or  possibly  even  an 
Episcopalian,  so  are  the  Abyssin- 
ians  prepared  to  fraternise  with 
Pagans  or  Protestants,  Brahmins  or 
Methodists,  but  not  on  any  account 
with  Koman  Catholics.  Their  ha- 
tred of  Muhammadans  depends  on 
political  and  not  on  speculative 
grounds,  since  they  live  in  constant 
fear  of  Turkish  aggression.  Their 
mass,  liturgy,  sacraments,  holydays, 
and  fasts,  are  those  of  Rome.  Ori- 
ginally the  Abyssinian  Church  was 
an  offshoot  of  the  Greek  Church  of 
Saint  Marcos,  but  when  that  saint's 
seat  was  usurped  by  the  Copts,  the 
latter  succeeded  in  forcing  bishops 
of  their  own  on  Ethiopia,  where  the 
Coptic  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  is 
to  this  day  recognised  as  the  earthly 
head  of  the  Church.  The  local 
priesthood  is  maintained  chiefly  by- 
land  settled  on  the  various  reli- 
gious institutions.  This  is  some- 
times cultivated  by  the  monks 
themselves,  sometimes  let  to  far- 
mers. A  few  churches  enjoy  a 
revenue  in  the  form  of  a  tax  they 
are  allowed  to  levy  on  some  adjoin- 
ing village.  There  are  also  fixed 
fees  to  be  paid  to  the  priest  on  the 
performance  of  most  ceremonies. 
Public  worship  is  held  on  Sundays, 
and  on  all  the  numerous  feasts  or- 
dained by  the  Church.  Baptism  is 
performed  with  due  solemnity  in 
the  church.  The  Christian  name 
is  then  given  by  the  godfather  or 
godmother,  but  is  not  generally 
used  afterwards  in  addressing  the 
child,  which  has  a  fancy  name 
given  it  by  its  own  relations.  The 
dead  who  have  not  incurred  the 
pains  of  excommunication  are 
buried  with  the  usual  rites  in  con- 
secrated ground.  Coffins  are  not 
thought  requisite  except  for  the 
highest  classes.  Every  marriage  is 
consecrated  by  a  priest  at  the  time 
it  is  made;  but  this  consecration 
merely  gives  civil  and  religious 
legality  to  the  contract,  without 
making  it  binding  for  life,  as  un- 
der the  terrible  provisions  of  the 
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English  statute-book.  In  order  to 
make  the  marriage  indissoluble, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  couple 
should  solemnly  partake  together 
of  the  holy  communion.  This  is 
hardly  ever  done  until  the  pair 
have  arrived,  in  all  love  and 
harmony,  nearly  at  the  end  of 
life's  pilgrimage.  Wife  -  murder 
is  therefore  an  almost  unknown 
crime  in  Abyssinia.  Matrimony 
also  is  freely  entered  on,  for 
it  is  only  in  countries  where  a 
more  rigorous  marriage  law  is  in 
force  that  any  one  seems  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
maxim,  that  it  is  not  good  for  a 
man  to  be  alone.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  Jesuits 
to  teach  the  ignorant  people  of 
Ethiopia.  Naturally,  however,  the 
self-denying  labours  of  these  apos- 
tles pointed  to  reconciling  men  and 
women  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
therefore  the  opposition  they  en- 
countered was  great,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  pupils  were  any 
better  after  their  teaching  than 
they  were  before.  What  Abyssinia 
needs  is  light  from  within,  if  that 
could  possibly  be  kindled  in  any 
part  of  it.  The  country  hardly 
calls  for  missionary  labours  in  the 
sense  of  proselytising,  or  subvert- 
ing existing  beliefs.  The  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  can  read ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  Bible  history  shown  by 
lads,  even  of  the  humbler  classes, 
proves  that  here,  at  least,  no  im- 
pediment is  placed  by  the  priest- 
hood in  the  way  of  fulfilling  the 
command  to  search  the  Scriptures. 
Theodorus  could  read  but  not  write, 
and  his  favourite  study  was  the 
Psalms  of  David.  He  was  fond  of 
selecting  types  for  himself  from 
among  the  characters  of  the  sacred 
narrative,  and  likening  his  enemies 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  least 
worthy  personages  of  whom  men- 
tion occurs  in  the  same  quarter. 
Whatever  may  be  the  future  part 
assigned  to  the  late  Emperor's  only 
son,  the  intelligent  child  who  has 
just  accompanied  his  Excellency  Sir 


R  Napier  to  England,  possibly  there 
will  yet  be  reason  for  Abyssinia 
to  bless  the  day  when  a  link  was 
thus  formed  between  her  ignorant 
people  and  the  centre  of  all  religious 
light  and  civil  liberty  in  the  modern 
world,  even  the  great  and  Christian 
Queen  Victoria.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  any  such  result  will 
follow  from  this  orphan  being 
placed,  as  it  were,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  our  nation ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  view  now  ad- 
verted to  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
when  the  manner  in  which  the  boy 
is  to  be  educated  comes  under 
consideration.  It  is  in  such  cases 
as  his  that  the  want  is  felt  of  one 
Catholic  Church,  at  once  above  and 
independent  of  all  the  speculative 
and  ritual  and  political  differences 
which  have  divided  Christendom 
into  so  many  separate  and  often 
hostile  parties.  In  what  manner 
to  educate  poor  young  Alamaio  so 
that  if  ever  he  return  to  his  native 
land  he  may  be  accepted  by  his 
countrymen  as  a  reformer,  even  of 
ecclesiastical  errors  and  abuses,  is 
surely  deserving  of  our  anxious 
thought.  The  Church  of  Rome  is 
for  many  reasons  necessarily  placed 
on  one  side  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  Not  less  so,  it  must  be 
added,  is  the  existing  religious 
Establishment  of  Scotland,  inas- 
much as  it  would  be  as  unnatural 
to  try  to  introduce  Presbyterianism 
into  Abyssinia,  as  it  would  be  in- 
judicious to  take  any  step  with  the 
young  Prince  which  might  dispose 
him  hereafter  to  embark  in  such 
an  attempt.  So  many  apparently 
accidental  circumstances,  from  the 
death,  first  of  his  father,  and  then 
of  his  mother,  down  to  incidents  of 
lesser  mark,  have  conspired  to  con- 
duct this  child,  as  it  were,  right 
up  to  the  foot  of  Queen  Victoria's 
throne,  that  there  seems  ground 
for  hope  that  good  may  yet  at  some 
future  period  be  evolved  for  Abys- 
sinia out  of  all  these  events.  With 
the  earnest  desire  that  such  may 
be  the  case,  the  writer  now  con- 
cludes these  letters. 
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FOR  about  two  years  subsequent- 
ly to  the  events  recorded  in  our 
last  number,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  Tory  party, 
continued  to  guide  the  legislation 
of  the  country.  His  hold  upon  the 
sympathies  and  goodwill  of  his 
followers  became  indeed  day  by  day 
more  lax.  They  were  wounded  by 
his  habitual  coldness  and  reserve, 
and  they  looked  with  ever-deepening 
distrust  upon  the  course  into  which 
his  financial  policy  was  running. 
Not  that  they  were  opposed  to  Free- 
trade,  so  long  as  it  should  rest  up- 
on sound  principle.  What  they 
did  object  to  was  that,  without  any 
attempt  to  arrange  with  foreign 
countries  a  system  of  reciprocal 
intercourse,  duties  on  imports  and 
exports  were  lessened  or  repealed 
which  had  heretofore  supplied  the 
State  with  an  adequate  revenue, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  pro- 
tected native  industry.  The  party 
argued  thus  :  Make,  by  commercial 
treaties,  any  arrangements  which 
you  consider  to  be  advantageous 
to  the  common  weal.  We  will  go 
with  you  in  opening  British  ports 
to  French  silks  and  French  wines, 
provided  France  will  act  in  the 
same  liberal  spirit  towards  British 
cotton  goods.  We  will  admit  into 
the  home  market,  at  reduced  rates, 
the  corn,  hemp,  and  tallow  of  the 
northern  powers,  provided  they  will 
reduce,  in  equal  proportion,  the 
duties  which  they  now  levy  on  our 
cutlery  and  hardware  ;  but  don't 
let  us  throw  away  what  we  possess 
without  getting  anything  back  in 
exchange,  which  we  shall  certainly 
do  if  we  allow  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  glut  our  markets  with  their 
products,  while  they  shut  our  pro- 
ducts out  of  their  markets  by  tax- 
ing them  heavily.  Nor  can  we  con- 
sent to  any  other  policy,  so  far  as 
the  colonies  are  concerned,  than 
one  which  shall  treat  them  as  in- 
tegral though  outlying  portions  of 


the  British  empire.  Their  trade 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  more  to  us,  and 
ours  to  them,  than  the  trade  of  the 
whole  world  besides  ;  indeed,  we 
see  no  use  in  establishing  colo- 
nies at  all,  unless  they  be  taught, 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  a  state, 
so  to  speak,  of  pupilage,  to 
look  to  the  mother  country  as  to 
their  capital.  And  especially  are 
we  bound,  by  moral  not  less  than 
by  fiscal  considerations,  to  favour 
the  commerce  of  sugar-growing  dis- 
tricts, which,  by  the  Act  emancipat- 
ing their  slaves,  we  have  placed 
upon  an  industrial  level  far  below 
that  of  countries  where  slavery  still 
continues.  Act  in  this  spirit,  and 
you  will  find  us  ready  to  co-operate 
with  you,  even  if,  from  time  to 
time,  we  do  so  with  regret.  But  to 
tell  us  that  it  is  judicious  to  throw 
away  the  advantages  which  it  took 
us  generations  to  secure,  and,  with 
our  heavily-taxed  products,  to  enter 
into  competition  at  home  and  abroad 
with  the  untaxed products  of  foreign 
nations — this  is  what  we  cannot  lis- 
ten to,  for  there  is  no  logic  in  it. 
Set  trade  free  by  all  means  if  you 
can,  but  don't  let  the  freedom  be 
all  on  one  side.  Give  and  take  is 
fair  play.  It  will  never  do  to  give, 
taking  nothing  in  exchange. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Protection- 
ists, as  they  were  called,  reasoned 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Was 
their  reasoning  wild  and  baseless  1 
If  it  were,  why  chuckle,  as  we  have 
been  taught  of  late  to  do,  over 
that  special  commercial  treaty  with 
France  of  which  the  late  Mr  Cob- 
den  was  the  real  author,  though  Mr 
Gladstone  would  willingly  take  the 
credit  of  it  to  himself  1  And  why 
move  heaven  and  earth  as  we  are 
doing  to  conclude  similar  treaties 
with  Austria  1  Besides,  though  the 
country  worked  through  the  crisis 
which  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system  brought  upon  it,  is 
there  any  Free-trader  bold  enough 
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to  assert  that  it  did  so  ex- 
cept at  the  expense  of  a  prodigious 
amount  of  individual  suffering] 
Where  are  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, at  one  time  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Crown  ?  What  has  become 
of  the  thousands  of  English  silk- 
weavers  who  throve  and  were  con- 
tent at  Coventry  and  in  Spital- 
fields  1  Can  the  numbers  of  small 
farmers  and  country  gentlemen  be 
counted,  either  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, who  broke  up  and  went  to 
pieces  under  the  pressure  of  the 
new  order  of  things?  And  Ireland  ! 
Has  Ireland  benefited  by  the  blow 
that  was  struck  at  her  chief  indus- 
try 1  Observe  that  we  are  not 
arguing  now,  any  more  than  the 
Conservative  party  argued  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  against  the 
principle  of  Free-trade  in  the  ab- 
stract. It  is  a  self-evident  truth, 
that  all  nations  would  most  effec- 
tively thrive  were  all  alike  to 
abandon  what  may  be  called  the 
forcing  system ;  that  the  landwhich 
abounds  in  coal  and  iron  is  marked 
out  by  nature  as  a  land  of  manu- 
factures ;  that  countries  desti- 
tute of  mineral  wealth,  yet  blessed 
with  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial 
climate,  are  set  apart  by  the  same 
hand  for  agriculture;  that  where  the 
silkworm  abounds  and  the  mulberry 
flourishes,  the  raw  material  of  one 
valuable  industry  may  best  be  pro- 
duced, just  as  the  raw  material  for 
another  valuable  industry  is  to  be 
procured  in  regions  where  the  cot- 
ton -  tree  grows.  All  this  is  self- 
evident;  and  equally  obvious  is  the 
truth,  that  if  the  countries  which 
grow  the  corn,  the  silk,  and  the 
cotton  will  be  content  to  make  an 
interchange  of  their  produce  with 
the  countries  best  able  to  work 
up  the  raw  material  into  shape, 
each  will  obtain  what  it  requires  at 
once  better  in  quality  and  cheaper 
in  price  than  if  the  whole  betake 
themselves  to  industries  for  which 
nature  refuses  to  supply  facilities, 
and,  in  order  to  foster  the  growth  of 
these,  impose  heavy  duties  on  the 


rival  industries  with  which  their 
neighbours  are  anxious  to  sup- 
ply them.  But  has  this  state  of 
things  ever  existed  in  the  world 
since  the  world  was  in  its  infancy  ? 
And  if  it  is  to  be  introduced  now 
that  the  world  has  grown  old,  how 
can  the  desirable  end  be  accom- 
plished except  by  the  operation  of 
commercial  treaties  1  No.  We  held 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  we 
hold  still,  that,  circumstanced  as 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  then 
were,  the  policy  proposed  by  the 
Anti-corn-law  League,  and  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  a  Government 
pledged  to  a  different  course,  was 
a  suicidal  policy.  Everything  aim- 
ed at  by  Mr  Cobden  and  Mr  Bright 
might  have  been  obtained — more 
gradually,  perhaps,  but  not  the  less 
surely — by  wise  negotiation.  And 
the  people,  grateful  to  their  natural 
leaders,  would  have  become  more 
and  more  attached  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Government  which  had  watch- 
ed over  their  collective  interests,  and 
relaxed  the  springs  of  industry  by 
a  process  which  injured  no  one  yet 
benefited  all.  As  it  was,  the  tri- 
umph of  Free-trade  became,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  triumph  of  the  Demo- 
cratic over  the  Constitutional  prin- 
ciple. It  was  forced  upon  a  reluc- 
tant aristocracy  by  the  action  of 
ignorant  mobs  and  furious  dema- 
gogues. The  cry  in  which  the  move- 
ment began  was  a  false  cry ;  the 
occasion  which  gave  force  to  it  was 
an  artificial  occasion.  Its  effects 
were  the  immediate  ruin  of  thou- 
sands, and  its  ultimate  issues  are 
what  we  see  around  us.  Bread  and 
meat  are  dearer  now  than  anybody, 
except  the  few  who  remember  the 
great  French  war,  can  recollect. 
The  owners  and  cultivators  of  the 
soil  have  in  many  instances  become 
as  little  loyal  to  the  great  institu- 
tions of  the  country  as  the  scum  of 
the  large  towns.  The  fashion  has 
been  introduced  and  perpetuated 
of  demanding  from  the  Legislature 
whatever  mob-leaders  desire,  and 
enforcing  the  demand  by  perpetual 
exhibitions  of  physical  force.  If 
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the  change  which  the  last  Reform 
Bill  has  introduced  into  the  con- 
stituencies fail  to  stop  all  this,  by 
bringing  more  into  harmony  than 
they  have  recently  been  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society,  we  really  do 
not  see  how  society  is  to  hold  to- 
gether. And  all  this  comes  to  pass 
because  a  Minister,  strong  in  the 
support  of  a  party  which  expressed 
the  genuine  views  of  the  country  in 
1843,  and  was  willing  to  carry  him 
through  all  his  difficulties,  chose  to 
forget  the  lessons  of  a  long  life,  and 
abruptly  and  at  the  bidding  of  a 
mob  abdicate,  in  favour  of  men  of 
one  idea,  his  power  to  dictate  to 
Parliament  the  commercial  policy 
most  suited  to  the  wants  and  con- 
ditions of  the  people.  We  do  not 
make  this  assertion  without  regret, 
because  in  Peel's  career  there  is  so 
much  to  admire,  that  in  reproach- 
ing him  we  seem  to  reproach  a  per- 
sonal friend;  and  the  last  thing  we 
desire  to  do  is  to  rake  up  the  ashes 
of  forgotten  animosity.  But  justice 
to  the  living  requires  that  we  should 
not  ignore  or  try  to  hide  the  mis- 
takes of  the  dead.  The  bitter  strife 
that  arose  between  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr  Disraeli  was  not  the  fruit 
of  discontent  or  envy  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  It  naturally  came  of 
the  abandonment  by  the  one  of 
principles  which  the  other  held  to 
be  sound  principles,  and  the  sore- 
ness caused  by  what  was  felt  or 
believed  to  be  a  second  betrayal  of 
his  party  by  the  Tory  leader. 

The  defection  of  a  party  from  its 
chief  is  almost  always  gradual.  Now 
one,  now  another,  of  the  more  gifted 
of  his  subordinates  stands  aloof 
from  him,  and,  without  going  into 
open  opposition, lets  no  opportunity 
escape  of  exposinghis  delinquencies. 
It  was  thus  that,  between  1843  and 
1845,  Mr  Disraeli  acted  ;  voting  for 
the  Government  as  often  as  he 
could,  keeping  away  from  divisions 
when  neutrality  was  possible,  and 
striking  hard  from  time  to  time, 
as  often  as  some  gross  and  glaring 
inconsistency  called  for  rebuke. 
On  such  occasions  he  was  listened 
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to  with  a  degree  of  attention  and 
respect  which  was  new  to  him. 
The  House  saw  that  there  was  one 
among  them  whose  powers  they  had 
not  heretofore  appreciated  —  who 
was  able  to  express  in  fitting  terms 
sentiments  which  they  shared  with 
him.  Cheers  rewarded  his  exer- 
tions. From  a  back  bench,  whence, 
when  he  began  to  play  the  orator, 
he  had  addressed  the  Speaker,  he 
was  constrained  to  come  down  to  a 
seat  below  the  gangway.  At  last 
came  that  memorable  appeal  which 
wound  up  by  pronouncing  a  Con- 
servative Government  to  be  "  an  or- 
ganised hypocrisy."  It  was  the  con- 
summation of  his  triumph.  He  was 
forthwith  installed,  conjointly  with 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  he  never  afterwards 
receded.  The  country  party,  as  a 
large  section  of  the  Tories  called 
themselves,  accepted  him  as  one  of 
their  leaders ;  and  their  sole  lead- 
er, after  the  death  of  Lord  George, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be. 

All  this  while  the  Anti-corn-law 
League  did  its  work  in  its  own 
way.  Enormous  sums  were  raised 
to  forward  the  object  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  seek ;  and  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  to  another 
the  organisation  spread.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the 
League  had  expended  its  force,  and 
was  fast  falling  into  disrepute,  just 
as  events  occurred  which  were  des- 
tined to  give  to  it  an  unlooked-for 
triumph.  In  the  autumn  of  1845, 
a  report  got  abroad  that  a  blight 
had  fallen  upon  the  potato  crop 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
So  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned, 
this,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  true, 
must  be  a  circumstance  pregnant  not 
only  with  inconvenience  but  with 
danger ;  and  that  it  was  regarded 
in  this  light  by  the  Government 
became  at  once  apparent,  when,  on 
the  1st  of  November,  a  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  was  called.  All  that 
passed  at  that  meeting,  and  the  re- 
sults to  which  it  led,  are  now  mat- 
ters of  history.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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took  one  view  of  the  case,  and  of 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it ; 
the  great  body  of  his  colleagues 
took  another.  He  produced  papers 
to  show  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  critical ;  that  the  harvests  in 
foreign  countries  had  been  deficient; 
that  the  Governments  of  several 
European  States  had  taken  steps  to 
prevent  the  exportation  and  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  grain  ; 
and  that  Belgium,  in  particular,  had 
in  one  day  cleared  the  Liverpool 
market  of  rice.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  suggested  that  either 
by  Order  in  Council,  or  by  calling 
Parliament  together,  all  restrictions 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  should  be  suspended.  His 
own  opinion  was,  that  the  course 
by  Order  in  Council  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  time,  which  was  im- 
portant, would  be  saved  by  it ;  but 
he  added  his  conviction  that,  by 
whatever  process  the  suspension 
was  brought  about,  it  would  be 
at  once  inexpedient  and  impossible 
to  renew  the  existing  laws. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ostensible 
object  of  this  strong  measure  was 
to  avert  from  Ireland  the  distress 
with  which  that  country  was  threat- 
ened. Not  a  word  was  spoken  as 
to  a  like  necessity  overlying  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  yet  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  not  less  than  in 
Ireland,  and  indeed  all  over  Europe, 
the  potato  crops  were  known  to 
have  failed.  The  question,  there- 
fore, raised  by  the  opponents  of  Sir 
Robert's  policy,  and  especially  by 
Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley, 
was  this  :  By  suspending  the  re- 
striction on  the  importation  of  for- 
eign corn,  shall  we  accomplish  the 
end  at  which  you  are  aiming  1  Will 
the  arrangement  do  the  slightest 
good  1  Will  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
do  immense  harm  to  Ireland1?  True, 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is  to 
the  Irish  cottier  the  failure  of  his 
means  of  subsistence.  But  what 
then  ]  He  has  no  money  wherewith 
to  purchase  corn,  however  cheap  or 
abundant  it  may  be.  His  labour, 
such  as  it  is,  has  been  pledged  in 


advance  for  the  cabin  in  which  he 
lives,  and  the  potato-ground  about 
it.  What  will  be  the  gain  to  him 
of  flooding  every  harbour  in  Ireland 
with  grain  ?  You  offer  him  food 
at  a  cheap  rate  which  he  is  without 
the  means  of  buying.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland, 
constituting,  with  their  families, 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  will  be 
utterly  ruined  if  you  let  in  foreign 
corn  as  you  propose  to  do.  Their 
holdings,  varying  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen acres,  grow  oats  as  well  as  po- 
tatoes ;  and  to  the  sale  of  their  oats, 
at  perhaps  advanced  prices,  they 
look  as  making  amends  for  the  loss 
which  they  have  sustained  by  the 
potato  blight.  What  we  advise, 
therefore,  is,  that  you  let  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  nation  remain  as  it  is, 
while  means  are  forthwith  adopted 
of  employing  on  public  works — re- 
munerative, if  possible — the  people, 
who,  without  such  aid,  must  perish. 
And,  in  the  mean  while,  let  the  heads 
of  departments  be  instructed  to 
take  precautionary  measures,  so 
that,  if  sudden  distress  occurs  in 
any  part  of  Ireland,  the  means  may 
be  at  hand  to  cope  with  it. 

Between  the  1st  and  6th  of  No- 
vember the  Cabinet  met  four  times. 
They  separated,  having  arrived  ap- 
parently at  the  conclusion  that  a 
suspension  far  less  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  was  not  then  necessary, 
and  that  other  and  better  sources 
of  relief  for  Ireland  were  attainable. 
But  on  the  22d  there  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  a  letter  from  lord 
John  Russell,  which — a  not  unfre- 
quent  incident  in  the  noble  Lord's 
published  correspondence — threw 
over  all  the  principles  which  he 
had  advocated  up  to  the  date  of  its 
publication.  Lord  John  had  never, 
till  that  date,  been  an  advocate  for 
free-trade  in  corn.  In  1839  he 
voted,  indeed,  for  the  substitution 
of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  for  the 
sliding-scale ;  and  two  years  later 
he  proposed,  as  Minister,  a  fixed 
duty  of  8s.  per  quarter.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  he  had  even 
advocated  in  the  session  just  closed; 
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but  now  his  views  were  changed. 
He  believed  the  current  rumour 
that  the  Government  was  in  diffi- 
culties, and  he  hastened  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance.  After 
a  jeering  reference  to  his  rival's 
many  tergiversations,  he  proceeded 
to  say :  "  The  result  of  resistance 
to  qualified  concessions  must  be  the 
same  in  the  present  instance  as  in 
these  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  no 
longer  worth  while  to  contend  for 
a  fixed  duty.  .  .  .  The  Government 
appear  to  be  waiting  for  some  ex- 
cuse to  give  up  the  present  Corn 
Laws.  Let  the  people  afford  them 
the  excuse  they  seek." 

This  letter,  dated  from  Edin- 
burgh, appeared  in  the  London 
newspapers  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber. On  the  26th  another  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  was  held,  at  which 
the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the 
document  in  question  had  "  mate- 
rially affected  his  position."  He 
returned,  therefore,  to  his  project  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Corn  Laws — not, 
as  he  had  previously  suggested,  by 
Order  in  Council,  leaving  the  future 
to  take  care  of  itself,  but  by  call- 
ing Parliament  together,  and  sum- 
marily, and  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, repealing  them.  Mr  Disraeli, 
in  his  political  biography  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  seems  to  imply, 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  views  were 
on  this  occasion  adopted  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Administration  ex- 
cept one.  "  Strange  to  say,  the 
same  Cabinet  that  on  the  1st  of  the 
month  had  refused  by  a  large  ma- 
jority to  consent  to  an  Order  in 
Council  for  a  suspension  of  a  law, 
because  they  deemed  that  suspen- 
sion might  be  a  bar  to  its  re-enact- 
ment, were  now  almost  unanimous- 
ly prepared  to  take  even  a  stronger 
step,  and  that  with  a  view  to  the 
virtual  abrogation  of  the  same  law." 
It  was  not  exactly  so.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet  still  resisted 
the  proposal,  painting  out,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  "  the  calamity  " 
was  as  yet  only  in  expectancy ; 
that  there  was  no  famine,  nor  any 
assurance  of  famine,  even  in  Ire- 


land, in  November  1845  ;  and  that 
to  guard  against  its  possible  occur- 
rence was  their  duty — not  to  tam- 
per with  the  general  laws  that  bore 
upon  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  this 
adverse  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
more  influential  of  his  colleagues 
which  led  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  re- 
signation on  the  6th  of  December. 
But  we  need  not  continue  in  detail 
the  history  of  circumstances  which 
are  but  indirectly  connected  with  the 
proper  subject  of  our  present  paper. 
Enough  is  done  when  we  state  that 
Peel  having  resigned,  Lord  John 
was  sent  for ;  that  he  saw  the  Queen 
on  the  10th;  that  on  the  llth  he 
undertook  to  form  an  Administra- 
tion, which  he  failed  to  do.  This 
brings  us  to  the  20th,  at  which  date 
Peel  being  commanded  to  resume 
his  position  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  had  no  alternative  except 
to  obey.  Even  now,  had  there  been 
in  him  the  moral  courage  which  the 
occasion  required,  he  might  have 
kept  his  party  together.  No  doubt, 
the  battle  of  the  Corn  Laws,  if  fought 
at  all,  must  have  been  fought  under 
great  disadvantages,  for  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  his  secret; 
but  a  frank  avowal  of  all  that  had 
occurred  would  have  insured  to  him 
the  victory  notwithstanding.  Such, 
at  least,  is  our  conviction  now;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such 
was  the  conviction  of  Lord  Stanley 
at  the  moment.  At  all  events,  we 
know  that  Lord  Stanley  remon- 
strated against  the  threatened  sur- 
render. He  pointed  out  that  the 
measure,  if  carried,  would  be  car- 
ried "  by  aid  of  the  whole  body  of 
Peel's  opponents,  and  the  lukewarm 
support  of  a  few  of  his  friends, 
against  the  angry  opposition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Conservative 
party."  Finding  his  remonstrances 
of  no  avail,  he  retired  from  the 
Cabinet.  The  issues  are  given  in 
few  words.  Parliament  came  to- 
gether, and  on  the  22d  January 
1846  Peel  proposed  his  scheme,  in 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches 
to  which  a  House  of  Commons  had 
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ever  listened.  The  speaker  affected 
no  mystery  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  change  of  opinion.  He  con- 
fessed that  the  Irish  famine  had 
but  very  indirectly  brought  him  to 
his  present  conclusions ;  and  that, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  on 
every  principle  of  abstract  justice 
the  home-growth  of  corn  ought  not 
to  be  protected,  he  was  prepared, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might,  to  abolish  the  duties  which 
protected  it.  Nor  was  the  speech 
more  remarkable  because  of  the 
skill  with  which  these  views  were 
advocated,  than  on  account  of  the 
tone  of  injured  innocence  which 
pervaded  it.  "  I  am  not,"  he  said, 
"  under  an  obligation  to  any  man, 
or  to  any  body  of  men,  for  being 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  sacrifice 
which  I  have  submitted  to,  and  to 
undergo  the  official  duties  and  la- 
bour which  I  have  undertaken.  .  .  . 
I  will  not  stand  at  the  helm  during 
such  tempestuous  nights  as  I  have 
seen,  if  the  vessel  be  not  allowed 
fairly  to  pursue  the  course  which  I 
think  she  ought  to  take.  I  wish 
not,  in  undertaking  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  to  be  guided  by 
the  observations  which  have  been 
taken  in  1842.  I  will  reserve  to 
myself  the  making  out  of  that 
course ;  and  I  must,  for  the  public 
interest,  claim  to  myself  the  unfet- 
tered power  of  judging  of  those 
measures  which  I  conceive  it  will 
be  better  for  the  country  to  pro- 
pose. Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the 
Minister  of  England ;  but  while  I 
have  the  high  honour  of  holding 
that  office,  I  am  determined  to  hold 
it  by  no  servile  tenure.  I  will  only 
hold  that  office  on  the  condition  of 
being  unshackled  by  any  other  ob- 
ligations than  those  of  consulting 
the  public  interests,  and  of  provid- 
ing for  the  public  safety." 

We  recommend  our  readers  to 
turn  up  their  Hansards,  and  to 
read  this  memorable  speech  in  ex- 
tenso.  It  will  be  an  act  of  justice 
not  only  to  the  dead  but  to  the 
living;  because,  unless  the  provoca- 
tion be  present  to  men's  memories, 


there  is  some  risk  of  their  regard- 
ing the  rebuke  which  it  called  forth 
as  unnecessarily  severe.  Having 
the  provocation  distinctly  before  us, 
we  can  both  understand  and  make 
the  fullest  allowances  for  the  bitter- 
ness of  tone  which  pervades  Mr 
Disraeli's  reply.  Lord  John  Eus- 
sell  spoke  next  after  Peel,  tender- 
ing him  his  support ;  and  then  Mr 
Disraeli  broke  in :  "The  right 
honourable  gentleman  says  that  it 
is  not  so  much  by  force  of  argu- 
ment as  by  the  cogency  of  observa- 
tion that  he  has  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion. But,  sir,  surely  the  obser- 
vation which  th*e  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  made  might  have 
been  made  when  he  filled  a  post 
scarcely  less  considerable  than  that 
which  he  now  occupies,  and  enjoyed 
power  scarcely  less  ample  than  that 
which  he  now  wields  in  this  House. 
I  want  to  know  how  it  is  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  who 
certainly  enjoys  the  full  maturity 
of  manhood,  should  not  have  ar- 
rived at  this  opinion,  which  I  de- 
plore, although  conscientious,  at  the 
moment  when  his  present  Govern- 
ment was  formed.  What,  sir,  are 
we  to  think  of  the  eminent  states- 
man who,  having  served  under  four 
sovereigns  "  (Peel  had  somewhat  os- 
tentatiously proclaimed  that  fact), 
"  unable  to  complain  of  want  of  ex- 
perience or  royal  confidence — who, 
having  been  called  on  to  steer  the 
ship  on  so  many  occasions  and  un- 
der such  perilous  circumstances — 
has  only,  during  the  last  three  years, 
found  it  necessary  entirely  to  change 
his  conclusions  on  that  important 
topic  which  must  have  presented 
itself  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  for  his  consideration  ?  " 

This  is  but  a  sample,  and  a  mild 
sample,  of  the  vigour  with  which 
the  rising  Conservative  statesman 
assailed  his  recreant  chief.  We 
give  it  Because  a  sample  was  neces- 
sary for  our  present  purpose  ;  but 
to  go  further  into  the  debates  of 
two-and-twenty  years  ago  could 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
revive  memories  which  are  best 
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forgotten.  Enough,  therefore,  is 
done  when  we  state  that  from  this 
struggle  of  wits  Peel  came  out 
second-best.  He  had  no  reply  to 
make  to  the  charges  which  were 
brought  against  him;  and  even  when 
•the  arrangements  of  his  Cabinet,  as 
it  then  held  together,  became  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  the  figure  which 
lie  cut  was  an  undignified  one.  Mr 
Gladstone  had  taken  Lord  Stanley's 
place.  He  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  but  had  no  seat  in 
the  House ;  and  Peel,  when  asked 
-vhether,  without  a  seat  in  the 
.rlouse,  the  Colonial  Minister  at- 
tended Cabinet  meetings,  and  took 
part  in  their  deliberations,  was  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  he  did.  Yet 
this  same  Peel  was  further  obliged 
to  admit  that  Sir  George  Murray, 
oeing  in  a  like  condition — being 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
:md  a  member  of  the  Duke's  Cab- 
inet a  few  years  before — had  been 
excluded  from  sitting  and  voting 
in  Cabinet,  on  the  constitutional 
ground  that  it  is  unbecoming  in  any 
man  to  advise  as  to  the  policy  of  a 
Government  which  he  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  support  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Peel  carried  his  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  Lord 
Derby  foretold  that  he  would  do, 
''  by  the  aid  of  the  whole  body  of  his 
opponents  and  the  lukewarm  sup- 
port of  a  few  of  his  friends/'  He 
had  another  and  far  more  urgent 
question  before  the  House,  "  the 
Registration  of  Arms  Bill  for 
[reland,"  but  that  he  allowed  to 
hang  fire.  When  first  proposed  it 
was  in  winter.  The  House  had 
been  assured  that  on  the  passing  of 
that  measure  depended  the  lives  of 
many  persons.  The  House,  be- 
iieving  the  statement,  hurried  it 
through  the  preliminary  stages,  and 
there  the  zeal  of  the  proposer 
seemed  to  die  out.  The  winter 
passed  in  wrangling  over  the  Corn- 
law  Repeal  Bill.  Irishmen  were 
left  to  carry  arms  as  they  chose,  and 
to  shoot  one  another  to  their  hearts' 
content.  We  cannot  recollect  that 


assassinations  were  more  frequent 
in  that  winter  than  they  had  ever 
been  ;  at  all  events,  the  Govern- 
ment made  no  great  account  of 
them.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  Protectionists,  concluding  that 
the  Minister  was  befooling  them, 
made  up  their  minds  to  get  rid  of 
him  on  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. Had  they  not  some  ground 
for  their  surmises — some  excuse 
for  the  act  of  revenge  which  in 
due  time  was  perpetrated  ]  Surely 
they  had.  Peel  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  if  he  pushed  his  Arms 
Bill  vigorously  in  the  first  instance, 
0' Council,  with  all  the  members, 
Irish  and  English,  that  followed 
him,  would  from  pure  malice  vote 
against  his  Corn  Bill.  Their 
strength  being  added  to  that  of  the 
Protectionists  would  have  defeated 
the  measure.  The  Corn  Laws  would 
remain,  while  he  must  necessarily 
resign.  He  therefore  allowed  the 
Arms  Bill  to  sleep,  and  roused  it 
up  again  after  the  long  nights 
were  over,  and  the  Bill  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  duties  on  foreign  corn 
was  safe.  But  he  roused  it  up 
again  to  no  good  purpose.  The 
Protectionists,  mindful  only  of  the 
outrage  which  they  had  suffered, 
made  common  cause  with  the 
Whigs,  and  the  Bill  being  reject- 
ed by  a  considerable  majority,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues 
resigned. 

And  here  again,  in  justification 
of  the  living,  as  well  as  with  a 
view  to  preserve  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, it  is  necessary  to  advert  to 
certain  circumstances  which  had 
preceded  and  led  up  to  this  catas- 
trophe. The  leadership  of  the  third 
party  in  the  State — the  Protection- 
ists, as  they  were  called — was  as 
yet  undetermined.  Lord  Stanley 
had  not  declared  himself ;  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  those  in 
whom,  as  Ministers,  the  party 
trusted,  had  betrayed  them.  They 
became,  therefore,  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  till  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  was  forced  by  circumstances 
into  a  situation  in  every  respect 
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distasteful  to  him.  He  had  been 
eighteen  years  in  Parliament  with- 
out ever  coming  to  the  front ;  he 
would  have  gladly  remained  in  his 
obscurity  had  the  arrangement  been 
possible.  But  it  was  not  possible. 
Lord  George  was  known  to  be  a 
man  of  extraordinary  ability  as  a 
calculator.  He  possessed  an  as- 
tounding memory,  and,  though  de- 
fective as  an  orator,  all  that  he  said 
was  well  said,  and  might  be  fully 
relied  upon.  His  energies  were 
prodigious,  overcoming  both  great 
delicacy  of  constitution  and  that 
reserve  which  is  not  unfrequently 
the  accompaniment  of  talent  little 
exercised.  He  flung  himself  into 
the  struggle  of  which  his  conscience 
approved,  and  became  the  prudent 
and  wise  adviser  of  all  who  came 
to  him.  Such  a  man  could  not 
escape  from  the  responsibilities 
which  attach  to  the  leader  of  a 
party.  He  was  accepted  as  such, 
indeed  forced  into  the  position,  by 
a  host  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  and 
became,  in  consequence,  the  organ 
of  communication  between  them 
and  the  Peel  Government.  Now, 
Lord  George  entertained  his  own 
views  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
dealing  with  Ireland.  He  believed 
that  a  policy  of  wise  conciliation 
was  more  likely  to  maintain  peace 
there  than  one  of  repression  ;  and 
hence,  though  scarcely  prepared  to 
go  against  the  Minister  on  his 
Arms  Bill,  he  was  very  far  from  re- 
garding it  as  a  panacea  for  Ireland's 
grievances.  It  is  customary  on 
great  occasions  for  the  chief  of  the 
Government  to  settle  with  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  the  order 
in  which  public  business  shall  be 
taken ;  and  Lord  George,  who  de- 
sired as  much  as  possible  to  de- 
lay the  Corn-law  repeal  measure, 
settled  it  in  private  conference  with 
the  Ministerial  whip  that,  provided 
the  third  reading  of  this  Bill  were 
postponed  till  after  Easter,  the 
Protectionists  would  allow  the 
Arms  Bill  to  be  carried  through  the 
House  of  Lords  sub  silentio.  But 
no  sooner  was  this  advantage  gained 


than  the  Government  disavowed 
the  proceedings  of  the  whip,  and 
pressed  on  their  great  measure,  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  order 
that  it  might  reach  the  House  of 
Lords  before  Easter.  Indignant 
at  such  a  gross  breach  of  faith, 
Lord  George  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it  before  the  House  in  regard  to 
the  Arms  Bill,  and  the  negotiations 
arising  out  of  it.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  admitted  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statement.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  denied  that 
the  Secretary  had  any  authority 
for  doing  as  he  had  done.  Mr 
Tuffnel,  the  Whig  whip,  pronounced 
that  public  business  could  not  be 
carried  on  if  the  recognised  organs 
of  parties  were  repudiated  by  their 
chiefs ;  and  the  feelings  of  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  went  with  Lord 
George.  The  Protectionists  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  with  the  ren- 
egade Administration  terms  could 
no  longer  be  kept.  Had  the  case 
of  the  Arms  Act  been  stronger  than 
it  was,  feeling  would  have  doubtless 
prompted  them  to  oppose  it.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  there  was 
no  single  inducement  of  weight 
enough  to  hold  them  back;  and, 
voting  as  has  just  been  shown,  the 
Government  broke  up. 

Thus,  for  the  second  time  within 
a  space  of  sixteen  years,  the  great 
Tory  party  fell  to  pieces.  For 
the  second  time  the  great  bulk 
of  the  party  declared  that  their 
leaders  had  betrayed  them  ;  while 
the  leaders,  affirming  that  they  had 
sacrificed  themselves  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  put  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  on  their  own 
brows,  and  gloried  in  their  defeat. 
It  appears  to  us  that  their  glorying 
would  have  been  more  reasonable 
had  they  subsequently  acted  more 
in  accord  than  they  did  with  their 
own  avowed  principles.  Take  the 
following  as  an  illustration  of  what 
we  mean :  Sir  Robert  Peel  made 
way  for  Lord  John  Russell  in  July 
1846.  The  latter  had  been  barely 
four  weeks  in  power  when  he  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons 
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a  Bill  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  and  colonial 
sugar.  To  Lord  John's  scheme 
Lord  George  Bentinck  proposed  an 
amendment,  which,  had  it  been 
carried,  would  have  closed  the  Brit- 
ish markets  against  all  sugars  which 
were  the  produce  of  slave  labour. 
The  amendment  was  lost  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  who,  frankly  avowing  that  he 
approved  the  principle,  and  would 
have  made  it  his  own  had  he  re- 
mained in  office,  voted  against  Lord 
George's  proposition,  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  do  nothing  which 
might  tend  to  replace  the  existing 
Administration  by  statesmen  whom 
he  affected  to  regard  as  reaction- 
ists. Peel's  friends  have  uniform- 
ly done  their  best  to  represent 
the  conduct  of  the  country  party 
and  its  leaders  as  not  only  ungen- 
erous but  unjust  towards  the  ex- 
Minister.  Could  any  conduct  be 
more  unjust — we  put  aside  all  idea 
of  its  generosity — than  that  of  Peel 
on  the  present  and  many  similar 
occasions  1  He  preferred  making 
sacrifice  of  what  he  acknowledged 
to  be  both  morally  and  politically 
right,  to  the  mortification  of  seeing 
gentlemen  with  whom  for  five 
years  he  had  acted,  and  from  whom 
he  had  parted  in  anger,  called  to 
supplant  himself  in  the  confidence 
of  their  common  sovereign. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  notice  very  shortly  the  sections 
into  which  what  had  once  been 
the  great  united  Constitutional 
party  broke  up.  There  was  among 
all  who  had  contributed  in  any 
means  to  consolidate  that  party, 
and  make  it  what  it  had  been,  a 
common  feeling  of  disappointment, 
amounting  in  numerous  instances  to 
disgust.  Some,  giving  way  to  anger, 
went  off  bodily  to  the  Whigs.  These 
despaired  entirely  of  even  mode- 
rate success  to  the  principles  which 
Peel  had  taught  them  to  adopt ;  and 
believing  that  it  was  better  to  serve 
an  open  enemy  than  a  treacherous 
friend,  they  ranged  themselves  at 
once  among  Lord  John's  adher- 


ents. Others,  and  these  for  a  time 
were  more  numerous,  merged  the 
title  of  Conservative  in  that  of  Peel- 
ite,  and  gave  themselves  up,  body 
and  soul,  to  do  as  their  nominal 
chief  might  direct.  A  large  ma- 
jority— perhaps  150  in  all,  or  there- 
abouts— stood  apart,  and,  accepting 
the  joint  leadership  of  Lord  Derby 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord 
George  Bentinck  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  set  themselves  to  the 
twofold  task  of  saving  what  they 
could  of  the  territorial  influence  in 
the  country,  and  consolidating  upon 
it  a  new  and  more  consistent  Tory 
party.  The  second  place  in  this 
compact  band  of  Constitutional 
statesmen  was  conceded  at  once  and 
without  hesitation  to  Mr  Disraeli. 
He  took  his  seat  beside  Lord 
George,  on  the  front  row  of  the 
Opposition  benches,  and,  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it,  was  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  faithful  adviser  and  confidant 
of  that  remarkable  man. 

Reference  has  just  been  made  to 
Lord  John  Russell's  attack  on  the 
unfortunate  owners  of  land  in  the 
sugar- growing  colonies,  by  the 
proposal  to  admit,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality,  into  the  home 
market, -sugars  which  were  the  pro- 
duce of  slave  and  of  free  labour. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  while  as 
yet  the  corn  question  was  before 
Parliament,  the  representatives  of 
the  colonial  and  shipping  interests 
were  warned  that,  if  the  Free-trad- 
ers carried  their  point  as  against  the 
agriculturists,  the  colonies  and  the 
shipowners  would  not  have  to  wait 
long  ere  their  turn  to  be  sacrificed 
would  occur.  They  professed  utter 
disbelief  of  the  prediction,  and 
voted,  at  least  the  great  bulk  of 
them,  for  the  Ministerial  measure. 
The  recollection  of  their  treatment 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck's  warning 
on  that  occasion  did  not  prevent 
them  from  coming  to  him  for  sup- 
port in  their  own  hour  of  need ; 
and  he,  and  those  of  the  party  who 
shared  his  confidence,  were  too 
honourable  to  postpone  principle 
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to  the  gratification  of  revenge.  An 
amendment  was  moved,  very  much 
in  the  same  terms  which  had  been 
formerly  employed  in  1841  by  Lord 
Sandon,  then  member  for  Liverpool, 
and  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
understood  to  have  been  the  author. 
Mr  Disraeli  supported  the  amend- 
ment in  a  speech  marked  by  great 
originality  of  thought,  in  which  he 
lamented  the  decay  of  our  colonial 
empire,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  sooner  or  later  a  great  effort 
would  be  made  to  reconstruct  it  ; 
but  the  Government,  supported  by 
the  Peelites,  were  too  strong  for 
the  Conservative  Opposition.  The 
majority  thus  secured  was  a  very 
slender  one,  but  it  sufficed  to  keep 
the  Whigs  in  place,  and  to  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  the  West  Indian 
proprietors,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  last  shred  of  protection  which 
had  been  afforded  heretofore  to  their 
crippled  industry. 

All  this  while  the  condition  of 
Ireland  was  becoming  day  by  day 
more  alarming.  The  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  had  done  nothing  for 
the  cottier  class,  destitute  of  money 
as  they  were  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase ;  while,  by  lowering  the  price 
of  home-grown  oats,  it  inflicted 
severe  damage  upon  the  farmers. 
Distress  bordering  upon  destitution 
became  the  universal  condition  of 
things  in  many  quarters.  Let  us 
not,  however,  be  unjust  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  had  taken  other 
steps,  while  Minister,  to  meet  the 
pressure  of  the  occasion  than  by 
repealing  the  Corn  Laws.  Indian 
meal  had  been  purchased  quietly 
in  large  quantities,  and  stores 
were  established  under  Govern- 
ment agency  in  the  districts  where 
the  apprehensions  of  famine  were 
most  keen.  A  labour  act  was  like- 
wise passed,  which  the  Whigs,  when 
they  came  into  power,  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  under  this  the  Bar- 
onies were  enabled  to  obtain  aid 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  to  em- 
ploy, chiefly  in  road-making,  men 
who  could  find  employment  no- 
where else.  Of  the  gross  abuses 


to  which  these  arrangements  led, 
it  is  not  our  intention  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  speak  at'  large. 
Enough  is  done  when  we  state 
generally  that  the  numbers  em- 
ployed on  road-making  increased 
from  30,000  to  half  a  million  ;  that 
the  monthly  expenditure  by  the 
Government  rose  from  £40,000  to 
£800,000 ;  and  that  the  reports 
made  of  the  results  obtained  by 
such  a  mass  of  labour  and  amount 
of  expenditure  came  to  this :  that 
"  the  works  were  worse  than  use- 
less;"  that  they  could  be  described 
only  as  "public  follies ;"  and,  as  the 
Inspector-General  himself  officially 
stated,  "  they  answered  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  obstructing 
the  public  conveyances."  We  our- 
selves who  write  this  paper  tra- 
velled through  a  large  portion  of 
Ireland  about  this  time,  and  can 
never  forget  the  impression  made 
upon  us  by  the  scenes  which  we 
encountered  everywhere.  Crowds 
of  able-bodied  men  stood  here  and 
there  staring  at  one  another,  or 
handled  their  tools  for  a  few 
minutes  only  to  throw  them  down 
again  ;  while  the  roads  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  constructing 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of 
heaps  of  half -broken  stones,  having 
no  apparent  connection  with  any 
starting-point,  and  certainly  not, 
in  any  instance  of  which  our 
memory  takes  cognisance,  leading 
anywhere.  Yet  the  famine  grew 
more  terrible,  and  pestilence  fol- 
lowed in  its  wake,  and  thousands 
of  Irish  men,  women,  and  children 
died  daily  for  the  lack  of  means  to 
cope  with  an  evil  against  which, 
though  long  anticipated,  no  ade- 
quate provision  had  been  made. 

The  leaders  of  the  Protectionist 
party  were  not  indifferent  spectators 
of  this  great  national  calamity. 
They  had  given  sound  advice  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  even  while  distrusting 
the  bitterness  of  his  vaticinations ; 
and  they  now  looked  with  dismay 
at  such  an  enormous  outlay  on  un- 
profitable labour,  which  seemed  to 
fail  even  in  checking  the  evil  of 
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which  it  had  been  proposed  as  the 
remedy.  They  determined,  there- 
fore, themselves  to  take  the  subject 
up,  and  in  the  course  of  the  recess 
which  followed  soon  after  the  de- 
bate on  the  sugar  question,  their 
plans  were  matured.  To  Lord 
George  Bentinck  belongs  the  merit 
of  designing  and  arranging  these 
plans.  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord 
Stanley,  and  Mr  Disraeli,  co-ope- 
rated heartily  with  him.  But  let 
the  merit  rest  where  it  is  due.  The 
scheme  was  exclusively  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  scheme,  and  to  its  wis- 
dom the  experience  of  the  present, 
as  well  as  of  the  past,  bears  testi- 
mony. He  had  always  been  a  sup- 
porter of  railway  enterprise,  not 
more  because  of  the  ultimate  gain 
which  he  foresaw  in  its  develop- 
ment to  commerce  in  general,  than 
because  the  surplus  capital,  which 
•would  otherwise  go,  as  it  had  gone 
before,  to  foreign  mines  and  foreign 
loans,  would  thereby  be  spent  in 
the  country,  and  spent  profitably. 
In  the  course  of  the  recess  he  called 
to  his  councils  men  most  experien  ced 
in  such  undertakings,  and,  aided  by 
his  colleagues,  arranged,  with  their 
assistance,  a  measure  for  intersect- 
ing Ireland  with  railways,  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  which  should 
be  shared  between  private  com- 
panies and  the  Government.  It 
was  calculated  that  an  advance  of 
^£16,000,000  from  the  Exchequer 
would  bring  out  ,£8,000,000  from 
private  capitalists;  and  that  the 
lines  thus  erected,  after  paying  3^ 
per  cent  on  the  public  loan,  would 
return  to  private  shareholders  a 
handsome  dividend.  Meanwhile, 
during  the  process  of  construction, 
lucrative  employment  would  be 
found  for  such  a  multitude  of  men 
as  would  put  an  end,  probably  for 
ever,  to  the  con-acre  system,  by 
converting  the  cottiers  into  labour- 
ers for  hire,  and  thus  effecting  a 
complete  social  revolution  in  the 
country.  This  was  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Tory  party  in  the 
spring  of  1847  for  meeting  the 
pressing  wants  of  Ireland  —  not 


alone  for  delivering  her  people  from 
the  agonies  of  famine  and  disease, 
but  for  infusing  new  life  into  her 
whole  social  system.  The  plan,  when 
first  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  greeted  with  rap- 
turous applause.  The  more  thought- 
ful of  the  Irish  members,  especially, 
without  regard  to  party  considera- 
tions, cheered  its  announcement ; 
and  Lord  John  Russell  himself, 
though  avowing  his  intention  to 
oppose  it  on  the  second  reading, 

§ave  a  flattering  assent  to  the  intro- 
uction  of  the  Bill.  But  such  a 
measure,  if  carried,  would  neces- 
sarily take  out  of  his  hands  the 
management  of  the  finrncial  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  for  him  to  re- 
main in  office  after  such  a  consum- 
mation would  clearly  be  impossible. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Lord 
George  and  Mr  Disraeli  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Lord 
Stanley  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  affecting 
the  position  of  the  Government. 
They  were  willing  that  the  Bill 
should  be  regarded  as  a  private 
Bill,  if  the  Governmant  should  de- 
cline to  take  charge  of  it.  Lord 
John  had  already  proposed  his  own 
plan,  which  comprised  the  improve- 
ment of  waste  lands,  the  extension 
of  fisheries,  and  the  advance  of 
loans  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  for 
purposes  of  drainage.  He  could 
not  possibly  go  back  from  the  policy 
of  his  Cabinet,  even  though  half- 
admitting  that  it  came  short  of  that 
proposed  by  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position. It  was  therefore  an- 
nounced that  the  division  on  the 
second  reading  must  decide  by 
whom  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were 
henceforth  to  be  conducted — whe- 
ther by  the  statesmen  then  in  office, 
or  by  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  and  such  an  Administra- 
tion as  they  might  succeed  in  form- 
ing. The  results  are  well  known. 
In  spite  of  a  lucid  exposition  of  his 
views  by  the  author  of  the  measure, 
and  the  vigorous  support  which  was 
rendered  to  it  by  Mr  Disraeli,  Lord 
George's  'scheme  was  defeated ; 
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while  £8,000,000  of  money  were 
absolutely  thrown  away  in  loans 
which  the  borrowers  in  many  in- 
stances misapplied,  and  which  were 
never  afterwards  repaid. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  spoke  and  voted  in  support 
of  Lord  John  Kussell.  The  Irish 
members,  who  at  the  outset  had 
cheered  Lord  George  lustily,  were 
deterred,  by  the  threat  of  a  Minis- 
terial resignation,  from  going  out 
with  him  into  the  same  lobby ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Protectionists, 
distrusting  their  own  strength  to 
carry  on  the  Government,  absented 
themselves  from  the  division.  Thus 
was  an  opportunity  lost  of  confer- 
ring permanent  benefit  upon  Ire- 
land such  as  had  never  before  pre- 
sented itself,  and  will  probably 
never  present  itself  again.  Had  a 
well  -  arranged  system  of  railway 
communication  been  entered  upon 
in  1847,  and  carried  forward  with 
the  vigour  which  Government  alone 
could  supply,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that,  though  the  deaths  in 
Ireland  might  have  been  numerous 
— for  famine  and  disease  were  al- 
ready in  their  might — that  tide  of 
emigration  which  by-and-by  de- 
populated the  island  would  never 
have  set  in.  At  all  events,  the 
Government  of  1868  would  have 
escaped  the  necessity  of  considering 
whether  or  not  it  is  advisable,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  collapse  in  rail- 
way property  in  Ireland,  to  pur- 
chase up  all  the  lines  in  the  country 
— not  one  of  which,  it  appears,  can, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be 
worked  except  at  a  loss  to  the  share- 
holders. But  this  is  not  all.  With- 
in three  months  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Tory  scheme,  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment proposed  an  advance  of 
£620,000  to  promote  the  extension 
of  railways  in  Ireland,  thus  recant- 
ing very  much  of  what  they  had 
said  in  reply  to  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck.  They  were  opposed  on  this 
occasion  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but, 
being  supported  by  the  Tories,  they 
carried  their  measure  by  a  large 
majority. 


The  next  great  question  in  which 
we  find  Mr  Disraeli  taking  part 
was  that  raised  by  the  commercial 
distress,  which,  setting  in  early  in 
March,  arrived,  before  the  autumn 
closed,  at  an  absolute  panic.  The 
Government,  and  the  supporters 
of  the  Government,  including  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  attributed  the  misfor- 
tune in  a  great  degree  to  the  lock- 
ing up  of  capital  in  the  construction 
of  railways.  Mr  Disraeli  and  Lord 
George  Bentinck  argued  that  it  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  Free- 
trade,  which,  as  then  carried  on, 
caused  a  perpetual  outflow  of  gold 
in  order  to  purchase  corn  and  other 
commodities,  which  foreign  nations 
declined  to  sell  or  barter.  The  rem- 
edy for  this  evil  was  a  suspension 
of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act — Peel's 
favourite  child  of  1844;  and  Peel 
naturally  resisted  the  proposal,  as 
did  the  Government  which  he  kept 
in  office.  But  the  force  of  events 
was  too  strong  for  them.  The  com- 
mercial distress  became  day  by  day 
more  urgent.  Some  of  the  best 
houses  in  London  and  in  the  country 
became  bankrupt ;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  Government  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  do,  by  Order 
in  Council,  what  they  had  refused 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  effect.  The 
law  was  set  at  naught,  and  matters 
gradually  came  round.  It  may 
serve  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
state  to  which  credit  was  reduced 
before  this  breach  of  the  law  oc- 
curred, when  we  remind  our  readers 
that  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
which  began  on  the  10th  of  May, 
Mr  Baring,  himself  a  Director  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  informed  the 
House  that  one  merchant,  the  pos- 
sessor of  £60,000  worth  of  silver, 
could  not,  in  consequence  of  the 
stringency  of  the  Act,  obtain  upon 
it  the  advance  of  a  single  shilling. 

The  remainder  of  the  session 
wore  on  in  debates,  none  of  them 
without  importance,  but  almost  all 
failing  to  bring  prominently  for- 
ward the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
At  last,  on  the  23d  of  July,  the 
prorogation  took  place,  and  on  the 
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afternoon  of  the  same  day  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  Mr  Disraeli 
did  not  on  that  occasion  seek  re- 
election at  the  hands  of  his  Shrews- 
bury constituents.  The  owners 
,ind  occupiers  of  land  in  his  native 
county  had  by  this  time  recognised 
his  merits,  and,  almost  without  a 
canvass,  he  was  by  them  selected 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament. 
The  connection  thus  formed,  hon- 
ourably for  both  parties,  has  suffered 
no  interruption.  Ever  since  No- 
vember 1847  Mr  Disraeli  has  taken 
his  seat  as  member  for  Bucks — a 
position  which,  we  may  venture  to 
predict,  he  will  not  forfeit,  so  long 
as  his  services  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  required  by  the  coun- 
try. And  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able that  almost  the  first  use  which 
he  made  of  the  powers  with  which 
the  Buckinghamshire  yeomen  had 
intrusted  him  was  to  speak  and 
vote  in  support  of  a  measure  by  no 
means  popular  in  those  days.  As 
yet  the  doors  of  Parliament  were 
closed  against  all  who  should  refuse 
to  declare  their  acceptance  of  cer- 
tain conditions  "  on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian."  Over  and  over 
again  the  attempt  had  been  made 
to  exempt  from  this  restriction 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith,  but 
hitherto  such  attempts  had  failed. 
Now  the  matter  was  so  brought 
under  consideration  that  to  post- 
pone or  affect  to  treat  it  as  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  abstract  question  was 
impossible.  The  citizens  of  Lon- 
don had  thought  fit  to  associate 
with  Lord  John  Russell  as  their 
member  a  Jewish  merchant  of  great 
wealth  and  reputation,  and  Lord 
John, itwas understood,  was  pledged 
to  procure  for  his  colleague  admis- 
sion into  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  great  battle  therefore  impended, 
of  which  the  issues,  it  was  expected, 
would  doubtless  determine,  once 
and  for  ever,  whether  there  should 
be  any  exclusion  from  the  British 
Legislature  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gious belief ;  and  Mr  Disraeli,  who 
on  more  than  one  previous  occa- 
sion had  given  a  silent  vote  in 


favour  of  the  arrangement,  now 
found  himself  constrained  by  moral 
considerations  to  do  more.  While 
he  voted  silently,  he  was  still, 
comparatively  speaking,  an  obscure 
man.  He  was  now  one  of  the  ac- 
cepted leaders  of  a  great  party,  and 
as  such  he  believed  that  he  could 
not  with  honour  turn  away  from 
advocating  openly  whatever  meas- 
ure he  might  be  inclined  to  sup- 
port with  his  vote.  When,  there- 
fore, in  December  of  this  year  (for 
the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Ptestric- 
tion  Act  rendered  an  early  meeting 
of  Parliament  necessary),  Lord  John 
brought  forward  his  motion,  Mr 
Disraeli  spoke  out  boldly  and  man- 
fully in  its  support.  What  a  con- 
trast on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  his  course  of  proceeding 
offered  to  that  of  his  rival,  Mr 
Gladstone !  The  latter  spoke  like- 
wise, and  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  but  he  did  so  in  a  tone 
distressingly  apologetical.  All  his 
objections  to  the  arrangement  con- 
tinued as  strong  as  they  had  been 
when  he  wrote  his  book  on  Church 
and  State,  and  gave  to  it  its  last 
correction  six  years  previously.  But 
the  force  of  circumstances  was  too 
strong  for  him ;  he  could  not  resist 
it.  Therefore,  though  conscious 
that  he  was  violating  a  principle, 
he  would  commit  a  moral  wrong 
rather  than  contend  for  retaining 
its  Christian  character  to  an  assem- 
bly which  had  ceased  to  be,  even 
in  name,  an  assembly  of  elect 
Churchmen  exclusively.  It  was 
very  painful  to  him  to  act  thus, 
but  he  could  not  now  act  otherwise. 
Such  was  Mr  Gladstone's  line  of 
argument.  Now,  take  note  of  the 
argument  of  his  rival.  Mr  Disraeli 
held  that  it  was  unjust  to  exclude 
from  the  honours  of  British  legisla- 
tion men  who  were  British  subjects 
born — who  professed  that  faith  on 
which  Christianity  is  founded — who 
were  few  in  number,  notoriously 
peaceable  and  orderly  in  their  con- 
duct, obedient  to  the  laws,  and  of 
unimpeachable  loyalty.  Lord  John 
carried  the  second  reading  of  his 
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Bill  by  a  majority  of  67,  and  a  ques- 
tion which  had  long  troubled  the 
House  was,  so  far  as  the  Commons 
were  concerned,  settled.  The  Lords, 
however,  threw  out  the  Bill. 

Among  the  advocates  for  the 
admission  of  Jews  into  Parlia- 
ment Lord  George  Bentinck  was 
one.  Like  his  political  master, 
Canning,  he  had  always  been  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  restric- 
tions on  the  ground  of  men's 
religious  opinions.  We  confess  that 
we  differed  from  him  both  in  1828 
and  in  1848;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  state  of  things  as  it  now 
prevails,  both  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  elsewhere,  pretty  well 
justifies  the  view  which  we  then 
took  of  that  subject.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  just  to  acknowledge, 
that  resistance  to  the  admission  of 
Jews  into  a  house  of  which  the 
doors  stood  open  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Dissenters  of  all  shades  of 
religious  opinion  and  of  no  religion, 
did  appear  to  us  at  the  moment, 
and  does  appear  to  us  still,  not  worth 
holding  to.  Now  there  were,  among 
the  Protectionists,  many  who  took 
a  different  view  of  the  case.  These 
thought  lightly  of  Mr  Disraeli's 
speech  and  vote.  They  were  aware 
of  his  opinions  before  he  then  ex- 
pressed them  ;  and  though  high  in 
rank  among  them,  he  was  not  their 
leader.  Lord  George  was  their  lead- 
er, and  they  could  not  brook  that 
on  a  question  of  this  nature  he 
should  take  aline  adverse  to  theirs. 
Murmurs,  complaints,  something 
like  upbraidi ngs,  broke  out,  which 
the  high  spirit  of  the  man  could 
not  tolerate.  He  formally  with- 
drew from  a  position  which  had 
been  forced  upon  him,  and  when 
the  House  met  again  in  February, 
took  his  seat,  not  as  heretofore, 
beside  the  Speaker's  table,  but 
on  the  second  bench  below  the 
gangway.  Mr  Disraeli,  as  he  has 
himself  informed  us,*  would  have 
joined  his  friend  there,  but  for  Lord 
George's  earnest  remonstrance  to 
the  contrary.  Such  a  proceeding 


would  have  indeed  broken  up  the 
party,  and  it  was  not  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  of  the  ses- 
sion began  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, because  there  was  not  now  on 
the  Protectionist  side  any  individ- 
ual who  could  be  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  party  in  debate. 
The  evil,  however,  wore  itself  out  by 
degrees.  Lord  George, though  form- 
ally self-deposed,  and  steadily  refus- 
ing to  take  the  lead  again,  was  still 
present  to  encourage  and  sustain  his 
friends.  Reserving  his  own  strength 
in  debate  almost  exclusively  for  the 
discussion  of  colonial  questions,  he 
devolved  upon  Mr  Disraeli  the 
general  conduct  of  affairs,  which 
were  so  managed,  that  not  only  was 
a  schism  avoided,  but  day  by  day 
the  party  seemed  to  become  more 
united,  because  more  loyal  in  its  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  Lord  Stanley, 
and  to  the  practical  principles  of 
which  he  was  the  exponent. 

The  first  opportunity  presented 
to  Mr  Disraeli  of  becoming  the 
mouthpiece,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Tory  party,  occurred  in  March 
1848.  Parliament  had  reassembled 
on  the  23d  of  February,  and  not 
long  afterwards,  Lord  John  Russell 
proposed  to  increase  the  income- 
tax.  The  excuse  offered  was  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  the  arma- 
ments of  the  country,  which  the 
Government  affected  to  believe  was 
in  danger  from  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Orleans.  Now,  though  the  in- 
come-tax had  been  submitted  to  in 
1842,  the  submission  was  not  ren- 
dered very  willingly.  The  Whigs 
especially  had  opposed  it  as  unpre- 
cedented, in  some  respects  uncon- 
stitutional. Of  these  facts  Mr  Dis- 
raeli reminded  the  House,  and  then 
went  on  to  show  that  Peel  himself, 
in  asking  for  supplies  in  this  form, 
did  so  under  conditions ;  that  he 
represented  himself  as  in  commu- 
nication with  foreign  governments, 
for  the  establishment  between  them 
and  Great  Britain  of  treaties  of 
reciprocity;  and  that  the  income- 
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tax  was  imposed  for  the  single 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  affairs 
of  the  country  till  these  treaties 
should  be  ratified. 

"  Sir,"  he  continued,  "  in  all  this  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  acted  as 
great  Ministers  had  acted  before  him. 
He  acted  exactly  as  Mr  Pitt  did  in  1787; 
he  followed  entirely  the  example  of 
Mr  Pitt,  who  pursued  the  principle  of 
other  great  men  who  had  preceded  him 
— Lord  Shelbourne  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  And  thus  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  when  he  proposed  his  com- 
mercial change  in  1842,  announced  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  bringing  all 
the  influence  of  his  justly  powerful 
name,  and  of  his  singularly  powerful 
Government,  to  bear  on  foreign  courts,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  reciprocal  commercial 
intercourse  between  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. Sir,  I  gave  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  at  that  time,  a  humble  but 
a  sincere  and  hearty  support.  I  never 
shall  regret  it.  But  it  is  very  necessary 
that  we  should  recollect  that  a  great 
deal  had  happened  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1842  and  1845.  During  that 
period  a  great  commercial  confederation 
had  arisen,  very  completely  organised, 
and  conducted  by  very  able  men.  They 
made  great  way  in  the  country,  and  they 
promulgated  opinions  on  commerce  very 
different  from  those  propounded  by  the 
late  Minister  in  1842.  They  were  not 
the  opinions  of  Mr  Pitt,  of  Lord  Shel- 
bourne, or  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  they 
were  not  the  opinions  of  Free-trade, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  support.  Yes  ; 
I  am  a  Free-trader,  but  not  a  free- 
booter :  honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
are  freebooters." 

A  speech  so  seasoned  could  not 
fail  to  stir  the  bile  of  the  gradu- 
ally diminishing  band  of  Peelites. 
Mr  Gladstone  stood  up  to  reply, 
and  replied  in  a  tone  which 
sufficiently  advertised  the  House 
that  the  arrow  had  hit  its  mark. 
His  speech  was  bitterly  personal. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  the  first 
outbreak  of  that  rancorous  feeling 
which  has  ever  since  lain  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Mr  Gladstone's  con- 
troversies with  his  rival.  He  did 
Dot  succeed,  however,  on  that  occa- 
sion, in  carrying  the  House  with 
him.  The  Ministerial  measure  met 
with  a  cold  reception;  and  the 
Minister  wisely  contented  himself 
with  renewing  the  tax  on  the  scale 


at  which  he  had  received  it  from 
his  predecessor. 

Mr  Disraeli's  success  on  this  oc- 
casion was  very  marked ;  it  gave 
him  a  firmer  footing  than  he  had 
achieved  before.  His  next  great 
speech  was  on  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  and  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  one.  It  is  the  first  of 
a  series  on  that  important  topic 
which  was  collected  and  published 
just  about  this  time  last  year.  Mr 
Hume's  motion  ran  thus  :  u  That 
this  House,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, does  not  fairly  represent  the 
population,  the  property,  or  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  whence  has 
arisen  a  great  and  increasing  dis- 
content in  the  minds  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  expedient,  with  a  view  to 
amend  the  national  representation, 
that  the  elective  franchise  shall  be 
so  extended  as  to  include  all  house- 
holders; that  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  ballot;  that  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament shall  not  exceed  three 
years ;  and  that  the  apportionment 
of  members  to  population  shall  be 
made  equal." 

Mr  Henry  Drummond  and  Lord 
John  Russell  had  spoken  against 
the  motion — Mr  Fox,  the  member 
for  Oldham,  in  its  favour — when 
Mr  Disraeli  rose.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  analyse  an  address  which 
is  accessible  in  extenso  to  the 
whole  world,  neither  is  it  our 
purpose  to  make  large  extracts 
from  it ;  but  to  one  point  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  public  attention  should 
be  drawn.  Not  once  in  all  that 
speech  does  Mr  Disraeli  allow  an 
expression  to  fall  from  him  which 
the  most  prejudiced  will  venture  to 
interpret  as  hostile  to  electoral 
change.  The  sophistries  which  run 
through  Mr  Fox's  argument  are 
indeed  laid  bare,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  proposed  by 
Mr  Hume  to  accomplish  his  avowed 
object  is  fully  exposed;  but  over 
and  over  again,  with  an  iteration 
which  sometimes  borders  on  excess, 
the  speaker  guards  himself  from 
being  numbered  among  the  advo- 
cates of  finality.  "  I  listened,"  he 
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says,  "  with  great  attention  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Montrose, 
and  I  certainly  expected  to  hear 
from  the  honourable  gentleman 
some  principle  laid  down  upon 
which  the  franchise  was  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  that  in  asking  us  to 
consent  to  a  great  change, — as  far  as 
the  present  argument  goes  I  am  not 
now  denying  that  a  change  may  be 
necessary — that  point  I  am  pre- 
pared to  enter  into, — but  I  say  the 
honourable  gentleman  ought  to  lay 
down  some  principle  on  which  that 
change  shall  be  founded."  Again, 
"  I,  for  one,  am  no  advocate  for 
finality.  I  conceive  there  may  be 
circumstances  —  there  may  be  a 
period  —  when  we  shall  do  that 
which  we  have  done  for  five  hun- 
dred years  in  this  country — recon- 
struct the  estate  of  the  Commons. 
But  I  contend  that  the  last  recon- 
struction— and  it  is  rather  a  recent 
one,  however  unsatisfactory  to  the 
honourable  gentleman  and  his 
friends — is  likely  to  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  nation  than  the  plan 
brought  forward  by  the  honourable 
gentleman ;  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  support  any  new  plan,  any  new 
change,  on  a  subject  so  important, 
unless  I  believe  it  to  be  one  which 
will  conduce  very  greatly  to  the 
public  interest.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
at  all  a  project  to  enfranchise  the 
serfs  of  England;  this  is  not  at  all 
a  project  that  tells  the  labouring 
classes  they  shall  take  their  place 
in  the  political  constitution  of  the 
country.  It  is  characterised  by 
features  totally  opposed  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  Oldham.  If 
there  be  a  mistake  more  striking 
than  another  in  the  settlement  of 
1832,  and  in  this  respect  I  differ 
from  the  honourable  member  for 
Surrey — it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  Bill  of  1832  took  the  qualifica- 
tion of  prop'erty  in  too  hard  and 
rigid  a  sense  as  the  only  qualifi- 
cation which  shou  exist  in  this 


country  for  the  exercise  of  political 
rights.  How  does  the  honourable 
member  for  Montrose,  the  great 
champion  of  the  new  movement, 
meet  the  difficulty  1  He  has  brought 
forward  a  project  of  which  pro- 
perty, and  property  alone,  is  the 
basis  ;  he  has  not  attempted  in 
any  way  to  increase  or  vary  the 
elements  of  the  suffrage.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  plan  can  be  more 
hard,  more  commonplace,  more 
blunt,  more  unsatisfactory,  or  more 
offensive,  as  the  speech  of  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  Oldham  shows 
it  to  be  to  the  great  body  of  the 
working  classes,  than  one  which 
recognises  property,  and  property 
alone,  as  its  basis." 

Thus,  twenty  years  ago,  spoke,  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, the  man  who  was  destined, 
after  many  failures  on  all  sides,  to 
give  to  the  people  of  England  just 
such  a  change  in  the  system  of  re- 
presentation as  then,  without  doubt, 
presented  itself  to  his  own  mind. 
He  held  then  a  place  prominent 
indeed  in  his  party,  yet  not  very 
clearly  defined.  He  was  in  the 
confidence  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
There  was  a  whisper  abroad  that 
his  influence  alone  stood  in  the 
way  of  an  open  breach  between  the 
former  of  those  eminent  statesmen 
and  the  latter.  How  far  that 
whisper  had  any  foundation  of 
truth  in  it,  it  is  no  business  of  ours 
to  determine.  But  whether  true 
or  false,  the  persuasion  that  he 
alone  turned  aside  from  the  Con- 
stitutional party  such  a  dire  evil, 
told  immensely  in  his  favour.  The 
hour  was  close  at  hand  when  cir- 
cumstances should  constrain  him 
to  assume  a  different  attitude.  It 
came  at  last ;  and  through  much 
personal  suffering  he  made  his  way 
to  the  acknowledged  leadership  of 
the  county  gentlemen  of  England 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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A  FEW  days  afterwards,  Sir  Her 
bert,  on  arriving  in  the  morning  at 
his  Club,  found  the  following  note, 
written  on  paper  delicately  tinted 
and  perfumed,  in  the  most  delicate 
of  hands  : — 

"DEAR  FRIEND, — I  thought  to 
have  seen  you  yesterday.  As,  how- 
ever, you  were  no  doubt  better  en- 
gaged, I  write  this  to  let  you  know 
that  Signor  Baroni  will  be  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  So  Signor 
Marcelli  himself  told  me.  Let  me 
know  when  and  where  you  will 
meet  the  Count — only  do  not  call 
him  '  Count '  in  his  presence — and 
he  will  be  at  your  service.  Signor 
Baroni,  I  hear,  will  be  at  home 
every  afternoon  for  some  time,  so 
the  appointment  rests  with  you.  I 
am  still  undecided  about  my  own 
movements,  but  think  I  may  give 
St  Petersburg  the  preference.  Yes- 
terday I  thought  Yienna ;  to-mor- 
row I  shall  probably  think  Lisbon. 
In  any  case  I  am,  my  dear  friend, 
yours,  with  many  thanks, 

"A.  O. 

"When  you  write  to  Signor 
Marcelli,  direct  to  my  care." 

VOL.  CIV. — NO.  DCXXXVI. 


In  consequence  of  this  letter 
Weston  asked  Marco  to  lunch  with 
him  at  his  club  —  an  invitation 
which  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  Italian  feel  still  more 
cordial  towards  the  Baronet ;  as,  in- 
deed, every  man  who  is  condemned 
to  a  daily  fare  of  thin  ale  and  mut- 
ton of  doubtful  cookery,  still  more 
doubtful  quality,  and  of  an  insuffi- 
ciency in  quantity  about  which 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
must  feel  towards  one  who  places 
before  him  choice  wines  and  deli- 
cate food.  After  the  meal  was 
over,  the  two,  who,  under  its  influ- 
ence, had  become  more  friendly 
than  Weston  would  have  supposed 
possible,  proceeded  to  Baroni's 
lodgings,  Marco  enjoying  on  the 
road  a  cigar  with  the  like  of  which 
Italian  lips  are  seldom  favoured. 
In  short,  the  day  was  like  a  taste 
of  his  old  life,  which  he  was  young 
enough  in  heart  to  enjoy  without 
envy  or  even  regret;  and  he  felt 
that  to  doubt  about  the  expediency 
of  introducing  so  pleasant  a  fellow 
as  his  present  companion  to  Baroni 
was  quite  as  absurd  as  Madame 
Olivieri  had  called  it.  On  his  side 
2C 
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Western  felt  the  excitement  of  being 
taken  by  an  Italian  count  in  a  mys- 
terious sort  of  way  to  the  lodgings 
of  one  whose  name,  in  the  circles 
in  which  Sir  Herbert  moved,  was  a 
by- word  for  disorder  and  political 
disturbance.  He  almost  fancied 
himself  a  conspirator  of  romance, 
and  built  castles  in  Spain,  or  rather 
in  Italy,  from  whose  turrets  he 
looked  down  and  saw  a  phantom  of 
himself  being  drawn  into  Rome  in 
triumph,  with  Madame  Olivieri  by 
his  side.  It  was  at  least  ten  days 
since  he  had  heard  Florence  Lind- 
say sing  "  Adelaide." 

Baroni,  as  usual,  was  found  at 
his  writing-table,  upon  which  there 
was  even  a  greater  appearance  of 
work  than  before — perhaps  the  dis- 
play was  intentional.  Marco  and 
Weston  sent  up  their  names,  and 
waited  below  till  the  great  man 
gave  them  leave  to  see  him — a  pre- 
caution that  Baroni  never  omitted, 
no  matter  who  might  be  his  visitor. 
He  received  Weston,  however,  with 
all  courtesy,  and  without  any  affec- 
tation of  republican  equality  and 
independence. 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  "gives  me 
greater  pleasure,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  Italy,  than  to  meet  an 
English  gentleman  who  can  under- 
stand her,  and  does  not  look  on  us 
who  devote  our  lives  to  her  as 
necessarily  fools  and  mad.  I  hope 
that  henceforth  we  shall  be  friends." 

It  was  now  Weston's  turn  to  ex- 
perience how  this  man  could  not 
utter  the  most  ordinary  sentence  in 
the  most  simple  way  without  gaining 
at  once  an  influence  which  he  never 
quite  lost.  Had  he  been  an  Italian, 
he  would  have  been  from  that  in- 
stant a  believer  in  the  idea  of  the 
great  Italian  republic  ;  and,  as  it 
was,  he  felt  that  it  must  be  a  cause 
for  which  every  Italian  ought  to  live 
and  die.  Possibly  the  influence  of 
Madame  Olivieri  was  not  without 
its  importance  in  the  creation  of 
this  feeling.  But  still  that  of 
Baroni  must  have  been  great  in- 
deed to  make  the  English  baronet, 
the  Conservative  candidate  for  a 


Conservative  county,  the  chosen 
son-in-law  of  Sir  Alexander  Lind- 
say, forget  the  reputation  for  un- 
scrupulous conduct,  for  faithfulness 
to  doubtful  ends  and  carelessness 
about  means,  and  the  perpetual  sac- 
rifice of  friends  and  foes  alike  to  an 
idea  hopeless  even  in  theory — the 
character  made  up  of  the  conven- 
tionalJesuit  and  the  fanatical  repub- 
lican— and  the  stories  which  coupled 
his  name  with  the  names  of  assas- 
sins, brigands,  and  all  the  scum 
and  dregs  of  Europe — stories,  more- 
over, that  accused  him  of  every 
vice  and  crime  save  only  those  of 
self-seeking  and  intentional  treach- 
ery. With  all  his  vanity,  Weston 
felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
his  superior.  Had  Baroni  requested 
it,  he  would  have  subscribed  some 
thousands  on  the  spot  to  carry  on 
the  cause  ;  but  the  Italian  was  far 
too  wise  to  request  any  such  thing. 
Of  whatever  else  Baroni  was  ac- 
cused, he  had  never  yet  been  ac- 
cused of  being  in  a  hurry. 

After  his  first  words  to  Weston 
he  avoided  the  subject  of  politics 
altogether,  and  talked  rather  of 
Italy  itself,  in  which  country  Wes- 
ton had  travelled  much  and  often. 
In  conversation  he  never  displayed 
his  wonderful  powers  of  eloquence, 
but  habitually  spoke,  though  at 
heart  the  greatest  enthusiast  among 
his  whole  party,  with  the  least 
amount  of  apparent  enthusiasm. 
Thus  his  words  gained  all  the  force 
of  simplicity  and  reserved  strength. 
A  great  orator  by  nature,  of  con- 
versation he  had  made  himself  a 
consummate  master. 

This  interview  was  an  entirely 
new  experience  to  Weston,  who 
was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing across  men  who  had  anything 
to  say  worth  the  saying,  far  less 
any  who  could  say  it  if  they  had. 
Baroni  understood  the  art  of  flat- 
tery also.  As  he  had  made  Marco 
remember  his  social  superiority, 
and  had  held  out  to  him  hopes  and 
prospects  of  distinction,  so  he  took 
care  that  Weston  should  not  forget 
his  advantages  as  a  rich  and  titled 
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Englishman.  The  result  was  that 
the  Baronet  came  away  with  a  great 
belief  in  himself,  a  greater  in  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  a  firm  re- 
solution that,  so  far  as  he  could 
prevent  it,  Madame  Olivieri  should 
never  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Baroni. 

Another  result  of  this  visit  was 
that  Weston  and  Marco  became 
friendly,  and,  indeed,  almost  inti- 
mate, so  far  as  their  different  pur- 
suits would  allow,  much  to  Luigi's 
discontent,  and  even  jealousy.  The 
latter,  although  he  had  long  got 
through  his  five-and-twenty  pounds, 
yet  seemed  never  to  want.  When- 
ever his  purse  was  empty  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Madame  Olivieri,  and  never 
in  vain.  The  lady,  on  her  part,  en- 
couraged these  frequent  visits,  and 
never  omitted,  on  his  departure,  to 
write  something  in  her  memoran- 
dum-book under  the  head  of  Marco 
Marcelli.  Marco  himself,  too,  though 
he  invariably  refused  any  direct  as- 
sistance from  her,  confining  himself 
to  very  small  loans  from  Baroni  to 
cover  his  immediate  necessities — 
luxuries  he  had  given  up  altogether 
— visited  her  frequently,  as  much 
from  inclination  as  because  he  thus 
followed  the  instructions  of  his 
chief.  Her  drawing-room  was  the 
sole  substitute  for  the  society  from 
which  he  had  been  exiled,  and,  in 
truth,  he  might  well  have  found  a 
worse,  despite  the  somewhat  demi- 
monde air  that  hung  about  it.  At 
all  events  the  people  he  met  there 
were  amusing,  and,  though  certain- 
ly not  of  the  strictest  sort,  afforded 
no  overt  ground  for  censure.  Ma- 
dame Olivieri  well  knew  the  ad- 
vantage that  a  woman  in  her  posi- 
tion gains  from  a  reputation  for  re- 
spectability, especially  in  London. 
Some  of  those  who  had  known  her 
very  intimately  in  certain  foreign 
cities  shrugged  their  shoulders  oc- 
casionally when  she  was  instanced 
as  a  brilliant  example  of  purity,  and 
freedom  from  the  attacks  of  scandal; 
but  the  Signora  herself  always  took 
care  that  no  one  —  especially  no 
woman — should  be  able  to  speak 


circumstantially.  Besides,  she  was 
extremely  popular,  particularly 
among  those  from  whom  she  could 
obtain  any  benefit.  There  was  not 
a  critic  or  journalist  who  would  not 
have  eagerly  done  battle  for  the 
good  name  of  Madame  Olivieri.  She 
always  professed,  in  their  hearing,  a 
great  reverence  for  the  criticism  of 
the  press,  and  had  never  been  heard 
to  complain  of  it,  even  behind  the 
backs  of  its  professors — a  great  piece 
of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  one 
whose  tongue  was  not  wanting  in 
gall,  and  who  knew  what  the  musi- 
cal criticism  of  the  press  too  often 
is.  It  is  true  that,  as  far  as  she 
could,  she  always  took  care  that  she 
should  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  it  in  her  own  case.  Musical  cri- 
tics are,  as  a  class,  exceedingly  hu- 
man ;  and,  in  some  countries  by 
direct  bribes,  in  others  by  delicate 
attention  and  flatteries,  the  beautiful 
prima  donna  generally  had  her  own 
way  in  the  newspapers.  Besides 
journalists,  who  had  always  the 
entree  of  her  drawing-room,  one  met 
there  authors,  painters,  and  the 
artist  world  generally ;  a  sprinkling 
of  those  who  were  distinguished  in 
the  fashionable  world  for  some  spe- 
cial point,  such  as  rank,  wealth, 
good  looks,  or  power  of  rendering 
themselves  agreeable  ;  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  "  distinguished  foreigner" 
class ;  a  great  Greek  or  Hebrew 
capitalist — she  had  always  one  of 
these  in  harness  ;  some  opera  sing- 
ers and  actors,  but  not  many  ;  and 
a  great  many  political  refugees,  to 
whom  Madame  Olivieri  was  always 
especially  gracious,  and  whom  she 
never  neglected  or  suffered  to  be 
set  aside  in  favour  of  more  distin- 
guished guests,  who  not  seldom 
found  themselves  unaccountably 
passed  over  in  favour  of  some  crea- 
ture like  Perillo.  But  then  the 
hostess  openly  professed  republican 
opinions,  among  which  she  gave 
the  first  place  to  the  doctrine  of 
equality.  In  short,  this  doctrine, 
together  with  its  sisters,  those  of 
Liberty  and  Fraternity,  were  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  the 
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drawing-room  of  Madame  Olivieri, 
and,  probably,  nowhere  less  real. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  so- 
ciety of  this  kind  had  great  attrac- 
tions for  Marco,  especially  as  nei- 
ther wealth  nor  dress  nor  station 
was  required  as  a  passport  to  it, 
and  as  Madame  Olivieri  herself 
distinguished  him  by  particular 
favour  to  such  an  extent  that  Sir 
Herbert  Weston,  when  he  had  to 
follow  the  Lindsays  out  of  town, 
would  have  been  very  glad  if  he 
could  have  prevailed  upon  the  pri- 
ma  donna  to  accept  one  of  the  three 
engagements  which  were  still  open 
to  her,  but  about  which  she  still 
professed  unconquerable  indecision. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  this 
friendship  which  began  to  spring 
up  between  Marco  and  Madame 
Olivieri.  In  the  first  place,  she, 
from  the  days  of  her  earliest  child- 
hood, which  she  had  spent  in  that 
part  of  the  Basilicata  where  the 
property  of  the  dei  Marcelli  lay, 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
that  noble  family  as  the  greatest  in 
the  world  ;  and  such  is  the  inevit- 
able influence  of  impressions  of  this 
nature,  she,  who  suffered  from  no 
nervousness  or  pride  in  talking  with 
an  emperor,  somehow  felt  it  an 
honour  to  be  noticed  by  a  dei  Mar- 
celli, and  by  one,  moreover,  who 
would  in  time  be  the  head  of  the 
house.  Then,  again,  Marco  was 
the  trusted  friend  of  Baroni — a  fact 
in  itself  sufficient  to  give  him  pres- 
tige. Again,  he  was  young  and  en- 
thusiastic— and  youth  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  generous  sort  never  fail 
to  attract  women  who  are  no  longer 
in  their  first  spring.  Then,  too,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  art-jargon  of 
which  her  ears  were  weary,  so  that 
his  conversation  gave  her  a  little 
repose  from  the  eternal  musical 
shop  with  which  most  of  her  visi- 
tors seemed  to  think  it  most  fitting 
to  entertain  a  prima  donna.  Fin- 
ally, Marco  was  the  only  one  who 
did  not  profess  devotion  to  her. 
He  admired  her,  it  is  true,  but  in 
his  youthful  stoicism  would  have 
counted  it  contemptible  to  suffer 


himself  to  think  of  stepping  for  a 
moment  from  the  platform  of  his 
philosophy  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  fairest  siren  of  them  all.  The 
same  cause  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing him  scorn  to  assume  or  utter  a 
sentiment  that  he  did  not  feel  in 
reality,  or  to  be  otherwise  than  nat- 
ural in  speech  and  manner ;  so  that 
he  never  paid  Madame  Olivieri 
more  than  the  most  formal  compli- 
ments, or  showed  that  he  looked 
upon  her  with  any  warmer  feelings 
than  those  of  gratitude  and  respect. 
Nevertheless,  had  he  been  the  most 
experienced  of  roues  he  could  not 
have  adopted  a  better  system  to 
secure  the  favour  of  a  woman  who 
passed  her  life  in  an  artificial  atmo- 
sphere ;  who  was  sick  of  mounte- 
banks and  charlatans,  political,  art- 
istic, and  social ;  who  had  run 
through  the  entire  compass  of  com- 
pliments and  flatteries,  from  those 
of  the  Czar  to  those  of  Luigi  Per- 
illo;  and  who,  all  her  life,  had  met 
with  more  admiration  than  respect. 
For  there  is  a  time  in  the  life  of 
nearly  every  woman — and  the  more 
intensely  she  lives  the  sooner  that 
time  comes — when,  unless  she  has 
one  at  least  of  these  three  things — 
children,  the  soul  of  an  artist,  or 
the  necessity  to  labour  for  her  bread 
— her  nature,  as  it  were,  turns  sour, 
and  she  feels  a  need  to  take  refuge 
either  in  the  fictitious  piety  that 
springs  from  disappointment,  or  in 
the  wild  excitement  of  breaking 
loose  from  every  social  bond.  Not 
a  few  pass  through  the  agonising 
furnace  victoriously,  supported  by 
their  own  purity  of  nature  :  many 
are  saved  by  circumstance  from 
themselves  :  but  convents  and  mad- 
houses owe  no  small  number  of 
their  inmates,  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice of  their  cases,  to  the  fourth 
decade  of  woman's  life.  But,  be- 
fore she  yields,  a  true  woman  once 
stretches  out  her  arms  to  grasp  at 
the  love  of  some  man  strong  and 
true  enough  to  save  her.  Happy 
is  she  who  finds  what  she  seeks  ; 
but  it  is  too  often  too  late,  and  she 
reaches  out  her  arms  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


It  was  now  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, and  London  was  once  more  be- 
coming comparatively  full.  The 
Lindsays  had  returned  early,  as  the 
General  had  found  no  benefit  from 
his  visit  to  the  sea,  needing,  as  he 
did,  far  more  than  change  of  air 
and  scene,  the  repose  and  quiet  of 
home.  Sir  Herbert  Weston  had 
also  returned,  having  seen  a  good 
deal  of  Florence  during  their  ab- 
sence, although  he  had  not  joined 
her  quite  so  soon  as  she  had  a  right 
to  expect. 

But  it  was  no  sign  of  the  close  of 
the  summer  that  Marco  was  again 
sitting  with  Madame  Olivieri  in 
her  drawing-room.  That  undecided 
and  capricious  lady — as  she  describ- 
ed herself — had  gone  neither  to  St 
Petersburg,  nor  to  Vienna,  nor  to 
Lisbon,  but  had,  on  the  contrary, 
most  unaccountably  remained  in 
London  ever  since  the  season  was 
over.  She  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
Marco,  but  had  given  up  making 
memoranda  about  him  for  some 
time. 

"  And  so,"  said  Madame  Olivieri, 
"you  have  quite  made  up  your 
mind  to  remain  in  England  1  You 
will  not  accept  your  uncle's  influ- 
ence to  procure  you  leave  to  re- 
turn?" 

"I  could  not  dream  of  such  a 
thing.  You  talk  to  me  as  though 
I  were  a  naughty  child,  who  wants 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  corner  and 
forgiven." 

"  Ah,"  she  answered,  "  I  doubt  if 
you  have  yet  learned  the  bitterness 
of  exile." 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  suppose 
I  shall  know  it  some  day,  and  bear 
it  as  well  as  others.  But  you — you 
speak  as  if  you  had  known  it 
also." 

"I  have  known  so  many  who 
have  known  it,"  she  said,  "  and  so 
many  who  did  not  bear  it  when  the 
fulness  of  their  misery  came  home 
to  them  at  last.  You  have  yet  to 
undergo  the  maladie  du pays" 


Marco  shrugged  his  shoulders 
rather  contemptuously. 

"  I  see  you  think  you  are  above 
such  weakness,"  she  continued. 
"  So  every  one  thinks  till  it  comes." 

"  We  shall  be  back  in  Naples  by 
that  time,  I  hope." 

"  Does  Baroni  think  so  V1 

"  Baroni  means  so.  Of  his  pros- 
pects of  success  I  know  nothing; 
but  at  any  rate  I  hope  to  be  sea- 
sick before  I  am  home-sick  —  and 
you  shall  be  crowned  in  .La  Scala, 
or  San  Carlo,  or  wherever  you 
please." 

"  Is  any  plan  in  progress  T' 

"Forgive  me,  dear  Signora  —  I 
ought  not  to  talk  about  these  things, 
even  to  you,  however  much  I  should 
like  to  do  so." 

"  Ah,  I  understand  —  I  am  only  a 
woman." 

"JSTot    that,    indeed—  but    Bar- 


oni 


"Yes,  Baroni!  He  trusts  no 
woman,  not  even  me." 

"At  all  events  I  have  promised, 
whatever  his  motive,  to  talk  to 
none,  man  or  woman  :  so  you  see 
there  is  no  invidious  exclusion  of 
yourself." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  you  shall  not  break  your  promise. 
I  have  no  doubt  Baroni  and  you  are 
quite  right,  and,  as  in  duty  bound, 
I  will  resign  myself  to  the  uninter- 
esting rdle  of  woman.  And  yet 
women  may  be  useful  too,  if  they 
are  trusted." 

"Dear  Signora,"  answered  Mar- 
co, "  none  knows  that  better  than 
Baroni.  None  knows  better  than 
he  how  the  cause,  like  every  great 
cause,  depends  upon  its  women 
even  more  than  on  its  men.  If  he 
did  not  think  so,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Venice  —  yes,  and  our  own  Naples 
—  would  contradict  him,  and  I  my- 
self should  believe  in  his  wisdom 
no  more." 

"  Now  you  are  angry,"  answered 
Madame  Olivieri.  "  Forgive  me," 
she  added,  holding  out  her  hand  ; 
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"  I  trust  Baroni's  wisdom  and  yours, 
and  will  be  content  to  do  my  part 
when  the  time  comes." 

He  kissed  her  hand.  "Baroni 
himself  can  do  no  more  than  that/' 
he  said.  She  made  no  attempt  to 
withdraw  her  hand  from  his  till  he 
himself  released  it. 

"I  fear  I  must  be  going  now," 
he  said.  "  You  half  made  me  for- 
get that  I  have  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment. I  am  to  be  introduced  to 
my  first  pupil." 

"  Indeed! "  said  Madame  Olivieri. 
"I  wish  you  all  success.  Who  is 
it?" 

"  It  is  a  young  lady." 

"  Then  it  is  a  romance  ?" 

Marco  laughed.  "I  hope  not," 
he  answered.  "  It  is  a  Miss  Lind- 
say, daughter  of  a  General." 

"How  did  they  find  you  out? 
And  how  old  is  she  1  Is  she 
pretty]  Are  they  rich?" 

"  You  quite  take  away  my  breath, 
dear  Sign  ora.  They  are  great  friends 
of  Sir  Herbert  Weston,  who  is  go- 
ing to  take  me  there  to-day.  As  to 
age,  I  hear  she  is  young,  but  not  a 
child.  As  to  looks,  I  hope  she  has 
straight  eyes  and  is  not  crooked,  but 
I  don't  know.  As  to  wealth,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  able  to  pay  me 
my  wages — that  is  all  I  care  about." 

Madame  Olivieri  laughed  in  her 
turn.  "  But  do  they  know  you  live 
in  Soho?" 

"  I  am  going  to  improve  my  lodg- 
ings on  the  strength  of  my  magnifi- 
cent engagement — like  Cincinnatus, 
Luigi  says.  Besides,  I  have  other 
engagements  in  view.  It  seems 
that  I  may  hope,  with  Baroni's 
help,  to  step  into  some  of  the  con- 
nection of  a  Signor  Muratori,  who 
has  left  England,  if  I  behave  my- 
self properly." 

"I  congratulate  you,"  Madame 
Olivieri  answered,  "  and  will  keep 
you  no  longer  from  Mademoiselle 
Lindsay.  Who  knows?  Perhaps 
she  is  a  rich  English  Miss  who  will 
make  your  fortune  for  you."  She 
held  out  her  hand,  with  a  smile 
that  ended  in  a  sigh. 

Marco  laughed.    "  Good-bye,  Sig- 


nora  ;  I  will  come  and  tell  you  all 
about  her  as  soon  as  I  can." 

When  he  left  her,  "Who  are 
these  Lindsays,  I  wonder?"  she 
said  to  herself.  "I  never  heard 
of  them  from  Sir  Herbert.  But  I 
daresay  they  are  nobody.  These 
English  girls  are  always  wanting 
Italian  masters."  She  raised  her 
shoulders  in  a  manner  that  implied 
infinite  contempt.  "  I  wonder  whe- 
ther she  told  Sir  Herbert  to  find 
her  one  that  should  be  young  and 
handsome,  and  a  nobleman  in  dis- 
guise, like  a  fairy  tale  ?" 

Marco  joined  Weston  at  the 
Club,  and,  not  without  a  feeling 
of  considerable  nervousness,  pro- 
ceeded with  him  to  the  Lindsays' 
house.  They  were  shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  empty. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Marco  had  found  himself 
within  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
since  he  had  been  in  England. 
Hitherto  the  only  rooms  he  had 
seen  were  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Burlington,  the  boudoir  of  Madame 
Olivieri,  his  own  wretched  room  at 
Casca's,  a  studio  or  two,  and  one 
or  two  lodging-house  parlours.  In- 
deed, without  reference  to  his  pre- 
sent position,  he  had  probably 
never  been  in  so  pleasant  a  room 
before  in  his  life,  for,  with  all  his 
uncle's  wealth,  the  castle  in  the  Ba- 
silicata  and  the  palazzo  in  the  Strada 
di were  much  more  conspicu- 
ous for  luxury  than  for  comfort. 

Presently  Florence  entered,  and, 
for  once,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  young  Italian,  when 
he  first  saw  the  glory  of  the  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes  and  winning 
smile,  thought  that  he  saw  before 
him  a  Madonna  of  Kaffaelle.  The 
type  of  beauty  was  almost  entirely 
new  to  his  southern  eyes,  save  in 
pictures :  and  though  it  is  true  that 
he  had  spent  full  two  months  in 
London,  it  was  during  that  time  of 
the  year  when  ladies  are  invisible. 
He  may  therefore  surely  be  par- 
doned for  losing  his  self-possession 
for  an  instant,  and  for  allowing  a 
slight  flush  to  pass  over  his  face. 
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He  soon  recovered  himself,  how- 
ever, and  bowed  to  Florence  with 
graceful  courtesy. 

"  Let  me  introduce  Signer  Mar- 
oelli  to  you,  Florence,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  me  speak.  Mar- 
oelli,  this  is  your  future  pupil,  Miss 
Lindsay.  I  hope  you  will  find  her 
docile  and  obedient,"  said  Weston. 

Marco  repeated  his  bow,  and 
Florence  held  out  her  hand.  In 
truth  she  herself  was  a  little  mysti- 
fied. Her  ideas  of  an  Italian  mas- 
ter were  somehow  personified  by 
Signer  Muratori,  who  had  taught 
her  for  some  years  :  and  though 
she  scarcely  expected  to  see  a  repe- 
tition of  his  fat  paunch  and  grey 
bald  head,  with  the  wrinkled  face 
and  twinkling  eyes,  she  did  not 
look  forward  to  his  having  quite 
so  young  and  good-looking  a  suc- 
cessor as  Marco.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  no  fault  to  find  with 
him.  The  dark  clothes,  the  clean 
linen,  and  the  grave  resolute  face, 
were  sufficiently  prepossessing  signs 
of  respectability.  What  her  father 
might  have  said  is  another  matter. 
As  for  Weston,  the  idea  of  a  pos- 
sible flirtation  between  his  be- 
trothed and  her  teacher  had  never 
entered  his  mind,  which  was  apt 
to  be  rather  too  full  of  himself  and 
Madame  Olivieri. 

After  the  first  moment,  Marco 
thought  of  nothing  but  of  putting 
on  the  utmost  dignity  of  a  teacher ; 
and  his  involuntary  admiration 
resolved  itself  into  the  thought, 
"What  a  confession  I  shall  have 
to  make  to  the  Signora ! " 

"Pray  sit  down,  Signer  Mar- 
celli,"  said  Florence.  "  I  am  sorry 
that  papa  is  too  ill  to  see  you  to- 
day, but  I  have  no  doubt  we  can 
arrange  with  the  help  of  Sir  Her- 
bert Weston.'7 

Here  was  another  new  sensation 
for  Marco.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  heard  English  from  a 
lady's  lips  :  and  if  those  of  Flor- 
ence gave  to  the  English  words  a 
slight  flavour  of  the  north,  who 
can  say  that  the  effect  was  not  ren- 
dered only  the  more  piquant  \ 


He  himself  had  been  busily 
learning  English  for  some  months 
now,  and  had  diligently  practised 
it  in  addressing  Madame  Casca, 
barmaids  at  restaurants,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Soho  generally.  The 
result  was  that,  what  with  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  the  sound 
than  to  the  sense,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand a  single  word  that  Flor- 
ence had  addressed  to  him,  so  he 
bowed  again,  and  fortunately  guess- 
ed that  he  had  been  invited  to  sit 
down. 

Then  he  tried  to  construct  a  sen- 
tence, but  not  very  successfully. 
At  last  he  got  out, — 

"  Mademoiselle  has  learned " 

"  Come,  Florence,"  said  Weston, 
"  show  your  new  master  what  you 
can  do,  if  only  for  old  Muratori's 
credit.  Marcelli,  you  know,  is  just 
from  Italy,  so  it  is  not  fair  to  talk 
English  to  him  quite  so  fast." 

Mademoiselle  took  pity  on  his 
difficulties,  and,  with  a  blush  and 
a  laugh,  said  in  Italian, — 

"I  am  afraid  Signor  Muratori 
had  a  very  stupid  and  idle  pupil, 
Signor  Marcelli." 

"  Then  he  must  have  been  the 
most  extraordinary  of  masters  to 
have  produced  such  a  result,"  said 
Marco. 

"  He  is  not  so  very  stupid  then, 
after  all,"  thought  his  pupil  to  her- 
self. "Yes,"  she  continued,  "he 
was  a  very  good  master.  I  am 
sorry  he  has  quite  gone." 

"No  doubt.  I  will  try  my  ut- 
most to  supply  his  place.  Let  me 
tell  you  first,  you  speak  very  fairly 
and  with  a  good  accent.  Have  you 
read  much  ? " 

"No — I  am  afraid  not.  I  am 
not  a  great  reader." 

"  You  have  read  Dante  T 

"  Not  a  word.     Is  he  difficult  1 " 

"  You  will  soon  see,  I  hope.  But 
what  have  you  read  ] " 

"  Some  Tasso  —  '  I  promessi 
Sposi' " 

"I  see,  Mademoiselle.  May  I 
ask  if  Mademoiselle  has  been  in 
Italy?" 

"  No,  I  am  ashamed  to  say.    But 
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it  seems  we  are  almost  equal.  This 
is  your  first  visit  to  England,  is  it 
not?" 

"  My  first,  Mademoiselle.  Before 
two  months  ago  I  had  never  left 
the  kingdom  of  Naples." 

"Well,  then,  we  must  hope  it 
will  be  some  time  before  you 
return." 

Marco  flushed  up,  but  recovered 
himself.  "  Mademoiselle  is  very 
kind,"; he  answered,  quietly.  "But 
to  resume.  Would  you  let  me  see 
your  books — grammars  and  exer- 
cises,! mean,  if  Mademoiselle  would 
take  the  trouble  1 " 

He  did  not  know  in  the  least 
what  books  were  used  in  England 
for  teaching  purposes,  but  succeed- 
ed in  looking  at  those  she  showed 
him  with  a  sufficiently  confident 
air,  and  wrote  down  the  names  of 
them. 

"  These  will  do  for  the  present, 
no  doubt,"  he  said.  "  We  will 
make  farther  arrangements  when  it 
is  necessary,  and  when  I  see  what 
Mademoiselle  requires.  I  shall 
know  better  the  extent  of  Made- 
moiselle's knowledge  when  I  have 
heard  her  read  and  seen  her  write. 
I  suppose  Mademoiselle  does  not 
wish  me  to  set  her  a  lesson  now  1 " 
he  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  set  her  to  work  at  once, 
Marcelli,"  said  Weston,  who  was 
getting  a  little  bored  by  the  inter- 
view, "and  then  walk  back  with 
me  to  the  Burlington,  if  it  is  in 
your  way.  We  will  drink  success 
to  the  new  Italian  master  in  cham- 
pagne—  or  should  it  be  in  Vino 
di  Capri,  if  they  have  such  a 
thing?" 

"The  health  of  the  pupil,  with 
pleasure,"  said  Marco.  He  blushed 
when  he  had  said  it,  fearing  that 
Florence  might  think  it  an  imper- 
tinence. 

"  I  am  your  pupil,  Signor  Mar- 
celli, so  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
whether  I  will  do  a  lesson  or  no," 
she  said. 


"  Then  you  had  better  write  your 
next  exercise,  as  if  I  were  Signor 
Muratori,  and  when  I  come  again 
I  will  bring  you  something  to  read. 
But  we  have  not  arranged  our 
times  yet." 

"What  are  your  own  engage- 
ments 1  I  am  disengaged  every 
morning  now  from  ten  to  twelve. 
Could  you  come  from  ten  to  eleven 
on  Monday  and  Thursday  for  the 
present  ? " 

"  Signor  Marcelli' s  numerous  en- 
gagements   "  began  Weston, 

with  mock  gravity  :  but  fact  helped 
to  give  Marco  a  business-like  excuse 
for  arranging  his  own  time,  as  he 
had  promised  Baroni  to  be  with 
him  every  Monday. 

"If  the  same  time  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday " . 

"That  would  suit  me  perfectly, 
Signor.  We  will  begin  next  week, 
then 1 " 

"  If  Mademoiselle  pleases." 

"  And  now,"  said  Weston,  "  we'll 
try  and  find  out  some  Vino  di  Capri, 
or  something  better.  Good-bye, 
Florence  :  we  meet  again  this  even- 
ing, so  it  will  not  be  for  long." 

"  If  these  are  the  pupils  one  has 
to  teach  in  England,"  thought 
Marco,  "  no  wonder  so  many  of 
my  countrymen  never  return  to 
Italy." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
your  first  pupil  ? "  asked  Weston, 
when  they  had  left  the  house. 

"She  seems  intelligent  indeed, 
and  has  made  much  progress  al- 
ready," answered  Marco.  "  Teach- 
ing her  will  be  pleasant  enough,  I 
fancy." 

"  And  what  sort  of  man  is  your 
new  master,  Flo  1 "  asked  General 
Lindsay  of  his  daughter 

"  Oh,  he  seems  all  right.  But 
he  must  be  rather  stupid  in  some 
things — he  can  hardly  speak  Eng- 
lish at  all.  But  I  suppose  we  shall 
get  on  somehow  :"  and  this  was  all 
the  account  of  .Marco  that  the 
young  lady  deigned  to  give. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Marco  duly  kept  his  appoint- 
ment the  following  Tuesday.  Flor- 
ence was  quite  ready  for  him,  and 
they  went  through  the  lesson  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  possible. 
When  it  was  over,  the  new  master 
paid  a  visit  to  Madame  Olivieri, 
Avho  did  not  fail  to  inquire  after 
the  new  pupil.  Marco,  however, 
did  not  answer  her  questions  very 
openly  or  warmly,  so  that  the 
Hignora  became  more  than  a  little 
curious  about  the  matter.  But 
1  his  curiosity  Marco  did  not  care  to 
satisfy,  partly  because  he  could  not 
help  feeling  instinctively  that  the 
Hignora  was  not  exactly  a  woman 
with  whom  to  discuss  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  a  young  girl,  partly 
because  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a 
position  which  forbade  him  to 
gossip  about  the  houses  into  which 
lie  might  be  admitted  as  a  teacher, 
und  partly  from  a  more  subtle  feel- 
ing still,  that  would  have  induced 
3iim  to  be  silent  had  Madame 
Olivieri  been  a  Lady  Abbess  and 
had  he  himself  been  mixing  with 
the  Lindsays  on  equal  social  terms. 
Be  was  utterly  ignorant  that  Wes- 
ton and  Florence  were  engaged — 
the  former,  for  obvious  reasons,  not 
caring  to  speak  of  the  engagement 
to  any  acquaintance  of  Madame 
Olivieri.  Marco,  therefore,  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  two 
were  nothing  more  than  great 
friends,  whose  intimacy  from  child- 
hood gave  them  the  right  of  calling 
each  other  Herbert  and  Florence, 
and  of  dispensing  with  much  cere- 
mony. So  far,  indeed,  he  was 
right  :  for  they  had  been,  first, 
playfellows,  then  friends,  and,  fin- 
ally, engaged  lovers,  ever  since 
Florence  could  remember. 

Weston,  also,  had  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  inquiries  of  Madame  Oli- 
vieri, but  he  did  not  come  out  from 
them  unscathed,  nor  with  so  good 
a  conscience  as  that  of  his  friend. 
He  was  older  than  Marco,  and  of 
infinitely  wider  experience  in  the 


great  world,  but  he  was  not,  as 
Marco  was,  in  a  moral  position 
which  was  secure  against  surprise. 
It  is  true  he  recovered  himself  in 
a  moment,  but  he  did  lose  one  mo- 
ment— and  that  one  did  not  escape 
the  practised  eye  of  the  Signora. 
She  instinctively  felt  that  Flor- 
ence Lindsay,  whoever  she  might 
be,  would  prove  a  rival  both  in 
Marco's  friendship  and  in  Weston's 
love  :  and  the  dark  Italian,  whose 
girlhood  was  long  past,  and  whose 
beauty  had  no  season  fairer  than 
autumn  to  hope  for,  knew  well 
what  cause  she  had  for  summoning 
all  her  skill  and  for  arming  herself 
to  the  utmost  in  a  contest  with  a 
fair  and  pure  girl  whose  beauty 
was  all  of  the  spring.  She  had  not 
much  fear,  it  is  true,  of  failing  to 
become  Lady  Weston,  and  to  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  attached  to  that 
title — wealth,  lands,  social  position, 
and  a  husband  whom  she  could 
easily  make  her  slave  ;  but  she,  all 
false  towards  others,  and  cowardly 
towards  herself  as  she  was,  did  fear 
to  lose  the  friendship  of  one  who, 
lacking  her  mere  worldly  wisdom, 
was  simply  true  and  brave  towards 
himself  and  all  the  world. 

Baroni,  too,  spoke  to  Marco  about 
his  new  engagement,  and  con- 
gratulated him,  but  he  regarded 
it  solely  from  a  political  point  of 
view.  "  You  had  better  work  this 
connection  well,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  been  studying  your  friend 
Weston  carefully  of  late,  and  I  find 
him  one  who  is  very  easily  influ- 
enced, especially  by  women.  You 
yourself  tell  me  of  his  devotion  to 
this  Madame  Olivieri,  and  you  say 
that  he  is  very  friendly  with  Miss 
Lindsay.  Well,  if  you  could  work 
upon  the  mind  of  Miss  Lindsay, 
and  get  her  to  take  a  sentimental 
interest  in  Italy — or  in  yourself," 
he  said,  with  a  meaning  smile, — 
"  either  would  do,  and  it  would  be 
quite  easy — English  girls  are  always 
so  romantic, — we  should  have  both 
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these  forces  dragging  Weston  the 
same  way.  I  have  been  making 
inquiries,  and  his  wealth  is  simply 
enormous.  With  three  years  of 
his  income  we  could  revolutionise 
Italy — with  ten  years  of  it,  Europe. 
It  is  a  prize,  my  dear  Marco — and 
it  is  half  ours,  already." 

But  Baroni's  words  had  for  once 
failed  to  touch  his  follower.  In 
fact,  the  latter  felt  a  little  disgusted, 
if  so  strong  a  word  is  applicable  to 
the  case,  though  he  would  not  for 
a  moment  have  confessed  himself 
guilty  of  such  treason.  Neverthe- 
less his  faith  had  received  a  blow, 
and  every  blow  that  faith  receives 
tells.  He  had  discovered  some  of 
the  evils  of  a  hopeless  cause  — 
sordid  discomfort,  disgusting  de- 
tails, the  petty  and  selfish  ends  of 
unsympathising  and  unsympathetic 
fellow -exiles,  whose  heroism  too 
often  took  the  form  of  the  wildest 
fanatical  licence,  and  who  were  too 
often  at  war  with  society,  not  for 
conscience'  sake,  but  because  society, 
for  its  own  safety,  was  compelled 
to  be  at  war  with  them.  But  still, 
out  of  all  this  slough  stood  out  the 
great  idea  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself — pure,  unstained,  and  vast 
— and  this  idea  he  had  personified 
in  Baroni.  Now,  however,  he  had 
to  discover  another  evil  of  every 
lost  cause,  however  great  it  may  be 
— the  manner  in  which  it  compels 
the  most  honest  and  unselfish  of 
its  adherents  to  catch  at  petty  per- 
sonal intrigues  without  regard  to 
honesty,  even  in  the  most  limited 
meaning  of  the  word, — just  as  a 
drowning  man  cannot  be  expected 
to  regard  the  cleanliness  of  the 
straw  at  which  he  vainly  clutches. 
It  was  clear  to  Marco  that  Baroni 
had  meant  more  than  he  said  when 
he  hinted  that  he  might  get  Flor- 
ence Lindsay  to  take  a  senti- 
mental interest  in  him  :  no  doubt 
his  chief  had  made  inquiries  in 
that  quarter  too,  and  had  learned 
that  Florence  was  the  only  child 
of  a  rich  old  man.  From  such 
a  thought  his  whole  soul  revolted  ; 
nor  did  he  like  better  the  idea  of 


making  use  of  Madame  Olivieri, 
adventuress  as  she  was,  to  draw 
from  Weston,  in  the  only  way  that 
he  imagined  a  woman  like  her 
could  draw  them,  supplies  for  a 
cause  in  which  the  victim  could 
have  no  legitimate  interest.  Baroni, 
however,  did  not  read  what  was 
passing  in  Marco's  mind,  and,  su- 
perior to  astonishment  as  he  was, 
he  would  have  been  utterly  aston- 
ished had  he  done  so.  That  man 
of  one  idea  had  lived  so  long  in 
an  atmosphere  of  intrigue,  that  he 
thought  nothing  of  such  matters  as 
those  that  vexed  the  more  delicate 
temper  of  the  younger  man  :  he 
had  himself  done  dirtier  work  than 
this  hundreds  of  times,  and  work, 
too,  that  had  related,  not  to  such 
trifles  as  the  honour  and  affection 
of  one  or  two  obscure  people,  but  to 
the  life,  and  death,  and  happiness 
of  millions.  And,  after  all,  what 
were  Marco,  and  Weston,  and  Flor- 
ence, and  Madame  Olivieri,  a  hun- 
dred times  over,  compared  with  the 
good  of  Italy  1  Such  a  comparison 
would  never  have  entered  his  mind 
for  a  moment,  nor  could  he  have 
conceived  its  entering  the  mind  of 
another. 

But  it  certainly  had  entered  into 
the  mind  of  Marco,  and  had  even 
sunk  so  deeply  there  as  to  make 
him  feel  an  awkwardness  in  his 
next  visit  to  Florence.  His  pupil 
herself  was  beginning  to  form  the 
opinion  that  Marco  was  not  in  the 
least  like  what  she,  like  other  Eng- 
lish people  in  general,  had  always 
supposed  Italians  to  be  :  he  was  so 
quiet  in  manner,  and  spoke  so  lit- 
tle about  anything  except  the  les- 
son, and  never  about  himself  at  all. 
Altogether  she  thought  him  a  very 
bad  substitute  for  Muratori,  who 
was  a  great  gossip,  and  made  jokes 
perpetually.  Still,  she  could  not 
dislike  her  new  master  —  he  was 
always  too  courteous  and  kind  in 
manner  for  that,  and  the  air  of 
mystery  about  him  did  him  no 
harm  in  her  eyes.  Baroni  was  not 
altogether  wrong  in  assuming  that 
she  was  rather  romantic. 
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In  a  very  short  time  Marco  began 
to  obtain  more  pupils  —  at  first 
through  the  indirect  influence  of 
Baroni  and  the  direct  recommenda- 
tions of  Weston,  and  afterwards  on 
account  of  his  own  merits ;  for, 
tluugh  very  inexperienced  as  a 
teacher,  he  was  extremely  con- 
scientious, and,  though  he  did  not 
love  his  work,  always  did  his  best. 
This  increase  in  the  number  of  his 
pv.pils  had  an  effect  upon  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  Florence,  and 
gradually  put  him  more  at  ease 
w  len  in  her  society.  So  long  as 
she  was  his  only  pupil,  all  thoughts 
connected  with  his  work  and  daily 
arrangements  necessarily  grouped 
themselves  round  her,  so  that  she 
was  seldom  out  of  his  mind  for 
long  together.  Now,  however,  she 
wis  only  one  of  many.  His  slight 
constraint  accordingly  began  to 
wear  off,  and  so  did  the  embarrass- 
ing feeling  that  there  was  anything 
of  a  peculiar  nature  in  his  relation 
to  Miss  Lindsay.  A  man  of  his,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  age,  is  quite  prepared 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  only  woman 
whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing; 
but  love  is  different  from  war  in 
this,  that  the  more  numerous  are 
the  besiegers,  the  easier  is  the  task 
oi  the  garrison.  The  worst  is  that 
this  very  easiness  often  induces 
a  feeling  of  false  security,  which 
is  as  fatal  to  hearts  as  to  fortresses. 

Slow  weeks  went  by,  which 
seemed  like  months,  until  Marco 
began  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  mono- 
tonous but  not  unpleasant  dream. 
Bie  was  secure  from  want,  and  this, 
he  used  to  profess  in  his  stoicism, 
was  all  that  he  desired  or  even  would 
accept  from  fortune.  His  time  was 
filed  up  sufficiently  both  by  his 
dities  and  by  his  English  studies. 
He  had  very  few  acquaintances,  nor 
was  Re  in  a  position  to  make  many: 
even  Baroni  went  out  of  London 
on  one  of  his  mysterious  and  dan- 
gerous journeys  ;  Luigi,  who  still 
chose  to  lodge  at  Casca's,  he  now 
s:iw  only  by  fits  and  starts  ;  and  of 
course,  however  great  their  mutual 
liking,  it  was  impossible  for  the 


English  baronet  and  the  Italian 
teacher  to  be  even  moderately  fre- 
quent associates.  To  Marco  it 
seemed  as  though  all  his  old  life — 
his  petted  and  wilful  childhood, 
his  eager  and  enthusiastic  youth, 
when,  seeking  an  outlet  for  the  fire 
within  him,  he  was  permitted,  by 
the  system  under  which  he  lived, 
none  save  the  worst — all  the  long 
hours  passed  alone  among  the  hills, 
when,  revelling  in  profound  melan- 
choly, after  the  manner  of  precoci- 
ous boys,  he  imagined  himself  king, 
or  knight,  or  poet,  —  were  faded 
away,  and  that  if  they  had  ever  ex- 
isted, they  had  existed  as  part  of 
some  other  life  than  his  own.  And 
yet  they  had  once  been  vivid  and  real 
enough.  If  a  little  romance  was 
mixed  with  the  character  of  Flor- 
ence, Marco  had  been  a  very  Don 
Quixote,  and  with  the  same  ill  luck 
which,  as  the  knight  of  La  Mancha 
learned,  must  ever  befall  the  knight- 
errant  of  modern  days.  In  a  coun- 
try whose  institutions  opened  any 
career  that  a  man  with  any  eleva- 
tion of  character  might  follow  with- 
out losing  his  self-respect,  all  this 
boyish  excess  of  romance — surely 
in  itself  no  unhealthy  symptom — 
would  have  run  its  due  course  and 
served  its  due  purpose ;  it  would 
have  found  some  proper  outlet 
through  which  all  its  accompany- 
ing enthusiasm  might  have  done 
good  work  :  but,  as  it  was,  it  be- 
came something  ultra-Quixotic,  and 
led  Marco  to  tilt  at  windmills,  to 
level  his  lance  at  innocent  sheep, 
and  to  let  loose  gangs  of  banditti, 
who  were  only  too  apt  to  return  his 
generosity  with  stones.  But  now 
he  seemed  left  high  and  dry  upon 
some  safe  but  monotonous  island, 
separated  by  a  dark  sea  from  the 
restless  excitement  of  the  past, 
with  which  Madame  Olivieri  seem- 
ed to  be  the  only  link  to  connect 
him,  and  that  only  vaguely  and  in  a 
dreamlike  way. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Marco 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
years  without  ever  having  had,  or 
even  fancying  that  he  had,  a  serious 
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passion  for  any  woman.  He  had 
never  advanced  beyond  the  circle  of 
flirtation,  of  which  art  he  had  been 
a  not  unpromising  student.  But 
then  he  was  an  exceptional  Neapo- 
litan— at  least  according  to  conven- 
tional views  of  national  character — 
the  sentimental  part  of  his  nature 
predominating  over  the  passionate 
part,  and  the  imaginative  over  all. 
In  one  thing,  however,  he  was  emi- 
nently Italian  :  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  in  which  his  imagina- 
tion was  not  called  into  play,  he 
was  possessed  of  a  large  share  of 
very  prosaic  prudence  and  common 
sense — as  indeed,  in  spite  of  another 
conventionalism,  is  very  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  strongly  poetic  natures. 
Superficial  observers  often  found 
a  certain  resemblance  between 
Marco  and  Baroni,  allowing  for 
their  difference  in  point  of  age. 
Such  persons,  however,  were  led 
astray  by  a  mere  outward  similarity 
in  manner,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
younger  of  the  two  was  not  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  the  strength 
and  intensity  of  nature,  and,  in 
consequence,  some  of  the  personal 
influence  over  others,  which  in  so 
high  a  degree  distinguished  the 
elder.  But,  in  truth,  the  two  were 
radically  different.  Baroni,  in  spite 
of  his  quickness,  penetration,  know- 
ledge of  character,  and  great  talent, 
was  strangely,  and  even  exception- 
ally, deficient  in  ordinary  prudence 
and  common  sense.  His  great 
mental  defect  was  a  certain  inabil- 
ity to  grasp  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  things  and  actions,  so  that 
even  his  very  tact  was  merely  in- 
stinctive, like  that  of  women,  and 
not,  like  that  of  men,  founded  on 
reason  and  experience.  His  one 
idea  so  overtopped  all  others,  that 
all  distinction  in  height  and  form 
and  colour,  was  lost,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  mountainous  country  seen  from 
a  balloon.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  often  his  plans  had  failed  by 
his  taking  an  altogether  distorted 
view  of  circumstances,  or  by  omit- 
ting some  common  precaution  which 
not  even  the  most  stupid  among  his 


followers  would  have  neglected. 
Again,  he  had  but  little  imagina- 
tion :  he  read  even  his  favourite 
Dante  through  the  idea  of  a  united 
and  republican  Italy.  In  short, 
while  Marco's  political  enthusiasm 
was  but  one  expression  of  the  poeti- 
cal side  of  his  nature,  Baroni's  was 
of  that  kind  which,  although  not 
unpoetical  in  many  of  its  aspects, 
is  itself  produced  in  a  sterile  soil. 
There  seemed  in  the  latter  to  be  no 
faculty  of  special  and  individual 
sympathy  :  he  loved  mankind,  so 
to  speak,  rather  than  men.  As  to 
women,  the  woman  did  not  exist 
who  could  have  held  a  lasting  influ- 
ence over  him  at  any  period  of  his 
life.  His  was  rather  the  classical 
than  the  chivalrous  feeling  about 
women  —  the  feeling  that  could 
never  lead  him  to  step  out  of  the 
straight  road  of  his  fixed  career  for 
the  brightest  eyes  that  ever  shone. 
Thus  -he  not  only  often  failed  to 
read  Dante  aright,  but  what  was 
worse,  human  life  and  nature  also. 
Once,  and  once  only,  throughout  a 
life  of  which  an  almost  superhu- 
man superiority,  even  in  his  earliest 
youth,  to  every  possible  form  of 
temptation  had  been  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics,  had 
he  made  an  attempt  to  combine  his 
own  idea  of  life  with  the  common 
life  of  men  ;  but  that  once  was  at- 
tended with  the  worst  result. 

For  this  was  its  history.  When 
Baroni  was  some  fourteen  years 
younger,  he  had  met  at  Naples 
Mademoiselle  Aurelia  Urban,  a 
young  singer,  who,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  village  girl  in  the  Basili- 
cata,  had  already,  by  her  great 
beauty  and  talent,  raised  herself 
into  that  of  one  of  the  most 
promising  singers  in  Italy.  This 
Mademoiselle  Urban  was  very  beau- 
tiful, in  a  rich,  southern  style,  and 
being  clever  and  even  witty  in 
conversation,  and  a  professed  wor- 
shipper of  intellect,  was  exactly 
the  woman  to  attract  a  man  like 
Baroni;  while  she,  for  her  own 
part,  was  more  than  flattered  by 
the  attention  of  a  man"  who  was 
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even  then  reputed  a  woman-hater, 
and  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  among 
men.  Besides,  the  indescribable 
fascination  about  him  was  not  felt 
by  men  only ;  and  if  he  had  had 
the  least  desire  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ploits of  Don  Juan,  his  "  La  ci 
darem"  would  have  been  simply 
irresistible. 

After  a  short  acquaintance,  dur- 
ing which  Aurelia  threw  herself 
warmly  into  his  political  schemes 
ar  d  aspirations,  the  man  of  one 
idea  became  the  husband  of  a 
beautiful,  passionate,  jealous  wo- 
man, whose  worldly  education  was 
all  to  come,  and  who  in  her  soul 
cared  no  more  for  republican  Italy 
tban  as  it  was  represented  by  the 
man  she  loved.  But,  had  she 
really  cared  about  it  for  its  own 
sake,  she  certainly  did  not  marry 
to  be  herself  set  aside  or  neglected 
for  any  idea  whatever;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  she  came  to  open  war 
with  the  subject  of  her  husband's 
sole  interest.  Out  of  so  ill-assorted 
a  marriage  no  good  could  possibly 
come.  Baroni  required  his  wife 
to  be  a  second  Madame  Roland  at 
least,  as  Luigi  Perillo  would  have 
said,  and  he  found  her  only  a 
beautiful  loving  woman,  with  a 
nature  that  became  dangerous  when 
deprived  of  its  proper  food  ;  while 
Aurelia  in  her  turn,  requiring  a 
lover,  a  supporter,  a  director,  found 
in  her  husband  one  whose  life  was 
not  hers — who  held  her  infinitely 
below  the  real  object  of  all  his 


thoughts,  and  who,  she  soon  came 
to  learn,  would  have  sacrificed  her 
to  it,  body  and  soul,  as  readily  as 
he  would  have  sacrificed  himself. 
The  inevitable  crisis  of  their  story 
came  before  many  months  of  un- 
happiness  were  over,  and  one  day 
Baroni  discovered  that  Aurelia  had 
sought  elsewhere  the  sympathy  for 
which  her  soul  craved.  It  is  said 
that  when  he  learned  it  he  drew  a 
sigh  of  relief  ;  but,  as  he  piqued 
himself  on  his  honour,  he  duly 

challenged  the  Marchese  di , 

and,  as  duly,  shot  him  through  the 
heart. 

His  young  wife,  for  the  intense 
love  that  might  have  been  his, 
now  gave  him  the  intensest  hate  ; 
but  his  recollection  of  her  very 
existence  gradually  grew  dim  in 
the  incessant  excitement  of  his 
ceaseless  pursuit.  Moreover,  Au- 
relia left  Italy  after  the  duel ;  and 
as  he  carefully  abstained  from  seek- 
ing to  know  what  had  become  of 
her  or  wrhere  she  had  gone,  she 
practically  died  altogether  out  of 
that  life  in  which  she  had  never 
really  held  more  than  a  very  low 
place. 

All  this  had  happened  when 
Baroni  was  about  the  same  age  as 
Marco,  so  that  it  is  tolerably  safe 
to  say  that,  in  spite  of  outward  re- 
semblance, the  character  of  the  two 
could  never  have  been  very  much 
alike.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  Marco's 
love  experiences  were  yet  to  come. 


CHAPTER  X. 


"And  now,  Miss  Lindsay,"  said 
Marco  to  his  pupil  during  the 
course  of  a  lesson,  **  I  am  going  to 
advance  you  a  very  great  stage." 

"What  is  that]  Nothing  too 
difficult,  I  hope]" 

"As  far  as  the  words  go,  you 
will  find  it  easy  enough,  with  a 
little  help.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  something  of  Dante." 

"I  shall  be  delighted.  He  is 
your  favourite  poet,  is  he  not  ]  " 


"  I  should  be  saying  very  little 
if  I  called  him  nothing  more  than 
that — nor  should  I  be  speaking 
quite  accurately.  But  I  cannot 
explain  what  I  mean  to  any  one 
who  has  not  read  him." 

"  I  know  something  about  Dante 
from  translations." 

"  *  Traduttore  traditore,'  you 
know.  I  don't  know  any  English 
translations  myself,  but  I  condemn 
them  all  at  once,  nevertheless." 
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"  That  seems  rather  unjust.  But 
you  do  not  put  Dante  above  Shake- 
speare, surely  1 " 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  I 
have  only  read  Shakespeare  under 
difficulties,  and  that  very  lately — 
for,  as  you  must  have  found  out,  I 
am  no  great  English  scholar  yet, 
and  I  confess  I  find  reading  him 
terribly  hard.  I  can  manage  the 
great  speeches  pretty  well,  but  the 
comic  parts  and  the  prose  beat 
me." 

"  I  should  think  that  very 
likely." 

"  But  I  can  scarcely  recollect  the 
time  when  I  did  not  know  more  or 
less  of  Dante.  I  think  that  if  you 
were  to  quote  me  almost  any  line, 
I  could  continue  the  passage  toler- 
ably accurately.  All  my  reading 
has,  in  fact,  grouped  itself  round 
him  as  its  centre,  so  you  see  that  I 
cannot  judge  with  the  coldness  of 
a  critic." 

"  You  make  me  quite  anxious  to 
read  him." 

"  It  will  be  most  pleasant  to  me 
to  introduce  to  my  oldest  and 
greatest  friend " 

"  Your  newest  and  least,  you 
would  say  1 " 

"  Indeed  I  would  not,  Miss 
Lindsay.  Of  course  I  cannot  hope 
to  make  you,  or  even  many  Italians, 
read  Dante  quite  with  my  own 
eyes,  but  I  have  some  sort  of  idea 
that  I  should  make  you  appreciate 
him  more  than  most  people." 

"Well,  I  cannot  say  any  more 
that  you  are  a  teacher  who  never 
gives  praise." 

"  Is  that  my  character  ?  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that." 

"  You  must  own  that  you  give 
very  little.  Perhaps  I  do  not  de- 
serve it,  but  I  always  used  to  get 
so  much  from  poor  old  Signer 
Muratori  that  I  suppose  I  got 
spoiled.  But  your  last  speech 
makes  up  for  all." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  for  praise." 

"  Now  do  not  go  and  spoil  it.  I 
would  rather  remain  in  my  pleasant 
belief  that  you  did.  But  what 
makes  you  think  that  I  should  ap- 


preciate Dante  ?  Do  you  not  give 
him  to  all  your  pupils  ?  " 

"  God  forbid ! "  exclaimed  Marco, 
with  energy.  "  I  believe  that  to 
hear  any  other — almost  any  other, 
I  mean — try  to  stumble  through 
Dante  would  be  to  me  as  terrible 
as  his  own  '  Inferno.'  I  do  not  use 
him  as  an  instrument  of  teaching." 

"  You  have  not  told  me  what 
gives  you  this  good  opinion  of  my 
own  power  of  appreciation." 

"  How  can  one  say  1  I  have  the 
idea,  that  is  all.  Perhaps  I  may 
find  myself  mistaken  after  all,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile. 

"Well,  let  us  try.  Shall  we 
begin  next  time  ? " 

"  And  make  up  for  our  idleness 
of  to-day  ] " 

"  I  am  sure  we  have  been  very 
industrious." 

"  After  a  fashion.  You  see  it  is 
more  than  time  for  me  to  be  off 
already.  I  have  only  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  left  to  walk  all  the  way  to 
Portland  Place." 

"  Well,  you  will  have  a  fine  day 
for  your  walk.  But  I  suppose  you 
call  no  English  weather  fine." 

"  Indeed  I  do;  especially  such 
bright  frosts  as  this.  I  do  not 
think  you  would  give  Naples  un- 
qualified praise  as  to  weather;  at 
least  I  do  not." 

"  I  should  so  like  to  see  Naples." 

"  I  wish  you  could.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  to  see  Italy  one  of 
these  days  1 " 

"  It  is  one  of  my  dreams.  But  I 
have  been  very  little  abroad." 

"  Well,  you  should  go  as  soon  as 
possible,  while  things  are  as  they 
are.  The  old  regime  will  be  at  all 
events  more  picturesque,  and  one 
can  never  tell  how  soon  it  may 
come  to  an  end." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  for  Italy  to 
change.  It  would  take  away  all 
the  romance." 

"There  are  better  things  than 
romance,  Miss  Lindsay,"  answered 
Marco,  gravely. 

"  Not  for  tourists,"  replied  Flor- 
ence, with  a  laugh ;  "  and,  as  you 
say,  I  should  prefer  to  see  things  as 
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they  are.  Perhaps  Herbert  might 
go  with  us  this  very  summer;  it 
has  been  a  long-intended  plan,  and 
it  would  be  very  pleasant  indeed, — 
he  knows  Italy  so  well.  It  would 
be  great  fun  if  you  went  home  for 
your  holiday  and  we  all  met  at 
Naples;  you  could  be  our  guide." 

Marco  thought  to  himself,  '  The 
police  would  have  something  to  say 
in  that  matter.'  "I  do  not  think," 
he  said  aloud,  "  that  I  shall  be 
going  to  Naples  this  summer.  If 
you  go,  however,  I  can  give  you 
some  useful  information,  and,  if 
you  stay  long  enough  to  make  it 
worth  your  while,  some  pleasant 
introductions." 

Florence  wondered  in  her  own 
mind  what  sort  of  introductions 
her  Italian  teacher  would  be  likely 
to  give  her,  and  she  thanked  him 
rather  coldly.  "  However,"  she 
added,  "  I  daresay  we  shall  not  go 
at  all.  If  we  do,  I  shall  certainly 
hope  that  we  may  meet.  We  could 
go  on  with  our  lessons." 

"  I  hope  we  may  meet  there/' 
said  Marco.  The  words  sounded 
commonplace  to  the  ear  of  Florence, 
but  in  truth  they  expressed  all  the 
longing  desires  of  his  soul.  Meet- 
ing Florence  in  Naples  meant  the 
triumph  of  his  cause — how  else 
should  he  be  there? — restoration 
to  his  home,  to  his  country,  to  the 
free  and  noble  career  for  which  he 
longed,  and  to  the  social  position 
that  was  his  due.  Moreover,  it 
meant  meeting  Florence,  not  as  her 
paid  teacher,  but  as  her  equal,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  a  wild  thought  or 
two.  "I  hope"  had  really  meant 
*•  I  pray  with  all  my  soul." 

Perhaps  a  little  of  all  this  show- 
ed itself,  if  not  in  his  voice,  yet  in 
Ids  face,  for  the  shadow  of  a  blush 
I  >assed  over  hers.  "  So  you  will 
bring  me  Dante  the  next  time?" 
she  said,  suddenly  changing  the 
topic. 

He  woke  from  his  passing  dream. 
';  And  we  will  begin  at  once,"  he  said. 
"'  Why,  what  has  the  clock  been  do- 
ing?" he  exclaimed.  "I  thought 
I  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  !  Well, 


England  is  better  than  Italy  in  one 
thing,  at  least — the  sun  allows  you 
to  run  if  you  are  late." 

Florence  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
Marco,  with  his  Italian  cloak,  to 
which  he  patriotically  adhered,  and 
his  unfashionable  mustache,  run- 
ning fast  along  the  pavement  of 
Regent  Street  at  its  fullest  time, 
and  of  the  sensation  it  would  make. 

"  You  will  be  a  brave  man  if  you 
dare  do  it,"  she  said.  "  I  see  you 
still  want  a  little  instruction  in 
English  ways.  You  ought  to  cul- 
tivate this  sort  of  pace,  and  never 
seem  to  be  in  a  hurry." 

"  Like  Sir  Herbert  Weston  ?  But 
now  good-bye,  or  I  shall  never  get 
there  at  all,  even  if  I  run." 

"If  you  do.  I  assure  you  you 
will  get  no  farther  than  the  first 
policeman.  But  here  is  Herbert 
himself.  Herbert,"  she  said  to 
Weston,  as  he  entered,  "you  are 
just  in  time  to  give  Signer  Marcelli 
a  lesson." 

Weston  looked,  as  he  often  did 
now,  depressed  and  out  of  humour. 

"Well?  "he  asked. 

"  It  seems  Miss  Lindsay  thinks 
that  I  have  not  learned  the  correct 
style  of  walking  in  London,"  said 
Marco. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  nonsense,"  said 
Florence,  who  saw  that  Weston  was 
for  some  reason  in  no  joking  mood. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourself  to-day,  Herbert  ?  " 

"  I  have  an  engagement  this  after- 
noon," he  answered.  "Indeed,  I 
am  not  going  to  stay  now,  and  only 
just  looked  in  to  see  how  you  were." 

Florence  looked  rather  annoyed. 
Weston's  visits  to  her  of  late  had 
had  rather  too  much  of  this  flying 
character.  '"  Well,"  she  said,  "  we 
shall  see  you  again  some  day,  I 
suppose." 

"  Shall  you  be  in  to-morrow  ? 
Wait  a  minute,  Marcelli — perhaps 
I  am  going  your  way." 

Florence  stared,  as  well  she  might, 
at  the  cavalier  fashion  in  which  she 
was  being  treated  by  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  engaged — at  his  even 
seeming  to  avoid  being  left  alone 
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with  her  for  a  minute.  If  she  had 
known  what  was  passing  in  his 
heart,  her  little  flash  of  anger  would 
have  changed  into  genuine  pity. 
As  it  was,  she  gave  Marco  a  look 
that  commanded  him  to  remain. 

"  Perhaps  Signor  Marcelli  has 
engagements  too,"  she  said  to  Sir 
Herbert ;  "  but,  as  you  are  going  so 
soon,  I  suppose  it  does  not  matter." 

"  You  have  not  yet  said  whether 
you  will  be  at  home  to-morrow." 

"  I  don't  know  at  all,"  answered 
Florence. 

"  Well,  I  will  look  in.  How  is 
your  father  this  morning  1 " 

"  Oh,  pretty  well.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  see  him?"  she  said, 
with  emphasis. 

Marco  began  to  feel  a  little  awk- 
ward. To  keep  his  appointment 
had  now  become  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  but  still  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  be  off.  So  he  said, — 

"  Which  way  are  you  going,  Sir 
Herbert  1  It  is  too  late  to  give  my 
next  lesson,  so  I  shall  look  in  on 
Madame  Olivieri.  I  have  rather 
neglected  her  for  some  time.  Have 
you  seen  anything  of  her  lately  1 " 

Weston  frowned  warningly  at 
Marco,  but  naturally  without  con- 
veying his  meaning.  Florence 
said, — 

"You  know  Madame  Olivieri, 
then,  Signor  Marcelli  1 " 

"  I  see  her  very  often." 

"  Eeally  !  She  is  very  handsome, 
is  she  not  ] " 

"Very  beautiful,  though  of  course 
no  longer  very  young.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  all  about  her 
from  Sir  Herbert  ]  " 

Florence  stared  again.  "  Oh,  I 
did  not  know  that  he  saw  her," 
she  said.  "  I  suppose  you  two  will 
go  together  ? "  She  was  getting  a 
little  angry  with  them  both,  for  she 
had  a  spirit  of  her  own  ;  and  Wes- 
ton, at  all  events,  had  given  her 
some  cause  to  display  it.  Why 
Marco  should  be  included  in  her 
anger  did  not  so  plainly  appear. 

"  Well,  good  morning,  Miss  Lind- 
say," said  the  latter.  "  I  will  not 
forget  the  '  Dante.'  " 


"  Very  well,"  she  said,  in  a  care- 
less tone.  "  Good  morning,  Signor 
Marcelli,"  she  added,  still  more 
coldly  and  carelessly ;  and  then, 
without  a  word  to  Weston,  left  the 
room.  But  when  Marco  and  Wes- 
ton had  left  the  house — turned  out 
of  it  together,  as  it  were — she  re- 
lieved herself  by  a  good  cry, — why, 
she  could  not  have  told,  and  did 
not  know. 

;  Marco  was  certainly  rather  mys- 
tified. Had  he  been  a  vainer  man 
he  would  have  drawn  conclusions 
from  the  manner  of  Florence  most 
flattering  to  his  self-love  :  as  it  was, 
he  kept  on  wondering  why  she,  who 
only  a  few  minutes  before  had  been 
so  interested  in  the  plan  of  read- 
ing Dante,  and  so  cordial  towards 
himself,  should  suddenly  have  lost 
all  her  cordiality  and  all  her  inte- 
rest at  the  same  time.  Not  know- 
ing the  relation  in  which  she  and 
Weston  stood  to  one  another,  and 
so  not  having  an  obvious  solution 
at  hand,  he  deserved  all  the  greater 
credit  for  his  humility.  After  a 
minute  or  two  had  passed  in  silence, 
Weston  said, — 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  ought  not 
to  talk  about  Madame  Olivieri  to  a 
girl  like  Miss  Lindsay." 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  "  said  Marco ; 
"  and  why  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see "  he  began, 

but  stopped. 

"  My  dear  Weston,  I  see  nothing. 
If  there  were  any  real  scandal  float- 
ing about  concerning  la  Signora, 
then  I  should  understand  you;  but 
as  it  is " 

"  Still,  you  see,  one  doesn't  talk 
to  the  young  ladies  one  knows  of 
one's  acquaintances  behind  the 
scenes." 

"  You  talk  like  a  novice  in  a 
nunnery.  What  possible  harm  can 
there  be  in  saying  one  knows  one 
of  the  most  famous  prime  donne  in 
the  world,  who  goes  into  better 
society  than  Miss  Lindsay  ever 
will  1 " 

"  You  don't  understand." 

"  Basta,  basta.  I  will  never  men- 
tion the  poor  Signora  again.  The 
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English  are  a  wonderful  people,  in- 
deed. May  I  venture,  without  of- 
fence, to  ask  Miss  Lindsay  if  she 
ever  goes  to  the  opera — or  would 
that  be  wrong  too  ?  " 

"  It  is  absurd,  I  allow;  but " 

" '  Easta,  basta,  per  pieta  I '  as 
Don  Bartolo  sings.  '  Get  thee  to 
a  nunnery,'  my  dear  Western.  I 
am  going  home." 

•'Come,  Marcelli,  don't  be  ab- 
surd. I  thought  you  were  going 
to  see " 

"The  poor  Signora  ?  Not  I. 
Where  are  you  going  1 " 

"  To  the  Burlington.  You  won't 
corneT' 

"  Not  now,  thanks.     I  am  in  a 


quoting  humour,  and  I  shall  go 
and  look  out  Luigi,  and  quote  bits 
of  '  Hamlet '  and  '  11  BarUere  '  to 
him — such  as  '  Be  thou  as  chaste  as 
ice/  and  so  on,  and  *  La  calunnia 
e  un  venticello' — and  some  other 
things  that  I  have  in  my  mind  not 
very  complimentary  to  anybody. 
Poor  Madame  Olivier!  ! "  Marco's 
temper  did  not  appear  to  be  of  the 
best,  and  he  threw  his  cloak  round 
him  with  a  grand  air  as  he  strode 
off. 

"  Florence  and  her  master  must 
have  been  quarrelling,"  thought 
Weston  ;  and  then,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  took  the  direction  of 
St  John's  Wood. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Marco  was  sufficiently  piqued  by 
the  conclusion  of  his  last  visit  to 
feel  inclined  to  punish  himself  by 
giving  up  the  Dante  scheme  unless 
Florence  herself  should  revive  it  of 
her  own  accord  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
trition. Of  this  idea,  however, 
which  would  have  been  all  very 
well  had  he  and  Florence  been 
school-boy  and  school-girl,  he  was 
wise  enough  to  see  the  full  absurd- 
ity, but  still  not  in  sufficient  time 
t<  >  enable  him  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  book  for  Florence  as  he  had 
promised.  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  carry  her  his  own  and  only 
copy — that  which  had  been  given 
L  im  by  Baroni — for  use  in  the  next 
lesson. 

Florence  received  him  graciously 
— perhaps  even  a  little  penitently, 
but  this  he  had  sufficient  tact  not 
to  appear  to  notice,  even  if  he  real- 
ly saw  it.  The  lesson  proceeded 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  Mar- 
co's warmest  hopes,  and  he  found 
a  real  and  genuine  pleasure  in  at- 
tempting to  initiate  his  favourite 
pupil  into  the  arcana  of  the  gospel 
of  his  literary  and  political  faith. 
The  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  be- 
trayed itself  in  spite  of  his  careful 
reserve,  and  he  often  made  remarks 
•which  any  one  less  innocent  of  Eu- 
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ropean  politics  than  Florence  would 
have  been  able  to  use  as  a  key  to 
his  character  and  opinions.  His 
pupil,  however,  was  struck  only  by 
the  honesty  and  nobility  of  senti- 
ment which  always  distinguished 
Marco  even  when  he  was  most 
utterly  wrong ;  and  she,  with  her 
own  true  nature,  was  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  quarrel  with 
lofty  ideas  honestly  held,  even 
though  somewhat  exaggerated. 

The  first  lesson,  therefore,  might 
well  be  considered  a  success  by 
both  master  and  pupil.  The  second 
was  equally  so ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  both  looked  forward  to  their 
meetings  as  the  great  events  of  the 
week,  to  which  all  others  were  sub- 
ordinate. To  Florence,  association 
with  Marco  was  nothing  less  than 
the  unfolding  of  a  new  kind  of  life 
— of  a  kind,  too,  which  seemed  at 
least  superior  to  the  commonplace 
happiness  of  that  which  she  herself 
lived  day  by  day.  What  were  her 
tame  and  unexciting  conversations 
with  Sir  Herbert  Weston,  the  whole 
of  whose  not  very  interesting  mind 
she  had  known  by  heart  for  years  — 
whom  she  loved  as  she  might  have 
loved  an  only  brother,  and  whose 
thoughts  were  bounded  by  the 
pleasant  realities  of  the  pleasantest 
2  D 
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side  of  English  life — to  the  talk  of 
this  stranger,  who  led  her  into  re- 
gions of  human  life  of  which  she 
had  never  dreamed,  and  always 
with  a  hand  which  was,  at  all  events, 
far  stronger  than  her  own  ? 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  a 
repetition  of  the  story  of  Baroni 
and  Aurelia  Urban.  That  was  an 
instance  of  passion  existing  be- 
tween a  man  of  pure  intellect  and 
a  woman  of  a  strongly  sensual  na- 
ture without  any  support  from  real 
sympathy  of  character ;  this  was 
an  instance  of  pure  and  perfect 
sympathy  of  nature — passion  was 
yet  to  come,  if  in  their  case  it  was 
to  come  at  all. 

Is  any  excuse  needed  for  a  young 
girl  with  better  brains  and  quicker 
feelings  than  are  possessed  by 
ninety-nine  girls  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, when  she  takes  a  warm  and 
affectionate  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  a  man  who  is  her  equal  in  birth, 
her  superior  in  education  and  in- 
tellect and  strength  of  character, 
and  who  has  not  one  base  or  un- 
worthy thought,  even  though  that 
man  happens  to  be  only  her  Italian 
master,  and  a  proscribed  refugee 
besides  1  If  any  is  needed,  then 
must  Florence  Lindsay  be  blamed ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are 
not  many  who  would  so  blame  her. 

From  any  accusation  of  self- 
seeking  Marco  must,  at  all  events, 
be  acquitted  altogether.  That  he 
had  the  greatest  admiration  and 
affection  for  his  pupil  is  true  enough 
— how  could  he  help  it  ? — but  he 
never,  even  in  the  strangest  castles 
with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
filling  the  air,  dreamed  of  placing 
himself  by  her  side  for  more  than 
the  most  fleeting  moment.  His 
one  purpose  was  still  to  devote  all 
his  life  and  all  his  energies  to  the 
cause  of  Italy,  and  to  follow  as  far 
as  he  could  in  Baroni's  steps.  No 
Jesuit  could  submit  himself  to  his 
order  more  fully  and  self-sacrific- 
ingly  than  Marco  had  determined 
to  submit  his  whole  self  to  his 
cause.  If  he  ever  thought  of  any 
woman  he  tried  to  think  of  her  al- 


ways in  relation  to  Italy.  Thus, 
whatever  growth  of  love  for  Flor- 
ence might  have  taken  root  in  his 
heart,  it  was  utterly  and  complete- 
ly free  from  the  smallest  taint 
of  self-consciousness.  Marco  and 
Florence  were  in  that  relation  to 
one  another  where  some  extreme 
circumstance  is  required  to  enable 
a  man  and  woman  to  comprehend 
themselves,  and  when  a  very  strong 
force  indeed  is  necessary  to  throw 
down  the  wall  dividing  one  from 
the  other.  Had  these  two  been 
less  honest,  less  conscientious,  less 
anxious  to  do  right,  more  equal  in 
social  position,  or  more  free  to  fol- 
low the  direction  of  their  own 
hearts,  a  look  or  a  touch  might 
have  sufficed  to  throw  down  the 
barrier.  ^But  the  wall  that  Cir- 
cumstance builds  up  between  two 
souls  is  very  often,  though  thinner 
than  a  sheet  of  paper,  as  hard  and 
as  lofty  and  as  impassable  as  a 
mountain  of  adamant. 

Thus  passed  many  weeks,  during 
which  the  intimacy  between  Marco 
and  Florence  underwent  no  dimi- 
nution. Circumstances,  moreover, 
favoured  its  growth,  and  ripened  it 
sooner  than  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
The  failing  health  of  General  Lind- 
say prevented  both  himself  and  his 
daughter  from  entering  much  into 
society,  so  that,  among  the  people 
whom  she  saw,  the  part  which 
Marco  played  was  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  one.  Her  father  had 
never  made  any  attempt  to  renew 
the  conversation  which  he  had  held 
with  her  about  her  marriage,  nor 
did  Weston  himself  seem  to  be  in 
any  very  desperate  hurry,  so  that 
she  came  more  than  ever  to  look 
upon  her  engagement  as  a  thing  of 
course,  which  would,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  have  to  be  fulfilled 
one  day  or  other,  but  was  not,  in 
respect  of  immediate  interest  and 
importance,to  be  classed  with  rising, 
going  to  bed,  dining,  and  reading 
Dante. 

One  day,  when  spring  was  in 
sight,  and  the  world  was  again  be- 
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ginning  to  talk  of  the  Olivieri, 
Marco  went  to  give  his  usual  lesson 
in  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  frame 
of  mind,  the  result  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  pleasant  trifles,  as  those 
events  are  termed,  upon  which  our 
happiness  and  unhappiness  chiefly 
depend  —  such  as  the  fineness  of 
the  day,  a  general  invitation  to 
make  use  of  Madame  Olivieri's  box 
at  the  opera  during  the  season,  and 
—  but  this  most  people  would 
consider  no  trifle— the  payment  of 
several  sums  of  money  which  had 
become  due  to  him.  But  Florence, 
on  the  contrary,  he  found  a  little 
dull  and  out  of  spirits — a  state  in 
which  he  had  never  seen  her  before 
— and  she  complained  of  headache, 
after  the  manner  of  women  when 
their  temper  is  not  at  its  best. 
Marco  proposed  a  postponement  of 
the  lesson,  but  to  this  Florence 
would  by  no  means  consent,  and 
attacked  Dante  with  a  martyr-like 
air  that  was  inexpressibly  irritating. 
Marco  certainly  did  not  understand 
it,  but  he  had  long  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Florence  was  beyond 
his  depth — a  mistake  that  men  are 
very  apt  to  make  in  the  case  of  a 
pretty  girl — and  so  he  took  what  is 
always  the  wisest  course  in  such 
cases,  that  is  to  say,  he  noticed  no- 
thing, and  let  things  run  their  own 
course.  By  degrees  the  cloud  be- 
gun to  pass,  and  the  sun  to  shine 
a^ain ;  and  presently  she  looked  up 
and  said,  a  propos  of  nothing, — 

"  Do  you  remember  our  talking 
once  about  going  to  Italy  1 " 

"  I  have  some  recollection  of  it," 
said  Marco. 

"  Well,  it  seems  that  a  part  of  the 
idea  is  likely  to  come  to  pass." 

"  You  are  not  going,  Miss  Lind- 
say]'' 

"  Why  should  I  not  1  But  I  am 
not,  as  it  happens." 

"  Who  is,  then  ]  Certainly  not  I." 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  you  don't 
know.  It  is  Sir  Herbert  Weston." 

"  Sir  Herbert  Weston  going  to 
Italy]  What  for]" 

"  Who  can  tell  ]  He  has  been 
doing  all  sorts  of  strange  and  un- 


accountable things  lately.  This  'is 
only  the  hundredth.  I  never  knew 
him  leave  London  before  the  sea- 
son was  over." 

Marco  certainly  wondered  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  this  plan  of 
Weston's.  "  To  what  part  of  Italy 
is  he  going  ]  "  he  asked. 

"  To  Naples." 

"  Ah,"  said  Marco,  "  I  am  indeed 
jealous  of  him." 

"  Do  you  also,  then,  wish  to  leave 
England  so  much  ] " 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  like 
England,  Miss  Lindsay,  but  you 
see  one  is  always  wanting  to  do 
the  impossible." 

"  And  why  cannot  you  go  to 
Naples,  if  you  wish  to  ] " 

"  For  the  simple  reason  that  I 
should  either  be  shot,  or  have  my 
head  cut  off,  or  be  imprisoned  for 
life."  He  half  smiled  as  he  spoke, 
but  Florence  gave  a  little  start,  and 
stared  at  him  with  all  her  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ] "  she  ask- 
ed. Certainly  Marco  did  not  look 
much  like  a  criminal  as  he  an- 
swered,— 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  wish  to 
make  Italy  free  and  happy." 

"  You  are  a  refugee,  then  ] " 

"Yes.  Have  I  lost  your  good 
opinion  by  saying  so  ]  "  he  added, 
seeing  that  her  eyes  were  bent 
gravely  on  the  ground. 

"  Oh  no,  indeed  —  you  must 
not  think  that;  but  I  am  indeed 
sorry " 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry,  Miss 
Lindsay]  You  are  not  likely  to 
take  much  interest  in  Italian  poli- 
tics, and  you  see  that  I  myself  am 
forced  to  be  out  of  them  now." 

"  Do  you  not  suppose  that  you 
will  ever  go  back  ] " 

"  Never,  as  things  stand.  So  you 
will  not  be  able  to  have  me  for  a 
guide  to  Pompeii  and  Capri,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile.  Florence  re- 
mained silent.  Then  she  looked 
up  and  put  out  her  hand. 

The  simple  gesture  was^  plain 
enough  to  read.  Slight  as  it  was, 
it  was  the  first  expression  of  pure 
compassion  and  kindness  that  Marco 
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had  experienced  during  his  exile, 
and  he  was  touched  by  it  acutely. 
Of  help  and  generous  friendship  he 
had  found  no  want,  and  in  Madame 
Olivieri  he  had  always  found  an 
eager  and  affectionate  listener ;  but 
then  she  was,  professedly  at  least, 
in  the  cause,  so  that  the  taint  of 
political  sympathy  lay  upon  their 
intercourse.  But  this  sympathy  of 
Florence  was  all  pure  womanly. 
She  not  only  had  no  feeling  in  fa- 
vour of  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
suffering,  but  if  she  knew  or  cared 
anything  about  it  at  all,  would  be 
prejudiced  against  it.  Her  feeling 
was  merely  that  of  a  generous  and 
tender  woman  for  a  man  who  was 
suffering  for  the  sake  of  others ;  and 
if  Marco  just  touched  her  hand  with 
his  lips  before  releasing  it,  so  might 
Sir  Gawain  have  kissed  the  hand  of 
some  fair  foreign  queen  who  had 
just  bound  the  wounds  that  he  had 
received  in  battle  for  the  blameless 
king,  and  the  knightly  heart  of  Sir 
Alexander  Lindsay  would  have  been 
the  first  to  approve  the  courtesy. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  perhaps  as  well 
that  it  escaped  his  eyes. 

Dante  was  rather  neglected  that 
morning.  In  place  of  the  wonder- 
jful  visions  of  that  greatest  in  the 
long  list  of  Italian  exiles,  Florence 
heard  the  story  of  the  life  of  Marco 
Marcelli.  It  was  an  intense  relief 
for  him  to  tell  that  story  to  the 
ears  of  Florence,  who  was  all  rapt 
attention,  and  listened  not  so  much 
to  the  narrative  of  the  sorrows  of 
Italy  as  to  that  of  the  dreams  and 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the 
man.  This  kind  of  sympathy  was 
quite  new  to  Marco.  When  he 
talked  to  Madame  Olivieri  there 
was  wanting  the  charm  that  the 
least  vain  among  men  finds  in  talk- 
ing of  himself  to  one  who,  without 


question,  without  impressions  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  simply 
receives  his  views  and  yet  follows 
them  with  intelligence,  and  without 
the  hateful  monotony  of  passive 
assent.  The  wall  of  reserve  be- 
tween the  two  as  to  his  past  life 
and  present  circumstances  having 
once  fallen,  Marco  showed  no  re- 
serve as  to  his  opinions  and  hopes, 
and  he  spoke  well  and  eloquently. 
He  himself  did  not  know,  until  this 
conversation,  how  much  the  con- 
dition of  his  country,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  friends,  of  whom  he 
spoke  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  of 
himself,  had  worked  into  his  na- 
ture. For  the  first  time  he  became 
really  conscious  of  himself,  of  the 
influences  that  had  made  him  what 
he  was,  and  how  little  he  had 
hitherto  done  beyond  drifting  over 
the  sea  of  life,  urged  onward,  it  is 
true,  by  a  strong  and  invigorating 
breeze,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  too 
closely,  upon  the  stars  above  and 
too  little  upon  the  rocks  and  quick- 
sands below.  For  the  first  time  he 
was  talking  of  himself  as  of  some 
other,  whose  moral  and  mental  pro- 
gress he  had  watched,  but  had  never 
before  judged.  And  Florence,  too, 
learned  that  lesson  which  few  wo- 
men— very  few — ever  come  to  learn : 
that  there  are  men  in  the  world 
who,  without  being  mad,  or  worse, 
look  upon  life  as  something  more 
than  a  place  for  gaining  social  suc- 
cess— for  eating,  drinking,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage ;  and  that 
to  be  comfortable,  and  even  to  be 
happy,  is  not  the  highest,  far  less 
the  only,  aim  of  higher  natures. 
Difficult  indeed  is  the  lesson  for 
any  woman  to  learn  ;  and  when  she 
does  learn  it,  it  always  comes  to 
her  clothed  as  it  were  in  something 
of  the  guise  of  the  divine. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


Marco  left  the  house  of  General 
Lindsay  that  day  the  lover  of  his 
pupil.  It  seemed  to  himself  some- 
thing sudden,  but,  in  reality,  it  was 


the  consciousness  of  his  love,  not 
the  love  itself,  that  was  new.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  analyse  its 
growth  from  the  beginning,  and 
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Marco  certainly  did  not  attempt  to 
do  so.  But  the  growth,  however 
it  may  have  taken  place,  was  healthy 
throughout,  so  that  its  discovery 
gave  him  a  sensation  of  unmixed 
happiness,  in  which  no  element  of 
self-reproach  was  present  to  lessen 
its  perfection.  He  could  not  help 
feeling  also,  without  vanity,  that 
he  held  no  small  place  in  the  re- 
gard of  Florence.  He  was  not 
formed  by  nature  for  a  despairing 
lover,  nor  was  his  imagination  of  a 
morbid  order.  Of  consequences 
and  difficulties  he  thought  little. 
As  a  nobleman  by  birth,  and  as  one 
who  till  very  lately  had  held  a  high 
position  in  society,  he  was  not  likely 
to  remember  the  difference  between 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Lind- 
say and  her  Italian  master  ;  as  a 
foreigner,  he  had  yet  to  learn  the 
small  account  in  which  rank  and 
title  borne  by  a  refugee  are  held  in 
England ;  and  as  a  professed  be- 
liever in  the  natural  equality  of  all 
men,  he  would  have  scouted  the 
notion  that,  even  were  he  as  base 
in  origin  as  he  was  poor  in  means 
til  ere  could  be  on  that  account  a 
mesalliance  were  he  to  wed  a  prin- 
cess of  blood-royal.  In  all  three 
characters,  as  noble,  foreigner,  and 
republican,  he  grievously  misunder- 
stood his  real  position;  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  engagement  of 
Florence  to  Weston,  he  saw  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  thinking  that  to 
obtain  her  hand  was  an  impossi- 
bility, supposing  that  he  could 
secure  her  heart.  But  to  all  this 
he  gave  but  little  real  thought : 
he  was  content  to  enjoy  his  new 
discovery  without  dwelling  on  its 
results,  or  remembering  that  his 
present  manner  of  life  could  not 
now,  so  far  as  Florence  was  con- 
cerned, last  for  ever,  or  even  for 
long. 

On  returning  to  his  lodgings, 
however,  he  was  awakened  some- 
what abruptly  from  the  Arcadia  in 
YV  hich  his  soul  had  been  wandering 
•while  his  body  had  been  in  the 
streets  of  London,  by  finding  a 
letter  which  had  been  delivered  by 


hand  and  bore  no  date.     It  was  rs 
follows  : — 

"  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  trust  that 
at  last  your  patience  will  be  re- 
warded, and  that  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  compensating  for 
your  last  misfortune.  I  cannot 
enter  into  details  now;  you  know 
I  hate  letter-writing  on  principle, 
and  so  I  will  only  say  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

"  Your  friend  Madame  0.,  it 
seems,  has  been  at  work  on  your 
behalf,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  us 
all.  In  the  first  place,  she  has  evi- 
dently, like  a  clever  woman  as  she 
must  be,  thrown  the  net  over  the 
Baronet,  and  is  sending  him  to  N., 
as  I  hear.  He  will  be  a  great  gain, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  money, 
but  also,  being  an  Englishman  of 
rank,  he  will  be  able  to  do  what 
you  or  I  could  not  venture  on  with 
safety.  I  myself  heard  this  in- 
directly from  the  lady  herself,  and 
cannot,  of  course,  let  such  a  chance 
pass  without  working  it.  What 
you  must  do  is  this  :  go  with  W. 
as  courrier  or  valet  under  any 
Italian  name  you  please.  He  will 
manage  the  passports,  <fec.  When 
you  arrive  I  will  contrive  to  com- 
municate with  you. 

"  Burn  this  instantly.  I  do  not 
give  you  my  address  now,  but  you 
shall  know  how  to  communicate 
with  me  in  proper  time.  To  our 
next  meeting  There! — Your  bro- 
ther, A.  B." 

Marco  read  this  extraordinary 
letter  at  least  half-a-dozen  times 
before  destroying  it.  There  was 
plainly  enough  some  mystery  about 
the  conduct  of  Madame  Olivieri  to 
which  Baroni,  with  all  his  penetra- 
tion, had  not  found  the  right  clue. 
Marco  knew  enough  of  men  in 
general,  and  of  Weston  in  particu- 
lar, to  feel  sure  that  there  was 
something  more  in  this  intended 
visit  to  Naples,  which  tallied  sin- 
gularly with  what  he  had  heard 
from  Florence,  than  mere  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  of  Italy.  Per- 
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haps  his  love  for  Florence  had 
made  him  look  on  the  cause,  if  not 
with  less  faithful,  yet  with  colder 
eyes,  since  this  journey  to  Naples 
must  necessarily  separate  him  from 
her,  perhaps  for  ever,  before  he 
could  hope  to  bring  the  new  chap- 
ter of  his  life  to  a  conclusion.  There 
was,  however,  only  one  thing  to  do 
— to  call  on  Weston  at  once ;  and  so 
he  set  out  immediately  to  find  him. 

The  mystery,  however,  at  which 
Marco  was  unable  to  guess,  and 
which  Baroni  had  obviously  mis- 
understood, by  reason  of  his  look- 
ing, as  usual,  at  all  the  events  of 
life  through  the  medium  of  his  one 
idea,  was  clear  enough  to  at  least 
one  person.  At  the  very  time  at 
which  Marco  was  reading  Baroni's 
letter,  Madame  Olivieri  was  hold- 
ing a  conversation  with  —  of  all 
people  in  the  world — Marco's  late 
host,  Signor  Paolo  Casca. 

"  So  you  left  Baroni's  letter  at 
Signor  Marcelli's  1 " 

"  I  did  so,  Madame." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  could  not  be 
helped,  though  I  wish  it  could  have 
been  managed  without  Marcelli's 
knowing  anything  of  the  matter. 
You  have  not  had  any  other  mes- 
sage from  Baroni  1 " 

"  I  was  coming  to  that,  Madame. 
Vestri,  who  brings  me  his  letters 
for  distribution  in  London,  to-day 
brought  me  three.  Here  they  are." 

Madame  Olivieri  took  them,  and 
having  opened  them  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  she  was  no 
novice  in  the  art,  read  them.  "  I 
will  take  copies  of  these,"  she  said, 
"and  return  them  to  you  to-mor- 
row. You  may  deliver  them  all ; 
they  are  of  no  importance." 

"  May  one  venture  to  ask,  Mad- 
ame, if  Signor  Baroni  thinks  of 
doing  anything  1 " 

"  Do  not  ask  too  much,  Paolo  ; 
you  will  know  in  time.  But,  this 
time,  I  think  we  have  baited  the 
hook  well,  and  things  must  go  very 
crookedly  if  Signor  Baroni  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty  before 
two  months  are  past." 

"  Good,  Madame.    One  need  not 


ask  Madame  not  to  forget  to  men- 
tion the  poor  services  of  Paolo 
Casca  in  the  affair." 

"  You  will  be  remembered,  of 
course.  But  you  know  the  condi- 
tion—  three  hundred  pounds  if 
Baroni  is  taken,  but  not  a  penny 
if  any  harm  comes  to  Signor  Mar- 
celli." 

"  Madame  is  right.  But  how  is 
one  to  keep  harm  from  the  young 
Signor  if  he  goes  1 " 

Madame  Olivieri  raised  her  shoul- 
ders. "  Do  you  wish  to  give  up  the 
chance  of  three  hundred  pounds  ]  " 

"  Madame  has  promised.  But 
still " 

**Do  you  wish  to  give  up  the 
matter  ? " 

"  Madame  may  command  me. 
But  the  risk " 

"  Rest  easy.  I  shall  take  care  of 
Signor  Marcelli." 

"  Was  Madame  prudent,  then,  to 
let  him  hear  from  Baroni  1 " 

"  You  are  a  stupid  fellow,  Paolo. 
Letters  must  always  be  delivered, 
except  in  extreme  necessity." 

"  No  doubt  Madame  knows  best, 
but " 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  Madame 
Olivieri,  coldly. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more,  Mad- 
ame. My  rent  is  due  to-morrow, 
and  if  Madame " 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  taking  a 
sovereign  or  two  from  her  purse, 
"  I  daresay  that  will  put  you  right, 
more  particularly  as  I  fancy  that 
the  public-house  will  receive  more 
of  it  than  your  landlord.  Signor 
Baroni  pays  you  pretty  well  while 
you  are  waiting,  I  fancy." 

"  He  pays  with  promises,  Mad- 
ame." 

"Well,  then,  I  shall  follow  his 
example  for  the  present.  But  here 
are  twenty  pounds  ;  that  ought  to 
keep  you  going,  and  I  will  give  you 
not  a  penny  more  till  the  whole 
debt  is  due." 

Casca  pocketed  the  money  with 
a  profusion  of  bows  and  protesta- 
tions. 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard. 
Madame  Olivieri  glanced  at  the 
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small  mirror  outside  the  window, 
arranged  in  a  way,  very  common  in 
foreign  houses,  so  as  to  reflect  to 
the  eyes  of  those  inside  the  room 
the  persons  who  passed  in  the  street, 
or  came  to  the  house.  "  There  is 
Signer  Marcelli  himself,"  she  cried, 
hastily.  "  Go  up-stairs,  Paolo,  until 
you  hear  me  speak  to  him,  and  then 
go  off  quietly.  Come  to  me  at  ten 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  re- 
tarn  you  the  letters." 

Casca  left  the  room,  and  Marco 
entered  immediately  afterwards. 

"  Ah,  Marco ! "  exclaimed  Madame 
Olivieri,  "  I  thought  you  had  for- 
saken me  altogether."  She  held 
out  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
added,  with  a  smile,  "  but  you  need 
not  ask  me  to  forgive  you,  though 
you  do  not  deserve  to  be  for- 
given." 

Marco  was  certainly  rather  touch- 
ed in  conscience,  for  it  was  true 
that  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to 
the  Signora  had  decreased  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  his 
intimacy  with  Florence  Lindsay. 
So  he  said, — 

"  You  see,  Madame,  that  I  am  no 
longer  an  idle  person." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  I  must  sub- 
mit to  what  must  be.  At  all 
events,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you 
now." 

"And  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  so.  But  I  am  afraid  I  must 
confess  to  a  selfish  motive  in  my 
visit." 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I 
um  always  fond  of  novelty." 

"  I  heard  to-day  that  Weston  is 
going  to  Italy.  Is  that  so  1  I  have 
called  at  his  Club  and  his  lodgings, 
but  not  finding  him,  I  thought  I 
had  better  come  to  you." 

"  You  have  heard  it,  then  1  Yes, 
it  is  quite  true.  He  has  already 
i>aid  good-bye  to  me.  Has  he  not 
told  you  1 " 

"  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from 
]iim  for  an  age.  I  have  almost 
thought  that  I  must  have  offended 
Mm." 

"How  could  you1?  And  you 
have  not,  as  I  know." 


"  Do  you  know  why  he  is  go- 
ing?" 

There  is  nothing  like  a  direct 
question  for  confusing  one  who  is 
playing  false,  and  this  question 
was  difficult  enough  for  Madame 
Olivieri.  Knowing  as  she  did  the 
contents  of  Baroni's  letter,  she  could 
not  safely  say  anything  that  would 
contradict  the  impression  which  she 
had  led  him  to  form  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and,  desiring  as  she  did 
that  Marco  should  not  accompany 
Weston,  she  was  unwilling  to  say 
what,  at  best,  would  have  been  a 
very  dangerous  falsehood — a  thing 
that  a  good  diplomatist  always 
avoids,  if  possible  —  that  he  was 
gone  with  a  view  to  help  the  cause. 
So,  to  gain  time,  she  said  only, — 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  I  can  guess." 

"  What  is  your  guess  ]  if  I  may 
ask." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  a  wrong  one." 
She  had  now  gained  all  the  time 
she  required  to  decide  on  a  course 
of  action.  "  And  yet  he  said 
enough,"  she  continued,  "  to  make 
me  think  that  I  am  right.  If  so, 
you  will  understand  why  it  is  you 
have  not  seen  him  for  so  long. 
But,"  she  added,  "  I  am  doing 
wrong  to  tell  you.  I  must  really 
cure  myself  of  being  so  horribly 
impulsive." 

"  But,  Madame,  surely  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  my  knowing  1 " 

"  No — I  must  not  tell  you ;  I 
might  spoil  all.  I  should  never 
forgive  myself." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  be  so  rude  as 
to  ask  further.  When  does  he 
go?" 

Madame  Olivieri  affected  to  hesi- 
tate. "  Will  you  promise  not  to 
betray  me  if  I  tell  you  ;  for,  after 
all,  perhaps  you  ought  to  know." 

"  Pray  do  not  tell  me  if  you  do 
not  think  it  right." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  do  think 
it  right,  especially  as  you  seem  to 
doubt  Weston's  friendship." 

"  But  I  do  not  doubt  it." 

"Well — Weston,  who,  as  you 
know,  has  great  influence " 
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"  And  who  knows  the  English 
Minister  at  Naples  personally,  and 
so  has  many  influential  friends 
there — you  know  he  has  been  a 
good  deal  in  Naples  1 " 

"  He  was  there  for  some  months, 
I  think,  two  or  three  years  follow- 
ing." 

"  Now  cannot  you  guess  ? " 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  You  are  not  clever  to-day. 
What  should  you  have  done  had 
you  been  in  his  place  and  he  in 
yours]  Should  you  not  have 
used  all  your  influence,  all  the 
means  in  your  power " 

"  And  is  it  on  my  account " 

"  That  is  my  guess." 

"  Then  this  is  indeed  friendship 
— this  is  indeed  noble.  Yes,  Mad- 
ame, you  were  right  to  let  me 
know  this.  I  will  never  again 
blame  this  English  reserve  that 
we  all  think  so  cold.  An  Italian 
would  have  boasted  of  what  he 

was  doing,  but  he "  Marco 

paused,  and  then  went  on,  "Yes, 
he  was  right  not  to  let  me  know 
what  he  was  doing,  for  his  own 
noble  nature  told  him  that  I  could 
have  said  only  one  word." 

"  And  that  word " 

"Is  No!" 

«  Why  ?— what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  telling 
me.  There  is  time  yet." 

"Time  yet?  For  what?  You 
cannot  mean " 

"  I  am  an  Italian  citizen,  Mad- 
ame. I  will  receive  nothing,  no, 
not  even  life,  from  Naples,  until 
Italy  is  free.  Where  is  Weston 
now  ? " 

Madame  Olivieri,  it  was  clear, 
had  not  yet  comprehended  the 
character  of  Marco.  The  simple 
heart  of  Florence  would  have  un- 
derstood him  far  better  than  that 
subtle  brain. 

"  You  must  not  see  him,  Marco. 
I  insist — would  you  be  so  ungrate- 
ful ?  Would  you  betray  me  V ' 

Marco  paused.  "I  am  not  un- 
grateful, indeed;  but  I  have  but 
one  course." 

"  But  think  at  least  of  Italy " 


.    "  It  is  of  Italy  that  I  do  think." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Madame 
Olivieri,  "  but  now  you  are  selfish 
indeed.  Can  you  serve  Italy  as  an 
exile — in  the  position  in  which  you 
are  now  ?  But,  once  in  Naples, 
once  restored  to  your  own  position, 
think  of  the  opportunities  you 
would  have — think " 

Marco  experienced  the  same  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  at  these  words 
as  when  Baroni  had  suggested  that 
he  should  work  on  the  feelings  of 
Florence.  He  was  not  prepared  as 
yet  to  commit,  even  for  Italy's  sake, 
so  great  a  piece  of  treachery  as 
to  desert  his  own  friends  in  order 
to  deliberately  betray  his  enemies. 
Baroni,  indeed,  would  have  felt  no 
scruple,  but  Marco  was  unhardened 
by  the  details  of  intrigue,  and  had 
not  yet  grown  out  of  the  romantic 
belief  that  noble  ends  ought  not  to 
be  achieved  save  by  noble  means. 

"  Madame,"  he  answered,  "  you 
do  not  understand  these  things. 
For  me,  to  suffer  for  Italy  is  to 
serve  her.  I  have  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  I  must  do  it,  even  though 
I  seem  ungrateful.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  that  this  generosity  of 
Weston's  is  no  real  kindness.  For 
the  last  time,  it  must  not  be.  When 
does  he  leave  London  ? " 

He  spoke  gravely,  and  even 
sternly;  and  the  passionate  wo- 
manly nature  of  Madame  Olivieri 
— passionate  and  womanly  still, 
through  all  its  artificial  distortion 
— submitted  at  once  to  these  words 
of  manly  truth  and  courage.  Moved 
by  a  hundred  feelings — good  and 
bad,  all  inextricably  mingled — she 
was  for  a  moment  conscious  of  a 
wild  wish  to  cast  herself  at  this 
man's  feet  and  to  tell  all  —  her 
treachery  to  Baroni,  to  Italy,  to 
Marco  himself ;  to  pour  out  all  her 
motives,  her  ignoble  ambition, 
which  could  only  be  gratified  by 
the  death  of  the  hated  husband  of 
her  youth — in  a  word,  all  herself — 
before  him,  and  to  pray,  not  for 
absolution,  but  for  protection 
against  her  own  heart.  Had  one 
look  of  softness  been  visible  on  the 
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features  of  Marco,  she  would  have 
yielded  ;  but  they  expressed  at  the 
critical  moment  nothing  but  the 
full  force  of  resolute  will — they 
were  so  stern  that  her  conscience 
read  in  them  only  the  severity  of 
one  who  would  judge  her  even  by 
the  same  strict  measure  as  that 
whereby  he  judged  himself.  Marco, 
on  his  side,  was  too  immersed  in 
his  own  thoughts  to  observe  her 
very  closely.  After  a  few  instants, 
however,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-bye  for  the  present,  dear 
Signora,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you  in 
spite  of  yourself.  Will  you  forgive 
me  for  leaving  you  in  this  way  1 " 

She  was  silent  for  a  while,  and 
then  said  only, — 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do, 
then  ? " 

"  The  first  thing  is  to  write  to 
Weston  at  once.5' 

Madame  Olivieri's  ever  -  active 
brain,  by  the  very  force  of  habit, 
recovered  its  influence  over  her 
heart.  She  saw  light. 

"  I  shall  see  Weston  this  even- 
ing," she  said ;  "  can  I  give  him  any 
message  1 " 

"  Would  you  give  him  a  note  if 
I  write  it  here  ? " 


"  Unwillingly  enough — but,  if  I 
must " 

"  Would  you  be  so  kind  1  Indeed, 
dear  Madame  Olivieri,  this  must 
be." 

She  brought  him  writing  ma- 
terials, and  he  wrote  a  short  note 
to  Weston,  asking  for  an  interview 
as  soon  as  possible.  "  You,  dear 
Signora,  can  explain,"  he  said;  "and 
now,  good-bye.  I  will  call  without 
fail  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  I  fear  I  shall  be 
engaged ;  can  you  come  the  day 
after  ? " 

"  That  will  do  nearly  as  well." 
He  took  her  hand  cnce  more,  and 
left  her. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Madame 
Olivieri  read  the  note  and  threw 
it  into  the  fire.  Then  she  herself 
wrote  the  following : — 

"DEAR  HERBERT, — It  is  most 
important  that  you  should  leave  for 
Naples  at  once.  I  will  explain  why 
when  we  meet.  I  myself  shall  fol- 
low as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you 
there,  as  we  arranged.  Forgive 
this  short  note,  from  your  affec- 
tionate friend, 

"AURELIA." 
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THERE  is  nothing  so  elastic  as 
our  estimate  of  time.  In  the  mere 
act  of  reviewing  them,  fifty  years 
may  swell  into  a  huge  period,  or 
contract  into  a  moment — the  mere 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  In  many  a 
retrospect  a  lifetime  is  nothing — 
memory  making  past  existence  all 
one  present.  It  may  be  spanned 
in  one  grasp  of  thought  as  making 
no  difference  in  a  man's  identity, 
leaving  him  absolutely  the  same  to 
his  own  consciousness.  In  another 
mood,  and  looking  out  of  and  be- 
yond self,  he  sees  fifty  years  for 
what  they  are — a  good  slice  not  only 
of  a  long  life  but  of  the  life  of  the 
world.  This  sum  of  years  repeated 
comparatively  few  times  and  we  are 
at  the  first  year  of  our  Lord ;  and 
from  thence,  by  a  series  of  half-cen- 
turies— leaps  easy  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  which  a  child  may  remem- 
ber— we  are  at  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory, at  its  very  opening  chapter. 
We  must  then  conclude  by  all  an- 
alogy that  if  progress  is  a  word 
meaning  anything,  fifty  years  must 
work  material  and  recognisable 
changes,  and  a  very  little  reflection 
convinces  us  that  they  have  made 
them.  A  man  who  has  observed 
to  any  purpose  for  fifty  years  knows 
that  he  has  seen  some  things  and 
felt  some  emotions  which  no  future 
age  will  see  or  feel  again  under 
similar  conditions.  Some  portion 
of  the  energy  and  intellect  of  the 
world  has  done  its  task,  contributed 
to  some  result;  and  thought  and  ac- 
tion will  never  be  linked  to  the 
same  work  and  end  again.  There 
is  a  day  for  everything.  However 
momentous  a  point  has  seemed,  the 
fluctuations  of  thought  have  passed 
it  by  for  good  and  all  in  the  par- 
ticular phase  which  stirred  his  sym- 
pathies. He  leaves  the  world  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  found  it.  The 
wonder  grows  that  the  working 
period  of  one  life  should  witness 
changes  so  vital ;  and  reflection 


forces  fifty  years  into  very  impres- 
sive dimensions.  There  are  times 
when  the  difference  between  then 
and  now,  both  in  the  face  of  things 
and  in  the  pervading  tone  of 
thought,  strikes  him  as  something 
prodigious. 

We  may  realise  this  by  consider- 
ing what  a  perplexing,  unconge- 
nial, unfamiliar  world  our  children 
would  find  the  first  twenty  years 
of  this  century,  if  by  any  device 
of  magic  we  could  plunge  them 
into  that  period  ;  how,  in  the  first 
place,  they  would  shiver  in  a  new 
sense  of  neglect  and  disregard, 
nobody  putting  them  first  or  mak- 
ing all  things  bow  to  their  pleasure 
and  convenience ;  or  indeed  think- 
ing it  any  great  matter  if  a  touch 
of  life's  real  hardships  embittered 
their  prime.  From  this  cold  shade 
what  would  a  world  seem  to  them 
still  hampered  by  difficult  locomo- 
tion, bad  roads,  and  post-chaises, 
horrible  winter  night-journeys  out- 
side stage-coaches — nights  dim  with 
the  feeble  illuminations  of  train-oil 
and  snuffy  tallow-candles  ;  a  world 
of  intellectual  trammels,  where 
opinion  was  not  ventilated  in  hall 
and  lecture-rooms  —  where  people 
thought  in  battalions,  and  the 
mind  had  its  uniform  to  be  as- 
sumed every  field-day  —  where  a 
man  must  be  either  Whig  or  Tory, 
Calvinist  or  Arminian,  and  com- 
promise was  contemptible — where 
people  sat  at  home,  and  only  coun- 
try gentlemen  amused  themselves 
and  wasted  their  time  out  of  doors ; 
a  world  with  quite  another  class 
of  absurdities,  anomalies,  and  bar- 
barisms from  this  present  one — 
where  every  "respectable"  pow- 
dered his  head  white,  and  every 
woman  who  would  not  be  thought 
wildly  eccentric  hid  away  the  first 
grey  hair  as  a  crime  against  society; 
a  world  of  feeble  accomplishments, 
where  music  was  thought  effeminate 
for  men — a  mere  siren,  betraying  him 
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to  his  destruction — and  art  and 
science  generally,  misleaders  from 
the  main  business  of  life :  but,  for 
all  this,  a  good  old  world  to  those 
who  can  recall  it,  or  through  some 
gifted  senior  have  felt  its  influence ; 
a  world  with  some  sense  of  stability 
still  lingering  about  its  institutions, 
and  yet  a  world  of  fancy  and  ro- 
mance, of  Wordsworth's  poetry  and 
Scott's  novels,  and  where  the  art  of 
good  talking  at  least  was  a  living  ac- 
complishment— an  excellent  world, 
in  fact,  in  spite  of  what  the  young 
people  might  think  of  it,  for  pros- 
perous well-to-do  men  and  women. 
For  this  class  we  cannot  see  that 
progress  has  done  much.  They 
have  lost  a  sense  of  monopoly  in  a 
good  many  things  where  monopoly, 
by  constituting  the  distinction,  con- 
stituted a  good  share  of  the  happi- 
ness. We  cannot  wonder  that  long 
memories  here  are  slow  to  recog- 
nise any  change  for  the  better,  any 
progress  that  is  not  a  mockery  of 
the  term, in  the  condition  of  society. 
The  bustle  and  fever  of  competition, 
the  struggle  of  the  classes  beneath 
them,  the  turmoil  of  opinion,  are 
to  them  nothing  but  causes  of  in- 
convenience, or  matter  for  honest 
protest.  When  they  are  the  spokes- 
men they  naturally  make  out  a 
case  for  the  old  state  of  things, 
and  a  very  plausible  one,  from  their 
point  of  view.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  majority  of  mankind  belong  not 
to  the  prosperous  but  to  the  strug- 
gling class. 

However,  these  large  questions 
only  remotely  concern  our  present 
subject.  What  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  done  and  has  still  to  do 
for  the  masses,  under  the  new  poli- 
tical conditions  to  which  they  are 
about  to  be  subject,  we  leave  to  more 
ambitious  pens.  What  has  im- 
pressed us  lately,  and  what  we  would 
impress  upon  our  readers,  is  the 
benign  work  of  progress  in  a  given 
period  for  one  particular  oppress- 
ed class  —  a  class  of  persons  for 
whom  not  even  the  Reform  Bill  of 
the  future  promises  largely — who 
owe  what  they  have,  or  hope  to  gain, 


to  the  more  subtle  insensible  action 
of  that  mysterious  onward  move- 
ment which  plays  so  great  a  part  in 
human  affairs — we  mean  the  class  of 
clever  women.  An  unpopular  class 
— a  class,  at  least,  whom  no  other 
class  particularly  likes  or  cares  to 
take  to  its  bosom — who  have  al- 
ways a  hard  battle  to  fight,  but 
who  certainly  fight  it  now  under 
less  disadvantage  than  they  did 
fifty  years  ago.  We  do  not  here 
speak,  we  repeat,  of  prosperous 
clever  women,  who  have  never  had 
any  battle  to  fight  any  more  than 
dull  or  commonplace  ones — wealth 
and  station  support  alike  excep- 
tional cleverness  or  exceptional 
stupidity — but  the  class  of  able 
women  who  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources. 

But,  before  entering  into  our  sub- 
ject, some  definition  of  what  we 
mean  by  clever  women  seems  to  be 
needed.  In  the  first  place,  all 
women  who  are  not  clever  women 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
them  by  any  disparaging  epithet, 
or  any  expression  of  drawback 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  espe- 
cially attractive  women  are  rarely 
clever  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word ;  the  conventional  charming 
woman,  never.  With  most  people 
cleverness  is  applied  to  women  as 
a  term  of  veiled  reproach,  and  not 
without  show  of  reason,  because  it 
is  a  testimony  to  intellect  at  the 
expense  of  something  distinctly 
feminine.  The  ideal  woman  does 
not  reason ;  her  processes  of  thought 
are  intuitive  so  far,  that  she  can 
give  no  account  how  she  arrives 
'at  them :  if  she  attempts  to  do 
so,  her  professed  reasons  are  pal- 
pable after-thoughts,  proving  that 
logic  is  at  least  no  obtrusive  faculty. 
She  is  wiser  not  to  pretend  to  it. 
We  bow  to  conclusions  formed  on 
no  conscious  data,  and  with  no- 
thing like  argument  to  back  them, 
because  in  her  own  province,  though 
she  cannot  reason,  she  is  very  apt 
to  be  right.  Clever  women,  on  the 
contrary,  throw  intuition  over  and 
aim  at  logic.  They  possess  the 
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analytical  faculty,  and  encourage 
it  in  themselves.  They  search  into 
the  why  and  the  wherefore,  they 
pursue  a  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, they  trace  it  to  its  cause, 
they  study  themselves,  and,  above 
all,  they  study  character  in  others 
—  not  for  a  present  purpose, 
not  by  the  intuitive  method,  but 
as  a  habitual  intellectual  occupa- 
tion. As  reasoning  beings  they 
dispense  with  instinct,  or  subdue  it 
to  a  subordinate  capacity,  which  re- 
venges itself  in  return  by  ceasing 
to  serve  their  personal  needs,  leav- 
ing them  to  work  out  the  details 
of  conduct  by  the  light  of  their 
boasted  reason :  a  revenge  indeed. 
We  all  perceive,  who  have  any  ex- 
perience of  self-consciousness,  what 
a  poor  exchange  must  be  a  constant 
appeal  to  the  will  or  the  judgment 
in  the  minor  action  of  life,  for  the 
promptings  of  habit  and  intuition 
in  natures  finely  tuned,  where  the 
mind  does  not  speculate  but  act, 
comprehending  just  as  much  of  the 
persons  and  things  encountered  as 
is  necessary  for  success,  and  no 
more.  Knowing  too  much  and 
thinking  too  much  are  alike  fatal 
to  charm. 

When  we  would  define  a  clever 
woman,  we  mean  something  almost 
as  distinct  from  a  sensible,  a  well- 
informed,  or  even  an  intelligent 
woman,  as  from  the  conventional 
charming  woman.  What  a  clever 
woman  sees,  hears,  acquires  in  any 
way,  assimilates  itself,  undergoes 
a  certain  transmutation,  and  can 
never  be  reproduced  as  a  mere  act 
of  memory.  Something  of  herself 
hangs  about  it.  She  puts  it  in  a 
new  point  of  sight.  A  process  of 
classification  is  for  ever  going  on. 
Whatever  the  mind  receives  is  at 
once  placed,  and  goes  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  a  view,  or  is  recognised 
as  a  new  experience,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  all  received  knowledge  is 
traced  out.  It  is  this  that  digni- 
fies the  veriest  gossip  of  the  clever 
woman.  Her  philosophy  may  be 
fallacious,  but  news,  chatter,  scan- 
dal—whatever it  is— goes  through 


a  process,  under  her  handling,  giv- 
ing it  an  affinity  with  a  history  or 
study  of  human  nature;  so  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  common  gossip 
well  defined  by  Monseigneur  Du- 
panloup  in  his  *  Studious  Women,' 
where  he  says  :  "  I  cannot  approve 
of  all  the  impressions  produced  by 
material  objects  and  the  incidents 
of  life  being  immediately  expressed, 
and  requiring  an  equally  immediate 
answer.  Minds  thus  are  always  laid 
bare  to  each  other — they  are  never 
concentrated  themselves,  and  they 
never  allow  others  to  be  concen- 
trated. One  thinks  aloud  because 
one  thinks  little." 

These  habits  of  thought  give  to  the 
clever  woman  an  irrepressible  inde- 
pendence, a  fancy  to  play  her  own 
game.  However  much  she  desires 
the  approval  of  men,  which  she  may 
do  very  eagerly,  her  mode  of  ob- 
taining it  is  not  deferential.  It  is 
by  showing  what  is  in  herself,  not 
by  an  engaging  conformity.  The 
masculine  mind  is  not  felt  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  her  own.  She 
is  no  mistress  of  the  flattery  of 
unconscious  submission.  A  wo- 
man's eyes  are  never  so  beautiful 
as  when  they  look  up  ;  the  eyes  of 
her  mind  are  not  prone  to  assume 
this  appealing  grace.  With  un- 
feminine  awkwardness,  she  pro- 
bably does  not  see  what  she  is 
about  ;  even  though  she  does, 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  her 
mind  must  have  their  way.  But  we 
may  say  that  the  intellectual  exer- 
cises for  which  we  give  her  credit 
are  incompatible  with  tact  in  any 
exquisite  degree — not  inconsistent 
with  appreciating  tact,  about  which 
she  may  be  able  to  say  a  great  many 
clever  things,  but  with  this  subtle 
power  as  an  instrument  for  use. 
She  aims  at  too  much ;  her  mind 
is  too  excursive.  She  does  not 
accept  a  limited  province  as  espe- 
cially her  own.  The  ideal  woman 
confines  herself  to  her  circle,  her 
family,  her  home,  and  herself  as 
the  centre  of  all.  Within  this  re- 
stricted range  the  mind's  touch  is 
endued  with  an  exquisite  sensi- 
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bility,  because  it  is  restricted.  In 
larger,  remoter  questions,  tact  and 
instinct  go  for  nothing— they  are 
consciously  at  fault ;  and  therefore 
nil  that  concerns  art,  literature, 
politics,  religion,  and  all  great  pub- 
lic questions,  are  accepted  by  the 
"  very  woman,"  from  lover,  husband, 
or  whatever  man  is  selected  as 
guide,  with  real  implicitness  and 
docility,  however  these  submissive 
qualities  may  be  veiled  with  a 
feint  of  choice  and  self-will.  This 
graceful  homage  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  clever  woman  to  offer. 
Whatever  her  judgment  and  her 
opinion  is  worth  (and  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarily worth  much),  the  fatal  gift 
of  thinking  is  hers.  Even  if  she 
were  to  feed  on  the  air  of  blind 
trust  it  would  not  become  her — 
her  unlucky  talents  cut  her  off  from 
the  tenderest  form  of  sympathy. 

And  yet  these  awkward,  so-called 
unfeminine  strivings  after  the  in- 
tellectual, seen  in  every  age  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  should  merit 
some  sympathy  if  it  were  only  for 
the  obstacles  they  have  successfully 
overcome.  How  have  they  been  re- 
ceived ]  Now  it  is  not  reasonable 
in  women  to  expect  men  to  be  so 
far  attracted  by  exceptional  ability 
in  them  as  to  consent  to  merge  their 
own  individuality  in  it.  Superior  in- 
tellect can  scarcely  be  what  is  called 
attractive.  A  man  is  wise  to  desire 
to  remain  intellectual  head  of  his 
own  home,  nor  do  things  go  quite 
as  they  should  do  where  the  dis- 
proportion of  intellect  is  conspicu- 
ously on  the  wife's  side.  In  the 
view  of  two  making  a  complete 
whole,  the  woman  is  not  a  better 
'complement  to  the  man  for  being 
very  much  above,  or  for  having  an 
intellectual  side  apart  from  him, 
clamouring  for  expression.  But 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  being 
swamped  by  feminine  cleverness, 
how  have  intellectual  men— men 
who  know  what  it  is  to  "make  think- 
ing part  of  their  diversion/' — who 
despise  their  fellow-men  who  live 
on  the  alms-basket  of  borrowed 
opinion, — how  have  they  treated  the 


same  diversion  in  women  1  If  cle- 
ver or  learned  women  have  ever 
hoped  for  the  praise  of  men  in  re- 
ward for  their  trouble,  the  very 
simplicity  of  their  vanity  should 
have  made  men  lenient ;  and  in- 
stead, what  brutality  of  contempt 
has  assailed  them,  and  from  all 
points.  Swift,  who  loathed  the 
vacuity  of  the  women  of  fashion 
of  his  time,  thought  nothing  but 
bad  of  them,  and  talks  of 

"Seeds  long  unknown  to  womankind — 

For  manly  bosoms  worthy,  fit — 

The  seeds  of  knowledge,  judgment,  wit ;" 

who  complains  that  not  one  gentle- 
man's daughter  in  a  thousand  could 
read  or  understand  her  own  natural 
tongue,  or  be  judge  of  the  easiest 
book  that  could  be  written  in  it,  or 
read  it  without  mangling  the  sense, 
or  acquire  the  art  of  spelling  all  her 
life  long ;  and  who  resents  the  utter 
want  of  interest  in  the  poor  soul 
for  any  rational  conversation,  turn- 
ing, as  she  would  do,  from  the 
instructive  talk  of  men — 7m  talk, 
perhaps — to  consult  with  the  woman 
that  sits  next  her  on  the  last  cargo 
of  fans ; — Swift,  whose  only  receipt 
against  the  nonsense  and  fri*ppery 
of  women  is  to  advise  every  woman 
he  cared  for  to  renounce  the  com- 
panionship of  her  sex — with  what  a 
sledge-hammer  does  he  descend  on 
the  women  who,  tired  of  this  frip- 
pery, take  a  line  of  their  own,  and, 
instead  of  being  mere  listeners,  at- 
tempt to  be  wise  on  their  own  ac- 
count !  "  I  know  very  well,"  says 
he,  to  his  fair  correspondent,  "  that 
those  who  are  commonly  called 
learned  women  have  lost  all  man- 
ner of  credit  by  their  imperti- 
nent talkativeness  and  conceit  of 
themselves ;  but  there  is  an  easy 
remedy  for  this,  if  you  come  to 
consider  that,  after  all  the  pains  you 
may  be  at,  you  can  never  arrive  in 
point  of  learning  to  the  perfection 
of  a  schoolboy."  But  this  is  not 
so  bad  as  the  warning  of  sleeker 
moralists,  who  counselled  women 
very  seriously  against  any  exercise 
of  mind  because  men  did  not  like 
it,  and  it  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
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getting  married.  Any  stain  for  wo- 
man's pretty  fingers  but  the  stain 
of  ink  !  was  the  cry  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  had  been  for  a  century  at 
least.  Clever  women  have  had  a  sad 
time  of  it  since  literature  was  litera- 
ture, and  perhaps,  for  the  reasons 
we  have  suggested,  not  without  fault 
of  their  own.  Singularity  suits  no 
one,  and  especially  it  does  not  suit 
women.  Now  we  think  progress 
has  done  this  for  them — cultivated 
cleverness  no  longer  provokes  to 
conceit  or  eccentricity.  The  whole 
sex  has  made  intellectual  advance. 
There  must  always  be  fools,  but  we 
know  no  class  of  simpletons  to  be 
addressed  as  "beauteous  innocents," 
and  openly  cajoled  into  piety  by  For- 
dyce's  argument,  that  never  does  a 
fine  woman  strike  more  deeply  than 
when  composed  into  pious  recol- 
lection. At  all  times,  by  throwing 
off  the  reserve  and  retirement  be- 
coming their  sex,  women  could  both 
assert  and  prove  their  powers  ;  but 
progress  has  relieved  them  from 
an  enormous  disadvantage.  They 
can  use  them,  and  even  turn  them 
to  account  now,  naturally,  quietly, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  with- 
out exciting  injurious  notice,  with- 
out instilling  such  a  sense  of  odd- 
ity and  singularity  as  to  affect 
the  manner,  and  often  more  than 
the  manner,  detrimentally ;  either 
through  conceit,  or  shyness,  or  ef- 
frontery, or  simple  awkwardness, 
and  contempt  for  the  graces  of  the 
sex — a  contempt  which  comes  to 
no  woman  by  nature,  but  which 
has  often  been  assumed,  in  hopeless 
defiance. 

Not  that  critics  have  given  up 
the  subject  of  the  nature  and  limits 
of  women's  intellect.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  sometimes  would  appear 
that  Pope's  aphorism  is  reversed, 
and  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  woman.  We  counted  no 
fewer  than  three  articles  in  a  late 
number  of  a  popular  journal  devoted 
to  this  one  theme,  and  penned  with 
a  caustic  earnestness  of  purpose  that 
suggests  a  division  of  the  sexes  be- 
yond the  pale  of  ritualism.  Nor 


have  women  themselves  ceased  to 
damage  their  own  cause.  All  the 
folly,  in  fact,  of  both  sexes  has  ex- 
ercised itself  on  the  position  of 
women.  Lecturers,  male  and  fe- 
male, discuss  woman,  her  nature 
and  her  mission,  as  though  she 
were  some  abstract  animal,  instead 
of  being  half  the  human  race ;  while 
not  a  few  transcendentalists  despise 
a  partnership  of  rights  to  assert  an 
aptitude  for  universal  dominion, 
and  would  reduce  man  to  the  ser- 
vitude of  which  Cuddie  Headrigg 
was  so  sensible,  who  had  all  his  life 
been  trodden  down  by  women. 
"There  was  first  my  mither,  then 
there  was  Leddy  Margaret,  didna 
let  me  ca'  my  soul  my  ain ;  and  now 
I  hae  gotten  a  wife,  and  she's  like 
to  tak'  the  guiding  o'  me  a'the- 
gither."  Jenny  only  anticipates 
much  feminine  pretension  of  our 
age  in  her  reply,  "  And  amna  I  the 
best  guide  ever  ye  had  in  a'  your 
life  1 " 

It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the 
clamourers  for  women's  rights,  whe- 
ther in  America  or  at  home,  have 
not  told  more  injuriously  than  they 
have  upon  the  steady  advance  in 
power  and  position  of  rational  fem- 
inine intellect ;  of  clever  women 
who  accept  their  powers  for  what 
they  are,  and  turn  them  to  domes- 
tic, social,  and  marketable  account, 
as  they  would  rank,  fortune,  or  any 
other  providential  gift,  and  with 
no  more  spirit  of  bravado  or  fear 
of  outraging  convention  than  men 
experience. 

It  is  within  fifty  years  that  a 
woman  of  unusual  parts,  has  been 
able  to  give  her  intellect  its  fullest 
development  in  its  most  appropriate 
field,  and  yet  live  in  society  without 
having  her  occupations  treated  as  a 
bar  of  separation.  This  is  a  step 
indeed  ;  and  a  greater  approach  to 
the  equality  of  the  sexes,  so  much 
talked  of  by  transcendental  ladies, 
than  anything  yet  arrived  at.  It  is  a 
late  triumph  of  womanhood  that  a 
woman  should  write  as  an  habitual 
occupation,  and  yet  have  no  sense 
of  being  a  star  or  a  special  object  of 
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attention  on  that  account.  It  is 
this  class  who  form  the  real  protec- 
tion of  their  sex  against  the  satire 
and  cynicism  which  every  attempt 
at  intellectual  advance  has  always 
awakened. 

The  world  has  never  been  with- 
out its  authoresses  ;  the  impulse  is 
too  natural  for  absolute  repression. 
But  their  position  before  this  period 
was  not  an  enviable  one,  unless 
backed  by  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion, which  endorses  everything; 
find  they  were  so  few  in  number, 
and  so  marked  by  circumstances — 
£ome  which  they  could  not  help, 
and  some  of  their  own  making — 
that  quiet  women,  whatever  their 
ability,  shrank  from  connection 
with  them.  In  his  *  Family  Pen/ 
Isaac  Taylor  notes  it  as  an  intellec- 
tual peculiarity  of  midland  counties' 
Dissent  that  an  authoress  found  an 
honourable  and  natural  place  among 
its  members,  and  could  retain  her 
distinctly  feminine  character  among 
them.  Miss  Austen  so  recoiled  from 
the  publicity  which  at  her  time  was 
associated  with  authorship,  that 
she  rigidly  declined  using  her  suc- 
cess as  an  entrance  to  brilliant  so- 
ciety, and  refused  to  meet  Madame 
de  Stael,  regarding  such  an  encounter 
as  a  step  out  of  the  seclusion  which 
she  valued  more  than  fame.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  the  only  resource 
for  intellectual  and  accomplished 
women  driven  to  do  something  for 
their  support  was  tuition  ;  neither 
imagination  nor  experience  had  any 
other  suggestion.  The  ordinary 
grievance  attached  to  this  solitary 
refuge  is,  that  women  are  driven  to 
it  whose  intellect  is  not  equal  to  the 
demands  of  such  a  calling.  These 
we  pity  very  much ;  but  it  is  so 
much  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
feebleness  and  incompetence  should 
be  at  a  nonplus  when  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  that  we  can 
hardly  look  forward  to  a  state  of 
society  when  it  shall  be  otherwise  : 
nor  do  we  consider  the  suggestion 
of  "  S.  G.  0."  to  all  poor  and  help- 
less ladies  to  turn  ladies' -maids, 
however  plausible,  a  practical  solu- 


tion of  the  difficulty,  as  there  are 
probably  more  incompetent  gover- 
nesses than  there  are  fine  ladies 
open  to  their  services.  But  our 
present  business  is  with  a  much 
smaller  and  more  select  class — with 
ladies  who  are  not  too  stupid  but 
too  clever  and  original  for  gover- 
nesses. All  that  approaches  to 
genius  and  originality  cannot  be 
imparted — not  even  the  faculty  of 
analysis ;  while  these  innate  powers 
constantly  interfere  both  with  apt- 
itude and  inclination  for  teaching, 
which  is  necessarily  slow  in  its 
processes.  A  good  scholar  makes 
good  scholars,  and  in  lesser  fem- 
inine degree,  all  accuracy  and 
definiteness  of  knowledge  can 
communicate  itself.  All  that  we 
term  acquirement  can  be  passed 
on,  but  qualities  ingrain  and  spe- 
cial are  in  a  main  degree  incom- 
municable. In  a  general  sense,  of 
course,  it  is  elevating  to  live  with 
superior  minds,  and  an  immense 
advantage  to  have  free  intercourse 
with  them — that  is,  if  there  are  kin- 
dred qualities  in  the  recipient :  but 
the  position  of  a  governess,  bound 
by  her  contract  to  impart  specific 
instruction,  interferes  with  this  in- 
direct accidental  benefit.  People 
must  be  absolutely  free  to  choose 
their  own  methods,  and  they  must 
be  independent  and  master  of  the 
position,  to  influence  others  through 
their  choicest,  most  individual  gifts. 
The  master  and  mistress  of  a  house- 
hold ought  to  be  the  heads  of  it. 
A  great  deal  of  inevitable  injustice 
follows  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  clever  subordinates  find  them- 
selves kept  down  by  inferior  in- 
telligences. In  fact,  the  ideal 
governess  ought  not  to  be  a  student 
of  character  in  any  marked  degree. 
None  of  us,  if  we  knew  it,  would 
receive  a  stranger  into  our  house- 
hold to  whom  all  our  faults 
and  weaknesses  would  soon  be 
a  printed  book.  Such  misplaced 
discernment  must  be  a  source  of 
suspicion  and  unhappiness  to  all 
parties.  Nor  should  the  governess 
occupy  herself  too  sedulously  with 
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the  characters  of  the  children  under 
her  charge.  The  habit  of  reading 
character  often  tends  to  a  sort  of 
fatalism,  and  is  opposed  to  that 
passion  for  instilling  and  imparting 
and  moulding  which  constitute  the 
born  teacher.  Yet  these  incon- 
venient qualities,  exercised  in  an 
appropriate  field,  constitute  the 
great  charm  and  chief  power  of 
many  a  successful  authoress,  who 
is  likely  also  to  be  a  much  more 
amiable  character  when  her  gifts 
bring  her  credit  and  fortune,  than 
when  they  keep  her,  according  to 
her  temperament,  in  perpetual  hot 
water  or  anxious  mistrust. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train 
of  thought  by  the  reperusal  of  a 
little  book  once  familiar  to  us 
which  chance  brought  again  in 
our  way.  It  is  dated  forty  years 
back,  and  contains  an  experience 
of  governess -life  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  since.  It  bears  the  expres- 
sive title  of  '  Dependence,'  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  genuine  letters 
detailing  the  feelings  and  events  of 
a  course  of  anxious  years.  There 
is  a  graphic  power  and  an  un- 
mistakable reality  about  these  let- 
ters which  constitute  them  a  piece 
of  autobiography  of  no  common 
merit.  The  impression  we  get  of  the 
writer  from  the  book  itself  is  con- 
firmed by  the  mention  we  find  of 
her  in  a  short  record  of  travel  writ- 
ten several  years  later  by  an  Ameri- 
can Professor,  who  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  lady  as  wife  of  his  uncle, 
the  clergyman  to  whom  most  of  the 
letters  in  'Dependence'  are  address- 
ed. He  finds  her  the  presiding  ge- 
nius of  an  English  parsonage,  every 
inmate  of  which  charms  him.  Of  her 
he  says :  "  My  aunt's  powers  of  con- 
versation were  such  as  it  has  not  been 
my  good  fortune  to  see  surpassed. 
Her  tender  sympathy  for  suffering, 
her  strong  love  of  justice,  her  lofty 
scorn  of  oppression,  at  once  flashed 
in  her  eye,  glowed  in  her  cheek, 
and  trembled  in  her  utterance. 
Though  remarkable  for  that  self- 
possession  so  common  to  all  well- 
bred  persons  in  England,  the  thrill- 


ing earnestness  of  her  deeper  tones 
reminded  me  of  what  I  had  read  of 
the  conversations  of  Mrs  Siddons." 
This  is  a  picture  of  a  remarkable 
woman,  but  not  one  best  fitted  for 
the  only  work  the  time  found  her 
to  do.  The  letters,  in  fact,  would 
be  too  painful  in  some  of  their 
humiliating  details,  but  for  the 
novel-like  consummation,  marriage 
— which  is  imminent  as  we  close 
the  page.  We  venture  to  illustrate 
our  subject  by  some  extracts  from 
the  book  in  question,  the  more  read 
ily  that  it  seems  to  have  failed  to 
excite  attention  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  ;  though  short  extracts 
can  never  do  justice  to  a  flowing 
epistolary  pen,  especially  when  held 
by  female  hand.  We  learn  that  the 
writer  is  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man— a  scholar,  and  with  habits 
acquired  by  intercourse  with  per- 
sons of  higher  rank  and  wealth 
than  his  own — who,  dying  while 
his  three  daughters  were  scarcely 
more  than  children,  left  them 
wholly  unprovided  for,  and  without 
those  accomplishments  indispens- 
able for  the  prizes  of  governess-life. 
We  can  all  remember  how  Miss  Aus- 
ten's immortal  Mrs  Elton  discusses 
these  prizes.  "  With  your  superior 
talents,"  she  says  to  Jane  Fairfax, 
"  you  have  a  right  to  move  in  the 
first  circles.  Your  musical  know- 
ledge alone  would  entitle  you  to 
name  your  own  terms  and  have  as 
many  rooms  as  you  like,  and  mix  in 
the  family  as  much  as  you  choose  ; 
that  is — I  do  not  know — if  you 
knew  the  harp  you  might  do  all 
that,  I  am  very  sure.  But  you 
sing  as  well  as  play.  Yes,  I  really 
believe  you  might,  even  without 
the  harp,  stipulate  for  what  you 
choose.  Of  all  houses  in  the  king- 
dom, Mrs  Bragge's  is  the  one  I 
would  most  wish  to  see  you  in. 
Wax-candles  in  the  schoolroom — 
you  may  imagine  how  desirable." 
It  was  the  want  of  the  harp,  and 
the  singing,  and  so  forth,  that  con- 
demned the  lady  before  us  to  do 
without  the  wax-candles  of  gover- 
ness-life. And  we  see  it  is  inevit- 
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able.  Her  powers,  such  as  they  are, 
excite  interest ;  but  she  could  not 
supply  a  definite  demand.  Thus 
she  writes  of  her  first  application,  at 
the  age,  as  we  guess  her  at,  of  little 
more  than  twenty  :  "  I  could  not 
honestly  tell  Mrs  Danvers  [we  sup- 
ply a  body  to  initial  letters,  which 
confuse  the  reader  of  the  book 
kself]  that  I  was  competent  in 
any  way  to  the  instruction  of  girls 
so  far  advanced  as  she  represents 
her  eldest  daughters;  but  my  ig- 
norance of  music  was  the  bar  she 
could  not  get  over.  The  correspond- 
ence that  I  had  with  Mrs  Danvers 
prepossessed  me  very  much  in  her 
favour.  After  writing  her  an  ac- 
count of  myself,  and  all  my  wonder- 
ful perfections,  she  says, — '  I  have 
perused  and  reperused  your  letter, 
v/ith  increased  regret  that  such  a 
nind  should  be  rejected  merely  for 
the  sake  of  frivolous  accomplish- 
ments.' "  She  is  conscious  of  talent, 
but  it  never  seems  the  right  sort 
for  the  calling  she  is  forced  into. 
''What  shall  I  do?"  she  asks.  "Am 
I  always  destined  to  undertake 
things  which  I  am  incapable  of 
performing  ]  I  am  half  inclined 
even  now  to  write  and  tell  Mrs 
Venn  all  I  know  of  my  incapabil- 
ities and  deficiencies.  I  did  not 
willingly  deceive  her,  if  I  have 
clone  it.  I  am  aware  there  is  some- 
thing about  me  which  gives  people 
a  higher  idea  of  my  qualifications 
than  they  merit.  I  do,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  lament  this  ; 
for  I  see  no  good  in  being  able  to 
impose  upon  people.  It  is  a  talent  I 
possess  in  common  with  Miss  Teach- 
'(3m ;  there  is  only  this  difference — 
she  does  it  from  design  j  I  never 
advance  a  syllable  for  the  purpose." 
The  Miss  Teach'em  here  mention- 
ed is  put  before  her  as  a  model  gover- 
ness. Her  able  dissection  of  this 
character  points  out  another  voca- 
tion for  the  young  aspirant,  if  such 
Lad  been  open  to  her. 

"She  spoke  to  me  without  reserve, 
and  she  seemed  perfectly  to  understand 
the  present  state  of  things.  '  Preten- 
sion is  the  order  of  the  day,'  she  said, 
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'  and  those  who  cannot  make  any  must 
not  expect  to  succeed.'  I  am  sure  she 
is  right.  I  need  only  look  at  that  odious 
Miss  Teach'em  to  be  convinced  of  it. 
She  is  all  pretension,  and  see  how  she 
succeeds  in  establishing  her  own  import- 
ance !  I  see  more  of  her  than  of  anybody 
I  think.  I  believe  it  is  Burns  who  corn- 
plains  somewhere,  that  if  he  happens  to 
like  a  few  persons  they  are  scattered 
all  over  the  world  directly  ;  whereas, 
if  there  be  a  miscreant  that  he  hates 
heartily,  he  is  sure  to  be  pushed  against 
him  in  one  way  or  other  all  through 
life.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  pushed 
against  Miss  Teach'em  all  through  life. 
I  could  hardly  help  smiling  the  other 
day  when  Mrs  Lane,  in  pure  kindness, 
invited  her  here  to  bear  me  company  in 
their  absence.  I  found  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  convince  her  that  I  had  much 
rather  be  alone.  She  told  me  I  ought 
to  derive  so  much  benefit  from  the  so- 
ciety of  such  a  person,  and  so  on. 

"Well,  1  thought  1  would  try  to  ex- 
tract some  good  from  her,  as  a  sort  of 
reward  for  the  penance  1  was  doomed  to 
undergo  in  her  society  the  whole  day 
long.  I  thought  she  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  give  me  some  hints  on  the  best 
means  of  managing  children.  I  would 
not  learn  her  art  of  managing  their 
parents  if  I  could  ;  and  j-et  that,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  secret  of  her  success.  I 
tried  in  vain.  She  really  can  do  no- 
thing but  talk ;  and  all  her<talk  is  about 
herself  and  her  plans,  and  what  people 
have  said  of  them,  and  how  wonderfully 
she  had  succeeded  wherever  she  had 
been,  and  how  anxious  all  parents  were 
to  have  her.  I  sat  silently  wondering 
that  she  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
pretend  even  before  me  ;  but  long  habit 
has  made  it  her  nature.  "What  a  labour 
and  toil  it  must  have  been  to  her  at 
first  to  make  believe  all  the  day  long  ! 
It  is  well  for  her  that  the  parents  of  her 
pupils  are  more  easily  induced  to  believe 
in  the  wonderful  merits  she  lays  claim 
to  than  I  am.  Education  with  her  con- 
sists in  learning  a  certain  number  of 
lessons  and  languages.  I  said  some- 
thing of  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and 
improvement  of  the  character,  but  she 
gave  me  to  understand  that  a  governess 
had  nothing  to  do  with  these.  I  said  I 
had  thought  they  were  of  the  first  con- 
sequence. '  Oh,  certainly ; '  but  she  as- 
sured me,  and  perhaps  too  truly,  that 
parents  always  inquired  more  particu- 
larly about  what  accomplishments  you 
could  teach  their  children  than  what 
principles  you  would  implant  in  them." 

Tutors  and  governesses   cannot 
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help  being  unjust  towards  the  par- 
ents. They  assume,  from  the  fact 
that  principles  are  more  important 
than  accomplishments,  that  their 
own  shortcomings  should  be  ex- 
cused on  condition  of  implanting  a 
higher  tone  of  feeling ;  but  parents 
naturally  expect  to  infuse  this 
through  their  own  influence.  It  is 
in  the  technicalities  of  education 
that  they  want  assistance.  These 
technical  deficiences  seem  to  have 
thrown  the  lady  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  governess -life,  and  some- 
times brought  her  into  circum- 
stances more  favourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  remarkable  letter- 
writing  talent,  than  to  present  ease 
and  comfort.  She  never  falls  into 
commonplace  situations  or  among 
commonplace  people.  The  first 
family  she  engages  herself  to  is 
Irish;  fashionable  and  even  elegant 
in  manner,  but  disorderly  and  Irish 
to  a  typical  and,  we  believe,  obso- 
lete degree  :  where  an  appeal  to  the 
maid  for  a  window-blind  is  most 
complacently  answered  by  a  petti- 
coat ;  where  her  missing  clothes 
for  the  wash  are  found,  after  long 
search,  transmuted  by  the  servants 
into  a  pillow ;  and 

"  where,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
kitchen,  nothing  is  in  order  —  every- 
thing is  done  by  chance  ;  and  for  our 
daily  food  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  dirty- 
looking  old  Irishwoman,  who  presides 
in  the  kitchen  in  the  quality  of  cook — 
and  she  resembles  nothing  I  ever  saw 
before  in  human  shape.  She  might  do 
duty  for  one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth, 
without  any  dressing  but  her  ordinary 
attire.  Well,  after  two  or  three  days, 
imagine  me  sitting  at  two  o'clock  wait- 
ing for  the  children's  dinner  to  be  sent 
up.  The  footman  knows  nothing  about 
it,  but  calls  to  the  kitchen.  '  Sure,  the 
mistress  never  ordered  any  ! '  *  Well, 
send  up  something.'  '  But  there  is  no- 
thing.' At  length,  after  a  good  deal  of 
subterranean  grumbling,  the  scraps  of 
the  day  before  are  sent  up.  .  .  .  But 
this  is  nothing  to  the  want  of  fire. 
Twice  in  the  first  month  of  my  being 
here  we  had  no  fire  in  the  schoolroom, 
because  the  mistress  had  forgotten  to  or- 
der anv  coals,  and  there  were  not  enough 
in  the  house  to  cook  the  dinner.  Only 


imagine  me  wrapt  up  in  shawls,  and 
the  poor  children  with  benumbed  fingers, 
and  their  mamma  assuring  them  '  that 
being  cold  was  all  a  fancy — young  people 
ought  to  be  warm ; '  and  then  asking  if 
the  carriage  was  ready  ;  for  somehow  or 
other  she  never  forgets  to  order  that, 
however  short  her  memory  about  other 
things. " 

And  yet  this  mamma  is  so  parti- 
cular about  the  true  Parisian  accent 
that  the  children  are  not  allowed 
to  read  French  to  their  English 
governess.  The  book  furnishes 
half-a-dozen  effective  openings  for 
a  lady's  novel.  There  is  the  dis- 
tinct portraiture  of  the  central  fig- 
ures of  the  scene,  set  off  by  a  feli- 
citous choice  of  surrounding  detail, 
never  degenerating  into  that  cata- 
logue of  inventory  minuteness  so 
often  fatal  to  epistolary  description  : 
there  is  that  fine  confidence  in  the 
reading  of  a  physiognomy  so  essen- 
tial to  the  novelist,  however  unde- 
sirable as  a  practical  guide  ;  that 
eye  for  character,  that  passion  for 
human  nature  under  any  trappings, 
that  aplomb  and  decision  of  opin- 
ion, that  general  sharpness  of  de- 
finition and  distinctness  of  view, 
whether  into  things  or  notions, 
which  we  see  in  the  born  author, 
and  which  contribute  to  make  the 
pen  a  natural  and  at  once  familiar 
instrument  to  minds  of  this  order, 
who  can  extract  a  flavour  of  ro- 
mance and  adventure  out  of  the 
driest  forms  of  life.  However 
silent  and  solitary,  the  hours  passed 
by  this  wasted  novelist  in  the  even- 
ing seclusion  of  her  schoolroom, 
the  day  has  generally  furnished 
her  with  some  subject  for  the  even- 
ing letter  which  is  to  hold  her  in 
communion  and  sympathy  with 
her  kind.  Here  is  an  episode.  An 
Irish  apple-woman  at  a  stall  round 
the  corner  excites  her  attention. 
The  old  woman  presents  an  apple 
to  the  children  of  her  compatriots, 
and  refuses  payment,  because  it 
does  her  heart  good  to  see  the 
ladies  step  into  their  elegant  car- 
riage every  day.  This  disinterest- 
edness is  enough  to  awaken  our 
young  friend's  sympathy  and  curio- 
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sity.  After  a  time  she  learns  her 
history,  which  she  amuses  herself 
with  reporting  to  her  friend. 

"  1  then  asked  her,  what  I  had  long 
\v  ished  to  know,  how  she  came  to  leave  a 
country  that  she  loved  so  much,  and  to 
take  up  her  abode  here?  She  told  me 
she  was  a  widow  with  one  son,  and  he 
left  her  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London. 
She  heard  from  him  sometimes,  and  she 
had  reason  to  fear  he  had  formed  some 
bad  connections  ;  so  she  sold  all  that 
she  had,  and  came  over  with  a  good  bit 
of  money  to  take  care  of  him.  She 
found  her  son  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  a  very  worthless  woman  that  he 
had  found  in  the  streets.  She  tried  to 
break  off  the  match,  but  she  could  not. 
'  Mother, '  said  he,  '  I  love  her  ;  I  love 
her  even  better  than  I  do  you.'  'Hard 
words  these  were  for  a  mother  to  hear  ; 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  leave  my 
poor  lad,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  ensnared 
past  help.  So  he  married  her,  and  I  lived 
\vith  them,  and  kept  my  own  money  in 
my  purse  at  the  bottom  of  my  box  ;  and 
sometimes  his  wife  would  be  a  bit  kind 
to  him,  and  then  my  heart  was  all  open 
to  her  ;  and  then  she  would  keep  out  all 
night  with  her  bad  friends,  and  my  poor 
Lid,  when  he  came  home,  would  lay  his 
head  down  upon  the  table  for  hours  to- 
gether, and  when  he  looked  up  he  would 
say,  "  Mother,  don't  look  at  me."  Some- 
times he  would  say,  "I  shall  not  bear 
t.iis  long,"  for  he  felt  within  him  that  it 
could  not  last.  I  was  always  there  when 
lie  came  home  from  his  work,  and  he 
did  not  sicken  for  the  want  of  anything  ; 
l-ut  he  pined  away  —  his  heart  was 
broken  within  him. 

"  'Just  before  he  died  his  wife  came 
in.  She  had  been  away  for  several  days, 
f  >r  she  never  came  home  but  when  she 
v  anted  to  get  some  money.  She  looked 
at  him  as  he  lay  in  bed,  arid  she  seemed 
to  know  how  it  was  without  asking,  for 
she  went  to  his  clothes  and  felt  in  the 
pockets.  He  saw  her,  and  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  the  words  died  in  his  throat. 
She  muttered  a  curse  on  my  poor  boy  as 
1  e  lay  dying,  because  there  was  no  money 
i;i  his  pockets,  and  she  went  out  of  the 
room.  I  did  not  heed  where  she  went, 
i;or  could  I,  when  the  lad  fixed  his  eyes 
c  n  me,  and  grasped  my  hand  and  died. 
Well,  I  thought  I  would  bury  him  de- 
cently, for  I  had  still  a  bit  of  money  in 
my  purse  ;  but  when  I  came  to  look, 
L  either  purse  nor  money  was  there.  She 
Lad  gone  to  my  box  when  she  found  no 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  she  had  not 
1 3ft  me  a  sixpence.  For  all  that,  he  had 


a  decent  burial ;  and  I  sold  all  that  I 
could,  and  with  the  help  of  my  friends  I 
got  this  sitting,  which  I  had  set  my 
heart  upon  because  it  is  so  near  to  the 
churchyard  where  my  boy  lies ;  and 
every  night,  before  I  go  home,  I  go 
down  and  look  at  his  grave— it  comforts 
my  heart  to  see  so  much  of  him.'" 

The  old  woman's  story  goes  on 
to  say  that  she  might  return  to  her 
own  country,  for  lately  she  had  re- 
cognised a  gentleman  compromised 
in  the  Irish  rebellion,  who,  to 
get  her  out  of  London,  had  offered 
to  pay  her  expenses  back  ;  but 
"  I  could  not  leave  my  boy.  Where 
his  bones  lie,  there  shall  mine  lie." 

"Now  I  hope,"  the  warm-hearted 
narrator  goes  on  to  say — "now  I 
hope  this  story  will  touch  you  more 
than  it  did  Mrs  O'Brien.  I  was  quite 
full  of  it,  and  expected  I  should  cer- 
tainly do  the  poor  creature  some  good 
by  telling  her.  She  heard  me  with  list- 
less apathy,  and  only  '  wondered  how  I 
could  stop  to  talk  to  an  old  apple - 
woman  in  the  street.'  'She  is  just  at 
the  door — at  least  just  at  the  corner.' 
'  Oh  yes ;  I  know  where  she  is.  I  am 
surprised  that  these  kind  of  persons  are 
suffered  to  set  up  their  stalls  in  the 
street.  She  cannot  expect  much  custom 
for  her  apples  in  such  a  neighbourhood 
as  this.'  'The  churchyard  is  just  at 
the  bottom  of  the  street,  where  her 

son '      '  Oh  yes,   I  remember  ;  and 

you  are  simple  enough  to  believe  her 
story.'  I  said  not  another  word.  I 
looked,  for  I  felt,  ashamed  of  myself ;  but 
it  was  at  having  made  such  a  mistake  as 
to  tell  my  story  to  her.  I  could  pledge 
my  life  on  the  truth  of  the  old  woman, 
and  so  would  you  if  you  had  heard  her 
tell  the  story  herself." 

The  girl  who  could  write  this 
story  would  be  sure  to  tell  it  well ; 
so  that  she  might  well  wonder  at  Mrs 
O'Brien's  apathy  ;  but  still  we  see 
powers  misapplied.  Conversational 
gifts  need  an  appropriate  field.  We 
have  been  told  lately  that  nobody 
can  tell  a  story  well  without  the 
vantage-ground  of  position.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  eloquence  of 
any  kind  more  painfully  deprived 
of  its  chances  than  in  the  position 
of  an  English  governess.  Not  ven- 
turing across  the  seas  with  her  Irish 
employer,  we  have  further  insight 
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into  the  experience  so  popular  in 
fiction,  so  painful  and  often  humili- 
ating in  real  life,  of  seeking  a  new 
situation.  A  dependant's  involun- 
tary study  of  character  imparts  no 
courage,  nor,  in  fact,  any  practical 
advantage.  "I  never  see  a  cloud 
on  any  one's  brow,"  she  somewhere 
says,  "that  I  do  not  expect  it  to 
burst  on  my  head."  This  poor 
young  thing  trembles  under  the  or- 
deal of  interviews  with  cold  unpity- 
ing  strangers,  and  indemnifies  her- 
self for  what  she  undergoes  by  the 
necessary  relief  of  a  narrative  of 
looks,  tones,  and  bargainings  end- 
ing in  disappointment.  Her  powers 
are  recognised,  but  they  only  in- 
volve her  in  hard  tasks.  Relying 
upon  them,  a  certain  religious  pa- 
troness betrays  her  into  the  family 
of  a  virago  terrible  to  live  with. 
The  children  are  being  brought  up 
as  heathens,  though  the  father  is  a 
distinguished  professor;  and  a  re- 
ligious profession  with  our  young 
friend  excites  a  reverence  and  ad- 
miration which  often  curiously  clash 
with  her  irrepressible  penetration. 
As  she  approaches  her  unknown 
sphere  of  action,  oppressed  with 
nervous  fears,  she  exclaims,  "Why 
should  I  tremble  so  much  1  Why 
should  I  have  such  a  horror  of 
the  place  1  They  are  but  human 
beings  that  I  am  about  to  encoun- 
ter ;  and  have  I  not  been  told  on 
very  good  authority  that  the  tone  of 
my  voice  is  sufficient  to  interest  any 
one  and  subdue  all  things'?"  But 
her  misgivings  are  prophetic.  After 
a  terrible  journey  by  land  and  sea 
she  arrives  late  before  a  dismal 
house — "painted black,  I  thought." 

"  The  parlour-door  was  opened,  and  I 
saw  my  two  pupils,  who  sat  in  mute 
amazement  by  the  fire.  Their  mother 
then  rose  and  pushed  a  chair  towards 
me  in  a  most  awkward  and  ungracious 
manner.  I  had  not  been  used  to  see 
such  uncouthness ;  and  not  quite  cer- 
tain of  her  identity,  I  said,  with  a  slight 
curtsy,  '  I  presume  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mrs  Sowerby.'  '  Yes,'  she 
grumbled  in  an  indistinct  manner ;  but 
that  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  loss  of 
her  front  teeth.  I  could  not  disguise 


from  myself  that  mjT  coming  was  very 
unwelcome  to  her,  if  I  might  interpret 
her  most  forbidding  manner  and  looks. 
I  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  most 
devoutly  hoping  that  all  my  fancied 
skill  in  physiognomy  might  prove  false  ; 
for  if  either  I  or  Lavater  have  an  atom 
of  truth  in  our  science,  there  never  was 
a  more  unpropitious  countenance  for  a 
poor  dependant  to  contemplate. 

"  Finding  she  had  taken  up  the  poker 
to  mend  the  fire,  which  wanted  no  such 
assistance,  I  fancied  her  silence  might 
proceed  from  the  mere  awkwardness  of 
a  person  unused  to  strangers  ;  so  I  con- 
tinued to  hope  Mr  Sowerby  was  well. 
'  Yes,  he  is  well  enough.  He  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  way,  but  he  seldom  is 
when  he  is  wanted.  He  knew  you  were 
coming  to-day,  but  he  said  the  water 
would  be  so  rough  you  could  not  cross.' 
This  was  delivered  with  effort,  and  in  a 
most  ungracious  manner;  but  it  opened 
a  subject  for  me  to  speak  upon,  so  I 
told  the  horrors  of  my  journey,  to  all 
of  which  she  made  little  or  no  reply. 
Almost  in  despair,  I  began  to  try  my 
powers  upon  the  children,  but  the}'  were 
equally  chilling  and  inaccessible.  I  had 
just  settled  it  in  my  own  mind  that  I 
had  never  seen  such  children  before,  and 
that  both  they  and  their  mother  were 
more  disagreeable  than  anything  I  had 
ever  imagined,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  their  father  entered.  He  is  a  middle- 
aged  man,  of  a  most  kind  and  benign 
aspect ;  his  whole  face  was  radiant  with 
good-nature.  Neither  his  mind  nor  his 
manners  have  had  much  cultivation.  He 
has  never,  as  he  has  since  told  me,  been 
to  any  school ;  but  he  is  well  versed  in 
the  school  of  Christ.  There  he  had 
learned  to  extend  the  hand  of  kindness 
and  even  welcome  to  a  stranger.  .  .  . 
I  inquired  about  Mrs  St  Clair  ;  and  the 
only  time  that  the  lady  of  the  house 
joined  in  the  conversation  was  when  she 
observed,  with  some  eagerness,  that  she 
had  been  some  days  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  but  she  was  afraid  to  cross  in 
such  weather — meaning  evidently  to  infer 
that  it  was  a  most  unfeminine  thing  in 
me  to  come ;  and  she  looked  all  manner 
of  reproach  at  me.  I  could  hardly  help 
smiling,  even  in  the  very  bitterness  of 
my  heart ;  but  I  said  something  of  my 
inexperience  of  the  water  having  made 
me  courageous,  perhaps  from  not  know- 
ing the  danger.  How  shall  I  vegetate 
with  such  a  woman  ?  How  came  I  here  ? 
Against  her  will,  I  must  suppose ;  and 
how  strange  that  seems !  My  position 
here  is  a  most  extraordinary  one." 

In  fact,  Mr  Sowerby  and  Mrs  St 
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Clair  between  them  had  smuggled 
a  governess  into  the  house ;  and  she 
is  instructed  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
stay  so  long  as  she  feels  she  is  doing 
good  to  the  children.  These  chil- 
dren tell  her  that  mamma  says  papa 
is  a  Methodist.  "And  what  is  a 
Methodist,  my  dear?"  "I  don't 
know,"  said  the  little  creature ; 
'*  but  I  think  it  is  a  naughty  thing." 
<:  But  you  do  not  think  your  papa 
is  naughty  ?"  she  repeated.  "  Mam- 
ma says  he  is  a  Methodist."  I 
only  answered,  "Your  papa  is  a 
{;-ood  man." 

Mr  Sowerby  has  a  miserable  time 
of  it.  But  we  should  pity  him  the 
more  but  for  one  fact  that  comes 
out.  She  sits  and  wonders  at  first 
how  such  a  marriage  ever  came 
about,  but  supposes  he  married  her 
at  an  age  when 

"  Folly  and  innocence  are  so  alike  ; 
The  difference,  though  essential,  fails  to 
strike." 

But  adds,  before  long — - 

"  I  must  tell  you  I  have  heard  it  said 
•that  he  deserves  the  bitter  cup  he  is 
drinking,  for  he  threw  away  an  affection 
that  would  have  made  him  happy.  He 
met  with  this  woman  when  there  was 
some  little  difference  between  him  and 
the  other.  She  was  a  forsaken  old  maid, 
and  her  connections  being  higher  than 
his  own,  he  was  pleased  with  the  atten- 
tions they  paid  him.  He  was  flattered 
by  the  advances  she  made,  and  her 
friends  all  helped  to  persuade  him  she 
\vas  in  love  with  him,  for  they  had  long 
found  her  a  disagreeable  burden  upon 
their  hands ;  so  in  an  evil  hour  he  mar- 
ried her.  'Oh  what  wretches  [this  to 
the  lover]  you  men  are,  even  the  very 
best !  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of 
that  faithful  love  which  has  induced  the 
r>oor  forsaken  lady  to  remain  single.  I 
think  if  I  could  meet  with  her  I  should 
be  tempted  to  let  her  know  how  amply 
she  is  avenged.' " 

A  fear  of  being  thought  change- 
able by  her  friends,  and  the  hor- 
ror of  having  to  seek  for  a  new 
home,  induce  her  to  remain  while 
it  is  possible.  She  has  friends  in 
the  neighbourhood,  spends  the  day 
at  Christhouse,  and  Lady  Bertram 
and  the  rest  are  so  kind  and  cordial 
that  she  feels  quite  at  ease,  and, 


"  as  you  would  call  it,"  has  great 
success  in  talking.  Her  patroness 
addressing  the  young  ladies  about 
her, — "  Now  you  see  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  often  told  you,  the 
great  advantage  of  the  society  of 
clever  and  sensible  men.  Miss 
C.  has  had  this  advantage."  And, 
in  fact,  Miss  C.  (our  friend)  owns 
to  a  liking  for  gentlemen's  society. 
"  Tell  it  not  in  the  market-place," 
she  writes  to  Miss  Dash,  "  but  I 
like  the  conversation  of  men  better 
than  that  of  women.  Besides,  men 
do  not  so  much  ask  what  you  know 
as  what  you  are;  and  then  they  are 
so  conveniently  blind  to  all  the 
faults  of  our  sex  but  those  of  ped- 
antry and  dogmatism — they  fancy 
themselves  so  quick  -  sighted  in 
judging  of  character,  and  it  is  so 
amusing  to  see  how  easily  they  are 
deceived."  The  redoubtable  Mrs 
Sowerby  in  time  becomes  unbear- 
able ;  so,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
the  father  of  her  pupils,  she  leaves. 
But  her  experience  of  the  intoler- 
able is  to  be  further  extended. 
Some  very  rich  people  living  in  a 
splendid  house  want  a  governess, 
she  is  recommended  to  them,  and 
is  invited  to  dine  and  to  be  looked 
at. 

"About  five  o'clock  on  Monday  I  set 
out  to  walk  through  the  snow  to  this 
splendid  mansion.  I  was  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  Mrs 
Tempest,  a  very  pleasing  woman.  She 
received  me  with  great  kindness  and 
cordiality.  There  was  a  timidity  and 
nervous  trepidation  about  her  whole 
manner  which  surprised  me  till  I  had 
seen  her  husband.  I  sat  with  her  for 
some  time  alone  ;  at  length  dinner  was 
announced,  and  as  I  rose  to  accompany 
her,  she  said,  '  I  do  hope  you  will  agree 
with  Mr  Tempest.  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  to  make  you  comfortable.'  I  had 
begun  to  hope  till  I  saw  him,  and  then 
I  soon  understood  that  he  wras  in  very 
deed  lord  and  master,  and  she  was  the 
very  dust  of  the  earth. 

"  He  was  already  seated  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  desired  us  both  to  take  our 
seats  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  he  had 
waited  long  enough  for  his  dinner.  Now 
I  thought  that  we  had  been  waiting  for 
Mm,  and  Mrs  Tempest  ventured  to  say 
that  he  was  later  than  usual  in  returning 
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home,  and  she  had  been  quite  faint  with 
staying  so  long.  He  was  graciously 
pleased  to  wonder  what  business  women 
who  stayed  at  home  and  did  nothing  had 
to  Avant  any  dinner  !  I  thought  1  had 
never  seen  such  a  bear ;  however,  I  said 
to  myself,  '  Let  me  not  judge  hastily — 
he  is  hungry,  and  out  of  humour ; '  so, 
after  eating  voraciously,  he  began  to  be 
what  he  called  agreeable.  '  So,  ma'am,' 
he  said,  addressing  me,  '  I  hear  you  have 
determined  to  leave  Mr  Sowerby.  He 
is  a  good  sort  of  man  enough,  but  I  un- 
derstand she  is  a  terrible  tigress.'  This 
was  a  subject  on  which  I  did  not  choose 
to  converse ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  expect 
an  answer,  I  said  that  I  left  Mrs  Sower- 
by in  about  a  month.  '  So  you  don't 
choose  to  tell  tales  out  of  school.  "Well, 
I  like  you  all  the  better  for  that ;  and, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  want  to 
hear  them  —  quite  enough  to  manage 
one's  own  wife  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
if  Mr  Sowerby  would  take  a  leaf  out  of 
my  book,  I'll  venture  to  say  he  would 
soon  cure  his  wife  of  all  her  devilry.' 

"He  went  on  in  this  way  with  very 
little  interruption  from  either  his  meek 
and  timid  wife  or  myself.  The  children 
came  to  my  relief.  He  took  occasion  to 
observe  that  they  would  have  been  very 
well  if  they  had  not  been  spoiled  by  the 
folly  of  their  mother— 'but  all  that  you 
will  correct,'  he  said.  '  I  wish  them  to 
be  well  educated,  for  they  will  all  have 
very  handsome  fortunes,  and  I  wish 
them  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.' 
After  going  on  some  time  in  a  very  mag- 
nificent way,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that 
he  had  sufficiently  astonished  my  weak 
mind,  he  proceeded  to  'my  business,'  as 
he  called  it — the  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  impossible  to  give  you 
any  idea  of  his  grossness.  If  he  had 
been  driving  a  bargain  at  Smithfield  he 
could  not  have  been  worse.  '  I  tell  you 
what,  ma'am,  I  think  your  terms  very 
high;  you  must  lower  them  down  to 
mine,  and  then  I  shall  give  you  twenty 
pounds  more  than  I  ever  meant  to  give, 
or  than  you  have  any  right  to  expect.' 
I  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed  ; 
and  as  I  had  been  preparing  to  come 
away,  I  said,  '  Then,  sir,  I  believe  I 
have  no  occasion  to  trouble  you  any 
further.  I  wish  you  good  evening.' 
'  What !  you  won't  come  down  ?  Now 
take  my  advice  —take  a  week  to  consider. 
No  woman  is  capable  of  coming  to  a 
right  judgment  under  a  week. '  His  wife 
pressed  near  and  said,  '  Only  consider, 
Mr  Tempest,  how  very  little  it  is  for 
your  income.'  I  thought  he  would  have 
knocked  her  down.  'Do  you  think  I 


don't  know  what  1  am  about,  Mrs  Tern- 
pest  ?  Don't  you  know  that  I  can  have 
a  governess  sent  from  town  for  half  or 
a  quarter  of  what  1  propose — ay,  many 
that  would  jump  at  such  a  chance  ?  I 
am  not  going  to  be  bamboozled,  I  pro- 
mise you.'  I  made  my  parting  curtsy, 
but  he  followed  me  into  the  hall,  assur- 
ing me  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
about,  and  repeating  that  he  should  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  me  in  a  week,  and 
'then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  will 
see  your  own  interest,  ma'am,  too  well 
to  refuse.'  I  said  '  I  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  writing  to  Mrs  Tempest  on  Mon- 
day next,'  and  came  away." 

These  are  trying  encounters  to 
have  to  report  to  a  lover,  long- 
ing, but  as  yet  unable,  to  offer 
the  independence  of  a  home.  But 
there  are  other  themes  for  her  cor- 
respondence. She  has  to  give  her 
views  of  young  ladies  —  on  their 
duties,  and  on  feminine  manner 
and  sentiment  generally — on  which 
she  has  opinions  as  defined  and 
mature  as  on  everything  else.  We 
are  allowed  to  gather  that  the 
young  curate,  to  whom  these  let- 
ters are  mainly  addressed,  is  an  at- 
tractive person  to  the  ladies ;  and  as 
it  is  thought  expedient  not  to  talk 
of  an  engagement  which  may  be 
indefinite,  our  friend  has  evidently 
some  uneasy  moments,  which  lend 
a  force  to  her  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence of  all  unfeminine  display  of 
interest  in  his  direction.  These 
were  the  days  when  defiance  of 
propriety  took  the  form  of  Ger- 
man sentiment  instead  of  the  fast- 
ness of  modern  manners.  We  are 
led  to  suppose,  from  the  reflec- 
tions we  encounter  here,  that  in 
the  higher  middle-class  society  of 
that  day  there  was  fully  as  much 
room  for  the  strictures  of  thought- 
ful or  severe  judges  of  manner  as 
now,  though  it  is  common  among 
us  to  attribute  an  outpouring  of 
giddy  disregard  to  old-fashioned 
proprieties  as  a  special  token  of 
modern  degeneracy.  Very  much 
excellent  sense  is  uttered  in  these 
pages,  of  which  the  following  sen- 
tence, worthy  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  She 
is  commending  a  sister  "  who  has 
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strong  affections,  but  is  quite 
free  from  that  sort  of  passionate 
disposition  which  would  make  her 
4  fall  in  love,'  as  the  common  phrase 
is.  If  you  observe  the  female 
characters  that  fall  in  your  way, 
you  will  find  that  a  woman  of 
strong  passions  has  always  a  cold 
heart.  I  do  not  know  if  the  rule 
is  the  same  with  the  other  sex,  but 
I  have  never  seen  an  exception  to 
it  in  my  own.  A  woman  of  fiery 
passions  is  happily  a  monster,  and 
she  is  invariably  destitute  of  nat- 
ural affection."  Our  friend  in  the 
solitude  of  her  schoolroom  might 
well  be  anxious  on  this  score  for 
a  lover  in  the  world.  What  that 
solitude  was,  and  the  failure  of  all 
intellectual  'resource,  is  sometimes 
told  with  a  force  which  accounts 
to  us  for  the  unpleasing  traits  so 
often  connected  with  the  conven- 
tional governess.  It  is  not  a  train- 
ing to  make  woman  amiable,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  no  way  out  of 
the  life  visible  even  to  hope.  "  I 
may  talk  upon  paper,"  she  says, 
"  but  I  am  now  many  hours,  I 
might  almost  say  days,  without 
hearing  the  sound  of  my  own  voice. 
Who  would  take  me  for  the  same 
Miss  C.,  who  at  Bath  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  silent  for  five  min- 
utes ? "  Again :  "  This  has  been  a 
trying  summer  to  me.  I  have  not, 
it  is  true,  had  my  usual  anxiety  of 
seeking  where  to  be,  but  I  have 
tasted  all  the  horrors  of  complete 
solitude.  We  never  go  beyond  the 
garden ;  and  I  have  sometimes  felt 
that  I  should  be  afraid  to  go  be- 
yond its  walls.  The  children  are 
seldom  with  me  except  in  school 
hours,  and  there  is  not  one  single 
human  being  with  whom  I  can  ex- 
change a  word  like  conversation." 
At  another  time :  "  I  sometimes  see 
gay  company,  morning  visitors  or 
dinner  company,  walking  below. 
I  hear  them  talk  and  laugh,  but  I 
feel  no  wish  to  join  them.  I  seem 
as  if  I  had  said,  '  Of  laughter,  it  is 
folly ;  and  of  mirth,  what  doeth  it  1 ' 
I  remain  still  studying  my  book 
of  arithmetic,  and  I  close  it  some- 
times, and  cannot  help  sighing  for 


a  little  society."  The  want  of 
books  oppresses  her — a  much  more 
common  ally  to  dulness  then  than 
now.  "I  declare,"  she  writes  at  one 
time,  "  I  have  never  seen  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  modern  publication 
since  I  have  been  in  the  house,  ex- 
cept *  A  Treatise  on  that  very  pre- 
valent Disease,  a  Scald  Head.'  As 
famished  people  will  prey  on  garb- 
age, I  seized  it  with  avidity,  and 
actually  read  it  through."  A  good 
many  people  nowadays  may  not 
read  much  more  than  when  Mur- 
ray's Grammar,  Meditations  for 
the  Aged,  and  Blair's  Sermons, 
were  the  only  books  to  be  found  in 
an  elegant  drawing-room ;  but  they 
secure  an  atmosphere  of  books  by 
subscribing  to  a  library  and  taking 
in  a  few  serials.  And  it  is  just  this 
atmosphere  that  our  poor  friend  in 
the  days  we  live  in  would  have 
found  it  her  vocation  to  help  in 
forming,  instead  of  drearily  con- 
ning her  multiplication  table. 

Holding  firm  to  her  decision 
in  spite  of  Mr  Tempest's  prophe- 
cies, she  accepts  a  new  situation 
in  the  country,  frankly  owning 
her  regret  that  it  is  the  country. 
"Yes,  indeed,  I  do,"  she  says  to 
her  romantic  lover;  "  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently enamoured  of  the  banks 
of  this  romantic  stream  to  wish 
for  nothing  else.  I  like  the  hu- 
man face  divine  infinitely  better. 
I  daresay  you  are  all  amazement — 
shocked  and  disgusted.  I  insist 
upon  it  that  you  believe,  notwith- 
standing, that  I  have  just  as  much 
taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
and  just  as  high  a  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  as  you  your  very 
self  ;  and  if  I  were  independent,  I 
should  be  just  as  sublime  a  char- 
acter, and  sigh  as  much  after  green 
fields  and  shady  groves  and  falling 
floods  ;  but  being,  as  I  am,  kneaded 
into  the  common  mass,  obliged  to 
conform  to  the  humours  and  habits 
and  tastes  and  caprices  of  everybody 
that  I  come  near,  not  suffered  even  to 
think  my  own  thoughts,  I  do  confess 
that  I  had  much  rather  see  a  variety 
of  men  and  women  than  all  the  trees 
and  floods  and  hills  in  the  country." 
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Here  she  finds  a  fairly  happy 
refuge  in  a  valley  of  Forges,  but 
so  far  removed  from  the  outer 
world  and  its  interests  that  only 
the  vicar  and  the  curate  furnish 
external  excitement.  But  there  is 
a  relaxation  of  that  rule  of  solitude 
which  secludes  the  governess  of  so- 
ciety proper.  She  is  received  with 
honour  and  estimated  as  a  godsend. 
Within  doors,  however,  the  old 
nurse  is  the  only  portrait  drawn 
with  any  elaborateness.  Outside 
there  are  all  sorts  of  clerical  foibles 
to  analyse  :  first,  the  vicar,  a  good 
man,  but  whose  vanity  and  jealousy 
of  his  curates  is  a  pretty  piece  of 
human  nature;  then  the  curates, 
whom,  in  the  security  of  pre-en- 
gaged affections,  she  can  lift  off  the 
pedestals  on  which  the  rest  of  the 
valley  placed  them.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  the  veriest  prig  can 
make  way,  in  spite  of  ridicule,  into 
a  position  of  importance  where  he 
is  the  only  man.  The  letters  have 
so  much  about  this  Mr  Mann  that 
her  correspondent  does  not  quite 
like  it ;  for  this  prig  can  preach, 
and  has  his  real  side  ;  and  she  is 
not  awed  by  the  sanctimonious  hor- 
ror he  shows  of  anything  but  hymn- 
singing,  but  boldly  laughs  at  him, 
till  she  believes  he  thinks  her  the 
veriest  heathen  that  ever  was  born, 
and  calls  her  lively;  pronouncing 
lively  as  if  it  included  every  sin  in 
the  decalogue.  And,  in  the  mean- 
while, one  of  the  "  most  pious  and 
excellent  girls  I  ever  met  with — 
she  scarcely  reads  anything  but  her 
Bible — is  falling  in  love  with  this 
gentleman,"  and  is  read  by  our 
friend's  formidable  eyes.  She  uses 
her  penetration,  however,  after  a 
really  friendly  fashion. 

"  I  have  a  very  great  objection  to  any 
one  of  my  own  sex  falling  very  seriously 
in  love,  so  I  tried  by  all  means  to  break 
the  charm.  She  was  not  at  all  aware 
that  I  could  see  into  the  inner  chamber 
of  her  heart ;  and  I  have  been  sometimes 
a  little  amused  at  her  innocence,  when 
she  considered  herself  so  very  sly,  and 
sure  of  her  secret  being  undiscovered. 
She  is  naturally  silent,  and  her  secret 
consciousness  kept  her  more  so  before 
the  object  of  it ;  and  I  saw  she  thought 


I  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  careless 
unembarrassed  manner  in  which  I  could 
talk  to  the  man.  She  wondered  that 
Mr  and  Mrs  Brown  should  propose  my 
having  the  eldest  boy  to  educate  in  con- 
junction with  this  same  curate.  '  It  was 
so  very  odd — it  was  bringing  us  so  much 

together — and '  'And  what?'  I  asked, 

as  she  made  a  pause.  '  Do  you  really,  now, 
think  I  can  be  in  any  danger  from  him? 
No,  no :  he  may  do  very  well  for  you 
young  misses  who  have  seen  nothing 
better ;  but  I  have  been  beyond  the  blue 
hills  yonder,  and  I  do  assure  you  I  shall 
not  pull  caps  for  Mr  Mann.' " 

But  illusions  are  not  so  easily 
dispelled;  and,  to  her  exasperation, 
our  friend  perceives  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of  the  feeling  he 
has  excited,  and  takes  it  easily. 

"  He  has  already  learned  his  power, 
and  made  her  wretched  several  times, 
and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  disturb 
him.  I  put  all  my  powers  forth  the 
other  night  to  make  him  believe  that  lie 
had  committed  an  unpardonable  offence, 
and  he  went  on  eating  his  supper  with 
all  the  composure  in  the  world,  only  re- 
marking, '  Well,  Miss  C.,  what  a  fuss 
you  make  about  nothing  !  I  shall  settle 
it  all  in  five  minutes  when  I  have  time. 
"Women  have  so  many  pretty  fancies,' 
he  said.  '  Dear  creatures  !  As  if  a  man 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  dance 
after  them.'" 

We  gather  that  in  the  end  such 
happiness  as  is  compatible  with 
spending  a  life  with  Mr  Mann  is 
accorded  to  his  fair  admirer.  The 
old  nurse,  who  also  has  her  say 
about  curates,  is  more  intelligent 
in  her  estimate  of  the  race.  This 
old  woman's  very  relation  to  her 
employers  is  an  old-world  trait. 
Our  friend  finds  her  past  active 
services,  and  admitted  to  the  com- 
panionship of  the  family  circle ;  full 
of  the  shrewd  quaint  humour  which 
makes  gossip  attractive,  and  indulg- 
ed in  unlimited  ill-humour  when 
anything  goes  amiss. 

"  I  have  had  no  time  to  write,  for  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  bustle  and  anxiety 
nurse  was  seized  with  the  gout,  and  the 
task  of  nursing  her  was  by  common 
consent  turned  over  to  me.  The  ser- 
vants had  enough  to  do  with  the  child 
and  their  mistress;  besides,  nurse  was  so 
exceedingly  cross  that  nobody  liked  to 
go  near  her.  I  was  alternately  praised 
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mid  abused.  If  the  pain  abated,  I  was 
'  the  sweetest  lady  that  ever  walked, 
that  I  should  give  up  my  time  to  wait 
on  her!  Was  there  ever  such  a  thing 
heard  of?'  A  paroxysm  of  pain  would 
come,  and  then  I  suppose  I  heard  the 
truth.  She  would  rave  and  storm  at 
me  because  I  could  not  lift  her  very 
large  person  by  myself.  '  She  should 
like  to  know  what  I  was  fit  for.  She 
\vould  not  give  a  halfpenny  for  a  hun- 
dred such.  The  Lord  help  the  poor 
man  as  did  light  on  me !' " 

The  eloquent  Mr  Mann  is  dis- 
missed. His  successor  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp — a  sleepy  dull  fellow. 
On  returning  from  hearing  his 
first  sermon,  somebody  touched  her 
arm.  "  It  was  nurse.  ;  A  humming- 
bee  in  a  pitcher/  she  said,  and 
passed  on  ; "  a  judgment  supple- 
mented on  longer  experience  by 
another  oracular  utterance, — "  De- 
pend upon  it,  miss,  our  parson  got 
him  ckep  out  o'  Yorkshire."  Yet 
nothing  could  keep  curates  under 
in  this  favoured  region.  "  You 
never  in  your  life  heard  such  non- 
sense as  he  preaches ;  and  would 
you  believe  that  the  first  thing  be 
does  when  he  comes  in  is  to  ask 
us,  with  evident  self-complacency, 
what  we  think  of  his  sermon  1  Mrs 
Brown  is  the  only  person  tbat  at- 
tempts an  answer;  and  he  is  not  con- 
tented with  a  general  one,  but  lie 
goes  on,  'And  what  did  you  think 
of  such  and  such  a  passage?'  'I  as- 
sure you,  Miss,'  he  said,  turning  to 
me,  '  I  never  preach  anybody  else's 
sermons ;  I  always  make  them  all 
myself.'  '  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  never 
doubted  it,'  was  the  only  answer  I 
gave  him.  Mr  Brown  turned  to 
the  window'  to  laugh.  Mrs  Brown 
scolded  me  after  the  man  was  gone 
for  looking  contemptuous.  She 
insisted  upon  it  that  she  was  the 
only  one  who  behaved  properly. 
'  As  for  you,  Mr  Brown,  who  talk  so 
much  about  civility  and  kindness, 
I  must  say  I  admire  you.'  *  Yes, 
my  dear,  you  always  did,'  he  says, 
in  his  usual  good-humoured  way." 
Only  once  have  we  anything  to 
call  self-portraiture  in  this  page 
of  bygone  life.  Our  friend  is  car- 
ried off  to  the  sea  for  a  holiday  by 


the  Vicar  and  his  wife.  A  spiteful 
religious  professor,  a  widow,  is  of 
the  party,  and  extremely  resentful 
of  the  attention  "  a  person  in  a 
dependent  situation  "  could  gain  by 
her  amusing  powers. 

"She  is  a  person  of  at  least  thirty- 
five,  and  then  I  have  the  advantage  of 
better  society  than  her  birth  entitles 
her  to  claim.  You  see  at  once  that  she 
is  illiterate  and  vulgar.  Now  I  have 
youth  on  my  side,  and  I  love  literature, 
and,  if  I  may  believe  the  judgment  of 
others,  I  have  what  the  Vicar  calls  a 
'  marvellous  gift  of  speech,'  so  my  vanity 
placed  me  above  supposing  that"  I  could 
annoy  Mrs  Smith  by  engrossing  the 
few  men  that  have  come  in  my  way. 
Yesterday  at  dinner  the  Vicar  announced 
that  he  had  accidentally  met  with  a 
Cambridge  man,  Professor  L.,  and  that 
he  would  take  tea  with  us.  I  made 
some  little  difference  in  my  dress,  which 
Mrs  S.  remarked  upon.  1  laughed,  and 
said,  'Yes,  I  have  been  ornamenting 
my  person  with  great  care  ;  I  intend  to 
smite  the  Professor  at  once  ;  I  am  de- 
termined to  give  him  no  chance  of 
escape.'  As  I  gave  utterance  to  this 
nonsense,  I  was  seated  in  the  window, 
which  is  very  low,  mending  my  glove  ; 
and  as  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  see  who 
had  knocked,  I  encountered  the  gaze  of 
a  very  handsome,  elegant-looking  man, 
with  a  certain  arch  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  convinced  me  that  he  had 
heard  my  badinage.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  was  introduced  to  us  as  the 
Professor.  Very  great  was  iny  surprise, 
for  1  had  really  expected  to  see  an  old 
man  in  a  great  wig.  After  I  had  re- 
covered from  the  little  embarrassment 
which  the  fear  of  his  having  heard  my 
foolish  speech  occasioned,  I  joined  in 
the  conversation,  or  rather  I  was  led 
to  join  in  it  by  the  address  of  the 
Professor.  .  .  .  But  I  was  hardly 
aware  that  he  had  talked  more  to  me 
than  to  the  rest  till  he  was  gone.  He 
had  hardly  closed  the  door  before  Mrs 
Smith  began.  '  Well,  ma'am,  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied.'  'By  no  means,'  I 
said  ;  '  I  want  the  Professor  to  remain 
here  as  long  as  we  do  ;  only  think  of 
his  going  to-morrow.'  .  .  .  She  sat 
swelling  with  rage,  and  at  supper  the 
Vicar  asked  her  why  she  was  so  silent. 
Then  she  burst  forth,  '  Oh,  sir,  let  those 
talk  who  are  so  fond  of  it,  and  that  you 
are  so  fond  of  hearing  ;  I  am  sure  you 
don't  wish  to  hear  anything  such  a  plain 
person  as  I  have  got  to  say.'  " 

Our  aim  in  this  delineation  has 
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been  to  show  some  of  the  trials  in- 
separable from  the  position  of  the 
clever  woman  of  fifty  years  ago 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources. 
Unless  a  woman  had  an  inexhaust- 
ible series  of  good  novels  in  her 
head — unless,  that  is,  she  had 
genius  of  a  high  order — there  was 
nothing  for  her  but  tuition, — 
a  noble  calling  or  the  merest 
drudgery,  according  to  the  degree 
of  fitness  for  the  work.  No  one  can 
read  the  facile,  picturesque  style  of 
these  familiar  letters  without  per- 
ceiving that  literature  in  some 
branch  would  have  been  a  more  ap- 
propriate field  for  the  writer's  tal- 
ents, and  also  that  such  a  field  would 
have  been  open  to  her  now.  Read- 
ing, and  readers,  and  books,  and 
authors,  all  mean  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  once  did  ; 
they  have  lost  the  weight  that 
used  to  attach  to  the  words.  It  is 
vain  to  regret  this.  The  fact  can- 
not be  controverted  that  there  is 
an  immense  demand  now  for  a 
certain  class  of  writers  whose  busi- 
ness it  seems  to  be  to  supply  read- 
ing for  persons  who  did  not  read 
at  all  fifty  years  ago.  People 
have  grown  too  lazy  or  too  rest- 
less to  develop  in  themselves  or 
others  the  good  talk  that  used  to 
be  the  world's  best  refreshment, 
and  they  ask  from  literature  a 
substitute.  Our  lighter  periodi- 
cal literature  is  this  substitute, 
and  a  very  appropriate  one  for 
female  talent.  And  let  no  one  say 
that  this  lighter  literature  has  not 
a  very  important  part  to  play, 
though  in  humbler  field  than  that 
literature  which  is  properly  an  art, 
though  its  productions  are  ephem- 
eral, and  the  day  a  short  one,  and 
though  its  writers  do  not  even  pre- 
tend to  any  of  that  infallibility 
which  once  was  attributed  to  all 
printed  matter. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  do  not 
now  allude  to  the  more  remarkable 
efforts  of  female  genius.  Our  age 
can  boast  of  not  a  few  works  com- 
posed by  women  which  are  marked 
by  such  grasp  of  thought,  subtle 
depth  of  observation,  and  original 


force  and  grace  of  expression,  as  not 
only  rank  them  among  the  highest 
literature  of  the  day,  but  must 
secure  them  a  lasting  reputation. 
But,  short  of  this,  wherever  there 
is  definiteness  of  aim,  independence 
of  thought,  and  freshness  and  accu- 
racy of  style  —  something  to  say, 
and  the  power  of  saying  it  attract- 
ively— a  woman  may  find  in  these 
days  employment  for  her  pen.  She 
may  take  her  place  and  stand  her 
chance  among  men  similarly  en- 
dowed. Especially  does  woman's 
naturally  didactic  turn  find  an  ap- 
propriate field  in  the  modern  peri- 
odical literature  designed  for  chil- 
dren and  the  poor,  and  for  that 
vast  mass  of  uncritical  readers  who 
do  not  range  under  either  of  these 
heads,  but  who  yet  require  a  litera- 
ture adapted  to  an  immature  taste 
and  judgment ; — readers  to  whom 
well-worn  truths  in  fact  and  morals 
are  by  no  means  trite  or  common- 
place, who  have  no  taste  for  the 
delicacies  of  criticism,  and  by  whom 
the  leaders  of  cultivated  public 
opinion  are  neither  appreciated  nor 
understood.  And  this  recognition 
of  an  unpretentious  form  of  author- 
ship as  woman's  work  tells  indirect- 
ly in  another  way  on  the  position 
of  women,  as  an  influence  for  the 
diffusion  and  advance  of  female 
education,  counteracting  the  long- 
standing family  injustice  of  sac- 
rificing daughters  to  sons.  A 
boy's  talents  must  be  cultivated, 
because  he  can  make  something  of 
them, — a  girl  marries  just  as  well 
without  any  accuracy  of  knowledge 
as  with ;  and  the  possibility  of  his 
daughters  being  dependent  is  too 
repugnant  to  English  fathers  to  be 
provided  against.  Ever  so  modest 
a  cheque  from  a  publisher,  or  from 
the  editor  of  a  Society's  periodical, 
produces  a  different  impression.  If 
women  can  receive  them,  their  edu- 
cation may  be  worth  some  outlay. 
As  a  cheerful  family  event,  coming, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  with  no  pub- 
licity or  parade,  it  is  a  marvellous 
reconciler  to  woman's  work. 

Our  readers  will  understand  that 
no  part  of  our  argument  applies  to 
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writers  of  the  strong  sensational 
school.  Ladies  who  have  earned 
their  laurels  in  this  field  commonly 
derive  their  knowledge  of  life  from 
anything  but  its  domestic  aspect, 
or  from  its  play  in  general  society. 
The  clever  women  we  have  in  view, 
whether  they  talk  or  write,  are  still 
mindful  of  their  catechism,  and 
hold  by  old  insular  proprieties  ;  as 
little  drawn  towards  transcendent- 
alism on  the  one  hand,  as  to 
French  or  German  sentiment  on 
the  other. 

In  France  we  gather  from  Mgr. 
Dupanloup's  plea  for  the  right  of 
women — first,  to  a  liberal  education, 
and  then  to  use  their  intellect  as 
inclination  and  genius  shall  prompt 
them  —  that  the  employment  of 
the  pen  is  discountenanced  among 
Frenchwomen.  He  boasts  of  the 
good  done  to  religion  by  such 
writers  as  Mrs  Craven,  Eugenie  de 
Guerin,  and  others ;  but  as  to  the 
modern  Frenchwoman,  he  com- 
plains that  she  knows  absolutely 
nothing.  She  can  only  talk  about 
dress,  fashions,  and  steeplechases. 
She  knows  all  the  famous  actors  and 
horses,  and  the  best  milliners  and 
saddlers  ;  but  if  you  attempt  to  talk 
to  her  on  the  literature  of  her  coun- 
try, she  is  struck  dumb ;  she  can 
only  entertain  frivolous  young  men. 
Equally  incapable  of  talking  on  busi- 
ness, art,  politics,  agriculture,  or  the 
sciences,  she  can  neither  converse 
with  her  father-in-law,  her  clergy- 
man, or  any  man  of  serious  mind  ; 
and  yet  the  first  talent  of  a  woman 
is  to  be  able  to  converse.  The  fatal 
prejudice  which  forbids  women  to 
do  more  than  listen  to  serious  and 
useful  conversation  has  much  to  do 
with  this  frivolity.  The  bishop, 
while  appreciating  this  listening 
power  as  the  first  of  the  liberal 
arts,  justly  adds,  If  you  forbid 
women  to  write  or  to  talk  about 
things  that  interest  them,  how  can 
they  even  listen  well?  How  can 
you  suppose  that  they  will  have  the 
courage  to  study,  if  they  may  not 
talk  and  write  about  what  they 
know  ?  There  is  an  intrinsic  fallacy 


in  the  permission  to  listen  flanked 
with  strong  prohibitions  to  make 
use  of  what  is  heard.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  cours  which  are  being 
adopted  in  so  many  of  the  leading 
towns  in  France,  in  place  of  educa- 
tion in  pensions,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  prevalent  system,  may  pro- 
duce a  change  for  the  better.  M. 
Dupanloup  is  said  to  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  them,  as  removing  educa- 
tion out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church ; 
but  he  has  declared  himself  too 
strenuously  on  the  results  of  things 
as  they  are  to  be  a  very  formidable 
opponent  to  experiments  in  a  new 
line. 

Our  subject  has  not  been  edu- 
cation, but  how  women  may  use 
and  apply  such  education  and 
powers  as  they  have  ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  note  a  relaxation  of  pre- 
judice on  our  side  of  the  Channel 
which  remains  in  full  force  on  the 
other.  Quiet  unpretending  talent 
in  women  does  not  meet  with  the 
snubs  here  which  it  has  to  endure 
in  France.  Genius  in  women  who 
disdain  all  restraints  has  made  it- 
self felt  there  even  more  empha- 
tically than  with  us.  But  a 
body  of  intelligent  women,  quietly 
yet  successfully  employing  their 
powers  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
their  readers  and  themselves,  are 
doing  more  for  the  intellectual  ad- 
vance of  women  than  an  erratic 
woman  of  genius  can  do  by  her 
most  brilliant  triumph.  It  has  al- 
ways been  acknowledged  that  there 
are  women  of  genius  who  do  great 
things,  but  they  are  regarded  as 
exceptions.  The  class  we  mean  are 
not  exceptions  from  the  ordinary 
domestic  type  of  woman,  and  have 
no  desire  or  temptation  to  be. 
They  use  their  pen  with  such  skill 
as  they  have  on  subjects  especially 
open  to  feminine  treatment,  as 
skilful  women  of  old  span  gossa- 
mer thread,  or  made  exquisite  lace 
or  embroidery,  or  exercised  them- 
selves in  any  other  graceful  art 
where  delicate  fingering,  a  soft 
touch,  and  quick  perception  found 
an  appropriate  field. 
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HISTORICAL   SKETCHES  OF  THE   REIGN   OF   GEORGE  II. 


NO.    VII. — THE   REFORMER. 


IT  is  difficult,  either  from  the 
bare  facts  of  history  or  from  dis- 
jointed scenes  in  it,  to  arrive  at 
any  clear  idea  of  the  general  state 
of  feeling  and  thought  at  any  spe- 
cial period.  It  is  only,  indeed, 
within  recent  days,  that  modern 
history  has  troubled  itself  with  any 
endeavour  to  realise  the  spiritual 
fashion  and  wont  of  the  age  it 
painted.  So  many  things  happen- 
ed— so  many  battles  were  fought — 
so  many  kings  reigned, — its  audi- 
ence asked  no  more.  The  reigns  of 
the  first  Georges  were  occupied 
with  a  struggle  to  establish  their 
dynasty ;  to  set  the  constitutional 
government  of  the  country  on  sure 
foundations ;  to  settle  a  great  many 
questions  on  the  Continent,  with 
which  England  had  not  very  much 
to  do.  Such  is  the  record  ;  and  a 
very  bare  record  it  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  depths  of  individual  inter- 
est that  are  contained  underneath. 
But,  fortunately,  the  public  mind 
has  nowadays  taken  to  a  certain 
curiosity  about  how  things  came 
about ;  and  there  are  few  subjects 
which  could  more  call  for  such  a 
preliminary  inquiry  than  the  one  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Such  a 
figure  as  John  Wesley  does  not  arise 
in  a  country  without  urgent  need,  or 
without  circumstances  that  account 
for  most  of  the  angles  in  it.  To 
consider  the  apparition  by  itself, 
without  considering  these,  is  to 
lose  half  its  significance,  as  well  as 
to  judge  unjustly,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, of  the  chief  personage  of  the 
narrative — a  man  not  rising  vague- 
ly out  of  society,  without  any  call 
or  necessity,  but  tragically  demand- 
ed by  a  world  ready  to  perish,  and 
born  out  of  the  very  hopelessness 
of  its  need. 

The  sketches  which  have  preced- 
ed this,  though  attempting  no  ana- 
lysis or  even  description  of  the 


period,  must  have  failed  altogether 
of  their  end  if  they  have  not  indi- 
cated an  age  singularly  devoid  not 
only  of  religion,  but  of  all  spirit- 
uality of  mind,  or  reference  to 
things  unseen.  The  noble  natural 
qualities  of  Queen  Caroline,  and 
her  high  devotion  to  the  view  of 
duty,  of  which  her  mind  was  most 
capable — the  patriotism  (such  as  it 
was)  of  Walpole — the  amazing  pa- 
ternal love  of  Chesterfield — are  all 
as  independent  of  any  religious  mo- 
tive or  meaning  as  if  those  princely 
personages  had  been  as  heathen  in 
name  as  they  were  in  reality.  The 
wonderful  wifely  support  and  coun- 
tenance which  Caroline  steadfastly 
gave,  in  spite  of  all  the  repugnance 
of  nature,  to  her  faithless  and  often 
contemptible  husband,  gave  at  the 
same  time  an  unseemly  counte- 
nance to  vice.  Walpole  served *his 
country  and  the  devil  together,  and 
laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  good- 
.  ness.  Chesterfield,  in  devotion  to 
one  of  the  most  blessed  of  natural 
pieties,  did  riot  blush  to  encourage 
his  young  son  in  shameless  wicked- 
ness. Pope  babbled  loudly  of  the 
vice  for  which  his  weak  frame  in- 
capacitated him,  and  held  his  heredi- 
tary faith  for  honour's  sake,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  or  pretence 
of  any  spiritual  attachment  to  it. 
They  had  some  pagan  virtues  amid 
their  perpetual  flutter  of  talk  and 
dissipation  :  one  was  a  good  son, 
another  a  good  father,  a  third  a 
most  loyal  and  tender  wife;  and 
yet,  take  them  either  together  or 
apart,  it  is  clear  as  daylight  that 
thought  of  God,  or  even  for  reli- 
gion, was  not  in  them.  They  were 
not  impious  except  by  moments; 
but  they  were  godless,  earthly, 
worldly,  without  consciousness  of 
anything  more  in  heaven  or  earth 
than  was  dreamed  of  in  their  phi- 
losophy. It  was  one  of  the  mo- 
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ments  in  which  the  world  had 
fillen  out  of  thought  of  God. 
Other  ages  may  have  been  as  wick- 
ed, but  we  doubt  whether  any  age 
Lad  learned  so  entirely  to  forget 
its  connection  with  higher  things, 
or  the  fact  that  a  soul  which  did 
not  die — an  immortal  being  akin  to 
other  spheres — was  within  its  clay. 
The  good  men  were  inoperative, 
the  bad  men  were  dauntless ;  the 
vast  crowd  between  the  two,  which 
i'orms  the  bulk  of  humanity,  felt 
no  stimulus  towards  religion,  and 
drowsed  in  comfortable  content.  It 
was  the  age  when  the  chaplain 
married  my  lady's  maid,  and  ate 
at  the  second  table,  and  would  even 
lend  a  hand  to  carry  my  lord  to 
bed  at  night,  after  he  had  dropped 
under  the  table,  and  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  blasphemy  with  which 
his  speech  was  adorned.  It  was  the 
age  when  delicate  young  women, 
of  the  best  blood  and  best  manners 
in  the  land,  talked  with  a  coarse- 
ness which  editors  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  can  represent  only 
by  asterisks  ;  and  in  which  the  most 
polished  and  dainty  verse,  Pope's 
most  melodious,  correctest  couplets, 
were  interspersed  with  lines  which 
would  damn  for  ever  and  ever  any 
modern  poetaster.  Personal  satire, 
poor  instrument  of  vengeance  which 
stings  without  wounding,  had  such 
sway  as  it  has  never  had  before  in 
England ;  but  that  sense  of  public 
honour  which  prevents  open  out- 
rage upon  decency  was  not  in  ex- 
istence. The  public  liked  the  wick- 
ed story,  and  liked  the  scourge 
that  came  after;  and  laughed,  not 
in  its  sleeve,  but  loudly,  at  blas- 
phemy and  indecency  and  pro- 
fanity. Even  the  sentiment  of 
cleanness,  purity,  and  honour,  was 
lost  to  the  generation.  Its  soul 
was  good  for  nothing  but  to  point 
an  oath.  The  name  of  God  was 
still  used  in  public  documents  as 
giving  victories  and  confounding 
enemies,  and  suchlike  ;  and  in  pri- 
vate very  freely,  as  the  most  round 
syllable  to  clinch  the  perpetual 
curse  j  but  was  of  no  more  spiritual 


significance  than  the  name  of 
George  or  James,  and  not  half  so 
much  external  weight.  Such  was 
the  age  :  a  period  of  confused  fight- 
ing, here  for  Maria  Theresa,  there 
for  Charles  XII.,  again  for  the 
fallen,  ever-falling  Stuarts ;  with  no 
principle  in  the  strife,  and  little 
good  coming  out  of  it  to  any  man 
or  kingdom,  except  perhaps  in  the 
end  the  Prussian  ;  and,  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  a  gradual 
weaning  of  the  popular  mind  from 
any  belief  or  hope  in  excellence,  or 
power  of  contrasting  the  good  with 
the  evil.  So  long  as  Excise-bills 
were  held  aloof,  and  tranquillity 
preserved,  what  did  it  matter 
whether  light  or  darkness  was  up- 
permost ]  or,  indeed,  was  not  dark- 
ness the  rule,  and  light,  if  not  pain- 
ful, at  least  indifferent,  to  the  eye, 
— not  a  matter  to  make  any  fuss 
about'?  One  of  the  most  hopeless 
unexalted  ages  that  ever  benumbed 
the  faculties  of  man. 

"  I  have  observed  the  clergy  in 
all  the  places  through  which  I  have 
travelled/'  says  Bishop  Burnet  in 
1713,  not  a  hard  or  difficult  judge, 
— "  Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  Dissenters  ;  but  of  them  all, 
our  clergy  is  much  the  most  remiss 
in  their  labours  in  private,  and  the 
least  severe  in  their  lives."  "A 
due  regard  to  religious  persons, 
places,  and  things  has  scarce  in 
any  age  been  more  wanting/'  says 
Atterbury  in  1711.  Twenty  years 
later,  the  famous  Nonconformist 
Calamy  laments  the  "  real  decay 
of  serious  religion  both  in  the 
Church  and  out  of  it."  To  this 
country  and  time,  lying  in  ignor- 
ance, in  that  sneering  and  insolent 
profanity  which  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  hateful  condition  into 
which  humanity  can  fall,  John 
Wesley  was  born — and  not  a  day 
too  soon. 

The  Reformer,  whose  influence 
upon  his  generation  was  so  extraor- 
dinary, is  not  one  of  those  who 
concentrate  the  spectator's  atten- 
tion upon  themselves,  or  move  him 
to  passionate  sympathy,  adrnira- 
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tion,  and  love,  blotting  out,  to  some 
extent,  the  meaner  earth.  His  pro- 
gress through  life  is  rather  that  of  a 
moving  light  which  throws  gleams 
upon  the  darkling  mass  around 
it.  His  very  cradle  illuminates 
a  quaint  family  picture,  opening 
up  to  us  one  of  the  still-pious 
households  which  broke  with  their 
quaint  religiousness  and  formal 
order  the  level  of  reckless  living. 
His  father  was  vicar  of  Epworth 
in  Lincolnshire,  a  good  man,  of 
Nonconformist  lineage,  but  a  zeal- 
ous Churchman  ;  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers.  Mr  Samuel  Wesley  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  Dissenting 
body  by  the  fierce  sectarianism  of 
the  community ;  his  wife,  with  more 
remarkable  individuality,  "  had  ex- 
amined the  controversy  between 
the  Dissenters  and  the  Church  of 
England  with  conscientious  dili- 
gence, and  satisfied  herself  that  the 
schismatics  were  in  the  wrong." 
Such  a  pair  at  the  head  of  a  large 
family  in  the  little  parsonage  among 
the  fens  developed  various  quaint 
features  of  religious  opinionative- 
ness  which  have  worn  out  of  fash- 
ion in  our  day.  The  husband  had 
gained  his  benefice  by  a  little  book 
about  the  Revolution,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Queen  Mary.  Years 
after,  it  struck  the  good  man  that 
at  prayers  his  wife  did  not  say 
amen  to  his  petition  for  Dutch 
William  ;  and  he  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  to  her  the  King  of  the  Re- 
volution was  still  Prince  of  Orange, 
an  unnatural  usurper.  She  had  said 
nothing  about  her  dissent  from  his 
opinions  on  this  subject,  being  im- 
pressed, as  Southey  says,  by  a 
deep  sense  of  "  the  duty  and  wis- 
dom of  obedience."  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  evident 
that  the  husband  did  not  see  the 
beauty  of  that  much  commended 
but  highly  unpleasant  duty.  He 
went  off  in  a  pet,  as  husbands  when 
"  obeyed "  are  too  apt  to  do,  and 
vowed  never  to  see  or  communi- 
cate with  the  schismatic  again  till 
she  had  changed  her  mind.  This 


humorous  incident  is  not,  however, 
turned  into  a  moral  lesson  by  any 
change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Mrs 
Susannah.  The  king  died,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  just  as  well,  and 
the  husband  came  back,  somewhat 
sheepishly  one  cannot  but  think, 
leaving  the  victory  in  her  hands. 
Another  controversy  of  a  less  amus- 
ing character  which  arose  between 
them  shows  that  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience, after  all,  was  not  the  first  in 
Mrs  Wesley's  mind.  Her  husband, 
evidently  a  self-willed  and  hot- 
headed man,  though  a  good  and 
true  one,  was  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending the  sittings  of  Convocation, 
"  at  an  expense  of  money  which  he 
could  ill  spare  from  the  necessities 
of  so  large  a  family,  and  at  a  cost 
of  time  which  was  injurious  to  his 
parish."  There  was  no  afternoon 
service  at  the  church  at  Epworth 
during  his  absences ;  and,  with  a 
curious  foreshadowing  of  what  was 
to  come,  the  clergyman's  wife  took 
in  hand  a  little  domestic  service  on 
the  Sunday  evenings,  praying  and 
reading  with  her  children  and  ser- 
vants as  a  mother  and  mistress 
may.  But  by  degrees  a  few  neigh- 
bours dropped  in,  and  Mrs  Wesley 
did  not  think  it  proper  "  that  their 
presence  should  interrupt  the  duty 
of  the  hour."  The  thing  grew,  so 
that  at  length  thirty  or  forty  people 
would  be  present  at  the  domestic 
worship.  Mr  Wesley,  busy  with 
his  Convocation  squabbles,  heard 
and  took  fright  at  this  unusual 
proceeding.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  moved  him  to  the  length  of 
coming  back  and  looking  after  his 
own  business  ;  but  he  made  haste 
to  write  to  her  that  her  conduct 
"  looked  particular  " — that,  as  the 
wife  of  a  public  person,  it  behoved 
her  to  exercise  discretion — and  that 
she  ought  to  employ  some  one  else 
to  read  for  her.  To  this  she  an- 
swered at  length,  in  a  letter  which 
most  singularly  anticipates  many 
of  the  views  afterwards  proclaimed 
by  her  son : — 

"As   I   am   a  woman,"   writes    Mrs 
Wesley,   "so  I  arn  also  mistress  of  a 
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large  family  ;  and  though  the  superior 
cl  arge  of  the  souls  contained  in  it  lies 
upon  you,  yet  in  your  absence  I  cannot 
but  look  upon  every  soul  you  leave 
under  my  care  as  a  talent  committed  to 
me  under  a  trust  by  the  great  Lord  of 
all  the  families  both  of  heaven  and  earth. 
.  .  .  As  these  and  other  suchlike 
thoughts  made  me  at  first  take  a  more 
than  ordinary  care  of  the  souls  of  my 
children  and  servants,  so,  knowing  our 
n  ligion  required  a  strict  observation 
o  '  the  Lord's  day,  and  not  thinking  that 
we  fully  answered  the  end  of  the  insti- 
tution by  going  to  church  unless  we 
filled  up  the  intermediate  spaces  of  time 
by  other  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  spend  some  part 
of  the  day  in  reading  to  and  instructing 
niy  family.  And  such  time  I  esteemed 
spent  in  a  way  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  if  I  had  retired  to  my  own  private 
devotions.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
uiy  present  practice  :  other  people's  com- 
ing in  and  joining  with  us  was  merely 
accidental.  Our  lad  told  his  parents  : 
they  first  desired  to  be  admitted  ; — then 
ethers  that  heard  of  it  begged  leave  also. 
So  our  company  increased  to  about 
thirty ;  and  it  seldom  exceeded  forty 
last  winter. 

"But  soon  after  you  went  to  Lon- 
don last,  I  light  on  the  account  of  the 
Danish  missionaries.  I  was,  I  think, 
never  more  affected  with  anything.  I 
c.ould  not  forbear  spending  good  part 
(if  that  evening  in  praising  and  adoring 
;he  divine  goodness  for  inspiring  them 
with  such  ardent  zeal  for  His  glory.  At 
last  it  came  into  my  mind,  though  I  am 
not  a  man  nor  a  minister  yet,  I  might 
do  something  more  than  I  do.  I  thought 
[  might  pray  more  for  them,  and  might 
speak  to  those  with  whom  I  converse  with 
more  warmth  of  affection.  I  resolved  to 
begin  with  my  own  children,  in  which 
[  observe  the  following  method  :  I  take 
such  a  proportion  of  time  as  I  can  spare 
each  night  to  discourse  with  each  child 
apart.  On  Monday  I  talk  with  Molly, 
on  Tuesday  with  Hetty,  Wednesday 
with  Henry,  Thursday  with  Jacky,  Fri- 
day with  Patty,  Saturday  with  Charles, 
and  with  Emily  and  Sukey  together  on 
Sunday. 

"  With  those  few  neighbours  that 
then  came  to  me  I  discoursed  more 
freely  and  affectionately.  I  chose  the 
best  and  most  awakening  sermons  we 
have.  And  I  spent  somewhat  more 
time  with  them  in  such  exercises  with- 
out being  careful  about  the  success  of 
my  undertaking.  Since  this  our  com- 
pany increased  every  night;  for  I 


dare  deny  none  that  ask  admittance. 
Last  Sunday  I  believe  we  had  above 
two  hundred  ;  and  yet  many  went  away 
for  want  of  room  to  stand.  .  .  . 

"I  cannot  conceive  why  any  should 
reflect  on  you  because  your  wife  en- 
deavours to  draw  people  to  church,  and 
to  restrain  them  from  profaning  the 
Lord's  day  by  reading  to  them,  and 
other  persuasions.  For  my  part,  I 
value  no  censure  on  this  account.  I 
have  long  since  shook  hands  with  the 
world ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  had  never 
given  them  more  occasion  to  speak 
against  me.  As  to  its  looking  particu- 
lar, I  grant  it  does.  And  so  does  almost 
everything  that  is  serious,  or  that  may 
any  way  advance  the  glory  of  God  oV 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

"As  for  your  proposal  of  letting  some 
other  person  read,  alas  !  you  don't  con- 
sider what  a  people  these  are.  I  don't 
think  one  man  among  them  could  read 
a  sermon  without  spelling  a  good  part 
of  it.  Nor  has  any  of  our  family  a  voice 
strong  enough  to  be  heard  by  such  a 
number  of  people. 

"But  there  is  one  thing  about  which 
I  am  much  dissatisfied — that  is,  their 
being  present  at  family  prayers.  I  don't 
speak  of  any  concern  I  am  under  barely 
because  so  many  are  present.  For  those 
who  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  the 
great  and  holy  God  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  speak  before  the  whole  world  ;  but 
because  of  my  sex  I  doubt  if  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  present  the  prayers  of  the 
people  to  God.  Last  Sunday  I  would 
fain  have  dismissed  them  before  prayers  ; 
but  they  begged  so  earnestly  to  stay  I 
durst  not  deny  them." 

This  letter  throws  a  strange  light 
upon  the  rude  little  village  com- 
munity, of  which  there  was  scarcely 
one  who  could  read  without  spelling, 
and  on  the  first  throb  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  which  thrilled, 
through  means  of  an  "  awakening  " 
sermon,  into  the  dull  and  nameless 
mass.  The  brave,  pious,  warm- 
hearted woman,  with  her  troop  of 
little  children  about  her  knees — her 
husband  wandering  about,  evident- 
ly for  considerable  periods,  or  such 
a  story  would  be  incomprehensi- 
ble— her  mind  strong  enough  to 
pass  conventional  boundaries,  but 
not  too  strong  for  religious  scruples 
about  her  sex — makes  a  very  quaint 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  attrac- 
tive picture.  Jacky,  whom  his 
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mother  tock  apart  on  Thursday,  was 
John  Wesley,  the  prophet  of  his 
age ;  and  there  is  little  to  wonder  at 
in  his  future  life  when  we  trace  it 
to  such  a  beginning.  Mrs  Wesley, 
however,  had  not  come  to  an  end  of 
the  matter  by  this  letter.  The  curate, 
enraged  by  such  an  invasion  of  his 
province,  wrote  complaining  that  a 
conventicle  was  held  in  the  parson- 
age ;  and  the  absent  husband  re- 
plied, again  in  alarm,  forbidding  the 
meetings.  Then  Mrs  Wesley  avail- 
ed herself  of  that  weapon  which 
law  and  virtue  had  put  into  her 
hand — she  offered  to  obey.  .  "Do 
not  tell  me  that  you  desire  me  to 
do  it,  for  that  will  not  satisfy  my 
conscience,"  she  says,  "  but  send 
me  your  positive  command"  "  Wes- 
ley made  no  further  objections," 
says  Southey,  who  does  not  see  any 
humour  in  it.  He  was  "perhaps 
ashamed,"  the  poet  thinks.  It  is 
curious  enough,  considering  how 
much  we  make  in  theory  of  the 
notion  of  conjugal  obedience,  that 
there  is  no  such  prompt  mode  of 
driving  a  husband  wild  as  a  meek 
proposal  on  his  wife's  part  to  obey 
him.  When  it  comes  to  that  fatal 
point  the  well  -  conditioned  male 
creature  has  nothing  left  but  to 
give  in.  So  little  has  the  prettiest 
theory  to  do  with  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  life. 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  from 
another  letter  of  this  remarkable 
woman,  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  Jacky  and  the  rest  were 
brought  up.  After  the  most  de- 
tailed laws  (evidently  unalterable 
as  Holy  Writ)  of  their  management 
from  the  cradle  upwards  in  respect 
to  external  habits,  she  goes  on  to 
the  discipline  of  the  mind  : — 

'  "In  order"  (says  Mrs  "Wesley)  "to 
form  the  minds  of  children,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  conquer  their  will 
and  bring  them  to  an  obedient  temper. 
To  inform  the  understanding  is  a  work 
of  time,  and  must,  with  children,  pro- 
ceed by  slow  degrees,  as  they  are  able  to 
bear  it ;  but  the  subjecting  the  will  is  a 
thing  which  must  be  done  at  once,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  When  the  will 


of  a  child  is  totally  subdued,  and  it  is 
brought  to  revere  and  stand  in  awe  of 
its  parents,  then  a  great  many  childish 
follies  arid  inadvertencies  may  be  passed 
by.      Some   should  be   overlooked  and 
taken  no  notice  of,  and  others  mildly 
reproved  ;    but  no  wilful  transgression 
ought  ever  to  be  forgiven  children  with- 
out chastisement,  more  or  less,  as  the 
nature  and  circumstance  of  the  offence 
require.    .   .  .    They  were  quickly  made 
to  understand  they  might  have  nothing 
they  cried  for,  and  instructed  to  speak 
handsomely  for  what  they  wanted ;  .  .  . 
nor  were  they  ever  permitted  to  call  each 
other  by  their  proper  names  without  the 
addition  of  brother  or  sister.     None  of 
them  were  taught  to  read  till  five  years 
old  except  Kezzy,  in  whose  case  I  was 
overruled,  and  she  was  more  years  learn- 
ing than  any  of  the  rest  had  been  months. 
The  way  of  teaching  was  this.     The  day 
before  a  child  began  to  learn,  the  house 
was  set  in  order,  every  one's  work  ap- 
pointed them,  and  a  charge  given  that 
none  should  come  into  the  room  from 
nine  to   twelve,  or   from   two   to   five, 
which  you  know  were  our  school- hours. 
One  day  was  allowed  the  child  wherein 
to  learn  its  letters,  and  each  of  them 
did  in  that  time  learn  all  its  letters, 
great  and  small,  except  Molly  and  Nancy, 
who  were  a  day  and  a  half  before  they 
knew  them  perfectly,  for  which  I  then 
thought    them    very    dull  ;    but    since 
I   have  observed  how  long  many  chil- 
dren are  learning  the  hornbook  1  have 
changed  my  opinion.  .   .   .  There  were 
several  by-laws  observed  among  us.     I 
mention    them   here,    because   I   think 
them  useful.     1.   It  had  been  observed 
that  cowardice  and  fear  of  punishment 
often   leads     children    into   lying,    till 
they   get   a   custom   of  it  which   they 
cannot  leave.     To  prevent  this,  a  law 
was  made    that   whoever  was   charged 
with  a  fault  of  which  they  were  guilt}', 
if  they  would  ingenuously  confess  it  and 
promise  to  amend,  should  not  be  beaten. 
This  rule  prevented  a  great  deal  of  lying, 
and  would  have  done  more  if  one  in  the 
family  would  have  observed  it.     But  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  and  there- 
fore  was  often   imposed  on.    ...    3. 
That  no  child  should  ever  be  chid  or 
beaten  twice  for  the  same  fault,  and  that 
if  they  amended  they  should  never  be 
upbraided  with  it  afterwards.     4.  That 
every  signal  act  of  obedience,  especially 
when  it  crossed  upon  their  own  inclina- 
tions, should  be  always  commended  and 
frequently  rewarded   according  to   the 
merits  of  the  cause.    5.  That  if  ever  any 
child  performed  an  act  of  obedience,  or 
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did  anything  with  an  intention  to  please, 
t'.iough  the  performance  was  not  well, 
yet  the  obedience  and  intention  should 
lie  kindly  accepted.  6.  That  property 
be  inviolably  preserved,  and  none  suffered 
t )  invade  the  property  of  another  in  the 
smallest  matter,  though  it  were  but  of 
the  value  of  a  farthing  or  a  pin.  .  .  . 
This  rule  can  never  be  too  much  incul- 
cated on  the  minds  of  children,  and  from 
the  want  of  parents  or  governesses  doing 
i ;  as  they  ought  proceeds  that  shameful 
reglect  of  justice  which  we  may  observe 
in  the  world.  ...  8.  That  no  girl  be 
taught  to  work  till  she  can  read  very 
v/ell.  .  .  .  This  rule  also  is  much  to  be 
c  bserved  ;  for  the  putting  children  to 
laarn  sewing  before  they  can  read  per- 
fectly is  the  very  reason  why  so  few 
women  can  read  fit  to  be  heard,  and 
i^ever  to  be  well  understood." 

The  reader  will  feel  that  lie  is 
gazing  into  an  almost  Dutch  inte- 
rior as  he  reads  this  code  of  do- 
mestic law.  The  solemnity  of  it, 
the  minuteness,  the  sense  of  import- 
ance as  of  a  great  ruler,  the  soft- 
ly disapproving  regretful  memory 
of  Kezzy's  mangled  education  in 
which  the  lawgiver  was  overruled  j 
and  of  the  more  momentous  regu- 
lation which  "  one  of  the  family" 
could  not  be  made  to  observe,  strikes 
with  a  tender  humour  into  the  tale. 
Clear  enough,  "  he  "  who  "  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon"  to  carry  out 
this  perfect  system  was  something 
of  a  thorn  in  Mrs  Wesley's  flesh. 
She  had  to  bear  with  him  by  times, 
as  well  as  to  respect  and  honour 
Mm.  Strange  things  happened  at 
Epworth  to  derange,  had  that  been 
possible,  the  minute  method  of 
the  family.  Wicked  parishioners 
whom  Mr  Wesley  admonished  of 
their  sins,  behaved  themselves  with 
a  violence  characteristic  of  the  age. 
Twice  they  tried  to  set  his  house 
on  fire,  and  at  last,  on  a  third 
attempt,  did  so,  burning  out  the  too 
zealous  parson,  and  all  but  sacrific- 
ing Jacky,  then  six  years  old,  in  the 
llames.  But  these  external  troubles 
were  not  all.  Some  tricksy  spirit 
got  possession  of  the  house,  utter- 
ing dismal  groans,  rumbling  up  and 
down  stairs,  sometimes  with  the 
step  of  a  man,  sometimes  with  hea- 
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vier  inarticulate  sounds.  Knocks 
were  heard  about  the  beds,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  house,  which 
nobody,  alas  !  was  then  skilled  to 
interpret.  There  were  sounds  of 
dancing  in  empty  rooms,  of  bottles 
breaking,  and  a  hundred  other  dia- 
bolical-ridiculous noises.  The  fa- 
mily at  first  were  full  of  alarm, 
thinking  the  sounds  were  warnings 
of  some  approaching  calamity,  the 
parents  characteristically  appre- 
hending danger  to  their  eldest  son. 
"  If  thou  art  the  spirit  of  my  son 
Sammy,"  said  the  perturbed  father, 
"  I  pray,  knock  three  knocks  and 
no  more  ;"  but  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  household  no  answer  was 
made  to  this  appeal.  In  time, 
however,  the  devil  ceased  to  alarm 
the  cheerful  house.  The  young 
people  became  used  to  him,  and 
adventured  little  jokes  on  his  char- 
acter and  propensities.  The  sisters 
gave  each  a  different  account  to  the 
absent  Sammy  as  soon  as  he  was 
ascertained  to  be  safe  and  sound. 
Emily  is  indignant  that  her  father 
should  have  imagined  it  "to  be  some 
of  us  young  women  that  sat  up  late 
and  made  a  noise.  His  incredulity, 
and  especially  his  imputing  it  to  us, 
or  our  lovers,  made  me,  I  own,  de- 
sirous of  its  continuance  till  he  was 
convinced/'  adds  the  candid  girl. 
"  1  believe  it  to  be  witchcraft/'  she 
says,  a  little  after.  "  About  a  year 
since  there  was  a  disturbance  at  a 
town  near  us,  that  was  undoubtedly 
witches;  andifsonear,whymaythey 
not  reach  us  1  ...  I  do  so  really 
believe  it  to  be  one  (i.e.,  a  witch), 
that  I  would  venture  to  fire  a  pistol 
at  it."  Sister  Sukey,  for  her  part, 
gets  tired  of  the  noisy  visitor,  whom 
the  girls  had  nicknamed  Jeffrey, 
their  very  fright  evidently  being 
unable  to  conquer  fun.  "  Send 
me  some  news,  for  we  are  secluded 
from  the  sight  or  hearing  of  any 
versal  thing,  except  Jeffrey,"  writes 
Susannah,  although  she  has  just 
described  a  new  incident,  how,  "  to 
my  father's  no  small  amazement, 
his  trencher  danced  on  the  table  a 
pretty  while  without  anybody  stir- 
2  F 
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ring  the  table,  when  lo  !  an  adven- 
turous wretch  took  it  up  and  spoil- 
ed the  sport,  for  it  remained  still 
ever  after."  The  whole  story  is  re- 
corded with  a  mingled  seriousness 
and  humour  and  perfect  belief, 
which  is  very  quaint  and  amusing. 
Mr  Wesley  loses  his  temper  and 
calls  the  devil  names,  threatening 
it  with  a  pistol  on  one  occasion. 
Samuel  at  a  distance  gravely  writes 
to  ask,  "  Have  you  dug  in  the  place 
where  the  money  seemed  poured  at 
your  feet  ?"  although  even  he  yields 
to  a  sense  of  humour  when  he  is 
told  that  the  fiend  objects  to  the 
prayers  for  the  King.  "Were  I 
the  King  myself,  I  should  rather 
Old  Nick  was  my  enemy  than 
my  friend/'  he  says.  Southey, 
who  gives  full  details  of  these 
marvellous  occurrences  without  the 
least  attempt  (which  indeed  would 
have  been  folly)  to  assail  the  vera- 
city of  the  united  family,  has  no 
words  strong  enough  at  an  after 
period  to  condemn  Wesley's  belief 
in  the  extraordinary  effects  which 
were  producedby  his  preaching — the 
bodily  agonies,  cries,  and  convul- 
sions, which,  however  little  we  may 
understand  them,  are  phenomena  too 
well  established  to  be  set  aside  as 
mere  delusion.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him  that  the  boy  who  had 
been  familiar  with  "  Jeffrey,"  and 
whose  relations,  all  in  full  posses- 
sion of  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
cultivation  remarkable  in  their 
sphere,  fully  believed  these  pranks 
to  be  played  by  witches  or  spirits, 
was  of  all  others  least  likely  to 
forestall  his  age,  and  reject  the  idea 
of  supernatural  interference  in  the 
most  important  affairs  of  men. 

It  was  from  this  kindly,  cheer- 
ful, methodical,  pious  house,  full 
of  quaint  formality  and  fixed  rule, 
but  yet  not  without  the  pleasant 
freedom  of  a  large  family,  that  the 
Reformer  came.  His  life,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  was  saved  almost 
miraculously  when  the  house  was 
burned.  He  was  educated  at  Char- 
ter-House under  the  distant  inspec- 
tion, it  would  appear,  of  his  brother 


Samuel,  then  usher  at  Westminster, 
with  whom  was  Charles,  the  young- 
est son  of  the  house.  "Jack  is 
with  me,  and  a  brave  boy,  learning 
Hebrew  as  fast  as  he  can,"  says  the 
elder  brother  at  some  moment  of 
holiday.  The  big  Carthusian  boys 
stole  their  meat  from  the  little 
ones  in  that  age,  and  Jack,  for  a 
great  part  of  his  school-time,  lived 
on  bread  only,  training  himself, 
perhaps,  by  such  means  to  some  of 
the  asceticisms  of  his  after  life.  In 
the  year  1720,  when  he  was  seven- 
teen, he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. Nothing  can  be  more  grace- 
ful or  pleasant  than  the  slight  sketch 
which  Southey  gives  of  his  early  life 
at  the  university.  There  is  a  grace 
of  natural  piety  in  the  young  man's 
thoughtfulness,  in  his  hesitations 
on  the  verge  of  life,  in  his  constant 
recourse  to  father  and  mother  for 
guidance,  which  is  more  pleasant 
to  dwell  upon  than  the  passion  of 
religious  earnestness  which  soon 
swallowed  up  his  life.  When  the 
time  came  at  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  decide  upon  his  future 
career,  he  paused  with  natural  rev- 
erence before  the  thought  of  tak- 
ing orders,  feeling  the  gravity  of 
the  decision.  His  father,  with  sin- 
gular good  sense,  understood  and 
appreciated  his  difficulties,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  wait  and  work  be- 
fore taking  any  decisive  step.  His 
mother,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  practical  sense  which  belongs 
to  such  women,  thought  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  decided  vocation  would 
be  of  use  to  her  boy.  "  Resolve  to 
make  religion  the  business  of  your 
life,"  she  writes.  "  I  heartily  wish 
you  would  now  enter  upon  a  strict 
examination  of  yourself,  that  you 
may  know  whether  you  have  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ.  If  you  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing,  it  will  abundantly 
reward  your  pains;  if  you  have 
not,  you  will  find  a  more  reason- 
able occasion  for  tears  than  can  be 
met  with  in  any  tragedy."  Nor 
was  it  only  on  such  important  mat- 
ters that  he  turned  homeward  for 
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advice.  There  is  indeed  in  his  life, 
as  in  that  of  most  emphatically  re- 
ligious men,  a  certain  want  of  per- 
spective, if  we  may  use  the  word — 
an  absence  of  the  ordinary  variety 
of  level  which  marks  the  more 
or  less  momentous  incidents  of 
life.  His  difficulties  about  Thomas 
A'Kempis  seem  to  bulk  as  large  in 
his  mind  as  those  about  his  ordina- 
tion ;  and  on  the  smaller  difficulty 
as  well  as  the  greater  he  receives 
home  counsel,  once  more  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  father  and  mother.  He 
could  not  agree  with  A'Kempis,  the 
young  man  lamented ;  he  could  not 
feel  that  mirth  and  pleasure  were 
useless  or  sinful,  as  does  the  author 
of  the  '  Imitatione.'  Mrs  Wesley 
agrees  with  him  in  her  reply,  sum- 
ming up  her  argument  with  a 
maxim  which  is  both  pious  and 
wise,  "  Would  you  judge  of  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  plea- 
sure," she  says,  "  take  this  rule  : 
whatever  weakens  your  reason,  im- 
pairs the  tenderness  of  your  con- 
science, obscures  your  sense  of  God, 
or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual 
tilings — in  short,  whatever  increases 
the  strength  or  authority  of  the 
body  over  the  mind,  that  thing  is 
sin  to  you,  however  innocent  it 
may  be  in  itself."  The  father,  on 
the  other  hand,  now  growing  old, 
takes  a  less  cheerful  view ;  he  re- 
minds his  boy  that  "  mortification 
L<  an  indispensable  Christian  duty," 
and  that  a  young  man  must  be 
made  to  remember  "  that  for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  him 
into  judgment."  The  book  had 
been  his  own  "great  and  old  com- 
panion," and  it  was  full  of  "  heroic 
strains  of  humility,  piety,  and  de- 
votion." But  he  concludes  by  re- 
ferring Jack  to  his  mother,  who 
"  had  leisure  to  boult  the  matter  to 
tlie  bran." 

Such  leisure  was  now  wanting  to 
her  husband.  "Time  has  shaken 
me  by  the  hand,  and  Death  is  but 
a  little  way  behind  him,"  he  says. 
"  My  eyes  and  heart  are  now  almost 
ail  I  have  left,  and  I  bless  God  for 


them."  His  advice  in  this  last 
stage  of  his  life  is  full  of  a  softened 
tenderness.  "  If  you  love  yourself 
or  me,  pray  heartily,"  he  says ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  when  his  son 
gained  his  fellowship,  the  old  man's 
voice  sounds  pathetic  in  its  exulta- 
tion :  "  What  will  be  my  own  fate 
before  the  summer  be  over,  God 
knows  ]  sed  passi  graviora — wher- 
ever I  am  my  Jack  is  fellow  of 
Lincoln."  The  two  thus  standing 
at  either  side  of  the  new  life, 
watching  with  equal  tenderness, 
throwing  in  words  of  experience 
and  love,  and  often  of  practical 
wisdom,  to  keep  that  young  exist- 
ence in  the  straight  way,  gives  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  human  aspect 
which  it  ever  wears  to  Wesley's 
history.  Their  influence  is  so 
equal,  yet  so  characteristically  dif- 
ferent in  expression,  so  sensible,  so 
full  of  that  minute  and  detailed 
consideration  of  his  feelings  and 
thoughts  which  perhaps  only  the 
love  of  father  and  mother  can  give, 
that  the  heart  of  the  spectator  is 
moved,  as  it  has  but  too  little  occa- 
sion to  be  in  the  after  record.  The 
father  comforts  his  son  about  the 
Athanasian  creed  by  a  fine  distinc- 
tion which  savours  of  the  schools — 
the  favourite  distinction  of  the 
Church  of  Rome — between  "wil- 
ful "  and  "  involuntary  "  heresy  ; 
while  the  mother  softly  discour- 
ages too  deep  a  consideration  of 
those  articles  of  the  Church  which 
support  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, assuring  him  that  "  such 
studies  tend  more  to  confound 
than  to  inform  the  understanding." 
When  the  young  man's  religious 
convictions  impel  him  to  a  severer 
life  than  usual,  his  father  tells  him 
it  is  callow  virtue  that  cannot  bear 
to  be  laughed  at ;  while  the  mother, 
half  indignant  at  even  so  mild  a 
stigma  on  her  son's  fortitude,  adds, 
"  If  it  be  a  weak  virtue  that  cannot 
bear  being  laughed  at,  I  am  sure  it 
is  a  strong  and  well-confirmed  vir- 
tue that  can  stand  the  test  of  a 
brisk  buffoonery ; "  and  counsels 
her  boy,  whom  she  at  least  cannot 
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bear  to  have  ridiculed,  "to  shun 
the  company  of  profane  wits." 
Such  is  the  mingled  influence 
which  colours  the  current  of  the 
young  man's  life.  Happy  the 
youth  who  has  such  counsellors, 
and  understands  his  good  fortune 
in  having  them  !  The  only  thing 
that  casts  a  shadow  on  the  picture 
is  the  extraordinary  fact  that  Wes- 
ley, their  son,  lived  to  believe  that 
this  wise,  tender,  and  most  Chris- 
tian pair  were  unenlightened,  un- 
converted sinners  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  thus  guiding  his 
feet  into  every  good  and  perfect 
way. 

It  was  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  most 
human  and  kindly  of  ascetics,  who 
finally  moved  the  wavering  youth- 
ful soul  into  that  entire  self-conse- 
cration which  decided  his  life.  The 
*  Holy  Living  and  Dying '  worked 
upon  him  like  a  revelation.  "  In- 
stantly I  resolved  to  dedicate  all 
my  life  to  God,"  Wesley  himself 
says,  "  being  thoroughly  convinced 
there  was  no  medium ;  but  that 
every  part  of  my  life  (not  some  only) 
must  either  be  a  sacrifice  to  God  or 
myself — that  is,  in  effect,  to  the 
devil."  This  decision  immediately 
made  itself  visible  in  his  outward 
habits.  Before  his  ordination  in 
1725,  he  had  formed  for  himself  a 
system  of  life  in  which  many  fea- 
tures of  extreme  High-Churchman- 
ship  are  woven  in  with  much  of 
that  minute  self-inquiry  and  study 
of  words  and  feelings  which  we 
have  since  learned  to  identify  chiefly 
with  the  other  extreme  of  religious 
opinion  in  England.  He  commu- 
nicated every  week ;  he  withdrew 
from  all  society  which  was  not  dis- 
tinctly religious,  and  plunged  into 
all  those  anxious  attempts  at  per- 
fection which  so  often  turn  the  eye 
inward  instead  of  upward,  and  lose 
life  itself,  and  such  gleams  of  hea- 
ven as  are  possible  on  earth,  for  the 
hope  of  a  fuller  entry  into  blessed- 
ness hereafter.  It  is  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  for  a  young  man 
to  take  this  step  without  acquiring 
more  or  less  that  appearance  of  con- 


scious spiritual  superiority  which  it 
is  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  and  so  fatal  to 
possess.  "  When  it  pleased  God  to 
give  me  a  settled  resolution  to  be, 
not  a  nominal  but  a  real  Christian 
(being  then  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age),"  he  says,  "  my  acquaint- 
ance were  as  ignorant  of  God  as 
myself.  But  there  was  this  differ- 
ence :  I  knew  my  ignorance  ;  they 
did  not  know  theirs."  His  first 
step  in  active  life  was  that  of  serv- 
ing the  little  curacy  of  Wroote,  which 
his  father  held  in  conjunction  with 
Epworth,  but  which  his  age  and 
weakness  prevented  him  from  him- 
setf  attending  to.  Here  he  seems  to 
have  spent  a  year  or  two  in  profitable 
obscurity,  receiving  priest's  orders, 
and  completing  his  preparation  for 
the  stormy  existence  on  the  verge 
of  which  he  stood.  No  doubt,  while 
thus  brought  face  to  face  with  rural 
godlessness,  and  making  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  deep-rooted 
profanity  of  the  time,  Wesley  found 
out  how  incapable  was  the  comfort- 
able piety  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up  of  rousing  and  re-creat- 
ing the  immense  dull  hopeless  mass 
of  unbelief  and  wickedness.  There 
seems  little  record  of  this  time  of 
retirement;  but  it  could  not  be 
other  than  a  turning-point  in  his 
life.  That  longing  for  seclusion 
which  belongs  to  the  phase  of  reli- 
gious development  he  had  now 
reached,  had  come  upon  him.  Had 
he  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  no  doubt 
he  would  have  betaken  himself  to 
some  hermit's  cave  to  consider  all 
the  momentous  questions  with  which 
his  brain  was  teeming.  Before  go- 
ing to  Wroote,  indeed,  he  had  enter- 
tained hopes  of  being  appointed  to 
a  school  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire 
dales,  which  was  described  to  him 
as  a  retreat  from  the  world,  with 
"  little  company  to  be  expected 
from  without,  and  none  within." 
The  idea  of  retirement  pleased  his 
fancy  so  much  that  he  breaks  into 
verse  when  writing  of  it,  and  anti- 
cipates his  own  satisfaction  in  giv- 
ing voice  to  the  inarticulate  har- 
monies of  nature. 
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"  These  praise  their  Maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man," 

he  says,  with  a  certain  youthful  elan 
towards  the  novel  existence  ;  but 
has  to  content  himself  instead  with 
the  muddy  ways  and  heavy  souls  of 
Wroote,  and  to  fight  his  battle  as 
he  can,  in  the  fervours  and  disgusts 
of  youth,  among  the  Lincolnshire 
boors,  with  whom  he  had  been  fa- 
il iliar  all  his  life.  On  one  occasion, 
it  is  recorded,  he  "  travelled  many 
miles  "  to  see  a  "  serious  "  person  in 
the  barren  and  careless  countryside. 
"  Sir,"  said  this  man  to  the  young 
priest,  "  you  wish  to  serve  God  and 
go  to  heaven.  Remember  you  can- 
not serve  him  alone ;  you  must 
therefore  find  companions  or  make 
tliem  :  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of 
solitary  religion/'  These  were  preg- 
nant words,  and  must  have  thrown 
a  new  light  upon  the  world  which 
Lad  begun  to  struggle  out  of  chaos 
in  the  young  man's  perceptions. 
There  is  no  more  talk  of  retirement 
or  seclusion  in  his  maturing  life. 

But  it  is  curious  enough  to  find 
that  the  first  step  towards  making 
those  companions,  to  whose  society 
AVesley  had  thus  been  directed, 
was  taken  by  his  younger  brother 
Charles,  then  an  undergraduate  at 
Christ  Church,  who  had  himself 
been  awakened  into  deep  religious 
oarnestness,  and  had  obeyed  the 
promptings  of  his  warmer  social 
nature  by  drawing  together  a  few 
fellow-students  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  himself.  These  young 
nen,  moved  by  the  first  thrill  of  that 
tide  of  feeling  which  was  soon  to 
sweep  all  over  England,  had  the 
courage  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  mass  of  young  bucks  and  bloods, 
the  roystering  "  men  "  of  their  day, 
and  to  form  themselves  into  an 
almost  monastic  brotherhood,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  University. 
Times  have  changed  wonderfully 
since  then  :  we  are  not  unaccus- 
tomed now  to  the  severe  youthful 
virtue  of  the  tender  Ritualist,  or 
to  that  curious  pagan  pietism 
which  distinguishes  the  sect  of 
young  philosophers  ;  but  even  at 


the  present  time  such  a  brother- 
hood could  scarcely  originate  with- 
out some  ridicule  from  the  sur- 
rounding crowd.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  ceaseless  darts  of  wit  and 
a  storm  of  merrymaking  in  that 
irreligious  age.  "  They  were  called 
in  derision  the  Sacramentarians, 
Bible-bigots,  Bible-moths,  the  Holy 
or  the  Godly  Club."  One  of  their 
critics,  less  virulent  than  the  rest, 
applied  to  them  an  old  name  fallen 
into  disuse,  which,  indeed,  is  far 
from  describing  the  character  of 
unregulated  enthusiasm  and  emo- 
tional excess  which  was  then  and 
after  attributed  to  the  young  Pie- 
tists. This  name  was  that  of  Meth- 
odists— a  title  lightly  given,  with 
little  perception  of  the  importance 
it  was  to  assume.  To  take  it  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  it  might 
as  well  have  been  applied  to  the 
followers  of  Benedict  or  Francis  as 
to  those  of  John  Wesley ;  and,  in 
fact,  this  movement,  of  which  no 
one  foresaw  the  importance,  was  at 
its  beginning  much  more  like  the 
foundation  of  a  monastic  order  than 
anything  else.  Had  Wesley  (we 
repeat)  been  a  Roman  Catholic, 
from  his  hermitage  he  would  have 
come  forth  like  Benedict  to  the 
formation  of  a  great  community. 
His  country,  his  race,  and  birth 
were,  however,  too  many  for  him. 
There  are  few  notable  lives  in  which 
one  can  trace  so  clearly  the  modify- 
ing influence  of  circumstances.  A. 
body  more  opposed  to  Rome  could 
scarcely  be  than  the  religious  soci- 
ety which  acknowledges  Wesley  as 
its  founder,  and  yet  no  society  could 
be  more  evidently  established  on 
the  very  principles  of  Rome.  When 
the  young  Reformer  returned  to 
Oxford  to  his  university  duties  in 
1728,  he  was  received  at  once  as  the 
spiritual  director  of  the  little  bro- 
therhood, an  office  hitherto  un- 
known among  Protestants.  Under 
his  guidance  the  brethren  fasted 
and  prayed  and  devoted  themselves 
to  alms  and  charity;  "they  regu- 
larly visited  the  prisoners  and  the 
sick;  communicated  once  a-week; 
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and  fasted  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, the  stationary  days  of  the  an- 
cient Church,  which  were  thus  set 
apart  because  on  these  days  our 
Saviour  had  been  betrayed  and  cru- 
cified. They  also  drew  up  a  scheme 
of  self-examination,  to  assist  them- 
selves, by  means  of  prayer  and  me- 
ditation, in  attaining  simplicity  and 
the  love  of  God."  Their  principle 
was  to  "  live  by  rule,  and  to  pick 
up  the  very  fragments  of  time  that 
not  a  moment  might  be  lost."  The 
Scheme  of  Self-Examination,  which 
unfortunately  we  have  not  room  to 
quote,  was  divided  into  two  tables 
like  the  Decalogue  itself — a  search- 
ing self  -  inquisition  into  every 
passing  thought  and  movement 
of  both  mind  and  body.  Its 
rules  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  mystic  codes  of 
monastic  piety,  as  indeed  they 
are  with  the  expression  of  all  in- 
tense religious  feeling,  when  driven, 
if  we  may  say  so,  to  a  desperate 
stand  against  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  mind 
must  be  injured,  and  its  grace  and 
spontaneity  destroyed,  by  such  per- 
petual and  minute  self-inspection ; 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  such  rules  originate  in  times 
of  desperation,  when  the  standard 
which  has  to  be  set  up  before  the 
enemy  must  be  painted  in  the 
boldest  colours,  and  when  human 
nature  cannot  refuse  itself  a  cer- 
tain exaggeration.  Moderation  and 
good  sense  are  well  in  their  way,  and 
so  is  the  natural  involuntary  grace 
of  those  sweet  souls  who  sometimes 
seem  from  their  cradles  to  share 
the  tenderness  and  indulgence  as 
well  as  the  purity  of  their  Divine 
Master.  But  such  are  not  the  fiery 
captains,  the  forlorn  hope,  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  at  this  moment  John 
Wesley's  little  band  of  young,  ex- 
travagant, ascetic  knights-errant 
was  England's  forlorn  hope. 

Not  without  certain  picturesque 
circumstances,  such  as  attend  in- 
tense bravery  and  resolution  at  all 
times,  did  the  brotherhood  pursue 
its  course.  On  the  Sundays  an 


eager-eyed  boy,  homeliest  of  poor 
students,  a  servitor  of  Pembroke,  by 
name  George  \Vhitfield,  hereafter 
to  be  one  of  their  leaders,  watched 
them  wistfully  as  they  made 
their  way  through  the  jeers  of 
the  crowd  to  St  Mary's,  to  re- 
ceive the  communion,  longing, 
poor  lad,  to  follow,  and  not  disin- 
clined at  the  same  moment  to 
bestow  a  stray  buffet  on  the  foul 
mouths  that  laughed  at  the  young 
saints.  They  were  hailed  by  many 
an  anxious  prisoner  as  the  only 
Christian  faces  that  ever  looked 
in  pitifully  upon  the  reeking  squalor 
of  an  eighteenth-century  gaol.  The 
sick  and  the  poor  watched  for 
them  as  they  passed.  They  taught 
themselves  in  a  nerveless  age  the 
disused  art  of  walking,  to  save 
money  for  their  pensioners ;  and 
went  without  powder,  with  long 
locks  hanging  on  their  young 
shoulders,  with  a  delightful  boyish 
folly,  to  have  a  few  pence  the  more 
for  the  same  blessed  purpose.  The 
father-confessor  was  but  twenty- 
five,  and  still  turned  his  face  to- 
wards his  home  for  continual 
counsel  in  his  spiritual  difficulties. 
It  is  with  a  smile  and  a  tear  that 
the  spectator  looks  upon  the  lads 
in  their  excess  of  zeal.  Why  should 
it  be  less  beautiful  than  other 
youthful  enthusiasms  because  it 
was  for  the  cause  of  all  others 
most  important  ?  At  such  a  white 
heat  of  devotion,  no  man,  perhaps 
not  even  a  monk,  could  remain  and 
live.  But  while  it  lasts  the  young 
dream  is  sublime.  To  '*  recover 
the  image  of  God" — that  was  their 
object ;  and  to  communicate  the 
desire  for  this  recovery  and  the 
means  of  attaining  it  to  all  the 
world.  If  there  was  something  to 
pardon,  certain  it  is  that  we  forgive 
many  extravagances  for  objects 
much  less  divine. 

The  first  intention  of  these  young 
ascetics  was  to  pursue  their  legiti- 
mate studies  steadily,  while  adding 
to  them  this  strange  new  prac- 
tice of  piety  ;  but  in  the  heat  of 
their  self-communings  new  ques- 
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lions  arose.  They  began  to  doubt 
vhether  carnal  learning  was  a  law- 
ful pursuit,  or  whether  they  were 
justified  in  thus  employing  time 
en  which  there  were  more  urgent 
calls.  With  a  new  anxiety  in  his 
mind,  Wesley  writes  to  his  mother 
on  this  subject.  He  proposes  the 
question  to  all  who  can  understand 
it.  He  says — 

"And  why  "not  to  you  rather  than 
tiny  ?  Shall  I  quite  break  off  my  pur- 
suit of  all  learning  but  what  immedi- 
ately tends  to  practice  ?  I  once  desired 
to  make  a  fair  show  in  languages  and 
philosophy,  but  it  is  past.  There  is  a 
more  excellent  way  ;  and  if  I  cannot 
uttain  to  any  progress  in  the  one,  with- 
out throwing  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
other,  why,  fare  it  well !  .  .  .  I  am  to 
renounce  the  world,  to  draw  off  my 
affections  from  the  world,  and  fix  them 
on  a  better;  but  how?  What  is  the 
surest  and  the  shortest  way  ?  ...  In 
many  things  you  have  interceded  for  me 
and  prevailed;  who  knows  but  in  this 
too  you  may  be  successful  ?  If  you  can 
spare  me  only  that  little  part  of  Thurs- 
day evening  which  you  formerly  be- 
stowed upon  me  in  another  manner,  I 
doubt  not  but  it  would  be  as  useful  now 
for  correcting  my  heart  as  it  was  then 
for  forming  my  judgment." 

The  answer  to  this  appeal  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  preserved ;  but  as 
the  fervour  of  mysticism  grew,  the 
old  father,  though  full  of  pride  and 
joy  in  the  devotion  of  his  son, 
interposes  a  warning  note  in  the 
midst  of  his  satisfaction.  "  Be  not 
highminded,"  he  says ;  "  preserve 
an  equal  temper  of  mind  under 
whatever  treatment  you  meet  with 
from  a  not  very  just  or  well-natured 
world.  Bear  no  more  sail  than  is 
necessary,  but  steer  steady."  No- 
thing could  be  more  needful  than 
this  advice  ;  but  it  was  given  at  a 
time  when  the  mind  of  the  young 
man  was  inaccessible  to  any  coun- 
sel but  that  which  chimed  in  with 
his  own  desires.  For  a  time  he 
goes  on  in  his  perilous  career,  not 
with  less  but  more  sail,  concen- 
trating himself  within  the  narrow 
limits  he  had  chalked  out.  One 
of  his  little  band  before  long,  worn 
by  voluntary  privation,  sickened 


unto  death,  and  Wesley  himself 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  follow. 
Constant  fasting,  not  even  diversi- 
fied by  generous  fare  on  a  festival ; 
constant  work,  perpetual  self-com- 
munion, scruples  about  this  duty 
or  that,  watching,  exhortation,  the 
constant  intense  strain  of  body  and 
mind — brought  his  vitality  down 
to  the  lowest  level.  His  mind,  ab- 
sorbed with  the  awful  but  narrow 
anxiety  to  secure  personal  salvation 
at  any  cost,  his  body  worn  and 
strained  to  its  utmost,  his  soul  full 
of  a  perpetual  feverish  excitement, 
it  soon  became  apparent  to  his 
friends  that  a  crisis  was  approach- 
ing. The  movement  in  its  first 
shape  had  gone  as  far  as  mortal 
powers  would  permit.  His  little 
brotherhood  began  to  fail  him, 
having  come  to  the  limit  of  their 
strength.  One  became  afraid  of 
the  ever-growing  singularity  (a 
poor-spirited  disciple  this)  of  the 
position ;  one  had  been  seduced 
into  philosophy,  and  lost  his  reve- 
rence for  the  authority  over  him  ; 
"  one  had  been  converted  from 
fasting  by  fever  and  a  physician." 
Instead  of  seven -and -twenty  de- 
vout and  hollow-eyed  brethren,  the 
young  ascetic  found  but  five  on  his 
return  after  a  short  absence.  The 
bitterness  of  this  mortification  but 
intensified  his  personal  zeal.  He 
clung  with  desperation  to  the  post 
he  held  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
tenable.  "  For  friends,  they  were 
either  trifling  or  serious  ;  if  triflers, 
fare  them  well,  a  noble  escape  ;  if 
serious,  those  who  are  more  serious 
are  left,"  he  says,  evidently  with 
the  pang  of  disappointment  in  his 
heart.  The  brotherhood  had  broken 
down,  but  its  head  held  the  faster 
to  his  lost  standing-ground.  The 
mortification  of  a  forsaken  leader 
is  in  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
rejects  all  overtures  to  wholesome 
work  elsewhere.  His  father,  from 
his  deathbed,  pleads  with  him  to 
take  the  living  of  Epworth,  and 
carry  out  the  work  to  which  he 
himself  had  devoted  forty  years 
of  his  life.  He  asks  pathetically 
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whether  his  son  can  look  on  with 
indifference,  and  see  his  long  labour 
lost,  the  fences  of  God's  vineyard 
broken  down,  and  "  a  mighty  Nim- 
rod,"  a  certain  Mr  M.,  brought  in 
to  complete  the  havoc ;  whether 
he  can  despise  "  the  dear  love  and 
longing"  of  the  people,  the  com- 
fort of  his  mother,  a  hundred  ten- 
der reasons.  He  might  as  well 
have  prayed  a  beaten  and  embit- 
tered general  to  take  the  peaceful 
plough  in  hand,  instead  of  trying 
another  wild  campaign  to  redeem 
his  fortune.  With  a  certain  acer- 
bity, from  the  seclusion  of  his  col- 
lege, Wesley  replies  to  these  affec- 
tionate entreaties.  With  curious 
spiritual  egotism,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  cover  for  wounded  feel- 
ing, he  declares  that  his  own  salva- 
tion would  be  impossible  at  Ep- 
worth  ;  that  he  could  not  stand  his 
ground  there  for  a  month  against 
intemperance  in  sleeping,  eating, 
and  drinking ;  and  adds,  with 
growing  heat,  that  the  company  of 
ordinary  good  men  would  be  fatal 
to  him.  "  They  undermine  insen- 
sibly all  my  resolutions,  and  quite 
steal  from  me  the  little  fervour  I 
have.  I  never  come  from  among 
those  saints  of  the  world  (as  John 
Valdesso  calls  them)  faint,  dissi- 
pated, and  shorn  of  all  my  strength, 
but  I  say,  God  deliver  me  from  a 
half  Christian!"  he  cries,  with  a 
shrill  of  sharp  and  bitter  feeling  in 
his  voice.  The  self-pity  and  the 
self-assertion  of  a  wounded  spirit 
are  alike  strong  in  these  words. 
He  will  listen  to  no  reasons,  how- 
ever cogent — he  will  save  himself, 
though  no  man  cares  to  be  saved 
with  him — he  will  hug  contempt 
to  his  bosom,  since  he  is  born  to 
be  contemned — he  will  cling  to 
Oxford  though  Oxford  does  not 
want  him.  As  for  the  love  of  the 
people  at  Epworth,  he  cries,  with 
the  same  perverse  ingenuity  of  a 
mind  set  on  edge,  "  How  long  will 
it  last  1  Only  till  I  come  and  tell 
them  plainly  that  their  deeds  are 
evil,  and  to  make  a  particular  ap- 
plication of  that  general  sentence, 


to  say  to  each,  Thou  art  the  man" 
Thus  he  resists  with  a  kind  of 
desperation  the  attempt  to  draw 
him  into  sober  work,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  social  position. 
Whether  any  touch  of  more  hu- 
man selfishness  lay  below — whether 
he  was  reluctant  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  care  of  his  mother  and 
sisters,  which  was  one  of  the  in- 
ducements urged  upon  him  to  ac- 
cept the  cure  of  Epworth — the 
story  says  nothing.  The  tone  of 
injury  which  runs  through  his  self- 
defence  might  have  been  natural 
enough  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
asked  to  sacrifice  his  own  affec- 
tions in  order  to  keep  up  the  family 
home.  But  there  is  no  whisper  of 
disappointed  love  in  the  record. 
He  fights  against  the  fate  he  dis- 
liked with  an  acrid  energy,  probably 
drawn  only  from  the  disturbed  state 
of  his  own  mind,  from  the  darken- 
ing of  the  sky  over  him,  the  deser- 
tion of  his  disciples,  the  sickening 
doubt  in  his  own  spirit  as  to  what 
this  course  of  mysticism  could  come 
to ;  and  so,  fiercely,  throws  away  the 
calm  domestic  life,  the  moderate 
rural  work,  the  comfort  and  quiet 
thus  pressed  upon  him — giving  bit- 
ter selfish  reasons,  half-consciously 
sophistical,  not  knowing  what  he  is 
doing,  following  out  unawares  the 
thread  of  a  destiny  unforeseen. 

Why  Wesley  should,  not  more 
than  a  year  after  this  decision,  have 
accepted  the  office  of  missionary  to 
Georgia,  it  is  very  difficult  to  per- 
ceive. He  resisted,  we  are  told; 
but  his  resistance  must  have  been 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  stand 
he  made  against  his  father.  Per- 
haps the  death  of  the  old  man, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  mean 
time,  had  tuned  him  to  a  softer 
key ;  perhaps  his  wound  had  healed 
with  time,  and  his  self-will  become 
less  obstinate;  or  perhaps  the  ro- 
mance of  a  mission  to  savages  moved 
the  excited  soul,  which  felt  itself 
unable  to  contend  with  the  ordin- 
ary matters  of  life.  It  is  compre- 
hensible that  such  a  man,  absorbed 
in  the  ebbs  and  tides  of  his  own 
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spiritual  feeling,  should  have  had 
no  eye  for  the  supreme  difficulty 
of  a  missionary's  work,  or  his  own 
utter  want  of  adaptation  to  such  a 
mission.  He  thought  he  "would 
have  the  advantage  of  preaching  to 
a  people  not  yet  beguiled  by  philoso- 
phy and  vain  deceit."  "  Our  end," 
he  says,  "in  leaving  our  native 
country  was  not  to  avoid  want  (God 
having  given  us  plenty  of  temporal 
blessings),  nor  to  gain  the  dung  and 
dross  of  riches  and  honour,  but  sim- 
ply this — to  save  our  souls ;  to  live 
wholly  to  the  glory  of  God."  Thus 
curiously  does  the  apostle  go  forth 
putting  the  selfish  motive  first,  by 
an  amazing  inadvertence  of  words, 
in  which  most  modern  apostles,  but 
neither  Peter  nor  Paul,  join  him. 
To  save  his  soul ! — not  out  of  love 
to  God  or  love  to  man — a  strange 
example  of  the  way  in  which  good 
people  insist  on  putting  forward 
the  meaner  motive — not  in  their 
hearts,  whatever  they  may  say,  but 
in  their  words. 

This  mission  lasted  a  little  more 
than  two  years,  and  it  cannot  be 
called  in  the  smallest  degree  a  suc- 
cessful one.  So  far  as  preaching  to 
the  Indians  was  concerned,  Wesley 
never  attempted  it,  for  he  did  not 
even  begin  to  learn  their  language. 
He  became  chaplain  to  the  colonists, 
a  very  different  office,  and  made  his 
appearance  among  them  in  some 
such  fashion  as  a  flaming  Ritualist 
of  the  present  day  might  make  his 
entry  into  an  Evangelical  parish. 
His  austerities  and  High-Church- 
manship  seem  to  have  done  more 
to  puzzle  the  not  very  fastidious 
society  of  the  new  colony  than  his 
devotion  did  to  enlighten  them. 
He  insisted  on  immersing  the  baby 
Georgians  who  were  brought  to 
him  for  baptism.  He  refused  to 
bury  the  dead  who  had  not  been 
baptised  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  shut  out  from  the  communion- 
table the  devoutest  Christian  who 
could  not  stand  this  test.  With 
that  curious  want  of  discrimination 
which  distinguished  him,  he  mixed 
up  paltry  matters  of  detail  with 


great  Christian  principles,  preach- 
ing sermons  one  day  against  de- 
pravity and  drunkenness,  the  next 
against  the  pretty  dresses  with 
which  the  colonial  ladies  came  to 
church  on  Sunday.  At  first  the 
novelty  of  such  plain-speaking 
seems  to  have  impressed  his  hearers. 
In  the  latter  particular,  for  example, 
after  he  had  "  expounded  the  Scrip- 
tures which  relate  to  dress,  and 
pressed  them  freely  on  my  audience 
in  a  plain  and  close  application," 
the  effect  was  such  that  "all  the 
time  that  I  afterwards  ministered 
at  Savannah  I  saw  neither  gold  in 
the  church  nor  costly  apparel,  but 
the  congregation  in  general  was 
almost  constantly  clothed  in  plain 
clean  linen  or  woollen."  At  an- 
other time  he  had  public  prayers  at 
church  while  a  dance  was  going  on, 
and  emptied  the  ball-room.  Such 
duels  between  the  Church  and  the 
world,  though  sometimes  moment- 
arily successful,  are  neither  discreet 
nor  dignified,  and  Wesley  went 
from  step  to  step  until  he  had  alien- 
ated and  disgusted  the  greater  part 
of  his  flock.  He  preached  at  his 
parishioners,  or  so  at  least  they 
thought,  "making  his  sermons  so 
many  satires  upon  particular  per- 
sons." He  interfered  in  family 
quarrels  and  the  broils  of  social 
life.  He  induced  the  Governor  to 
make  paltry  and  harassing  laws 
touching  Sabbath  observance,  and 
then  vexed  his  soul  with  complaints 
against  transgessors  of  them.  Such 
are  the  sins  alleged  against  him, 
and  they  are  not  at  all  out  of  keep- 
ing with  his  character  on  the  one 
hand,  and  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  loss  of  reputation  in  the 
colony  on  the  other.  His  brother 
Charles,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
had  even  a  worse  fate.  Running  a- 
tilt  against  everybody's  prejudices, 
making  mountains  out  of  molehills, 
and  with  no  toleration  for  the  in- 
evitable shortcomings  of  a  newly- 
formed  society,  the  two  brothers 
armed  everybody's  hand  against 
them.  It  was  their  first  encounter 
with  the  practical  difficulties  of  life, 
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and  a  more  entire  failure  could  not 
be  conceived.  They  had  come  from 
their  classic  seclusion  full  of  the 
conscious  importance  and  solemnity 
of  apostles,  just  heightened  by  that 
ineffable  greatness  which  hedges  in 
a  college  Don.  And  the  colonists, 
blind  wretches,  did  not  see  it,  but 
treated  the  young  priests  like  any 
other  clergymen,  growing  impatient 
under  their  censures  and  angry  with 
their  interference.  It  must  have 
been  at  once  a  surprise  and  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  young  Kefor- 
mer.  Instead  of  planting  the  faith 
among  the  Indians,  and  stirring  the 
colonists  into  an  austere  life  of 
prayer  and  fasting,  he  left  the 
American  shores,  all  but  driven 
out,  without  a  single  reclaimed 
savage  to  witness  his  work,  or  grate- 
ful Georgian  to  cherish  his  name. 
It  would  be  strange  if  a  man  of  any 
candour  of  mind  had  kept  faith  in 
his  own  system  after  such  a  down- 
fall. 

His  work  in  the  colony,  how- 
ever, though  unfruitful  to  his 
flock,  was  not  unfruitful  to  Wesley 
himself.  It  was  there  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  Moravian  brother- 
hood, a  community  regulated  by 
the  rules  of  semi -monastic  de- 
votion which  were  so  dear  to 
his  heart ;  but  of  a  serenity  and 
calm  of  faith,  and  consequent  sweet- 
ness of  spiritual  temper,  such  as  he 
had  never  been  able  to  attain.  All 
these  years,  while  practising  with 
an  anxious  heart  the  utmost  rigours 
of  self-discipline,  he  had  been  con- 
tinually disturbed  by  doubts,  which 
grew  more  dreadful  when  any  dan- 
ger threatened  him,  and  paralysed 
his  spirit  in  many  an  emergency 
without  teaching  him  to  be  merci- 
ful to  others  in  similar  weakness. 
In  his  agitated  state  of  mind  the 
very  sight  of  the  Moravians  was  at 
once  a  comfort  and  a  reproach  to 
him — he  could  not  understand  their 
calm,  their  love  of  God  in  which 
no  terror  mingled — their  genuine 
humbleness  and  meekness ;  while 
they  in  their  turn  looked  with  a 
mild  surprise  upon  the  excited 


feverish  Englishman  who  subjected 
himself  to  such  religious  discipline, 
and  had  so  little  real  peace.  One 
of  them,  to  whom  he  appealed  for  ad- 
vice, asked  him  such  plain  and  sim- 
ple questions  as  made  the  ascetic, 
who  hitherto  had  taught  everybody 
round  him,  falter  and  tremble. 
"  Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ  1  do 
you  know  He  has  saved  you  ?  do 
you  know  yourself  ?,"  asked  the 
German;  and  Wesley  answered  with 
a  hesitation  he  could  not  explain, 
feeling  his  heart  rise  within  him 
in  wild  self-inquiry  and  discontent. 
His  mind  recurred  to  them  when 
he  was  thrown  again  upon  the 
world,  and  had  once  more  to  set 
in  order  and  reconsider  his  life 
on  leaving  America — and  it  was 
their  hands  which  gave  the  final 
form  and  perfection,  both  to  his 
character  and  his  work. 

This  period  of  his  life  must  not, 
however,  be  passed  over  without  a 
passing  reference  to  the  curious 
little  romance,  the  only  one  in  his 
life,  which  here  weaves  itself  into 
the  unexpanding  story.  Among 
the  ladies  of  the  colony  was  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Sophy,  who,  either  moved 
by  genuine  liking  for  the  preacher, 
or  by  a  coquette's  desire  to  van- 
quish all,  or,  as  Wesley's  historians 
say,  by  a  deep-laid  scheme  to 
tempt  him  out  of  his  austerities, 
gave  herself  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  austere 
young  saint.  It  is  an  office  which 
some  woman  generally  undertakes 
either  for  good  or  evil  in  the  life  of 
most  confessors.  She  became  his 
penitent,  with  religious  difficulties 
to  solve;  and  his  pupil,  with  a 
pretty  thirst  for  knowledge.  She 
"dressed  always  in  white,  and  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  to  please  his 
taste  " — she  nursed  him  through  a 
fever.  The  young  man  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  these  wiles.  It  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  she  had  any  in- 
tention in  the  .whole  matter  but 
that  of  amusing  herself,  as  wicked 
young  women  will.  When  they 
had  a  quarrel  she  threatened  to 
return  to  England,  and  brought 
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the  poor  priest  to  his  knees,  half 
to  heaven  to  move  her  to  re- 
main, half  to  her  to  stay.  His 
1  eart  was  torn  with  love  and 
o.oubts  and  much  tribulation.  On 
one  occasion  he  records  that  "  I 
advised  Miss  Sophy  to  sup  earlier, 
und  not  immediately  before  she 
-went  to  bed.  She  did  so  ;  and  on 
this  little  circumstance/7  adds  the 
lover,  with  quaint  unconscious  co- 
micality, "what  an  inconceivable 
train  of  consequences  depend."  But 
though  thus  observant  of  his  wishes 
in  respect  to  supper,  Miss  Sophy 
was  not  fully  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, and  much  less  to  his  friends. 
At  last,  with  a  strange  exhibition 
of  the  utter  want  at  once  of  pas- 
sion and  of  delicacy  in  his  nature, 
Wesley  determined  to  submit  the 
question,  whether  or  not  he  should 
propose  to  marry  her,  to  the  Mor- 
avian Church !  The  elders  sat 
upon  it  in  solemn  conclave,  and 
advised  him  to  proceed  no  further 
in  the  business.  "  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done,"  said  the  pious 
suitor.  And  yet  it  cost  him  a 
pang.  On  "  March  4,"  the  day  of 
this  meeting,  he  says  in  his  jour- 
nal, "  God  commanded  me  to  pull 
out  my  right  eye,  and  by  His 
grace  I  determined  to  do  so ;  but 
being  slack  in  the  execution,  March 
1 2,  God  being  very  merciful  to  me, 
my  friend  performed  what  I  could 
not."  This  latter  ambiguous  sen- 
tence means  that  Miss  Sophy  on 
that  day  put  him  out  of  pain  by 
marrying  another — a  tolerably  clear 
indication  that  her  sport  with  the 
poor  clerical  mouse  had  been  but  a 
cruel  play.  It  is  evident  that  he 
felt  this  bitterly,  being  perhaps 
wounded  in  his  self-love  as  well  as 
his  affections  to  find  that  while 
he  was  debating  the  possibility  of 
giving  her  up  as  a  religious  duty, 
she  was  preparing  for  another 
union.  "It  was  the  day  which 
completed  the  year  from  my  first 
speaking  to  her,"  says  Wesley ;  add- 
ing piteously,  "What  thou  doest, 
O  God,  I  know  not  now,  but  I 
shall  know  hereafter ! "  "  The  word 


of  the  Lord  was  come  to  me  like- 
wise," he  adds  with  evident  reality 
of  feeling,  "saying,  Son  of  man, 
behold,  I  take  away  from  thee  the 
desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke  ; 
yet  neither  shalt  thou  mourn  nor 
weep,  neither  shall  thy  tears  run 
down.  The  difficulty  of  obeying 
such  a  direction  appeared  to  me 
now  more  than  ever  before," 
says  the  wounded  and  mournful 
lover.  It  is  the  only  moment  in 
which  his  heart  shows  itself,  and 
the  very  simplicity  of  the  plaint 
makes  it  more  touching.  The 
story  has  the  strangest  conclusion 
that  ever  wound  up  a  tale  of  un- 
requited love.  He  could  not  be 
done  with  his  false  love  though 
she  had  forsaken  him.  After  a 
while  we  find  him  reproving  her 
according  to  his  ancient  custom  : 
but  Mrs  Williamson  did  not  ac- 
cept the  reproof  as  the  maiden 
Sophy  had  done,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  he  took  the  rash 
and  unaccountable  step  of  refusing 
her  admittance  to  the  communion- 
table. This  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  half-flight  half-expul- 
sion from  Georgia.  The  story  is 
characteristic  throughout,  and  not 
more  so  in  its  beginning  than  in 
its  close. 

The  voyage  home  was  a  very  try- 
ing and  troubled  time  for  Wesley 
— perhaps  there  was  still  the  thorn 
rankling  in  this  wound,  though  he 
speaks  of  it  no  more;  but  there 
was,  at  least,  the  deep  discomfiture 
of  unsuccess,  and  a  profound  dis- 
content with  himself  and  his  reli- 
gious state.  His  mind  was  tossed 
upon  a  wild  sea  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, while  his  outer  man  sus- 
tained all  the  stormy  vicissitudes 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  utters  his  soul 
on  his  landing  with  pathetic  sin- 
cerity : — 

"It  is  now,"  he  says,  "two  years 
and  four  months  since  I  left  my  native 
country  to  teach  the  Georgian  Indians 
the  nature  of  Christianity.  But  what 
have  I  learnt  myself  meantime?  Why, 
what  I  the  least  of  all  suspected,  that  I 
who  went  to  America  to  convert  others 
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•was  never  myself  converted  to  God.  I 
am  not  inad  though  I  thus  speak,  but 
I  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness ;  if  haply  some  of  those  who  still 
dream  may  awake  and  see  that  as  I  am 
so  are  they.  Are  they  read  in  philo- 
sophy ?  so  was  I.  In  ancient  or  modern 
tongues  ?  so  was  I  also.  Are  they  versed 
in  the  science  of  divinity  ?  I,  too,  have 
studied  it  many  years.  Can  they  talk 
fluently  upon  spiritual  things  ?  the  very 
same  could  I  do.  Are  they  plenteous  in 
alms  ?  behold,  I  gave  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor.  Do  they  give  of  their 
labour  as  well  as  their  substance?  I 
have  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
them  all.  Are  they  willing  to  sutfer  for 
their  brethren  ?  I  have  thrown  up  my 
friends,  reputation,  ease,  country.  I 
have  put  my  life  in  my  hand,  wandering 
into  strange  lands.  I  have  given  my 
body  to  be  devoured  by  the  deep, 
parched  up  with  heat,  consumed  by  toil 
or  weariness,  or  whatsoever  God  shall 
please  to  bring  upon  me.  But  does  all 
this,  be  it  more  or  less,  make  me  accept- 
able to  God  ?  Does  all  I  ever  did  or 
can  know,  say,  give,  do,  or  suffer,  justify 
me  in  His  sight  ?  .  .  .  This,  then,  I  have 
learned  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. " 

Though  there  is  a  certain  grand- 
iloquence in  the  words,  yet  the  boast 
was  no  vain  one ;  he  had  intended 
all  he  asserts ;  and  though  no  doubt 
his  own  self-will,  imperious  temper, 
and  indiscriminating  zeal  had  been 
at  the  bottom  of  his  sufferings, 
there  is  something  touching  in  the 
return  of  the  self-disgusted  mis- 
sionary, half  heart-broken,  bowed 
down  by  failure,  disappointment, 
and  grief,  painfully  parting  with 
his  old  hopes,  painfully  schooling 
himself  to  a  humility  more  real 
than  asceticism.  "  I  have  no  hope 
but  that  of  being  justified  freely 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  he  says,  as  if  it  were 
some  new  discovery.  One  would 
have  supposed  he  had  believed  so 
all  along,  and  yet  he  states  the 
truth  as  but  acquired  now. 

He  came  home  in  this  broken 
condition  to  find,  strangely  enough, 
his  true  work  begun.  It  is  evident 
he  had  no  thought  or  idea  of  any 
mission  waiting  for  him  in  Eng- 
land when  he  landed  disconsolate 
on  the  white  cliffs  once  more.  A 


general  discouragement  overwhelm- 
ed him.  On  his  way  into  the  port 
he  passed  an  outward-bound  vessel 
waiting  a  favourable  wind,  in  which, 
he  ascertained  on  landing,  George 
Whitfield,  his  disciple  and  deputy, 
was  on  his  way  to  Georgia,  where 
Wesley  himself  had  called  him. 
The  apostle  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Georgia  could  not  let  his 
brother  go  without  an  effort  to  de- 
tain him.  He  went,  as  he  would  him- 
self have  said,  to  God  with  his  bur- 
den, and,  after  much  prayer,  with 
the  strangest  mixture  of  childishness 
and  solemnity,  drew  a  lot  which 
was  to  decide  the  matter.  Imme- 
diately after  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  the  ship  with  a  letter 
to  the  outgoing  preacher.  "  When 
I  saw  God  by  the  wind  which  was 
carrying  you  out  brought  me  in, 
I  asked  counsel  of  God.  His  an- 
swer you  have  enclosed."  The  en- 
closure was  a  slip  of  paper  with 
this  sentence,  "  Let  him  return  to 
London."  This"  strange  command 
does  not  seem  to  have  reached 
Whitfield  until  some  months  later, 
when  he  was  settled  in  Georgia, 
conciliating  with  his  softer  temper 
and  less  arrogant  manners  the  flock 
which  Wesley  had  set  by  the  ears. 
And  he  does  not  seem  to  have  paid 
any  attention  to  it ;  but  it  is  a  very 
singular  instance  of  the  arbitrary 
sway  which  the  religious  leader 
felt  himself  entitled  to  exercise, 
and  the  spark  of  vindictiveness 
which  lingered  in  his  pious  bosom. 
Having  sent  forth  this  ordinance, 
he  went  on  sadly  to  London,  sore 
with  his  downfall,  burdened  with 
unsettled  convictions.  With  an 
attempt  to  preach  himself,  if  no- 
body else,  into  a  clearer  faith,  he 
opened  his  lips  once  more  in  an 
English  pulpit,  taking  as  his  sub- 
ject the  new  birth  which  he  yearned 
to  have  accomplished  in  himself. 
"  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature,"  was  his  text;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
heaviness  of  spirit  with  which  the 
weary  traveller,  the  unsuccessful 
missionary,  the  trembling  and  un- 
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certain  believer,  uttered  those  un- 
compromising words.  It  was  on 
the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in 
London ;  and  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  all  but  hopeless,  wounded 
in  heart  and  broken  in  spirit.  But 
unconsciously  he  was  taking  up 
with  a  stronger  grasp  than  that  of 
a  mere  orator  the  thread  of  Whit- 
f  eld's  fervent  and  eloquent  ad- 
cresses.  Whether  it  was  his  doc- 
trine, which  was  strange  to  the 
contented  moralists  of  the  day;  or 
whether  there  was  in  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  preacher  himself  strain- 
ing after  the  way  of  salvation  an 
indecorous  reality  which  shocked 
his  calmer  brethren,  the  result  of 
1  his  first  sermon  was  that  the  pulpit 
in  which  it  was  preached  was  hence- 
forward closed  to  Wesley.  In  the 
next  which  he  entered,  St  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  he  met  the  same  fate.  No 
doubt  he  was  a  highly  uncomfort- 
able interlocutor  in  the  satisfied 
circles  of  the  slumbering  church ; 
and  in  all  likelihood  this  prohibi- 
tion helped  to  cheer  and  encourage 
the  doubting  preacher,  by  proving 
to  him  that  he  was  still  Christian 
enough  and  dangerous  enough  to 
provoke  the  enmity  of  "  the  world." 
Ere  long,  however,  Wesley  began 
to  recover  himself,  to  take  courage, 
and  perceive  that  a  great  mission 
was  before  him.  At  no  time  had 
he  been  inclined  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  his  own  person  and 
work ;  and  when  the  horizon  began 
to  clear  over  him,  all  his  character- 
istic energies  awoke.  By  degrees, 
while  steadily  persisting  in  preach- 
ing to  others,  he  found  for  himself 
the  prize  which  he  had  long  sought 
in  vain.  Another  Moravian,  Peter 
Boehler  by  name,  seems  to  have 
completed  the  work  which  his  com- 
munity had  begun ;  and  half  con- 
sciously, while  stumbling  along 
these  doubtful  paths,  painfully  find- 
ing out  the  way  for  himself,  the 
predestined  Reformer  began  again 
to  collect  a  company  of  the  faithful 
round  him.  Still  less  consciously 
he  began  to  yield  to  the  new  in- 
fluences by  which  he  was  surround- 


ed; his  thoughts  ceased  to  move 
in  the  groove  of  High-Churchman- 
ship ;  his  heart  "  became  so  full  that 
he  could  not  confine  himself  to  the 
forms  of  prayer"  which  were  cus- 
tomarily used ;  and  at  an  early  per- 
iod the  instinct  of  a  mind  formed  to 
organise  and  administer  moved  him 
into  the  formation  of  a  little  Church 
within  the  Church  as  it  were, 
an  innovation  without  warrant  or 
precedent.  Not  content  with  the 
ordinary  framework  of  a  congrega- 
tion, he  classed  his  little  band  of 
converts  in  groups,  and  gave  to 
them  a  certain  novel  shape  and 
cohesion.  The  company  thus  or- 
ganised amounted  to  forty  or  fifty 
people,  including  a  few  stray  Mora- 
vians. Their  bond  of  union  was  a 
strange  but  very  loyal  allegiance 
to  Wesley  as  their  leader,  and  a 
rule  drawn  out  for  them  *'  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  God  by 
St  James,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Peter  Boehler."  "They  were  to 
be  divided  into  several  bands  or 
little  companies,  none  consisting  of 
fewer  than  five  or  more  than  ten 
persons ;  in  these  bands  every  one 
in  order  engaged  to  speak  as  plain- 
ly, freely,  and  concisely  as  he  could 
the  real  state  of  his  heart,  with  his 
several  temptations  and  deliverances 
since  the  last  meeting.  .  .  .  Any 
person  who  desired  admission  into 
this  society  was  to  be  asked  what 
were  his  motives,  whether  he  would 
be  entirely  open,  using  no  kind  of 
reserve,  and  whether  he  objected 
to  any  of  the  rules.  The  last  article 
provided  that  no  member  should 
be  allowed  to  act  in  anything  con- 
trary to  any  order  of  the  society, 
and  that  any  person  who  did  not 
conform  to  those  orders  after  being 
thrice  admonished  should  no  longer 
be  esteemed  a  member."  Thus  the 
germ  of  the  great  Society  of  Meth- 
odists, the  largest  dissenting  com- 
munity in  existence,  and  the  most 
orderly  and  symmetrical,  came  into 
being.  Its  constitution  was  mod- 
elled on  that  of  the  Moravians,  from 
whom,  however,  it  gradually  diverg- 
ed in  its  after-development.  The 
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little  nucleus  of  these  forty  pious 
companions  had  within  a  few  years 
thrown  branches  into  every  corner 
of  England,  and  taken  root  in 
America  and  all  the  British  colo- 
nies ;  and  yet  no  intention  of 
separate  existence,  no  sense  of 
the  formation  of  an  individual  cor- 
poration, was  in  their  minds.  They 
did  it  with  the  unconsciousness  of 
humanity,  seeking  edification  and 
advance  in  godliness  alone.  "  Oh, 
what  a  work,"  cried  Wesley,  "  has 
God  begun !  Such  a  one  as  shall 
never  come  to  an  end  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass  away."  Nothing 
less  than  the  revivification  of  the 
English  Church  and  people  was  in 
his  thoughts.  And  though  it  did  not 
come  about  in  the  way  he  dreamed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  life 
which  now  swells  and  quickens  in 
the  English  Establishment,  a  more 
vigorous  life  than  that  possessed 
by  any  other  so-called  Protestant 
Church,  has  received  its  great  mod- 
ern impulse  from  the  rising  tide  of 
new  vitality  which  warmed  those 
little  bands,  and  set  up  this  curious, 
fervent,  intolerable,  righteous  bro- 
therhood in  face  of  the  world. 

It  was  only  after  the  formation  of 
the  "  bands,"  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  body  afterwards  distinguished 
by  his  name,  that  Wesley  declared 
himself  at  last  converted.  The  event 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  28, 
1738,  about  a  quarter  before  nine 
in  the  evening  (so  minute  is  the 
record),  when  one  of  the  humble 
brotherhood  of  the  society  in  Al- 
dersgate  Street  was  describing  the 
change  which  God  works  in  the 
heart  through  faith  in  Christ.  "  I 
felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed," 
says  Wesley;  "  I  felt  I  did  trust 
Christ — Christ  alone  for  salvation ; 
and  an  assurance  was  given  me 
that  He  had  taken  away  my  sins, 
even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  ...  I 
then  testified  openly  to  all  them 
what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart." 
The  announcement  of  this  certainty 
perhaps  does  not  strike  the  reader 
with  the  interest  which  a  great 


event  deserves.  It  rather  startles 
and  shakes  than  arouses  his  faith  in 
the  hero  of  the  story;  but  then  the 
reader  has  not  felt  all  the  violent 
vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness 
through  which  Wesley's  soul  had 
passed  ;  he  has  not  been  in  alarm 
about  the  salvation  of  a  man  so 
manifestly  labouring  hard  to  serve 
God,  however  mistaken  he  may 
have  been  by  times.  It  is  evident 
that  to  Wesley  himself  the  event 
was  of  the  highest  importance ;  but 
the  news  did  nothing  but-vex  and 
annoy  everybody  connected  with 
him.  We  share  the  feelings  of  sur- 
prise and  partial  irritation  with 
which  the  Buttons,  good  people, 
with  whom  he  was  living  at  the 
time,  received  the  announcement. 
The  master  of  the  house  had  been 
calmly  reading  a  sermon  to  his 
family  on  the  Sunday  evening,  in 
the  half-cloistered  quiet  of  Dean's 
Yard  at  Westminster,  when  John 
Wesley  suddenly  stood  up  and  an- 
nounced to  the  confounded  house- 
hold that  he  had  never  been  a 
Christian  till  within  the  last  five 
days.  Mr  Hutton,  stupefied  by  the 
intimation,  called  out  with  the 
alarm  of  a  respectable  Churchman, 
"  Have  a  care,  Mr  Wesley,  how  you 
despise  the  benefits  received  by  the 
two  sacraments !  "  His  wife,  more 
ready-witted,  answered  with  epi- 
grammatic sharpness,  "  If  you  were 
not  a  Christian  ever  since  I  knew 
you,  you  were  a  great  hypocrite, 
for  you  made  us  all  believe  you 
were  one" — a  response  which  sums 
up  what  will  be  the  feeling  of  most 
spectators  on  this  difficult  subject. 
Sharper  and  warmer  was  the 
feeling  of  Samuel  Wesley,  the  elder 
brother.  He  thinks  it  likely  that 
Jack  must  be  mad  after  such  a 
statement :  "  Perpetual  intenseness 
of  thought  and  want  of  sleep  may 
have  disordered  my  brother,"  he 
says  in  his  trouble.  And  good 
Mrs  Hutton,  anxious  for  an  enthu- 
siastic son  of  her  own,  who  was 
being  led  astray,  suggests  that  Wes- 
ley should  be  confined  if  not  con- 
verted from  this  mad  notion,  "  in 
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charity  to  many  honest,  well-mean- 
ing, simple  souls."  Such  was  the 
effect  upon  the  anxious  friends  ;  for 
the  new  convert,  not  content  with 
proclaiming  his  own  deliverance, 
had  cast  a  firebrand  among  his 
companions  by  declaring  that  only 
in  such  a  way — by  personal  revela- 
tion— conviction,  assurance — could 
any  man  be  saved.  No  wonder- the 
good  folks  who  walked  humbly 
with  their  God,  but  had  no  reve- 
lations from  heaven,  should  have 
been  moved  out  of  all  patience. 
Wesley,  however,  left  the  domestic 
storm  to  rage  itself  out,  and  went 
away  at  this  critical  moment  with 
his  heart  lightened  of  its  load,  and 
the  glow  of  an  assured  and  perfect 
faith  warming  his  heart,  to  Saxony, 
to  visit  the  house  and  sanctuary  of 
his  Moravian  fathers  in  the  faith. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  his  visit  to  Herrnhut, 
interesting  and  oiuaint  as  is  the  so- 
ciety he  found  there,  the  spotless, 
monotonous,  serene  little  church  of 
the  Moravians,  the  only  example  of 
family  monasticism  in  the  world. 
Be  learned  much  from  them,  and 
he  learned  that  he  could  not  be  of 
them,  or  affiliate  himself  to  their 
strange  little  hierarchy,  having  no 
mind  to  acknowledge  any  Pope  but 
John  Wesley  in  the  world.  And  the 
Moravians  had  already  their  Pope 
in  the  person  of  Zinzendorf.  When 
he  returned  he  found  his  bands, 
though  watched  over  by  his  brother 
Charles  in  his  absence,  had  already 
got  into  trouble.  They  had  begun 
to  quarrel  among  themselves;  and, 
to  mend  matters,  had  fallen  foul 
( f  that  doctrine  of  predestination 
which  has  driven  so  many  good 
Christians  frantic.  His  presence 
quelled  the  uproar  almost  as  if  by 
magic,  and  he  soon  found  time  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  late  hosts, 
taking  them  soundly  to  task  for 
various  matters  which  he  disap- 
proved of — a  letter,  however,  which 
he  had  the  discretion  not  to  send. 
Nothing  could  be  more  singular 
than  Wesley's  position  at  this  mo- 
ment. He  was  the  acknowledged 


head  of  a  body  of  fervent  Christians, 
their  spiritual  director  and  guide, 
holding  an  authority  almost  abso- 
lute over  them  :  yet,  while  thus 
exercising  something  very  like  a 
spiritual  episcopacy,  he  was  a  clergy- 
man without  regular  duty,  with  no 
pulpit  of  his  own,  no  cure  of  souls, 
no  right  to  interfere  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  From  this  cu- 
rious platform  of  unofficial  autho- 
rity he  admonished  everybody  who 
came  in  his  way,  from  the  stone- 
breaker  on  a  country  roadside  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  whom  he  not 
only  endeavoured  to  convert  to  his 
new  views,  but  whom  he  took  up- 
on himself  to  make  suggestions  to, 
urging  upon  him,  for  example  (of 
all  things  in  the  world),  the  duty  of 
re -baptising  Dissenters  !  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him 
to  seek  a  settled  position  of  any 
kind.  A  clergyman  without  a  cure, 
a  preacher  without  a  pulpit,  a  spi- 
ritual father  supreme  over  his  nu- 
merous penitents  in  what  was  then 
the  most  Protestant  of  Churches — 
could  any  position  be  more  anoma- 
lous 1  And  the  society  over  which 
he  ruled  ripened  in  natural  de- 
velopment from  day  to  day ;  its 
members  increased ;  its  meetings 
became  daily  more  agitated  and 
exciting  ;  a  society  which  had  seen, 
as  it  were,  its  Founder  converted  in 
its  very  midst ;  seen  the  Holy  Ghost 
descend  upon  him,  and  heard  the 
outcry  of  his  confession  that  only 
in  that  moment  did  he  know  God — 
who  can  wonder  if  every  new-comer 
there,  hoped,  like  Wesley,  to  be 
seized  by  some  rushing  fiery  im- 
pulse— some  divine  flash  of  enlight- 
enment, doing  such  a  work  as  ages 
of  mere  duty  could  not  accomplish1? 
They  told  each  other  strange  tales, 
such  as  he  had  told  them,  of  the 
power  of  God  in  their  souls.  The 
very  first  rule  of  their  system  was 
that  each  individual  should  narrate 
weekly  the  secret  story  of  his  heart. 
Thus  the  fire  burned,  the  excite- 
ment grew,  and  Wesley  stood  by 
watching  it,  throwing  oil  on  the 
flames — his  own  position  as  excep- 
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tional,  as  unauthorised  and  unpre- 
cedented as  theirs — a  leader  with 
no  lawful  commission  —  a  church- 
man under  no  legitimate  authority 
— a  man  out  of  all  order  of  nature, 
born  for  the  time. 

For  it  is  clear  that  all  this  un- 
intentional lawlessness,  this  wild 
vindication  of  the  spirit  against  the 
letter,  in  its  very  extravagance  was 
the  impulse  needed  to  disturb  the 
settled  composure  of  the  age.  What 
men  had  to  be  taught  was — a  lesson 
never  unnecessary,  but  at  some 
times  urgent  above  all  other  needs 
— that  the  outside  was  not  all, 
nor  even  the  most  important  part, 
of  the  life  of  man ;  that  to  be  made 
a  Christian  by  "  the  two  Sacra- 
men  tsr;  was  not  enough ;  nor  to  go 
to  church  of  Sundays,  nor  even  to 
read  a  sermon  to  your  family  on 
the  evening  of  that  heavy,  slum- 
berous, idle  day.  It  was  Wesley's 
mission  to  proclaim,  with  such 
trumpet  as  came  to  his  hand,  that 
all  this  and  a  world  more,  even  per- 
sonal goodness  of  a  higher  cast,  even 
highest  ritualism,  asceticism,  exter- 
nal self-denial,  giving  goods  to  the 
poor  and  body  to  be  burnt,  was  not 
enough  ;  that  nothing  but  a  man's 
heart  and  soul  were  fit  offerings  to 
God;  that  the  invisible,  the  im- 
palpable, the  great  world  of  mys- 
tery above  and  behind  and  around 
this  speck  of  visible  existence,  was 
not  less  but  more  real  than  that 
existence  itself.  Such  was  the  les- 
son he  had  to  teach  to  a  material- 
ist age.  He  did  it  not  with  the 
wisdom  of  a  sage,  but  with  all  the 
force,  the  energy,  the  foolishness, 
and  high  devotion  of  a  true  man. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  admire 
or  to  adopt  his  rhapsodies,  the 
visions  of  his  disciples,  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  doctrine,  any  more  than 
we  are  required  to  approve  the 
arrogance  and  the  imperiousness 
which  were  the  natural  defects  of 
his  character.  We  can  only  say 
such  was  his  work  in  the  world. 
He  did  it  imperfectly  and  wildly  ; 
— he  might  have  chosen  a  better 
way — he  might  have  been  less  rude, 


less  extravagant,  more  shapely  and 
gracious  in  the  letters  of  fire  he  had 
to  write  for  us  upon  the  wall.  But 
the  handwriting  he  traced  with 
faltering  finger  was  the  message  of 
God  most  needful  to  the  world. 
He  did  it  half  unawares,  involun- 
tarily, not  knowing  what  was  to 
come  of  it ;  but  with  all  his  faults 
upon  his  head,  he  did  it  thoroughly 
and  well. 

The  height  of  excitement  to 
which  the  new  inspiration  of  the 
brotherhood  rose  may  be  indicated 
by  a  brief  account  given  by  Wesley 
of  one  of  their  meetings  just  after 
the  return  of  Whitfield  to  Eng- 
land : — 

"  On  the  first  night  of  the  New  Year," 
he  says,  "Mr  Hall,  Kinchine,  Ingham, 
Whitfield,  Hutchins,  and  my  brother 
Charles,  were  present  at  a  love-feast,  with 
about  sixty  of  our  brethren.  About 
three  in  the  morning,  as  we  were  con- 
tinuing instant  in  prayer,  the  power  of 
God  came  mightily  upon  us,  insomuch 
that  many  cried  out  for  exceeding  joy, 
and  many  fell  to  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  we  were  recovered  a  little  from  that 
awe  and  amazement  at  the  presence  of 
His  Majesty,  we  broke  out  with  one 
voice,  '  We  praise  Thee,  0  God :  we 
acknowledge  Thee  to  be  tJie  Lord.'" 

The  names  quoted  here  are  almost 
all  those  of  clergymen.  Such  a  pas- 
sion of  religious  earnestness  could 
not  be  shut  up  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  bands.  The  Church,  as 
a  whole,  looked  coldly  on,  shutting 
its  pulpit-doors — at  the  best,  sneer- 
ing with  the  world  at  the  Method- 
ists, monasticists,  men  of  the  Kule 
who  stood  up  in  its  midst  in  such 
wild  raptures,  proclaiming  their 
fellowship  with  God.  They  should 
have  but  little  fellowship  with 
man,  said  the  phalanx  of  orderly 
clergymen  standing  close  and  shut- 
ting their  ranks.  The  Bishops, 
though  very  mild  and  tolerant, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  speci- 
ally inclined  towards  the  insubord- 
inate priests  who  were  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  convert  them,  or 
"  deal  faithfully  "  with  their  souls. 
And  it  was  not  possible  that  so 
many  educated  men,  trained  to 
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active  work — not  to  speak  of  the 
still  less  restrainable  fervour  of  the 
humbler  brethren  who  thus  felt 
themselves  raised  to  the  rank  of 
prophets  and  made  a  special  people 
in  the  midst  of  a  darkened  world — 
could  content  themselves  long  with 
the  monotonous  existence  of  love- 
feists  and  watchnights  in  one  ob- 
scure and  limited  circle.  It  was 
Whitfield  who  first  broke  through 
the  charmed  circle.  Less  bound  by 
the  punctilios  of  professional  eti- 
quette, with  less  standing  to  lose, 
and  free  by  his  lowly  birth  and 
breeding  from  many  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  clerical  respectability 
which  bound  the  Wesleys,  Whitfield 
followed  the  warm  impulse  with- 
in him  without  thought  of  policy 
or  fear  of  results.  The  colliers  of 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  were  pro- 
verbial for  their  savage  character 
and  brutality.  They  had  no  place 
of  worship  near  them,  and  nobody 
so  much  as  dreamt  of  inquiring 
whether  by  chance  they  too  might 
have  souls  to  be  saved.  The  wan- 
dering Evangelist  saw,  and  with 
that  instinct  or  inspiration  which  in 
a  great  crisis  often  seems  to  direct 
the  instrument  of  Providence,  saw 
his  opportunity  at  a  glance.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1739,  breaking  the  iron  de- 
corum of  the  Church,  but  not  a 
single  thread  of  the  allegiance 
which  bound  him  to  her,  he  took 
bis  stand  on  a  little  summit  in  the 
benighted  heathen  district,  and 
proclaimed  to  the  gaping,  amazed 
populace  the  message  they  had 
never  heard  before.  Ere  long, 
thousands  gathered  round  him, 
eager  to  see  so  new  a  thing,  to  hear 
so  strange  a  communication.  Under 
the  spring  sunshine  they  gathered 
'•  in  an  awful  manner,  in  the  pro- 
foundest  silence,"  says  the  preacher, 
moved  to  the  heart  by  the  unhoped- 
for magnitude  of  his  own  work. 
The  rude  miners  stood  still  as 
death,  turning  their  dark  counte- 
nances towards  him,  weeping  white 
tears  down  their  grimy,  coal- 
stained  cheeks.  Never  since 
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barefooted  friars  had  wandered 
that  way,  with  the  wide  and 
elastic  commission  of  Rome,  had 
preachers  stood  in  England  by  field 
and  hedgerows,  calling  the  lost 
sheep  to  the  fold.  The  eighteenth- 
century  preacher,  in  his  curled  wig 
and  comely  bands,  is  no  such 
picturesque  figure  as  the  Francis- 
can ;  but  yet  nothing  could  have 
been  more  impressive  than  the 
scenes  he  describes  with  an  evident 
awe  upon  his  own  mind.  "The 
trees  and  hedges  were  full,"  he 
says.  "All  was  hushed  when  I 
began."  Sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  collected  around 
the  little  hill — at  times  a  thrill 
of  emotion  ran  through  the  crowd. 
They  wept  aloud  together  over 
their  sins  ;  they  sang  together  with 
that  wonderful  voice  of  a  multi- 
tude which  has  something  in  it 
more  impressive  than  any  music. 
The  sun  fell  aslant  over  the  sea  of 
heads,  the  "  solemnity  of  approach- 
ing evening  "  stole  over  the  strange 
scene.  Through  the  preacher's 
minute,  monotonous  diary,  there 
throbs  a  sudden  fulness  of  human 
feeling  as  he  records  it.  It  was 
sometimes  "  almost  too  much  "  for 
him.  And  as  he  tells  us  the  story 
at  this  long  distance,  we  are  still 
touched  by  the  tears  in  his  voice. 

This  was  the  first  outburst  of  the 
new  light  upon  the  outer  world. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  limited,  shin- 
ing as  it  were  underground,  in  ob- 
scure corners,  where  a  pulpit  could 
be  found,  or  a  few  faithful  persons 
gathered  together.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  disentangle  the  thread  of 
Wesley's  life  at  this  moment  from 
that  of  the  simpler,  humbler, 
sweeter,  less  conventional  soul 
which  acted  as  his  pioneer,  and 
began  with  a  kind  of  splendid 
inadvertence  his  greatest  efforts. 
Whitfield  went  forth  in  quaint 
evangelical  simplicity,  and  did 
what  his  hand  found  to  do,  rather 
hoping  to  be  persecuted  for  it,  car- 
ing no  more  for  his  character  or 
standing  than  'had  he  possessed 
neither ;  and  when  the  rough  work 
2G 
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was  done,  sent  for  his  leader  with  a 
loyalty  little  to  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  yet  such  as  Wes- 
ley seemed  to  have  some  innate 
faculty  of  winning.  When  the 
work  at  Kingswood  had  reached 
the  vast  proportions  just  described, 
the  preacher  wrote  urgent  letters, 
begging  his  Pope  and  brother  to 
come  down  and  enter  on  his  la- 
bours. Then  there  ensued  a  curi- 
ous scene.  No  doubt  Wesley's  soul 
thirsted  to  enter  upon  this  new 
mode  of  work,  which  would  open 
all  England  to  him,  and  unloose  in 
a  moment  the  conventional  bonds 
in  which  he  was  still  tied.  But 
ought  he  to  do  it  1  At  this  grand 
crisis,  the  most  important  in  his 
life,  Wesley  took  the  strangest  way 
of  deciding  his  fate.  He  consulted 
the  Bible — that  is,  he  used  it  as  an 
oracle,  as  he  had  done  in  former 
cases,  resolved  to  be  guided  by  the 
texts  he  should  light  upon.  The 
texts  were  of  the  most  uncomfort- 
able character.  They  seem  to  warn 
him  of  a  fatal  issue  to  his  mission. 
"  I  will  show  him  how  great  things 
he  must  suffer  for  my  name's 
sake,"  was  one,  and  the  most  in- 
telligible. At  last,  after  many  de- 
termined efforts  to  make  the  sacred 
pages  second  his  own  wishes,  he 
took  refuge  in  direct  drawing  of 
lots,  and  by  this  trustworthy  me- 
thod was  instructed  to  go.  The 
members  of  the  society,  however, 
who  appear  to  have  from  a  very 
early  period  exacted  payment  from 
Wesley  for  their  obedience  to  him, 
by  unlimited  babble  about  his 
affairs,  took  to  the  oracle  again; 
and  eliciting  the  fact  from  their 
Bibles  that  "Ahaz  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  they  buried  him  in 
the  city,  even  in  Jerusalem,"  took 
leave  of  their  leader  mournfully, 
believing  him  doomed  to  death. 
Such  was  also  his  own  conviction. 
He  set  out  in  unfaltering  obedi- 
ence to  the  lot,  but  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  doomed  man,  leaving 
his  blessing  behind  him;  and  so 
brought  himself  into  contact  with 
the  freer  air  again,  and  once  more 


carried  his  Gospel,  such  as  it  had 
warmed,  and  changed,  and  deve- 
loped into,  to  the  world. 

His  feelings  on  getting  down  to 
the  field  of  action  were  of  a  curious, 
complicated  kind.  "  I  could  scarce 
reconcile  myself  at  first  to  this 
strange  way,"  he  says,  "having 
been  all  my  life,  till  very  lately, 
so  timorous  of  every  point  relating 
to  decency  and  order,  that  I  should 
have  thought  the  saving  of  souls 
almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been 
done  in  a  church."  His  heart 
stirred  in  him  more  and  more  as 
he  sat  by  and  saw  the  great  assem- 
bly gather,  and  dauntless  Whit- 
field,  not  concerned  about  such 
punctilios,  preach  to  them  with  his 
usual  fervour.  The  mind  of  Wes- 
ley goes  on  working  through  it  all 
with  that  curious  power  of  modifi- 
cation in  opinion,  following  the 
tenor  of  his  wishes,  which  is  com- 
mon to  humanity.  Next  day  he 
remarks  to  himself,  having  evi- 
dently travelled  a  long  way  in  the 
mean  time,  that  our  Lord's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  "  one  pretty  re- 
markable precedent  of  field-preach- 
ing; and  I  suppose  there  were 
churches  at  that  time  also,"  he 
adds,  meeting  his  own  scruples  as 
they  arise.  On  the  third  day  he 
had  mastered  the  controversy  and 
took  the  decisive  step.  "I  sub- 
mitted to  be  more  vile,"  he  says, 
"  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation." 
Such  was  the  issue — a  result  easily 
to  be  foreseen;  for  it  is  amazing 
how  texts  and  doctrines  and 
opinions,  however  apparently  hos- 
tile, all  fuse  and  melt  into  argu- 
ments for  the  step  which  a  man  in 
his  secret  heart  all  the  time  desires 
to  take. 

As  soon  as  Wesley  began  to 
preach  thus  in  Bristol  and  its 
neighbourhood,  a  great  outbreak  of 
the  strange  phenomena  which  gene- 
rally attend  the  beginning  of  every 
great  religious  movement  took 
place.  People  were  seized  upon 
whilst  listening  to  his  preaching 
by  paroxysms  of  nervous  emotion, 
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often  reaching  the  length  of  posi- 
tive convulsion  fits.  They  "  cried 
out  and  shouted  as  in  the  agonies 
of  death."  They  fell  on  their  faces 
on  the  ground  ;  they  poured  forth 
sometimes  wild  blasphemies,  some- 
times as  wild  confessions  of  sin. 
They  "roared  for  the  disquietness  of 
their  heart/'  says  the  preacher,  de- 
scribing the  extraordinary  scene 
w  hich  daily  took  place  around  him. 
Such  scenes  have  not  yet  vanished 
from  among  us.  The  present  writer 
witnessed  many  years  ago  with  the 
wonder,  half-consternation,  half-be- 
lief of  youth,  a  band  of  devout  Me- 
thodists kneeling  round  a  groaning 
prostrate  figure,  adjuring  God,  by 
every  kind  of  wild  argument,  to  save 
the  sinner  now.  "  Now,  Lord  !" 
shouted  these  grandchildren  of  the 
disciples  of  Wesley,  with  an  excite- 
ment of  eagerness  which  no  doubt 
was  chiefly  traditionary,  an  inherit- 
ance from  the  period  when  Wesley 
and  his  brethren  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  around  the  convul- 
sionist  just  struck  down  in  their 
midst,  and  "  ceased  not  calling  upon 
God  till  He  raised  him  up  full  of 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Southey  is  very  hard  upon  his  hero 
for  these  singular  manifestations. 
The  poet  takes  it  for  granted  they 
were  impositions,  not  reflecting  how 
rare  a  successful  imposition  is ;  or 
attributes  the  strange  effect  to  fan- 
rticism  or  enthusiasm,  not  perceiv- 
ing that  this  throws  no  light  what- 
ever on  the  mystery,  but  simply 
shifts  its  ground.  Since  his  day  we 
have  made  at  least  the  advance,  if 
advance  it  is,  of  looking  upon  even 
f^uch  exciting  matters  with  unpre- 
judiced eyes,  not  to  condemn,  but 
i  o  see  what  is  in  them.  And  though 
they  are  still  unexplained,  and  like 
to  remain  so,  it  is  very  clear  that 
t  hey  were  no  impositions.  From  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist  till  now, 
such  incidentshave  made  themselves 
visible,  wherever  a  new  voice  like 
that  of  him  in  the  wilderness  has 
<  ;ome,  rousing  the  world  into  a  revival 
of  religious  life.  They  were  new  in 
England,  and  no  doubt  were  per- 


niciously fostered  by  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  the  society,  which  en- 
couraged, and  indeed  commanded, 
every  man  to  lay  bare  his  personal 
experience.  But  how  John  Wesley, 
himself  (as  he  believed)  converted 
in  an  instant  by  a  flash  of  light  from 
heaven,  could  reject  the  evidence  of 
men  to  whom  the  same  light  came, 
only  with  a  more  violent  illumina- 
tion, producing  effects  more  start- 
ling in  appearance,  but  not  more 
momentous,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  bound  to  be- 
lieve them,  and  he  did  believe.  His 
preachings  were  thus  made  the  oc- 
casion of  wild  and  wonderful  scenes, 
exhibitions  of  the  strangest  and 
most  indecorous  emotion.  We  stand 
at  our  ease  and  blame  him  for  his 
ready  belief  and  adoption  of  all  these 
wonders  ;  but  for  a  man  bred  in  that 
age,  and  holding  the  principles  he 
did,  we  do  not  see  what  else  he 
could  have  done.  His  brother 
Samuel,  evidently  a  most  well- 
meaning,  sober-minded  man,  but 
with  no  special  call  or  mission  to 
the  world,  vexed  the  soul  of  the  Re- 
former at  this  period  with  long- 
winded  letters  upon  these  pheno- 
mena. In  the  very  midst  of  his 
exciting  and  laborious  life  this 
correspondence  comes  in,  full  of 
an  anxious  and  not  unkindly  or 
unthoughtful  endeavour  to  make 
him  believe  that  his  work  is  fool- 
ishness, and  his  followers  impostors 
or  madmen.  We  cannot  but  feel 
that  Wesley  has  the  best  of  the 
controversy,  however  impressed  we 
may  be  by  the  good  sense  and  mo- 
deration of  his  brother.  He  says, 
with  natural  warmth,  that  these 
effects  were  not  outward  only,  or 
he  would  not  believe  in  them,  but 
that  they  were  followed  by  entire 
and  undeniable  reformation  of 
life,  the  strongest  argument  that 
could  be  adduced  in  their  favour. 
It  was  the  same  Samuel  Wesley  who 
suggested  that  his  mother  should 
dig  in  the  spot  where  the  Epworth 
ghost  had  seemed  to  pour  money  at 
her  feet,  who  made  this  opposition, 
a  man  consequently  not  in  the  least 
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sceptical  as  to  supernatural  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and 
surely  if  such  influence  were  pos- 
sible, no  motive  could  be  given  for 
its  exercise  half  so  powerful  as  that 
of  saving  a  soul  and  reforming  a  life. 
The  "  manifestations,"  to  borrow  a 
modern  cant  expression,  in  which 
the  good  man  did  believe,  were  alto- 
gether fantastic  and  meaningless  : 
the  phenomena  he  assailed  were  con- 
nected with  the  greatest  of  spiritual 
events.  Surely  it  was  the  preacher 
who  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
At  Bristol  another  great  step  was 
made  towards  the  organisation  of 
Methodism;  but,  again,  in  an  un- 
conscious and  almost  accidental 
way.  Their  first  meeting-house 
came  into  being,  not  with  any  idea 
of  making  a  church  of  it,  but 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  the 
"  bands  "  which  could  find  no  rooms 
to  meet  in.  For  this  building 
money,  of  course,  was  required; 
and  while  Wesley  was  considering 
and  consulting  with  his  friends 
how  to  raise  it,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  proposed  that 
every  person  in  it  should  contri- 
bute a  penny  a-week  till  the  whole 
was  paid.  When  it  was  objected 
that  many  of  them  were  poor,  the 
proposer  of  the  scheme  continued, 
"  Put  eleven  of  the  poorest  with 
me,  and  if  they  can  give  anything, 
well.  I  will  call  on  them  weekly  ; 
and  if  they  can  give  nothing,  I 
will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for 
myself."  This  scheme,  by  which 
a  princely  income  has  since  been 
secured,  unfolded  further  capabili- 
ties as  it  was  put  into  practice. 
"  The  persons  who  had  undertaken 
for  a  class,  as  their  divisions  were 
called,  discovered  some  irregulari- 
ties among  those  for  whose  contri- 
butions they  were  responsible  and 
reported  it  to  Wesley."  With  the 
clear  eye  of  a  born  administrator 
he  perceived  at  once  the  wonder- 
ful instrument  of  power  on  which 
he  had  unwittingly  laid  his  hand ; 
and  in  a  moment,  it  may  be  said, 
the  discipline  of  the  community 
was  established.  The  class-leaders 


became  not  only  the  collectors  but 
the  inspectors  of  the  rising  com- 
munity. They  were  "  to  see  every 
person  in  their  division  at  least  once 
a-week,  in  order  to  inquire  how 
their  souls  prospered;  to  advise, 
reprove,  comfort,  and  exhort  as  occa- 
sion might  require,  and  to  receive 
what  they  were  willing  to  give  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  the  society 
and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They 
were  also  to  meet  the  minister  and 
the  stewards  of  the  society,  that 
they  might  inform  the  minister  of 
any  that  were  sick  and  any  that 
were  disorderly."  Each  leader  was, 
in  short,  a  kind  of  authorised  and 
solemn  Spy  with  a  half-sacred  char- 
acter— commissioned  to  pry  into 
the  souls,  the  characters,  and  the 
actions  of  the  flock  in  their  most 
private  moments.  It  is  a  most 
curious  fact  that  the  yoke  of  such 
a  system  as  this,  perhaps  the  most 
frightful  kind  of  inquisition  ever 
established,  was  voluntarily  and 
joyfully  taken  up  by  a  mass  of  per- 
sons who,  by  the  very  act  of  enter- 
ing the  society,  had  made  a  vow  of 
obedience  as  complete  as  ever  bound 
a  religious  order; -and  that  Wesley, 
himself  a  man  not  endowed  with 
that  overflowing  human  sympathy 
which  attaches  all  who  come  within 
its  sphere — a  man,  on  the  contrary, 
not  over  warm  in  his  affections,  im- 
perious in  character,  full  of  natural 
arrogance  and  severity,  should  have 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  so 
extraordinary  a  hierarchy,  more 
absolute  than  any  Pope,  is  more 
extraordinary  still.  Had  this  rule 
of  Methodism  been  enforced  by  any 
Government,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  it 
would  have  roused  the  whole  ener- 
gy of  human  nature  in  a  struggle 
against  the  intolerable  tyranny. 
Yet  thousands  of  people  submitted 
to  it  joyfully  at  the  mere  will  of 
Wesley  and  his  ecclesiastics  !  We 
do  not  know  any  more  extraordin- 
ary fact  in  the  history  of  religion. 

The  only  change  made  from  this 
first  beginning  was,  that  the  classes 
soon  began  to  meet  weekly  in  some 
settled  place  instead  of  the  visita- 
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ticn  from  house  to  house — a  con- 
siderable relaxation  of  the  system. 
And  such  at  the  present  moment  con- 
tinues to  be  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Methodist  Society. 
The  community  thus  brought 
into  being  grew,  as  every  created 
thing  must  grow,  developing  princi- 
ples and  details  unthought  of  by  its 
founders ;  for  an  institution  of  any 
popular  kind  is  like  Frankenstein's 
monster  in  the  story,  and  pledges 
ittj  maker  to  many  a  mode  of  pro- 
vision for  its  gigantic  wants,  from 
which  he  would  have  shrunk  at 
the  beginning.  When  he  had  sur- 
mounted his  dislike  to  the  first 
steps,  Wesley  found  that  another 
and  another  remained  to  take,  all 
inevitable,  and  most  of  them  dis- 
tasteful. Field  -  preaching,  lay- 
preaching,  gradual  separation  from 
the  Church  of  which  he  still  prided 
himself  on  being  a  priest  and  mem- 
ber, came  upon  him  unawares.  He 
found  himself  committed  to  one 
step  after  another  before  he  per- 
ceived what  he  was  doing,  and  de- 
fended himself  with  curious  sophis- 
try as  soon  as  he  had  yielded  to 
the  claims  of  each  separate  crisis. 
"  Being  ordained  as  Fellow  of  a  Col- 
lege, I  was  not  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular cure,  but  have  an  indeter- 
minate commission  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God  in  any  part  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  he  said  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  when  requested 
to  leave  that  prelate's  diocese. 
"  Of  all  men  living,"  he  said  at 
a  later  period,  "  those  clergymen 
ought  not  to  complain  who  believe 
]  preach  the  Gospel.  If  they  do 
not  ask  me  to  preach  in  their 
churches,  they  are  accountable  for 
lay  preaching  in  the  fields.''  In 
the  same  strain  he  asked,  when  cir- 
<  umstances  drove  him  unwillingly 
into  the  acceptance  of  lay-preach- 
ing, "What  was  to  be  done  in  a 
rase  of  so  extreme  necessity  when 
t-o  many  souls  were  at  stake  1"  He 
went  on  thus  from  step  to  step,  bat- 
1ling  nobly  with  the  necessities  of 
his  position,  and  artfully  persuading 
himself  of  their  wisdom  as  soon  as 


his  decision  was  made  and  the  act 
beyond  recall.  Thus  the  elaborate 
financial  and  inquisitorial  system 
of  the  new  community  arose  out  of 
the  fact  that  a  humble  barn  had  to 
be  built  to  shelter  them  at  their 
prayers,  and  the  system  of  itinerary 
and  lay-preaching  had  both  their 
origin  in  the  sudden  extent  and 
multiplication  of  the  members  of 
the  Society.  Serious  intention  or 
purpose  there  was  none  in  these 
extraordinary  innovations.  They 
were  expedients  demanded  by  the 
necessities  of  the  moment — expedi- 
ents which,  being  once  established, 
commended  themselves  as  full  of 
use  and  adaptation  to  the  great 
want  which  existed  before  they 
did.  The  work  of  Wesley  in  his 
age  and  country  was  to  create  that 
want,  and  the  very  strangeness  of 
the  means  he  was  obliged  to  take 
to  supply  it,  proved  how  entirely 
he  had  fulfilled  his  mission. 

We  need  not  pause,  having  al- 
ready exceeded  our  space,  to  follow 
him  through  his  controversy  and 
separation  from  the  Moravians,  or 
breach  with  Whitfield.  The  latter 
disagreement  was  on  the  vexed  point 
of  predestination,  which  Whitfield 
held  strongly,  and  Wesley  from  his 
youth  had  abhorred.  The  contro- 
versy waxed  very  hot,  and  much  pain 
and  confusion  was  wrought,  as  usual, 
by  that  "  madness  in  the  brain  " 
which  comes  upon  men  when  they 
are  wroth  with  one  they  love.  It 
is  hard  to  tell  who  has  the  better  in 
such  a  disputation,  for  it  is  the  luck 
of  such  disputations  to  bring  out 
the  worse  side  of  both  arguments. 
We  owe  to  Wesley,  however,  a 
trenchant  definition  of  his  oppo- 
nent's doctrine,  which  shows  the 
practical  greatness  of  his  mind  and 
style.  By  the  dogma  of  election,  he 
says,  the  elect  are  saved,  do  what 
they  will;  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
damned,  do  what  they  can.  While 
thus  strong  against  the  favourite 
doctrines  of  Calvin  ism,  he  was  firmly 
set  upon  the  peculiarities  belonging 
to  himself.  He  demanded  of  every 
Christian  that  he  should  possess  an 
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assurance  that  his  soul  was  saved, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  belief  that 
his  soul,  even  when  thus  enlighten- 
ed, might  fall  away  and  be  lost ; 
and  he  enforced  upon  his  converts 
the  still  more  extraordinary  dogma 
of  perfectibility,  requiring  them  to 
believe  that  in  their  flesh  they  might 
become  entirely  holy,  perfect,  free 
from  evil  deed  or  thought.  With- 
out this,  and  especially  the  first, 
no  one  could,  according  to  the  Re- 
former, be  a  Christian  at  all.  His 
mother  at  seventy,  in  some  moment 
of  pious  exaltation,  had,  while  re- 
ceiving the  communion,  been  touch- 
ed by  a  thrill  of  higher  feeling  than 
usual,  and  told  it  to  her  son,  as,  no 
doubt,  a  revelation  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  giving  the  assurance  he  he!  d  so 
necessary.  When  this  good  woman 
died,  not  long  after — the  mother 
from  whom  nearly  twenty  years 
before  he  had  received  such  Chris- 
tian guidance  as  few  are  qualified 
to  give — Wesley  was  so  far  warped 
by  his  opinions  as  to  put  this  in- 
cident on  record  on  her  tombstone 
as  the  chief  feature  in  her  history, 
describing  her  virtuous  and  pious 
life  as  "  a  legal  night  of  seventy 
years."  Nothing  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  man.  His  cer- 
tainty that  he  himself  was  and  must 
be  right,  and  that  everybody  else 
was  naturally  prone  to  error,  is  as 
clear  in  his  life  as  is  the  wonderful 
clearsightedness  and  faculty  of  see- 
ing what  good  there  was  in  any 
suggestion  which  gives  to  his  other- 
wise narrow  personality  a  certain 
appearance  of  candour  and  frank- 
ness. As  for  those  who  differed 
with  him  in  his  own  Society,  he 
made  sharp  work  of  them.  One  of 
these  objectors,  who  held  by  Whit- 
field,  and  had  permitted  somebody 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Wesley 
at  a  class-meeting,  found  himself, 
to  his  intense  astonishment,  solemn- 
ly excommunicated  ere  he  knew 
what  was  coming.  Wesley  brooked 
no  rivals,  no  jar  of  conflicting  claims. 
He  was  the  universal  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, the  one  man  living  whose  judg- 
ment was  final.  Even  in  later  times, 
when  the  Methodists  had  set  up 


their  Conference  or  Parliament,  it 
was  still  "  Mr  Wesley  and  the  Con- 
ference,"— as  who  should  say,  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  No  commit- 
tee full  of  talking  and  circumlocu- 
tion disturbed  the  unity  and  promp- 
titude of  his  action.  He  saw  a  thing 
was  good  and  expedient  to  be  done, 
and  did  it,  without  even  a  pretence 
of  taking  constitutional  counsel. 
True,  his  people  interfered  with 
him,  drew  lots  for  him,  poked  them- 
selves bodily  into  his  affairs  with  a 
sense  that  he  belonged  to  them  body 
and  soul ;  but  this  is  the  primitive 
price  of  popularity,  the  natural  lot 
of  every  benevolent  despot.  He 
softened  much  in  his  insistance 
upon  special  points  of  doctrine  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life ;  but  he 
never  ceased,  within  the  communi- 
ty he  had  created,  to  be  Pope  and 
King. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  our 
purpose  to  trace  the  after  details 
of  a  life  which  was  no  life  at  all  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but 
only  a  mere  string  of  preachings, 
journeys,  meditations,  narratives  of 
interesting  cases,  and  awakening 
meetings.  His  journals  bear  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  the  note- 
books of  a  physician  :  wild  records 
of  agitation  and  excitement  sub- 
dued, if  not  by  the  laying  on  of  his 
hands,  at  least  by  the  prayers  pour- 
ed forth  over  the  writhing  patient; 
sometimes  broken  by  gleams  of 
miracle — actual  disease  healed  and 
devils  put  to  flight  —  sermons 
preached  in  field  and  churchyard, 
on  his  father's  tomb  by  Epworth 
Church,  where  he  was  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  communion — every- 
where, where  men  could  be  got  to- 
gether to^listen — fill  up  the  curious, 
monotonous,  wonderful  narrative. 
He  rode  all  over  the  country — in 
the  course  of  his  life,  it  is  said, 
"  above  a  hundred  thousand  miles  " 
— for  the  most  part  leaving  the 
reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  read- 
ing whilst  he  rode,  blocking  out 
the  too  ready  entrance  of  thought 
in  a  way  which  it  is  perhaps  good 
for  a  man  to  do  when  he  has  found 
his  work  in  the  world,  and  has  no 
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more  time  left  in  which  to  assail 
and  defend  his  own  purpose  of 
being.  "  In  seventy  years  I  never 
lost  one  night's  sleep,"  he  was  able 
to  say  at  the  close  of  his  life.  After 
the  troublous  morning,  with  all  its 
delusive  storms  and  lights,  a  severe, 
much-occupied  existence,  full  of  a 
great  work,  and  of  that  power 
which  was  the  passion  of  his  soul, 
fell  to  his  share.  Outside,  trouble 
surrounded  him  by  times;  more 
than  once  he  was  seized  upon  by  a 
mob,  whom  he  confronted  with  the 
cool  courage  which  seldom  fails 
in  such  an  emergency,  and  which 
naturally,  after  a  short  interval, 
changed  his  pursuers  into  his  cham- 
pions and  protectors.  He  had  the 
care  of  the  Church  upon  his  head, 
but  no  personal  cares  to  speak  of. 
He  married  in  middle  age,  for  no 
particular  reason,  it  would  appear. 
Charles  Wesley  had  married,  and 
Whitfield  had  married,  and  the 
Reformer  seems  to  have  thought  it 
was  inconsistent  with  his  dignity 
that  he  should  appear  incapable  of 
forming  the  same  tie.  His  wife 
was  a  thorn  in  his  flesh,  persecut- 
ing him  with  (of  all  things  in  the 
world)  her  jealousy  of  the  female 
correspondents,  who  are  the  almost 
invariable  solace  of  such  a  man. 
He  had  bargained  with  her  that 
he  was  not  to  preach  a  sermon  or 
travel  a  mile  the  less  for  their 
union;  and  probably  Mrs  Wesley 
did  not  see  much  good  of  a  hus- 
band who  was  always  abroad  in  the 
world,  jogging  all  over  England, 
and  even  Scotland,  no  companion 
or  help  to  her.  The  foolish  woman 
did  what  she  could  to  make  his 
life  a  burden  to  him  for  twenty 
years,  and  then  withdrew  finally, 
for  no  better  reason  than  had  dic- 
tated her  former  vagaries.  No 
doubt  his  placid  life  was  ruffled  by 
this  disturbance,  but  there  is  no 
appearance  that  any  profound  love 
existed  in  him  to  give  a  sting  to 
the  irritation.  He  expresses  him- 
self well  rid  of  her  (though  the 
Latin  is  not  so  plump)  in  his  jour- 
nal ;  yet  confesses  to  himself  that 
perhaps  he  had  better  not  have 


written  that  letter  which  she  had 
found  and  read — probably  a  most 
pious,  harmless  epistle.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  was  the  thread  fretted, 
which  ran  on  in  a  strength  most 
unusual  to  man  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  At  seventy-two  he 
declared  himself  to  possess  "the 
same  strength  as  I  did  thirty  years 
ago,"  while  he  attributes  this  to 
"my  constantly  rising  at  four  for 
about  fifty  years,  my  generally 
preaching  at  five  in  the  morning — 
one  of  the  most  healthy  exercises  in 
the  world — my  never  travelling  less, 
by  land  and  sea,  than  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles  in  a  year." 
At  seventy-eight  he  was  still,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  just  the  same 
as  when  twenty-eight.  A  life  full 
of  active  exercise,  occupation  of 
mind  and  body,  uninterrupted  and 
often  extensive,  yet  unembittered 
by  pricks  of  care,  or  those  wounds 
to  the  heart  and  affections  which 
waste  the  energies  of  men  more 
than  work,  preserved  him  thus  to 
extreme  old  age.  He  would  seem 
to  have  had  no  passions  to  wear 
him  out :  his  deepest  emotions 
could  be  brought  before  the  breth- 
ren to  be  talked  over  and  settled. 
His  natural  heat  of  temper  softened 
down  as  soon  as  he  came  to  have 
things  his  own  way, — a  pleasant 
manner  of  subduing  that  weakness. 
His  intolerance  was  only  shown 
towards  those  who  troubled  him 
with  their  differences  of  opinion. 
"  I  have  no  more  right  to  differ 
with  a  man  for  holding  a  different 
opinion  from  me,  than  I  have  to 
differ  with  a  man  because  he  wears 
a  wig,"  he  says  ;  "  but  if  he  takes 
his  wig  off  and  begins  to  shake  the 
powder  about  my  eyes,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  get  rid  of  him 
as  soon  as  possible."  This  he  did 
summarily,  and  without  hesitation, 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  Society 
by  quick  execution  of  heretics.  In 
short,  he  was  not  a  man  of  dog- 
matic genius,  or  commissioned  to 
impress  new  opinions  on  his  race. 
His  business  was  to  convince  the 
country  it  had  a  soul,  and  to  drive 
it,  with  violence  if  necessary,  by 
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any  means  that  man  may  use,  to 
save  that  soul  alive. 

He  was  trained  for  this  work  by 
the  trouble  he  had  about  his  own, 
"  making  "  it,  as  the  Irish  say,  in  the 
first  half  of  his  existence,  and  with 
natural  heat  insisting  that  every- 
body around  him  should  join  in  the 
operation.    His  own  spiritual  his- 
tory is  the  chart  by  which  he  guided 
the  great  ship  of  which  he  was  made 
pilot.     In  the  early  part  of  his  life 
he  insisted  that  every  man  should 
be  an  ascetic;  in  the  latter,  that 
every  man  should  be  converted  by 
conscious  movement  of  Heaven,  il- 
lumination from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
His  determination  and  tenacity  pre- 
vailed when  a  lighter  purpose  would 
have  come  to  nothing.     To  have 
brought   together  and  constituted 
such  a  community  as  that  of  the 
Methodists,  is  almost   as  great  a 
work,  taken  in  a  merely  external 
political  point  of  view,  as  that  of 
founding  a  kingdom  ;  and  in  right 
royal  guise  he  organised  and  legis- 
lated for  his  spiritual  empire.    Not 
on  constitutional  principles,  or  with 
any  weak  view  of  representing  the 
people,  but  as  a  royal  act  of  grace, 
he  created  the  Conference,  describ- 
ing it  as  composed  of  "  preachers 
and  expounders  of  God's  holy  word, 
under  the  care  of  and  in  connection 
with  the  said  John  Wesley."     At 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1791,  313 
preachers  and  about  77,000  people 
in  England,  and  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  number  in  America,  owned 
his  spiritual  sway.     And  yet  the 
founding  of  this  kingdom  was  not 
his  greatest  work.  Silent,  good  men 
then,  as  at  all  times,  were  sadly 
moving  about  the  world,  keeping 
their  little  lamps  alight,  giving  of 
their  oil  to  none.     Wesley  threw 
his,  kindled  and  glowing,  into  the 
wide     country.      He     awoke    the 
Church  and  the  race  —  he  made 
religion   a  fact  too  visible  to  be 
denied,  and  changed  the  spiritual 
complexion  and  tenor  of  his  age. 
How  much   effect  his  work   may 
have  had  in  arresting  in  England 
that  horrible  course  of  national  cor- 


ruption which  ended  two  genera- 
tions later  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel   in   the   wildest   national 
explosion  and  conflagration  which 
has  ever  startled  mankind,  is  an 
inquiry  into  which  we  have  neither 
time  nor  call  to  enter.     His  figure 
stands  out  from  the  confused  back- 
ground of  his  time,  not  in  any  halo 
of  tenderness  or  human  attraction, 
not  in  any  overwhelming  light  of 
genius,  but  fixed  for  ever  on  the 
unalterable  foundation  of  a  great 
work.      Never  has   man   laboured 
more     hardly,    more     constantly, 
with  greater  devotion  or  steadiness. 
With  such  a  pioneer  as  Whitfield, 
and  such  a  henchman  as  his  brother 
Charles,  it  is  still  John  Wesley  who 
occupies  this   supreme  place — not 
always  wise,  often  self-willed,  im- 
moderate, much -exciting,  but  yet 
the  Prophet  and  Reformer  of  his  age. 
Had  he  been  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  was  his  fittest  sphere), 
Wesley  would  have  been  splendidly 
utilised,  would  have  taken  his  place 
with  Dominic  and  Francis,  founder 
of  a  vast  community.     The  Church 
of  England,  less  wise,  let  the  man 
and  his  followers  slip  through  her 
fingers,  but,  moved  by  the  influence 
he  had  thrown  abroad  into  the  air, 
roused  herself,  as  Englishmen  use, 
when  the  hour  was  past,  to  make 
up  as  best  she  could  for  that  inad- 
vertence.    Wesley  died  as  he  had 
lived,  no  schismatic,  but  a  true  son 
of  the  Church,  which  was  too  sleepy 
even  to  eject  him  for  his  innova- 
tions.     But  her  sleep  ended  with 
the  generation  which  laughed  horse- 
laughs at  the  Methodists,  and  shut 
their  pulpits   against  their  leader. 
The  work  of  Wesley  lived  after  him, 
like  every  great  work.    Long  as  his 
life  was,  it  was  not  long  enough  to 
see  the  full  effect  of  his  influence. 
And  there   can  be  no  doubt  that, 
had  he  lived  to  see  it,  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  Church  of  England  would 
have  been  to  him  a  more  joyful 
event  than  even  the  increase  of  the 
great  Society  which  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  has  borne  his  name. 
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CORNELIUS     0  DOWD. 


WILL  IT   COME   OFF  1   AND  WHERE  ? 


I  REMEMBER  that  when  I  was  a 
bjy  there  was  an  old  bath-keeper 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin — 
his  name  occurs  to  me  as  I  write — 
it  was  Pat  Shalloway — who  to  this 
hour  revisits  me  in  any  slight  fever- 
ish attack  in  the  shape  of  a  terrible 
nightmare.  He  taught  me  to  swim  ; 
and  I  shall  carry  to  the  end  of  my 
days  a  fresh  recollection  of  all  the 
suffe rings  and  horrors  of  the  pro- 
C33S  :  the  oblong  tank,  with  its 
d  all  glass  skylight ;  the  cold  green 
v/ater,  motionless,  save  by  the  little 
ripple  of  the  supply -pipe  that 
trickled  in  unceasingly;  the  solemn 
echoes  of  the  footsteps  of  the  ser- 
vants as  they  moved  about ;  and, 
not  least  of  all  in  its  significance, 
a  green  rope  that  hung  from  the 
ceiling  over  the  bath,  for  the  aid  of 
those  who  liked  to  swing  them- 
selves into  the  water, — a  process 
which  I  once  essayed,  but  being 
unable  to  encounter  the  cold  shock 
that  awaited  me,  I  clung  to  the 
cord  till  I  fell  from  downright 
weariness.  There  is  not  a  stage  of 
.suspended  animation  in  the  Hu- 
mane Society's  little  tract  of  advice 
I  have  not  passed  through ;  and 
from  the  age  of  seven  to  eight  and 
a  half,  I  was  drowned,  on  an 
average,  about  four  times  a-week — 
being  restored  by  the  use  of  coarse 
towels  and  shaking,  and  a  general 
administration  of  such  stimulants 
as  can  be  applied  by  the  open 
hand  on  parts  not  deemed  vital. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  revive  mem- 
ories of  pain  and  sorrow  that  I 
write  this  :  the  first  slight  cold  I 
shall  catch  will  bring  back  old  Pat 
to  me  more  forcibly  and  palpably 
than  I  care  to  record.  It  is  that  a 
story  of  the  old  man  occurred  to  me 
as  I  read  the  '  Independance  Beige ' 
this  morning,  which  is  not  without 
its  application. 

Long  before  the  years   of    my 


swimming  education,  two  gentlemen 
— one  of  whom,  I  remember,  was 
John  Claudius  Beresford — repaired 
to  S  hallo  way's  Baths  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning  to  fight  a 
duel.  Whether  that  the  place  was 
deemed  one  safe  from  intrusion  in 
the  grey  dawn,  or  that  an  incle- 
ment season  suggested  indoor  en- 
joyments, I  know  not,  but  this  was 
the  spot  of  their  selection.  No 
sooner  had  old  Pat,  however,  caught 
word  of  their  intention  than  he 
rushed  up  to  them  and  cried  out, 
"  Not  here,  gentlemen,  for  the  love 
of  heaven !  don't  do  anything  mur- 
derous here.  You'll  be  the  ruin  of 
me  !  Go  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
garden  and  amuse  yourselves  as 
long  as  you  like."  Mr  Shalloway 
was  moved  to  the  appeal  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  stock  of  his  pro- 
perties lay  in  crockery  ware,  and 
his  mind's  eye  had  a  vision  of 
smash  and  destruction  too  horrible 
to  endure. 

Now,  in  the  newspaper  before 
me  there  is  an  entreaty  almost  in 
the  same  words — certainly  in  the 
same  sense — addressed  to  France 
and  Prussia  that  they  will  graci- 
ously condescend  to  settle  their 
differences  anywhere  but  on  the 
soil  of  Belgium.  Like  Pat  Shallo- 
way, the  King  of  Belgium  is  a  man 
of  peace ;  he  does  not  fight  duels 
himself,  or  urge  others  to  fight 
them.  He  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  damageable  property  in 
his  dominions,  which  he  is  fully 
aware  would  be  little  respected  in 
a  conflict,  and  he  needs  no  experi- 
ence to  know  that  neither  from 
conqueror  nor  conquered  would  he 
receive  a  stiver  of  compensation 
when  the  struggle  was  over.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  he  exclaims,  "  For 
any  sake,  gentlemen,  not  here  !  " 

I  am  well  aware  that  you  gentle- 
men of  England  will  not  admit 
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that  a  war  is  imminent;  and  as  the 
newspapers  preach  up  this  opin- 
ion, and  declare  there  is  nothing 
to  fight  about,  you  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  is  out  of  a  mere  love 
of  "  bloated  armaments "  France 
maintains  her  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands under  arms,  and  that  M.  Bis- 
mark  does  the  same  to  repress  the 
over  -  exuberant  resources  of  the 
North  German  treasury. 

It  is  precisely,  however,  because 
there  is  so  little  to  fight  about  that 
the  fight  is  inevitable.  There  is 
no  reconciliation  possible  in  a 
quarrel  where  the  question  is  not 
of  an  injury  to  be  redressed,  but  of 
persistent  and  personal  hate,  which 
neither  will  either  acknowledge  or 
disown. 

France  is  indignant  that  Prussia 
has  become  great,  and  Prussia  re- 
fuses to  return  to  insignificance  to 
please  her.  This  is  the  contention, 
and  I  should  like  any  one  to  tell 
me  how  such  an  issue  admits  of 
other  arbitrament  than  that  of  arms. 
France  has  for  years  back  played 
the  Bully  of  Europe,  and  is  out- 
raged to  find  another  performer  in 
her  own  line  of  character.  There 
is  a  secret  society  in  Naples  called 
the  Camorra,  whose  members  exact 
a  black- mail  from  every  one  who 
succeeds  in  business,  from  the  mer- 
chant on  the  Exchange  to  the  por- 
ter on  the  Mole;  and  this  tax  is 
punctiliously  paid  by  all  who  pre- 
fer security  at  a  certain  cost  to  the 
certainty  of  the  stiletto.  Not  se- 
cretly or  covertly,  but  openly,  pal- 
pably, in  the  full  face  of  day, 
France  pursues  the  same  system 
on  the  Continent.  Whenever  any 
State  of  Europe,  by  arms  or  by  the 
action  of  diplomacy,  acquires  in- 
crease of  territory,  France  immedi- 
ately steps  forward  and  exclaims, 
"  And  my  share,  what  is  it  to  be]" 
Italy  paid  for  the  Duchies  by  Nice 
and  Savoy,  and  Prussia  is  told  that 
for  her  having  beaten  Austria  she 
must  surrender  the  Rhine. 

We,  who  beat  nobody,  may  smile 
at  these  exactions  ;  but  if  in  our 
last  memorable  campaign  we  had 


been  so  ill-advised  as  to  appropri- 
ate a  strip  of  Abyssinian  territory, 
France  was  quite  prepared  to  sub- 
mit a  claim  for  indemnification  in 
Egypt.  M.  Lesseps  had  told  the 
Government  what  he  wanted,  and 
the  demand  was  ready  for  presen- 
tation. We  were,  fortunately  I 
must  say,  so  satisfied  with  our- 
selves for  what  we  had  done,  arid 
the  way  in  which  we  had  done  it — 
so  delighted  with  our  sense  of  con- 
quest, and  the  prospect  of  cutting 
off  that  twopence  in  the  income- 
tax — that  the  thought  of  annexation 
never  occurred  to  us,  and  we  came 
back  well  content  with  the  barbar- 
ous spoil  of  a  regalia  that  Drury 
Lane  would  not  have  stooped  to 
purchase.  Prussia,  who  had  cer- 
tainly tougher  work  to  do,  was  less 
moderate.  She  helped  herself 
handsomely.  She  took  whatever 
she  pleased,  and  if  she  left  any- 
thing, it  was  only  to  be  devoured 
later  on.  She  asked  no  permission 
of  France,  but  went  steadily  about 
her  work,  as  little  mindful  of  the 
great  man  of  the  Tuileries  as 
though  he  had  been  living  in  King 
Street,  St  James's.  This  was  an 
offensive  proceeding — an  outrage 
not  to  be  endured  or  forgiven. 
What !  in  the  face  of  that  declar- 
ation not  many  years  old,  that 
"  without  the  consent  of  France 
no  cannon-shot  could  be  fired  in 
Europe,"  dare  to  pour  down  in 
countless  legions  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  Continent,  and  in 
fourteen  days  tear  up  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  construct  a  new  one 
from  the  fragments !  And  this 
without  even  consulting  that  Em- 
peror who  had  constituted  himself 
the  arbiter  of  the  Continent. 

Here  was  an  insult  that  could 
not  be  pardoned.  Not  that  we  in 
England  can  well  understand  the 
poignant  suffering  the  success  of  a 
rival  inflicts  on  a  people  sensitive 
and  vainglorious  as  the  French. 
The  nation,  however,  was  not  ready 
for  war,  and  had  to  wait  till  the 
troops  could  be  armed  with  the 
breech-loader  and  trained  to  its 
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use.  Very  probably  nothing  short 
of  the  activity  of  preparation  could 
have  held  within  bounds  the  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  of  the  army  and 
their  eagerness  for  conflict.  They 
are  now  armed  and  drilled.  Of 
their  perfect  readiness  to  open  a 
campaign,  they  who  can  speak  with 
authority  have  pronounced  in  terms 
of  unqualified  praise.  They  have 
everything  but  allies,  and  though 
the  Emperor  has  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  his  state-craft,  and  all 
the  wiles  of  his  diplomacy,  he  has 
gained  no  adherent  to  his  cause  but 
Spain.  Not  even  with  Italy  has  he 
been  successful.  With  Rome  Italy 
will  join  him ;  but  Rome  he  will 
not,  indeed  he  cannot,  give.  Nor 
is  Italy  worth  a  heavy  sacrifice,  for 
what  could  she  give  him  but  a  beaten 
army  and  a  bankrupt  treasury  1  No- 
thing, however,  more  clearly  shows 
the  exigent  condition  of  France 
than  the  importance  she  has  attach- 
ed to  an  alliance  so  devoid  of  all 
solid  advantage.  When  a  man  asks 
a  pauper  to  endorse  his  bill,  it  is 
evident  that  his  credit  is  at  zero. 
Holland,  it  is  said,  hesitates;  she 
would  like  to  back  the  winner,  but 
who  can  tell  which  is  to  be  the  win- 
ner] The  poor  King  of  Hanover 
is  an  example  of  bad  book-making 
that  might  well  suggest  caution. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  France,  at 
the  very  moment,  too,  when  Prussia 
is  listening  to  the  suggestions  of 
Russia,  and,  if  report  speak  truly, 
to  offers  which  would  make  the 
chances  on  her  side  like  three  to 
t  wo.  Prussia  has  no  Eastern  policy, 
nor  has  she  need  of  any.  It  is, 
then,  not  improbable  that  she  would 
contribute  to  the  intentions  of  Rus- 
sia in  a  question  she  is  herself  in- 
different to,  for  the  sake  of  material 
advantages  in  a  cause  that  vitally 
(  oncerns  her.  Austria,  without  an 
army  and  without  money,  is  little 
solicited  by  either  party,  and  would 
l>e  less  still  if  it  were  not  a  matter 
of  rivalry  to  secure  her.  As  for 
England — well,  I  don't  wish  to  say 
anything  unpleasant.  We  still  play 
"Rule,  Britannia,"  and  we  lately  de- 


corated a  drummer  with  the  V.  C. ; 
besides,  a  very  high  authority  has 
said,  We  are  not  a  European  but 
an  Oriental  power.  When  Johnnie 
M'Cree  believed  that  his  talents 
must  lie  in  comedy,  because  Gar- 
rick  had  told  him  they  certainly 
did  not  lie  in  tragedy,  he  took  a 
too  hopeful  view  of  his  powers  ; 
and  I  more  than  suspect  that  it 
was  in  the  utter  downfall  of  our 
Western  influence  that  we  sought 
to  console  ourselves  by  this  delu- 
sive magniloquence, — We  are  East- 
ern because  we  are  not  Western. 

The  Belgians,  at  all  events,  may 
well  feel  uneasy  at  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs.  They  know,  all  the 
world  knows,  what  a  sweet  country 
for  fighting  in  theirs  is — resources 
without  limit,  and  glorious  plains, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  tradition 
of  battle.  It  is  always  pleasant  to 
fight  in  a  neutral  territory,  since 
you  have  not  a  hostile  peasantry  on 
your  flank;  and  when  the  war  is 
over,  it  is  more  graceful  to  con- 
clude a  peace  where  neither  has  a 
stronger  right  to  be  than  his  neigh- 
bour. In  fact,  except  from  the  Bel- 
gian point  of  view,  there  are  a  great 
many  reasons  for  deciding  ques- 
tions of  honour  in  that  country; 
and  as  France  and  Prussia  are 
approaching  the  present  struggle 
in  all  the  etiquette  of  the  duel,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  will 
agree  "  on  the  ground,"  and  settle 
by  a  convention  where  the  meet- 
ing will  take  place.  If  I  dare 
to  utter  a  wish  on  the  subject,  it 
would  be,  that  "  I  might  be  there 
to  see." 

That  people  in  England  will  con- 
sent to  believe  that  such  a  war  is 
imminent,  any  more  than  they  be- 
lieved in  the  late  struggle  in  Ger- 
many, of  course  I  do  not  expect. 
Some  say  war  is  immoral ;  others 
that  it  is  useless.  All  agree  that  it 
is  costly ;  and  therefore,  why  na- 
tions should  fight  each  other  being 
difficult  to  explain,  a  step  further 
renders  the  problem  very  hard  to 
credit.  The  fact  is,  we  are  under 
a  permanent  delusion  as  to  the 
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amount  of  influence  we  extend  over 
mankind,  and  we  are  always  telling 
the  world  "  what  we  do/'  So 


it  when  we  gave  up  duelling.  We 
fancied  that  we  had  given  a  death- 
blow to  the  practice  throughout 
Europe,  and  yet  I  believe  it  was 
scarcely  ever  more  rife  than  at  the 
hour  I  write  in. 

There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when 
English  opinions  preponderated, 
and  the  mind  and  tone  of  England 


had  weight  and  power  abroad  ;  but 
it  was  the  time  when  we  made  our- 
selves felt  and  feared,  and  when  the 
side  taken  by  England  in  a  conflict 
was  almost  enough  to  decide  the 
issue  before  the  trial  began. 

We  may,  then,  decry  war  to  our 
utmost  —  we  may  rail  against  it 
from  the  platform  and  the  pulpit ; 
but  I  only  hope  we  may  not  believe 
its  coming  impossible,  or  be  un- 
prepared for  it  when  it  comes. 


WOMEN  S   EIGHTS. 


Mrs  O'Dowd  writes  to  ask  my 
opinion  on  the  Women's  Rights 
question,  and  naively  informs  me 
at  the  end  of  her  letter  that  she  has 
signed  the  petition  to  Parliament 
in  favour  of  that  object :  a  course,  I 
am  free  to  admit,  which  saves  a  deal 
of  trouble  to  each  of  us.  Not  that  I 
affect  to  say  that  I  would  offer  any- 
thing like  resistance,  or  even  re- 
monstrance, on  the  subject.  I  would 
as  soon  think,  if  I  had  a  seat  in 
the  House,  of  moving  a  repeal  of 
the  new  Eeform  Act.  It  is  always 
our  fate  in  England  to  have  some 
measure  carried  outside  the  Legis- 
lature by  a  general  yell,  and  when 
to  this  wild  shout  of  acclamation 
we  can  add  the  shrill  voices  of  our 
wives  and  mothers-in-law,  the  effect 
is  as  grand  as  one  of  those  discords 
in  Roberto  il  Diavolo. 

The  ladies  have  examined  the 
matter  ethnologically,  aBsthetically, 
morally,  analytically,  and,  I  believe, 
anatomically,  and  have  arrived  at 
the  firm  conclusion  that  they  are 
our  equals,  and  something  more. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  offer  a  word 
of  dissent  to  the  doctrine.  I  have 
been — out  of  regard  to  Mrs  O'D.'s 
feelings  I  won't  say  how  many — 
years  married,  and  I  am  ready  to 
declare  that  it  no  more  occurred  to 
me  to  dispute  supremacy  with  my 
wife,  to  move  an  amendment  to  a 
Bill  with  her  name  on  it,  or  offer 
even  faint  opposition  to  an  opinion 
declared  by  her,  than  I  should 
think  of  wresting  the  tiller  out  of 


a  steersman's  hand  in  a  rocky  chan- 
nel, and  assume  all  the  responsibili- 
ties of  pilotage  in  a  difficult  road- 
stead. I  am  in  nowise  ashamed 
of  this  confession.  I  speak  for 
self  and  fellows.  So  say  we  all  of 
us  ! — at  least  all  of  us  who  put  any 
value  on  truth. 

Use  and  custom,  stronger  than 
all  law,  have  decided  this  point. 
We  occasionally  try  to  make  sorry 
jests  on  it,  or  to  laugh  at  the  un- 
happy confrere  who  has  been  made 
a  more  conspicuous  victim  of  the 
system,  and  we  call  him  hen-pecked; 
but  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  know 
that  we  have  felt  the  beak  our- 
selves, and  that  in  the  matter  of 
top-feathers  there  is  not  much  to 
boast  of.  I  am  not  going  to  protest 
against  an  ancient  and  honoured 
practice.  On  the  whole,  I  believe 
that,  like  a  great  many  other  seem- 
ing anomalies,  the  system  has 
worked  well.  Many  of  us  carry 
home  from  our  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-men  a  sort  of  bumptious 
plethora  that  needs  depletion.  We 
have  been  successful  in  this  or  that 
conflict ;  we  have  won  a  curt  notice 
from  the  '  Saturday  Review,'  or  we 
have  carried  a  motion  against  Glad- 
stone, or  we  have  out-talked  Ser- 
geant Anybody — and  these  things 
call  for  moral  bloodletting,  and 
they  get  it ! 

It  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the 
ladies  have  used  power,  on  the 
whole,  with  a  marvellous  modera- 
tion, and  with  a  skill  that  shows 
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what  amount  of  study  they  have 
given  to  the  perfection  of  a  system 
that  almost  raises  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  science. 

What  an  intolerant,  self -assert- 
ing, confident,  and  pretentious  set 
of  beings  we  should  have  become 
but  for  it  I  dare  not  stop  to  con- 
sider !  What  moral  congestions 
might  have  occurred  but  for  the 
use  of  the  alterative  of  matrimony 
there  is  really  no  saying ;  and  now, 
seeing  these  things,  admitting  these 
things,  and  accepting  these  things, 
I  would  ask,  Is  it  wise  in  the  wo- 
men to  surrender  an  unassailable 
position  for  a  possible  and  a  very 
doubtful  advantage  ?  Do  they  be- 
lieve that  if  once  we  admit  them  to 
an  equality  in  the  wide  arena  of 
life  we  shall  go  back  to  accept  the 
mild  despotism  of  their  rule  at 
home  1  I  think  in  this  they  reckon 
without  their  host.  It  is  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  women's  lives  are  not 
our  lives — that  their  motives,  their 
instincts,  their  modes  of  thought 
and  modes  of  judgment,  are  not 
ours,  that  lies  this  influence  over  us. 
We  have  no  sense  of  humiliation 
in  yielding  to  reasons  which  one  of 
ourselves  could  not  have  employed 
against  us.  Their  quicker  suscep- 
tibilities, their  finer  instincts,  their 
greater  plasticity,  and  that  subtlety 
that  leaves  them  in  a  measure  in- 
dependent of  logic,  are  wonderful 
weapons  for  home-rule,  but  would 
be  sorry  arms  in  the  coarse  conflict 
of  out-of-door  life.  They  say  they 
want  to  be  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
and  civil  engineers,  and  members 
of  Parliament ;  and  I  have  only  to 
reply  that  a  man  cannot  hold  office 
under  the  Crown  and  present  him- 
self for  admission  to  the  House. 
A  woman  cannot  preserve  that 
peculiar  position  she  holds  amongst 
us,  with  all  its  admitted  claims  to 
deference  and  protection,  and  yet 
become  our  competitor  and  our 
rival.  Her  sway  is  now  undis- 
puted, and  it  might  satisfy  even 
very  high  ambitions.  We  accept 
the  rough  work  of  life  very  willing- 
ly in  her  behalf,  and  for  nothing 


more  willingly  than  that  it  shelters 
her  from  those  galling  accidents, 
those  coarse  collisions,  and  those 
jarring  trials  to  temper  which  the 
rough-and-tumble  existence  of  a 
man  is  filled  by.  It  is,  however, 
into  this  arena  she  now  wants  to 
come  down.  I  will  not  deny  her 
capacity  for  the  encounter.  WTe 
live  in  an  age  where  there  are  too 
many  and  striking  proofs  of  femin- 
ine ability  abroad  to  risk  such  rash 
assertion.  What  I  demur  to  is, 
that  women  want  to  come  into  an 
overstocked  market,  while  they 
neglect,  as  they  cannot  but  do,  a 
natural  field  of  industry.  I  doubt 
greatly  if  the  greediest  money- 
maker amongst  us  wishes  to  find 
his  wife,  on  his  return  home,  deep 
in  the  share  list,  brimful  of  the 
price  of  consols,  or  speculating  for 
a  rise  or  fall;  and  I  am  equally 
hard  of  belief  that  our  eagerest 
politician  wants  to  have  the  Test 
Act  with  his  tea,  or  cares  for  the 
compound  householder  at  the  do- 
mestic hearth-rug. 

I  could  thoroughly  well  under- 
stand this  movement  if  it  were  to 
redress  the  anomalous  condition  of 
women  in  the  humblest  ranks  of 
life,  whose  condition  of  drudgery 
is  the  reproach  and  the  shame  of 
our  civilisation.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  the  poor  peasant  women  in  the 
west  or  north  of  Ireland,  labouring 
at  the  severest  of  all  the  toils  of 
husbandry — gathering  the  sea-weed 
on  a  storm-lashed  shore,  and  carry- 
ing baskets  full  of  it  up  rocky  cliffs, 
which  a  Cockney  would  not  face 
for  the  bribe  of  empire — must  have 
felt  that  here  was  a  case  that  cried 
aloud  for  reform, —  here  was  a 
woman's  right  question  that  could 
appeal  to  a  larger  and  wider 
humanity  than  fills  the  chairs  of 
a  scientific  congress  with  pale-faced 
philosophers. 

What  think  those  ladies  who  cor- 
respond with  Stuart  Mill  and  read 
lectures  at  British  Associations  of 
their  sisters  who  work  as  hod- 
men, and  carry  bricks  and  mortar 
up  steep  ladders  to  the  top  of  lofty 
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buildings  1  What  say  they  of  one 
I  lately  saw  harnessed  to  a  plough, 
with  a  donkey  for  her  *  near-sider"? 
Methinks  there  are  women's  rights 
to  be  thought  of  here  far  more  im- 
minent, far  more  pressing,  and 
more  touching  too,  than  the  privi- 
leges of  old  maids  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  discuss  conic  sections  with 
Cambridge  dons. 

I  believe  that  the  squaws  in 
North  America  are  better  off,  better 
treated,  their  comforts  more  regard- 
ed, and  their  lives  made  easier  to 
them,  than  those  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  poor  labouring  country- 
women; and  if  there  was  to-mor- 
row a  woman's  right  movement  to 
better  their  condition,  to  shield 
them  from  hardships  from  which 
sex  alone  should  secure  them,  I 
am  quite  ready  to  join  it,  even 
though  it  should  not  include  the 
member  for  Westminster  amongst 
the  patrons. 

I  have  heard  very  crafty  politi- 
cians say,  when  speaking  of  Greece, 
"  Give  them  all  they  ask,  and  you'll 
see  how  soon  they'll  be  sick  of  it." 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  true 
measure  of  the  Hellenes ;  and  I  am 
half  disposed  to  think  that  there 
is  a  great  element  in  the  woman's 
nature  which  would  arrive  at  very 
similar  results  in  the  present  case. 


It  might  be  a  somewhat  costly  way 
to  resolve  the  question,  I  admit, 
but  it  would  resolve  it,  and  quickly 
too — to  admit  women  to  the  com- 
petition they  aspire  to,  making 
them  pay  the  price  in  all  that  they 
should  surrender.  If  I  know  any- 
thing of  my  fellow-men,  I  can  de- 
clare that  they  would  not  look  for 
their  wives  amongst  these  prim 
practitioners,  or  materia  medico, 
women.  Ladies  may  say  that  they 
have  higher  ambitions  than  to  be 
our  partners  and  helpmates,  that 
their  real  mission  is  to  be  legis- 
lators, or  judges,  or  physicians,  or 
at  least  to  share  these  charges  with 
us.  I  can  only  reply  that,  for  my 
own  part,  I'd  rather  not  marry  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  nor 
share  the  domestic  hearth  with  a 
Bachelor  in  medicine.  If  the 
women's  right  question  is  simply 
to  be  the  question  of  unmarried 
females — of  those  who  will  not,  or 
cannot,  marry — let  them  declare  it 
so.  Call  it  "  The  Old  Maids'  Re- 
form Association,"  "  The  Spinsters' 
Union,"  or  anything  else  that  would 
imply  that  the  rights  to  be  acquir- 
ed, and  privileges  to  be  obtained, 
should  not  rob  us  of  a  wife  or  a 
mother,  or  that  in  making  a  Pro- 
fessor the  more  in  our  community, 
we  had  not  a  true  Woman  the  less. 


A  WHOLESOME  CHANGE. 


We  are  all  of  us  somewhat  given 
to  take  a  rather  gloomy  view  of 
this  Old  England  of  ours — to  say 
that  we  are  declining  in  every  way. 
We  are  not  only  not  as  honest,  as 
straightforward,  and  as  truthful  as 
our  forefathers,  but  we  are  their  in- 
feriors in  pluck  and  daring.  There 
are  no  more  Nelsons,  or  Colling- 
woods,  or  Wellingtons  amongst  us, 
while,  intellectually,  we  are,  .like 
our  manufacturers,  only  working  up 
shoddy,  without  one  particle  of  ori- 
ginality to  redeem  the  mass.  We 
are  so  fond  of  this  theme,  and 
grown  such  adepts  in  our  treat- 
ment of  it,  that,  whenever  news  is 


scarce  or  the  season  dull,  we  fall 
back  on  depreciation  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  always  finding  a  public 
ready  to  read  and  approve  us. 

It  has  been  quite  unintention- 
ally, certainly,  but  I  am  really 
afraid  I  have,  now  and  then,  added 
my  small  voice  to  this  chorus.  I 
say  unintentionally,  for  I  am  natur- 
ally sanguine ;  I  like  to  take  the 
cheeriest  view  of  all  things,  and 
am  so  disposed  to  be  hopeful  that 
it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or 
two  that  I  have  despaired  of  even 
myself.  There  have  been,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  it,  some  very  fine 
things  in  our  recent  history.  The 
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glorious  bearing  of  that  regiment 
on  the  deck  of  the  Birkenhead  is, 
to  my  thinking,  unequalled  in  all 
history.  The  Light  Brigade  at  Bala- 
clava,  some  of  the  episodes  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  show  how  the  bold- 
est; traits  of  personal  daring  sur- 
vive amongst  us ;  and  one  such  man 
as  the  late  Rajah  Brooke  attests 
that  the  best  blood  of  an  English 
worthy  beat  in  a  heart  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  On  the  whole,  then, 
wo  are  not  so  bad  as  we  seem. 

We  are  changed  in  many  ways  : 
our  freer  intercourse  with  Conti- 
nental nations  has  served  and  dis- 
served us;  we  are  more  concilia- 
tory, more  liberal-minded,  less  en- 
closed in  insular  prejudices  :  in  a 
word,  we  are  more  tolerant  than 
were  our  forefathers,  and  fairer  to 
those  who  differ  with  us ;  but,  in 
return,  we  are  less  trustful,  scarcely 
so  hospitable,  and  not  at  all  so 
loyal  —  I  mean  in  that  personal 
loyalty  that  forms  the  bond  of  close 
friendship. 

After  all,  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
speak  of  a  man's  strength  when  we 
only  see  him  in  his  early  days  of 
convalescence  after  a  long  illness. 
We  have  had  a  long  spell  of  Whig 
government,  with  all  its  lowering 
influences  of  mock  sympathy  for 
the  labouring  classes,  shabby  econ- 
omies, and  petty  spites  towards  its 
opponents;  and  we  have  hadapower- 
ful  press  telling  us  that  all  these 
are  commendable  and  good  for 
us,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  might 
hwe  been  worse  than  we  are  and 
little  blame  attach  to  us. 

There  is  one  trait  of  the  nation 
tuat  essentially  distinguishes  us 
from  all  other  peoples  I  know  of, 
•whether  it  be  from  the  industrial 
spirit  that  pervades  us,  a  sort  of 
rational  thrift,  or  the  influence  of 
that  manufacturing  energy  that 
forms  the  staple  of  our  prosperity 
— from  whatever  the  cause,  we  are 
the  only  people  I  ever  heard  of 
that  worked  up  their  defects  into 
something  profitable,  just  as  skil- 
ful smelters  turn  dross  to  use 
and  actually  convert  refuse  into 


wealth.  Our  hypocrisy  makes 
us  eminently  respectable,  and  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  our 
courtesy  and  general  amiability  is 
nothing  but  a  highly  -  cultivated 
snobbery. 

But  it  was  not  to  say  ill-natured 
things  I  have  sat  down  to  this 
paper.  It  was  rather  to  record 
a  fact  which,  small  though  it  may 
seem  to  some,  there  are  others 
will  deem  significant  of  much 
good,  and  pleasant  to  dwell  on. 
There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long 
ago  that  it  is  a  strain  on  memory 
to  recall  it,  when  the  advent  of  a 
British  fleet,  in  all  peacefulness, 
to  a  foreign  port,  called  up  precau- 
tions not  unlike  those  against  a 
bombardment.  Men  alone  were 
seen  in  the  streets — women  kept 
within  doors — shops  were  closed 
and  the  shutters  stoutly  barricad- 
ed ;  the  police  force  was  doubled ; 
patrols  paraded  the  thoroughfares, 
and  every  detail  that  could  insure 
safety  to  life  and  property  was  can- 
vassed with  care  and  skill,  show- 
ing how  the  inhabitants  regarded 
their  blue-shirted  visitors. 

From  my  window  where  I  sit  I 
can  now  see  a  British  squadron  at 
anchor.  Two  of  England's  proudest 
iron-clads  are  "  sleeping  on  their 
shadows  "  in  the  first  line,  and  be- 
yond these  lie  frigates  which  com- 
bine the  finest  lines  of  the  yacht 
with  the  grand  proportions  of  the 
liner.  The  glorious  flag  that  ever 
grows  dearer  to  us  as  we  grow  older, 
is  waving  softly  in  the  summer 
wind,  and  flashing  many  a  crimson 
and  blue  tint  in  the  tideless  water 
below ;  and  as  I  look  I  like  to  lapse 
into  a  dreamy  reverie  over  all  the 
glories  England  has  won  at  sea; 
how  her  great  name  first  came,  borne 
over  the  wide  ocean,  and  what  a 
humble  and  obscure  part  ours  would 
have  been  amongst  nations  but  for 
these  "  tall  admirals "  that  visit 
every  sea,  and  proclaim  us  in  every 
tideway.  But  from  these  high  mus- 
ings I  am  diverted  by  a  small,  a 
very  small,  slip  of  paper  which  has 
just  been  laid  before  me,  and  tells 
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that  though  for  eight  days  several 
hundred  men — British  sailors,  mind 
you — have  been  on  liberty  through 
the  town  and  its  neighbourhood, 
there  have  been  no  riots,  no  outrages ; 
noteven  a  passing  rudeness  has  been 
committed.  From  the  authorities 
of  every  kind  there  is  but  one  testi- 
mony to  the  peaceful  behaviour  of  our 
blue- jackets — their  genuine  good- 
humour,  their  cordialpleasan  try,  and 
their  racy  enjoyment  of  shore-life, 
never  for  a  moment  degenerating 
into  orgy  or  excess.  The  Beer- gar- 
dens— that  paradise  of  German  life 
— have  been  filled  with  our  people, 
who  have  imbibed  much  good  music 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  very 
tolerable  beer,  testifying  to  the  love 
of  both  heartily — noisily,  too,  but 
never  offensively — never  once  to 
shock  the  good  feeling  or  invade 
the  comfort  of  others  less  enthusi- 
astically given  than  themselves.  If 
their  hoarse  cheer  has  made  the  oak- 
leaves  tremble,  it  has  not  been  in 
anger;  and  their  hearty  voices  have 
been  loudest  when  "  Rule,  Britan- 
nia" has  swelled  up  amidst  the 
lieder  of  the  Vaterland. 

Are  not  these  things  to  be  proud 
of  ?    Was  there  any  other  quality 


of  our  service  we  had  more  to  blush 
for  before  foreigners  than  the  drun- 
kenness of  our  men,  and  their  conse- 
quent insubordination  and  reckless- 
ness ]  And  if  this  exist  no  longer, 
or  only  to  such  an  extent  as  may 
seem  venial  or  half  excusable,  what 
may  we  not  expect  from  our  navy 
thus  reformed  1 

Kinglake  has  beautifully  told  us 
how  the  nature  of  the  sailor  wins 
upon  the  landsman's  heart  by  traits 
of  almost  childlike  simplicity  and 
gentleness ;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber how  these  are  the  gifts  of  men 
whose  lion-like  courage  seeks  out 
danger  as  if  by  an  instinct,  the 
whole  makes  a  combination  in- 
tensely interesting. 

For  my  own  part  I  have,  I  grieve 
to'say,  survived  most  enthusiasms, 
and  have  come  to  the  age  when 
men  dwell  longest  on  their  dis- 
appointments, and  linger  least  over 
their  successes,  if  they  ever  had 
such;  but  I  am  full  of  hope  and 
courage  when  I  see  this  glorious 
change  in  our  people,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  to  a  service  thus  consti- 
tuted the  honour  of  England  can 
be  confided  in  all  safety  and  in  all 
pride. 
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AT      PEACE. 

'Tis  twilight !  the  murmurous  voices 
Of  maidens  that  stroll  with  their  lovers 
Beneath  the  dark  ilexes'  shadows 
Come  faint  to  my  ear. 

No  cloud  in  the  faint  azure  heaven 
Is  floating — the  moon  in  its  fulness 
Looks  down  with  a  mild  face  of  pity, 
And  night  holds  its  breath. 

Innumerous  under  the  grasses 
The  crickets  are  ceaselessly  chirping, 
Above  them  the  luccioli  lighten, 
And  all  is  at  peace  ! 

At  peace  !  ay,  the  peace  of  the  desert — 
The  silence,  the  deep  desolation, 
That  comes  when  the  blast  has  swept  o'er  us 
And  buried  our  hopes. 

At  peace  !  when  the  music  that  thrilled  us, 
The  hand  that  its  harmonies  wakened, 
The  voice  that  was  soul  to  the  singing, 
Alike  are  at  rest. 

At  peace  !  ay,  the  peace  of  the  ocean, 
When  past  is  the  storm  where  we  foundered, 
And  eager  and  breathless  the  morning 
Looks  over  the  waste. 

w.  w.  s. 
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KELIGIOUS   EQUALITY  AND   UNLIMITED   FORMULAS. 


THERE  are  features  in  the  general 
political  state  of  England  at  this 
day  which  furnish  matter  for  grave 
if  not  anxious  reflection.  Times 
occur  in  the  history  of  all  nations 
when  they  seem  suddenly,  as  it 
were,  to  turn  round  a  sharp  corner 
in  their  onward  path.  Revolution 
is  by  no  means  the  ordinary  form 
which  such  changes  assume.  There 
are  phenomena  which  indicate  a 
radical  conversion  of  the  political 
spirit  far  more  decisively  than 
revolution  or  an  outbreak  of  abnor- 
mal force.  The  Revolution  of  1688, 
though  it  constituted  a  real  nation- 
al epoch,  made  no  violent  breach 
with  the  past.  The  ideas  on  which 
William  of  Orange  stepped  to  the 
throne  were  not  new ;  his  accession 
was  only  the  settlement  of  an  old 
controversy  which  had  raged  on 
for  ages.  The  great  Reform  Bill  of 
last  year  is  an  event  of  the  same 
general  nature.  It  may  be  that  a 
real  revolution  has  been  accom- 
plished :  we  are  far  from  asserting 
that  such  is  the  character  of  the 
deed  which  has  been  done ;  but 
assuredly  if  there  has  been  revolu- 
tion it  will  not  be  found  in  the 
enlarged  constituencies  which  have 
been  brought  into  play,  but  much 
rather  in  the  ideas  and  feelings 
which  are  likely  to  govern  their 
political  action.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  the  electors, 
but  of  the  spirit  and  the  feelings 
which  are  likely  to  animate  them. 
There  will  be  many  more  voters  at 
political  elections,  no  doubt;  but 
the  vital  matter  is,  whether  they 
will  or  will  not  march  on  the  lines 
of  the  Constitution?  This  is  the 
true  problem  to  study.  The  body 
is  of  small  significance  compared 
with  the  force  of  the  spirit  within. 
The  true  point  of  interest — and  an 
interest  of  greater  magnitude  can- 
not well  be  conceived — lies  in  the 
ideas  which  are  at  work  in  society, 
in  the  modes  of  thought  which  give 


impulse  and  direction  to  its  mind, 
in  the  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  prevails  amongst  all  classes, 
especially  the  educated  ones,  in  the 
cast  of  the  intellectual  element  in 
all  the  classes  combined.  It  is  not 
to  the  framework  of  the  political 
structure  that  we  must  look  for  the 
power  which  is  to  determine  what 
men  individually  and  the  nation 
collectively  shall  be  in  the  future, 
but  to  the  constitution  of  men's 
minds,  their  primary  principles, 
their  proneness  to  one  or  other  in- 
tellectual habit,  their  tendency  to 
mix  religious  or  anti-religious  ideas 
with  their  political  judgments  and 
aspirations.  These  are  the  things 
on  which  the  state  of  civilisation 
hangs  in  every  country — these  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish 
one  age  from  another — which  make 
societies,  on  every  question  which 
comes  before  them,  act  in  one  way 
rather  than  in  another.  If  we 
desire  to  draw  a  horoscope  of  the 
future,  and  to  conjecture  the  form 
which  human  life  will  assume  a 
century  hence,  these  are  the  forces 
which  we  must  review  and  appre- 
ciate ;  and  if  we  seek  to  avert  evil 
or  promote  good  in  the  coming 
period,  it  is  by  acting  on  these 
powers  alone  that  we  can  hope  to 
exercise  any  control  over  the  kind 
of  social  existence  which  we  may 
wish  to  prepare. 

The  most  marked  symptom  of 
the  last  few  years  has  been  velocity 
of  pace  combined  with  great  ir- 
regularity of  movement.  Change 
is  more  and  more  becoming  less 
continuous,  less  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  public  wants  succes- 
sively felt  and  acknowledged,  and 
then  steadily  and  regularly  satis- 
fied. Such  a  uniform  movement 
is  possible  only  when  there  is  no 
vehement  conflict  about  first  prin- 
ciples, when  men  are  agreed  on 
fundamental  points,  when  the  ideas 
on  which  the  changes  are  urged  or 
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resisted  are  shared  by  both  parties 
in  the  struggle.  Quite  different 
is  the  spectacle  we  now  behold. 
The  character  of  the  movement  is 
accumulated  stoppage,  and  then 
a  swift  overwhelming  debacle. 
Resistance  triumphs  for  a  while, 
and  then  short  and  sharp  comes 
the  catastrophe.  The  thought  and 
energy  of  the  innovators  are  spent 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  and 
asserting  their  own  mastery  ;  that 
effected,  all  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity is  flung  away  to  the  winds,  all 
prudent  thought  is  cast  aside,  and 
statesmanship  is  discarded  as  if  it 
wore  no  better  than  astrology.  In 
past  days  the  defenders  of  con- 
stitutions yielded  only  after  pro- 
tr  icted  sieges  ;  in  our  time  the 
defences  are  carried  by  a  sudden 
assault,  and  the  victorious  hordes 
break  up  into  a  reckless  and  de- 
structive rabble.  This  is  a  change 
very  much  for  the  worse  in  the 
course  of  political  progress.  The 
ancient  method  was  to  demand  the 
redressing  of  specified  evils — prac- 
tical remedies  were  proposed  for 
practical  sufferings.  The  old  edi- 
fice was  put  under  repair — decayed 
parts  were  cut  out.  The  nation 
pursued  reform  as  opposed  to  re- 
organisation and  reconstruction. 
Speculative  ideas  had  very  little, 
if  any,  part  in  these  transforma- 
tions. It  was  the  practical  sense 
which  guided  the  improvements 
introduced,  and  that  sense  was  set 
in  motion  by  the  perception  of 
positive  harm  rather  than  by  broad 
generalisations  of  principle.  But, 
a.3  already  remarked,  the  nation  has 
turned  a  corner  ;  and  a  new  force 
is  now  applied  to  political  action. 
The  speculative  intelligence  now 
asserts  itself  on  every  side.  The 
world  reads  and  thinks  more  than 
ic  was  wont  to  do:  not  that  there 
i*  better  and  deeper  thinking — 
very  far  from  it  indeed ;  but  intel- 
lectual activity,  such  as  it  is,  is 
more  widely  diffused  over  the 
people.  This  movement  of  the 
intellect  is  more  deeply  impreg- 
i  lated  with  general  formulas.  There 


is  a  more  direct  and  a  more  con- 
stant recurrence  to  first  principles. 
Logic  has  acquired  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  public  mind.  The  necessity 
of  a  major  premise  is  more  clearly 
recognised,  and  it  is  more  distinct- 
ly put  forward,  in  all  arguments. 

If  this  is  a  correct  description  of 
the  mental  state  into  which  we  are 
plunging  more  deeply  every  day, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  immense 
importance  to  study  the  tendencies 
and  political  action  of  this  new 
application  of  the  force  of  intelli- 
gence. One  effect  we  have  already 
mentioned — the  swiftness  of  its 
operation,  and  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  accomplishes  the  mighti- 
est changes.  We  have  fallen  upon 
days  when  Sadowas  are  found  in 
Parliament  as  well  as  in  armies, 
and  when  institutions,  like  States, 
are  overthrown  in  a  few  hours. 
Men  now  deliver  united  and  con- 
centrated blows  ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing which  combines  them  into  a 
single  force  so  readily  as  a  com- 
mon state  of  intelligence.  It  is  the 
existence  of  the  same  idea  in  a  mul- 
titude of  minds,  not  yet  moving 
together,  but  prepared  to  combine, 
which  enables  such  strange  sur- 
prises, so  sudden  and  so  all-per- 
vading, as  Mr  Gladstone's  proposal 
to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church 
to  come  to  pass.  The  spell  lies  in 
the  completeness,  the  absoluteness, 
the  unlimited  generality  of  the 
idea.  No  definite  plan  about  the 
Church,  however  well -constructed, 
would  have  exercised  any  charm  ; 
the  fascination  comes  from  the 
breadth  and  unlimited  sweep  of 
the  idea.  Intermediate  positions 
are  scouted,  prudence  and  modera- 
tion are  despised,  as  the  puny  at- 
tempts of  an  incapable  and  cow- 
ardly intellect.  The  attraction  of 
a  general  principle  is  irresistible  : 
it  wields  a  disintegrating  power 
which  saps  the  foundation  of  the 
strongest  organisations,  and  pro- 
nounces decrees  of  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone's utterance  of  the  word  Dis- 
establishment is  so  striking  an 
example.  Not  that  Mr  Gladstone 
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proposed  something  original  which 
had  never  been  mooted  before  in 
political  discussion.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  obvious  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  will  in  this  matter  to  conceive 
distinctly  and  to  propound  accu- 
rately a  new  proposition  of  public 
policy.  He  manifestly  attached  no 
definite  meaning  to  the  word  Dis- 
establishment. But  he  saw  that  it 
had  a  vague  unlimited  sound,  like- 
ly to  captivate  the  ear  of  men  who 
wished  something  to  be  done,  with- 
out exactly  knowing  what;  and  his 
political  conscience  was  not  suffi- 
ciently active  to  remind  him  of  the 
duty  of  considering  what  effect  his 
use  of  undefined  words  might  pro- 
duce. In  that  very  recklessness  of 
consequences  lies  the  extreme  dan- 
gerousness  of  Mr  Gladstone's  na- 
ture. He  is  always  eager,  above 
all  when  in  Opposition,  to  seize 
on  some  idea  calculated  to  win  sup- 
port among  the  masses  ;  but  whe- 
ther the  accomplishment  of  that 
idea  is  likely  to  destroy  the  Consti- 
tution, and  permanently  injure  his 
country,  he  never  tarries  to  inquire. 
With  all  his  appearance  of  grave 
consideration,  history  speaks  of  few 
men  more  destitute  of  the  sense  of 
political  responsibility. 

A  general  idea,  then,  is  the 
instrument  which  speculative  and 
unpractical  intelligence  now  em- 
ploys for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
ends.  The  national  mind  works 
with  ideas  ;  these  are  the  levers 
with  which  it  levels  down  and 
raises  up.  The  signs  of  its  power 
abound  on  every  side.  Besides 
the  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
Eeform  Bill  and  the  Irish  Church, 
we  perceive  the  same  type  in  the 
demand  for  the  entire  abolition 
of  religious  tests  at  the  Universi- 
ties, for  the  secularisation  of  edu- 
cation, for  the  rejection  of  the 
religious  element  from  the  schools 
of  the  State.  These  things  are 
clamoured  for  with  a  vehemence, 
nay,  with  a  ferocity,  which  tells 
of  the  tumult  of  passion  which 
a  general  idea  can  excite  in  a 


modern  soul.  The  existence  of  a 
State  Church  is  found  to  be  in 
collision  with  the  perfect  idea  of 
religious  equality,  and  sectarian 
bodies  of  every  class  assail  it  in 
the  name  of  an  unerring  logic. 
Sounds  have  been  heard  which 
give  warning  of  the  whirlpool 
which  is  drawing  hereditary  au- 
thorities into  the  vortex  of  general 
ideas  ;  and  men  of  eloquence  have 
been  found  to  utter  the  broadest 
conceivable  form  of  political  sim- 
plicity— a  single  Republican  assem- 
bly elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
All  these  lights  reveal  the  orbit  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  nation  is 
now  beginning  to  revolve ;  and 
what  will  be  the  end  1 

The  distinguishing  character  of 
this  new  power  is  its  absolute  and 
unlimited  nature.  The  idea  is  con- 
ceived in  its  fullest  expanse,  and 
a  relentless  logic  enforces  its  de- 
crees. One  has  but  to  talk  with  the 
advanced  Liberals  in  order  to  per- 
ceive the  impatience  with  which 
any  restriction  of  the  idea  is  re- 
ceived ;  any  suggestion  of  modera- 
tion, any  trace  of  compromise,  is 
repelled  as  illogical,  unreal,  and 
false.  Any  proposal  to  leave  the 
Irish  Anglicans  any  portion  of  their 
endowments  is  resented  as  an  of- 
fence against  the  principle  of 
equality  :  equality  must  be  assert- 
ed at  all  hazards,  without  the  slight- 
est thought  of  consequences.  The 
faintest  shadow  of  religious  teach- 
ing in  State  schools  is  denounced 
as  violating  the  unity  of  secular 
education.  The  slightest  reservation 
of  Christianity  in  our  Universities 
is  spoken  of  as  the  narrow  bigotry 
of  men  who  cannot  see  the  light 
that  shines  out  of  the  dogma 
that  all  religions  must  fare  alike. 
At  some  future  time  it  will 
be  proposed  to  dismiss  a  here- 
ditary peerage  and  a  hereditary 
monarch  as  spoiling  the  unity  of 
speculative  thought,  as  defacing 
symmetry,  as  indignities  to  the 
formula  of  a  people  one  and  in- 
divisible. Then  these  modes  of 
reasoning  are  so  delightfully  easy 
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and  intellectual  :  the  sense  of  gra- 
tified logic  is  in  the  highest  degree 
pleasant.  It  saves  a  world  of 
trouble  :  its  knocking  down  power 
readers  it  the  most  agreeable  of 
weapons.  Modifications,  compro- 
mises, partial  satisfactions  em- 
barrass ;  they  require  sagacity ; 
tbey  demand  the  skill  to  predict 
future  working  ;  they  force  the 
weighing  of  means  with  ends ; 
tl  ey  call  for  a  science  most  difficult 
ol  attainment,  statesmanship.  But 
a  child  can  kill  with  a  universal 
formula.  No  institution  can  sur- 
vive the  stab  of  a  general  principle ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  form 
which  society  may  assume,  a  for- 
mula can  always  be  extemporised 
for  its  destruction. 

The  strength,  then,  of  this  intellec- 
tual instrument  is  undeniable,  the 
pleasure  of  wielding  it  great,  and  its 
destructive  energy  is  the  strongest 
that  can  be  conceived.  Its  appli- 
cation to  the  field  of  pure  mathe- 
matics is  natural,  for  here  the 
universal  formula  is  as  legitimate 
as  it  is  powerful ;  but  the  sub- 
joct-matter  of  politics  is  separated 
by  a  world-wide  chasm  from  the 
subject-matter  of  geometry.  Is 
taere  such  a  thing  as  a  single  uni- 
versal truth  in  politics?  Where 
is  the  political  principle  which  is 
true  at  all  times,  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  of  all  men  ?  Even  the 
rights  of  liberty  are  not  absolute  : 
there  are  times  when  society  requires 
a  saviour,  though  he  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  dictator.  So  even  the 
French  Republic  thought  in  1852; 
•with  what  permanent  result  let  his- 
tory tell.  Who  will  pretend  that 
absolute  despotism,  or  constitution- 
al rule,  or  a  republic,  are  forms  of 
pure  truth,  as  certain,  as  impera- 
tive, as  the  propositions  of  Euclid  ? 
And  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
]  >ure  political  truth,  what  are  we  to 
f  ay  of  the  absolute  and  unlimited 
form  now  given  to  political  opin- 
ions and  dogmas?  On  what  evi- 
dence does  this  all-absorbing  autho- 
rity rest  1  What  confidence  ought 
to  be  felt  in  the  wisdom  of  those 


who  eradicate  and  destroy  whatever 
is  inconsistent  with  the  formulas 
of  their  affection  1  What  guarantee 
can  they  give  to  themselves,  political 
or  intellectual,  that  all  which  they 
pull  up  is  pure  evil,  and  all  that 
they  construct  in  the  name  of  their 
principle  is  pure  truth  1  These 
are  considerations  of  the  utmost 
possible  moment  when  general  doc- 
trines, unlimited  assertions,  are  ap- 
plied without  restriction  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  institutions  of  nations. 
A  roundly-framed  proposition  has 
a  most  captivating  air  ;  it  looks  so 
true,  so  comprehensive,  so  full  of 
authority,  so  mighty  to  cure  evil 
and  establish  good. 

But  there  are  set-offs  on  the 
other  side  which  seem  to  be  fast 
passing  into  oblivion.  These  un- 
limited principles  wear  a  grand 
appearance  of  profound  science. 
In  discovering  them  men  fancy 
that  they  have  reached  the  very 
essence  of  things.  When  limita- 
tions are  pared  away,  science  seems 
to  come  forth  in  its  divinest  ma- 
jesty. But,  alas !  the  weakness  of 
humanity  besets  our  intellectual 
quite  as  much  as  our  moral  and 
animal  natures.  Who  can  give  the 
slightest  assurance  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  any  single  age,  however 
acute  and  far-seeing,  has  embraced 
the  whole  truth  ?  To  sum  up  a  num- 
ber of  intellectual  perceptions  into 
a  universal  formula  furnishes  of  it- 
self no  proof  that  everything  has  been 
observed  which  ought  to  have  been 
observed.  The  form  of  the  abstract 
principle  is  very  apt  to  mislead. 
Universality  of  statement  is  any- 
thing but  identical  with  universal- 
ity of  vision.  He  must  be  indeed 
a  great  thinker  who  can  set  before 
his  mind  every  political  truth.  Who 
can  cite  such  a  man  1  In  ancient 
times  perhaps  Aristotle  approached 
the  nearest  to  this  standard;  yet 
Aristotle  knew  nothing  of  represen- 
tative institutions,  and  of  all  the 
facts  and  truths  connected  with 
them.  Are  we  to  imagine  that  in 
this  our  day  we  can  frame  a  com- 
plete political  science  one  whit  bet- 
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ter  than  Aristotle1?  Our  experience 
has  been  larger  than  his,  no  doubt ; 
but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  our 
intelligence  has  not  explored  the 
remotest  boundaries  of  political 
knowledge,  and  that,  with  all  our 
sweep  of  intellect  and  breadth  of 
generalisation,  other  ages  will  dis- 
cern many  things  which  we  do  not 
perceive.  And  yet  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  destroy,  such  is  our  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  what  we  think  to 
be  grand  authoritative  utterances  of 
the  pure  reason.  What  exists  ob- 
tains no  respect  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  worked  and  works  on  still  : 
it  offends  against  the  passions  and 
interests  of  the  hour;  and  organisa- 
tions by  which  men  have  lived  for 
half-a-dozen  centuries  are  swept 
away  with  the  same  indifference  as 
a  mushroom  law  of  yesterday. 

These  are  not  mere  words  of 
wailing  poured  out  in  fond  and 
foolish  affection  for  once-loved 
but  worn-out  forms.  What  has 
happened  once  may  happen  again. 
The  world  has  witnessed  a  grand 
and  terrible  illustration  of  the 
power  and  consequences  of  univer- 
sal formulas.  The  great  French 
Eevolution  was  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  ideas.  It  was  the  child  of 
intelligence — of  intelligence  justly 
incensed  at  cruel  wrongs  inflicted 
on  a  trodden-down  nation.  Never 
did  genius  and  intellect  rise  in  more 
righteous  rebellion  than  in  the  fear- 
ful struggle  against  the  selfishness 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  days 
of  the  ancien  regime;  but  observe 
the  course  which  they  took,  and 
the  legacy  which  they  bequeathed 
to  France.  The  banner  of  abstract 
principles  and  unlimited  doctrines 
was  raised  ;  pure  reason  was  at  its 
culminating  point — it  revised  and 
corrected  everything.  The  whole 
of  society,  its  institutions,  its  social 
relations,  its  religion,  civilisation 
itself — all  went  into  the  crucible  ; 
and  philosophy  shaped  the  mould 
into  which  the  new  life  was  cast. 
The  work  was  done  thoroughly. 
France  was  stripped  bare  of  all  the 
machinery  by  which  she  had  ex- 


isted as  a  nation  ;  the  lading  of  the 
ship  of  the  State  was  thrown  over- 
board bodily  :  and  what  were  the 
results  ]  Much  evil  was  killed  off 
— let  that  be  fairly  stated,  for  it  is 
true.  Good,  too,  was  sown  and 
reaped — and  let  due  credit  be  taken 
for  it  in  the  account.  Still,  when 
every  allowance  has  been  fairly 
made,  what  has  been  the  new 
France  that  came  forth  from  the 
transformation  made  by  unlimited 
principles  1  Old  landmarks  have 
been  lost,  the  links  of  the  old 
organisation  have  been  destroyed, 
and  up  to  this  very  hour  France 
has  been  restless,  unsteady,  the 
prey  of  incessant  oscillations — bar- 
ren of  all  stable  security  for  or- 
derly government,  and  at  times 
even  for  life  and  property.  And 
what  has  been  the  remedy  to  which 
French  society  has  been  driven  for 
escape  from  anarchy  1  To  force — 
brute,  high-handed  force ;  to  dic- 
tatorship under  one  form  or  other  ; 
to  physical  strength,  deliberately 
preferred  as  the  sole  trustworthy 
guarantee  for  existence.  This  has 
been  no  chance  result,  no  creature 
of  unlucky  accident.  Absolute 
formulas  standing  amidst  the  ruin 
of  all  preceding  organisations  can 
end  in  nothing  else  but  this. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  mis- 
understood. We  do  not  cite  the 
example  of  France  in  order  to  fling 
obloquy  on  the  great  political  earth- 
quake which  then  shook  her  foun- 
dations, or  to  deny  its  necessity,  or 
to  disparage  the  good  fruit  it  has 
borne,  or,  least  of  all,  to  nurse  in 
ourselves  any  sense  of  superiority. 
Nor  do  we  seek  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  intelligence  which  drove  the 
people  of  France  to  shake  off  an 
oppression,  a  political  suffocation, 
which  was  unendurable.  The  heav- 
iest part  of  the  sin  undoubtedly 
lies  on  those  who  had  neither 
the  sense  rior  the  capacity  to  re- 
form. Our  object,  rather,  is  to 
draw  attention  to  the  mode  in 
which  that  intelligence  unfortu- 
nately worked.  Liberte,  Egalite, 
Fraternite,  are  invaluable  prin- 
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ciples,  but  woe  to  their  unrestrict- 
ed, unlimited,  absolute  application. 
That  application  stripped  the  nation 
bare,  and  it  has  never  had  good 
clothing  since.  This  is  the  specific 
lesson  which  the  French  Revolu- 
tion has  for  us  Englishmen  at  the 
present  hour.  The  tendency  to 
march  along  the  same  road  is  too 
visible  amongst  us.  We  are  im- 
pelled onwards  by  ideas,  and  these 
ideas  assume  every  day  a  more 
absolute  form.  We  are  learning  to 
destroy  in  the  same  spirit  as  stirred 
the  keen  and  philosophical  intel- 
lects who  turned  France  aside  from 
reform  into  revolution ;  we  bow 
diily  more  meekly  to  unlimited 
doctrine ;  we  despise  more  con- 
temptuously all  that  savours  of 
compromise.  We  are  ready,  very 
often  eager,  to  break  with  England's 
past,  not  because  we  have  persuaded 
ourselves  that  it  is  worthless,  but 
simply  because  we  have  learned  to 
love  general  principles,  and  intel- 
lectually delight  to  push  them  to 
their  extreme  consequences.  We 
are  fast  striving  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish people  a  different  people  from 
what  they  have  hitherto  been  in 
history. 

One  characteristic  has  distin- 
guished the  English  amongst  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  emphatically  a  continuous 
people.  Even  such  mighty  changes 
us  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the 
Reformation  left  a  great  deal  of 
what  they  found  standing.  Neither 
William  the  Conqueror  nor  Henry 
VIII.  worked  with  abstract  ideas. 
M.  Guizot  has  powerfully  described 
the  incompleteness  of  the  Revolu- 
tion directed  against  Charles  and 
James  by  the  side  of  its  great  French 
successor.  Cromwell  was  no  Na- 
poleon, either  of  the  older  or  the 
younger  type.  The  actual  House 
of  Commons  is  still — but  for  how 
long  1  —  the  child  of  Simon  de 
Montfort's.  Whether  under  the 
Plaritagenets,  the  Tudors,  the  Crom- 
wells,  or  the  Nassaus,  the  Eng- 
lish people  have  always  hitherto 
eschewed  unlimited  principles.  Its 


instruments  of  working  have  never 
been  the  forms  of  the  pure  reason. 
Its  one  great  method  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  has  been 
compromise.  That  is  the  true  English 
process — an  imperfect  one,  doubt- 
less ;  it  produces  workmanship  of 
inferior  intellectual  beauty.  Criti- 
cism may  discover  in  it  innumer- 
able flaws.  It  has  rendered  the 
English  an  illogical  people.  Most 
of  their  institutions,  when  analysed, 
bring  out  varied  and  not  seldom 
contradictory  principles.  No  phil- 
osophical thinker  can  find  in  them 
the  symmetry  which  he  loves  ;  the 
product  is  only  the  resultant  of 
many  conflicting  interests  and  pas- 
sions. The  English  nation,  so  far, 
has  never  been  governed  by  an 
idea  ;  for  the  broadest  and  grand- 
est of  its  ideas — religious  liberty — 
was  politically  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positive  principle — a  protest 
against  penalty,  and  not  a  system- 
atic development  of  religious  equal- 
ity. But,  then,  if  the  English  have 
been  an  illogical,  they  have  also 
been  a  permanent  people  :  consid- 
ering the  number  and  the  strength 
of  the  dissolving  forces  to  which 
their  history  has  exposed  them,  they 
are  the  most  permanent  of  civilised 
nations.  It  is  difficult  not  to  connect 
together  these  two  very  character- 
istic ideas  of  illogicalness  and  per- 
manence. Not  that  illogicalness  is 
itself  a  virtue,  but  the  illogicalness 
of  which  we  speak  is  not  simply 
bad  reasoning.  It  means  here  only 
that  more  than  one  principle  is 
found  to  assert  itself  in  every  Eng- 
lish social  work.  But  these  prin- 
ciples are  fused  into  a  higher  unity. 
The  illogicalness  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  permanence,  but  rather  both 
are  joint  products  of  a  common 
cause — respect,  namely,  for  the  liv- 
ing forces  which  exist  in  human 
nature  and  in  society.  Compromise 
is  a  healing,  a  life-giving  process, 
because  it  takes  into  account  actual 
realities,  and  does  not  crush  them. 
Compromise  ought  not  to,  and  can- 
not, save  what  is  worn  out  and 
gone  •  iDut  compromise  does  not 
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say  to  an  existing  force,  "  There  is 
something  more  philosophical  than 
you ;  you  must  vanish  into  nothing- 
ness." This  is  the  language  held 
by  the  preachers  of  absolute  ideas  : 
very  different  is  that  spoken  by 
compromise.  The  superiority  of 
compromise  lies  in  this,  that  actual 
existence,  the  proof  of  real  work 
given  by  experience  and  duration, 
is,  as  Bacon  long  ago  remarked,  a 
better  guarantee  for  truth  and  effi- 
ciency than  any  idea,  however 
grandly  and  philosophically  con- 
ceived. A  given  idea  may  be  the 
wiser  and  the  truer  theory,  but 
there  always  remains  the  fatal  un- 
certainty whether  its  actual  appli- 
cation will  show  it  to  be  so.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  reform  is 
better  than  revolution ;  because 
reform  strengthens  what  is  known 
to  possess  value,  whilst  ideas,  till 
tried,  can  never  furnish  a  safe  test 
of  trustworthiness.  A  complete 
breach  with  the  past  is  for  a  nation 
to  embark  on  an  unknown  ocean. 
Reform  retains  the  old  landmarks, 
and  their  power  to  guide  the  ship 
has  been  proved. 

Nor  are  the  soothing  qualities  of 
compromise  of  small  account  in  the 
management  of  nations.  The  Keign 
of  Terror  was  not  wholly  unconnect- 
ed with  the  dominion  of  general 
ideas.  It  is  the  nature  of  compromise 
to  reduce  friction,  to  prepare  minds 
for  the  reception  of  improved  me- 
thods, to  keep  aloof  alarm  and  its 
spasmodic  violence,  to  diminish  the 
risks  which  must  inevitably  attend 
every  considerable  change.  England 
has  been  an  improving  quite  as  much 
as  she  has  been  a  permanent  nation ; 
and  compromise  can  enter  a  large 
claim  for  the  merit  of  the  result. 
Compromise  retains  the  general 
type  of  an  existing  civilisation ; 
and  we  have  no  faith  in  radical 
transformations  of  the  civilisation 
of  any  people,  least  of  all  when 
imposed  by  force.  Neither  ruler 
nor  philosopher  can  know  all  the 
elements  of  human  nature,  any 
more  than  the  poets  or  the  painters 
of  any  age  can  exhaust  all  the  forms 


of  beauty,  or  can  settle,  once  for 
all,  what  pictures  or  what  poems 
mankind  shall  have  in  perpetuity. 
Changes  made  in  the  name  of  a 
general  idea  are  sure  to  provoke 
reaction  in  the  future  under  the 
authority  of  its  contradictory ;  and 
if  each  idea  is  to  be  free  to  work 
its  will  without  restraint,  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation  can  only  be  a 
chronicle  of  extreme  oscillations. 
The  pendulum  will  come  back  to 
its  old  altitudes  on  each  side. 

One  of  these  broad  principles  is 
playing  at  this  moment  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  this  country,  and 
will  afford  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  disintegrating  action  of  un- 
limited doctrines.  Religious  equal- 
ity is  proclaimed  by  thousands  of 
tongues  as  an  ultimate  principle  of 
human  nature,  as  a  right  inherited 
by  every  freeman  at  his  birth,  as 
the  governing  rule  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  relations  between  social 
life  and  religion,  as  one  of  the  most 
sacred  and  fundamental  truths  of 
political  philosophy.  We  are  thus 
brought  into  the  presence  of  a  great 
idea.  By  its  aid  the  intelligence 
of  the  nineteenth  century  proposes 
to  settle  the  bitter  and  never-ending 
controversies  which  have  tormented 
mankind  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  reserved  to  this  gen- 
eration to  solve  the  problem  which 
Constantine  created  when  he  de- 
clared the  Empire  to  be  Christian. 
The  light  of  an  ultimate  idea  will 
extinguish  the  conflict ;  but  whe- 
ther it  will  solve  or  destroy  the 
problem  remains  to  be  considered. 
Religious  equality  is  the  wonder- 
working charm  which  is  to  pacify 
Ireland  and  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  ages :  with  religious  equality 
every  Irishman  will  become  an 
affectionate  brother  of  Englishmen, 
every  Fenian  will  be  converted 
into  a  loyal  subject  of  our  Queen. 
Religious  equality  is  to  appease 
Dissenting  animosities.  Religious 
equality,  Mr  Winterbotham  as- 
sures us,  the  Dissenters  are  resolv- 
ed to  have — they  will  take  nothing 
less.  Religious  equality  is  to  pene- 
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trate  into  our  Universities,  to  raise 
education  to  the  dignity  of  pure 
secularism,  to  give  Christians  and 
atheists  an  equal  start  in  run- 
ning this  world's  race,  to  remove 
every  obstacle  which  confines  the 
glorious  freedom  of  thinking,  and 
the  still  more  glorious  liberty  of 
preaching.  Equality  is  to  be  the 
touchstone  by  which  every  institu- 
tion, every  social  arrangement  which 
connects  itself  with  religion,  shall 
be  tested ;  no  favour  which  falls 
upon  one  opinion  above  another 
shall  be  endured  henceforth.  The 
idea  shall  know  no  bounds ;  it  shall 
be  as  infinite  as  the  universe.  No 
tradition,  no  prescription,  no  long 
and  unbroken  usage — no,  not  even 
the  law  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
— shall  stay  its  majestic  action  for 
an  instant;  for  is  it  not  pure  truth, 
and  is  there  any  power  on  earth 
which  shall  measure  itself  against 
pure  truth?  The  Irish  Church  of- 
fends against  religious  equality : 
it  shall  perish.  Every  combination 
of  Church  with  State  must  include 
some  violation  of  religious  equal- 
ity ;  the  State  shall  know  nothing 
of  Church  or  religion.  The  once 
vaunted  Toleration  Act  falls  short 
of  equality  :  toleration  shall  be  ac- 
counted an  insult.  Nonconform- 
ists shall  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  tolerated.  The  belief  in  a  God 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  advantages 
sanctioned  by  law  ;  Atheism,  in  all 
places  belonging  to  the  State,  shall 
henceforward  stand  on  the  most  ab- 
solute level  of  equality  with  Christi- 
anity. If  the  State  educates,  it  shall 
ignore  religion;  for  otherwise  the 
grand  idea  would  require  that  it 
should  teach  Atheism  as  well  as  De- 
ism. No  official  person  of  any  kind 
shall  in  any  assignable  way  be  the 
bt  tter  or  the  worse  on  account  of 
any  religious  opinion  whatever  which 
ho  may  hold  ;  for  the  central  idea 
of  religious  equality  teaches  the  in- 
contestable proposition,  that  reli- 
gious opinion  is  invested  with  this 
inherent  peculiarity,  that  it  is  of- 
fended whenever  any  form  of  it 
possesses  anything  which  every 


other  form  does  not  possess  as 
well. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of 
the  idea  which  is  announced  with 
so  much  pomp,  and  which  is  so 
fearlessly  applied  to  every  object 
within  its  reach.  The  assertions 
are  overwhelming.  They  take  one's 
breath  away,  so  awful  is  their 
universality,  so  tremendous  their 
range.  That  those  who  conceive 
this  idea  in  all  its  amplitude  are 
still  few,  we  believe ;  but  that 
these  propositions  are  involved  in 
the  language  now  held  on  all  sides 
about  religious  equality  is  certain. 
Still  worse,  many  who  speak  in  the 
name  of  this  principle  would  shrink 
from  not  a  few  of  these  conse- 
quences :  but  unconsciously  they 
are  effectively  promoting  their  ac- 
complishment. A  large  idea  far 
transcends  the  understandings  of 
the  many  from  whose  lips  it  drops; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
comprehend  their  responsibility  in 
scattering  about  seed  whose  foliage 
and  fruit  are  to  them  unknown.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  these  persons, 
the  unreflecting  propagators  of  doc- 
trines which  they  have  not  yet 
discerned,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
linger  a  little  on  this  idea  of  re- 
ligious equality,  and  to  consider 
what  it  really  does  contain. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that 
all  the  assertions  which  we  have 
quoted  are  entirely  false  :  some  of 
the  objects  which  they  are  brought 
forward  to  support  will  receive  the 
approbation  of  most  thinking  men. 
But  the  really  important  point  is 
the  character  of  the  intellectual 
apparatus  by  which  they  are  sus- 
tained, the  nature  of  the  idea  whose 
authority  is  invoked.  Many  things 
demanded  in  the  name  of  religious 
equality  may  be  sound  and  expe- 
dient, and  yet  the  conception  of  the 
idea  itself  of  religious  equality  may 
be  most  false  and  most  mischievous. 
Let  us  examine,  then,  a  little  this 
idea :  and  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  succeed  in  showing  that  what 
is  asked  for  in  its  name  may  often 
be  granted  most  wisely,  and  yet 
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the  propagation  of  the  unlimited 
doctrine  may  at  the  same  time  be 
full  of  disaster. 

What,  then,  is  demanded  under 
the  principle  of  religious  equality  ? 
Absolutely  equal  terms  in  all  public 
matters  for  every  religious  opinion. 
We  ask  at  once,  Is  it  intended  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  the  Sove- 
reign of  England  to  be  a  Mormon  ] 
Mormonism  is  a  body  of  reli- 
gious opinions ;  and  if  all  reli- 
gious opinions  are  to  stand  on 
the  same  level  of  equality,  Mor- 
monism has  as  good  a  Tight  to  sit 
on  the  throne  as  any  other  religion. 
The  idea  of  religious  equality  must 
be  able  to  obtain  this  for  Mormon- 
ism,  or  else  the  idea  falls  'from  its 
high  estate :  it  is  no  unlimited  prin- 
ciple at  all ;  it  becomes  subordinate 
to  other  laws,  and  its  authority 
can  be  admitted  only  where  other 
considerations  show  it  to  be  expe- 
dient. Oh,  but  Mormonism  is  an 
immoral  religion,  we  shall  be  told ; 
the  State  has  a  right  to  forbid  im- 
morality. True,  but  the  Mormon 
replies  that  his  religion  teaches 
him  that  the  polygamy  which  we 
call  immoral  is  prescribed  by  his 
religion,  and  he  can  cite  in  his  sup- 
port vast  masses  of  the  human 
race.  The  idealist  may  still  main- 
tain that  religious  opinion  is  one 
thing  and  morality  another;  and 
he  may  claim  to  exclude  the  Mor- 
mon, not  because  he  has  a  religious 
opinion,  but  because  that  religious 
opinion  is  combined  with  an  im- 
moral practice.  But  by  his  reply 
he  imposes  upon  himself  the  burden 
of  stating  the  distinction  between 
religion  on  the  one  side,  and  moral- 
ity, as  conceived  independently  of 
all  religion,  on  the  other.  We 
fear  that  his  task  will  not  be  an 
easy  one.  It  is  not  very  obvious, 
how  to  prove  that  for  an  atheist, 
who  believes  in  neither  God  nor 
future  state,  morality  can  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  moral  and  immoral  actions 
be  other  than  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able ones  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  the 
exclusion  of  Mormonism  becomes 


religious  persecution,  and  religious 
equality  disappears. 

Or  again  :  is  it  proposed  that  the 
sovereign  of  any  European  State 
should  be  suffered  to  be  a  Mo- 
hammedan, or  a  Buddhist,  or  a  plain 
professor  of  pure  atheism  ]  If  his 
idea  is  true,  the  advocate  of  reli- 
gious equality  has  no  choice  but 
to  demand  such  freedom  as  a 
right  for  the  sovereign  as  for  every 
other  man.  It  will  not  do  for  him 
to  say  that  the  constitution  of  mind 
of  such  a  prince  would  be  in  too 
violent  discord  with  that  of  his 
subjects,  for  this  i's  a  consideration 
of  expediency,  and  if  it  is  made  to 
override  the  authority  of  religious 
equality,  religious  equality  in  State 
matters  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  se- 
condary and  inferior  position.  We 
may  be  told  that  we  are  putting  ex- 
treme cases.  We  do  so  designedly ; 
for  it  is  our  clear  right  to  put  an  ex- 
treme but  very  possible  case,  when 
the  object  is  to  test  the  absolute 
character  of  a  principle.  It  is  pre- 
posterous nonsense  to  imagine  that 
religious  equality  is  a  rigorous  and 
absolute  truth,  capable  of  unre- 
stricted application.  It  is  ridiculous 
even  to  suppose  that  in  a  Christian 
country  it  would  be  possible  to  place 
all  religions  on  a  footing  of  strict 
equality.  It  is  not  religious  equal- 
ity to  allow  a  man  to  shut  himself 
up  for  life  in  a  cloister,  and  to  for- 
bid another  from  saving  his  soul 
hereafter  by  throwing  himself  under 
the  wheels  of  Juggernaut.  Upon 
such  a  principle  why  should  not  a 
man  be  able  to  throw  away  his  life 
to  secure,  as  he  believes,  an  enor- 
mous gain  1  It  is  pure  persecution 
to  prevent  him.  We  praise  a  man 
who  dies  for  his  country — that  is, 
who  gives  away  his  life  for  our 
benefit;  but  we  forbid  him  to  do 
it  for  his  own,  even  when  his  reli- 
gion calls  upon  him  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  The  matter  will  not  bear 
a  moment's  investigation.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  religious  equality 
is  simply  impossible.  There  are 
religions  so  shocking  to  our  feel- 
ings that  we  will  not  consent  to 
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live  with  those  who  practise  them ; 
and  thus  religious  equality  comes 
to  an  end. 

The  absurdity  of  this  extraordi- 
nary pretension  will  be  still  more 
transparent,  if  we  compare  the 
equality  claimed  in  religion  with 
the  equality  practised  in  civil  mat- 
ters. In  the  secular  world  perfect 
equality  is  found  nowhere  :  it  does 
not  exist.  All  opinions  do  not  stand 
in  any  country  in  the  world  on  the 
same  absolute  level:  some  are  al- 
ways at  a  disadvantage  relatively  to 
others.  In  the  purest  republic  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  prevails,  and 
acts.  It  rules  for  the  time  being : 
it  regulates  the  course  of  public 
alFairs  :  it  places  those  who  hold 
it  in  positions  of  power  and  emolu- 
ment :  it  ejects  others  from  offices 
from  which  they  derived  their  daily 
bread  :  it  scatters  inequality  broad- 
cast all  round.  Yet  men  do  not 
cry  out  against  such  a  system  as  a 
gross  breach  of  civil  or  republican 
equality.  They  do  not  exclaim  that 
one  man  shall  not  have  one  single 
political  or  social  advantage  above 
another,because  civil  equality  would 
then  be  violated.  The  Free-traders 
of  the  West  do  not  vociferate  about 
inequality,  because  their  economi- 
cal opinions  are  overridden,  and  the 
Protectionist  doctrines  of  the  At- 
lantic States  prevail.  Civil  equality 
is  considered  as  established  when 
equal  chances  are  given  to  all  opin- 
ions, when  each  is  allowed  to  assert 
itself  freely,  and  encounters  no  ob- 
stacle in  winning  converts ;  but 
when,  also,  the  opinion  that  proves 
the  strongest  obtains  a  most  real 
mastery  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
r,nd  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. But  obviously  this  is  a  lim- 
ited and  restricted  equality:  as  a 
1  act,  in  the  practical  positions  of  men 
there  is  inequality,  for  law  favours 
and  acts  upon  one  set  of  opinions, 
and  places  the  others  at  a  material 
and  positive  disadvantage.  The 
claim  set  up  for  religious  equality 
is  something  quite  different  from 
this.  It  will  not  suffer  any  opinion 
adopted  by  a  majority,  however 


strong,  to  prevail.  It  demands 
from  every  body  of  religionists, 
whether  few  or  many — for  perfect 
equality  knows  nothing  of  numbers 
—  a  veto  on  the  action  of  others  ; 
and  where  is  such  a  thing  heard  of 
in  the  civil  world  1  It  enables  a 
man  to  say  :  "  Since  my  religious 
opinion  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
State,  neither  shall  yours  ;  since  it 
is  not  the  religion  of  the  State, 
neither  shall  yours  be ;  since  the 
State  does  nothing  for  my  religion, 
neither  shall  it  for  yours.  You  may 
count  as  many  millions  as  I  reckon 
units  among  my  fellow-religionists; 
your  majority  goes  for  nothing,  for 
the  principle  of  religious  equality 
prohibits  every  form  of  support 
to  you  which  is  not  equally  ac- 
corded to  me.  And  since  you  will 
not  adopt  my  religion  and  think 
with  me,  and  carry  out  my  opinions, 
neither  shall  you  carry  out  yours, 
because  then  you  would  get  some- 
thing from  the  State  which  I  do 
not,  and  the  immortal  principle  of 
religious  equality  would  be  destroy- 
ed." Does  not  every  one  instantly 
feel  that  this  is  pure  and  undeniable 
nonsense  1  and  yet  if  religious  equal- 
ity is  an  absolute  truth,  it  can  take, 
as  Mr  Winterbotham  assures  us,  no- 
thing less  than  this.  "  There  shall  be 
no  State  Church,"  exclaim  the  Ideal- 
ists, "  because  a  State  Church  must 
necessarily  favour  some  religious 
opinions  above  others.  As  a  body  of 
men  livingtogether in  the  world,  you 
shall  not  give  effect  to  some  of  your 
strongest  convictions  and  feelings, 
to  the  most  powerful  impulses  of 
your  being,  to  the  most  binding 
and  profoundly  interesting  of  all 
relations,  because  we  call  these 
feelings  religious,  and  a  fundamen- 
tal law  of  human  nature  declares 
that  religious  impulses  and  convic- 
tions shall  never  enter  into  national 
organisation,  because  whilst  in  all 
civil  matters  there  may  be  inequal- 
ity, in  religious  there  shall  be  none." 
A  great  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  such  reasonings  and  the  ar- 
guments which  are  levelled  against 
any  form  of  State  Church,  on 
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grounds  whether  of  political  expe- 
diency or  of  the  interests  themselves 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Whether 
well  founded  or  not,  such  arguments 
are  perfectly  legitimate.  They  are 
not  tainted  with  the  absurdity 
which  attaches  to  the  absolute  doc- 
trine of  religious  equality.  It  is 
fair  to  maintain  that  an  Establish- 
ment is  an  injury  to  Christianity, 
and  that  religion  would  thrive  bet- 
ter under  the  agency  of  Voluntary 
Churches.  Or  again,  it  is  strictly 
reasonable  to  argue  against  any 
actual  State  Church,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  nation  is  altered,  and 
that  Nonconformists  have  acquired 
a  weight  and  importance  which 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  on  the 
score  either  of  reason  or  safety. 
It  is  as  legitimate  to  urge  the  modi- 
fication or  the  abolition  of  a  State 
Church  on  such  principles,  as  to 
advocate  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  No  bar  can  be 
placed  on  the  utterance  of  such 
an  argument,  but  its  basis  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  abstract  principle 
of  religious  equality.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  an  actually  ex- 
isting inequality  has  become  in- 
capable of  justification,  and  that 
altered  circumstances  authorise  a 
demand  for  revision ;  and  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  say  that  there  must 
be  no  inequality,  no  State  action 
whatever,  in  matters  of  religion. 
Voluntary  Churches  may  be  the  ex- 
pedient and  the  right  system,  but 
the  assertion  that  a  large  majority 
^p  a  people  who  think  otherwise 
are  forbidden  to  carry  out  their 
opinion  by  a  constituent  law  of 
the  human  mind,  requires  a  prin- 
ciple of  a  very  different  quality 
from  that  which  we  have  recognised 
in  abstract  religious  equality.  Some 
better  philosophy  must  be  produced 
before  we  can  admit  the  existence 
of  such  an  ultimate  fact  in  the 
nature  of  man. 

It  is  very  easy  to  give  a  grand 
philosophical  air  to  these  pretended 
absolute  rights,  but  they  are  pure 
fictions.  There  is  no  absolute  poli- 


tical or  social  right,  and  there 
never  has  been  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  That  an  individual, 
in  the  name  of  any  so-called  prin- 
ciple, can  dictate  to  others  any 
terms  on  which  they  shall  live 
with  him,  is  a  glaring  absurdity. 
The  greatest  of  rights,  the  right  to 
live,  no  man  possesses  absolutely; 
he  has  no  right  to  be  saved  from 
starving.  How  many  nations,  of 
the  many  which  have  peopled  the 
world,  have  had  a  poor-law  1  What 
right  would  be  violated  if  the  north 
of  England  said  to  the  south  that 
it  disliked  the  southern  men,  and 
would  not  live  with  them  1  Is  not 
the  principle  of  nationality  but  a 
specimen  of  this  feeling  1  Abstract 
political  rights  have  long  been  re- 
cognised to  be  nonsense.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  be  governed  by  an 
emperor  or  a  king  or  a  constitu- 
tional government  or  a  republic. 
It  is  very  possible  to  prefer  a  re- 
public, and  it  may  be  very  reason- 
able; but  the  whole  history  of 
human  beings  demonstrates  over- 
whelmingly that  an  abstract  right 
to  be  a  member  of  a  republic  is  not 
a  primary  instinct,  much  less  an 
indefeasible  right,  implanted  in  the 
human  breast.  But  has  not  a  man 
and  a  nation  a  right  to  justice  ? 
They  have,  most  indisputably ;  but 
justice  is  not  a  collection  of  abstract 
formulas,  a  code  of  positive  natural 
enactments.  The  application  of  jus- 
tice presupposes  relations  already 
pre-existing :  it  judges  them,  it 
learns  their  spirit,  and  inquires 
whether  each  man  has  his  legiti- 
mate portion  under  these  relations, 
whether  in  a  given  arrangement 
partialities  have  been  committed, 
and  an  unequal  or  disproportionate 
distribution  of  advantages  has  been 
sanctioned.  Justice  is  an  idea,  but 
an  idea  is  not  made  up  of  Act  of 
Parliament  clauses.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  of  justice  is  not 
the  same  in  different  countries. 
The  suppression  of  a  free  press 
would  be  accounted  an  injustice 
and  a  breach  of  political  right  in 
England;  it  does  not  follow  that 
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it  would  be  wrong   or  unjust  in 
Eussia. 

But  if  in  the  civil  world  these 
things  are  well  understood,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  in  religious 
matters  the  same  clearness  of  per- 
ception has  not  been  reached? 
How  is  it  that  vague  notions  of  inde- 
feasible right,  of  right  which  claims 
recognition  from  every  human  be- 
ing, which  refuses  to  be  controlled 
or  limited,  and  which  places  a  man 
with  a  religious  opinion,  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  centre  of  society,  and 
declares  that  not  only  shall  he  be 
freely  allowed  to  hold  it,  but  that 
every  other  human  being  shall  be 
forbidden  to  carry  into  action  any 
other  religious  opinion  that  is  op- 
posed to  it  1  The  history  and  nature 
of  Christianity  will  explain  this 
marvellous  fact.  Christianity  is  a 
religion  of  belief — of  opinion — and 
it  alleges  that  mankind  are  saved 
by  belief.  The  tremendous  stake 
of  happiness  or  misery  in  a  future 
world  thus  invests  belief — opinion 
— with  immeasurable  importance. 
Eight  belief  produces  infinitely 
blessed  consequences;  wrong  belief 
might  be  destructive  to  its  holder, 
and  its  propagation  involve  inde- 
scribable injury  to  those  who  might 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  it.  Hence 
grew  up  the  fatal  plant  of  persecu- 
tion, the  determination  to  suppress 
misbelief  as  a  civil  and  social  as 
well  as  a  religious  crime.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  beliefs  condemned 
were  compelled,  by  the  very  nature 
of  Christianity,  to  maintain  their 
opinions  at  all  hazards  :  conscience 
prompted  unyielding  resistance,  and 
thus  began  a  struggle  of  which  the 
bitter  fruits  have  lasted  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  The  duty  and  morality 
of  persecution  were  gradually  over- 
thrown, and  a  triumphant  stand 
\vas  made  on  the  grand  principle 
that  each  human  conscience  is  re- 
sponsible to  God  alone  for  its  be- 
1  efs,  and  that  every  penalty  imposed 
on  any  opinion,  as  such,  simply 
because  it  was  erroneous,  was  a 
violation  of  religion  and  social 
polity  alike.  Toleration  was  first 


successfully  achieved,  but  the  heat 
engendered  by  the  strife  has  not 
suffered  the  winning  party  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  victory  of 
such  inestimable  value  to  civilisa- 
tion and  to  religion.  Eeligious 
opinion  has  been  invested  with  an 
excessive  and  irrational  prerogative. 
It  was  demanded  with  reason  that 
the  State  should  punish  no  form  of 
belief  as  erroneous ;  but  when  the 
respect  claimed  for  the  personal 
belief  of  every  man  was  pushed  to 
the  extent  that  not  only  should 
he  be  entitled  to  practise  his  own 
belief  freely,  but  further,  that  the 
State — that  is,  the  collective  aggre- 
gate of  individual  men  —  should 
abstain  from  all  religious  action, 
because  to  act  on  any  one  belief 
was  to  grant  favour  and  privilege 
above  others,  reason  and  political 
philosophy  were  scattered  to  the 
winds.  The  proposition  that  opin- 
ion ought  not  to  be  persecuted,  con- 
tains no  proof  that  no  opinion 
ought  to  be  acted  upon.  The  dis- 
approval of  a  religious  opinion  by 
a  portion  of  the  people  is  no  more 
an  argument — in  an  absolute  sense, 
in  a  sense  distinct  from  expedi- 
ency— against  its  adoption  by  the 
State,  than  the  condemnation  by 
certain  persons  of  hanging  for 
murder,  or  of  the  wickedness  of 
war,  amounts  to  a  necessary  pro- 
hibition of  hanging  or  fighting. 
It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  any 
body  of  religionists  to  produce  a 
principle  which  can  warrant  such  a 
monstrous  claim  to  a  right  of  veto 
on  all  action.  The  Quakers  are 
made  to  pay  war-taxes,  though  they 
think  war  to  be  wicked  ;  liow  is  it 
possible,  then,  to  pretend  that  the 
State  shall  not  support  any  religious 
organisation,  simply  because  there 
are  some  who  think  that  the  belief 
implied  in  that  organisation  is  er- 
roneous, or  who  demand  that  no 
opinion  shall  have  a  particle  of 
public  action  accorded  to  it  which 
is  not  granted  to  every  other  ] 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to 
deal  with  the  much-vaunted  prin- 
ciple of  religious  equality.  As  an 
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absolute  right,  as  a  principle  requir- 
ing that  the  State  shall  abjure  all 
action  whatever  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, because  it  is  impossible  that 
the  State  should  so  act  without 
bestowing  a  relative  advantage  of 
some  kind  on  a  particular  religi- 
ous opinion,  religious  equality  is  a 
philosophical  and  social  absurdity. 
But  as  a  practical  principle  falling 
into  the  general  domain  of  justice 
and  expediency,  as  a  measure  and 
rule  for  the  State's  conduct  in 
its  relations  to  religious  matters, 
religious  equality  rises  to  the  high- 
est dignity  and  authority.  So  un- 
derstood, it  may  enjoin  many  regu- 
lations which  would  deserve  no  re- 
spect whatever  if  demanded  on  the 
score  of  redressing  mere  preference. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  vexed 
question  of  a  State  Church.  To 
say  that  there  must  be  no  State 
Church,  because  Comptists  do  not 
believe  in  a  God,  or  Mohammedans 
do  not  recognise  Christ,  would  be 
to  stand  on  a  doctrine  so  philoso- 
phically false,  that  if  fairly  and  con- 
sistently carried  out  it  would  be 
destructive  of  society  altogether. 
But  to  say  of  an  existing  State 
Church  that  it  is  disliked  by 
such  extensive  masses  of  the  com- 
munity that  it  requires  adjustment 
and  modification,  or  that  it  de- 
mands assent  to  dogmas  which  can 
fairly  be  shown  to  be  unnecessary, 
as  peremptory  conditions  of  com- 
munion, or  that  its  vitality  is  worn 
out,  or  that  its  general  structure 
is  unsuited  to  the  ideas  of  our  day, 
— these,  and  all  similar  assertions, 
have  a  perfect  right  to  be  heard  and 
weighed,  and  into  this  discussion  it 
is  most  fitting  that  the  idea  of  what 
is  due  to  Nonconformists  should 
enter  as  a  principle  to  be  respected. 
Or  again  :  the  yet  broader  question 
can  most  legitimately  be  raised, 
whether  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  welfare  of  the  State  might 
not  be  practically  benefited  by  the 
substitution  of  Voluntary  for  State 
Churches,  and  whether  such  volun- 
tary associations  ought  or  ought  not 
to  receive  pecuniary  support  from 


the  funds  of  the  State  1  Or  again  : 
the  rule  of  religious  equality  may 
rightly  receive  yet  more  attentive 
consideration  in  relation  to  so  com- 
plicated a  social  difficulty  as  pre- 
sents itself  in  Ireland.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Church,  its 
rise  and  its  continuance,  the  num- 
bers of  the  Catholic  population,  the 
national  peculiarities  of  the  race, 
the  organisation  of  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  its  probable  position 
after  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  weight  to 
be  assigned  to  the  demand  for  dis- 
establishment under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case, — these  are 
considerations  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, entitled  to  the  most  careful 
examination,  and  assuredly  they 
proclaim  with  one  voice  that  the 
thought  of  religious  equality,  an 
equality  fairly  balanced  between 
both  sides,  should  not  be  absent 
for  an  instant  from  the  investiga- 
tion. To  weigh  with  care  and  jus- 
tice and  true  appreciation  these 
various  and  conflicting  elements 
of  this  weighty  problem,  is  the 
province  of  a  great  statesman,  is 
a  mission  which  none  but  a  great 
statesman  can  fulfil.  To  vociferate 
about  religions  equality;  to  thrust 
aside  the  estimation  of  all  these 
matters  as  superfluous  labour  wast- 
ed on  a  question  already  deter- 
mined by  one  paramount  principle; 
to  take  no  circumstances  into  ac- 
count ;  to  declare  that  nations  are 
by  the  very  idea  of  their  nature 
societies  which  forbid  a  single  so- 
cial act  from  being  done  out  of  a 
religious  belief  or  principle ;  to  shut 
out  the  motives  and  influences  most 
determinative  of  human  life  from 
the  joint  action  of  men  collected 
into  combined  peoples,  on  the  mis- 
erable ground  that  not  one  single 
thing  shall  be  done  in  behalf  of 
one  religious  opinion  which  is  not 
equally  done  in  behalf  of  every 
other,  however  contemptible,  pa- 
gan, and  degrading  it  may  be, — to 
utter  such  ignorant  trash  is  the 
task  of  violent  bigots  or  ignorant 
charlatans. 
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A    ROMAN    LAWYER     IN    JERUSALEM — FIRST    CENTURY. 

MARCUS,  abiding  in  Jerusalem, 
Greeting  to  Caius,  his  best  friend,  in  Rome  ! 
Salve!  these  presents  will  be  borne  to  you 
By  Lucius,  who  is  wearied  with  this  place, 
Sated  with  travel,  looks  upon  the  East 
As  simply  hateful — blazing,  barren,  bleak — 
And  longs  again  to  find  himself  in  Rome. 
frx*  *  fr-J  MteY  the  tumult  of  its  streets,  its  trains 
/     *        Of  slaves  and  clients,  and  its  villas  cool 
With  marble  porticoes  beside  the  sea, 
And  friends  and  banquets, — more  than  all,  its  games, — 
This  life  seems  blank  and  flat.     He  pants  to  stand 
In  its  vast  circus  all  alive  with  heads 
And  quivering  arms  and  floating  robes, — the  air 
Thrilled  by  the  roaring  fremitus  of  men, — 
The  sunlit  awning  heaving  overhead, 
Swollen  and  strained  against  its  corded  veins, 
And  flapping  out  its  hem  with  loud  report, — 
The  wild  beasts  roaring  from  the  pit  below, — 
The  wilder  crowd  responding  from  above 
With  one  long  yell  that  sends  the  startled  blood 
With  thrill  and  sudden  flush  into  the  cheeks, — 
A  hundred  trumpets  screaming, — the  dull  thump 
Of  horses  galloping  across  the  sand, — 
The  clang  of  scabbards,  the  sharp  clash  of  steel, — 
Live  swords,  that  whirl  a  circle* of  grey  fire, — 
Brass  helmets  flashing  'neath  their  streaming  hair, — 
A  universal  tumult, — then  a  hush 
Worse  than  the  tumult — all  eyes  straining  down 
To  the  arena's  pit — all  lips  set  close — 
All  muscles  strained, — and  then  that  sudden  yell, 
Habet ! — That's  Rome,  says  Lucius  :  so  it  is  ! 
That  is,  'tis  his  Rome — 'tis  not  yours  and  mine. 

And  yet,  great  Jupiter,  here  at  my  side 

He  stands  with  face  aside  as  if  he  saw 

The  games  he  thus  describes,  and  says,  " That's  life! 

"  Life !  life !  my  friend,  and  this  is  simply  death ! 

"  Ah !  for  my  Rome ! "     I  jot  his  very  words 

Just  as  he  utters  them.     I  hate  these  games, 

And  Lucius  knows  it,  yet  he  will  go  on, 

And  all  against  my  will  he  stirs  my  blood — 

So  I  suspend  my  letter  for  a  while. 

A  walk  has  calmed  me — I  begin  again — 
Letting  this  last  page,  since  it  is  written,  stand. 
Lucius  is  going  :  you  will  see  him  soon 
In  our  great  Forum,  there  with  him  will  walk, 
And  hear  him  rail  and  rave  against  the  East. 
I  stay  behind, — for  these  bare  silences. 
These  hills  that  in  the  sunset  melt  and  burn, 
This  proud  stern  people,  these  dead  seas  and  lakes, 
These  sombre  cedars,  this  intense  still  sky, 
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To  me,  overwearied  with  Life's  din  and  strain, 

Are  grateful  as  the  solemn  blank  of  night 

After  the  fierce  day's  irritant  excess  ; 

Besides,  a  deep  absorbing  interest 

Detains  me  here,  fills  up  my  mind,  and  sways 

My  inmost  thoughts, — has  got  as  'twere  a  gripe 

Upon  my  very  life,  as  strange  as  new. 

I  scarcely  know  how  well  to  speak  of  this, 

Fearing  your  raillery  at  best, — at  worst 

Even  your  contempt ;  yet,  spite  of  all,  I  speak. 

First,  do  not  deem  me  to  have  lost  my  head, 
Sun-struck,  as  that  man  Paulus  was  at  Eome. 
No,  I  am  sane  as  ever,  and  my  pulse 
Beats  even,  with  no  fever  in  my  blood. 
And  yet  I  half  incline  to  think  his  words, 
Wild  as  they  were,  were  not  entirely  wild. 
Nay,  shall  I  dare  avow  it  1,  I  half  tend, 
Here  in  this  place,  surrounded  by  these  men, — 
Despite  the  jeering  natural  at  first, 
And  then  the  pressure  of  my  life-long  thought 
Trained  up  against  it, — to  excuse  his  faith, 
And  half  admit  the  Christus  he  thinks  God 
Is,  at  the  least,  a  most  mysterious  man. 
Bear  with  me  if  I  now  avow  so  much : 
When  next  we  meet  I  will  expose  my  mind, 
But  now  the  subject  I  must  scarcely  touch. 

How  many  a  time,  while  sauntering  up  and  down 
The  Forum's  space,  or  pausing  'neath  the  shade 
Of  some  grand  temple,  arch,  or  portico, 
Have  we  discussed  some  knotty  point  of  law, 
Some  curious  case,  whose  contradicting  facts 
Looked  Janus-faced  to  innocence  and  guilt. 
I  see  you  now  arresting  me,  to  note 
With  quiet  fervour  and  uplifted  hand 
Some  subtle  view  or  fact  by  me  o'erlooked, 
And  urging  me,  who  always  strain  my  point 
(Being  too  much,  I  know,  a  partisan), 
To  pause,  and  press  not  to  the  issue  so, 
But  more  apart,  with  less  impetuous  zeal, 
Survey  as  from  an  upper  floor  the  facts. 

I  need  you  now  to  rein  me  in,  too  quick 
To  ride  a  whim  beyond  the  term  of  Truth, 
For  here  a  case  comes  up  to  which  in  vain 
I  seek  the  clue  :  you  could  clear  up  my  mind, 
But  you  are  absent — so  I  send  these  notes. 

The  case  is  of  one  Judas,  Simon's  son, 

Iscariot  called — a  Jew — and  one  of  those 

Who  followed  Christus,  held  by  some  a  god, 

But  deemed  by  others  to  have  preached  and  taught 

A  superstition  vile,  of  which  one  point 

Was  worship  of  an  ass  ;  but  this  is  false  ! 

Judas,  his  follower,  all  the  sect  declare, 
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Bought  by  a  bribe  of  thirty  silver  coins, 
Basely  betrayed  his  master  unto  death. 
The  question  is, — Did  Judas,  doing  this, 
Act  from  base  motives  and  commit  a  crime1? 
Or,  all  things  taken  carefully  in  view, 
Can  he  be  justified  in  what  he  did  1 

Here  on  the  spot,  surrounded  by  the  men 

Who  acted  in  the  drama,  I  have  sought 

To  study  out  this  strange  and  tragic  case. 

Many  are  dead, — as  Herod,  Caiaphas, 

And  also  Pilate — a  most  worthy  man, 

Under  whose  rule,  but  all  without  his  fault, 

And,  as  I  fancy,  all  against  his  will, 

Christus  was  crucified.     This  I  regret : 

His  words  with  me  would  have  the  greatest  weight ; 

But  Lysias  still  is  living,  an  old  man, 

The  chief  of  the  Centurions,  whose  report 

Is  to  be  trusted,  as  he  saw  and  heard, 

Not  once,  but  many  a  time  and  oft,  this  man. 

His  look  and  bearing,  Lysias  thus  describes  : — 

"  Tall,  slender,  not  erect,  a  little  bent ; 

"  Brows  arched  and  dark;  a  high-ridged  lofty  head  ; 

"  Thin  temples,  veined  and  delicate  ;  large  eyes, 

"  Sad,  very  serious,  seeming  as  it  were 

"  To  look  beyond  you,  and  whene'er  he  spoke 

"  Illumined  by  an  inner  lamping  light, — 

"  At  times,  too,  gleaming  with  a  strange  wild  fire 

"  When  taunted  by  the  rabble  in  the  streets ; 

"  A  Jewish  face,  complexion  pale  but  dark  ; 

"  Thin,  high-art  nostrils,  quivering  constantly; 

"  Long  nose,  full  lips,  hands  tapering,  full  of  veins; 

"  His  movements  nervous  :  as  he  walked  he  seemed 

"  Scarcely  to  heed  the  persons  whom  he  passed, 

"  And  for  the  most  part  gazed  upon  the  ground. 

"  As  for  his  followers,  I  knew  them  all — 

"  A  strange  mad  set  and  full  of  fancies  wild, — 

"  John,  Peter,  James — and  Judas  best  of  all — 

"  All  seemed  to  me  good  men  without  offence, — 

"  A  little  crazed, — but  who  is  wholly  sane  ? 

"  They  went  about  and  cured  the  sick  and  halt, 

"  And  gave  away  their  money  to  the  poor, 

"  And  all  their  talk  was  charity  and  peace. 

"  If  Christus  thought  and  said  he  was  a  god, 

"  'Twas  harmless  madness,  not  deserving  death. 

"What  most  aroused  the  wealthy  Rabbis'  rage 

"  Was  that  he  set  the  poor  against  the  rich, 

"  And  cried  that  rich  men  all  would  go  to  hell, 

"  And,  worst  of  all,  roundly  denounced  the  priests, 

"  With  all  their  rich  phylacteries  and  robes, — 

"  Said  they  were  hypocrites  who  made  long  prayers, 

"  And  robbed  poor  widows  and  devoured  their  means, 

"  And  were  at  best  but  whited  sepulchres  : 

"  And  this  it  was  that  brought  him  to  the  Cross. 
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"  Those  who  went  with  him  and  believed  in  him 

"  Were  mostly  dull,  uneducated  men, 

"  Simple  and  honest,  dazed  by  what  he  did, 

"  And  misconceiving  every  word  he  said. 

"  He  led  them  with  him  in  a  spell-bound  awe, 

"  And  all  his  cures  they  called  miraculous. 

"  They  followed  him  like  sheep  where'er  he  went, 

"  With  feelings  mixed  of  wonder,  fear,  and  love. 

"  Yes  !  I  suppose  they  loved  him,  though  they  fled 

"  Stricken  with  fear  when  we  arrested  him." 

"  What !  all— all  fled  ?"  I  asked.     "  Did  none  remain  ?" 

"  Not  one,"  he  said— "  all  left  him  to  his  fate. 
"  Not  one  dared  own  he  was  a  follower — 
"  Not  one  gave  witness  for  him  of  them  all. 
"  Stop  !     When  I  say  not  one  of  them,  I  mean 
"  No  one  but  Judas — Judas  whom  they  call 
"  The  traitor — who  betrayed  him  to  his  death. 
"  He  rushed  into  the  council-hall  and  cried, 
"  *  'Tis  I  have  sinned — Christus  is  innocent/  " 

And  here  I  come  to  what  of  all  I've  heard 
Most  touched  me, — I  for  this  my  letter  write. 
Paulus,  you  know,  had  only  for  this  man, 
This  Judas,  words  of  scorn  and  bitter  hate. 
Mark  now  the  different  view  that  Lysias  took  ! 
When,  urged  by  me,  his  story  thus  he  told  : — 

"  Some  say  that  Judas  was  a  base,  vile  man, 

"  Who  sold  his  master  for  the  meanest  bribe  ; 

"  Others  again  insist  he  was  most  right, 

"  Giving  to  justice  one  who  merely  sought 

"  To  overthrow  the  Church,  subvert  the  law, 

"  And  on  its  ruins  build  himself  a  throne. 

"  I,  knowing  Judas — and  none  better  knew — 

"  I,  caring  nought  for  Christus  more  than  him, 

"  But  hating  lies,  the  simple  truth  will  tell. 

"  No  man  can  say  I  ever  told  a  lie — 

"  I  am  too  old  now  to  begin.     Besides, 

"  The  truth  is  truth,  and  let  the  truth  be  told. 

"  Judas,  I  say,  alone  of  all  the  men 

"  Who  followed  Christus,  thought  that  he  was  God. 

"  Some  feared  him  for  his  power  of  miracles ; 

"  Some  were  attracted  by  a  sort  of  spell ; 

"  Some  followed  him  to  hear  his  sweet  clear  voice 

"  And  gentle  speaking,  hearing  with  their  ears, 

"  And  knowing  not  the  sense  of  what  he  said, — 

"  But  one  alone  believed  he  was  the  Lord, 

"  The  true  Messiah  of  the  Jews.     That  one 

"  Was  Judas — he  alone  of  all  the  crowd. 

"  He  to  betray  his  master  for  a  bribe  ! 

"  He  last  of  all.     I  say  this  friend  of  mine 

"  Was  brave  when  all  the  rest  were  cowards  there. 
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"  His  was  a  noble  nature  :  frank  and  bold, 

"  Almost  to  rashness  bold,  yet  sensitive, 

"  Who  took  his  dreams  for  firm  realities — 

"  Who  once  believing,  all  in  all  believed — 

"  Rushing  at  obstacles  and  scorning  risk, 

"  Ready  to  venture  all  to  gain  his  end, 

"  No  compromise  or  subterfuge  for  him, 

"  His  act  went  from  his  thought  straight  to  the  butt ; 

"  Yet  with  this  ardent  and  impatient  mood 

"  Was  joined  a  visionary  mind  that  took 

"  Impressions  quick  and  fine,  yet  deep  as  life. 

"  Therefore  it  was  that  in  this  subtle  soil 

"  The  master's  words  took  root  and  grew  and  flowered. 

"  He  heard  and  followed  and  obeyed ;  his  faith 

"  Was  serious,  earnest,  real — winged  to  fly ; 

"  He  doubted  not,  like  some  who  walked  with  him — 

"  Desired  no  first  place,  as  did  James  and  John — 

"  Denied  him  not  with  Peter :  not  to  him 

"  His  master  said,  '  Away  !  thou'rt  an  offence  ; 

"  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  !' — not  to  him, 

"  '  Am  I  so  long  with  ye  who  know  me  not  ? ' 

"  Fixed  as  a  rock,  un tempted  by  desires 

"  To  gain  the  post  of  honour  when  his  Lord 

"  Should  come  to  rule — chosen  from  out  the  midst 

"  Of  six-score  men  as  his  apostle — then 

"  Again  selected  to  the  place  of  trust, 

"  Unselfish,  honest,  he  among  them  walked. 

"  That  he  was  honest,  and  was  so  esteemed, 
"  Is  plain  from  this, — they  chose  him  out  of  all 
"  To  bear  the  common  purse,  and  take  and  pay. 
"  John  says  he  was  a  thief,  because  he  grudged 
"  The  price  that  for  some  ointment  once  was  paid, 
"  And  urged  'twere  better  given  to  the  poor. 
"  But  did  not  Christus  ever  for  the  poor 
"  Lift  up  his  voice, — *  Give  all  things  to  the  poor  ! 
"  '  Sell  everything  and  give  all  to  the  poor  ! ' 
"  And  Judas,  who  believed,  not  made  believe, 
"  Used  his  own  words,  and  Christus,  who  excused 
"  The  gift  because  of  love,  rebuked  him  not. 
"  Thief  !  ay,  he  'twas,  this  very  thief,  they  chose 
"  To  bear  the  purse  and  give  alms  to  the  poor. 
"  I,  for  my  part,  see  nothing  wrong  in  this." 

"  But  why,  if  Judas  was  a  man  like  this, 

"  Frank,  noble,  honest" — here  I  interposed — 

"  Why  was  it  that  he  thus  betrayed  his  Lord  1 " 

"  This  question  oft  did  I  revolve,"  said  he, 
"  When  all  the  facts  were  fresh,  and  oft  revolved 
"  In  later  days,  and  with  no  change  of  mind ; 
"  And  this  is  my  solution  of  the  case  : — 

"  Daily  he  heard  his  master's  voice  proclaim, 
"  *  I  am  the  Lord  !  the  Father  lives  in  me  ! 
"  '  Who  knoweth  me  knows  the  Eternal  God  ! 
"  '  He  who  believes  in  me  shall  never  die  ! 
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"  '  No  !  he  shall  see  me  with  my  angels  come 

"  '  With  power  and  glory  here  upon  the  earth 

"  '  To  judge  the  quick  and  dead  !     Among  you  here 

"  '  Some  shall  not  taste  of  death  before  I  come 

"  '  God's  kingdom  to  establish  on  the  earth  ! ' 

"  What  meant  these  words  1     They  seethed  in  Judas'  soul. 
"  '  Here  is  my  God — Messias,  King  of  kings, 
"  *  Christus,  the  Lord — the  Saviour  of  us  all. 
"  '  How  long  shall  he  be  taunted  and  reviled, 
"  '  And  threatened  by  this  crawling  scum  of  men  1 
"  '  Oh,  who  shall  urge  the  coming  of  that  day 
"  '  When  he  in  majesty  shall  clothe  himself 
"  '  And  stand  before  the  astounded  world  its  King  ? ' 
"  Long  brooding  over  this  inflamed  his  soul. 
"  And,  ever  rash  in  schemes  as  wild  in  thought, 
"  At  last  he  said,  '  No  longer  will  I  bear 
"  '  This  ignominy  heaped  upon  my  Lord. 
'  '  No  man  hath  power  to  harm  the  Almighty  One. 
"  '  Ay,  let  men's  hand  be  lifted,  then  at  once, 
"  '  Effulgent  like  the  sun,  swift  like  the  sword, 
"  '  The  jagged  lightning  flashes  from  the  cloud, 
"  '  Shall  he  be  manifest — the  living  God — 
"  '  And  prostrate  all  shall  on  the  earth  adore  ! ' 

"  Such  was  his  thought  when  at  the  passover 
"  The  Lord  with  his  disciples  met  and  supped : 
"  And  Christus  saw  the  trouble  in  his  mind, 
"  And  said,  '  Behold  among  you  here  is  one 
"  '  That  shall  betray  me — he  to  whom  I  give 
"  '  This  sop,' — and  he  the  sop  to  Judas  gave; 
"  And  added — *  That  thou  doest,  quickly  do  ; ' 
"  And  Judas  left  him,  hearing  these  last  words — 
"  '  Now  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  glorified/ 

"  Ah  yes  !  his  master  had  divined  his  thought — 
"  His  master  should  be  glorified  through  him. 

"  Straight  unto  me  and  the  high  priests  he  came, 
"  Filled  with  this  hope,  and  said,  '  Behold  me  here, 
"  '  Judas,  a  follower  of  Christus  ! — Come  ! 
"  '  I  will  point  out  my  master  whom  you  seek  ! ' 
"  And  out  at  once  they  sent  me  with  my  band  ; 
"  And  as  we  went,  I  said,  rebuking  him, 

*  How,  Judas,  is  it  you  who  thus  betray 
"  '  The  lord  and  master  whom  you  love,  to  death  T 
"  And,  smiling,  then  he  answered,  '  Fear  you  not ; 
"  '  Do  you  your  duty ;  take  no  heed  of  me/ 
"  '  Is  not  this  vile  ? '  I  said  ;  '  I  had  not  deemed 
'  '  Such  baseness  in  you/     '  Though  it  seem  so  now/ 
"  Still  smiling,  he  replied,  '  wait  till  the  end/ 
"  Then  turning  round  as  to  himself  he  said, 
"  '  Now  comes  the  hour  that  I  have  prayed  to  see — 
"  *  The  hour  of  joy  to  all  who  know  the  truth/ 

"  '  Is  this  man  mad  1 '  I  thought,  and  looked  at  him ; 
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"  And,  in  the  darkness  creeping  swiftly  on, 

"  His  face  was  glowing,  almost  shone  with  light ; 

"  And  rapt  as  if  in  visionary  thought 

"  He  walked  beside  me,  gazing  at  the  sky. 

"  Passing  at  last  beyond  the  Cedron  brook 

"  We  reached  a  garden  on  whose  open  gate 

"  Dark  vines  were  loosely  swinging.     Here  we  paused, 

"  And  lifted  up  our  torches,  and  beheld 

"  Against  the  blank  white  wall  a  shadowy  group, 

"  There  waiting  motionless,  without  a  word  : 

"  A  moment,  and  with  rapid  nervous  step 

"  Judas  alone  advanced,  and,  as  he  reached 

"  The  tallest  figure,  lifted  quick  his  head  ; 

"  And  crying,  '  Master  !  Master  ! '  kissed  his  cheek. 

"  We,  knowing  it  was  Christus,  forward  pressed. 

"  Malchus  was  at  my  side,  when  suddenly 

"  A  sword  flashed  out  from  one  among  them  there, 

"  And  sheared  his  ear.     At  once  our  swords  flashed  out, 

"  But  Christus,  lifting  up  his  hand,  said,  '  Peace, 

"  *  Sheathe  thy  sword,  Peter — I  must  drink  the  cup.' 

"  And  I  cried  also,  '  Peace,  and  sheathe  your  swords.' 

"  Then  on  his  arm  I  placed  my  hand,  and  said, 

"  '  In  the  law's  name.'     He  nothing  said,  but  reached 

"  His  arms  out,  and  we  bound  his  hands  with  cords. 

"  This  done  I  turned,  but  all  the  rest  had  fled, 

"  And  he  alone  was  left  to  meet  his  fate. 

"  My  men  I  ordered  then  to  take  and  bear 
"  Their  prisoner  to  the  city;  and  at  once 
"  They  moved  away.     I,  seeing  not  our  guide, 
"  Cried,  '  Judas  ! ' — but  no  answer;  then  a  groan 
"  So  sad  and  deep  it  startled  me.     I  turned, 
"  And  there,  against  the  wall,  with  ghastly  face, 
"  And  eyeballs  starting  in  a  frenzied  glare, 
"  As  in  a  fit,  lay  Judas ;  his  weak  arms 
"  Hung  lifeless  down,  his  mouth  half-open  twitched, 
"  His  hands  were  clutched  and  clenched  into  his  robes, 
"  And  now  and  then  his  breast  heaved  with  a  gasp. 
"  Frightened,  I  dashed  some  water  in  his  face, 
"  Spoke  to  him,  lifted  him,  and  rubbed  his  hands. 
"  At  last  the  sense  came  back  into  his  eyes, 
"  Then  with  a  sudden  spasm  fled  again, 
"  And  to  the  ground  he  dropped.     I  searched  him  o'er, 
"  Fearing  some  mortal  wound,  yet  none  I  found. 
Then  with  a  gasp  again  the  life  returned, 
And  stayed,  but  still  with  strong  convulsion  twitched. 
'  Speak,  Judas  !  speak  ! '  I  cried.     '  What  does  this  mean  ? ' 
No  answer !     '  Speak,  man  ! '     Then  at  last  he  groaned. 
'  Go,  leave  me  !  leave  me,  Lysias.     Oh,  my  God  ! 
*  What  have  I  done  ?     Oh,  Christus !  Master,  Lord, 
'  Forgive  me,  oh,  forgive  me  ! J     Then  a  cry 
Of  agony  that  pierced  me  to  the  heart, 
As  grovelling  on  the  ground  he  turned  away 
And  hid  his  face,  and  shuddered  in  his  robes. 
Was  this  the  man  whose  face  an  hour  ago 
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"  Shone  with  a  joy  so  strange  1    What  means  it  all  1 

"  Is  this  a  sudden  madness  ?     '  Speak ! '  I  cried. 

"  *  What  means  this,  Judas  1     Be  a  man  and  speak  !' 

"  Yet  there  he  lay,  and  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"  I  thought  that  he  had  fainted,  till  at  last 

"  Sudden  he  turned,  and  grasped  my  arm,  and  cried, 

"  '  Say,  Lysias,  is  this  true,  or  am  I  mad  V 

"  '  What  true  1 '  I  said.     '  True  that  you  seized  the  Lord  ! 

"  '  You  could  not  seize  him — he  is  God  the  Lord ! 

'  I  thought  I  saw  you  seize  him.     Yet  I  know 
"  '  That  was  impossible,  for  he  is  God  ! 
"  *  And  yet  you  live — you  live.     He  spared  you,  then. 
"  '  Where  am  1 1,  what  has  happened  ?    A  black  cloud 
"  *  Came  o'er  me  when  you  laid  your  hands  on  him. 
Where  are  they  all  1    Where  is  he  ?     Lysias,  speak  ! ' 
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'  '  Judas,'  I  said, '  what  folly  is  all  this  ? 
"  '  Christus  my  men  have,  bound  and  borne  away ; 
"  '  The  rest  have  fled.     Rouse  now  and  come  with  me  ! 
"  '  My  men  await  me,  rouse  yourself,  and  come  ! ' 

"  Throwing  his  arms  up,  in  a  fit  he  fell, 

"  With  a  loud  shriek  that  pierced  the  silent  night. 

"  I  could  not  stay,  but,  calling  instant  aid, 

"  We  bore  him  quick  to  the  adjacent  house, 

"  And  placing  him  in  kindly  charge,  I  left, 

"  Joining  my  men  who  stayed  for  me  below. 

"  Straight  to  the  high  priest's  house  we  hurried  on, 

"  And  Christus  in  an  inner  room  we  placed, 

"  Set  at  his  door  a  guard,  and  then  came  out. 

"  After  a  time  there  crept  into  the  hall, 

"  Where  round  the  blazing  coals  we  sat,  a  man, 

"  Who  in  the  corner  crouched.     '  What  man  are  you  ? ' 

"  Cried  some  one  ;  and  I,  turning,  looked  at  him. 

"  'Twas  Peter.     *  'Tis  a  fellow  of  that  band 

"  '  That  followed  Christus,  and  believed  in  him.' 

"  '  'Tis  false  ! '  cried  Peter ; — and  he  cursed  and  swore. 

"  '  I  know  him  not — I  never  saw  the  man.' 

"  But  I  said  nothing.     Soon  he  went  away. 

"  That  night  I  saw  not  Judas.     The  next  day, 

"  Ghastly,  clay-white,  a  shadow  of  a  man, 

"  With  robes  all  soiled  and  torn,  and  tangled  beard, 

"  Into  the  chamber  where  the  council  sat 

"  Came  feebly  staggering  :  scarce  should  I  have  known 

"  'Twas  Judas,  with  that  haggard,  blasted  face  : 

"  So  had  that  night's  great  horror  altered  him. 

"  As  one  all  blindly  walking  in  a  dream 

"  He  to  the  table  came — against  it  leaned — • 

"  Glared  wildly  round  a  while  ; — then,  stretching  forth 

"  From  his  torn  robes  a  trembling  hand,  flung  down, 

"  As  if  a  snake  had  stung  him,  a  small  purse, 

"  That  broke  and  scattered  its  white  coins  about, — 

"  And,  with  a  shrill  voice,  cried,  *  Take  back  the  purse  ! 

"  '  'Twas  not  for  that  foul  dross  I  did  the  deed— 
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"    'Twas  not  for  that— oh,  horror !  not  for  that ! 

"    But  that  I  did  believe  he  was  the  Lord  ; 

"    And  that  he  is  the  Lord  I  still  believe. 

"    But  oh,  the  sin  ! — the  sin  !     I  have  betrayed 

"    The  innocent  blood,  and  I  am  lost ! — am  lost ! ' 

"  So  crying,  round  his  face  his  robes  he  threw, 

"  And  blindly  rushed  away ;  and  we,  aghast, 

"  Looked  round, — and  no  one  for  a  moment  spoke. 

"  Seeing  that  face,  I  could  but  fear  the  end  ; 
"  For  death  was  in  it,  looking  through  his  eyes. 
"  Nor  could  I  follow  to  arrest  the  fate 
"  That  drove  him  madly  on  with  scorpion  whip. 

"  At  last  the  duty  of  the  day  was  done, 

"  And  night  came  on.     Forth  from  the  gates  I  went, 

"  Anxious  and  pained  by  many  a  dubious  thought, 

"  To  seek  for  Judas,  and  to  comfort  him. 

"  The  sky  was  dark  with  heavy  lowering  clouds ; 

"  A  lifeless,  stifling  air  weighed  on  the  world; 

"  A  dreadful  silence  like  a  nightmare  lay 

"  Crouched  on  its  bosom,  waiting,  grim  and  grey, 

"  In  horrible  suspense  of  some  dread  thing. 

"  A  creeping  sense  of  death,  a  sickening  smell, 

"  Infected  the  dull  breathing  of  the  wind. 

"  A  thrill  of  ghosts  went  by  me  now  and  then, 

"  And  made  my  flesh  creep  as  I  wandered  on. 

"  At  last  I  came  to  where  a  cedar  stretched 

"  Its  black  arms  out  beneath  a  dusky  rock, 

"  And,  passing  through  its  shadow,  all  at  once 

"  I  started ;  for  against  the  dubious  light 

"  A  dark  and  heavy  mass  that  to  and  fro 

"  Slung  slowly  with  its  weight,  before  me  grew. 

"  A  sick  dread  sense  came  over  me  ;  I  stopped — 

"  I  could  not  stir.     A  cold  and  clammy  sweat 

"  Oozed  out  all  over  me  ;  and  all  my  limbs, 

"  Bending  with  tremulous  weakness  like  a  child's, 

"  Gave  way  beneath  me.     Then  a  sense  of  shame 

"  Aroused  me.     I  advanced,  stretched  forth  my  hand 

"  And  pushed  the  shapeless  mass;  and  at  my  touch 

"  It  yielding  swung — the  branch  above  it  creaked — 

"  And  back  returning  struck  against  my  face. 

"  A  human  body  !     Was  it  dead  or  not  1 

"  Swiftly  my  sword  I  drew  and  cut  it  down, 

"  And  on  the  sand  all  heavily  it  dropped. 

"  I  plucked  the  robes  away,  exposed  the  face — 

"  'Twas  Judas,  as  I  feared,  cold,  stiff,  and  dead  : 

"  That  suffering  heart  of  his  had  ceased  to  beat." 

Thus  Lysias  spoke,  and  ended.     I  confess 
This  story  of  poor  Judas  touched  me  much. 
What  horrible  revulsions  must  have  passed 
Across  that  spirit  in  those  few  last  hours  ! 
What  storms,  that  tore  up  life  even  to  its  roots  ! 
Say  what  you  will — grant  all  the  guilt — and  still 
What  pangs  of  dread  remorse — what  agonies 
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Of  desperate  repentance,  all  too  late, 

In  that  wild  interval  between  the  crime 

And  its  last  sad  atonement ! — life,  the  while, 

Laden  with  horror  all  too  great  to  bear, 

And  pressing  madly  on  to  death's  abyss  : 

This  was  no  common  mind  that  thus  could  feel — 

No  vulgar  villain  sinning  for  reward  ! 

Was  he  a  villain  lost  to  sense  of  shame  1 
Ay,  so  say  John  and  Peter  and  the  rest ; 
And  yet — and  yet  this  tale  that  Lysias  tells 
Weighs  with  me  more  the  more  I  ponder  it; 
For  thus  I  put  it :  Either  Judas  was, 
As  John  affirms,  a  villain  and  a  thief, 
A  creature  lost  to  shame  and  base  at  heart, — 
Or  else,  which  is  the  view  that  Lysias  takes, 
He  was  a  rash  and  visionary  man 
Whose  faith  was  firm,  who  had  no  thought  of  crime, 
But  whom  a  terrible  mistake  drove  mad. 

Take  but  John's  view,  and  all  to  me  is  blind. 

Call  him  a  villain  who,  with  greed  of  gain, 

For  thirty  silver  pieces  sold  his  Lord. 

Does  not  the  bribe  seem  all  too  small  and  mean  ? 

He  held  the  common  purse,  and,  were  he  thief, 

Had  daily  power  to  steal,  and  lay  aside 

A  secret  and  accumulating  fund  ; 

So  doing,  he  had  nothing  risked  of  fame, 

While  here  he  braved  the  scorn  of  all  the  world. 

Besides,  why  chose  they  for  their  almoner 

A  man  so  lost  to  shame,  so  foul  with  greed  ? 

Or  why.  from  some  five-score  of  trusted  men, 

Choose  him  as  one  apostle  among  twelve  1 

Or  why,  if  he  were  known  to  be  so  vile, 

(And  who  can  hide  his  baseness  at  all  times  ?) 

Keep  him  in  close  communion  to  the  last  1 

Naught  in  his  previous  life,  or  acts,  or  words, 

Shows  this  consummate  villain  that,  full-grown, 

Leaps  all  at  once  to  such  a  height  of  crime. 

Again,  how  comes  it  that  this  wretch,  whose  heart 
Is  cased  to  shame,  flings  back  the  paltry  bribe  ? 
And,  when  he  knows  his  master  is  condemned, 
Rushes  in  horror  out  to  seek  his  death  1 
Whose  fingers  pointed  at  him  in  the  crowd  ? 
Did  all  men  flee  his  presence  till  he  found 
Life  too  intolerable  1     Nay ;  not  so  ! 
Death  came  too  close  upon  the  heels  of  crime. 
He  had  but  done  what  all  his  tribe  deemed  just : 
All  the  great  mass — I  mean  the  upper  class — 
The  Rabbis,  all  the  Pharisees  and  Priests — 
Ay,  and  the  lower  mob  as  well  who  cried, 
"  Give  us  Barabbas  !  Christus  to  the  cross  !" — 
These  men  were  all  of  them  on  Judas'  side, 
And  Judas  had  done  naught  against  the  law. 
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Were  he  this  villain,  he  had  but  to  say, 

"  I  followed  Christus  till  I  found  at  last 

"  He  aimed  at  power  to  overthrow  the  State. 

"  I  did  the  duty  of  an  honest  man. 

"  I  traitor! — you  are  traitors  who  reprove." 

Besides,  such  villains  scorn  the  world's  reproof. 

Or  he  might  say — "  You  call  this  act  a  crime  1 

"  What  crime  was  it  to  say  I  know  this  man  ? 

"  I  said  no  ill  of  him.     If  crime  there  be, 

"  ;Twas  yours  who  doomed  him  unto  death,  not  mine." 

A  villain  was  he  1     So  Barabbas  was  ! 
But  did  Barabbas  go  and  hang  himself, 
Weary  of  life — the  murderer  and  thief  ? 
This  coarse  and  vulgar  way  will  never  do. 
Grant  him  a  villain,  all  his  acts  must  be 
Acts  of  a  villain  ;  if  you  once  admit 
Remorse  so  bitter  that  it  leads  to  death, 
•I  And  death  so  instant  on  the  heels  of  crime, 

You  grant  a  spirit  sensitive  to  sharne, 
So  sensitive  that  life  can  yield  no  joys 
To  counterbalance  one  bad  act ; — but  then 
A  nature  such  as  this,  though  led  astray, 
When  greatly  tempted,  is  no  thorough  wretch. 
Was  the  temptation  great  1  could  such  a  bribe 
Tempt  such  a  nature  to  a  crime  like  this  ? 
I  say,  to  me  it  simply  seems  absurd. 

Peter  at  least  was  not  so  sensitive. 
He  cursed  and  swore,  denying  that  he  knew 
Who  the  man  Christus  was;  but  after  all 
He  only  wept — he  never  hanged  himself. 

But  take  the  other  view  that  Lysias  takes, 
All  is  at  once  consistent,  clear,  complete. 
Firm  in  the  faith  that  Christus  was  his  God, 
The  great  Messiah  sent  to  save  the  world, 
He,  seeking  for  a  sign — not  for  himself, 
But  to  show  proof  to  all  that  he  was  God — 
Conceived  this  plan,  rash  if  you  will,  but  grand. 
'  Thinking  him  man,"  he  said,  "  mere  mortal  man, 
'  They  seek  to  seize  him — I  will  make  pretence 
*  To  take  the  public  bribe  and  point  him  out, 
'  And  they  shall  go,  all  armed  with  swords  and  staves, 
'  Strong  with  the  power  of  law,  to  seize  on  him, — 
'  And  at  their  touch  he,  God  himself,  shall  stand 
'  Revealed  before  them,  and  their  swords  shall  drop, 
'  And  prostrate  all  before  him  shall  adore, 
"  And  cry,  <  Behold  the  Lord  and  King  of  all ! '" 
But  when  the  soldiers  laid  their  hands  on  him 
And  bound  him  as  they  would  a  prisoner  vile, 
With  taunts,  and  mockery,  and  threats  of  death — 
He  all  the  while  submitting — then  his  dream 
Burst  into  fragments  with  a  crash  ;  aghast 
The  whole  world  reeled  before  him ;  the  dread  truth 
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Swooped  like  a  sea  upon  him,  bearing  down 
His  thoughts  in  wild  confusion.     He  who  dreamed 
To  open  the  gates  of  glory  to  his  Lord 
Opened  in  their  stead  the  prison's  jarring  door, 
And  saw  above  him  his  dim  dream  of  Love 
Change  to  a  Fury  stained  with  blood  and  crime. 
And  then  a  madness  seized  him,  and  remorse 
With  pangs  of  torture  drove  him  down  to  death. 

Conceive  with  me  that  sad  and  suffering  heart 

If  this  be  true  that  Lysias  says — Conceive  ! 

Alas  !  Orestes,  not  so  sad  thy  fate, 

For  thee  Apollo  pardoned,  purified, — 

Thy  Furies  were  appeased,  thy  peace  returned ; 

But  Judas  perished  tortured  unto  death, 

Unpardoned,  unappeased,  unpurified. 

And  long  as  Christus  shall  be  known  of  men 

His  name  shall  bear  the  brand  of  infamy, 

The  curse  of  generations  still  unborn. 

Thus  much  of  him  :  I  leave  the  question  here, 

Touching  on  naught  beyond,  for  Lucius  waits — 

I  hear  him  fuming  in  the  courts  below, 

Cursing  his  servants  and  Jerusalem, 

And  giving  them  to  the  infernal  gods. 

The  sun  is  sinking — all  the  sky's  afire — 

And  vale  and  mountain  glow  like  molten  ore 

In  the  intense  full  splendour  of  its  rays. 

A  half-hour  hence  all  will  be  dull  and  grey ; 

And  Lucius  only  waits  until  the  shade 

Sweeps  down  the  plain,  then  mounts  and  makes  his  way 

On  through  the  blinding  desert  to  the  sea, 

And  thence  his  galley  bears  him  on  to  Rome. 

Salve  et  vale  ! — may  good  fortune  wait 

On  you  and  all  your  household  !     Greet  for  me 

Titus  and  Livia — in  a  word,  all  friends. 

w.  w.  s. 
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SUCH  was  the  condition  of  public 
al Fairs  in  England — the  responsi- 
bilities of  office  resting  with  the 
Whigs,  the  Peelites  keeping  the 
Whigs  in  place,  and  the  Tories 
gradually  closing  their  broken  ranks 
—  when  there  occurred  that  out- 
break in  Paris,  which  overthrew  the 
constitutional  French  Monarchy, 
and  set  up,  for  a  brief  space,  a  Ke- 
public  in  its  room.  The  rebound 
of  the  movement  made  itself  felt 
in  every  corner  of  Europe,  and  an 
era  of  revolutions  seemed  to  be 
again  setting  in.  Germany  shook 
from  its  centre  to  its  extremities  ; 
in  Italy  the  Pope  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  great  movement ; 
Hungary  rose  against  Austria  and 
a  monarchical  government ;  and 
Poland  made  ready  to  strike  an- 
other blow  for  independence.  It 
would  be  instructive  to  look  back 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  Government  dealt  with 
the  circumstances,  were  the  pre- 
,sent  the  fit  occasion  on  which  to 
do  so.  Not  only  was  there  no 
expression  of  regret  or  alarm  in 
Downing  Street,  but  every  fresh 
outburst  of  popular  discontent  else- 
where seemed  to  confirm  the  con- 
fidence and  add  to  the  tranquillity 
of  our  Whig  rulers.  The  dread  of 
sudden  war,  which  had  constrained 
them  early  in  the  session  to  call 
for  an  increase  to  the  income-tax, 
entirely  disappeared.  The  dynasty 
which  threatened  us  with  invasion 
was  swept  aside ;  and  the  French 
had  quite  enough  upon  their  hands 
in  settling  what  their  own  condi- 
tion should  be,  to  prevent  their 
seeking  a  quarrel  needlessly  with 
any  foreign  power.  Besides,  had 
not  all  the  peoples  on  the  Continent 
become  worshippers  of  liberty  ?  and 
against  the  worshippers  of  liberty 
was  it  at  all  probable  that  England 
would  be  forced  to  draw  the  sword  ? 
There  was  some  truth  in  all  this. 
Any  policy  which  had  for  its  ob- 


ject the  maintenance  of  peace  for 
England,  was  so  far  a  sound  policy. 
But  there  is  a  wrong  as  well  as  a 
right  way  of  arriving  at  even  a 
praiseworthy  object,  and  probably 
few  thoughtful  persons,  not  them- 
selves parties  to  what  then  occurred, 
will  say  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment took  the  right  way  twenty 
years  ago  of  keeping  the  public 
peace.  The  stain  cast  upon  the 
English  scutcheon  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  fleet  off  Sicily, 
and  by  the  deeds  and  words  of 
Lord  Minto  in  Florence,  is  not 
yet  wiped  out,  nor  is  likely  ever  to 
be.  We  cannot  ourselves  look  back 
upon  it  without  shame. 

The  upheavings  of  the  Continent 
produced  little  or  no  apparent  effect 
upon  the  state  of  parties  at  home. 
Questions  of  internal  administra- 
tion— such  as  the  corn  question,  re- 
form in  the  constituencies,  and  the 
fiscal  management  of  the  colonies 
— seemed  to  engross  the  attention 
both  of  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition.  How  Mr  Disraeli  bore 
himself  in  these  has  elsewhere  been 
stated.  He  was  not  indeed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  sugar  and 
coffee  planting,  which  sat  from  the 
7th  of  February  up  to  the  22d  of 
May  in  that  year,  and  over  which 
his  friend  Lord  George  Bentinck 
presided.  Yet  that  committee  and 
its  results  exercised  immense  in- 
fluence upon  his  future  fortunes. 
Lord  George  threw  himself  body 
and  soul  into  the  work.  Not  un- 
frequently  that  he  might  master 
his  subject,  keeping  abreast  at  the 
same  time  of  other  topics,  he  would 
give  up  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  to  labour,  sustaining  life 
all  the  while  upon  one  wretched 
meal  of  tea  and  dry  toast  when  he 
rose,  and  another  scarcely  more 
substantial  just  before  going  to  bed. 
The  most  robust  of  human  consti- 
tutions would  have  been  sorely 
tried  by  such  exercise.  That  of 
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Lord  George  Bentinck  was  not  ro- 
bust, and  it  gave  way  under  the 
pressure.  He  retired  into  the  coun- 
try after  the  session  came  to  an 
end,  avowedly  to  recruit,  but  the 
vital  energies  had  sunk  beyond 
the  power  of  recovery.  He  was 
found  dead  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, a  mile  or  so  from  Thoresby, 
to  which  place  he  had  set  out 
on  foot  from  Welbeck  about  four 
in  the  afternoon.  He  died  of  sheer 
exhaustion,  a  martyr  to  high  prin- 
ciple and  the  disinterested  love  of 
his  country. 

The  death  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck cast  a  deep  aloom  over  the 
whole  Tory  party.  Though  scarcely 
at  one  in  regard  to  his  proper  posi- 
tion among  them,  the  country 
gentlemen  reposed  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  his  integrity ;  and 
about  his  ability  as  a  financier,  and 
his  unwearied  industry  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  so  far  as  party  interests 
are  concerned,  the  removal  of  Lord 
George  from  the  troubled  arena 
did  not  on  the  whole  prove  advan- 
tageous to  the  Tories.  After  his 
demise  their  allegiance  ceased  to  be 
divided  even  in  thought.  They 
looked  henceforth  to  Lord  Derby 
as  their  legitimate  and  sole  leader. 
They  were  prepared  to  render  to 
him  as  much  of  implicit  obedience 
as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  English 
gentlemen  to  render  to  any  politi- 
cal chief.  They  accepted  him  as 
the  future  and  undoubted  head  of 
a  Tory  Government,  should  such  a 
Government  ever  be  formed  again. 
On  Mr  Disraeli  the  effect  of  this 
change  was  not  so  immediately  ap- 
parent. As  the  friend  and  confi- 
dential adviser  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck, he  already  possessed  great 
weight  with  his  party ;  but  there 
was  a  section  of  the  Tories  which 
scarcely  recognised  the  fact,  or 
did  so  with  reluctance.  Hot  headed 
Orangemen  went  about,  even  in  Lord 
George's  lifetime,  proclaiming  that 
England  would  never  submit  to  be 
governed  by  a  Black-leg  and  a  Jew ; 


and  the  Black-leg  being  taken  from 
them,  their  disinclination  to  con- 
cede the  leadership  of  their  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Jew  seemed  only  to  grow  more 
bitter.  Happily  for  England,  these 
men  were  neither  very  numerous 
nor  very  influential.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  retarding,  but  could  not 
possibly  obstruct,  the  natural  course 
of  events.  They  did  their  best  to 
push  to  the  front,  now  Mr  Bankes, 
now  Mr  Henley,  now  Lord  Gran- 
by ;  but  none  of  these  gentlemen, 
or  others  whom  they  tried,  answered 
to  the  call.  Hence,  throughout  the 
session  of  1849  there  was  no  re- 
cognised head  to  the  Tory  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  true,  treated  Mr 
Disraeli  as  if  Lord  George's  mantle 
had  descended  upon  him,  and  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Derby  there 
was  entire  confidence.  But  his 
position  towards  the  party  itself, 
unanimous  as  it  professed  to  be  in 
its  fealty  to  Lord  Derby,  was  such 
as  only  a  man  of  imperturbable  tem- 
per and  great  forethought  could 
have  endured.  He  was  their  spokes- 
man and  chief  adviser  on  almost  all 
occasions;  —  he  made  no  open  pre- 
tence to  guide  their  policy.  He 
never  sought,  far  less  intrigued  for, 
the  leadership  of  the  party.  The 
party  learned  ere  long  that  it  could 
not  do  without  him,  and  events 
took  their  natural  course.  The 
leadership,  after  a  few  abortive 
gyrations,  fell,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
own  accord,  into  his  hands,  and  in 
spite  of  more  than  one  ill-arranged 
and  worse  -  executed  attempt  to 
transfer  it  to  another,  it  has  con- 
tinued with  him  up  to  the  present 
hour. 

In  February  1849  Parliament 
reassembled,  amid  wars  abroad 
and  some  disquiet  at  home; — for 
Ireland  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
a  rebellion.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  made  comparatively  light  of 
the  former  incident,  but  asked  for 
power  to  deal  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously with  the  latter.  Mr  Disraeli, 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
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supported  the  Government  in  its 
measure  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  He  was 
less  complacent  in  the  notice  which 
h  3  took  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  which  he  denounced  as  un- 
just towards  others,  and  humiliat- 
ing to  ourselves.  And  his  stric- 
tures on  the  depressed  state  of  trade, 
and  especially  of  agriculture,  and 
of  all  the  industries  dependent  upon 
ir,  were  as  severe  as  they  were  just. 
Lut  neither  the  time  nor  the  occa- 
sion was  such  as  offered  any  induce- 
ment to  put  the  strength  of  parties 
to  the  test.  The  Government  were 
fallowed  to  carry  their  Address  with- 
out a  division  ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  settled  down  to  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  session. 

The  Tory  party  gained  strength, 
but  gained  it  very  slowly,  in  the 
course  of  1849.  There  were  men 
of  sanguine  temperament  belonging 
to  it,  who  overestimated  this  gain  ; 
;md  divisions  were  in  consequence 
forced  on,  all  of  which  went  against 
them.  To  most  of  these  Mr  Dis- 
raeli was  adverse  ;  but  being  un- 
able to  restrain,  he  would  not  desert 
liis  friends,  and  went  on  each  occa- 
sion into  the  gallery  with  them. 
Be  even  spoke  at  times  in  favour 
of  measures  which  he  felt  to  be 
premature.  Such  was  Mr  Henry 
Drummond's  motion  in  June  of 
this  year,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  agricultural  distress — 
a  proposition  to  which,  on  the 
score  of  abstract  fitness,  no  ob- 
jection could  be  raised.  But  Mr 
Disraeli,  than  whom  there  never 
lived  a  closer  or  more  careful  stu- 
dent of  the  House  of  Commons, 
saw  that  the  House  would  not  en- 
tertain it,  and  did  his  best  to  stifle 
it.  His  advice  was  not  followed  ; 
a  division  ensued  ;  he  went  with 
his  party  in  supporting  the  motion, 
and  was  soundly  beaten.  The  case 
was  different  a  few  days  subse- 
quently, when  he  himself  opened  a 
question  of  still  wider  compass.  He 
moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  made  no  secret  of  his 


intention,  if  the  House  would  sup- 
port him,  to  turn  out  the  Govern- 
ment upon  it.  His  speech — a  very 
able  and  comprehensive  one — rang- 
ed over  the  entire  subject  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the 
last  three  years.  This  he  utterly 
condemned  ;  and  referring  to  the 
purpose  which  he  had  in  view, 
made  use  of  the  memorable 
expression,  "  We  will  turn  out 
the  Government  if  we  can.  We 
may  not  succeed  this  time,  but 
we  shall  some  day."  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  we  would  have 
succeeded  that  time,  had  Peel  and 
his  friends  been  true  to  their 
own  principles.  No  speaker  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  passed  more 
severe  censure  on  the  general  policy 
of  the  Administration  than  Sir 
Eobert  Peel.  Yet  Peel  and  his 
followers,  still  in  point  of  numbers 
a  considerable  party,  divided  with 
the  Ministers.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Mr  Disraeli's  motion  was 
defeated  by  296  against  156. 

Another  ministerial  triumph  in 
the  course  of  this  session  is  worth 
adverting  to,  though  it  was  achieved 
not  only  without  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Tories,  but  partly 
through  their  support.  In  the 
month  of  July,  Mr  Bernal  Osborne 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland.  His  speech, 
on  making  the  motion,  set  forth  all 
the  arguments,  not  in  substance 
only,  but  wellnigh  in  tejms,  to 
which  in  the  course  of  the"  bygone 
session  the  country  was  treated. 
The  Church  in  Ireland  was  a  stand- 
ing insult  to  the  Irish  people ;  it 
was  a  badge  of  conquest ;  it  had 
failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established.  The 
only  just  course  to  pursue  would 
be  to  sweep  it  away;  but  to  that 
course  the  obstacles  were,  he  ac- 
knowledged, insurmountable,  and 
he  did  not  intend  to  aim  at  im- 
possibilities. Grant  him  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  undertook,  in  bring- 
ing up  the  report,  to  move  "  that 
any  surplus  remaining  after  full 
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provision  for  the  spiritual  instruc- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  should  be 
applied  to  the  general  education 
of  the  people."  We  do  not  find 
that  Mr  Disraeli  took  part  in  this 
debate.  From  the  lists  of  the 
division  to  which  it  led  his  name 
is  absent,  yet  the  motion  was  re- 
jected by  a  large  majority — Lord 
John  Russell  and  Mr  Gladstone 
equally  voting  against  it.  "  The 
question  of  the  Irish  Church," 
exclaimed  Mr  Osborne,  smarting 
under  his  defeat,  "  the  grave  of  so 
many  successive  Administrations, 
must  eventually  be  the  grave  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers." 
He  little  thought,  when  uttering 
this  prediction,  that  they  who,  as 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  protested 
against  any  interference  with  the 
property  of  the  Church,  would,  ere 
twenty  years  went  by,  demand,  be- 
ing in  opposition,  that  the  Church 
as  an  Establishment  should  cease 
to  exist.  He  little  thought  that 
the  individual  to  raise  this  cry,  and 
to  force  its  acceptance  on  a  reluctant 
party,  would  be  the  very  man  who 
then  withstood  him,  with  an  elo- 
quence more  impassioned,  and  argu- 
ments founded  more  apparently  on 
conviction,  than  any  other  speaker 
in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

So  passed  the  session  of  1849, 
with  small  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  without  any  decided  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  the  Tory  op- 
position. The  Peelites,  affecting  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality, 
came,  on  every  occasion  when  dan- 
ger threatened,  to  the  support  of 
the  Whigs ;  and  the  Whigs  were 
thus  enabled  to  keep  possession  of 
the  Treasury  benches,  though  on 
terms  which  were  from  time  to 
time  but  little  flattering  to  their 
self-esteem.  In  1850  the  Tories 
made  up  their  minds  to  accept  Mr 
Disraeli  as  their  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  put  himself  with- 
out hesitation  at  their  head,  and 
introduced  a  marked  and  imme- 
diate change  into  their  tactics. 
There  was  great  suffering  at  the 
time  among  the  agriculturists 


both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
smaller  farmers  almost  universally, 
of  the  occupiers  of  more  extensive 
holdings  not  a  few,  became  bank- 
rupt, and  subsided  into  the  condi- 
tion of  labourers.  Large  breadths 
of  land  went  out  of  cultivation,  and 
the  pressure  of  rates  and  taxes  on 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  upon  the 
more  substantial  of  the  tenantry 
under  them,  grew  to  be  intolerable. 
A  year  or  two  previously  there 
would  have  been  a  demand,  under 
such  circumstances,  for  a  reversal 
in  some  shape  of  the  policy  of  1846. 
The  necessity  of  protecting  domes- 
tic agriculture,  by  the  imposition 
of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  grain 
imported  from  abroad,  was  even 
then  talked  about.  Mr  Disrael  gave 
no  ear  to  the  proposal.  He  felt, 
as  did  the  more  thoughtful  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  that  a  return — be 
it  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree — to  a 
policy  of  protection  was  out  of  the 
question.  But  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  land  should  not  be  relieved 
in  part  from  burdens  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  it  in  times 
when  it  represented  almost  exclu- 
sively the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  which  it  continued  to  bear, 
without  complaint  or  remonstrance, 
so  long  as  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers were  by  law  entitled  to  com- 
pete advantageously  in  the  home 
market  with  the  growers  of  foreign 
corn.  To  effect  this  great  object 
all  his  efforts  were  henceforth  di- 
rected. Denying  that  there  was 
on  his  part  any  intention  whatever 
to  go  back  to  a  state  of  things 
which  had  passed  away,  he  moved 
for  committees  to  inquire — now 
into  the  state  and  prospects  of  agri- 
culture in  general,  now  into  the 
operation  of  the  poor-laws  in  par- 
ticular, and  "now  with  a  view  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  more  equitably 
distributing  the  burdens  upon  the 
general  property  of  the  country. 
We  cannot  look  back  without  as 
much  of  surprise  as  of  indignation 
at  the  manner  in  which  these  mo- 
tions were  met  and  defeated, 
mainly  by  the  Peelites.  Whether 
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the  leader  of  the  Opposition  ex- 
posed and  censured  some  gross 
blunder  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government,  or  suggested  plans  for 
relaxing  the  springs  of  one  suffer- 
ing industry  without  acting  un- 
justly towards  others,  Peel  and  his 
followers  invariably  withstood  him. 
They  withstood  him,  too,  on  the 
unjust  and  often-refuted  plea  that 
his  object  was  to  carry  his  party 
into  power,  and  being  in  power, 
to  undo  all  that  had  been  done 
towards  the  establishment  of  free 
tnde.  His  reply  to  these  baseless 
and  uncandid  insinuations,  deliver- 
ed on  the  21st  of  February  in  this 
year,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
speeches  which  he  ever  made  in 
Parliament.  It  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  House ;  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  in  spite  of  the  support 
rendered  to  Ministers  by  the  Peel- 
it  es,  they  were  saved  from  defeat 
by  a  bare  majority  of  twenty-one. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  this 
occasion  Mr  Gladstone  went  into 
the  same  gallery  with  Mr  Disraeli, 
Sir  Robert  himself  voting  with  the 
Whigs. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  we 
find  Mr  Disraeli  in  collision  with 
the  Government  was,  when  Mr 
Milner  Gibson  moved  to  reduce  by 
one-half  the  excise  duty  on  paper. 
The  motion,  brought  forward  in 
April,  was  resisted  with  all  the 
weight  of  numbers  which  Ministers 
could  command.  Mr  Disraeli  voted 
und  spoke  in  favour  of  Mr  Gibson's 
proposition,  but  on  grounds  which 
lie  took  good  care  to  explain.  In 
itself  the  duty  upon  paper  was  no 
more  objectionable  than  any  other 
excise  duty.  He  himself  would  be 
glad  to  see  all  excise  duties  repealed, 
and  to  compensate  for  what  might 
thereby  be  lost  to  the  revenue  by 
a  well-arranged  system  of  customs. 
And  if  it  were  left  to  him  to  make 
a  beginning  in  this  direction,  he 
should  select  the  duty  upon  malt — 
because  the  repeal  of  the  malt-duty, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  would  benefit  a 
far  wider  circle  of  society  than  the 
proposed  diminution  of  the  duty 


upon  paper.  But  forasmuch  as  the 
Government  had  refused  to  listen 
to  this  proposal,  or  in  any  other 
way  to  help  the  agriculturists  in 
their  distress,  he  would  rather  ac- 
cept the  boon  which  Mr  Gibson 
offered  than  leave  a  large  surplus  in 
the  hands  of  Ministers,  in  whom  he 
had  no  confidence.  Mr  Gibson's 
measure  was,  in  spite  of  this  sup- 
port, thrown  out,  Peel  voting  for 
the  Government,  as  usual,  while 
Mr  Gladstone  was  content  not  to 
vote  at  all. 

Time  passed,  and  an  incident 
occurred  to  which  Mr  Disraeli 
was  justified  in  referring  as  more 
than  justifying  the  course  which 
he  and  his  friends  had  taken.  Mr 
Grantley  Berkely  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  general 
effect  produced  upon  the  country 
by  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
grain,  with  a  view  to  correct  such 
mistakes  as  might  appear  to  be 
specially  injurious  to  domestic 
agriculture.  Now,  Mr  Grantley 
Berkely,  though  not  a  leader  in 
the  move,  had  been  an  active 
and  zealous  supporter  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn -laws.  Of  that 
fact  Mr  Disraeli  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mind him  when  speaking  in  favour 
of  his  motion.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
guard  himself  and  his  party  from 
being  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  a 
reversal  of  the  decision  at  which 
Parliament  had  arrived  in  1846.  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  he  was 
able  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  his  own 
views  by  the  change  which,  in  the 
short  space  of  four  years,  had  oc- 
curred in  the  views  of  others.  They 
who,  in  1846,  had  swelled  the  ma- 
jority before  which  protection  to 
domestic  agriculture  gave  way,  were 
now  coming  forward  to  demand 
that  such  protection  should  be  re- 
newed. He  could  be  no  party  to 
any  such  arrangement ;  neverthe- 
less, believing  that  good  must  arise 
from  inquiry  impartially  conducted, 
he  should  vote  for  the  committee  ; 
which,  however,  was  refused  in  a 
full  house  by  a  majority  of  114 — 
Peel  and  Gladstone,  as  might  be 
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expected,  helping  with  their  follow- 
ers to  create  that  majority. 

We  come  now  to  the  two  most 
remarkable  events  of  this  year — 
the  great  debate  on  the  Pacefico 
question  and  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  debate  on  the 
Pacefico  question  bears  upon  the 
proper  object  of  these  papers  only 
so  far  as  that  there  occurred  during 
its  progress  one  or  two  incidents, 
which  the  more  sanguine  both  of 
the  Tories  and  of  the  Peelites  ac- 
cepted as  indicative  of  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  respective 
leaders  to  compose  their  differences. 
We  confess  that,  as  we  hardly  ven- 
tured to  take  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter at  the  moment,  so,  in  looking 
back  upon  what  actually  came  to 
pass,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  others  should  have  shot  so  far 
ahead  of  us.  All  that  stands  on 
record  amounts  to  this  :  Lord  Pal- 
rnerston,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  charged  with  behaving 
with  uncalled-for  harshness  towards 
the  little  kingdom  of  Greece.  A 
Jew  merchant,  a  native  of  Gibral- 
tar, had  got  into  difficulties  with 
the  Athenian  authorities,  who  cast 
him  into  prison  and  seized  his 
effects.  He  was  at  once  set  at 
liberty  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
English  Minister,  and  forthwith 
brought  some  enormous  claim  of 
compensation  for  damage  sustain- 
ed against  the  Greek  Government. 
The  claim  being  refused,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  sent  a  fleet  to  enforce  it, 
and,  under  durance,  it  was  of  course 
admitted.  But  when  the  case  came 
to  be  sifted,  Don  Pacefico  proved 
to  be,  as  the  Greek  Government  all 
along  said  that  he  was,  a  rogue  and 
a  swindler.  His  claims  for  com- 
pensation were  cut  down  to  the 
merest  trifle,  and  England  appeared 
before  the  world  in  the  light  of  a 
great  Power  which  had  wrongfully 
outraged  a  small  Power,  towards 
which,  moreover,  she  stood  in  the 
relationship  of  the  protector  to- 
wards the  protected.  It  was  a 
sorry  business  altogether;  and  a 
motion  was  made  which  amounted 


to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, on  the  Cabinet  of  which 
he  was  a  leading  member. 

Mr  Disraeli,  with  the  greater 
number  of  his  party,  joined,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  in  this  attack  upon 
the  Government.  How  Sir  Robert 
Peel  intended  to  act  was  kept  a 
profound  secret,  and  when  at  length 
he  rose  to  speak  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  marked  eagerness  on 
every  countenance.  He  never  spoke 
better  in  his  life ;  and  when  he  re- 
ferred, in  a  tone  of  unmistakable 
sorrow,  to  old  friendships  inter- 
rupted, but  not,  as  he  professed  to 
hope,  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
newal, there  rose  from  the  Opposi- 
tion benches  a  cheer  which  quite 
overcame  him.  That  cold  proud 
man  was  obliged  to  hide  his  face 
in  his  hat,  and  to  remain  silent  for 
some  moments  after  the  cheering 
had  ceased ; — indeed  till,  having 
been  resumed  in  order  to  reassure 
him,  it  again  subsided.  This  it 
was,  we  believe,  which  created  the 
impression  that  on  his  part  at  least 
the  barrier  which  stood  between 
him  and  his  old  associates  was 
broken  down.  What  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  the  assumption 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  the 
opportunity  of  testing  its  sound- 
ness never  occurred.  Peel  spoke 
his  great  speech  early  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th  June.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  replied,  beginning  about 
midnight,  and  ending  his  defence 
long  after  sunrise  on  the  29th. 
The  same  day,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  Sir  Robert  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  on  the  3d  July 
he  died.  The  mourning  that  en- 
sued was  as  sincere  as  it  was  uni- 
versal. All  his  shortcomings  seem- 
ed to  be  forgotten  ;  all  his  excel- 
lences came  out  into  clearer  light, 
now  that  he  and  they  were  alike 
lost  to  the  country.  The  stoutest 
of  Protectionists  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  a  great  political 
star  was  removed  from  its  sphere. 
Many  of  the  Tories  did  more  :  they 
believed  that  he  was  taken  from  them 
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just  as  he  was  preparing  to  make 
amends,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  for  past  wrongs,  and 
to  become  again  one  of  themselves, 
perhaps  at  no  distant  date  once 
more  their  leader.  What  the 
Whigs  felt  is  well  known.  Upon 
them  the  catastrophe  broke  as  it 
broke  upon  the  public  at  large — 
painfully;  but  the  first  shock  over, 
there  followed  a  sense  of  indescrib- 
able relief.  They  were  delivered 
from  the  humiliating  patronage  of 
one  whom  they  believed  capable  at 
any  moment  of  throwing  them  over, 
and  of  whose  settled  purpose  to 
overthrow  them,  sooner  or  later, 
not  one  member  of  that  respect- 
able party  entertained  the  slightest 
doubt. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  not  a 
sentimental  body.  It  paid  its 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  honoured 
dead,  and  then  resumed  its  busi- 
ness as  if  no  such  death  had  oc- 
curred. On  the  9th  July  Mr  Locke 
King  moved,  as  he  had  previously 
given  notice  that  he  would  'do, 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  make  the  franchise  in  coun- 
ties in  England  and  Wales  the 
•same  as  that  in  boroughs,  by  giving 
the  right  of  voting  to  all  occupiers 
of  tenements  of  the  value  of  ten 
pounds."  The  proposition  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr  Hume,  by  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  by  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  and  Mr  Bright ;  it  was  op- 
posed by  Mr  Newdegate  and  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  mover  made 
Ms  reply,  after  which  Mr  Grattan 
addressed  the  House.  It  is  not 
usual  for  members  to  speak  after 
the  proposer  of  a  measure  has  re- 
plied. They  reserve  the  expres- 
sion either  of  their  approval  or 
disapproval  to  some  future  stage 
in  the  progress  of  the  measure. 
But  Mr  Grattan  broke  through 
the  custom,  and  matter  was  intro- 
duced into  the  debate  which  took 
it,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  *•  ;mmon 
category  of  Parliamentary  discus- 
sion. Mr  Disraeli  was  thus  pro- 
voked to  interfere ;  and  he  did  so 
in  terms  which  cannot  at  this  mo- 
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ment  be  too  often  quoted,  or  too 
carefully  considered.  His  speech 
began  thus  : — 

"Sir,  I  ought  to  apologise  to  this 
House  for  rising  after  the  honourable 
member  has  made  his  reply.  But  as 
another  honourable  gentleman  has 
spoken,  and  as  the  question  has  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect,  I  hope  these  cir- 
cumstances may  plead  that  apology. 
What  I  have  noticed  during  the  debate 
is,  that  English  members,  on  the  one 
side,  have  found  fault  with  the  Reform 
Act  for  England  ;  and  an  Irish  member, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  found  fault  with 
the  Reform  Act  for  Ireland .  On  this  side 
of  the  House  we  are  not  responsible  for 
those  acts ;  the  noble  lord  opposite  has 
a  deeper  personal  interest  in  them  than 
we  have.  In  listening  to  this  debate, 
the  circumstance  which  has  particularly 
struck  me  has  been  the  erroneous  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  honourable 
members  of  what  our  constitution 
is.  Sir,  I  always  believed  and  sup- 
posed that  every  gentleman,  whatever 
his  opinion  may  be  on  the  proper  fran- 
chise for  England  or  Ireland,  considered 
that  the  Constitution  of  England  was  a 
monarchy,  modified  by  estates  of  the 
realm — that  is,  by  privileged  classes, 
who  are  invested  with  those  privileges 
for  the  advantage  of  the  community. 
We  have  a  throne — we  have  a  body  of 
peers  and  a  body  of  commoners,  who 
are  in  possession  of  certain  privileges, 
which  privileges  you  may  increase  or 
enlarge,  restrict  or  diminish,  but  still 
those  privileges  have  always  been  and 
must  remain  the  privileges  of  particular 
orders,  and  enjoyed  by  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  community.  We  know 
what  is  the  result,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  intention  of  such  a 
Constitution.  It  has  established  the 
aristocratic  principle  in  the  widest  and 
noblest  sense  of  the  term.  But  it  has 
permitted  all  classes  to  aspire ;  and, 
however  society  might  be  divided  in 
olden  days,  there  was  no  class  which 
could  not  say  it  did  not  possess  the 
privilege  of  electing  representatives 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the 
proudest  manorial  lord  to  the  hum- 
blest artisan.  Less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  this  was  the  acknow- 
ledged state  of  things.  You  thought 
proper  to  terminate  that  scheme.  It  was 
terminated  by  the  noble  lord  in  his 
official  capacity,  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  many  members  of  this  House. 
There  is  no  member  opposite  who  has 
not  acquired  his  seat  in  this  House  by 
2K 
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adopting  the  views  of  the  Government, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Reform  party. 
They  are  responsible  for,  and  they  ought 
to  be  grateful  to,  the  Reform  Act  But 
now  a  great  many  gentlemen  opposite 
seem  to  be  discontented  with  the  set- 
tlement of  1832,  who  at  that  time  were 
ready  to  vote  black  was  white  in  its 
behalf* — who  went  to  the  country  for 
the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill— who  had  so  profoundly 
and  so  maturely  investigated  the  ques- 
tion, that  they  resolved  that  the  perfect 
scheme  which  they  had  adopted  should 
not  be  altered  or  modified— and  who 
gave  their  deliberate  consent  to  a 
change  which  they  determined  should 
be  permanent.  But  now,  since  the  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill,  has  been  gained,  the  result  appears 
to  give  only  partial  satisfaction.  "We 
constantly  hear  questions  and  com- 
plaints of  this  law  from  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  who  were  sent  to 
this  House  by  the  operation  of  this  law, 
and  who  represent  what  are  called  Lib- 
eral opinions  in  this  House.  These 
honourable  gentlemen,  we  find,  are  con- 
stantly quarrelling  with  the  political 
arrangements  which  sent  them  to  this 
House. 

"  I  speak  riot  only  my  own  feelings, 
but  the  feelings  of  many  of  my  friends, 
•when  I  say  we  have  no  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  Reform  Act.  I  will 
admit  I  should  have  opposed  it  had  I 
been  in  the  House  at  the  time,  brought 
forward  as  it  was  by  a  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  whom,  from  historical  conviction, 
I  ever  acted.  But  it  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  It  may  have  been  car- 
ried by  agitation  out  of  the  House  as 
well  as  in  the  House  ;  it  may  have  been 
carried  by  popular  pressure ;  but  unques- 
tionably it  was  ultimately  secured  as  the 
settlement  of  a  great  public  question — 
not  a  great  party  question.  No  doubt 
in  that  settlement  the  interests  of  the 
party  who  carried  the  measure  were  duly 
considered.  Had  we  introduced  the 
measure,  and  had  we  carried  it,  no  doubt 
Ave,  too,  should  have  considered  the  in- 
terests of  our  party.  I  willingly  give 
the  noble  lord  credit  that  his  first  con- 
sideration was  his  country,  his  next  his 
party.  All  I  will  say  is,  that  though  the 
settlement  of  the  question  was  hostile  to 
us,  the  promise  that  our  adherence  to 
the  law  would  be  sincere  has  been  re- 
spected and  fulfilled.  And  now,  though 


we  have  no  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  Bill,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  great 
public  inconvenience  and  injury  likely 
to  arise  from  the  proceedings  of  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite,  wh/>,  in  a  re- 
tail manner  are  sapping  that  settlement 
which  they  accepted  at  the  time  with 
such  wholesale  enthusiasm.  /  do  not 
think  it  was  a  settlement  that  might  not 
have  been  improved.  I  regret  that,  when 
the  privileges  of  the  working  classes  were 
abrogated,  no  equivalent  was  devised.  I 
regret  that  in  the  Reform  Act  the  rights  of 
the  working  classes  were  not  more  respect- 
ed. But  who  voted  against  them  ?  Who 
voted  against  the  freemen  ?  The  Liberal 
members — the  clamourers  for  '  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.'  And 
who  since  has  been  a  more  active  oppon- 
ent of  this  class  of  voters  than  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  Montrose  ?  Though 
corruption  might,  in  some  instances,  be 
proved  against  them,  as  it  has  been  prov- 
ed against  other  classes,  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  invalidate  their  privileges — 
their  rights  ought  not  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed unless  an  equivalent  had  been 
proposed.  I  think,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, when  we  see  these  perpetual 
quarrels  about  the  operation  of  the  Re- 
form Act  on  the  other  side  we  might  be 
silent ;  but  I  deem  it  more  respectful  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Government  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  on  this  question." 

Mr  Disraeli  fulfilled  the  assur- 
ance given  in  this  last  sentence 
with  extraordinary  clearness  and 
veracity.  He  resisted  Mr  Locke 
King's  motion  because  it  was  an 
uncandid  motion,  seeking  for  more 
than  was  avowed.  "  I  respect,"  he 
said,  in  conclusion,  "  the  verdict  of 
the  nation  upon  this  subject ;  not- 
withstanding the  pettier  details 
and  arrangements  of  the  Reform 
Act  may  have  been  intended  to 
consolidate  Whig  power  and  gra- 
tify the  passion  for  Whig  patron- 
age, I  think  it  yet  a  settlement 
accepted  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  and  in  a  country  which 
has  attained  to  so  much  political 
power  and  national  prosperity,  we 
ought  not  idly,  for  the  gratification 
of  any  personal  or  factious  feeling, 
to  disturb  it.  You  disturb  it.  But 


*  The  reference  is  to  Mr  Hume,  who,  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  endeavour- 
ing to  form  a  Government  in  1832,  said  that  "  the  Liberal  party  ought  to  be  ready 
to  vote  black  is  white  to  keep  out  the  Tories." 
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what  is  the  real  secret  of  all  those 
July  motions  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form 'I  You  know  very  well  that,  if 
an  appeal  to  the  privileges  of  the 
commons  of  England  was  made,  as 
they  have  been  enlarged  by  the 
Reform  Act,  not  one  in  ten  of  you 
would  be  returned  to  this  House; 
and  you  think  that,  by  some  patch- 
ing up  of  the  constituency — some 
altering,  and  botching,  and  varnish- 
ing, and  veneering — you  may  still 
remain  members  of  Parliament. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  it.  Have  universal  suffrage  to- 
morrow— do,  what  none  of  you 
dare  —  propose  that  every  full- 
grown  man  shall  have  a  vote,  and 
I  believe  most  sincerely  you  would 
be  swept  from  the  House.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  artisans  of  this 
country — I  do  not  believe  that  con- 
stituencies, however  qualified  or 
however  constituted — would  sup- 
port you,  but  on  the  contrary 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  would 
have  the  influence  they  ought  to 
have — that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would  be  faithful  to  the 
traditionary  interests  of  English- 
men, and  declare  that,  whatever 
the  political  form,  whatever  the 
franchise,  whatever  the  system  you 
adopt,  they  would  be  for  the  mon- 
archy and  the  empire — for  that 
polity  which  has  made  England 
eminent ;  and  that  they  would  give 
a  national  verdict  against  the 
scheme  of  national  degradation  of 
which  you  are  the  friends." 

So  spoke,  eighteen  years  ago,  one 
whom  it  has  become  the  business 
of  more  than  rabid  Liberals  to 
describe  as  an  apostate  from  his 
principles,  the  profession  of  which 
raised  him  to  influence  in  his  party 
— as  a  political  reformer  for  the 
nonce,  just  as  for  the  nonce  he  is 
prepared  to  become  a  Church  re- 
former, more  thorough,  if  that  be 
possible,  than  Mr  Gladstone  him- 
self. But  do  we  not  find  in  the 
speech  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted  the  most  complete  refuta- 
tion of  these  calumnies  ?  Mr  Dis- 


raeli eighteen  years  ago  felt  as  all 
rational  men  did,  that  however 
unsatisfactory  the  settlement  of 
1832  might  be,  it  was  not  his 
business,  so  long  as  the  nation 
should  appear  satisfied,  to  destroy 
it,  or  to  support  the  party 
which  made  it  the  object  of  their 
attacks.  He  saw  both  where  its 
defects  lay  and  how  they  might 
be  remedied,  but  he  saw  likewise 
that  such  a  remedy  could  not  be 
then  applied  either  safely  or  effec- 
tively ;  and  therefore,  while  letting 
no  opportunity  escape  him  of 
speaking  the  truth,  he  summed  up 
invariably  by  choosing  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  He  voted  for  keep- 
ing things  as  they  were,  because 
the  times  were  not  ripe  for  change. 
But  we  defy  any  one  to  lay  a 
finger  upon  a  solitary  phrase  or  ex- 
pression in  all  his  speeches  which 
indicates  either  perfect  satisfaction 
with  the  settlement  in  general,  or 
a  fixed  purpose  to  maintain  it  un- 
der all  changes  of  circumstance. 
Unlike  Lord  John  Russell,  he  ab- 
stains from  deprecating  more  than 
one  revolution  in  thirty  years  ;  he 
gives  no  advice  to  the  people  of 
England  to  "rest  and  be  thank- 
ful." On  the  contrary,  his  opinion 
is  never  kept  back  that  the  set- 
tlement of  1832  was  an  unjust 
settlement,  not  because  it  changed 
by  a  juggle  the  balance  of  influence 
against  the  Tories  in  favour  of  the 
Whigs,  but  because  it  excluded  the 
working  classes  from  that  share  in 
the  franchise  which  the  old  consti- 
tution in  not  a  few  of  the  boroughs 
had  assigned  to  them.  We  shall 
see  by-and-by,  as  our  narrative  pro- 
ceeds, how  steadily  he  kept  this 
fact  in  view,  and  how  untiringly  he 
strove  to  promote  in  every  way  the 
substantial  interests  of  those  classes 
whom  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Liberals,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Whigp,  to  treat  till  now  as  if  they 
had  no  part  whatever  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country. 

Besides  this  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  settlement  of  1832,  there 
occurred,  during  the  session  of  1850, 
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two  incidents  to  which,  because  of 
the  light  which  his  manner  of  deal- 
ing with    them   throws   over  Mr 
Disraeli's    general  character  as   a 
politician,  it  is  necessary  to  advert. 
Sir  William  Clay  proposed  his  mea- 
sure for  creating  "  the  irrepressible 
compound   householder,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  made  an  attempt  to 
bring  Baron  Rothschild  into  Parlia- 
ment by  a  mere  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons.      In  the  former  of 
these  proceedings  Mr  Disraeli  took 
no  part.      The  device  had  in  his 
eyes  neither  political  importance 
nor  the  reverse.     It  might  operate 
as  a  convenience  both  to  the  own- 
ers and  occupiers  of  a  particular 
class  of  houses,  but  it  could  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  franchise  as 
it  then  existed.     Had  he  seen  his 
way  at  that  time  to  the  changes 
which  it  was  his  fortune  in  after 
years  to  bring  about,  his  course 
would  have  doubtless  been  differ- 
ent.    As  matters  then  stood,  the 
Government,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
the  country,  being  alike  opposed 
to  change,  he  gave  no  heed  to  con- 
tingencies which  might  never  and 
probably  never  would  occur.    They 
did  occur  in   1857,  and  he  dealt 
with  them  rather  as  the  force  of 
circumstances  constrained  him  to 
do,  than  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  better  judgment.     To 
Lord    John     Russell's     insidious 
scheme   he    offered   a  determined 
resistance.     He  opposed  it,  making 
no  concealment  of  his  own  desire 
to  throw  open  the  doors  of  Parlia- 
ment to  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion.     But  neither  because 
of  his  own  personal  conviction  that 
to  exclude  Jews  from  Parliament 
was   a   political    mistake,   nor  on 
account   of  the  terms   of   private 
friendship  on  which  he  lived  with 
Baron  Rothschild,  would  he  con- 
sent   to     do    by  unconstitutional 
means  what  had  failed  to  be  done 
by  means  that  were  constitutional. 
Yet  this  is  the  man  of  whom  it  de- 
lights his  many  enemies  to  assert 
that  the  Constitution  and  its  re- 
quirements are  as  nothing  to  him; 


that  whether  through  ignorance  of 
what  these  requirements  really  are, 
or  perfect  indifference  to  the  whole 
subject,  he  is  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  destroy  the  very  frame- 
work which  holds  society  together, 
rather  than  forego  the  objects  of 
his  own  personal  ambition. 

The  session  of  1851  was  in  many 
respects    more  stirring  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it.    It  hastened 
forward,  likewise,  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  the  issue  to  which  men  had 
begun  to  look  forward.     Lord  John 
Russell  did  himself  no  good  by 
coquetting  in  1850  with  Mr  Locke 
King  and  Baron  Rothschild.     He 
began  the  Parliamentary  campaign 
of  1851  with  as  false   a  move  as 
politician  ever  made.     It  was  then 
that  he  brought  forward  his  Bill 
against  Papal  Aggression.  Our  read- 
ers have  not,  we  may  fairly  assume, 
forgotten    either    that    celebrated 
measure  or  the  proceedings  which 
led  up  to  it.     Cardinal  Wiseman's 
publication  of  the  Papal  Bull  had 
a  purpose  in  it;   and,  looked  at 
from  his  point  of  view,  a  wise  pur- 
pose.    Lord  John's  Durham  letter, 
with  the  legislation  which  followed 
thereon,  were  simply  contemptible. 
Had  the  Prime  Minister  been  in 
earnest,  he  would  have  put  the  law 
at  once  in  force,  not  only  against 
Dr  Wiseman,  but  against  all  who 
abetted  him  in  an  illegal  proceed- 
ing.     Not    being   in   earnest,   he 
wrote  a  silly  letter,  calculated  only 
to  stir  bad  blood  in  the  country; 
and  he  followed  up  the  proceeding 
by  asking  Parliament  to  insult  the 
whole  body  of  the  Queen's*Roman 
Catholic   subjects   while   solemnly 
enunciating  a  truism.     Mr  Disraeli 
considered  himself  bound,  as  leader 
of  the   Opposition,   to   support  a 
measure  which,  though  not  unjust 
in  itself,   was  merely   ridiculous; 
but  he  did  not  fail,  when  speaking 
on  the  subject,  to  express  the  deep- 
est scorn  both  for  the  Bill  and  its 
author.    "  According  to  our  authori- 
tative record,"  he  observed — "  thus 
spoke  Lord  John   Russell  in  the 
month  of  July  1845  " — "he  saw  no 
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reason  for  retaining  on  the  statute- 
book  clauses  which  served  no  pur- 
pose except  to  insult   and    offend 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.     He  believed  they 
might    safely   repeal   those   disal- 
lowing clauses  which  prevented  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  assuming 
a    title   held   by  a  bishop  of  the 
Established  Church/'     "  The  noble 
lord  saw  no  objection  whatever,  a 
few  years  ago,  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  assuming  a  title  held  by  a 
bishop  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  had  no  objection  then  to  Dr 
Wiseman  coming  to  this  country 
and  styling  himself  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.      But   so   very  sensi- 
tive of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
the  just  claims  of  the  Protestant 
Church  was  he  now  become,  that 
he  would  not  permit  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  to  assume  any  ter- 
ritorial title  whatever."     He  fol- 
lowed up  the   blow  by  exposing 
and  denouncing  the  proceedings  of 
Lord  Minto   in   Italy  during  the 
revolution  of  1848.     He  gave  his 
vote,  however,  in  support  of  the 
Minister ;  who  carried  his  measure, 
and  placed  upon  the  statute-book  a 
law  which  became  at  once,  and  has 
ever  since  remained,  a  mere  dead 
letter. 

The  Papal  Aggression  Bill  shook 
the  Government.  The  Peelites 
generally  voted  against  it;  and 
when  Mr  Disraeli,  not  long  after- 
wards, moved  again  for  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  agricul- 
turists, he  was  defeated  in  a  full 
House  by  a  majority  of  not  more 
than  fourteen.  It  was  then  that, 
feeling  the  ground  begin  to  shake 
beneath  his  feet,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, with  characteristic  hardihood, 
effected  a  change  in  his  own  posi- 
tion. Hitherto  he  had  withstood, 
upon  principle,  every  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  political  settle- 
ment of  1832.  It  was  a  national 
compact,  from  which  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  depart,  and  which 
could  not  be  departed  from  except 
with  danger  to  the  State.  Now, 


on  Mr  Locke  King  again  bringing 
forward  his  motion,  Lord  John 
abandoned  at  once  and  for  ever  his 
doctrine  of  Finality.  The  particu- 
lar measure  proposed  by  Mr  King 
he  was  not  prepared  to  support. 
It  was  crude  in  conception  and 
defective  in  details.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  electoral  change  was  a 
wise  principle,  and  he  should  no 
longer  take  his  place  in  antagonism 
to  it.  In  the  debate  which  fol- 
lowed, Mr  Disraeli  took  no  part ; 
indeed  it  was  agreed  among  the 
Tories  that  the  Government  should 
be  left  to  fight  the  battle  as  they 
best  could  with  the  extreme  sec- 
tion of  their  own  party.  But  at 
the  second  reading,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr  Bright  and  Mr  Hume, 
and  opposed  by  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Mr  Fox  Maule,  the  latter 
went  out  of  his  way  to  charge  Mr 
Disraeli  and  his  followers  with 
being  banded  together  against  Re- 
form in  every  shape.  This  called 
up  Mr  Disraeli,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  Secretary  at  War,  with  an  al- 
most convulsive  effort  to  reconstruct  a 
Reform  party,  has  described  those  who 
sit  on  this  side  of  the  House  as  being 
banded  against  every  species  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  But  1  must  remind 
the  right  honourable  gentleman— who, 
though  he  did  not  use  the  words  which 
I  have  ascribed  to  him,  unfortunately 
made  an  impression  to  the  same  effect — 
that  when  last  year  a  measure  for  increas- 
ing the  franchise  in  Ireland  was  intro- 
duced, honourable  members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  adopted  the  principle  with- 
out  even  the  slightest  objection.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  with  re- 
markable consistency,  advocates  the 
principle  of  the  measure  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  East  Surrey,  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  tend  to  increase  the 
franchise  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the 
£50  tenants  in  the  country.  But  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  may  pro- 
bably remember  that  it  was  not  from 
himself  or  his  friends  that  that  clause 
in  the  Eeform  Bill  emanated.  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that,  when  I  hear  the  £50 
tenants  in  counties  described  as  a  class 
not  worthy  of  the  franchise,  and  yet 
that  those  who  so  describe  them  are  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  franchise  to  others 
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possessing  a  far  lower  qualification — that, 
in  my  opinion,  those  who  belong  to  that 
respectable  class  have  exercised  the 
franchise  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
themselves  and  advantageous  to  the 
country. 

"When  the  Reform  Bill  was  proposed, 
those  who  proposed  and  supported  it 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  no  sin- 
cere adhesion  would  ever  be  given  to  the 
Reform  Bill  by  those  who  sat  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  say  when  it  be- 
came law  that  they  would  give  it  their 
sincere  and  complete  adhesion.  But 
they  have  done  so;  they  have  proved  their 
sincerity,  and  have  supported  that  settle- 
ment of  the  franchise  ever  since.  The 
authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  declared  that 
the  qualification  of  men  for  official  employ- 
ment depended  upon  an  adhesion  to  that 
measure.  No  man  was  ever  to  hold  office, 
or  to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament,  who  was 
not  a  sincere  reformer— that,  is  to  say, 
who  did  not  support  the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.  I  appeal 
to  every  gentleman  who  knows  anything 
of  the  matter,  whether,  though  not  a  for- 
mal, it  was  not  a  virtual,  understanding, 
that  the  Bill,  when  once  passed,  was  to 
be  regarded  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  as  the  settlement  of  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform.  So  long 
as  the  political  party  who  introduced 
that  settlement  upheld  it,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  would  have  been  wise 
or  politic  to  sanction  any  alteration. 
It  would  have  led  to  discussions,  pro- 
bably very  fruitless  of  results,  and  only 
encouraging  agitations  prejudicial  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  community.  But 
when  not  only  the  political  party  which 
introduced  the  Reform  Bill,  but  the  very 
statesman  who  framed,  modelled,  and 
ushered  it  into  the  House,  gives  up  his 
own  handiwork,  we  hold  ourselves  to  be 
perfectly  free  to  consider  the  question, 
without  reference  to  any  antecedents,  as 
to  whether  we  were  opposed  to  the  Bill 
in  1830  or  not,  without,  in  fact,  any  ref- 
erence to  the  past,  but  with  reference 
only  to  those  considerations  which  con- 
cern the  public  welfare. 

"  For  my  own  part,  sir,  I  entirely  pro- 
test against  what  is  popularly  under- 
stood as  the  principle  of  Finality.  All 
that  I  will  pledge  myself  to  do  is  to  op- 
pose any  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
which  has  for  its  object  merely  the  re- 
taining and  confirming  in  power  some 
political  section.  I  have  that  confidence 
in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  country, 
that  if  a  measure  werejnow  to  be  brought 
forward  which  had  that  limited  and  par- 


tial object,  I  believe  it  would  be  univer- 
sally scouted,  instead  of  creating  that 
enthusiasm  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
men sitting  on  the  Treasury  benches 
seem  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  contem- 
plate. Upon  that  ground  I  will  oppose 
any  measure  which  seems  intended  mere- 
ly to  displace  the  constitutional  influ- 
ence of  that  territorial  preponderance 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
best  security  for  our  liberties,  and  the 
best  means  of  retaining  that  confirmed 
and  permanent  character  which  the  in- 
stitutions in  the  history  of  the  country 
present." 

Among  the  Liberal  members  who 
attacked  Mr  Disraeli  on  the  score 
of  inconsistency  and  want  of  prin- 
ciple, Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  after- 
wards Lord  Llanover,  made  him- 
self conspicuous.  He  repeated  the 
old  story  of  support  applied  for  and 
received  f  romDanielO'  Connell  when 
Mr  Disraeli  paid  his  addresses  to 
the  constituency  of  High  Wy combe; 
and  was  rash  enough  to  affirm  that 
Mr  Dis-raeli's  object  in  seeking  elec- 
tion at  that  time  was,  that  he  might 
support  the  Whig  Keform  Bill,  of 
which  he  had  begun  to  speak  slight- 
ingly. These  calumnies  on  the 
part  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Marylebone  afford  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  sort  of  rhetoric  which  is  con- 
tinually made  use  of  to  blacken 
the  public  character  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  He 
shall  himself  refute  them  in  these 
pages,  as  he  refuted  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
some  eighteen  years  ago  : — 

"  T_he  honourable  baronet  is  entirely 
wrong  in  his  statement  in  saying  that  I 
was  a  candidate  for  any  place  when  the 
merits  of  the  Reform  Bill  were  in  ques- 
tion, because  it  was  then  passed.  I  have 
expressed  my  opinion  on  that  measure 
at  all  times  openly  ;  and  whatever  eccen- 
tricities of  opinion  I  may  have  exhibited, 
I  have  always  been  in  opposition,  and 
from  no  interested  motives,  to  the  Whigs. 
I  have  maintained  the  real  historical 
traditionary  Tory  policy  of  the  country ; 
and  when  I  saw  a  great  political  move- 
ment made  by  the  party  to  which  I  am 
attached — right  or  wrong — I  felt  it  my 
duty,  manfully  and  independently,  I 
hope,  to  express  my  opinion.  When  the 
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lleform  Bill  passed,  although  I  opposed 
the  Whig  settlement  of  that  question, 
yet  I  accepted  it,  because  it  had  been 
accepted  by  the  country.  But  the  hon- 
ourable Baronet  is  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
poses that  I  accepted  the  finality  of  that 
measure.  I  beg  to  deny  it.  I  deny  that 
]  ever  said  anything  in  this  House  or 
out  of  it,  upon  any  occasion,  which  could 
authorise  such  a  statement." 

From  the  division  on  the  second 
reading  of  Mr  Locke  King's  Bill, 
•;he  Tories,  for  the  most  part,  kept 
-iway,  and  the  Government  was 
beaten  in  consequence  by  not  less 
i  majority  than  48. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  that  in  consequence  of 
this  defeat  Lord  John  resigned ; 
that  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stan- 
ley, was  sent  for  ;  that,  distrusting 
the  strength  of  his  own  party  to 
maintain  a  Tory  Government  in 
office,  he  made  overtures  to  the 
leading  Peelites,  which  were  reject- 
ed ;  and  that  declining,  thereupon, 
to  propose  a  Cabinet  for  the  Queen's 
acceptance,  Lord  John  resumed  of- 
fice. Having  thus  brought  Lord 
John  back  to  Downing  Street,  the 
Tories  felt  themselves  bound,  if 
possible,  to  keep  him  there.  They 
joined  him  in  resisting  Mr  King's 
motion  at  a  future  stage,  which  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  216.  They 
did  so,  however,  in  the  person  of 
their  leader,  with  greater  caution 
than  before ;  Mr  Disraeli  going  out 
of  his  way  to  explain  that,  though 
adverse  to  this  particular  mode  of 
extending  the  franchise,  he  was  not 
adverse  to  extension  itself.  But 
neither  their  triumph,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  in  this  instance,  nor  the 
support  rendered  to  them  by  Mr 
Disraeli  in  modifying  the  Jew  Bill, 
could  avail  to  breathe  new  vigour 
into  their  fading  energies.  Their 
refusal  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  Ireland  was  sustained  by  a  miser- 
able majority  of  nine.  They  car- 
ried the  grant  to  Maynooth  by  two 
votes  only,  Mr  Disraeli  declining 
to  vote  at  all  on  this  latter  occasion, 
as  he  likewise  did  when  the  future 
of  the  Scottish  Universities  came 
under  discussion.  It  was  a  prin- 


ciple with  him,  while  leading  the 
Opposition,  to  remain  neutral  when 
he  could  not  support  his  party.  But 
he  did  his  party  excellent  service 
by  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
when  the  House  was  in  committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  inhabited- 
house  duty.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  permit  the  transfer- 
ence to  these  pages  of  more  than 
the  merest  outline  of  the  principle 
advocated  in  that  speech,  because  we 
hold  it  to  be  the  only  one  on  which 
an  equitable  system  of  taxation 
can  be  rested.  His  theory  is  this — 
that  whatever  anomalies  may  be 
allowable  in  temporary  expedients, 
such  as  the  income-tax  when  first 
proposed  confessedly  was,  perma- 
nent taxation,  whether  it  be  direct 
or  indirect,  must,  to  be  equitable, 
reach  all  classes.  Our  readers  who 
may  be  desirous  of  giving  further 
consideration  to  the  subject  will 
find  the  address  to  which  we  allude 
at  page  1411  of  the  fourth  vol.  of 
'Hansard'  for  1851.  And  such  of 
them  as  profess  to  be  followers  of 
Mr  Gladstone  will  doubtless  read 
it  with  the  more  attention  when 
they  learn  that,  whether  convinced 
by  it  or  otherwise,  Mr  Gladstone 
went,  when  the  division  was  taken, 
into  the  same  gallery  with  the 
author  of  the  argument. 

From  debates  so  damaging  and 
divisions  so  little  satisfactory,  the 
recess  set  the  Government  free, 
though  not,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
from  disunion  and  strife  among 
themselves.  Members  were  in  full 
swing  with  their  autumnal  sports 
when  the  astounding  announce- 
ment came  upon  them  that  Lord 
John  had  given  Lord  Palmerston 
his  dismissal.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  the  proceeding,  besides  being 
vague  in  themselves,  tended  only 
to  produce  the  persuasion  that 
something  more  was  meant  than 
met  the  ear.  And  so  it  was  felt 
to  be  when,  on  the  reassembling 
of  Parliament  in  February  1852, 
Lord  John  and  Lord  Palmerston 
each  favoured  the  House  with 
his  explanation.  The  statement 
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of  the  Minister  and  ex -Minister 
amounted  to  this  —  that  they 
could  not  agree  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  relations  of 
the  country  with  foreign  powers 
ought  to  be  maintained,  and  that, 
their  strife  growing  bitter,  the 
weakest  of  the  combatants,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  went  to  the 
wall.  Enough,  however,  was  said 
to  afford  to  Mr  Disraeli  the  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  he  took  advan- 
tage, to  expose  and  condemn  the 
wretched  principle  on  which  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country  were 
managed,  which,  conciliating  neither 
of  the  great  parties  on  the  Conti- 
nent, left  England  without  an  ally 
among  the  friends  either  of  revolu- 
tion or  of  absolutism. 

Ever  since  Lord  John  recanted 
in  the  matter  of  finality,  a  con- 
viction took  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
regain  his  ascendancy  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country,  by  himself  pro- 
posing a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
reform.  The  justice  of  that  con- 
viction was  made  manifest  with  the 
least  possible  delay;  for  on  the  9th 
of  February,  as  soon  indeed  as 
the  routine  business  of  Parliament 
would  allow,  he  asked  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  the  right 
of  voting  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  bill  was  not  then 
ready  to  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
but  the  Minister  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  the  chief  provisions 
to  be  included  in  it,  which  were 
these  : — "  The  franchise  was  to  be 
reduced  in  counties  to  £20  rated 
value,  in  boroughs  to  £5  rated 
value.  The  franchise  was  to  be 
extended  to  all  persons,  whether 
in  counties  or  boroughs,  who  paid 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  40s.  a- 
year ;  and  all  boroughs  having  less 
than  500  electors  were  to  be  grouped 
with  neighbouring  towns  —  the 
number  of  such  boroughs  being 
estimated  at  67." 

We  particularly  request  our  read- 
ers to  bear  in  mind  the  provisions 
of  this  Reform  Bill — the  first  since 


1831  that  was  proposed  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown — and  to  take  notice  of 
the  terms  in  which  Mr  Disraeli  ex- 
pressed himself  concerning  it.  Jus- 
tice will  not  be  done  to  either 
party  in  the  State  if  these  incidents 
be  overlooked,  or,  which  is  still 
more  likely  to  follow,  if  the  stu- 
died misrepresentations  of  the  Libe- 
ral press  be  allowed  to  obscure  them. 
Lord  John's  scheme  of  1852  resem- 
bles the  measure  which  the  pre- 
sent Government  succeeded  in  car- 
rying last  year  far  more  closely,  in 
more  points  than  one,  than  it  re- 
sembles that  proposed  in  1866  by 
Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Bright.  The 
grouping  of  small  boroughs  with 
neighbouring  towns  is  common  to 
both.  They  equally  connect  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  with 
the  discharge  of  certain  duties  to 
the  State.  They  differ  only  in  this, 
that  Mr  Disraeli's  measure  enables 
all  ratepayers  in  boroughs  to  ex- 
ercise the  franchise  whatever  be 
the  value  of  the  premises  which 
they  occupy,  whereas  Lord  John 
drew  a  hard-and-fast  line  below 
which  the  franchise  should  be  re- 
fused to  householders.  The  lower- 
ing of  the  county  franchise  from 
a  £50  to  a  £20,  to  a  £12  or  £10 
•  rating,  we  regard  as  quite  unimpor- 
tant. The  principle  of  rating  is 
observed  in  each  case ;  and  the 
restriction  of  the  franchise  with- 
in certain  limits  in  the  value 
of  occupancy  is  an  arrangement 
founded  on  the  principle  estab- 
lished in  1832.  How  far  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  work  hon- 
estly and  fairly  the  40s.  direct  tax- 
ation franchise  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say  ;  but  the  principle  is  certain- 
ly as  little  objectionable  as  that  of 
the  lodger  franchise,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  not  more  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Ministers  than  to 
her  Majesty's  present  Opposition. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  next 
the  line  which  Mr  Disraeli  took  in 
dealing  with  the  ministerial  pro- 
posal. He  objected,  first  to  the 
time  allowed  for  considering  the 
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scheme,  only  fourteen  days — to  be 
da  ted,  too,  not  from  the  introduction 
of  the  measure,  because  the  bill,  as 
we  have  just  explained,  was  not  yet 
in  the  hands  of  members,  but  from 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  February, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  explained 
its  probable  contents.  He  next 
took  exception  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  itself,  though  guardedly. 
"  I  confess,"  he  said,  "  so  far  as 
I  can  form  an  opinion, — but  indeed 
I  do  not  feel  authorised,  until  the 
bill  is  in  my  hands,  to  give  an 
opinion,  but  my  impression  is  that 
the  bill  is  one  of  very  questionable 
propriety.  The  noble  Lord  has  on 
several  occasions  dilated  on  the 
propriety  of  settling  great  questions 
in  moments  of  comparative  calm 
and  tranquillity.  I  agree  with  him. 
I  think  it  is  wise  in  a  statesman, 
if  he  has  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance to  grapple  with,  that  he  should 
attempt  it  in  moments  of  tran- 
quillity ;  but  he  is  bound  to  deal 
•with  it,  so  that  the  settlement  may 
be — I  will  not  say  final,  for  that  is 
not  an  epithet  suitable  to  human 
legislation — but  permanent.  So 
f  ir  as  I  can  now  form  an  opinion, 
]  do  not  think  the  measure  brought 
forward  by  the  noble  Lord  in  that 
sense  a  very  statesmanlike  measure. 
What  is  the  great  object  of  the  £5 
franchise  ?  That  we  should  admit 
the  working  classes  to  the  exercise 
<  >f  the  suffrage.  I  have  always  been 
the  advocate  of  an  industrial  fran- 
chise ;  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
this  £5  franchise  will  act  in  this 
way.  I  am  not  by  any  means  clear 
that  there  was  no  measure  better 
litted  for  this  purpose,  no  arrange- 
ment more  appropriate  and  more 
calculated  to  effect  this  end,  than 
merely  lowering  the  amount  on 
which  the  suffrage  depends."  Then, 
;if  ter  glancing  at  the  opportunities 
afforded  of  jobbing  intentionally, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  process  of 
grouping,  he  goes  on  : — "I  have  thus 
expressed  what  I  really  feel  in  this 
matter.  I  feel,  so  far  as  the  said 
conditions  referred  to  go,  that  I 
am  not  prepared  on  those  grounds 


to  interpose  any  obstruction  to  the 
bill  of  the  noble  Lord.  On  the 
greater  ground  I  shall  reserve  my 
opinion.  I  have  much  hesitation 
as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing 
any  measure  at  all  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  have  my  doubts,  too, 
whether  the  measure  introduced  is 
of  that  deep  and  comprehensive 
character  required.  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  question  of  this  kind  should 
be  maturely  considered  before  it  is 
decided  upon,  and  that  all  mea- 
sures for  the  adjustment  of  the 
franchise  should  be  of  a  permanent 
character.  Indeed,  the  noble  Lord 
himself  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this 
principle.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  House  or  the 
country,  or  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self, as  a  statesman,  that  every 
year  he  should  be  altering  the 
franchise  in  Ireland.  I  think, 
too,  if  the  noble  Lord  had  only  suf- 
ficiently considered  that  subject,  he 
would  not  be  in  the  singular  posi- 
tion of  having  twelve  months  ago 
brought  forward  a  Reform  Bill  for 
Ireland,  which  he  now  acknow- 
ledges is  incapable  of  carrying  out 
its  object."  Can  any  man,  with  a 
judgment  not  blinded  by  prejudice, 
read  these  sentences,  and  others 
like  them,  which  we  shall  yet  have 
occasion  to  quote,  without  being 
satisfied  that,  from  the  hour  when 
the  conviction  took  possession  of  his 
mind  that  a  new  Reform  Bill  was 
inevitable,  Mr  Disraeli  never  con- 
templated any  other  settlement  of 
that  question,  than  that  which  it 
has  been  his  privilege  to  effect  ?  In 
his  view  of  the  case,  it  was  not  the 
ownership  of  property  but  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties,  and  especi- 
ally the  contribution  to  the  burdens 
of  the  State,  which  could  alone  en- 
title, morally  as  well  as  politically, 
the  individual  so  contributing  to 
the  privileges  of  the  franchise. 
This  was  the  practical  application 
of  the  old  principle,  that  there 
should  be  no  taxation  without  re- 
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presentation ;  nor.  by  an  obviously 
just  conversion  of  the  terms,  any 
representation  without  taxation. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  oldest  and 
most  constitutional  of  all  taxations 
is  that  which  goes  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  poor  and  the  protection 
of  person  and  property,  so  to  all  rate- 
payers the  right  or  privilege  of  the 
franchise  ought  in  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  to  be  extended.  Men 
trained  in  the  school  of  modern 
legislation  are  not  brought  to  this 
conclusion  either  easily  or  soon.  It 
took  the  leader  of  the  Tories  many 
years  to  make  even  his  own  follow- 
ers understand  that  such  is  the  real 
Tory  view  of  this  constitutional 
question;  and  if  the  lesson  was 
thus  hardly  learned  by  friends,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  enemies  were 
slow  to  receive  and  prompt  to  mis- 
represent it.  Through  good  report 
and  evil,  however,  Mr  Disraeli  held 
his  course,  accepting  as  much  as 
time  or  circumstances  brought  with- 
in his  reach,  and  slowly  but  surely 
working  up  to  the  issue  which  has 
at  length  been  attained.  That  the 
democracy,  headed  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  Mr  Bright,  may  succeed, 
sooner  or  later,  in  breaking  down 
this  wall  of  defence  for  the  consti- 
tution, we  are  far  from  pretending  to 
deny ;  but  if  they  do  succeed,  they 
will  succeed  at  the  expense  of  every- 
thing which  we  have  learned  to  re- 
gard as  worth  fighting  for.  We 
may  in  this  case  say  farewell  to  the 
good  old  English  monarchy,  and  to 
a  state  of  society  which,  with  some 
defects,  confers  a  larger  share  of 
happiness  on  all  who  live  under  it 
than  any  which  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  That  aristocracy  of  which 
Mr  Disraeli  speaks,  those  estates 
of  the  realm  which  keep  the  realm 
itself  on  a  solid  foundation,  will  all 
be  swept  away,  and  England,  in  its 
Americanised  condition,  must  be- 
come a  thousand  times  more  intoler- 
able as  the  home  of  enlightened 
men  than  America  itself,  because 
America  possesses  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent of  territory,  into  which  the 
discontented  among  her  inhabit- 


ants may  retire,  whereas  England 
is  of  limited  extent,  and  must  there- 
fore become,  when  law  and  order 
have  lost  their  authority,  a  mere 
scene  of  strife  and  confiscation  re- 
peated over  and  over  again. 

Lord  John  Russell's  attempt  to 
carry  a  second  Reform  Bill  came, 
as  we  need  hardly  say,  to  nothing. 
In  dismissing  Lord  Palmerstonfrom 
the  Queen's  Councils  he  had  cast 
out  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of 
his  own  Administration.  He  felt 
this  so  strongly  that,  being  defeated 
on  a  point  in  his  Militia  Bill  which, 
under  any  other  circumstances, 
might  have  been  treated,  and  would 
have  been  fairly  treated,  as  unim- 
portant, he  at  once  resigned,  de- 
claring at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  not,  as  a  private  member  of 
Parliament,  endeavour  to  carry  his 
great  measure  to  a  second  reading. 
Lord  Derby  was,  upon  this,  sent 
for.  He  undertook  to  form  a  Ca- 
binet, and  succeeded ;  whereupon 
Mr  Disraeli  received  the  just  reward 
of  his  services,  being  appointed  per 
saltum  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  to 
the  new  Ministry  little  considera- 
tion would  be  shown,  and  that  each 
section  of  the  Liberal  Opposition 
was  determined  to  press  upon  the 
Government  its  own  crotchets.  On 
the  25th  of  March  Mr  Hume  re- 
newed his  motion  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  to  which  he  de- 
sired to  admit  "  every  man  of  full 
age,  and  not  subject  to  any  mental 
or  legal  disability,  who  shall  have 
been  the  resident  occupier  of  a  house, 
or  of  part  of  a  house,  as  a  lodger, 
for  twelve  months,  and  shall  have 
been  duly  rated  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  for  that  time."  Mr  Hume 
marred  his  own  work  by  cumber- 
ing it  with  provisions  for  taking 
the  vote  by  ballot,  for  limiting  the 
duration  of  parliaments  to  three 
years,  and  rendering  the  proportion 
of  representatives  more  consistent 
with  the  amount  of  population  and 
property.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
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Government  to  accede  to  the  three 
latter  of  these  propositions  ;  and  to 
the  iormer  Mr  Disraeli  objected,  be- 
cause the  data  on  which  it  rested 
were  erroneous.  He  showed,  in- 
deed, by  quotations  from  public 
documents  and  private  correspond- 
ence, that  the  ballot  afforded  no 
protection  in  the  State  of  New 
York  against  bribery  and  intimida- 
tion, and  proved  to  demonstration 
that,  except  where  universal  suf- 
frage prevails,  the  ballot  can  only 
create  an  oligarchy  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious kind.  "But  I  will  not," 
he  continued,  "  do  them  (Mr  Hume 
and  his  supporters)  the  injustice  of 
believing  that  they  sincerely  desire 
to  invest  what  they  style  the  pre- 
sent limited  constituencies  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  irresponsibility 
con  f erred  by  voting  by  ballot.  They 
have  always  argued  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  is  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  adoption  of  the  ballot, 
and  I  am  sure  they  do  not  intend 
to  gainsay  that  opinion  now.  But 
the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere, 
unless  that  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise be  universal.  Where  shall  it 
be  drawn  1  If  you  say  I  do  not 
want  to  draw  a  line  anywhere ;  if 
you  tell  us,  as  my  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Montrose 
told  the  House  he  did  last  session, 
namely,  submitted  to  modify  his 
own  views  in  deference  to  those  of 
other  persons,  with  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  assistance ;  if  you 
adopt  what  is  called  in  common 
parlance  universal  suffrage,  without 
which,  so  far  as  political  justice  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  establish  the  ballot,  because,  if 
you  have  the  ballot  with  a  limited 
constituency,  you  commit  a  greater 
injustice  upon  the  unenfranchised 
classes ;  but  if  you  have  universal 
suffrage  you  come  to  a  new  consti- 
tution—  a  constitution  commonly 
called  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple; you  come  to  that  constitution, 
in  short,  so  much  spoken  of,  so  often 
panegyrised  by  the  reforming  and 
Liberal  members  of  this  House — the 
constitution  of  America.  But  the 


sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  the 
constitution  of  England;  for,  wisely 
modified  as  that  monarchy  may  be, 
the  constitution  of  England  is  the 
sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria." 

Again  the  speaker  guarded  him- 
self, as  on  all  similar  occasions  he 
took  care  to  do,  against  being  sup- 
posed to  be  hostile,  either  as  an  in- 
dividual or  a  party  leader,  to  change 
of  every  kind.  "  I  will  tell  the 
honourable  gentleman  what  we  are 
opposed  to.  We  are  adverse  to  all 
crude  and  unnecessary  proposals, 
founded  on  such  erroneous  calcula- 
tions as  the  present.  .  .  .  What 
we  are  opposed  to  is,  tampering 
with  the  depository  of  political 
power  —  constant  changing  and 
shifting  of  the  depository  of  politi- 
cal power — as  the  most  injurious 
thing  to  a  country  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. You  may  talk  of  tampering 
with  the  currency,  and  there  are  few 
worse  things ;  but  that  which  is 
worse  is,  tampering  with  the  con- 
stituency of  England.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  change,  let  it  be  a  change 
called  for  by  clear  necessity,  and 
one  which  is  calculated  to  give  gen- 
eral— I  will  not  say  final,  but  gen- 
eral and  permanent  satisfaction." 

Still  more  explicit  were  his 
declarations  in  resisting  Mr  Locke 
King's  renewed  effort  to  bring 
down  the  franchise  in  counties  to 
the  same  level  with  the  franchise 
in  boroughs. 

"  Sir,  I  think  that  the  question 
must  be  viewed  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  that  which  is  suggested 
by  the  proposition  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  the  member  for 
East  Surrey.  But  I  have  also 
another  objection  to  this  bill.  I 
have  often  said  to  this  House — I 
repeat  it  now,  as  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  deep  and  sincere 
conviction  on  my  part  —  that  I 
think  in  the  construction  of  that 
memorable  law,  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  there  was  a  very  great 
deficiency,  which  consisted  in  a 
want  of  due  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  the  working-classes  to  the 
franchise ;  and  I  own  that  I  was 
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very  glad,  on  a  recent  occasion,  to 
hear  the  noble  Lord,  the  author  of 
that  same  Reform  Act,  acknow- 
ledge that  my  observations  had 
induced  him  to  hold  the  same 
opinion  —  an  opinion  which  he 
certainly  did  not  at  the  time 
consider  with  much  favour.  And 
if  there  be  that  great  deficiency  in 
our  system  of  representation,  I 
assuredly  cannot  understand  how 
this  measure,  or  the  other  mea- 
sures on  the  same  subject  which 
have  been  so  frequently  proposed, 
are  at  all  to  meet  the  deficiencies. 
Under  our  old  system  —  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  freemen — the  po- 
litical rights  of  the  labourer  were 
acknowledged  by  the  constitu- 
tion. We  virtually  destroyed  those 
rights." 

Successful  on  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  Mr  Disraeli, 
in  bringing  forward  his  Budget, 
exposed  himself  to  an  attack  from 
Mr  Milner  Gibson,  which,  how- 
ever, he  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  repelling.  The  Budget  was, 
indeed,  of  the  most  unpretending 
kind.  It  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise ;  because  he  who  had  never 
before  served  the  Crown,  even  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  found  him- 
self all  at  once  overladen  with  the 
responsibilities  of  finance  minister. 
He  took  office,  too,  in  the  very 
height  of  the  parliamentary  ses- 
sion, when  time  and  leisure  care- 
fully to  consider  both  the  wants  of 
the  country  and  the  best  means 
of  supplying  them  were  wanting. 
What  could  he  do?  Only  that 
which  he  did.  He  adopted  as  his 
own  the  general  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  as  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement renewed  the  income- 
tax  for  the  year.  He  became  at 


once,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
object  of  vituperation  and  affected 
scorn  to  the  Liberals.  Among 
others,  Mr  Milner  Gibson  assailed 
him  for  not  proposing  a  reduction 
of  the  paper  duty,  and,  making 
the  proposition  himself,  put  the 
new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  his  defence.  The  defence  was 
candid  and  able.  He  had  voted 
on  a  former  occasion  for  the  reduc- 
tion now  demanded,  but  for  rea- 
sons which  no  longer  operated. 
The  Whig  Government,  though 
making  reference  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  to  the  distress 
which  prevailed  among  agricul- 
turists, had  refused,  when  called 
upon,  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  such  distress.  He  had  pressed 
them  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  revenue  to  its  relief,  and 
been  defeated.  He  therefore  joined 
Mr  Milner  Gibson  in  his  attack 
upon  the  paper  duty,  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  leave  so  large  a 
sum  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  own 
pleasure  by  an  Administration  in 
which  he  had  no  confidence.  But 
circumstances  were  changed;  and 
with  a  change  of  circumstances  lie 
claimed  the  right  to  change  his 
mode  of  action.  Mr  Disraeli  re- 
tained the  paper  duty  by  a  majority 
of  88,  Mr  Gladstone  speaking  in 
favour  of  the  Government,  but 
absenting  himself  from  the  divi- 
sion. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue 
any  further  the  details  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  Government  passed  a 
militia  law — the  same  which  still 
continues  in  force — obtained  the 
necessary  supplies,  and  in  due 
time  dissolved.  What  followed 
upon  the  dissolution  will  be  given 
in  a  future  paper. 
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THE    TKUE    IRISH    GRIEVANCE. 

DOWN,  down  with  the  Church  that  in  Ireland  is  planted  ! 
Such  a  leafless  old  trunk  isn't  wished  for  or  wanted  : 
Yes,  down  with  the  Church ;  but  perhaps  you  may  find 
That  a  grievance  much  greater  is  looming  behind ; 
'Tis  that  Irishmen  deem  it  a  deep  degradation 
To  be  counted  a  part  of  a  Protestant  Nation. 


A  Protestant  Nation  1  a  heretic  crew  ! 
Who  will  not  give  the  Pope  or  the  Devil  his  due  : 
Who  profess  an  allegiance  that  never  shall  falter 
To  a  Protestant  Throne,  and  a  Protestant  Altar  : 
JTis  an  infamous  badge  of  a  base  subjugation 
To  be  counted  a  part  of  this  Protestant  Nation. 


The  Church  is  no  burden,  these  Protestants  say ; 
It  don't  press  on  the  poor,  'tis  the  landlords  that  pay  : 
'Tis  maintained  by  a  tithe  out  of  Protestants'  lands  ; — 
But  then  what  brought  the  soil  into  Protestant  hands  ? 
Ay,  there  is  the  rub  !  that's  the  true  botheration, 
To  be  born  on  the  soil  of  a  Protestant  Nation. 


How  blest  was  our  Isle  when  entirely  our  own, 
In  the  days  before  Luther  and  Calvin  were  known  ! 
Oh  !  if  Thomas-a-Becket  had  had  his  own  way, 
And  the  Eighth  of  their  Harrys  had  never  held  sway  ; 
If  King  James  at  the  Boyne  hadn't  come  to  vexation, 
We  might  ne'er  have  been  part  of  a  Protestant  Nation. 


But  the  Hour  is  at  hand,  and  we've  hit  on  the  Man 

Who  will  finish  the  job  that  St  Patrick  began  : 

When  the  nests  are  dismantled,  the  birds  will  soon  flit, 

And  even  Ulster  herself  will  have  notice  to  quit : 

The  Queen — in  our  hearts  may  her  virtues  enthrone  her- 

But  we  fain  would  get  rid  of  each  Protestant  Owner. 
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The  Money, — though  nothing  is  fixed  on  at  present, — 

Will  do  good  to  the  Priest,  if  it  don't  to  the  Peasant : 

; Twill  be  easily  spent  upon  Catholic  schools, 

Where  the  Priest  both  the  school,  and  the  Schoolmaster,  rules  ; 

While  the  churches  and  glebes,  without  much  hesitation, 

Will  enrich,  as  they  ought,  the  True  Church  of  the  Nation. 


Then  join  all  good  Paddies,  harmonious  and  hearty, 
In  three  cheers  for  the  Pope  and  the  Liberal  Party  ; 
And  if  any  false  Liberals  drive  him  from  Rome, 
May  his  Holiness  here  find  a  refuge  and  home  ; 
Where  with  Cardinals  round  him  in  full  Convocation, 
He  may  sit  and  defy  every  Protestant  Nation. 
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"  Gaudeo  edepol,  si  quid  propter  me  tibi  evenit  honi. 
Nam  ilia  cum  te  ad  se  vocabat,  ine  esse  eredidit." 

CHAPTER  I. — INTRODUCTORY. 


Is  it  not  an  accepted  article  of 
the  popular  creed,  that  no  two 
objects  in  nature  exactly  resemble 
one  another] 

I  am  not  going  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  that  belief;  I  am 
not  going  to  inquire  what  laborious 
wielder  of  the  *  Novum  Organon ' 
undertook  to  establish  it ;  I  only 
ask  if  we  do  not  regard  it  as  an 
irrefragable  axiom,  that  Nature,  in 
all  her  efforts  of  creative  power, 
iTom  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
does  not  repeat  herself  1 

I  started  in  life  with  this  im- 
pression. I  rejoiced  in  it.  I  de- 
best  monotony,  and  here  was  a 
high  enough  sanction  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  dislike.  I  now 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  public  in  general,  that  this 
axiom  is  a  humbug.  I  denounce  it 
as  a  fallacy — as  a  dream  dreamed 
in  a  fool's  paradise  (from  which  I 
have  been  wakened) — as  a  swindle, 
a  snare,  and  a  delusion,  in  at  least 
one  most  important  instance.  It 
will  be  conceded,  I  presume,  that 
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any  given  man  is,  to  himself  at  all 
events,  a  most  important  natural 
object;  and  therefore,  without  of- 
fending against  the  laws  of  mo- 
desty, I  may  say  that  I  myself  am 
the  eminent  instance  in  which 
Nature  appears  to  have  deviated 
from  her  rule. 

If  she  were  to  be  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  inconsistency,  she  might 
plead  that  her  scheme  would  fall 
to  the  ground  if  she  became  monot- 
onous or  uniform  in  any  respect. 

Let  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  argument ;  but  then,  why 
select  me  as  the  exception  ]  I  yield 
to  none  in  my  devotion  to  her  and 
all  her  works.  She  has  no  fonder 
or  more  dutiful  son  ;  was  it  well, 
was  it  fitting,  then,  to  make  a  step- 
child of  me  1  to  exempt  me  from 
the  privileges  common  to  all  her 
other  offspring,  and  even  largely 
to  curtail  the  value  of  my  per- 
sonal identity  by  giving  me  a 
"double"? 

Some  one  is  sure  to  say,  "  What 
is  a  "  double "  ?  Some  people 
2L 
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have  a  nagging  and  unappeasable 
thirst  for  definitions ;  so,  to  pre- 
vent delay  in  limine,  let  me  at  once 
define  him  as  "  a  second  edition, 
exact  copy,  or  co-existing  counter- 
part of  another  man." 

The  above-mentioned  dogma  has 
hitherto  regarded  his  existence 
as  fabulous — as  the  myth  of  the 
bard  or  the  playful  fancy  of  the 
dramatist — like  the  Menaechmi  of 
Plautus,  the  Dromios  and  the  An- 
tipholi  of  Shakespeare,  the  Dios- 
curi of  the  ancient  classics,  passim, 
and  the  Corsican  Brothers  of  our 
own  Dion  Boucicault.  But  my 
"  double "  individually  is  an  en- 
tity in  very  truth — a  solid,  prosaic 
captain  of  the  Heaviest  Dragoons, 
standing  six  feet  and  one  inch  in 
his  stockings,  decidedly  "  inclined 
to  embonpoint"  with  a  florid  com- 
plexion and  Judas -coloured  hair, 
boisterous  red  whiskers,  pale  eyes, 
a  gigantic  imperial,  pump-handle 
nose,  a  mouth  like  to  a  Gothic 
gurgoyle,  and  a  facial  angle  in- 
stantly suggestive  of  "  the  com- 
panion and  the  friend  of  man." 

That  is  what  my  "  double "  is. 
Confound  him ! 

Malevolent  reader,  you  are  not 
likely  to  lose  this  chance  of  mak- 
ing "  a  very  palpable  hit."  I  can 
hear  you  say  (Oh !  "  petulanti 
splene  cachinno ") — I  can  hear 
you  say,  "Here,  then,  you  have 
also  presented  us  with  your  own 
portrait ! " 

And  I  suppose  I  must  sorrow- 
fully admit  it.  I  used  to  read 
myself  differently,  as  on  this  wise — 

"A  Captain" — not,  O  ye  gods  ! 
a  "  Heavy  "—"  a  Captain  of  Fusi- 
leers,  standing  six  feet  and  one 
inch  in  my  stockings ;  of  a  grand, 
full,  military  figure ;  warm,  manly 
complexion ;  auburn  hair ;  luxu- 
riant ditto  whiskers ;  cold,  grey, 
intellectual  eyes ;  nose  large,  in- 
deed, but  commanding ;  mouth 
wide,  but  gracious  ;  and  a  fore- 
head expressing  a  character  full  of 
bland  and  Christian  attributes." 

An  inner  emotion  of  my  soul 
Jells  me  that  the  latter  is  my  true 


description,  but  the  concurrent 
evidence  of  many  men  leads  me  to 
believe  that,  to  the  grosser  vision  of 
the  rest  of  my  species,  I  appear  in 
the  former  likeness.  Perhaps  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two  portraits  ;  it  is  possible  that 
personal  enmity  may  have  impart- 
ed to  the  former  some  dash  of  car- 
icature, and  that  a  well-grounded 
self-esteem  may  have  limned  the 
latter  more  favourably  than  is 
quite  consistent  with  facts ;  it  is 
possible,  I  say,  but  let  it  pass. 

Robert  Burns  breathed  an  infam- 
ous aspiration,  on  behalf  of  all  man- 
kind, that  the  Powers  above  might 
endow  them  with  the  faculty  of  see- 
ing themselves  as  others  see  them. 

"  Evertere  domos  totas,  optantibus  Spsis, 
Dl  faciles." 

True,  but  I  never  commissioned 
Burns  or  any  one  else  to  prefer  such 
an  absurd  request.  I  would  that 
he  had  left  it  alone,  or  spoken  for 
himself. 

The  gods,  however,  with  a  facil- 
ity which  I  cannot  but  deplore, 
have  heard  his  prayer  in  my  case, 
so  a  pleasant  dream  is  dissolved, 
and  I  awake  a  humbled,  miserable 
man. 

But  keen  though  the  pain  of 
such  a  disenchantment  may  be,  the 
possession  of  a  "  double  "  supplies 
me  with  a  heavier  grievance  still. 

What  I  do  complain  of,  and  de- 
clare to  be  too  intolerably  burden- 
some for  human  patience,  are  the 
perpetual  mistakes  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  this  man  and  myself  which 
are  made  by  my  most  intimate 
friends  and  relatives  —  mistakes 
that  have  already  landed  me  in  most 
compromising  situations,  and  in- 
volved me  in  not  a  few  social  and 
domestic  imbroglios. 

How  would  you — how  would 
any  one  of  a  respectable  walk  and 
conversation,  with  a  stake  in  the 
country  and  a  character  to  lose, 
like  things  of  this  sort  1 

One  day  last  season,  in  a  Lon- 
don drawing-room  where  a  party 
was  assembled  before  dinner,  see- 
ing a  man  enter  whom  I  knew  very 
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well,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing everywhere,  I  tried  to  shake 
hands  with  him;  whereupon  he 
(he-  was  an  ass,  of  course)  placed 
his  hands  ostentatiously  behind  his 
back,  and  elevating  his  voice  so 
as  to  attract  every  one's  attention, 
bawled  out, — 

''No,  sir!  certainly  not;  you 
shan't  know  me  one  day  and  cut 
me  the  next ;  my  name  is  Baxter  " 
(a  slightly  irrelevant  statement), 
"  and  no  man  shall  patronise  me." 

"My  dear  Baxter "  I  began. 

"  Don't  '  dear  Baxter '  me,  sir ; " 
and  seeing  the  idiot  was  going  to 
make  a  scene  of  it  before  the  la- 
dies, I  suggested  the  possibility  of 
a  mistake,  and  the  propriety  of  de- 
ferring explanations.  During  din- 
ner the  flaming  eyes  of  Baxter 
scorched  me  with  looks  of  scorn 
and  indignation ;  and  afterwards, 
when  explanations  came  off,  I 
found  I  was  accused  of  having  bru- 
tally cut  him  in  the  Park  that  day, 
and  of  having  sworn  with  ferocious 
expletives  that  I  had  never  seen 
him  before.  Here  I  proved  an 
alibi,  and  told  the  sad  tale  of  my 
"  double";  but  a  man  can't  spend 
the  whole  of  his  London  season 
proving  alibis  and  telling  long 
yarns  about  his  "double."  Can 
he1 

There  is  also  a  slight  inconven- 
ience in  such  a  scene  as  the  fol- 
lowing— it  ruffles  the  temper  and 
acts  injuriously  on  the  digestive  or- 
guns: — One  day  last  week  I  was 
sauntering  up  Pall  Mall  with 
a  couple  of  friends,  quiet  and  re- 
fined men  like  myself,  when  we 
were  startled  by  a  loud  human 
bellow  from  behind,  and  imme- 
diately after  I  sustained  a  shock 
between  the  shoulders  which  near- 
ly upset  me.  Turning  round,  I 
found  a  bearded  and  perfectly 
colonial -looking  person  standing 
with  outstretched  paw,  and  a  face 
full  of  affectionate  recognition,  and 
glowing  with  tropical  if  not  alco- 
holic tints.  My  face  was  vacant. 

"What,  Dolly!"  the  monster 
roared,  clutching  my  hand.  "My 


own  old  Dolly-Wallah  !  It  does  my 
heart  good  to  see  you — how  are  all 
the  other  jolly  old  Patagonians  ? " 
and  with  his  other  paw  he  began 
to  hammer  me  about  the  region  of 
the  liver,  which  with  me  is  a  ten- 
der organ.  "  Oh  !  d-d-d-don't,"  I 
cried,  doubled  up  with  pain. 

"  Yes,  I  will,  plumed  warrior  of 
Attock!  Yes,  I  will,  wild  bird  of 
the  MofFussil,"  and  he  did,  heartily. 

"  D — n  it,  sir,  you  must  be  mad," 
I  gasped. 

"  As  a  dancing  dervish,  mad  with 
joy  at  seeing  old  Dolly  again.  Do 
you  remember  the  Grampus  ? "  and 
he  went  on  hammering  me. 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  remember 
Grampus,  or  Dolly,  or  Wolly,  or 
Patagonia,  or  any  of  your  cursed 
low  friends.  It's  not  my  line. 
You're  evidently  from  India  —  I 
never  was  there.  You've  got  sun- 
stroke, I  suppose,  or  something ; 
but,  by  Jove,  if  you  don't  let  my 
liver  alone,  I'll  call  the  police." 

There  was  quite  a  little  crowd  by 
this  time,  and  my  quiet  and  re- 
fined friends  might  be  observed  in 
the  distance  walking  rapidly  off 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"  Oh  !  I  see,"  said  my  assailant, 
suddenly  assuming  an  air  of  digni- 
fied hauteur,  "we're  too  fine  to 
recognise  an  indigo-planter  in  Pall 
Mall,  although  we  knew  the  way  to 
his  bungalow  pretty  well  in  Kohil- 
cund,  and  didn't  mind  punishing 
his  brandy -pawnee  and  cheroots, 
or  borrowing  his  horses,  or  calling 
him  '  Jack ; ;  that  was  in  the  north- 
west provinces,  but  here  it's  another 
thing — here  we  must  be  discreet ; 
we're  in  London  now  and  swells, 
and  we  must  forget.  Oh  yes  !  we 
must  forget." 

"  Upon  my  life,  sir,  this  is  too  in- 
tolerable" (he  was  gesticulating  and 
talking  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice.) 
"  It's  quite  evident  you  forget 
yourself.  If  you're  mad,  why  the 
deuce  don't  you  go  to  Han  well? 
If  you're  drunk,  why  don't  you 
go  and  sleep  it  off]  You've  hurt 
my  back  and  my  liver,  and  you're 
making  a  scene  in  the  street  with 
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a  total  stranger ;  but,  if  you  don't 
leave  off,  I'll  give  you  in  charge.  I 
swear  I  will !  " 

"  Total  stranger  !  I  like  that.  I 
suppose  you'll  tell  me  next  that 
you're  not  Captain  Burridge,  of  the 
—  Dragoon  Guards,  you  puppy  !  " 

"Yes,  I  will,  you  ruffian!"  for 
I  was  nettled  by  this  time.  "  I'm 
not  Captain  Burridge,  and  I'm 
glad  of  it,  if  you're  a  specimen  of 
his  friends.  But  there,  see  for 
yourself — there's  my  card!  For 
heaven's  sake  don't  follow  me ! " 
and  I  dashed  into  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  and  told  the  porter  to 
give  him  in  charge  if  he  came  both- 
ering. From  an  upper  window  of 
the  Club  I  saw  the  man  of  indigo 
leaning  for  some  minutes  against 
the  railings  of  the  War  Office,  and 
regarding  my  card  with  a  look  of 
stupefaction. 

These  two  cases  may  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact  that  a  remark- 
ably strong  likeness  does  exist  be- 
tween this  man  and  me ;  but  I  will 
add  one  other,  for  the  truth  of 
which  I  solemnly  vouch,  one  which 
will  show  the  reader  that  the  word 
"  double  "  is  strictly  appropriate, 
and  enable  him  to  grasp  some  con- 
ception of  the  abominable  incon- 
veniences a  man  so  afflicted  is 
likely,  nay,  certain,  to  undergo. 
The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the 
existence  of  my  "  double"  was  con- 
veyed to  me  the  year  before  last, 
in  a  letter  from  a  brother  of  mine 
who  was  then  serving  with  his 
regiment  in  India.  My  own  regi- 
ment had  been  for  some  time  under 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  same  fa- 
voured clime ;  and  my  brother,  on 
his  return  from  a  six  months'  expe- 
dition in  Thibet,  during  which  he 
had  been  cut  off  from  all  news,  ex- 
pected to  find  we  had  arrived.  On 
his  way  down  country  the  first 
civilised  place  he  reached  was  one 
of  the  sanatoriums — Nynee  Tal,  or 
Simla,  or  Mussoorie,  I  forget  which ; 
but  whichever  it  was,  its  leading 
hotel  possessed  a  table  d'hote  to 
which  my  brother  went  for  dinner 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival. 


He  had  not  been  long  seated 
when  an  individual  entered  the 
room  and  took  a  chair  opposite 
him.  This  individual  (who  was  no 
other  than  the  accursed  Burridge) 
my  brother  at  once  conceived  to  be 
me,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  five 
years — he  had  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever on  the  subject — but  as  Bur- 
ridge merely  gave  him  a  glance  of 
perfect  non  -  recognition,  he  said 
nothing. 

The  fact  is,  my  brother  and  I 
were  both  farceurs  in  a  small  way, 
and  he  immediately  imagined  that 
I  was  feigning  ignorance  of  him  by 
way  of  a  joke ;  and  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  foregoing  all  other 
human  emotion  in  the  cause  of 
mirth,  he  fell  heartily  into  the 
humour  of  the  thing ;  and  though 
fraternal  yearnings  turned  his  gaze 
now  and  then  in  the  direction  of 
Burridge,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
expression  as  indifferent  and  un- 
conscious as  possible.  At  the  same 
time  he  could  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mire my  supposed  nonchalance;  for 
Burridge,  being  hungry  and  a  plun- 
ger, after  satisfying  his  curiosity 
with  one  bovine  glance  round  the 
table,  thereafter  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  his  victuals. 

Dinner  being  ended,  the  com- 
pany dropped  one  by  one  from  the 
room,  till  at  last  my  brother  was 
left  alone  with  Burridge,  who  con- 
tinued to  work  conscientiously 
through  the  dessert.  When  the 
door  closed  on  the  last  person,  my 
brother  clapped  his  hands  and  loud- 
ly shouted,  "  Bravo  !  bravo  !  bravis- 
simo !  "  Burridge  on  this  put  up 
his  eyeglass  and  stared  at  him  for 
a  second  or  two  with  a  perfectly 
stolid  countenance,  then,  dropping 
his  glass,  proceeded  to  attack  a  fresh 
mango. 

"  Bravissimo !  bravissimo!"  shout- 
ed my  brother,  doubly  pleased ; 
"  capital !  capital !  couldn't  be  bet- 
ter !  " 

Again  Burridge  inserted  his  glass, 
and  slowly  remarked,  "  If  it's  the 
dinner  you're  so  pleased  with,  I 
can't  say  much  for  your  taste ;  in 
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my  opinion  it's  the  foulest  thing  I 
eve  r  ate  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America."  j,  ; 

Again  my  brother  was  in  ecsta- 
sies, but,  checking  his  mirth,  he  re- 
marked," Well,  but  come— enough's 
as  good  as  a  feast ;  you've  carried 
that  game  quite  far  enough  ;  don't 
you  think  you  had  better  stop  it 
now  ? " 

Again  the  eyeglass  was  inserted, 
and  the  plunger  spoke — 

"  Oh  !  the  proprietor,  I  suppose  ; 
well,  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of 
this  kind  of  enough  to  make  a  feast. 
But  look  here,  if  I  pay  you  your 
contract  price,  I've  a  right  to  eat 
as  much  as  ever  I  please ;  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  I'll  just  serve 
you  out.  I'll  eat  your  whole  des- 
sert, if  I  have  cholera  for  it ;  and 
I'll  ring  for  more  if  I'm  alive  when 
this  is  done." 

•'  Come,  come,"  said  my  brother, 
"  no  more  humbug.  How's  the 
governor] " 

"What  governor?"  said  Bur- 
ridge,  in  great  astonishment. 

"  My  governor,  of  course." 

"  Don't  believe  you  ever  had 
one,"  was  the  scornful  reply;  and 
he  ate  on. 

"  Tut,  tut,  man !  how's  the  old 
lady?" 

"  I  sincerely  hope  she's  dead," 
said  Burridge,  sucking  away  imper- 
turbably. 

"  Oh,  Donald,  you  parricidal  ruf- 
fian !  where  are  your  natural  affec- 
tions ?  "  and  he  playfully  threw  an 
over-ripe  mango  at  the  dragoon, 
which  took  effect  upon  his  chin 
and  burst  over  his  white  waistcoat. 
Thereupon  a  terrible  scene  ensued ; 
the  phlegm  of  the  plunger  gave  way 
to  ungovernable  fury,  and  he  over- 
whelmed my  brother  with  hand- 
fuls  of  fruit,  plates,  glasses,  knives, 
and  whatever  came  to  hand.  The 
row  alarmed  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  Burridge  was  with  diffi- 
ci  ilty  overpowered.  Eventually  an 
explanation  took  place,  and  my  bro- 
ther was,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, convinced.  They  immedi- 
ately became  great  friends  (I  fear 


my  brother's  tastes  are  rather  low), 
and  he  afterwards  saved  Burridge 
from  falling  over  a  "  cud."  I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  the  right  spell- 
ing, and  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I 
know  what  a  "cud"  is,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  precipice  in  the 
Himalayas  over  which  picnic  parties 
appear  to  have  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  losing  their  lives.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  my  brother  somehow  saved 
his  life  in  connection  with  a  "  cud," 
and  I,  for  my  part,  can't  say  I  think 
the  better  of  him  for  it. 

I  have  now  mentioned  three  of 
these  cases  of  mistaken  identity, 
and  I  think  they  are  sufficient, 
though,  if  necessary,  instead  of 
three  I  could  adduce  three  hun- 
dred; and  every  day  at  this  present 
writing  brings  large  additions  to 
the  list. 

Burridge  has  a  large  acquaint- 
ance apparently,  and  on  an  average 
day  in  the  height  of  the  season  I 
should  say  I  cut  about  a  dozen  of 
them  who  insist  on  bowing  to  me. 
I  too  have  a  large  acquaintance,  so 
it  may  be  presumed  that  Burridge's 
average  daily  bag  approaches  the 
same  dimensions  as  my  own.  Our. 
respective  lists,  therefore,  must  be 
rapidly  diminishing,  owing  to  the 
impracticability  of  establishing  an 
al-ibi  to  every  one  who  is  cut  by 
one's  double.  I  find  that  Burridge 
(who  is  excessively  indignant  at  the 
mistakes,  on  the  ground.  I  under- 
stand, that  his  personal  beauty  and 
ton  are  superior  to  mine — ha  !  ha  !), 
in  cutting  my  acquaintances,  con- 
trives, by  the  way  he  does  so,  to 
leave  behind  very  rancorous  feel- 
ings— so  much  so  that  many  are  too 
angry  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an 
alibi  or  any  other  basis  of  explana- 
tion ;  so  I  now  make  a  point  of  cut- 
ting his  people  as  offensively  as  pos- 
sible, mowing  them  down  with  a 
trenchant  sneer,  or  blighting  them 
with  the  incredulous  astonishment 
of  a  wintry  eye.  It  is  war  to  the 
knife  between  us  now — a  war  of  re- 
prisals, and,  I  suspect,  of  extermi- 
nation, as  far  as  our  visiting  lists 
are  concerned.  At  the  beginning 
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of  the  season,  when  Burridge  re- 
turned from  Patagonia  or  the  Mo- 
fussil,  or  whencesoever  he  did 
return,  and  when,  consequently,  the 
distressing  inconvenience  I  have,  I 
fear,  been  too  long  dwelling  upon, 
began  first  to  be  felt,  I  sent  an  en- 
voy to  him  to  see  if  we  could  not 
come  to  some  arrangement  to  obvi- 
ate the  inconvenience  of  these  mis- 
takes. My  representative  (who  was 
filled  with  zeal  rather  than  with 
discretion,  and  who  was,  moreover, 
of  a  bullying  and  autocratic  turn  of 
mind)  pointed  out  to  Burridge  that, 
as  he  was  the  latest  comer,  in  a 
Park-going  point  of  view,  I  was 
clearly  entitled  to  consider  myself 
the  aggrieved  party,  and  to  call  up- 
on him  to  make  any  sacrifice  that 
might  be  necessary  to  restore  our 
respective  identities  to  a  proper 
footing.  He  then  suggested  that 
Burridge  should  shave  his  whiskers 
off,  which  was  declined  :  that  he 


should  adopt  blue  spectacles  ;  no, 
he  wouldn't.  Well,  then,  a  blue 
eyeglass  ;  certainly  not.  That  he 
should  wear  perpetual  mourning, 
or  a  white  hat  with  a  black  band, 
or  become  notorious  by  walking 
about  with  an  alpenstock,  or  carry- 
ing a  kitten  or  a  squirrel  on  his 
shoulder  wherever  he  went.  No, 
he  would  agree  to  nothing  of  the 
sort.  "  Well  then,"  said  my  envoy, 
"  there's  only  one  thing  for  it — we 
can't  have  you  in  town  at  all  dur- 
ing the  season ;  you  must  go  and 
cricket  or  fish  somewhere — say  Corn- 
wall or  Norway — during  May,  June, 
and  July.  I  daresay  we  can  spare 
you  the  last  week  in  July,  provided 
you  avoid  the  Park  and  the  Opera." 
Burridge,  who  is  evidently  unrea- 
sonable, hereupon  drove  my  envoy 
from  his  presence  with  language 
unfit  for  publication ;  and  from  that 
day  Burridge  eyes  me  and  I  eye 
Burridge  as  Saul  eyed  David. 


CHAPTER   II. 


The  preceding  pages  were  written 
.a  good  many  years  ago,  and  the 
events  therein  related  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  five  years  from 
those  which  belong  to  the  narrative 
I  now  propose  to  lay  before  the 
public.  They  were  written,  it  will 
be  seen,  at  a  time  when  I  was 
smarting  under  the  annoyance  of 
feeling  that  my  identity  was  almost 
shared  by  another  man.  Why  I 
wrote  them  has  now  escaped  my 
recollection.  It  may  have  been 
that  they  were  intended  as  the  in- 
troduction to  a  series  of  papers, 
wherein  were  to  be  duly  chronicled 
the  various  contretemps  and  un- 
toward events  which  seemed  likely 
to  arise  from  the  startling  resem- 
blance between  Burridge  and  my- 
self ;  perhaps  with  the  wild  hope  of 
a  vain  youth  who  wished  the  eyes  of 
all  London  to  be  upon  him,  of  ad- 
vertising the  public  thoroughly  of 
the  existence  of  the  double  identity, 
and  thereby  of  that  half  of  the 
identity  which  belonged  to  him- 


self; thus  salving  his  amour  propre 
wounded  by  the  previous  mistakes, 
by  making  himself  notable  in  this 
somewhat  ignoble  way.  It  may  be 
so;  we  know  how  sweet  the  "  mon- 
strari  digito "  is  to  many  minds, 
and  what  devices  are  resorted  to 
to  procure  the  feeblest  little  tootle 
upon  the  smallest  of  Fame's  penny 
trumpets  ;  but  it  is  now  immaterial 
why  they  were  written.  Suffice  it 
that  here  they  are,  ready  to  my 
hand,  and  that  I  am  going  to  pre- 
fix them  as  an  explanatory  intro- 
duction to  the  narrative  of  the  re- 
markable chain  of  circumstances  to 
which,  after  being  lost  sight  of 
and  forgotten  for  a  good  many 
years,  this  singular  resemblance  has 
more  recently  given  rise,  influenc- 
ing in  a  manner  as  singular  as  the 
likeness  itself  the  destinies  of  my 
"  double  "  and  myself.  Little  did  I 
think  when  I  used  to  pass  Captain 
Burridge  in  the  Park,  or  encounter 
him  in  the  "  Zoologicals,"  with  a 
fixed  eye  and  erected  crest — little 
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did  I  think  that  one  day  I  should 

be ,  but  pshaw  !    I  must  not 

anticipate. 

I  accompanied  my  rich  aunt 
(widow  of  a  rich  city  maternal 
uncle, — for  though  a  Scotchman  I 
will  be  moderate  enough  to  own 
that  I  have  some  city  blood)  one 
evening,  two  or  three  seasons  ago, 
to  the  opera,  and  having  establish- 
ed her  and  myself  in  the  stalls 
which  she  had  selected  at  Mitchell's, 
alter  half  an  hour's  deliberation 
and  discussion  with  that  long-suf- 
fering man,  I  proceeded  to  take  the 
usual  survey  of  the  house,  in  quest 
of  friends  or  notables  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. My  aunt,  I  must  ex- 
plain, was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  opera  once  annually,  but  these 
annual  occasions  were  for  her  grand 
festas  and  gala  nights,  and  she  en- 
tered upon  each  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  "getting  her  penny- 
worth." In  this  expression  was 
implied  not  so  much  a  full  swing 
of  musical  enjoyment ;  to  this,  I 
fear,  she  was  indifferent,  except 
when  her  ear  recognised  some  air 
with  which  the  interpreting  organ- 
grinder  had  familiarised  her  in 
making  hideous  the  Bromptonian 
day  and  night.  "  Getting  her  pen- 
nyworth "  implied  the  largest  pos- 
sible gratification  of  her  social  ra- 
ttier than  of  her  musical  tastes  ;  it 
implied  the  earliest  possible  ar- 
rival and  the  latest  possible  depart- 
ure ;  it  implied  the  selection  of  a 
night  when  there  was  likely  to  be 
a  full  and  brilliant  house,  with  its 
fine  toilettes  and  diamonds,  grand- 
ees, lions,  heroes  and  heroines  of 
burning  scandals,  ministers,  foreign 
princes,  and  other  pomps  and  vani- 
ties which  need  not  be  recounted. 
But  another  essential  element  in 
lier  penny  worth  was  a  good-natured 
cicerone,  who  either  knew  or  pre- 
tended to  know  about  everybody 
&nd  everything  in  the  house,  and 
who,  proof  against  the  indignant 
''Hush!  hush!"  of  the  audience, 
didn't  mind  administering,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  thrilling  pas- 


sages, honeyed  potions  of  fashion- 
able intelligence  to  the  worthy  old 
soul.  If  she  had  a  predominating 
weakness  (and  who  has  not?)  it 
was  for  the  upper  ten  thousand. 
It  was  rapture  to  hereto  gaze  upon 
them,  their  finery  and  their  equi- 
pages ;  their  titles  of  distinction 
were  music  in  her  ears  ;  and  stray 
anecdotes  of  what  went  on  in  their 
charmed  circle  were  to  her  sacred 
and  awful  as  revelations  from  an 
unapproachable  paradise.  Foolish 
of  the  old  creature;  but  was  she 
not  a  matron  of  the  British  middle 
class]  Can  the  leopard  change 
his  spots  1  From  my  position  as 
her  nephew,  I  was  pretty  often  in 
charge  on  these  occasions ;  and  as  I 
found  that  my  advance  in  her  good 
graces  was  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the 
number  of  people  I  could  explain 
to  her,  the  number  of  spicy  bits  of 
gossip  I  could  apropos  retail,  and 
the  number  of  swells  with  whom 
I  appeared  to  be  on  a  footing  of 
acquaintance,  I  took  care  that  my 
relative  should  in  this  respect  get 
her  pennyworth,  even  at  some  sac- 
rifice of  veracity  on  my  part.  I 
fear,  indeed,  I  must  confess  that 
I  took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in 
playing  upon  her  huge  faculty  of 
wonder  and  reverence  for  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  in  making  her  simple 
honest  eyes  distend  in  delighted 
astonishment. 

On  this  occasion  the  good  lady 
was  in  great  force.  "  Donald  ! 
Donald ! "  she  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  shortly  after  we  were 
seated,  "  who  is  that  young  lady  in 
green,  with  red  hair,  flirting  with 
the  disgusting  painted  old  repro- 
bate up  there  1  don't  you  see  1  — 
second  tier/' 

"  Where  1 — ah,  yes,  of  course  ; 
don't  you  know  them?"  (surpris- 
edly). 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Ah,  odd  you  don't;  why  that's 
old  Colonel  Whistlebones,  you 
know,  and  that's  the  fair  one  ;  you 
know  what  I  mean  now,  of  course ;" 
and  I  looked  at  my  aunt  with  a 
certain  look  which  silenced  her, 
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partly  because  she  was  ashamed 
to  be  behind  the  fast  scandal  of 
the  day,  and  partly  because  she  was 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  a  bad  story  which  she 
would  get  out  of  me  at  another 
time. 

"  I  don't  see  many  acquaintances 
here,"  went  on  the  old  lady,  sweep- 
ing her  telescopes  round  the  grand 
tier;  "it's  very  odd." 

Considering  the  part  of  the  house 
she  was  focussing,  in  connection 
with  her  name  and  place  of  abode 
(Blogg  and  a  shady  part  of  Bromp- 
ton),  I  own  I  did  not  share  her  sur- 
prise. 

"  Come,  Donald,"  she  continued, 
"  tell  me  about  the  people  up  there 
— the  grand  folks,  I  mean.  Ah  ! 
who  was  that  you  bowed  to  just 
now]"  I  had  executed  a  very 
correct  salaam  to  the  pillar  which 
divided  the  two  most  brilliant 
boxes  in  the  house. 

"Oh!  I  bowed  to  the  whole 
party,"  I  replied, carelessly;  "know 
them  all." 

"  Do  you  1 "  screamed  the  old 
lady,  in  deep  delight;  "and  pray 
who  is  the  old  dowager  with  the 
hawk's  beak  and  false  teeth  ? " 

"  Hush  !  my  dear  aunt,  for  heav- 
en's sake !  that's  the  great  Scotch 
Duchess — the  arbitress  of  fashion. 
I'm  astonished  "  (rather  disgusted- 
ly) "  you  don't  know  her ! " 

"  Oh !  that's  her"  cried  my  aunt, 
as  if  my  answer  had  conveyed  a 
world  of  intelligence  ;  "  and  you 
know  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  "  (pettishly) ; 
"  why  not,  pray  ? " 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  cross,  Donald ; 
"I'm  very  glad,  I'm  sure,"  and  the 
poor  old  creature  looked  it. 

"These  girls  are — at  least  that 
one  who  shook  her  fan  at  me,  is  her 
daughter." 

"  Shook  her  fan  at  you  !  I  never 
saw  it.  You  must  be  very  inti- 
mate." 

"  Tut,  tut,  aunt;  how  serious  you 
are  about  trifles  !  That's  Bismarck 
just  come  into  the  box  opposite, 
wearing  the  eagle ;  he's  been  dining 


at  Rothschild's,  I  know;"  and  I 
fixed  my  eyes  on  a  saturnine  and 
stock-jobbing-looking  person  who 
entered  at  the  moment,  wearing  a 
huge  red  camellia  in  his  button- 
hole. 

^Bismarck!  Rothschild!  eagle!" 
shrieked  my  aunt,  half  rising. 
"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

I  felt  that  I  had  evoked  a  rather 
unmanageable  demon,  and  amidst 
quite  a  hum  of  laughter  I  induced 
my  aunt  to  sit  down,  and  the  over- 
ture began. 

The  performance  proceeded,  and 
I  became  engrossed  in  the  music, 
and  lost  to  everything  else,  except 
a  vaguely  -  irritated  consciousness 
that  my  aunt's  head  was  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  oscillation,  and  that 
her  glasses  were  being  worked  with 
as  many  changes  of  position  as  a 
battery  of  horse-artillery  in  a  gen- 
eral action.  She  was  quiet,  how- 
ever, which  was  a  mercy. 

The  moment  the  first  act  ended, 
she  burst  out, — "  Now,  Donald,  do 
tell  me  who  that  pretty  creature  is 
— close  by  there ;  she's  evidently  a 
friend  of  yours,  and  a  very  particu- 
lar one,  judging  by  the  way  she's 
been  looking  at  you,  and  trying  to 
catch  your  eye.  Who  is  she }  She's 
bowing." 

Still  engrossed  with  musical 
thoughts,  I  answered  at  random, 
and  looking  straight  before  me,  but 
with  the  instinct  of  my  ofnce  as 
cicerone, — "  Oh !  that's  Lady  Eva 
Tressilian — a  very  nice  girl." 

"  Lady  Eva  Tressilian  !  upon  my 
word,  Mr  Donald,  you  seem  to  be 
getting  on  in  the  world;  nothing 
but  lords  and  ladies.  How  pleased 
your  dear  uncle  would  have  been  ! 
But  I  always  said  your  proper 
sphere  was  in  high  society.  Why 
don't  you  look  at  her?  She's 
ogling  you  again." 

I  woke  from  my  reverie,  and 
turned  my  head  in  the  direction  of 
my  aunt's  gaze,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  in  the  second  row  from  us, 
and  almost  in  front,  was  a  young 
lady,  to  all  appearance,  as  my  aunt 
said,  ogling  me  tremendously.  As 
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my  eyes  met  hers,  her  expression 
beoame  something  more  than  one 
of  mere  friendly  recognition,  and 
with  an  ineffable  smile  she  slowly 
bowed  her  beautiful  head.  No 
doubt  of  it !  Great  heavens !  what 
was  this  2  Perhaps  she  had  a  cast 
in  her  eye,  and  was  bowing  to  some 
one  behind ;  perhaps  she  was  a 
juvenile  acquaintance  suddenly 
grown  into  womanhood;  perhaps 
— horror  of  horrors — perhaps  she 
was  a  "  horse-breaker !  "  These 
thoughts  flitted  like  lightning 
through  my  mind  as  I  felt  that 
her  face  (and  a  very  beautiful  face 
it  was)  was  unknown  to  me.  But 
here  was  my  aunt,  to  whom  I  had 
inadvertently  announced  her  as  the 
Lady  Eva  Tressilian,  sitting  by  my 
side,  panting  to  see  the  impressive 
salutation  (which  was  now  repeat- 
ed) of  a  female  aristocrat  returned 
by  her  nephew.  There  was  no- 
thing for  it,  then,  but  to  return  the 
greeting  with  as  much  impressive- 
nt-,ss  as  I  dared.  I  did  so,  my  face 
blazing  with  guilt  and  shame. 
These  symptoms  were  observed  and 
misinterpreted  by  my  aunt.  She 
emitted  a  low  chuckle,  and  nudged 
me  with  her  elbow  (the  vulgar  old 
harridan !)  Already  her  active 
mind  was,  doubtless,  weaving  a 
Ihtle  romance,  ending  with  a  mar- 
riage in  high  life — a  Gothic  chapel 
— a  corpulent  archbishop,  and  a 
medieval  duke  handing  over  to  her 
nephew — the  nephew  of  Mrs  Blogg 
of  Brompton — this  beautiful  frag- 
ment of  the  upper  crust. 

The  next  act  proceeded.  I  tried 
to  rivet  my  attention  on  the  stage, 
and  on  the  music;  that  failing,  I 
endeavoured  to  interest  myself  in 
ail  sorts  of  calculations  and  specu- 
lations— the  exact  spot  at  which 
the  first  tenor's  false  calf  began; 
•what  it  was  made  of,  where  it  was 
made,  what  it  cost;  whether  false 
cilves  are  made  to  suit  different 
parts, — for  instance,  whether  there 
is  a  lover's  calf  and  a  villain's  calf 
and  a  warrior's  calf;  then,  why 
that  part  of  the  human  body  should 
be  called  a  calf  at  all.  Pshaw !  it 


was  of  no  use.  A  magnetic  attrac- 
tion would  draw  my  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  ''Lady  Eva,"  and  as 
surely  as  I  looked  towards  her,  so 
surely  did  she,  sitting  half  en  pro- 
file, inform  herself  of  the  circum- 
stance, with  the  tail  of  her  eye  ap- 
parently, and  gently,  quietly,  half 
turn  her  head,  and  favour  me  with 
one  of  those  wistful  ineffable  glan- 
ces which  I  cannot  describe,  but 
which  would,  I  daresay,  have  been 
very  pleasant  if  I  had  not  felt  that 
somehow  or  other  I  was  defrauding 
her  out  of  them.  They  were  stolen 
waters,  yet  not  sweet.  My  aunt 
kept  registering  each  glance  with  a 
nudge  and  a  chuckle;  her  head 
ceased  to  oscillate;  her  eyes  were 
glued  to  the  chignon  of  the  "  Lady 
Eva."  At  the  end  of  the  last  act 
but  one,  to  free  myself  from  the 
spell,  I  fairly  rose  up,  and,  to  the 
disgust  of  my  aunt,  turning  my  back 
on  the  stage  and  on  the  enchantress, 
affected  to  survey  the  audience 
with  interest.  My  aunt  rose  too; 
and  although  conscious  that  her 
previous  eccentricities  and  some- 
what wild  appearance  were  making 
her  the  cynosure  of  eyes,  I  preferred 
this  to  remaining  under  fire  from 
the  front,  and  to  possible  discovery 
and  exposure  as  an  impostor,  or 
something  worse,  by  "  Lady  Eva's  " 
friends. 

It  was  indeed  a  very  probable 
and  likely  explanation  of  her  first 
bow  that  she  mistook  me  for  some 
one  else ;  but  it  was  beyond  any  kind 
of  probability  that  the  subsequent 
arid  continuous  battery  of  glances 
could  be  intended  for  any  one  about 
whose  identity  she  could  make  any 
mistake.  They  were  intended  for 
me — me  ipsum — in  proprid  persona- 
therefore ;  and  what  then  ?  While 
I  was  thus  meditating,  my  sleeve 
was  touched  by  a  gentleman  in 
front,  and  he  handed  me  a  little 
three-cornered  note.  "  Passed  to 
me  from  the  row  in  front,"  he  said ; 
and  as  I  turned  to  thank  him,  my 
eyes  met  those  of  "  Lady  Eva," 
which  told  me  two  things — that  the 
note  came  from  her,  and  that  it  was 
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to  be  treated  clandestinely.  The 
transaction,  for  a  wonder,  escaped 
the  lynx  eyes  of  aunt  Blogg,  and  I 
was  able  when  we  sat  down,  by 
placing  the  billet  in  the  bottom  of 
iny  hat,  to  read  it  undetected.  It 
was  addressed — 

"  CAPTAIN  B " 

So !  there  was  no  mistake.  (I 
believe  I  have  forgotten  to  intro- 
duce myself  as  Captain  Donald 
Bruce.)  It  ran  thus  : — 

"At  Aldershot  ?  My  uncle  has 
invited  you  for  Thursday.  If  you 
can  trust  yourself  to  come  as  a 
stranger,  come,  for  this  death  in  life 
of  never  never  meeting  kills  me. 
Give  me  a  little  confidential  nod  if 
you  are  at  Aldershot,  and  try  not 
to  be  angry  at  this  indiscretion  of, 
dear  angel,  your 

"  PARROQUET." 

Now,  what  the  deuce  did  all  this 
mean?  Was  this  young  person  a 
practical  joker — a  Theodore  Hook 
in  petticoats]  or  was  the  aviary 
from  which  this  parroquet  had 
escaped  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  what  1 

She  knew  me,  evidently — knew 
my  movements — Aldershot,  and  so 
on;  but  how?  And  how  in  the 
name  of  wonder  did  I  come  to  be 
her  "  angel"? — I  who,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  had  never  set  eyes  on 
her  before  ?  And  then  the  idea  of 
my  being  any  one's  angel ! — there 
was  some  fun  in  that — ha  !  ha  ! 
for  I  was  not  a  lady's  man — in 
fact,  ladies  detested  me.  Odd,  per- 
haps, but  they  did.  In  Montreal 
they  called  me  the  "  Caledonian 
bore,"  and  in  Plymouth,  "Ursa 
Major."  I  was  too  sincere  and  dig- 
nified for  them,  I  used  to  think,  and 
couldn't  condescend  to  small  talk, 
and  they  didn't  appreciate  me  ;  but 
I  didn't  mind — rather  liked  it,  in 
fact — and  I  was  left  alone  and  al- 
lowed to  follow  my  own  tastes, 
which  induced  me  to  prefer  the 
society  of  Blackstock  of  ours  (wid- 
ower, and  from  the  ranks),  and  to 
pass  my  evening  in  talking  shop 


with  him  over  a  sensible  pipe  of 
cavendish  and  a  quiet  glass  of  grog, 
rather  than  to  go  dressing  up  in 
mufti  after  mess,  and  dangling 
about  in  the  ball-rooms  of  garrison 
towns,  with  the  off-chance  of  enjoy- 
ing one  thirty-sixth  share  in  the 
society  of  the  one  (for  there  never 
is  more  than  one)  passable  girl  of 
the  place.  No;  that  sort  of  non- 
sense didn't  suit  me.  I  wasn't  a 
marrying  man — never  had  been  in 
love  in  my  life,  and  never  meant  to 
be.  I  was  wedded  to  my  sword, 
had  laid  my  heart  on  the  altar  of 
my  country,  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
so  the  idea  of  my  being  the  private 
angel  of  this  or  any  other  young 
female  was  a  trifle  too  good — ha  ! 
ha !  How  old  Blackstock  would 
laugh,  to  be  sure  !  And  her  uncle, 
whose  hospitable  intentions  were 
here  announced  —  who  was  he  1 
And  "  if  I  could  trust  myself  to 
meet  her  as  a  stranger."  Well, 
without  an  overweening  self-confi- 
dence, that  appeared  to  be  a  matter 
of  no  great  difficulty — ha !  ha ! 
At  these  thoughts  grimly  smiling,  I 
raised  my  head,  and  there  was  her 
ladyship  at  it  again  — "  on  the 
ogle,"  as  Artemus  Ward  would  have 
said.  She  elevated  her  eyebrows 
interrogatively;  and  I — what  else 
could  I  do  ? — gave  her  the  "  confi- 
dential little  nod,"  thereby  admit- 
ting that  at  present  I  did  hail 
from  Aldershot.  Two  elderly 
ladies  were  with  her,  and  a  young 
lad — a  most  un  exception  ably  re- 
spectable-looking party ;  and  the 
pretty  girl  herself,  despite  her  eye- 
ing manoeuvres,  was  an  artless,  in- 
nocent-looking creature,  to  all  ap- 
pearance sane  and  incapable  of 
practical  joking. 

Perhaps  in  some  previous  state 
of  existence  the  Parroquet  and 
I  had  known  and  loved  each  other, 
and  it  was  given  to  her  alone  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  our  pas- 
sion ;  perhaps  I  was  asleep  and 
dreaming.  I  would  pinch  myself 
and  try  ;  and  I  was  just  going  to 
do  so  when  the  husky  voice  of  my 
aunt  hissed  into  my  ear,  in  ac- 
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cents  of  consternation,  "  Donald, 
did  you  hear  me  order  a  lobster  1" 
arid  saved  me  the  trouble.  At  this 
moment  the  Parroquet  and  party 
rose  and  left  the  house,  my  aunt 
digging  away  at  my  ribs  with  all 
her  might  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact.  1  kept  my  eyes  on  the  stage, 
however,  drawing  from  my  relative 
the  angry  remark,  that  "  she  won- 
dered her  ladyship  "  (ha  !  ha  !) 
"  would  trouble  to  look  at  such  a 
rrannerless  goose."  She  was  in  a 
flatter  of  delight,  though,  and  I 
felt  that  if  I  had  been  placed  in  a 
compromising  position  with  regard 
to  "  Lady  Eva/'  I  was  in  a  much 
more  favourable  one  with  my  aunt 
(testamentarily  speaking)  than  when 
the  evening  began.  After  all,  then, 
it  was  over.  I  could  make  no- 
thing of  it,  so  what  was  the  good 
of  puzzling  ]  Some  fellows  would 
have  understood  it,  no  doubt,  but 
I  didn't.  I  didn't  understand  wo- 
men, nor  they  me ;  so,  hang  it,  I 
would  think  no  more  of  the  matter, 
and  I  dismissed  the  subject, — al- 
though, by  the  way,  I  had  to  draw 
awfully  on  my  imagination  to 
satisfy  my  aunt  as  we  struggled 
tCte-a-tete  with  the  lobster,  which 
had  not  been  forgotten. 

The  duties  of  my  profession  took 
me  back  to  Aldershot,  where  my 
regiment  was  then  quartered,  next 
evening.  Now  the  great  majority 
of  fellows — I  mean  average  military 
follows  —  would  no  doubt  have 
wasted  many  succeeding  days  in 
prowling  about  Farnham,  Farn- 
borough,  Sandhurst,  Tongham,  and 
their  dependencies,  in  search  of 
that  mysterious  bird  the  Parroquet, 
hunting,  as  Milton  did,  for  the 
errant  damosel  who  found  him 
asleep  under  the  greenwood  tree, 
and  who  (stopping  short,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  of  the  freedom  which 
I>iana  took  with  Endymion  under 
similar  circumstances)  placed  on 
his  breast  a  sonnet  laudatory  of  his 
vailed  eyes,  and  inspired  him,  as 
tlie  story  goes,  when  all  his  hunt- 
ings were  in  vain,  with  some  sha- 
dowy idea  of  a  lost  Paradise ;  but 


I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Black- 
stock  and  I  guffawed  discreetly 
over  the  adventure  on  the  night  of 
my  return,  but  very  shortly  dis- 
missed it  in  favour  of  a  capital 
new  theory  which  he  had  started 
about  the  true  position  of  the  left 
heels  of  rear-rank  men  in  the  act  of 
loading,  which  we  agreed  might 
probably  lead  to  his  professional 
advancement ;  and  so  I  thought  no 
more  about  the  matter,  life  being, 
in  my  opinion,  too  short  to  bother 
one's  self  about  mysteries  that  can- 
not be  solved  by  twenty  minutes' 
good  close  thinking,  which  I  had 
already  squandered  on  the  subject. 
Wedded  to  my  profession  as  I  then 
was,  and  taking  an  absorbed  in- 
terest even  in  its  minutest  details, 
Aldershot  was  to  me  an  Elysium. 
I  fear  it  is  not  so  to  the  present 
race  of  officers ;  but  there  is  a  good 
time  coming  ;  and  now  that  men  of 
the  large  military  experience  of  Mr 
Trevelyan  have  taken  the  army  in 
hand,  a  great  regeneration  is  to  be 
looked  for.  But  to  me,  even  in 
that  pre-Trevelyan  era,  Aldershot 
was  Elysium,  the  Long  Valley  as 
delectable  as  Tempe's  pleasant  vale ; 
and  Eelmoor  Common,  like  Rosher- 
ville  Gardens,  "the  only  place  to 
spend  a  happy  day."  It  had  one 
immense  advantage  for  a  man  who, 
like  me,  wished  to  immerse  himself 
in  professional  avocations,  that 
there  he  was  free  from  the  social 
interruptions  which  belong  to  most 
other  country  quarters.  At  Aider- 
shot  soldiers  are  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket, an  eyesore  and  a  nuisance  to 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  besides, 
any  one  who  took  to  the  promiscu- 
ous entertainment  of  such  a  host 
would  find  his  time  pretty  well  oc- 
cupied, and  his  banker's  balance 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  process. 

"  Yes,  here,"  I  used  to  think,  ex- 
ultingly,  "one  is  at  last  free  from 
the  perpetual  nuisance  of  civilian 
society." 

But  an  officious  friend  of  mine — 
the  vicar  of  our  parish — on  hearing 
that  I  was  going  to  sojourn  at  the 
camp,  had  insisted  on  sending  a 
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letter  of  introduction  on  my  behalf 
to  a  friend  of  his  who  had  a  villa 

on  the  outskirts  of  F ,  only  a 

few  miles  off.  The  result  was  an 
unsuccessful  attempt,  both  on  the 
friend's  part  and  on  mine,  to  meet, 
by  exchanging  calls  ;  and  eventu- 
ally Mr  Lewis  (the  friend)  invited 
me  to  dine  with  him  at  his  resi- 
dence, Carysfort  Villa.  The  day  of 
the  dinner-party  was  in  the  end  of 
the  week  succeeding  that  in  which 
befell  my  romantic  adventure  at  the 
opera  ;  and  though  I  hated  and  de- 
tested alien  and  promiscuous  feed- 
ing, I  had  felt  bound,  out  of  respect 
for  my  clerical  friend,  to  accept  the 
invitation.  When  the  day  arrived, 
Jack  Leslie,  my  subaltern — the  pri- 
vileged wag,  cool  hand,  and  odd  fish 
of  the  regiment — offered  to  drive 

me  over  to  F in  his  dog-cart, 

and  bring  me  back  at  night.  Jack 
was  a  fellow  cursed  with  a  para- 
doxical sort  of  laziness,  which  in- 
duced him  to  take  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  avoid  an  act  of  routine. 
He  liked  nothing  so  much  as  shirk- 
ing mess  ;  but  as  the  authorities  re- 
garded this  proclivity  of  his  with 
disfavour,  he  was  always  glad  to 
get  an  excuse  of  some  sort  for  in- 
dulging in  it.  On  this  occasion, 
when  he  said,  "  Hang  it,  it's  too 
hot  to  be  bothered  dressing  for  mess 
to-night,  and  sitting  a  hot  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  mess-tent.  I'll  tool 

you  over  to  F ,  drop  you  at 

your  eating-place,  go  on  to  the  inn, 
dine  quietly,  and  pick  you  up  when 
the  feast  is  over  ;  and  I'll  take  my 
key-bugle  with  me,  and  have  a  jolly 
good  practice  in  the  inn  garden, 
where  no  one  can  object."  When 
he  said  this,  it  was  clearly  not  my 
part  to  throw  stones  at  Jack's  little 
peculiarities  (I  having  no  convey- 
ance of  my  own) ;  so  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  and  in  due  time 
we  were  en  route. 

"  Where  does  the  old  bloke  live  r 
inquired  Jack,  as  we  entered  the 
outskirts  of  the  place. 

"  Oh  !  somewhere  hereabouts — 
one  of  these  villas  we're  coming  to; 
the  name  is  sure  to  be  painted  on 


the  gate  in  big  letters :  drive  slow, 
and  we'll  hit  it  off." 

St  John  Villa,  Palmerston  House, 
Derby  Vale,  Cambridge  Cottage, 
were  all  passed  successively,  the 
names  duly  blazoned,  as  I  had  sur- 
mised. "Go  on,  Jack;  that's  Car- 
lisle Villa — I  want  Carysfort,"  said 
I,  as  he  pulled  up  at  the  first- 
named  house. 

Driving  slowly  along,  and  scan- 
ning all  the  gate-posts,  we  arrived 
at  last  opposite  a  house  of  much 
more  imposing  size  than  its  neigh- 
bours. It  stood  back  from  the 
road  only  a  very  short  distance, 
however;  and  its  pleasaunce,  laid 
out  in  flower-beds  and  studded  with 
rare  shrubs,  was  separated  from 
the  public  way  by  a  low  iron  orna- 
mental fence,  clustered  with  creep- 
ers. A  party  of  gentlemen  in  even- 
ing dress  and  without  hats  were 
lounging  round  the  door;  and  as 
we  came  in  sight,  a  stout  elderly 
party,  bald,  rubicund,  and  white- 
waistcoated,  came  quickly  to  the 
gate,  waving  his  hand,  and  inviting 
our  approach. 

"  This  way,  Captain,"  he  cried, 
in  a  rich  port-winy  voice — "this 
way.  Glad  to  see  you — come  in — 
mind  that  post,  and  keep  off  the 
turf— there!" 

We  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
door,  and  I,  descending,  was  warmly 
shaken  hands  with  by  the  host, 
who  rattled  on  with  extraordinary 
volubility — "Warm  weather,  awful ! 
aint  it?  so  we' re  receiving  al  fresco, 
as  the  Italians  say,  you  see;  and 
I  did  suggest  to  Jemima  that  we 
should  dine  alfresco  too,  under  that 
big  walnut-tree;  couldn't  be  more 
comfortable,  could  we  ?  but  women 
are  obstinate  !  She  wouldn't  have 
it — afraid  of  insects  and  the  public 
gaze.  Public  gaze,  forsooth !  dam- 
me !  I  aint  ashamed  of  my  guests 
or  my  dinner,  I  said.  But,  bless 
me  !  it's  dinner-time — how  about 
your  trap  ?  you  can  put  up  here, 
and  your  man  can  have  his  dinner, 
and  all  that.  Take,"  (to  Jack)  "the 
trap  round  to  the  back,  my  man, 
by  the  left  there,  past  the  dog- 
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kennel,  and  tell  the  coachman  to 
m  ike  you  all  right." 

This  was  a  dig  for  Jack,  whose 
excessively  horsy  attire  not  un- 
naturally led  to  the  mistake.  I 
explained,  however,  that  I  had  a 
message  for  the  town,  and  that  "my 
fellow"  would  go  on  and  stable  at 
the  inn. 

"Very  well,  very  well — do  as 
you  please;  plenty  of  stabling,  if 
you  like ;  but — ah  !  walk  in,  gentle- 
men— walk  in.  You  know  your 
W1y — walk  in,  and  walk  up  to  the 
drawing-room.  I  knew  you  at  once, 
C  iptain,  although  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  when  I  saw  you  before.  It 
wis  only  once,  I  think  —  at  old 
what-d'ye-call-em's;  but  you  hand- 
some dogs,  you  see,  you  make  an 
impression  —  hey  1  ha  !  ha  ! — and 
when  I  saw  you  looking  about  at 
the  gates,  I  said  to  myself,  '  Here 
ho  is,  and  no  mistake.'  You've 
been  all  over  the  world  since  we 
met,  I've  no  doubt,  fighting  the 
battles  of  your  Queen  and — eh? 
here's  the  drawing-room.  Jemima, 
here's  the  Captain — my  friend  the 
Captain ;  you  never  saw  him  before, 
I  think." 

A  correspondingly  stout  and  be- 
nign lady  answered  to  the  name  of 
Jemima,  and  came  forward  to  wel- 
come me. 

"  I'm  delighted  to  see  you,"  she 
said;  "our  good  friends  told  us 
you  were  to  be  at  Aldershot,  and 
without  being  actually  certain  that 
you  were  there  now,  we  wrote  on 
ctiance  to  ask  you  to  join  our  little 
party,  and  I'm  so  glad  we've  been 
so  fortunate." 

There  was  a  large  party  in  the 
room  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
several  of  whom  I  was  introduced, 
and  specially  to  a  lovely  creature, 
to  whom  the  host  presented  me, 
styling  her  "  My  niece,  Lady  Rose 
( >'Shea."  He  had  evidently  forgot- 
ten my  name,  and  was  hazy  about 
my  antecedents,  and  introduced  me 
in  a  very  general  way  as  "My 
friend  the  Captain  from  Aldershot." 
]  could  not  be  surprised  at  this. 
His  bee-like  manner  of  fluttering 


from  subject  to  subject  made  it 
unlikely  that  he  should  remember 
anything,  except  in  a  general  way. 
Probably  it  was  a  triumph  that  he 
had  grasped  the  idea  that  I  was  a 
captain,  and  from  Aldershot,  for  he 
insisted  a  good  deal  upon  it. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  he  said, 
"  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man, 
no  more  should  dinner,  eh  ?  ha ! 
ha !  and  dinner's  ready  these  ten 
minutes,  but  there's  somebody  want- 
ing, I  know ;  there  are  only  twenty- 
four  here,  and  we  dine  twenty-five  : 
who's  amissing?  I  say,  Jemima, 
who  is  it  1  Ah  !  I  see ;  as  usual, 
it's  that  cat  Polly.  But  talk  of  the 
devil — eh  1  here  she  is ;  the  late 
Miss  Polly ;  ha  !  ha  !  Now  come 
away,  my  Lady  Rose,  take  your 
old  uncle's  arm ;  and  Jemima,  you 
and  the  Captain  from  Aldershot 
will  form  up  the  parade,  and  inarch 
on  the  commissariat  department — 
come  away,  my  Lady — ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 
ha!  ha!  ha!"  and  he  went  bray- 
ing and  guffawing  out  of  the  room. 

The  "  cat  Polly's  "  entrance  may 
have  been  a  subject  of  mere  gastro- 
nomic interest  to  the  rest  of  the 
party ;  to  me  it  was  somewhat  more, 
being,  in  fact,  as  tremendous  and 
startling  as  if  a  bomb-shell  had  de- 
scended through  the  roof  into  the 
drawing-room  of  Carysfort  Villa. 
The  "  cat  Polly,"  in  a  word,  was  no 
other  than  the  Lady  Eva  Tressilian 
— the  Parroquet  of  my  opera-house 
adventure.  There  was  the  same 
look  as  her  eyes  met  mine  for  an 
instant, — not  a  look  of  surprise — 
she  evidently  expected  me — but  a 
look  of— well,  I'll  call  it  fond  but 
furtive  interest.  I  was  not  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  had  no  time  for 
reflection  or  astonishment,  for  the 
hostess  began  to  make  her  disposi- 
tions of  the  march. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me!"  said  the 
vulgar  but  hearty  old  soul,  "  who's 
to  take  who  1  I  don't  know.  Mr 
King,  will  you  take  Mrs  Hicks] 
No,  that  won't  do.  Mr  Thomson, 
will  you  take  Mrs  Hicks'?  Dear, 
dear  !  that's  not  it  either.  Captain, 
will  you  take  my  niece,  Miss  Rich- 
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mond  ]  But  ah !  you're  to  take 
me — I  remember  that.  Oh  !*  do 
somebody  take  somebody.  Badger 
will  be  furious !" 

The  old  lady  appeared  to  be  in"  a 
regular  muddle,  and  not  foreseeing 
much  prospect  of  a  move,  I  sug- 
gested laughingly  that  the  ladies 
should  go  out  first,  unescorted,  and 
the  gentlemen  after — an  idea  which 
was  gratefully  received  and  acted 
upon,  the  honour  of  conducting  the 
hostess,  however,  continuing  to  me. 

"  It's  a  good  plan  that  of  yours," 
she  said. 

"  Yes,  it  saves  trouble ;  we  always 
do  it  at  Court — borrowed  it  origin- 
ally from  Constantinople,  I  believe," 
said  I,  dropping  instinctively  from 
the  style  of  the  woman  into  the 
vein  which  had  such  a  potent  effect 
on  aunt  Blogg. 

"  Indeed !  and  very  sensible — 
quite  what  I  would  expect  of  her 
Majesty.  You  see  my  husband  is 
a  great  stickler  for  what  he  calls 
precedence.  It  wasn't  always  the 
way  with  him,  but  ever  since  his 
sister  married  into  high  life  he's 
taken  to  it — says  it's  the  right  thing, 
and  must  be  done ;  and  he  is  very 
troublesome,  I  assure  you.  When- 
ever we  have  a  dinner-party  he  gives 
me  so  many  lectures  and  instructions 
and  directions  that  my  head  gets 
quite  addled,  that  it  does,  just  like 
it  was  now,  and  I  can  remember 
nothing — whether  an  alderman  goes 
before  a  rector,  or  a  sheriff  before  a 
lawyer,  or  what  not;  but  he  can't 
be  angry  when  he  hears  it's  Court 
fashion."  And  so  we  entered  the 
room,  the  lady  screaming  out,  apolo- 
getically, "  It's  the  Court  fashion, 
Badger ;  the  Captain's  always  there, 
and  he  says  it's  their  rule  :  and 
what's  good  for  the  goose  is  good 
for  the  gander,  so  don't  you  scold 
me." 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut,  Jemima  !  who 
ever  heard  me  scold1?  But  find 
your  places,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
— shake  together  somehow ;  there's 
turtle,  mind,  and  it  don't  eat  well 
iced,  although  we  drink  iced  punch 
with  it,  eh  ?  ha  !  ha ! 


The  process  of  shaking  together 
was  a  matter  of  some  time.  Ladies 
plumped  down  together  in  coveys, 
and  gentlemen  followed  suit ;  wives 
got  next  husbands,  and  brothers  next 
sisters;  guests  mistook  portly  waiters 
for  honoured  guests,  and  politely 
offered  them  the  pas,  and  so  on. 
On  the  whole,  the  system  as  prac- 
tised at  the  Courts  of  London  and 
Stamboul  was  not  on  this  occasion 
a  success ;  but  at  last  we  got  seated. 
Half-way  down  the  table,  on  the 
opposite  side,  sat  the  "  cat  Polly." 

Consuming  my  turtle,  I  review- 
ed the  situation.  It  was  baffling. 
Who  the  deuce  was  the  cat  Polly  1 
She  knew  I  was  coming  here — this 
must  be  the  occasion  to  which  she 
had  alluded  in  her  note,  on  which 
I  was  to  make  an  effort  to  conduct 
myself  like  a  stranger.  My  host, 
Mr  Lewis,  then,  must  be  her  uncle. 
It  was  surely  quite  impossible  that 
I  could  once  have  known  her,  and 

pshaw !  impossible.  I  was 

rather  surprised,  too,  at  the  style  of 
people  who  were  my  entertainers. 
They  were  not  what  I  had  expected 
from  the  description  of  my  intro- 
ducer, the  old  vicar  at  home,  who 
had  spoken  of  them  as  "his  dear 
and  early  quiet  friends,  who  would 
be  happy  to  give  me  at  least  a 
warm  welcome  in  their  frugal 
home."  Mrs  Lewis,  too,  had  in- 
vited me  in  a  half-apologetic  way ; 
said  there  would  be  "  no  party,  no 
inducements,  and  hoped  that  a 
hearty  welcome  might  compensate 
for  '  simple  fare  and  other  deficien- 
cies.' "  But  this  was  not  my  idea 
of  a  frugal  home ;  a  table  blazing 
with  plate  —  turtle  soup — half  a 
score  of  servants — more  than  a 
score  of  guests  —  all  this  could 
scarcely  be  described  as  "  no  party, 
simple  fare,  and  other  deficiencies  ; " 
and  as  for  quietness,  that  rollick- 
ing, blatant,  babbling  old  party  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  how  could  he 
be  called  a  quiet  man  1  or  his  wife, 
could  she  ?  and  Badger,  what  the 
deuce  did  that  mean  when  the 
man's  name  was  Lewis  ?  a  term  of 
endearment  probably,  but  an  odd- 
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ish  one  to  be  shouted  down  a  forty- 
feet  room  by  a  quiet  woman  to  her 
quiet  husband.  Thus  puzzling,  I 
consumed  my  turtle  and  sipped  my 
punch ;  but  when  these  were  dis- 
posed of  and  I  found  myself  still  in 
the  dark,  I  dismissed  speculation. 
I  acted  on  my  usual  principle, 
which  said,  "  If  you  ever  do  stumble 
on  a  moment  or  two  worth  living 
for,  give  yourself  all  to  them  while 
they  last — ;  eras  ingens  iterabimus 
aequor.' "  Here  were  some  mo- 
meats  worth  living  for — gastrono- 
mieally  at  least — so  I  yielded  my- 
self to  the  joys  of  the  Sybarite, 
wreathed  me  a  garland  of  the  vine, 
decked  the  bald  front  of  Father 
Time  with  roses — that  is,  dipped 
boldly  into  the  very  dry  champagne 
of  Badger-Lewis,  toyed  with  un- 
deniable entrees,  grappled  with  the 
inevitable  haunch,  conversed  slight- 
ly with  Mrs  Badger,  and  from  time  to 
time,emboldened  by  that  which  mak- 
eth  glad  the  heart  of  man,  contrary  to 
my  usual  custom,  let  my  eyes  go 
roving  down  the  table,  till  they 
rested  on  a  face  and 'a  pair  of  eyes 
which — which — the  like  of  which 
— tut,  tut ! — which  appeared  to  me 
to  have  more  attractive  power  than 
any  I  had  previously  encountered. 
"Ah,  the  Parroquet ! "  I  hear  you 
say.  Shrewdly  put,  but  incorrect. 
True  it  is  that  my  roving  glances 
were  perpetually  intercepted  — 
"  fielded,"  as  it  were,  by  that  "  per- 
vigil  ales  "- — but  their  real  destina- 
tion was  the  Lady  Rose  O'Shea 
who  sat  beyond. 

Dinner  went  on,  and  a  good  din- 
ner it  was  all  through.  The  com- 
pany was  by  no  means  so  reclierche 
as  the  viands  were  :  it  was  in  some 
instances  nondescript,  but  the  pre- 
vailing flavour  was  certainly  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  There  was  indeed 
not  a  little  vulgarity,  but  it  was  a 
hearty,  joyous  vulgarity,  suggestive 
of  exuberant  animal  spirits  and 
much  physical  power.  The  cham- 
pagne was  in  rivers.  The  bottles 
were  invariably  opened  in  the  dinr 
ing  room,  and  the  sound  of  their 
explosions  mingled  with  the  roar 


of  ever-increasing  talk,  with  the 
crash  of  teeth,  with  the  jingling  of 
knives,  with  the  clink  of  glasses ; 
their  corks  ricochetted  from  the 
cornices  and  played  fitfully  on  the 
features  of  the  guests.  Everywhere 
the  improvised  waiter  lurched  dan- 
gerously about  on  his  mission  of 
destruction,  bumping  occiputs  with 
sharp-cornered  dishes,  and  embel- 
lishing silk,  satin,  and  broadcloth 
with  buttery  cauliflower  and  glutin- 
ous sauce.  The  "hall  was  filled 
with  steam  of  flesh,"  and  the  guests 
fed  "like  horses  when  you  hear 
them  feed."  As  for  the  laughter, 
it  was  that  unquenched  laughter  of 
the  immortals  when  they  lie  beside 
their  nectar  and  shake  their  am- 
brosial curls.  It  was  an  Olympus 
of  revelling  city  gods,  over  whom 
Badger-Lewis  beamed  presidential 
— Jupiter  Opt.  Max. 

Somewhat  incongruously  placed 
in  this  scene  of  unsophisticated 
delights  were  the  graceful  forms  of 
the  two  ladies  to  whom  my  atten- 
tion had  been  especially  directed — 
the  two  ladyships — the  real  Lady 
Rose  and  the  spurious  Lady  Eva. 
No  doubt  beauty  and  grace  could 
scarcely  have  found  better  foils  for 
their  attractions  than  this  festive 
board  afforded,  surrounded  as  it 
was  with  the  distending  forms  and 
gulose  features  of  these  gormandis- 
ing men  of  scrip.  But  their  beauty 
required  no  foil,  no  softening  me- 
dium of  an  atmosphere  misty  with 
the  spray  of  sparkling  wine.  Gems 
of  purest  water  are  independent 
of  adventitious  enhancement,  and 
each  of  these  girls  was  a  gem  in 
her  own  way.  Mrs  Badger-Lewis 
was  hungry,  and  I  may  add  thirsty, 
and  the  preoccupation  of  minister- 
ing to  these  wants,  combined  with 
a  slight  poverty  in  conversational 
topics,  kept  her  silent,  and  left  me 
leisure  to  observe  the  humours  of 
the  scene.  I  have  said  before  that 
I  was  not  a  lady's  man  ;  but  here, 
to-day,  whether  from  a  subtle  pleas- 
ure in  contemplating  incongruities, 
or  that  my  art-nature  (for  I  am  a 
bit  of  an  artist)  was  mysteriously 
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worked  upon  by  some  proportional 
harmony  in  the  facial  lines  of  the 
girl,  I  could  not  then  decide,  but 
certain  it  is  that  I  stared  horribly 
at  Lady  Rose.  It  assuredly  was 
not  strange  (under  the  circumstan- 
ces) that  the  Lady  Eva  should  at- 
tract my  regards,  as  she  did  from 
time  to  time;  but  the  other  fascina- 
tion— that  was  beyond  the  region 
of  my  experiences.  And  there  was 
something  else  that  puzzled  me  ;  it 
was  that  in  the  occasional  return 
glances  of  Lady  Rose  I  could  not 
but  observe  a  certain  intelligence, 
by  no  means  like  that  of  the  Par- 
roquet, — a  look  in  which  curiosi- 
ty, disapprobation,  and  amusement 
struggled  for  the  mastery.  I  think 
it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter 
to  delineate  by  word-painting  the 
niceties  of  female  beauty,  and  I 
approach  the  task  of  describing 
these  two  ladies  with  a  humble 
consciousness  of  my  own  inade- 
quacy to  do  them  justice.  I  am 
sadly  destitute  of  the  technical  jar- 
gon which  is  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  those  who  unfold  tales 
bearing  upon  matters  erotic.  Pa- 
thetic eyelashes,  Madonna  mouths, 
married  brows,  swimming  eyes,  im- 
possible combinations  of  non-exist- 
ing tints,  and  the  mysterious  terms 
of  physiognomical  architecture — 
these  are  machineries  I  know  not 
how  to  work.  I  suppose  the  reader 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  I  was 
simply  to  say  that  they  were  both 
"  ineffably  beautiful  "  in  their  re- 
spective styles  of  dark  and  fair? 
Very  well,  then,  I  will  give  my 
own  "  outsider's  "  view  of  the  two 
nymphs  as  they  sat  at  meat  among 
the  satyrs. 

The  Parroquet  was  what  I 
have  heard  ladies  call  a  "  professed 
beauty  " — by  which  they  appear  to 
mean,  not  that  the  lady  to  whom 
the  term  is  applied  merely  thinks 
herself  or  "  sets  up  "  for  a  beauty, 
but  that  her  charms  are  of  that 
undeniable  stamp  which  it  baffles 
even  envy  to  explain  away.  Her 
figure  was  tall  and  graceful,  her 
head  small,  beautifully  set  on  and 


carried  ;  her  lovely  face  devoid  of 
the  coldness  and  insipidity  which 
so  often  belong  to  features  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  called  the  Grecian 
type.  What  face  could  be  wanting 
in  expression  when  adorned  with 
such  eyes?  dark  blue  as  the  sky  on 
a  summer  night,  and  brilliant  as 
its  stars,  and  with  that  look  of 
slumbering  fire  (as  if  they  could 
look  such  things)  that  is  hardly 
ever  seen  combined  with  a  fair 
complexion  ;  and  Polly's  skin  was 
beautifully  fair,  and  her  hair  bright 
as  a  golden  harvest-field.  Is  that 
enough  ?  No — her  dress.  Ah  ! 
her  dress.  I  can  say  nothing  more 
about  it  than  that  it  was  pink,  and 
that  her  head  was  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  of  large  white  daisies  ;  and 
so  much  for  the  Parroquet. 

The  Lady  Rose  I  can  much  less 
easily  describe.  Somehow  my  gaze 
seemed  to  lose  itself  so  hopelessly 
in  the  pellucid  depths  of  a  pair  of 
soft  brown  eyes,  that  I  could  scarce- 
ly get  it  back  to  observe  anything 
else.  Soft  brown  eyes !  does  that 
describe  them?  is  that  enough? 
No,  they  were  something  more  ; 
the  rays  of  light  seemed  to  fall 
lovingly  upon  them,  and  form  over 
them  a  sort  of  lustrous  veil  —  a 
softening  medium  through  which  a 
pure  spirit  within  might  gaze  upon 
the  world  and  see  but  half  its  de- 
formity. These  eyes  monopolised 
my  attention  so  much  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  I  only  carried  away, 
besides,  an  impression  of  a  sweet 
and  merry  smile,  frequently  dis- 
playing the  finest  teeth  in  the 
world ;  of  two  mischievous  dimples 
in  cheeks  that  bloomed  like  her 
namesakes  the  roses  ;  of  a  great 
wealth  of  dark  auburn  hair,  and  of 
a  figure  not  tall,  but  light  and  airy 
as  Titania's.  And  now  for  that  con- 
founded millinery  !  Well,  make 
the  most  of  a  white  muslin  dress 
and  a  wreath  of  green  oak-leaves. 
"  Sapienti  sit  satis." 

The  fixing  on  my  mind  of  these 
impressions,  such  as  they  were,  was 
not  to  be  achieved  by  a  slight  in- 
spection j  and  the  rage  of  her 
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hunger  and  her  thirst  being  ap- 
peased at  length,  my  hostess,  glad 
probably  to  find  a  topic  on  which 
she  was  at  home,  began  to  rally 
mo  with  elephantine  badinage  on 
my  continued  scrutiny  of  the  two 
young  ladies. 

;'  I  wish  you  had  made  a  better 
dinner,"  she  began.  "I'm  quite 
cross  with  you  for  not  trying  that 
vot'  au  vent,  and  I  don't  believe  you 
even  knew  there  were  truffles  in 
the  pdte;  you  took  none,  I  saw 
that.  But  you'll  take  some  ice- 
pudding?  You  know  what  cold 
pudding's  a  cure  for1?  ha,  ha! 
and  if  you  go  on  as  you're  doing 
you'll  soon  require  it.  I've  watched 
you ;  I've  seen  you  ;  Ah  !  you  mil- 
itary men  !  you  military  men  ! 
you're  all  the  same — can't  keep 
your  eyes  off  a  pretty  girl.  Not 
that  I  blame  you  for  it  here, 
I'm  sure ;  for,  I  must  say  it  that 
shouldn't  say  it,  there  are  few  pret- 
tier girls  than  my  two  nieces." 

"May  I  ask  which  two  ladies 
have  the  honour  of  enjoying  that 
relationship  ? "  I  inquired,  as  inno- 
cently as  possible. 

"  Oh,  how  sly  we  are  !  as  if  you 
didn't  know,  when  they've  come 
between  you  and  your  dinner,  and 
your  duty  to  me  too,  sir ;  not  that 
I  mind  that,  for,  between  ourselves, 
I  like  to  eat  my  dinner  without 
chattering;  and  I  know  I'm  old  and 
fat,  and  military  men  don't  like 
what's  old  and  fat  —  you  needn't 
interrupt  me  with  your  nonsense  ; 
and  my  nieces  (since  you  pretend 
not  to  know)  are,  that  one  in  pink, 
with  the  yellow  hair  and  the  daisies 
— that's  my  niece  Mary;  and  the 
other  in  white,  with  the  oak-leaves, 
that's  Rose — Lady  Rose — my  dar- 
li  ng  and  her  uncle's  darling ;  and 
she  ought  to  be  the  darling  of  the 
whole  world,  for  she's  the  best  and 
sweetest  and — but,  bless  me  !  how 
I  run  on  !  You  see  it's  her  simpli- 
city and  unstuckupness  that  takes 
us  all.  We're  not  fine  people — not 
the  company  she's  used  to  at  home 
— but  she  comes  among  us  and 
never  seems  to  notice  any  differ- 
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ence  in  our  ways,  or  to  be  put  out 
by  things  that  put  out  Mary  there, 
for  instance — not  but  she's  a  dear 
nice  good  girl  too,  with  a  kind 
heart  of  her  own  —  but  Rose  is 
my  pet.  Her  mother,  Badger's" 
(Badger's  !)  "sister  Susan,  you  see, 
had  a  good  fortune  of  her  own ;  and 
her  father,  the  Earl  of  Belturbet, 
was  a  poor  Irish  lord,  with  a  large 
family  by  a  former  countess — which 
accounts  for  our  having  to  do  with 
the  aristocracy.  But  Susan  has  a 
family  too,  and  the  Earl's  an  expen- 
sive man,  and  gets  through  the  mon- 
ey I  fear,  if  he  hasn't  got  through 
it  already;  and,  altogether,  poor 
Rose  isn't  an  heiress,  like  her  cousin 
Mary,  who  is  an  only  child.  Her 
mother,  another  sister  of  Badger's, 
had  a  fortune  too,  and  her  father 
was  a  poor  dragoon  captain — which 
accounts  for  our  connection  with 
the  army.  He's  a  General  now,  and 
a  '  Sir ' — Sir  Roland  Richmond — a 
stuck-up  padded  old  toad,  with  a 
head  like  a  cockatoo — that  is,  when 
he's  in  full  dress  on  the  Queen's 
birthday  at  a  review  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  is  the  only  time  I  ever  saw 
him,  for  he's  too  great  for  us,  and 
not  like  poor  Belturbet,  who  has 
no  pride  about  him,  and  will  bor- 
row a  hundred  pounds  from  Badger 
just  as  if  he  wasn't  a  lord  and 
descended  from  the  emperors  of 
Kerry.  And  it's  seldom  the  Gene- 
ral allows  Mary  to  come  here,  and 
it's  only  because  Rose  comes  that 
she's  allowed,  I  know  that ;  but  I 
snap  my  fingers  at  the  old  fool,  and 
he  knows  it,  and — but,  oh  dear 
me  !  what  a  one  you  must  think  me, 
running  on  about  what's  nothing 
to  nobody  but  ourselves,  and  there's 
Badger  looking  towards  you." 

The  good  lady  had  certainly  con- 
trived to  make  her  statement  pretty 
exhaustive  of  her  subject.  Her 
style  of  delivery  suggested  the  idea 
that  she  had  been  wound  up  (and 
so  perhaps  she  had — by  the  cham- 
pagne) to  the  speaking-point  like  a 
machine,  and  was  bound  to  fire  off 
a  string  of  jerky  sentences,  and 
then  come  to  an  abrupt  end  with  a 
2M 
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metallic  click.  I  cannot  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  found  her  statement 
uninteresting.  But  at  this  point 
her  •  husband  interposed,  bawling 
down  the  table  to  me,  "  Fve  been 
trying  to  catch  your  eye  for  the  last 
half-hour,  Captain ;  an  awful  talker 
is  Mrs  B.  Once  let  her  button-hole 
you  and  you're  done.  Be  thankful 
to  me  for  saving  you  from  her  long 
tongue  for  a  minute.  Have  a  glass 
of  wine  with  me  ?  Hock  ?  cham- 
pagne 1  sherry?  what  shall  it  be  1" 

"  Champagne,  please." 

"  Ah  !  you  like  my  champagne  1 
show  your  taste — import  it  myself. 
Drinking  wine  with  each  other's 
out  of  fashion,  they  tell  me ;  I 
don't  care,  I  like  it ;  the  wine 
don't  taste  worse  for  a  nod  and 
smile ;  but  I  suppose  you  gay 
dragoons  are  too  fashionable  to 
hang  on  to  old  ways  ? " 

Blinking  the  question  of  "dra- 
goon," which  might  be  only  Badg- 
er's way  of  expressing  his  ideal  of 
a  very  haughty  and  recherche  class 
of  officer,  I  replied,  "  On  the  con- 
trary, my  dear  sir,  at  our  mess  we 
do  hang  on  to  the  custom  very 
much  ;  and  when  a  stranger  dines 
with  us  he  sometimes  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  meet  his  engagements  in  this 
way  and  preserve  his  equilibrium." 

Good  heavens !  what  had  I  said  1 
As  I  finished  my  sentence  I  swept 
my  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
Parroquet,  and  was  thunderstruck 
to  behold  on  her  face  a  look  of 
horror  and  surprise  ;  her  eyes  were 
dilated,  her  face  deadly  pale,  and 
she  stared  at  me  with  a  fixity  that 
was  quite  unnerving.  What  had  I 
said  ?  Had  the  nectar  of  the  gods 
been  too  much  for  me  1  Were  all 
these  immortals  round  the  table 
there  tipsy,  and  had  I,  unconscious- 
ly advancing  with  the  common 
standard,  also  become  as  the  beasts 
that  perish  1  and,  being  in  my  cups, 
had  I  sworn,  or  in  some  other  way 
misconducted  myself  1 

11  Polly  !  "  cried  her  uncle,  who 
was  undeniably  a  little  flustered 
with  the  grape.  "  Polly  is  quite 
shocked,  Captain,  at  the  idea  of 
you  fashionable  dragoons"  (dra- 


goons again !)  "  being  so  unfashion- 
able. See  how  the  girl's  staring  ! 
Oh  Lord  !  this  bangs  Banagher  al- 
together !  ha,  ha,  ha !  "  All  re- 
gards being  turned  on  Polly,  the 
colour  flushed  back  to  her  cheeks, 
her  eyes  dropped,  and  with  a  semi- 
hysterical  laugh  she  muttered  some- 
thing about  "  thinking  she  saw 
a  wasp."  This  subterfuge  might 
pass  with  the  rest,  but  it  didn't 
deceive  me.  I  was  undoubtedly 
the  wasp  she  had  been  staring  at 
— but  why  with  this  expression] 
Perhaps  a  servant  had  upset  large 
quantities  of  custard  and  cream 
over  my  shoulders,  or  some  other 
such  contretemps  of  the  table  had 
made  me  a  ridiculous  or  loathly 
sight.  I  reassured  myself  on  this 
head  ;  but,  after  all,  nothing  of  the 
sort  could  have  agitated  a  young 
lady  as  this  young  lady  seemed  to 
be  agitated.  Confound  these  mys- 
teries !  they  were  beginning  to  be 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  After  a 
short  interval  Badger  again  ad- 
dressed me  :  "I  suppose  you  Al- 
dershot  gentlemen  are  pretty  much 
on  the  road  between  London  and 
the  camp  ? " 

"  Some  are,"  I  said. 

"  Ah !  a  gay  life,"  continued 
Badger,  "  but  a  hard  one ;  work  all 
day  and  pleasure  all  night ;  drill 
and  parade,  ball  and  opera — burn- 
ing the  candle  at  both  ends ;  kill- 
ing work,  eh  1 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  can't  accuse 
myself  of  much  dissipation  ;  I  was 
at  the  opera"  (and  I  turned  my 
eyes  full  on  the  Parroquet)  "  for 
the  first  time  this  season  last  Satur- 
day night." 

The  effect  was  unpleasantly  be- 
yond what  I  had  anticipated.  The 
poor  girl  gave  a  sort  of  sob,  half 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  one  of  the  immortals 
who  supported  her.  Her  aunt 
charged  down  upon  her,  and  she 
was  hustled  out  of  the  room  in  a 
fainting  condition,  escorted  by  all 
the  ladies.  Houses  of  the  sort  are 
badly  deafened  ;  and  in  about  three 
minutes  we  were  made  aware  that 
Polly  was  celebrating  her  return  to 
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consciousness  by  a  good  strong  fit 
of  hysterics  :  unmelodious  cawings 
and  weird  fits  of  laughter  shook 
the  halls  of  Badger.  The  worthy 
fellow  looked  distressed.  "  Poor 
thing,  poor  thing  !  "  he  said;  "  it's 
the  infernal  heat.  She's  not  such  a 
goose  as  to  be  annoyed  at  my  little 
fun  ;  no,  no,  it's  the  heat.  Peters, 
take  up  a  large  glass  of  brandy  to 
Miss  Richmond,  and  hot  water  and 
nutmeg,  d'ye  hear  ?  Nothing  like 
strong  brandy- punch  for  quieting 
the  nerves  ;  tell  her  to  toss  it  off ; 
poor  thing,  poor  thing !  it's  the 
thunder  in  the  air  that's  upset  her, 
no  doubt  of  it.  Captain,  help  your- 
self and  pass  the  claret,  and  we'll 
drink  her  better  health,  poor  thing ! " 
N  I  did  as  I  was  bid ;  I  drank  to  her 
better  health  with  all  my  heart,  for 
a  solution  of  the  mysteries  dawned 
upon  me  suddenly.  The  girl  must 
be  a  maniac,  out  for  a  lucid  interval 
which  had  abruptly  concluded. 

"And  how  is  my  worthy  old 
friend  1 "  inquired  Badger  of  me 
when  tranquillity  had  been  restored. 

I  replied  that  the  old  gentleman 
(alluding  to  our  vicar,  in  virtue  of 
whose  introduction  I  believed  my- 
self to  be  there)  was  hale  and 
hearty,  and  doing  his  duty  like  a 
man. 

*'  That  he  always  did,  and  always 
will  do,  honest  old  Jack,"  rejoined 
Badger. 

There  is  no  great  resemblance  be- 
tween "Jack"  and  "Ephraim"— 
the  vicar's  real  name  ;  but  "Jack" 
was  probably  an  old  school  sobri- 
quet. 

*'  Does  he  ever  sing '  Spankadillo' 
now1?"  continued  my  host. 

<;  I  certainly  never  heard  him,"  I 
replied  ;  and  indeed  it  was  just  as 
likely  that  the  Pope,  in  full  canoni- 
cals, should  sing  'Spankadillo' 
(wliich  I  took  to  be  a  comic  song) 
as  that  our  revered  pastor  should 
indulge  in  such  an  eccentricity. 

"Ah!  you  should  have  heard 
him  sing  it,  and  seen  him  do  the 
dancing  with  his  face  blacked ;  it 
was  a  great  sight ;  and  when  old 
Jack  was  a  little  tight,  it  was  quite 
glorious — quite." 


"  It  must  have  been,"  I  heartily 
assented,  as  a  vision  of  the  vicar, 
with  his  rusty  black  coat  andgaiters, 
and  solemn  lantern  jaws,  performing 
in  a  state  of  inebriety  the  alleged 
act  of  buffoonery,  rose  to  my  mind. 

"He's  getting  old  now,"  con- 
tinued Badger,  "  but  he's  as  game 
as  a  chicken ;  it  would  have  done 
your  heart  good  to  see  him  lick  the 
'welsher'  the  Derby  before  last. 
He's  told  you  about  that,  of  course  1 " 

I  shook  my  head  with  a  look  of 
inquiring  puzzlement. 

"  Oh !  come,  I  must  tell  you 
about  that — but,  I  say,  it's  getting 
late,  we  ought  to  join  the  ladies ; 
and  here's  coffee." 

The  conversation  then  dropped. 
"  If  the  mysterious  conduct  of 
Polly  is  caused  by  lunacy,"  I 
thought  "  this  nonsense  of  Mr 
Badger-Lewis  may  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  intoxication.  Yes,  the  Badger 
js  certainly  tipsy."  But  I  rose 
from  the  table  in  a  haze. 

"  I  think,"  cried  the  host,  when 
we  got  out  of  the  dining-room, 
"the  ladies  will  be  in  the  gar- 
den. My  wife  lives  in  it,  this  hot 
weather  :  let  us  join  them." 

" '  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,' " 
he  sang,  dancing  up  and  laying 
hands  on  one  of  the  guests,  with 
whom  he  whirled  round  several 
times,  ending  by  nearly  falling 
down  a  flight  of  steps  which  led 
from  the  hall  into  the  garden. 

This  was  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Rasp- 
er's rather  quiet  and  early  friend  ! 

The  garden  in  its  arrangements 
was  as  odd  and  rambling  as  the 
mind  of  its  proprietor  seemed  to 
be  ;  if  there  were  no  flowers — and 
they  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence— this  want  was  compensated 
for,  after  a  fashion,  by  an  amount 
of  garniture  due  rather  to  aft  than 
to  nature.  There  were  indeed 
plenty  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  a 
sort — cedars,  cactuses,  aloes,  arau- 
carias,  and  suchlike ;  but  these 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  presence 
of  a  Chinese  joss-house  in  bam- 
boo, a  Grecian  temple  of  heath  and 
moss,  and  the  model  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral  woven  from  the  flexible 
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branches  of  the  willow.  Then 
there  was  a  fountain  and  a  bowling- 
green,  an  archery  -  ground  and  a 
croquet -lawn,  a  rookery  and  an 
aquarium.  Everywhere  the  sur- 
rounding scene  was  reflected  in 
those  globular  mirrors  which  delight 
the  taste  of  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours. On  the  whole,  it  was  like 
a  paddock  in  which  had  been  col- 
lected, for  auctioneering  purposes, 
the  "plant"  of  several  al  fresco 
places  of  amusement. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  host,  in  answer 
to  some  complimentary  expressions 
of  mine — "  yes,  we  do  think  it  is  ra- 
ther a  success.  There's  a  dash  of  the 
— of  the  medieval  about  it,  eh  1  Lord 
Byron  would  have  been  at  home 
here,  sir  :  eastern  climes  and  starry 
skies — that  sort  of  thing,  eh  1  My 
wife  says  it's  like  a  scene  out  of 
Lalla  Rookh — perhaps  it  is.  I'm 
sure  it  was  the  other  night  when 
the  Aldermen  were  dining  with  us, 
and  we  had  fireworks,  'Elysian 
bouquets,'  '  Arctic  messengers,'  and 
'  Chains  of  the  gods.'  Making  it 
look  like  Lalla  Rookh  costs  a  pretty 
pennyworth,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I'm 
a  prudent  man  ;  but  it  don't  do  to 
let  mule  twist  and  grey  shirtings 
imagine  that  everything  else  is  as 
flat  as  ditch-water.  Do  you  play 
bowls  ?  we've  light  for  half  an  hour, 
I  think.  Hi !  hi !  Simpson,  Bree, 


Dobson.  Hi !  you  fellows  !  bowls, 
bowls,  bowls  !  Come  along,  Cap- 
tain." 

"  I  don't  play,  thanks.  I  would 
rather  walk  about  and  look  at  the 
wonders  of  your  fairy-land." 

"Well,  well,  Liberty  Hall;  as 
you  please.  Here  are  some  of  the 
ladies  —  Jemima  and  Rose,  well 
met.  We're  going  to  have  half  an 
hour's  bowls,  and  the  Captain  here 
wants  to  look  about  him  and  ad- 
mire all  your  nonsense." 

"  My  nonsense,  forsooth !" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  so  you  and  Rose 
must  take  him  and  show  him  your 
greatest  triumph,  the  waterfall.  Is 
it  playing  to-night  *? " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  I  ordered  it  to 
be  turned  on  at  six  o'clock." 

"It's  like  your  band,  Captain, 
you  see  :  it  plays  on  guest-nights." 

"  I  must  go  in  myself,"  said  Mrs 
Badger-Lewis,  "  to  look  after  poor 
Mary ;  but  Rose,  darling,  you'll  take 
the  Captain  to  the  fall,  won't  you  ? " 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  be  very  happy. 
But  where  are  the  other  ladies  ?" 

"  I  suspect  they  will  be  anxious 
to  stay  beside  the  bowlers,  but 
they  ought  to  see  the  fall  too  ;  send 
them  on  to  it,  Badger." 

"  All  right." 

The  worthy  couple  then  left  us, 
and  Lady  Rose  and  I  were  alone 
together. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Lady  Rose  and  I  were  alone  to- 
gether !  I  don't  think  I  had  ever 
been  tete-a-tete  with  a  lady  before 
(except,  perhaps,  with  my  aunt  on 
boxing-day)  without  wishing  my- 
self somewhere  else.  At  present, 
however,  I  had  no  such  feelings. 
I  felt  drawn  towards  my  fair  com- 
panion by  a  mysterious  attraction 
which  I  could  not  define ;  and, 
moreover,  I  had  a  strong  practical 
purpose  in  view,  that  of  unriddling 
the  mystery  of  her  cousin's  mania, 
and  of  discovering,  if  possible,  in 
what  way  I  was  connected  with  it. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  had  no 
inclination  to  run  away,  but  felt  so 


easy  and  fluent  that  I  thought  to 
myself,  with  some  triumph,  "  If  I 
select  the  weather  as  an  initial 
topic,  I  do  so  out  of  respect  to  con- 
ventionalities, and  not  from  neces- 
sity, by  any  means ; "  and  thus 
advertising  myself,  I  began  the 
conversation  as  we  strolled  in  the 
direction  of  the  waterfall. 

"  What  a  heavenly  evening  !  and 
how  pleasant  this  coolness  is,  after 
the  dreadful  heat  we  have  had  all 
day!"  _ 

"It  is  a  pleasant  evening,"  she 
remarked,  briefly. 

"  You  can't  fancy,"  I  continued, 
"how  delightful  it  is  to  escape 
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from  the  dusty  camp  into  a  scene 
like  this!" 

"  Ah  !  it  is  very  dusty  in  the 
camp,  I  suppose/' 

"  Oh !  dreadfully  dusty.  I  suppose 
you've  never  been  to  the  Sahara  1 >; 

*'  No,  never." 

'•Well,  I  have"  (a  fiction,  but 
she  seemed  so  cool,  it  was  necessary 
to  rouse  her  a  little). 

'Really!" 

'"  I  have,  and  Aldershot  strongly 
reminds  me  of  it." 

'Indeed!" 

'  Yes,  particularly  in  a  dust- 
sto:*m." 

"Oh!" 

"  Yes,  particularly." 

"Ah!" 

Somehow  the  Sahara  didn't 
see  n  to  take. 

*'  But  here,"  continued  I,  grace- 
fully waving  my  hand,  and  chang- 
ing the  subject,  "  here  we  are  in  an 
oasis." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  one  ? "  she 
inquired. 

*'  Oh  !  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  them."  How  one  falsehood 
dots  lead  to  another  ! 

"I  should  have  thought  this 
was  not  the  least  like  one,"  she 
coi.tinued. 

"Well,  it  isn't,  you  know,"  I 
agreed. 

"  I  thought  you  just  said  it  was." 

"Well,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent." 
Hang  it !  I  was  beginning  to  wan- 
der, and  she  was  looking  so  cool 
and  surprised.  "To  a  certain  ex- 
tent," I  explained  ;  "that  is,  there 
is  a  moral  resemblance,  but  no 
physical  or  technical  likeness." 

I  very  painfully  knew  I  was 
talking  nonsense,  and  worse  still, 
I  knew  that  she  knew  it.  She 
gave  me  a  rapid  glance  (perhaps 
she  too  was  speculating  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Badgerian  goblets), 
and  then  quietly  remarked, — 

"  Oh  dear  !  don't  you  think  we 
arc-  getting  a  little  deep  ? " 

There  was  something  about  the 
girl's  manner  I  didn't  make  out ; 
something  snubbing  about  it.  I 
felt  snubbed,  and  that  my  self-pos- 
session was  oozing  away.  I  rallied 


myself,  however,  and  tried  to  laugh 
off  her  last  remark. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  No,  I  don't  think  it 
is  very  deep.  If  we  look  at  it  philo- 
sophically, an  oasis  is — as  I  was 
saying,  an  oasis  is  analogically " 

"Really,  really,  the  weather  is 
too  hot  for  metaphysics;  suppose 
we  try  something  else  ?" 

Ah  !  there  was  no  mistake  about 
that — the  snub  direct.  But  with 
some  grace,  as  I  flattered  myself, 
I  pounced  upon  another  subject 
which  suggested  itself,  and  went 
on.  "Yes,  certainly,  and  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  not 
having  thought  of  something  else 
sooner ;  and  that  is,  to  ask  if  your 
cousin  is  better." 

"She  is  a  little  better,"  very 
icily. 

"  Ah  !  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it ; 
a  thundery  headache  is  a  distress- 
ing thing." 

"  It  must  be,  but  I'm  not  aware 
that  she  has  one.  I  haven't.  Have 
you?" 

"  Oh  no  !  certainly  not — not  the 
least." 

"Dgar  me!  I  thought  you  said 
some  one  had." 

"  N-n-no." 

What  an  odd  girl !  Her  man- 
ner made  me  feel  exceedingly  fool- 
ish, and,  feeling  foolish,  I  know 
not  why  I  should  adhere  to  my 
theme  of  a  thundery  headache,  but 
I  did,  advancing,  with  no  relation 
to  the  truth,  the  statement  that  our 
quartermaster  (Blackstock,  who  was 
as  healthy  as  an  elephant  in  the 
prime  of  life)  was  a  sad  martyr  to 
affections  of  the  sort.  "Really!" 
she  replied,  evidently  appreciating 
the  statement  at  its  true  value. 
"  Poor  man ;  I'm  so  sorry  ! " 

Her  voice  was  as  musical  as  I 
expected  it  to  be — I  may  say  as  I 
knew  it  would  be — and  her  accent 
had  that  slight  suspicion  of  the 
Irish  which  is  sometimes  noticeable 
in  the  accents  of  even  high-bred 
Irish  ladies,  and  which  conveys 
such  a  charming  expression  of  fresh- 
ness and  naivete.  Sweet  as  her 
voice  was,  however,  I  could  by  no 
means  say  the  same  of  her  manner 
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or  tone  towards  me  ;  indeed  it  was 
pretty  evident  that,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  she  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  being  commonly  civil. 
But  why  ?  and  then  I  remembered 
her  peculiar  expression  at  dinner. 
Was  I  for  ever  to  be  surrounded 
with  these  mists  and  mysteries  1 
What  had  I  done1?  Perhaps  she 
had  found  out  about  my  operatic 
passages  ;  but  what  then  1  Sup- 
posing a  lady  bows  to  a  man,  is  he 
to  refuse  to  return  it  ?  Supposing 
she  writes  him  a  note,  is  he  to 
fling  it  in  her  face1?  Supposing 
she  does  both,  is  he  at  once  to  know 
that  she  is  a  maniac"?  And  why  on 
earth  did  they  bring  her  to  the 
opera  if  she  was  insane?  After 
all,  was  I  her  cousin's  keeper? 
Nonsense  ;  I  wasn't  going  to  stand 
it — I  would  probe  this  mystery ; 
and  so  I  returned  to  the  charge. 

"It  is  a  pity  your  cousin  is  un- 
able to  be  out  this  evening ;  it 
would  have  done  her  a  world  of 
good,  I  am  sure." 

Lady  Rose  turned  upon  me  with 
a  sudden  animation.  "  Knowing, 
as  you  must  do,  sir,  the  cause  of 
her  indisposition,  I  think  you  might 
have  withheld  that  remark." 

Now  thoroughly  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  her  cousin's  insanity, 
I  blundered  on  :  "I  really  beg  a 
thousand  pardons,  but  as  far  as  any 
knowledge  of  her  malady  goes,  I 
assure  you  I  have  none.  A  surmise 
I  certainly  had  formed,  which  I 
grieve  to  find  is  not  without  foun- 
dation, but  I  trust  it  is  not  a  hope- 
less case ;  there  are  so  many  suc- 
cessful systems  of  treatment  now, 
provided  the  affliction  has  not  been 
allowed  to  become  chronic.  May  I 
ask  if  it  is  of  long  standing  1 " 

"  You  may  certainly  ask,  sir,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  information ;  the  ques- 
tion would  be  more  properly  ad- 
dressed to  yourself." 

By  heavens !  was  this  girl  mad 
too?  Perhaps  I  had  got  into  a 
private  asylum  by  mistake.  The 
host  was  a  fair  average  lunatic,  cer- 
tainly, and  the  other  guests  and 
the  whole  entertainment  were  quite 


out  of  my  experience.  For  reply 
I  only  stared  at  her. 

"  I  must  say,  sir,"  continued  the 
lady,  "  that  you  astonish  me." 

"  I  must  say,  Lady  Rose,  that  I 
myself  never  felt  more  astonished 
in  my  life." 

"This  feigned  innocence,  this 
insulting  unconsciousness,"  flashed 
out  the  lady,  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence, "  is  more  than  I  can  endure. 
I  did  not  expect  to  have  to  thank 
you  for  anything,  certainly,  but  I 
do  feel  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for 
making  me  so  angry  that  I  must 
throw  off  all  considerations  of  civil- 
ity to  my  uncle's  guest,  and  tell 
you  how  I  loathe  and  detest  your 
base  unmanly  character.  Yes,  and 
your  vile  conduct  in  winning  the 
affections  of  a  dear,  pure-minded, 
loving  girl,  only  for  the  gratification 
of  your  selfish  vanity,  and  then 
treating  her  as  your  mood  suits — 
your  mood,  forsooth  ! — smiles  one 
day  and  coldness  the  next.  My 
cousin,  it  is  true,  withholds  her  con- 
fidence; sayslittle — almost  nothing; 
but  I  can  see  with  my  eyes,  and  I 
can  form  conclusions  for  myself. 
This  has  gone  on  too  long,  sir ! 
You  shall  not  kill  my  cousin.  Her 
health  is  breaking,  her  sprits  are 
broken  ;  but  you  shall  be  called  to 
account — to  account,  sir.  I  have 
but  to  denounce  you — and  denounce 
you  I  will — to  secure  a  reckoning  for 
these  accumulated  insults." 

"Lady  Rose,"  I  said,  "there  is 
some  extraordinary  mistake  which 
I  cannot  explain,  but " 

"  There  is  no  mistake — there  can 
be  no  mistake.  You  came  here 
deliberately  on  her  uncle's  invita- 
tion, did  you  not?" 

"  I  believe  I  did,"  I  replied. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  cautious,  and  slow 
to  make  admissions,  I  see ;  never- 
theless you  came  here  deliberate- 
ly, knowing  you  would  meet  my 
cousin." 

"  I  deny  that,"  I  said. 

"  You  will  deny  perhaps  that  you 
received  a  note  from  her  in  the 
opera-house  last  week?" 

"  No,  I  won't ;  but,  for  heaven's 
sake,  listen  to  me!" 
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"It  is  quite  unnecessary.  As  I 
have  said,  Mary  is  reticent.  I 
know,  however,  that  you  received 
a  cote  from  her,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  can  be  wrong  in  judging  that  it 
stipulated  that  if  you  came  here  to- 
night she  was  to  accept  it  as  a  token 
thut  you  meant  to  put  your  rela- 
tions with  her  on  a  proper  footing 
immediately.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  anything  else.  And 
now,  from  her  sudden  indisposition, 
I  can  only  surmise  that  you  have 
contrived  (for  oh!  you  gay  'man- 
genrs  de  cceurs/  as  you  call  your- 
selves, have  your  deep  well-prac- 
tised arts  of  persecution)  to  com- 
municate to  her  somehow  that  you 
have  been  graciously  pleased  to 
change  your  mind.  The  conse- 
quence is,  she  is  violently  ill.  But 
this  must  stop,  sir ;  it  must  and 
shall  stop,  Captain  BURKIDGE  ! " 

"Burridge,  did  you  say1?  Can 
I  believe  my  ears'?  Burridge? 
What !  the  old  old  story  come  to 
life  again  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha, 
ha  ! "  and  I  laughed  long  and  loud. 
Vulgar  perhaps,  but  quite  hysteri- 
cal, yet  not  the  less  displeasing  to 
Lady  Rose,  who,  remarking,  "As 
you  have  thrown  off  even  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  a  gentleman,  I 
shall  leave  you,  but  do  not  suppose 
that  all  this  shall  pass  with  impun- 
ity/' began  to  walk  rapidly  away. 

I  came  to  myself  at  once.  "  Lady 
Rose,"  I  cried,  "stop — for  pity's 
sake,  for  your  own  sake,  for  your 
cousin's  sake  especially — stop  and 
listen.  I  told  you  there  was  a  mis- 
take somewhere ;  I  see  it  now.  I 
am  not  Captain  Burridge." 

"What!"  she  exclaimed,  "not 
Captain  Burridge?  Why,  I  saw 
you  once  myself  at  Mrs  Stainton's 
ball,  and  I  recognise  you  perfectly." 

"Nevertheless  I  am  not  the  man ; 
thare  is  an  extraordinary  likeness 
between  him  and  me  which  has 
produced  many  a  contretemps,  but 
never  a  painful  one  such  as  this 
before/' 

"  How — how  can  I  believe  this?" 
faltered  Lady  Rose,  looking  aghast 
and  faint. 

"  Madam,  you  must  believe  it ; 


the  situation  is  as  painful  to  me  as 
it  is  to  you,  but  you  may  consider, 
I  assure  you,  all  that  has  passed  as 
if  it  had  not  taken  place." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,"  said  La- 
dy Rose,  recovering  herself,  "  but, 
pray,  how  do  you  come  to  person- 
ate Captain  Burridge  as  my  uncle's 
guest?" 

"  I  don't  personate  him.  I  dine 
with  your  uncle  in  my  own  character 
as  Captain  Bruce  of  the  —  Fusil- 
eers  ;  there,  this  is  your  aunt's  invi- 
tation," and  I  handed  her  the  note. 

"  *  Mrs  Lewis  presents  her  compli- 
ments  '  Why,  what  is  this  ?" 

said  Lady  Rose.  "  Mrs  Lewis  ! 
she  is  not  my  aunt." 

"  Not  your  aunt  ? — why,  who  is 
your  aunt?" 

"  Mrs  Badger,  of  course." 

"  Badger-Lewis,  though,  or  Lewis- 
Badger?" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; 
and  I  know  she  thinks  you  are  Cap- 
tain Burridge,  for  a  Manchestei 
friend  asked  them  to  be  civil  to 
Captain  Burridge  when  he  came 
down  here ;  and  we  heard  a  fort- 
night ago  that  his  regiment  was  on 
the  way,  and  so  he  was  asked  for 
this  party;  and,  indeed,  I  thought 
my  uncle  had  some  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance with  him." 

"  Well,  I  was  asked  to  dine  with 
a  friend  of  our  parish  clergyman,  a 
Mr  Lewis,  at  Carysfort  Villa  here. 
I  knew  nothing  of  him,  but  accept- 
ed, and  as  I  was  looking  for  the 
house  your  uncle  saw  me,  appar- 
ently recognised  me,  called  me  in, 
and  in  I  came,  not  doubting  that 
he  was  Mr  Lewis,  and  hence  this 
horrible  imbroglio.  Now  I  under- 
stand all  the  rest."  Then  I  told 
her  about  the  opera  and  the  state 
of  mystification  I  had  been  in,  and 
added  :  "  I  see  now  the  cause  of 
your  cousin's  sudden  agitation  at 
dinner.  It  was  when  I  spoke  for 
the  first  time  (now  I  think  of  it) 
that  her  expression  changed  and 
became  one  of  real  dismay.  She 
must  then  have  discovered  her  mis- 
take, and  it  was  very  shortly  after 
that  she  fainted ;  and  I  candidly 
confess  to  you,  Lady  Rose,  that,  un- 
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der  all  the  circumstances,  I  believed 
her  to  be  insane.  I  beg  you  to 
assure  her  how  deeply  grieved  I  am 
to  have  been  unwittingly  the  cause 
of  distress  to  her.  Pray  say  that  I 
saw  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity from  the  first.  Tell  her  that 
there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  it, 
and  that  similar  things  have  often 
before  happened  to  me.  As  for  the 
painful  part  of  her  secret  which  you 
have  indicated,  she  need  not  know 
that  I  have  become  possessed  of  it. 
If  I  have  the  happiness  of  again 
meeting  you,  which  I  hope  I  may, 
I  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity 
of  telling  you  of  many  laughable 
cases  that  have  arisen  from  the 
mistaken  identity  of  Captain  Bruce 
and  Captain  Burridge  ;  but,  mean- 
time, I  must  not  forget  that  I  am 
in  an  awkward  position  here,  and 
should  at  once  take  my  departure, 
after  explaining  to  your  uncle  that 
I  am  here  as  an  impostor,  though  an 
involuntary  one." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Captain 
Bruce,  to  take  such  a  view  of  the 
matter,"  said  Lady  Rose,  "  and  to 
show  such  an  interest  in  saving 
dear  Mary's  feelings  ;  but  I  feel  I 
do  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies 
for  my  violence  and  rudeness  ;  and 
then  the  way  I  abused  you  !  Oh  ! 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  bear  the 
thought  of  it.  What  can  I  do? 
What  can  I  say?" 

"  Pray,  Lady  Rose,  do  not  think 
of  it ;  and  as  for  your  violence,  as 
you  call  it,  you  know  it  was  not 
directed  against  me  really,  but 
against  one  who  apparently  deserves 
stronger  treatment.  For  the  rest, 
as  I  am  certain  your  uncle  is  too 
good-natured  to  feel  anything  but 
simple  amusement  at  this  comedy 
of  errors,  I  can  assure  you  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  pain  I  have 
seen  you  and  your  cousin  suffer,  I 
should  look  upon  the  whole  episode 
as  simply  absurd  and  farcical." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind 
and  forgiving,"  said  Lady  Rose. 
"  Perhaps,  then,  we  had  better  go 
back  to  the  house." 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  or  gen- 
tler than  her  manner  had  now  be- 


come. In  her  generous  wish  to 
make  the  amende  for  the  rating  she 
had  given  me,  she  was  evidently 
trying  to  let  me  feel  that  I  was  the 
person  to  be  commiserated  under 
the  circumstances.  She  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  rights  of  hospitality 
had  somehow  been  violated  in  my 
person ;  and  thus,  from  being  a  vil- 
lain of  the  deepest  dye,  I  now  occu- 
pied the  position  of  a  rather  high- 
minded  martyr. 

The  shades  of  night  had  fallen 
upon  our  singular  interview,  and 
as  we  passed  back  through  the  gar- 
den (never,  by  the  by,  having 
reached  the  celebrated  cascade)  we 
found  that  it  was  deserted  by  the 
revellers.  Rejoining  the  company 
after  such  a  prolonged  tete-ti-tete 
would  have  been  rather  awkward 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
I  knew  the  announcement  I  had  to 
make  to  uncle  Badger  was  a  coup 
de  theatre  which  would  cast  every- 
thing into  the  shade. 

We  ascended  to  the  drawing-room 
and  entered.  A  lady  had  just  fin- 
ished singing  a  song  at  the  piano, 
and  our  host  and  some  of  the  guests 
were  bustling  about,  arranging  sev- 
eral tables  for  whist.  Our  entrance 
evoked  a  general  exclamation. 

"  Well,  my  Lady  Rose  !  well,  my 
gallant  Captain  !';  cried  old  Badger, 
"  I  thought  you  had  lost  yourselves 
in  my  extensive  domain.  Did  you 
tumble  over  Niagara,  or  what? 
Give  an  account  of  yourselves — ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

"Dear  Rose,"  chorussed  the  aunt, 
"  how  very  imprudent  of  you  to 
stay  out  all  this  time  in  the  dew. 
Where  ever  have  you  been  ?" 

"  It  is  entirely  my  fault,  Mrs 
Badger,"  said  I — "  entirely ;  and 
I  have  another  confession  to  make, 
which  I  hope  will  not  offend  you. 
I  am  sure  it  will  take  you  all  very 
much  by  surprise." 

Mr  and  Mrs  Badger  looked  puz- 
zled. The  spinsters  pricked  up 
their  ears,  half  anticipating  some 
new  version  of  "  the  story  without 
an  end;"  and  the  immortals  fum- 
bled their  watch-chains  and  looked 
yearningly  at  the  cards. 
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"  Mr  Badger/'  I  said,  "  do  you 
know  who  I  am?" 

"Know  who  you  are,  my  dear  sir ! 
What  an  idea  !  What  d'ye  mean  ? " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  Do  you 
kiow  my  name  ?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  do;  you're 
Captain — tut,  tut — of  course  I  do — 
Captain  Blundell — no,  hang  me  ! — 
Blewit — Bodger.  Yes,  you're  Cap- 
ti dn  Bodger  from  Aldershot." 

"  No,  I'm  not." 

"  Well,  well,  I  have  a  treacherous 
memory  for  names.  What  does  it 
signify1?  You  needn't  be  laughing, 
Jemima.  Anyhow,  you're  old  Tim- 
brel's friend,  and  you're  a  Dragoon 
Guard,  and  a  right  good  fellow  into 
the  bargain,"  he  added,  giving  me 
a  hearty  apologetic  slap  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  replied, "  I  never 
heard  of  old  Timbrel  in  my  life  be- 
fore, and  I'm  not  a  Dragoon  Guard; 
I'm  a  Fusileer." 

Badger  looked  fairly  bamboozled. 

"Eh?  what?  Nonsense!  Dam- 
me !  it  was  old  Timbrel,  and  I  saw 
you  at  his  house  with  my  own 
blessed  eyes.  I  did.  Eh,  Jemima  ? " 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs  Badger, 
'•  it  was  Mr  Timbrel  who  asked  us 
to  pay  any  little  civility  we  could 
to  Captain  Burridge." 

"Exactly;  but  I'm  not  Captain 
Burridge — I'm  a  Scotch  impostor." 

There  was  a  momentary  silence, 
and  then  a  shout  of  laughter,  in 
which  I  myself  joined. 

"Well,  well,  well,"  continued 
Badger,  "what  does  it  all  mean? 
].f  he's  a  Scotch  impostor,  Jemima, 
you  had  better  count  the  spoons," 
nnd  again  Badger  was  overcome 
with  mirth. 

Seeing  that  the  humour  of  the 
thing  tickled  the  company,  I  con- 
tinued plying  our  host  in  a  serio- 
comic way,  and  at  last  told  him 
]  10  w  the  matter  really  stood.  Where- 
upon the  mirth  was  redoubled,  and, 
when  it  subsided,  old  Badger  heart- 
ily gave  me  his  hand,  and  clapped 
me  on  the  back,  saying, — 

"Well,  it's  been  my  very  good 
luck,  I'm  sure,  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  hope  you'll  con- 


sider it  all  the  same  as  a  regular 
introduction,  and  come  and  see  us 
often  again,  if  our  bad  dinner  hasn't 
frightened  you ;  but,  Lord  bless  us ! 
when  I  think  of  it,  it  nearly  kills 
me.  There  was  I  talking  away  about 
old  Timbrel's  tomfooleries,  and  you 
never  saying  a  word,  looking  as 
grave  as  a  judge  —  oh  Lord !  oh 
Lord  ! "  and  the  old  gentleman  was 
off  again.  "  And  it  was  Lewis  you 
were  to  have  dined  with  ?  Well, 
I've  swindled  him  out  of  your  good 
company;  but  it  oughtn't  to  be 
lost  what  a  neighbour  gets.  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  call  on 
Lewis  to-morrow  morning ;  I've 
never  called  on  him  yet — not  from 
not  wishing  to  be  neighbourly,  but 
somehow  one  puts  these  things  off 
— and  now  this  will  be  a  rare  excuse. 
I'll  call  on  him  to-morrow  morning 
and  make  your  apologies  and  tell 
him  the  fun  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what, 
we'll  have  some  more  fun  :  I'll  ask 
Lewis  to  come  and  dine,  and  you 
must  come,  and  we'll  get  this  other 
Captain  to  come  the  same  day,  and 
we'll  compare  notes.  What  a  lark! 
and  you're  really  so  like ;  but  I  see 
it  myself,  bless  me !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
capital !  We'll  have  to  ticket  you, 
by  Jove !  like  port  and  sherry. 
You'll  cut  in  for  a  rubber,  won't 
you?  you're  not  afraid  of  being 
arrested  as  an  impostor,  eh  ?" 

"Oh  no!"  I  replied;  "I  would 
have  no  fears  in  such  a  hospitable 
house,  even  if  I  were  one ;  but  it 
is  late,  and  I  must  be  getting  back 
to  the  camp.  My  trap  has  been 
here  for  some  time ;"  for  a  servant 
had  twice  announced  its  arrival, 
and,  on  the  second  occasion,  ap- 
peared to  be  struggling  with  a 
strong  inclination  to  laugh,  which 
I  had  no  doubt  was  inspired  by 
some  vagaries  on  the  part  of  Jack 
Leslie,  whom  it  would  be  prudent 
to  get  off  the  premises  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"God  bless  me!  what's  that?" 
exclaimed  Badger,  as  the  tones  of 
a  key-bugle,  sounding  "the  alarm," 
"the  assembly,"  "the  advance," 
and  "the  double,"  burst  through 
the  window  in  rapid  succession. 
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"What  can  it  be?"  said  every 
one. 

I  knew  very  well  what  it  was. 
Jack  was  intensely  practising  the 
instrument  in  question  at  that  time, 
and  was  used,  when  he  went  off  for 
an  afternoon's  "  out,"  as  he  called 
it,  to  take  the  bugle  with  him  for 
undisturbed  practice  in  solitary 
places.  Now  the  graceless  wretch, 
being  impatient,  was  undoubtedly 
using  it  as  a  fulcrum  for  my  re- 
moval from  the  festive  scene. 

" I  know  what  it  is/'  I  said;  but 
after  so  many  extraordinary  things 
I  daren't  tell  the  naked  truth.  "  It's 
my  fellow;  the  scoundrel  has  got 
tipsy  at  the  inn,  no  doubt,  and  he's 
musically  inclined,  and  constantly 
carries  that  key-bugle  about  with 
him,  and  he  is  making  the  noise,  I 
am  afraid  ;  so  I  will  get  him  away 
as  quickly  as  I  can.  Good-night, 
Mrs  Badger  ;  good  -  night,  Lady 
Rose ;  I  hope  I  shall — I  hope  I 
shall  have  the — the — good-night ;" 
and  I  dashed  on  to  the  staircase, 
followed  by  my  host. 

"Drunk,  did  you  say?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  I  replied. 

"  God  bless  me  !  I  hope  he  hasn't 
been  over  my  borders  with  his 
wheels." 

"  Oh  no !  he's  pretty  steady,  even 
when  he's  much  in  liquor." 

"Well,  that  is  a  thing  I  never 
could  stand  —  a  drunken  groom. 
Take  my  advice  and  send  him  to 
the  lock-up  at  once." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the 
hall-door,  and  were  saluted  with  a 
cry  from  the  outer  darkness, — 

"  Now  then,  stoopid,  air  you 
coming  1" 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr  Badg- 
er, and  he  bawled  out, — 

"  Yes,  we're  coming,  you  scoun- 
drel ;  and  I've  just  been  advising 
your  master  to  send  you  to  the 
lock-up." 

"Lock  up  your  jaw,  old  Cali- 
pash," responded  Jack. 

"  Silence,  John  !"  I  thundered. 


"  Oh !  you  really  ought  to  have 
him  locked  up,"  implored  Mr  Badg- 
er. "  James  and  William  can  run 
him  down  in  a  twinkling ;  say  the 
word  and  it's  done." 

"Clear  your  throat,  you  old 
bloater  ! "  cried  Jack ;  and  indeed 
the  old  gentleman  was  husky  with 
excitement. 

"Oh,  this  is  monstrous!"  cried 
Badger.  "At  all  events,  let  me 
beseech  you  not  to  let  him  drive." 

"Oh,  that  I  won't,"  I  said,  spring- 
ing on  to  the  step. 

"  No  man  drives  my  mare  but 
myself,"  said  Jack,  showing  fight, 
and  clutching  the  reins. 

"  We'll  see  about  that,"  I  said ; 
and  wresting  the  reins  from  him 
after  a  short  tussle,  I  drove  off  at 
a  canter. 

"  MIND  THE  ARAUCARIA  ! "  This 
was  the  Badger's  last  good-night. 

Jack  was,  as  I  expected,  decided- 
ly tipsy,  and  not  a  little  savage  at 
my  usurpation  of  the  ribbons. 

"  You're  a  nice  fellow,"  he  said, 
"  to  oblige — running  off  with  a  fel- 
low's mare  and  trap  like  that." 

"And  you're  a  nice  sort  of  fel- 
low," I  rejoined,  "to  come  disgrac- 
ing me,  and  yourself,  and  the  regi- 
ment, at  a  stranger's  house,  with 
your  blackguardly  conduct." 

"  I'll  shoot  that  old  soap-boiling 
friend  of  yours,"  blustered  Jack; 
"  lock-up,  forsooth !" 

"  It  would  have  served  you  right 
if  I  had  let  his  fellows  trot  you 
down  there  for  the  night." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  like  your  swagger- 
ing me — me,  a  commissioned  ens — 
officer,  I  mean — as  your  private  ser- 
vant. Confounded  cheek !" 

"  You'd  better  shut  up,  Mr  Jack. 
I  should  certainly  have  been 
ashamed  to  pass  you  off  as  an 
officer  in  a  regiment  I  belonged 
to." 

Jack  hereupon  relapsed  into 
heavy  sulks,  and,  after  a  silent 
drive  home,  parted  from  me  at  my 
quarters  without  saying  "  Good- 
night." 
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MR  LEWES'S  '  History  of  Phi- 
losophy '  is  so  well  known,  and  its 
merit  so  generally  recognised,  that 
any  commendation  of  it  from  us, 
a1:  this  late  hour,  must  be  quite 
superfluous.  Lucid,  succinct,  and 
as  animated  as  a  book  dealing  with 
abstractions  could  possibly  be,  it 
may  be  confidently  said  that  there 
is  no  work  in  our  language  from 
which  a  student  may  gather  so 
much  metaphysics  with  so  little 
fatigue.  Written  to  show  the  hope- 
lessness of  what  is  pre-eminently 
cilled  metaphysics  by  those  who 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
it  and  psychology,  it  is  still  pre- 
cisely the  book  best  fitted  to  intro- 
duce us  into  the  labyrinth  of  dis- 
cussions which  passes  under  that 
formidable  name.  His  love  of  clear- 
ness must  help  to  preserve  young  stu- 
dents from  that  fascination  of  the 
vague  and  the  mysterious  which 
overhangs  this  subject.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  his  scepticism  as  to  the 
results  attainable  by  metaphysical 
studies  will  deter  those  who  have 
n  real  vocation  for  them  from  pur- 
suing them  further.  The  born  meta- 
physician is  an  incurable  thinker ; 
and  whether  you  tell  him  to  be- 
lieve or  tell  him  to  disbelieve,  it 
will  alike  end  in  setting  him  to 
think.  It  matters  little  what  doc- 
trine he  begins  with,  he  will  run 
through  the  whole  circle  before  he 
closes  his  career. 

In  this  third  edition  of  his  work 
Mr  Lewes  has  enlarged  his  plan — 
we  have  two  large  volumes  instead 
of  one  ;  and  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  latest  publications — as,  for 
instance,  of  Mr  Grote's  elaborate 
work  on  Plato  —  to  improve  or 
modify  what  had  already  been 
written.  But  that  which  especially 
distinguishes  the  present  edition 
from  its  predecessors  is  the  fuller 


statement  it  contains  of  the  author's 
own  philosophy.  Mr  Lewes  from 
the  first  wrote  with  a  purpose — he 
wrote  the  history  of  metaphysics 
to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  meta- 
physics ;  it  was  not  his  only  task 
to  tell  us  what  Plato,  or  Descartes, 
or  Kant,  or  Hegel  had  taught,  but 
he  entered  on  a  survey  of  the  doc- 
trines of  these  and  other  phi- 
losophers in  order  to  lead  us  to 
certain  conclusions  on  philosophy 
itself.  A  history  in  form,  it  was 
in  purpose  polemic.  Nor  was  it  a 
worse  history  on  this  account.  The 
author's  bias — if  such  it  is  to  be 
called — told  equally  against  all  the 
metaphysicians,  and  was  less  likely 
to  betray  him  into  misinterpreta- 
tions than  a  favouritism  for  any 
one  of  them.  In  the  present  edi- 
tion this  polemical  character  stands 
out  with  still  greater  distinctness. 
A  Prolegomena  has  been  added, 
which  gives  a  careful  and  explicit 
statement  of  the  author's  views ; 
and  several  of  the  briefer  chapters 
of  the  work  itself — as  those  on  Gon- 
dillac,  Cabanis,  and  Darwin — derive 
their  chief  and  almost  entire  interest 
from  being  made  the  vehicle  of  his 
own  psychological  and  physiologi- 
cal opinions.  For  Mr  Lewes  is  as 
much  distinguished  as  a  physiolo- 
gist as  a  metaphysician,  or  writer 
on  philosophical  and  critical  topics. 
If  he  himself  is  not  a  discoverer  in 
the  science  of  physiology  (of  which 
our  own  knowledge  does  not  enable 
us  to  judge),  the  reader  may,  at 
all  events,  be  sure  that  he  receives 
from  him  the  latest  discoveries,  or 
the  latest  theories,  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced physiologists,  whether  of 
England  or  France  or  Germany. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  that  de- 
partment of  physiology  where  vital 
and  psychical  phenomena  encounter, 
enables  him  to  do  justice  to  Gall, 
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and  to  others  who  approach  the 
study  of  mind  through  our  physical 
organisation.  Karit  and  Gall  might 
be  selected  as  typical  writers,  illus- 
trative of  very  opposite  methods 
of  study ;  and  Mr  Lewes  has  been 
equally  successful — so  we  presume 
to  think  —  in  his  account  of  the 
philosopher  of  Konigsberg  and  of 
the  founder  of  phrenology. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention 
to  follow  Mr  Lewes  as  the  historian 
of  philosophy ;  we  are  induced  to 
notice  this  third  edition  of  his 
work  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Prolegomena,  and  of  those  other 
portions  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded  as  containing  expositions 
of  his  own  views.  Mr  Lewes,  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  a  Comtist — he 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  sup- 
porters in  England  of  the  Positive 
philosophy.  With  him  science  com- 
prehends, or  ought  to  comprehend, 
all  attainable  truth  :  to  enlarge  the 
arena  of  science,  to  complete  every 
department  of  it,  to  mould  the 
whole  into  one  great  harmony — 
this  is  the  only  legitimate  aim  of 
the  human  intellect.  He  would 
build  up  the  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences  into  one  great  science, 
which  should  embrace  the  inorganic 
and  the  organic,  nature  and  man, 
the  phenomena  of  form  and  move- 
ment, of  life,  of  feeling,  and  of 
thought.  It  is  a  grand  design. 
All  things  are  seen  linked  together 
—  we  rise  through  mechanical, 
through  chemical,  through  vital 
phenomena,  up  to  mind,  or  the 
manifestations  of  feeling  and 
thought.  Mind  is  best  studied, 
it  is  presumed,  under  the  head  of 
physiology  or  biology.  Under  phy- 
siology we  study  the  individual 
man;  then  social  man,  and  that  pro- 
gressive development  which  society 
exhibits  from  age  to  age,  can  be 
handed  over  to  the  historian,  and 
a  new  branch  of  science  called 
sociology  will  complete  and  crown 
the  hierarchy. 

The  design,  we  repeat,  is  grand  ; 
but,  if  accomplished,  would  it  in- 
deed involve  all  our  knowledge, 


and  all  our  just  aspirations  after 
knowledge  ?  No  one  would  venture 
to  contradict  Mr  Lewes  in  the  con- 
trast he  draws  between  Science  and 
Metaphysics. 

"Metaphysical  philosophy,"  he  says, 
"has  been  ever  in  movement,  but  the 
movement  has  been  circular ;  and  this 
fact  is  thrown  into  stronger  relief  by 
contrast  with  the  linear  progress  of 
science.  Instead  of  perpetually  finding 
itself,  after  years  of  gigantic  endeavour, 
returned  to  the  precise  point  from  which 
it  started,  science  finds  itself,  year  by 
year,  and  almost  day  by  day,  advancing 
step  by  step,  each  accumulation  of 
power  adding  to  the  momentum  of  its 
progress — each  evolution,  like  the  evo- 
lutions of  organic  development,  bringing 
with  it  a  new  functional  superiority, 
which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  the  agent  of 
higher  developments.  Not  a  fact  is  dis- 
covered but  has  its  bearing  on  the  whole 
bod}'  of  doctrine  —  not  a  mechanical 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  in- 
struments but  opens  fresh  sources  of 
discovery.  While  the  first  principles 
of  metaphysical  philosophy  are  to  this 
day  as  much  a  matter  of  dispute  as  they 
were  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  first 
principles  of  science  are  securely  estab- 
lished, and  form  the  guiding  lights  of 
European  progress.  Precisely  the  same 
questions  are  agitated  in  Germany  at 
the  present  moment  that  were  agitated 
in  ancient  Greece ;  and  with  no  more 
certain  methods  of  solving  them,  with 
no  nearer  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  The 
history  of  philosophy  presents  the  spec- 
tacle of  thousands  of  intellects— some 
the  greatest  that  have  made  our  race 
illustrious  —  steadily  concentrated  on 
problems  believed  to  be  of  vital  import- 
ance, yet  producing  no  other  result  than 
a  conviction  of  the  extreme  facility  of 
error,  and  the  remoteness  of  any  proba- 
bility that  truth  can  be  reached." 

All  this  seems  undeniable. 
Science  marches  on  triumphantly, 
as  in  the  broad,  open  plain,  not 
without  sound  of  trumpet ;  philos- 
ophy has  wound  through  her  silent 
labyrinth,  re  turning  again  and  again 
upon  her  own  footsteps.  And  yet, 
are  we  henceforth  to  have  no  more 
speculations  on  Power  and  Being, 
on  the  First  Cause,  on  the  Sole  Being, 
and  on  the  nature  of  knowledge 
itself  1  Must  we  subscribe  to  the 
sentence  which  follows  immediate- 
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ly  after  the  passage  we  have  just 
quoted1?  Must  we  accept  the  words 
which  we  shall  mark  in  italics  as 
containing  the  final  decree  against 
philosophy  ? 

"Perilous  as  it  must  ever  be  to  set 
absolute  limits  to  the  future  of  human 
capacity,  there  can  be  no  peril  in  aver- 
ring that  metaphysics  never  will  achieve 
its  aims,  because  these  aims  lie  beyond 
all  scope.  The  difficulty  is  impossi- 
bility. No  progress  can  be  made,  be- 
a  use  no  basis  of  certainty  is  possible. 
T-t  aspire  to  the  knowledge  of  more  than 
2^/ienomena — their  resemblances,  co-exist- 
et'.ces,  and  successions— is  to  aspire  to 
ti  anscend  the  inexorable  limits  of  human 
faculty.  To  know  more  we  must  be 
IT  ore." 

Do  we  indeed  aspire  to  transcend 
tlie  inexorable  limits  of  human 
faculty  the  moment  we  seek  to 
know  more  than  the  relations  of 
resemblance,  of  co-existence,  and 
succession  ?  It  is  here  that  very 
many,  perhaps  the  greater  number, 
of  Mr  Lewes's  readers  will  join  issue 
with  him.  They  will  deny — some 
vehemently,  some  timidly  —  that 
science,  as  thus  understood,  cm- 
traces  all  human  cognition.  Some 
''timidly,"  we  say,  because  there 
are  minds,  and  not  minds  of  a  slug- 
gish character — minds  that  have 
our  respect  and  fellow-feeling — in 
which  a  discouragement  has  been 
wrought  by  their  own  fruitless 
attempts  at  philosophic  thinking. 
These  acknowledge  their  difficulty 
in  finding  answers  to  questions 
which,  nevertheless,  they  persist 
in  asking.  These  would  deny  Mr 
Lewes's  doctrines  with  a  somewhat 
f  ubdued  voice ;  they  do  not  relin- 
quish their  aspirations  while  they 
confess  they  have  little  but  their 
aspirations  to  retain. 

But  at  this  point  we  are  not  a 
little  embarrassed  by  what  ought 
to  have  been  an  assistance  to  us. 
Mr  Lewes  has  commenced  his  Pro- 
legomena with  a  formal  definition 
of  philosophy — of  philosophy  as  he 
recognises  it ;  and  if  we  enter  into 
my  discussion  of  his  sentence  or 
decree  against  philosophy,  we  ought 
surely  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 


this  his  own  deliberate  definition. 
Unfortunately  this  definition  is  the 
most  obscure,  perhaps  the  only  real- 
ly obscure,  passage  in  Mr  Lewes's 
book.  Many  other  passages  and  the 
general  tenor  of  his  writings  give 
us  safer  or  more  intelligible  guid- 
ance ;  and  yet  we  feel  that  we  can- 
not pass  it  over  without  notice  or 
examination. 

What  is  philosophy1?  asks  Mr 
Lewes.  We  will  first  give  our  own 
reply,  a  reply  which  shall  be  in 
strict  accordance  with  that  contrast 
between  it  and  science  which  Mr 
Lewes  teaches  us  to  make.  Science 
founds  itself  on  the  knowledge 
which  the  senses  supply.  If  it  con- 
tradicts the  first  impression  of  the 
senses,  it  does  this  by  knowledge 
still  derived  from  the  senses ;  it 
gathers  this  knowledge  from  in- 
numerable observations  and  experi- 
ments, and,  bringing  the  fragments 
together,  forms,  or  endeavours  to 
form,  a  harmonious  conception  of 
the  universe.  It  aims  to  see  with 
the  mind's  eye  that  whole  of  things 
which  the  senses  reveal  partially 
and  unconnectedly.  But  beyond 
this  mental  vision  of  the  world 
there  are  questions  which  men  have 
asked  themselves,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  which  science  cannot 
answer,  and  which  she  now  refuses 
to  entertain.  Men  have  asked 
themselves,  for  instance,  what 
grounds  they  had  for  believing  the 
senses  ;  they  have  perplexed  them- 
selves as  to  the  nature  of  human 
knowledge,  as  to  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  whether  it  has  not  in- 
tuitions of  its  own,  which,  though 
intimately  mingled  with  impres- 
sions of  sense,  are  yet  capable,  in 
our  reflective  moments,  of  being 
eliminated  from  them.  Then,  again, 
they  have  asked  themselves  whether 
that  invariable  order  in  the  succes- 
sion of  events,  which  science  pro- 
claims as  a  fundamental  truth,  is 
some  necessity  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  whether  it  is  the  result 
of  a  divine  power  and  intellect ;  or 
whether,  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  temporary  or  accidental 
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adjustment — an  order  which  may 
change,  as  it  arose,  without  the 
possibility  of  our  assigning  any 
cause  for  its  change  any  more  than 
we  can  assign  any  cause  for  its  pre- 
sent existence.  Questions  like 
these  science  hands  over  to  phil- 
osophy. Philosophy  is  our  attempt 
to  answer  them.  The  history  of 
philosophy  is  the  history  of  the 
various  and  contradictory  attempts 
to  frame  some  final  answer. 

The  discussion  of  such  topics  as 
these  forms  a  region  of  inquiry  per- 
haps as  distinctly  marked  out  as 
other  regions  of  inquiry;  for  all 
topics  contrive  to  interlace  and 
ramify  to  that  extent  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  any  one  department  and 
another.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible that  an  individual  should 
pass  his  opinion  upon  this  whole 
region  of  inquiry ;  he  may  have 
convinced  himself  that  no  answer 
can  possibly  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tions asked,  and  that  even  the 
questions  themselves  have  often 
arisen  from  some  mere  delusion  of 
language,  men  thinking  that  the 
words  they  used  had  a  meaning 
when  they  really  had  none.  It 
would  not  be  incorrect  for  such  a 
person  to  say,  My  philosophy  is 
that  I  have  no  philosophy.  The 
region  of  thought  to  which  you  give 
this  sounding  name  I  too  have 
surveyed,  and  the  only  use  that  I 
can  make  of  my  survey  is,  that  it 
enables  me  the  better  to  defend 
and  understand  that  really  profit- 
able field  of  inquiry  which  I  call 
science.  Just  as  the  idea  of  order 
could  not  have  been  arrived  at 
without  its'  contrast  of  disorder,  so 
I  suppose  that  an  appreciation  of 
the  method  of  science  could  not 
have  been  arrived  at  but  through 
the  contrast  with  these  torturing 
imaginations  you  call  philosophy. 
So  far  I  recognise  its  utility  or  ne- 
cessity in  the  development  of  mind. 
No  otherwise.  My  philosophy,  and 
it  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  is 
to  have  no  philosophy. 

Such  is  the  position  which,  judg- 


ing from  the  tenor  of  his  work, 
we  should  have  assigned  to  Mr 
Lewes.  But  such  position  is  by  no 
means  clearly  expressed  in  the  de- 
finition he  places  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appears  anxious  to  give  to  phi- 
losophy some  permanent  active 
office,  even  now,  in  the  discovery 
of  truth.  He  complains  of  being 
misunderstood,  of  having  been 
falsely  reported  to  have  broken 
with  philosophy  altogether.  Phi- 
losophy in  one  of  its  pretensions 
only,  in  one  of  its  phases  only, 
as  synonymous  with  metaphysics 
or  ontology,  had  he  denounced. 
But  philosophy  we  hold  to  be 
inseparable  from  metaphysics.  If 
it  is  proclaimed  that  philosophy 
has  no  distinct  province  of  know- 
ledge, no  especial  field  of  inquiry, 
no  truths  of  her  own  to  teach, 
we  cannot  understand  what  func- 
tion she  has  to  perform,  unless 
it  be  to  present  that  contrast  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded  between 
herself  and  science.  All  that  re- 
mains to  philosophy  is  to  be  repre- 
sented by  her  own  past  errors  and 
futilities,  and  to  stand  there  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  structure  which  science 
has  reared  for  us.  That  last  com- 
plete view  of  the  whole,  which  em- 
braces our  past  errors  as  well  as 
present  truths  in  one  inevitable 
series,  would  in  fact  belong  to 
science,  if  science,  and  especially 
the  science  of  sociology,  were 
ideally  complete.  Our  past  errors, 
whether  called  by  the  name  of  the- 
ology or  philosophy,  would  take 
their  place  in  the  ordered  progres- 
sive development  of  humanity,  parts 
of  the  scientific  whole. 

We  must,  however,  although  the 
quotation  is  rather  long,  bring 
before  our  readers  the  definition 
itself.  Perhaps  they  may  detect  a 
meaning  and  a  purpose  in  it  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover ; 
they  may,  in  particular,  be  able  to 
unravel  what  seems  to  us  an  inex- 
tricable confusion  in  the  relative 
positions  here  assigned  to  theology 
and  philosophy. 
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« '  What  is  philosophy  ? 
"Theology,  philosophy,  and  science 
constitute  our  spiritual  triumvirate. 
Tho  limits  of  their  several  dominions 
ha\  e  been  insensibly  shifting,  so  that  at 
various  epochs  of  history  they  have  been 
of  very  varied  importance.  For  cen- 
turies the  predominance  of  theology 
was  absolute  and  undisputed.  Philos- 
ophy meanwhile  grew  apace,  till  at 
las1:  it  was  enabled  to  assert  an  indepen- 
dent position  ;  and  while  these  two 
rivals  struggled  for  supremacy,  science 
was  also  quietly  and  obscurely  feeling 
its  way  to  independence. 

"  The  office  of  theology  is  now  gene- 
ral iy  recognised  as  distinct  from  that  of 
philosophy  and  from  that  of  science. 
Its  ancient  claim  to  authority  over  all 
regions  of  inquiry  has  long  been  felt  to 
be  untenable,  and  has  been  frankly  re- 
linquished. Although  claiming  to  hold 
the  keys  of  the  highest  truth,  it  never- 
theless no  longer  pretends  to  decide  upon 
the  lower,  but  confesses  its  inability  to 
furnish  research  with  effective  methods, 
or  knowledge  with  available  data.  It 
restricts  itself  to  the  region  of  faith,  and 
leaoes  to  philosophy  and  science  the 
region  of  inquiry.  Its  main  province  is 
the  province  of  feeling  ;  its  office  is  the 
systematisation  of  our  religious  concep- 
tion is. 

1 '  This  is  the  office  not  of  one  theology 
but  of  all.  No  matter  what  other  func- 
tions the  various  theologies  may  assume, 
th(  y  invariably  assume  this,  and  give  it 
pre-eminence.  It  is  thus  not  only  their 
common  characteristic,  but  also  their 
highest  characteristic  ;  and  now  that 
the  course  of  human  evolution  has  de- 
tached both  philosophy  and  science  from 
theology,  this  systematisation  remains 
its  sole 'function. 

''  The  office  of  science  is  distinct.  It 
may  be  defined  as  the  systematisation  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  order  of  phenomena 
considered  as  phenomena.  It  co-ordi- 
nates common  knowledge.  It  explains 
the  order  of  phenomena,  by  bringing 
tin  m  under  their  respective  laws  of  co- 
existence and  succession,  classing  parti- 
cular facts  under  general  conceptions. 

"The  office  of  philosophy  is,  again, 
distinct  from  these.  It  is  the  systema- 
tise'tion  of  the  conceptions  furnished  by 
thtrtogy  and  science.  It  is  &ri0"r^/«j 
67TJ  rrt)iJ.S>v.  As  science  is  the  systemati- 
sation of  the  various  generalities  reached 
through  the  particulars,  so  philosophy 
is  1  he  systematisation  of  the  generalities 
of  generalities.  In  other  words,  science 
furuishes  the  knowledge  and  philosophy 
the  doctrine." 


What  doctrine  1  what  kind  of 
doctrine  ?  If  it  is  something  other 
than  science  itself  has  taught,  then 
we  have  our  old  friend  metaphysics 
reinstalled ;  and  if  not,  the  last  sys- 
tematisation possible  of  our  know- 
ledge has  been  performed  by  science. 

Philosophy  is  the  systematisation 
of  the  conceptions  "  furnished  by 
theology  and  science.'7  But  the- 
ology, we  thought,  had  been  alto- 
gether dismissed  from  the  region 
of  our  knowledge.  It  restricts  it- 
self, we  are  told,  "  to  the  region  of 
faith,"  and  deals  mainly  "  with  the 
province  of  feeling,"  which,  in  phi- 
losophical language,  means  that  it 
is  a  creature  of  the  imagination  and 
the  passions.  What  are  we  to  un- 
derstand, then,  by  a  systematisation 
of  the  conceptions  of  theology  and 
science  1 

"Each  distinct  science,"  continues 
Mr  Lewes,  ' '  embraces  a  distinct  pro- 
vince of  knowledge.  Mathematics  treats 
of  magnitudes,  and  disregards  all  other 
relations  ;  physics  and  chemistry  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  changes  of  in- 
organic bodies,  leaving  all  vital  relations 
to  biology  ;  sociology  concerns  itself 
with  the  relations  of  human  beings 
among  each  other,  and  with  the  relations 
'of  human  beings  in  the  past  and  in  the 
future.  But  philosophy  has  no  distinct 
province  of  knowledge;  it  embraces  the 
whole  world  of  thought ;  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  various  sciences  as 
geography  stands  to  topography.  All 
the  sciences  subserve  its  purpose,  fur- 
nish its  life-blood.  It  systematises  their 
results,  co-ordinating  their  truths  into  a 
body  of  doctrine. 

"  Thus,  while  theology  claims  to  fur- 
nish a  system  of  religious  conceptions, 
and  science  to  furnish  conceptions  of 
the  order  of  the  world,  philosophy,  de- 
taching their  widest  conceptions  from 
both,  furnishes  a  doctrine  which  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  world  and  of  human 
destiny." 

In  the  Positivism  of  M.  Cornte 
and  Mr  Lewes,  theology  is  a  mode 
of  thinking  destined  to  pass  away 
— an  imagination,  a  dream.  How 
can  the  co-ordination  of  the  dreams 
of  theology  with  the  truths  of 
science  furnish  an  explanation  of 
the  world?  It  can  explain  only 
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the  past  course  of  human  think- 
ing. 

To  deny  to  philosophy  any  dis- 
tinct province  of  knowledge,  is  to 
deny  its  right  to  existence.  If  the 
truths  of  metaphysics  and  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  theology  do  not 
belong  to  philosophy,  philosophy 
is  naught,  and  should  retire  alto- 
gether before  science. 

We  are  merely  perplexed  by  this 
definition.  In  the  case  of  another 
writer  we  should  suspect  a  want  of 
candour,  or  a  certain  patent  hypo- 
crisy. When  we  are  told  that 
theology  restricts  herself  to  the 
region  of  faith,  this  is  only  a  very 
disagreeable  way  of  being  told  that 
it  is  a  mere  dream.  When  we  are 
told  that  theology  is  to  systematise 
her  own  conceptions,  this  is  only 
saying  that  she  is  to  dream  her  own 
dreams.  Then  philosophy  is  to 
take  the  last  dreams  of  theology 
and  combine  them  with  the  last 
conceptions  of  science.  It  seems 
like  an  effort  to  do  outward  homage 
to  theology  and  philosophy,  while, 
in  fact,  both  are  threatened  to  be 
absorbed  in  science,  and  indeed 
are  already  catalogued  as  modes  of 
thought  of  the  infancy  and  child- 
hood of  the  human  race.  But  in 
the  case  of  Mr  Lewes  this  is  not  an 
admissible  explanation,  for  one  of 
the  charms  of  his  writings  is  the 
candour  and  honesty  that  pervade 
them. 

To  us  philosophy  has  her  own 
legitimate  field  of  inquiry ;  what 
she  has  accomplished  in  it  is  an- 
other question.  But  if  you  will 
assign  to  her  no  province  of  know- 
ledge or  of  hopeful  inquiry,  then 
she  can  be  described  only  as  some 
transitional  mode  of  thought,  des- 
tined to  conduct  to  others  of  a 
more  permanent  character.  She 
thus  becomes  part  of  the  history  of 
humanity.  Science  surveys  her 
as  she  surveys  all  else  in  the  past 
or  the  present.  To  science  must 
belong  the  last  and  only  "  explana- 
tion of  the  universe."  Theology 
and  philosophy  will  live  only  in 
history,  and  must  be  treated  as 


the  geologist  or  palaeontologist 
treats  those  forms  of  life  of  a  past 
era,  to  which  he  attributes  (as  yet 
in  some  obscure  manner)  the  more 
perfect  forms  of  life  which  at  pre- 
sent exist. 

As  a  historian  of  philosophy, 
Mr  Lewes  might  have  contented 
himself  with  defining  the  class  of 
subjects  the  various  opinions  upon 
which  he  had  to  record.  He  might 
have  defined  philosophy  by  the 
questions  it  asks,  by  the  quest  it 
makes,  leaving  the  rationality  of 
its  questions,  or  the  success  of  its 
inquiry,  to  be  determined  thereafter. 
We  admit,  however,  that  it  was  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  polemi- 
cal attitude  which  he  had  assumed 
from  the  beginning,  that  Mr  Lewes 
should  in  his  definition  describe 
philosophy  as  he  recognises  it  — 
should  define,  in  short,  his  own 
philosophy,  his  own  doctrine.  In 
doing  this,  it  appears  to  us  that  he 
fell  into  confusion  from  a  desire  not 
to  break  entirely  with  philosophy, 
although  essentially  he  had  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  a  futility.  After 
having  displaced  her  as  presiding 
over  certain  lofty  speculations  on 
God,  on  mind,  on  matter,  he  seeks 
to  retain  the  name  by  ascribing  it 
to  certain  generalisations,  which, 
on  examination,  will  prove  to  be 
generalisations  of  science,  if  they 
have  any  distinct  existence  what- 
ever. The  co-ordination  of  the 
truths  of  science  into  "  a  body  of 
doctrine"  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  survey  of  the  sciences 
themselves  —  that  whole  which 
science  aims  at  presenting.  It 
may  mean  something  else  if  you 
co-ordinate  the  truths  of  science 
under  other  truths  (theological  or 
metaphysical)  belonging  to  philos- 
ophy. But  these  other  truths  are 
just  what  Mr  Lewes  denies  that  we 
possess  or  can  acquire. 

Leaving  this  definition  behind  us 
— a  scrutiny  of  which  will  not,  how- 
ever,be  uninstructive — we  will  make 
on  the  subject  of  philosophy  this 
one  general  and  very  safe  observa- 
tion :  If  philosophy  has  made 
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little  advancement  in  comparison 
with  science,  nevertheless  it  is  not 
tho  advancement  of  science  that 
will  drive  philosophy  out  of  the 
world.  The  questions  she  is  in  the 
habit  of  asking  she  may  not  be 
able  to  solve,  but  it  is  not  science 
that  will  succeed  in  silencing  those 
questions.  Science,  on  the  contrary, 
prompts  their  repetition,  perhaps 
in  some  rather  modified  form. 
Physics  is  perpetually  leading  us 
inlo  subtle  speculations  in  the 
nature  of  matter  and  of  form.  And 
here  it  is  noticeable  that  we  are 
driven  precisely  to  that  introspective 
method  which  is  held  to  be  the  re- 
proach of  metaphysics.  When  we 
are  entangled  in  this  inquiry  about 
tha  nature  of  form,  we  cannot 
simply  go  to  the  object  as  presented 
to  us  by  the  senses ;  we  cannot  rest 
in  asking  what  we  see  or  feel,  and 
what  others  see  and  feel — we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  what  we  individually 
th/nk.  The  material  world  has  be- 
come pre-eminently  the  object  of 
our  thought.  Sensations  have  led 
us  into  the  knowledge  of  forms,  and 
these  forms  have  movements  of 
their  own  and  relations  to  each 
other,  and  the  man  of  science  has 
a  world  before  him  that  he  thinks, 
not  that  he  sees  and  touches.  His 
mind  is  full  of  forces  and  relations 
and  forms — forms  which,  at  one 
instant,  seem  to  have  forces  for 
their  attribute,  and  the  next  instant 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  forces.  He 
is  as  bewildered  as  the  metaphysi- 
cian; and,  like  him,  he  has  to  ask 
himself  perpetually,  What  is  it  I 
really  do  think  ?  What  is  it  I  really 
can  think  1 

If  physics  will  not  allow  us  to 
rest  in  the  first  beliefs  which  the 
senses  give  us  of  matter,  physiology 
will  not  certainly  enable  us  to 
escape  from  perplexing  problems 
about  mind.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  more  scientific  physio- 
logy of  our  author  renders  some 
of  our  problems  more  perplexing 
than  they  appeared  to  be  under  the 
ruder  physiology  of  the  eighteenth 
cmtury.  For  instance,  the  idea  of 
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space,  or  the  perception  of  outward 
forms,  has  exercised  the  psychologist 
as  much  as  any  of  his  problems. 
We  all  know  that  Kant  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  the  idea  of  space 
a  quite  subjective  origin ;  he  could 
not  find  it  in  mere  sensation,  he 
could  only  describe  it  as  some  in- 
tuition that  the  mind  gives  out 
at  the  stimulant  of  sensation. 
Many  psychologists  speak  fluently 
of  the  force  of  association  as  ac- 
counting for  the  localisation  of 
sensation,  or  for  the  forms  (as  in 
the  cases  of  the  sense  of  touch  and 
vision)  which  our  sensations  assume ; 
but  surely  it  needs  little  argument 
to  show  that  association  cannot 
account  for  the  first  form,  the  first 
position  which  our  senses  reveal. 
In  this  state  of  things  a  physiolo- 
gist of  the  old  school  entered  tri- 
umphantly into  the  discussion. 
Of  course,  he  said,  our  sensations 
assume  forms — are  they  nol;  felt 
by  this  material  form  1  The  hand 
feels,  the  eye  sees :  a  multitude  of 
distinct  touches  range  themselves 
over  a  given  space  in  the  sensitive 
body;  and  in  the  eye  is  there  not  a 
delicate  mechanism  for  separating 
and  arranging  the  finer  touches 
which  the  light  showers  on  the 
retina  1  We  feel  and  we  see 
through  this  sensitive  form — or  it  is 
the  sensitive  form  itself  that  feels 
and  sees ;  what  need  to  fetch  your 
ideas  of  space,  or  your  relations  of 
position,  out  of  those  mysterious 
recesses  of  the  mind  1  or  what 
need  to  overtax  the  great  law  of 
association  1  From  associated  me- 
mories much  comes,  but  memory 
must  itself  be  fed  by  the  senses  in 
the  first  instance. 

But  now  turn  to  the  physiology 
of  the  senses,  as  Mr  Lewes  will  ex- 
pound it  to  us.  What  we  thought 
to  be  itself  the  sensitive  organ, 
proves  to  be  only  the  preparatory 
mechanism  for  conveying  a  stimu- 
lant to  some  hidden  ganglion,  or 
some  portion  of  the  brain  where 
the  sensitive  and  the  perceptive 
faculties  are  really  excited.  The 
retina  does  not  see,  nor  do  we 
2N 
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see  the  image  on  the  retina,  but 
stimulants  are  sent  up  (molecular 
motions,  we  suppose,  because  no 
other  conception  is  at  hand)  from 
the  retina  to  some  ganglion  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  which  has  the 
wondrous  property  of  feeling  this 
sensation  of  light.  Perhaps  the 
stimulus  proceeds  onwards  to  the 
cerebrum  or  brain  proper,  which 
has  the  property  of  Ideation.  We 
are  at  as  much  loss  now  to  explain 
the  common  facts  of  perception  as 
if  we  were  referred  at  once  to  the 
unextended  mind,  and  the  faculties 
it  brings  with  it  into  the  world. 
The  optic  image  is  gone  from  us — 
it  is  resolved  into  some  indescrib- 
able affection  of  the  nerve,  which 
acts  as  a  stimulant  to  a  shapeless 
ganglion. 

"  From  these  indubitable  facts,"  says 
Mr  Lewes,  when  speaking  of  some  of 
the  laws  of  vision,  "it  is  not  difficult 
to  elicit  a  conclusion  ;  namely,  that  sen- 
sation depends  on  the  sensational  cen- 
tre, and  not  on  the  external  stimulus. 
.  .  .  When,  therefore,  it  is  asked, 
Why  do  we  see  objects  erect  when  they 
throw  inverted  images  on  the  retina  ?  the 
answer  is,  Because  we  do  not  see  the 
retinal  image  at  all ;  we  see  or  are 
affected  by  the  object  :  and  our  percep- 
tion of  the  erectness  of  the  object  does 
not  depend  on  vision,  but  on  our  concep- 
tions of  space  and  the  relations  of  space, 
which  are  not  given  in  the  visual 
sensations,  but  are  ideal  conceptions  ; 
conceptions  which  are  acquired  in  a 
complicated  series  of  inferences,  accord- 
ing to  most  philosophers  —  which  are 
'  forms  of  thought,'  according  to  Kant — 
but  which  are  by  no  school  held  to  be 
immediate  elements  of  sensation." — Vol. 
ii.  p.  361. 

We  would  refer  the  reader  to  the 
very  interesting  chapter  on  Condil- 
lac,  where  Mr  Lewes  points  out 
that  there  are  separate  organs  for 
sensation  and  ideation,  and  there- 
by, in  a  manner,  physiologically 
disproves  the  purely  sensational  sys- 
tem of  Condillac.  Condillac  and 
others  had  treated  the  mind  as  if 
sensation  alone,  by  these  various 
combinations,  could  become  all  that 
we  denominate  as  thought.  Mr 
Lewes  shows  that  thought  or  idea- 


tion belongs  to  an  altogether  differ- 
ent centre.  Whatever  assistance  it 
was  supposed  that  we  derived  from 
resolving  all  our  thoughts  into  sen- 
sations is  taken  from  us,  and  we 
are  remitted  to  the  attributes  of  a 
quite  specific  organ,  about  which 
all  our  old  psychological  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  ideation  may 
be  asked.  The  physiology  of  Mr 
Lewes  is,  in  fact,  far  more  favour- 
able to  the  free,  unbiassed  study  of 
psychology  than  the  vaguer  notions 
of  the  old  sensational  school.  But 
it  has  not  the  advantage,  if  advan- 
tage it  may  be  called,  of  presenting 
us  with  any  facile  theory  of  the 
mind,  such  as  disguises  from  us  the 
more  startling  difficulties  of  the 
subject. 

A  quotation  from  this  part  of  Mr 
Lewes's  work  will  explain  our  mean- 
ing, and  will  be  acceptable  also  as 
a  relief  from  the  dryness  of  our 
own  discussions.  He  is  criticising 
Condillac : — 

"  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
show  that  under  one  name  of  sensation 
he  includes  two  really  different  things — 
that  is  to  say,  two  phenomena  having 
different  bases ;  and  although  allied  by 
a  community  which  unites  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  sensibility,  nevertheless  these 
two  are  as  rigidly  to  be  demarcated,  in 
virtue  of  their  specific  differences,  as  any 
two  phenomena.  Sensation  and  idea- 
tion are  two  distinct  functions.  They 
have  two  distinct  organs. 

"  By  sensation  must  be  understood 
that  form  of  sensibility  which  belongs 
to  the  organs  of  sense,  including,  of 
course,  those  important  but  generally 
neglected  sensibilities  which  arise  from 
the  viscera  and  from  muscular  actions. 
The  centres  of  these  are  the  various 
sensory  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  the 
ganglia  imbedded  in  the  spinal  cord. 

"Is  ideation  the  same  thing?  It 
also  is  a  form  of  sensibility — the  pecu- 
liar property  of  ganglionic  tissue ;  but  it 
is  a  special  form,  the  action  of  a  special 
organ.  It  cannot  be  separated  from 
sensation,  any  more  than  movement  can 
be  separated  from  sensation;  but  that 
it  is  the  action  of  a  special  organ,  and 
subject  to  special  laws,  suffices  to  demar- 
cate it  from  the  activity  of  the  senses. 

"  The  error  of  Condillac  and  his  fol- 
lowers, though  mainly  due  to  their  dis- 
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regard  of  biological  method,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  common  notion  that 
ideas  are  only  faint  impressions— copies 
of  sensations.  They  are  not  impressions 
at  f.ll.  Condillac  says  that  an  idea  is  a 
remembered  sensation,  and  this  remem- 
brance is  only  a  lesser  degree  of  vivacity 
in  the  sensation.  The  idea  is  something 
els<  :  so  far  from  being  the  sensation  in 
a  lesser  degree,  it  is  not  the  sensation  at 
all ;  it  is  altogether  different  from  the 
sensation." 

In  answer  to  Professor  Bain,  who 
had  ascribed  to  the  sense  of  sight 
an  "intellectual character/'  because 
the  sensation  of  colour  can  be  re- 
covered or  retained,  as  when  we 
bring  before  us  some  beautiful 
landscape  we  have  seen,  he  says  : — 

' '  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  Profes- 
sor Bain  will  reconsider  this  statement, 
he  will  admit  that  the  sensation  itself  is 
precisely  the  part  which  is  not  retain- 
able,  not  recoverable;  for  although  the 
image  of  the  landscape  beheld  in  memory 
is  like  the  actual  scene  which  we  gazed 
upon — or,  in  more  accurate  language, 
although  we  are  similarly  affected  by  the 
remembrance  as  by  the  original  stimulus 
— this  is  because  landscape  in  percep- 
tion is  constituted  by  a  variety  of  intel- 
lectual inferences — all  its  relations  of 
space,  form,  solidity,  &c.,  being  purely 
ideal  elements;  and  these  only  are  the 
elements  present  in  the  remembrance, 
the  actual  sensations  not  being  present 
at  all.  .  .  . 

•'The  point  in  dispute  is  so  import- 
an~,  and  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  sensational 
school,  forming,  indeed,  the  battle- 
ground of  all  psychological  doctrine, 
th:it  we  must  consider  it  with  more  than 
a  passing  attention.  The  confusion  of 
sei  sation  with  ideation  is  Condillac's 
systematic  error,  but  it  is  an  error  from 
which  few  if  any  writers,  even  of  the 
spiritualist  schools,  have  been  free. 
Explicitly  or  implicitly,  these  two  phe- 
nomena have  been  regarded  as  two  as- 
pects of  the  same  thing.  The  rigorous 
demarcation  of  sensation  as  one  process 
from  cerebration  as  another  process, 
ea<  h  dependent  on  its  separate  nervous 
cei  itre,  will  be  found  in  no  psychological 
treatise.  Nevertheless  comparative  ana- 
to:  ay  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
independence  of  the  organs  of  sense  and 
til'.;  brain,  although  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
cei  ded  in  detecting  the  true  relations 
wl;ich  connect  these  independent  centres, 
an  1  make  them  act  together.  "We  know 


that  the  brain  (that  is,  the  cerebrum) 
is  as  much  an  addition  to  the  organs  of 
sense  as  these  organs  are  additions  to 
the  nervous  system  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. .  .  . 

"Every  sense,  whether  it  be  one  of 
the  five  special  senses  or  of  the  so-called 
organic  senses  (such  as  those  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  of  muscular  activity), 
has  its  own  special  centre  or  sensorium; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  as- 
suming, with  Unzer  and  Prochaska,  the 
existence  of  any  one  general  sensorium, 
to  which  these  all  converge,  and  I  shall 
therefore  speak  of  the  sensational  centres 
as  the  seats  of  sensation  derived  from 
the  stimuli  which  act  on  the  organs  of 
sense.  Considered  as  sensational  centres, 
they  are  perfectly  independent  of  the 
brain  :  they  may  and  do  act  without 
implicating  the  brain,  for  they  will  act 
when  the  brain  is  absent.  A  bird  de- 
prived of  its  cerebrum  manifests  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  being  sensitive 
to  light,  sound,  &c.  But  in  the  normal 
state  of  the  organism  these  centres  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  brain,  and 
the  stimuli,  which  affect  them  directly, 
indirectly  affect  the  brain.  Light  im- 
pinging on  the  retina  determines  a  change 
in  the  optic  sensational  centre ;  this 
change  is  usually  propagated  to  the 
cerebrum ;  and  as  the  first  change  was  a 
sensation,  so  is  the  second  an  idea." 

We  wish  we  could  continue  our 
extract  still  further,  but  we  have 
quoted  enough  to  show  how  very 
little  aid  the  most  advanced  phy- 
siology affords  in  determining  what 
precisely  is  the  nature  of  percep- 
tion or  ideation.  We  are  even  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  how  much  of 
perception  is  due  to  the  sensational 
centres,  and  how  much  to  the  brain 
or  cerebrum.  And  if  we  see  forms 
through  these  sensational  centres, 
and  the  [image  on  the  retina  is 
nothing  but  an  accident  attend- 
ant upon  the  requisite  stimulus 
to  those  centres,  Reid's  theory  of 
perception  seems  to  be  brought 
back  upon  us.  The  sensation  is 
only  the  signal  for  the  appearance 
of  the  perception.  We  are  open 
to  any  theory.  And  since  the 
great  organ,  the  cerebrum,  is  in  a 
manner  independent,  and  brings 
forward  its  ideas  in  obedience  to 
some  stimulant  (indescribable  ex- 
cept as  stimulant),  what  limits  are 
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we  to  set  to  its  productiveness  ? 
We  have  all  the  old  questions  re- 
vived of  the  cerebrum  that  were 
formerly  asked  of  the  unextended 
mind.  Those  ideas  of  substance 
and  of  cause  about  which  our 
metaphysicians  have  battled  so 
eagerly,  are  they  amongst  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  brain  ]  What  escape 
have  we  from  ontology  and  all 
its  obscurities  1  What  answer  can 
we  give,  what  method  can  we 
adopt,  but  the  old  appeal  to  con- 
sciousness'? We  might  at  least 
have  expected  from  physiology 
that  it  would  have  given  the  cast- 
ing vote — that  is,  that  where  two 
psychologists  read  their  own  con- 
sciousnesses differently,  physiology 
would  step  in  and  decide  which  of 
the  two  gave  the  correct  descrip- 
tion, and  which  had  been  misled 
by  some  illusion  of  language,  or 
by  some  mistake  of  a  feeling  for  a 
thought.  But  it  is  not  so ;  rival 
psychologists  are  still  left  to  carry 
on  their  old  contests  without  any 
umpire  to  decide  between  them. 
We  are  led  into  metaphysics  with 
the  same  fatality  as  ever. 

This  negation  of  philosophy  which 
has  curiously  taken  to  itself  the 
name  of  Positive  philosophy,  will 
have  its  numerous  disciples,  but 
it  will  not  drive  the  rival  schools 
of  metaphysics  out  of  the  arena. 
It  will  be  only  one  of  the 
champions  to  occupy  the  arena. 
How  symptomatic  is  the  use  of  the 
word  phenomena,  so  frequent  with 
Mr  Lewes,  and,  we  believe,  with 
other  Positivists  !  What  meaning 
can  be  attached  to  it,  unless  it  is 
used  as  a  contrast  to  Noumena  ? 
Whence  came  this  contrast,  and 
what  perpetuates  it?  This  word 
alone  shows  on  how  insecure  a 
basis  we  are  treading,  even  when 
we  are  most  determined  to  walk 
on  nothing  but  the  solid  earth. 

We  have  said  that  physiology 
and  the  physiological  method  of 
studying  mind  gives  us  little  or 
no  aid  in  determining  the  question 
of  metaphysics.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  this  very  relation 


between  phenomena  and  noumena 
is  the  one  to  be  determined.  It  is 
asked  whether  we  legitimately  have 
the  idea  of  substance — as  of  some- 
thing existing  independently  in 
space,  and  acting  upon  our  senses, 
or  something  which  exists  for  us 
in  thought  but  not  in  the  senses. 
Well,  it  does  not  affect  the  validity 
of  this  idea  to  show  that  it  cannot 
be  any  compound  of  our  sensa- 
tions. Ideas  do  not  result  from 
sensations  after  a  manner  analogous 
to  chemical  combination  (though  a 
vague  analogy  to  a  chemical  syn- 
thesis has  evidently  influenced 
many  of  our  psychologists).  If 
sensation  acts  as  the  necessary 
stimulant,  yet  the  product  of  the 
brain,  it  seems,  is  determined  im- 
mediately by  the  nature  of  that 
special  organ,  the  brain — just  as 
the  product  of  a  sensational  centre 
is  determined,  not  by  its  stimulant, 
but  by  the  nature  of  that  centre. 
What  will  be  the  ideation  of  the 
cerebrum  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  sensations  of  any  other  gan- 
glion. Neither  will  it  decide  the 
question  to  show  that  all  children 
and  savages  and  many  civilised 
men  have  never  been  conscious  of 
this  idea  of  substance — have  never 
made  the  distinction  between  phe- 
nomena and  noumena.  We  do  not 
require  that  our  idea  should  be 
either  innate  or  connate.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  most 
modern  doctrine  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mind ;  we  readily  agree 
with  Mr  Lewes  that  a  child  is  no 
more  born  capable  of  reasoning 
than  it  is  born  capable  of  walking 
or  talking.  Our  idea  of  substance 
shall  depend,  if  you  will,  on  some 
after-growth  of  the  brain  itself,  or 
some  modification  of  its  action. 
The  possibility  is  still  open  to  us 
that  it  may  appear  in  the  normal 
development  of  the  adult  brain,  and 
this  is  all  that  we  require.  Every- 
thing in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  nature  is  equally  original; 
it  matters  not  when  it  enters  on 
the  scene,  it  always  depends  on 
the  past,  and  yet  is  always  some- 
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thing-new.  And  our  metaphysical 
conception  of  substance  may  come 
in  its  due  course ;  and  when  it 
does  come  it  must  simply  justify 
itself ;  it  will  admit,  from  its  very 
nature,  of  no  verification  of  the 
senses;  the  mind,  or  the  brain, 
mast  deal  with  it  as  its  own  pro- 
duct. 

Mr  Lewes,  in  the  second  section 
of  his  Prolegomena,  proceeds  to 
ask,  What  is  truth  1  and  to  give  the 
proper  method  for  its  discovery. 

"The  question,  «  What  is  truth  ? '  " 
he  says,  "has  been  variously  answered, 
but  instead  of  pausing  here  to  consider 
the  answers,  I  will  propose  one  which 
is  sufficiently  catholic  to  be  accepted  by 
all  schools.  Truth  is  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  order  of  ideas  and  the 
order  of  phenomena,  so  that  the  one  is 
a  reflection  of  the  other— the  movement 
of  thought  following  the  movement  of 
things." 

This  very  catholic  definition  of 
truth  will  certainly  be  accepted  by 
all  schools  as  a  description  of  one, 
and  practically  the  most  important, 
class  of  truths.  But  Mr  Lewes  is 
well  aware  that  it  is  a  very  small, 
school  that  would  accept  it  as  a 
definition  of  all  truth.  No  scepti- 
cism has  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
deny  a  difference  between  our  sen- 
sations and  perceptions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  our  memories  and  anti- 
cipations on  the  other;  and  it 
is  manifest  that  a  correspondence 
between  these  is  a  matter  of  vital 
interest.  Our  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions, whatever  their  origin, 
have  a  certain  established  order ; 
and  that  we  should  know  this 
order,  or  that,  in  other  words,  it 
should  be  faithfully  represented  in 
the  order  of  our  thoughts,  is  neces- 
sary to  self-preservation — not  to  add 
that  this  knowledge  constitutes,  in 
its  completeness,  what  we  denomi- 
nate as  science.  So  far  there  can 
1-e  no  dispute.  But  is  no  truth  open 
to  us  of  another  kind  ?  Must  we 
limit  ourselves  to  a  correspondence 
between  "the  movement  of  thought 
and  the  movement  of  things?" 
Can  we  defend  ourselves  from  all 


question  about  things  themselves 
and  the  origin  of  our  thoughts  ? 
It  is  useless,  however,  to  reiterate 
this  question.  Mr  Lewes  has  de- 
cided it,  at  least,  for  himself ;  and 
what  we  have  to  notice  is,  that  the 
next  great  topic,  the  method  of 
discovering  truth,  is  treated  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  this,  to  us 
very  practical,  definition  of  truth. 
When  Mr  Lewes  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  *'  objective  and  subjective  meth- 
ods," he  has  a  very  clear  path  be- 
fore him.  The  objective  method 
is  that  which  is  recognised  and 
pursued  by  all  men  of  science ;  it 
consists  of  the  three  stages — ob- 
servation, conjecture  or  hypo- 
thesis, and  verification.  The  sub- 
jective method  stops  at  the  second 
stage,  that  of  conjecture  or  hypo- 
thesis, and  does  not  proceed  to 
verification.  By  that  very  state- 
ment it  is,  of  course,  condemned. 
He  admits  of  no  truths  arising  in 
the  normal  development  of  mind 
or  brain  which  from  their  nature 
cannot  be  verified  by  an  appeal  to 
the  senses. 

"  To  attain  this  correspondence  be- 
tween the  internal  and  external  order  is 
the  object  of  search ;  and  the  methods 
of  search  are  two. 

"a.  The  objective  method,  which 
moulds  its  conceptions  on  realities  by 
closely  following  the  movements  of  the 
objects  as  they  severally  present  them- 
selves to  sense,  so  that  the  movements 
of  thought  may  synchronise  with  the 
movements  of  things. 

"  b.  The  subjective  method,  which 
moulds  realities  on  its  conceptions, 
endeavouring  to  discern  the  order  of 
things,  not  by  step-by-step  adjustments 
of  the  order  of  ideas  to  it,  but  by  the 
anticipatory  rush  of  thought,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  is  determined  by  thoughts, 
and  not  controlled  by  objects. 

"  Observation  of  objects  presented  to 
the  mind  must  be  succeeded  by  conjec- 
ture respecting  the  connecting  but  unob- 
served links.  The  successive  stages  of 
inquiry  are  from  observation  to  conjec- 
ture, and  from  conjecture  to  verification. 
The  subjective  method  stops  at  the  second 
stage  ;  its  function  is  hypothesis.  The 
objective  method  passes  on  to  the  third 
stage  ;  its  function  is  verification." 

Then  follow  some  very  excellent 
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remarks  put  with  Mr  Lewes's  usual 
clearness  and  vivacity  on  the  nature 
and  utility  of  this  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity, this  "  anticipatory  rush  "  of 
thought,  and  of  the  necessity  to 
check  and  control  it  by  incessant 
verification.  With  all  this  we  can- 
not but  entirely  agree.  And  if  we 
raise  the  objection,  Butare  there  not 
truths  which  from  their  very  nature 
do  not  admit  of  any  verification 
from  the  senses  ?  we  are  but  re- 
turning to  the  old  quarrel.  If  our 
only  possible  knowledge  concerns 
the  resemblance,  the  coexistence, 
the  succession  of  phenomena,  then 
there  is  no  case  where  this  verifi- 
cation may  not  be  demanded. 

j>  Metaphysicians  proceed,"  says 
Mr  Lewes,  "  on  the  assumption  that 
intuitional  reason,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  is  absolute 
and  final  in  its  guarantee."  They 
cannot  do  otherwise.  Just  as  the 
relation  of  coexistence  and  succes- 
sion must  be  accepted  as  final 
truths,  so  the  relation  of  noumena 
and  phenomena,  of  cause  and  effect, 
(presuming  such  relations  to  exist 
in  the  mind),  must  be  accepted  as 
final  truths  beyond  verification. 
Mathematical  truths  have  their  own 
peculiarity,  into  which  we  need  not 
enter  here ;  physical  truths  are 
those  for  which  we  demand  that 
verification  on  which  Mr  Lewes 
properly  lays  so  much  stress  ;  meta- 
physical truths  are  relations  spring- 
ing up  amongst  the  objects  of 
thought  which  do  not  admit  of  such 
verification.  "The  objects  with 
which  ontology  concerns  itself/' 
says  Mr  Lewes,  "  do  not  admit  of 
presentation,  consequently  its  con- 
clusions are  incapable  of  being  veri- 
fied." Very  true.  But  there  lies  the 
controversy.  Are  they  therefore  to 
be  excused  from  a  verification  not 
in  accordance  with  their  very  na- 
ture ?  Or  is  the  incapability  of 
a  verification  by  an  appeal  to  the 
senses  to  drive  them  at  once  out  of 
court  ?  They  are  capable,  however, 
from  their  nature,  of  that  verifica- 
tion which  consists  .in  the  general 
agreement  of  all  men  whose  minds 


have  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
development.  Mr  Lewes  would 
perhaps  reply,  with  a  smile,  "  When 
they  have  received  this  verification 
—  when  all  metaphysicians  are 
agreed  on  the  idea  or  relations  that 
spring  up  in  the  human  mind  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development — then 
I,  too,  will  be  a  metaphysician." 

Throughout  this  Prolegomena 
there  is  much  that  is  instructive 
and  much  to  prompt  discussion,  but 
the  discussion  would  be  generally 
of  that  subtle  character  that  cannot 
be  crushed  into  a  paragraph  or  two. 
In  the  section  headed  the  "  Test  of 
Truth,"  there  is  some  excellent 
hair-splitting  between  Mr  Lewes, 
Mr  Mill,  and  Mr  Herbert  Spencer. 
We  seem  to  be  assisting  at  a  con- 
ference of  these  three  contemporary 
philosophers.  So  in  the  section  on 
"  Necessary  Truths,"  and  on  "  Some 
Infirmities  of  Thought,"  there  is 
much  to  excite  reflection,  both  of 
an  approving  and  a  combative  order. 
But,  speaking  generally,  that  which 
constitutes  the  characteristic  of  Mr 
Lewes's  work — that  which  will  be  its 
passport  with  many  and  a  stumbling- 
block  of  offence  to  many  more — is 
simply  the  Comtism  that  pervades 
it.  Mr  Lewes  is  frankly  a  Comtist. 
So  far  as  a  man  of  original  powers 
of  thinking  can  consent  to  enrol 
himself  under  the  standard  of  an- 
other, he  is  a  Comtist.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  often  that  one  of  so  original 
and  independent  a  character  of  mind 
manifests  so  zealous  a  partisanship 
as  Mr  Lewes  does  when  speaking 
of  the  author  of  the  Positive  philo- 
sophy. All  our  old  philosophers 
are  dead  and  buried;  he  assists 
dry-eyed  at  their  interment ;  here 
is  our  new  Avatar,  here  is  our  latest 
Buddha.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  a  criticism  of  Mr  Lewes's  book 
almost  necessarily  resolves  itself 
into  some  estimate  of  the  Positive 
philosophy.  It  is  with  the  name 
of  Comte,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
title-page,  that  he  terminates  his 
history ;  it  is  in  his  criticism  of 
Comte  that  he  alone  finds  a  scope 
for  the  language  of  cordial  assent. 
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We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  not  of 
those  who  would  speak  with  disre- 
spect or  disparagement  of  M.  Comte. 
We  admire  his  wonderful  range  of 
vision,  his  astounding  persever- 
ance, his  rare  fertility  in  reflective 
thought ;  and  we  acknowledge  that 
the  daring  extension  he  made  of 
the  realm  of  science  in  his  pro- 
jected sociology  entitles  him  to  a 
place  amongst  those  eminent  think- 
ers, the  history  of  whom  constitutes 
the  history  of  our  intellectual  pro- 
gress. Nor  is  the  scheme  he  would 
present  to  us  without  its  grandeur. 
What  greater  aim  could  a  man  put 
before  himself  than  to  display  the 
unity  of  the  world,  physical  and 
psychical,  to  show  it  to  us  as  one 
ascending  scale  of  many  sciences, 
to  give  to  all  human  thinking,  on 
whatever  subject,  the  character  and 
certainty  of  science,  so  that  a  man 
might  feel  that  he  is  a  living  mem- 
ber of  a  world  whose  laws  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered]  But  this 
great  result,  it  seems,  can  only  be 
purchased  by  a  limitation  of  the 
mind  to  the  knowledge  and  method 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  science. 
There  is  to  be  no  more  talk  with 
Plato  or  with  Cicero  of  the  nature 
of  the  gods,  or  of  the  nature  of 
anything— of  fate,  or  power,  or  the 
supreme  intelligence;  no  more 
stretching  on  tiptoe  towards  the 
skies  ;  no  more  philosophy ;  for, 
were  this  permitted  us,  there  would 
be  an  outlying  province  of  thought 
troubled  with  endless  uncertain- 
ties :  nature  and  humanity  could 
never  be  rounded  into  one  definite 
intelligible  whole. 

It  has  been  objected  that  M. 
Comte  in  his  Positivism  merely 
exemplified  the  general  tendency  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  to  ad- 
vance the  claims  and  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science.  Assuredly 
he  is  not  the  first  who  has  endeav- 
oured to  reduce  the  mental  and 
the  social  world,  as  well  as  the 
physical,  to  the  laws  of  science. 
Mr  Lewes  answers  the  objection  by 
showing  that  what  others  vaguely 
projected  he  did,  or  set  about  do- 


ing. "  We  have  seen/'  he  says, 
"that  in  the  absence  of  sociology 
the  creation  of  the  Positive  philo- 
sophy would  have  been  impossible, 
since  thus  all  phenomena  would 
not  have  been  embraced."  This  last 
of  the  sciences  being  constructed, 
"  all  human  knowledge  was  now 
capable  of  being  treated  as  a  homo- 
geneous and  organic  whole;  one 
spirit,  one  method,  and  one  aim 
presiding  over  each  department." 
Under  this  head  of  sociology  is 
gathered  up  all  that  is  not  em- 
braced in  a  scientific  account  of  the 
individual  man,  and  especially  that 
evolution  of  mind  which  requires 
successive  ages  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  history  of  the  past  be- 
comes a  science  by  the  connection 
there  is  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  between  one  age  and  its 
successor.  Thus  the  wildest  ima- 
ginations of  man,  and  all  his  blun- 
dering in  religion  and  politics  and 
science  itself,  are  capable  of  being 
scientifically  arranged.  Philosophy, 
which  presumed,  by  virtue  of  its 
fancied  possession  of  certain  pre- 
eminent truths,  to  overlook  and 
preside  over  all  truths,  folds  her 
arms,  confesses  her  follies,  and 
takes  her  rank  amongst  the  past 
errors  and  efforts  of  man — efforts 
futile  in  themselves,  but  leading 
the  way  to  successful  endeavour, 
and  having,  at  all  events,  a  place  in 
the  inevitable  evolution  of  human- 
ity. 

It  is  manifest  that  what  is  pecu- 
liar in  Positivism  is  to  be  sought 
in  this  science  of  the  evolution  of 
man  in  successive  ages.  That  there 
is  here  a  leading  idea  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  which  M.  Comte 
has  the  merit  of  bringing  before 
us  with  singular  force  and  dis- 
tinctness, we  are  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mit. Our  psychologists  had  been 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking 
for  the  origin  of  everything  that 
concerned  humanity  in  the  pri- 
mary faculties  of  the  individual 
man.  They  were  indisputably  right 
in  regarding  society  as  an  assem- 
blage of  individuals,  each  of  whom 
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must  bring  to  it  his  own  powers  and 
susceptibilities.  Nevertheless,  no 
merely  psychological  study  of  the 
individual  could  teach  them  how 
these  individuals  would  act  to- 
gether in  society,  what  institutions 
they  would  form,  what  sort  of  lega- 
cy one  age  would  leave  to  another, 
and  how  the  legacy  would  be  used, 
and  what,  moreover,  would  be  the 
course  of  their  thoughts  and  their 
speculations,  as  well  of  their  ac- 
tions. All  this  must  be  studied  in 
the  history  of  man — in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  or  that  race  in  this  or 
that  climate ;  in  the  history  of  all 
that  man  has  thought  as  well  as  of 
all  that  he  has  done — of  his  theo- 
logies, his  philosophies,  his  politics, 
his  industries.  By  all  means,  there- 
fore, let  us  go  back  to  the  study  of 
history — of  history  in  its  widest 
acceptation — in  a  new  spirit,  with  a 
new  purpose. 

-And  as  the  belief  is  now  gene- 
rally entertained  that  all  things 
proceed  according  to  fixed  laws — 
that  there  is  no  chance  in  the  world 
— that  not  a  stone  falls,  nor  a  fancy 
flits  across  the  mind,  but  has  its 
law,  comes  in  its  due  sequence — let 
us,  by  all  means,  collect  and  scien- 
tifically arrange  our  facts  of  history. 
Thus  far  we  shall  all  agree.  It  is, 
however,  quite  another  matter  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  science  out  of  history, 
and  whether  we  have  seized  upon 
the  clue  which  will  guide  us 
through  what  at  first  seems  a 
strange  mixture  of  order  and  of 
chaos.  Not  grudging  to  M.  Comte 
whatever  merit  may  be  due  to  him 
for  projecting  the  science  of  soci- 
ology, we  do  not  think  that  he 
has  advanced  far  in  the  structure 
of  it. 

M.  Comte's  famous  law  of  de* 
velopment  through  the  three  stages, 
theological,  metaphysical,  and  posi- 
tive, is  familiar  to  all  our  readers, 
and  has  been  sufficiently  criticised. 
We  will  permit  ourselves  only  an 
observation  or  two  upon  it. 

Theology  is  already  considered 
by  him  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  or 


as  destined  to  become  such.  Now, 
as  theology  is  actually  in  full  force 
and  vitality  amongst  us,  he  could 
only  be  justified  in  this  conclusion 
on  one  ground — namely,  that  the 
new  method  of  science,  whose  au- 
thority increases  day  by  day,  is 
radically  inconsistent  with  it,  and 
must  lead  to  its  extirpation.  But 
it  so  happens  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  Europeans — 
men  belonging  to  the  most  culti- 
vated class  of  the  most  cultivated 
race — who  maintain  that  science  is 
not  incompatible  with  theology — 
who  very  strenuously  contend  that 
science  must  and  should  modify 
theology,  but  that  it  does  not  and 
cannot  extirpate  it.  They  maintain 
that  the  very  harmony  which  science 
reveals  cannot  be  expressed  by  a 
human  being  except  in  terms  which 
are  essentially  theological.  In  the 
early  stages  of  thought  the  extra- 
ordinary in  nature  alone  called  for 
any  explanation  (or  rather  what  af- 
fected the  man  himself  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner),  and  it  found 
one  in  the  solitary  will  of  a  god. 
In  a  scientific  age  every  incident 
requires  a  supernatural  explana- 
tion— or  none.  The  whole  stands 
before  us  as  one  fact.  But  this 
whole — so  many  of  us  maintain — 
cannot  be  conceived  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  Power  and  Intelligence. 

Now  the  Comtist  must  here  pur- 
sue one  of  two  courses.  If,  in 
consistency  with  his  scientific  pur- 
pose, he  occupies  himself  with  col- 
lecting the  facts  of  human  society, 
he  must  take  the  facts  as  he  finds 
them;  and  what  he  finds  is  this, 
that  some  men  think  that  science 
is  incompatible  with  theology,  and 
other  men  think  that  science  modi- 
fies and,  while  modifying,  estab- 
lishes theology.  If  he  descends 
into  the  arena  to  decide  between 
these  two  different  thinkers,  then 
he  deserts  his  scientific  attitude — 
he  ceases  to  be  a  sociologist,  and 
becomes  for  a  time  no  better 
than  a  philosopher.  He  has  to  dis- 
cuss with  metaphysicians  what 
conceptions  we  can  form  of  the 
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force  and  laws  of  nature  gathered 
together  in  their  unity.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  science  does  not  gene- 
rally extinguish  theology,  but 
modifies  it.  Then  if  the  Comtist 
asserts  that  in  rational  minds  it 
ought  to  extinguish  it,  he  quits 
his  historical  basis,  and  has  to  re- 
sume the  discarded  weapons  of 
philosophy. 

As  to  the  second  or  intermediate 
stage,  called  the  metaphysical,  it 
does  not  call  for  much  discussion. 
Take  what  view  we  may  of  theo- 
logy, it  is  merely  a  matter  of  curi- 
ous speculation,  whether  there  has 
been  the  precise  intermediate  stage 
between  it  and  the  strictly  scienti- 
fic method,  which  M.  Comte  here 
intercalates — that  is,  whether  the 
essences  and  other  occult  existences 
which  physicists  have  invented  to 
explain  the  facts  of  nature  were 
really  derived  from  gods,  or  from 
some  previous  theological  mode  of 
thinking.  When  we  reflect  that 
the  very  air  that  surrounds  us  is 
an  unseen  thing,  it  seems  as  easy 
for  the  imagination  to  invent  un- 
seen things  acting  upon  us,  as  un- 
seen persons.  One  fact  is  abun- 
dantly evident,  that  an  imagina- 
tive era  precedes  the  scientific,  and 
to  suppose  some  being  with  a  will 
behind  the  facts  of  nature,  is  the 
first  or  the  prevailing  form  of  the 
hitman  imagination.  Beyond  this 
we  do  not  find  anything  certain  in 
M.  Comte's  law. 

Mr  Lewes  writes  thus  in  his 
Prolegomena : — 

"Causes  are  first  personified;  next 
raised  into  Deities ;  then,  by  gradual 
elimination  of  the  personal  qualities, 
transformed  into  entities  ;  and  finally 
resolved  into  Forces,  which  are  expon- 
en  ts  of  relations.  There  first  disappears 
th  3  will,  next  the  independent  existence  ; 
and  what  finally  remains  is  an  abstract 
expression  of  the  observed  order." 

Does  this  faithfully  describe  the 
course  that  human  thought  has 
taken,  or  the  position  which  it  has 
now  assumed  1  Prompted  by  his 
fears,  an  ignorant  man  imagines  a 
fictitious  person,  or  a  human  will, 


behind  the  scenes,  blinding  him  by 
the  lightning,  scattering  him  by 
the  wind.  But  this  is  a  mode  of 
thinking  confined  to  the  circum- 
stances which  excite  his  passions. 
He  does  not  introduce  it  as  a  gen- 
eral explanation  of  events, — why 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  lightning, 
or  why  there  is  wind,  but  rather 
why  the  lightning  or  the  wind  fall 
on  him — why  man  is  struck  by 
them.  Still  less  can  any  one  trace 
the  process  by  which  deities  have 
been  converted  into  essences  or 
occult  properties.  And  as  to 
this  last  stage  in  which  men  are 
said  to  rest,  do  men  of  science 
generally  recognise  it  as  their  rest- 
ing-place] Does  nothing  remain 
for  them  but  an  abstract  expression 
of  an  observed  order1?  We  find 
our  books  of  science  full  of  discus- 
sions about  forces — some  obscure 
enough,  we  honestly  confess — but 
manifesting  anything  but  a  resig- 
nation to  an  observed  order.  The 
modern  mind  seems  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  force, 
though  it  has  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

There  is  a  later  phase  of  Comt- 
ism  which  many  of  the  admirers 
of  the  Positive  philosophy  look  at 
with  more  regret  than  approval. 
We  mean,  of  course,  that  future 
Society,  the  new  laws  and  the  new 
religion,  which  our  philosopher 
has  promulgated.  These  have 
found  a  severe  critic  in  Mr  Mill. 
Mr  Lewes  is  more  indulgent.  He 
accepts  them  as  an  ingenious 
Utopia,  worthy  of  our  study  be- 
cause of  the  moral  sentiments 
inculcated.  "I  have  never,"  he 
says,  "been  able  to  accept  the 
later  works  as  more  than  magnifi- 
cent efforts  to  construct  a  Utopia, 
which  differs  from  all  previous 
Utopias  in  having  the  past  life  of 
humanity  as  its  warrant.''  Surely 
if  it  has  the  past  life  of  humanity 
as  its  warrant,  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
mere  Utopia.  "  Grave  students," 
he  says,  "think  it  no  misuse  of 
time  to  study  the  Republic  and  the 
Laws  of  Plato.  Let  them  approach 
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the  /Systeme  de  Politique  Positive 
in  a  similar  spirit ;  they  will  find 
there  an  intellect  greater  than 
Plato's,  a  morality  higher  and  purer, 
and  an  amount  of  available  sugges- 
tion incomparably  higher."  To 
this  appreciation  of  the  two  Utopias 
we  have  not  a  word  to  object;  only 
it  so  happens  that  the  one  is  really 
a  thing  of  the  past,  which  men 
study  as  a  literary  curiosity,  while 
the  other  professes  to  mould  living 
men  in  their  thoughts  and  actions. 
However,  we  readily  admit  that 
enthusiastic  minds,  looking  for  some 
terrestrial  millennium,  might  easily 
fall  into  worse  teaching.  Our 
Socialists  and  Communists  would 
learn  some  lessons  from  M.  Comte 
which  wouldmake  them  safer  neigh- 
bours and  citizens  than  they  are 
likely  to  be.  They  would  learn  how 
essential  a  subordination  of  ranks, 
or  rather  let  us  say  a  division  of  la- 
bour, a  variety  of  lives,  of  habits  of 
culture,  is  to  the  very  existence  of 
society.  A  Comtist  would  never 
be  a  revolutionist,  in  the  sense  of 
turning  the  world  upside  down,  or 
levelling  all  things.  Neither  can 
the  exalted  moral  sentiments  of 
this  new  Utopia  be  denied.  They 
are  too  exalted.  Altruism,  or  care 
for  the  happiness  of  others,  is  not 
only  to  check  or  balance  the  old 
motive  of  care  for  ourselves  and 
that  kith  and  kin  which  is  almost  a 
part  of  ourselves,  but  it  is  to  take 
the  place  of  it,  so  as  to  be  the  main- 
spring of  human  activities.  We 
think  that  no  one  will  claim  for 
this  that  it  has  "the  past  life  of 
humanity  as  its  warrant.''  If  the 
experiment  could  be  made,  we  would 
venture  to  predict  that  the  society 
based  on  such  a  principle  would 
be  a  very  spiritless  society.  As  to 
the  new  "religion  of  humanity," 
it  tries  our  patience  too  much; 
we  would  rather  say  nothing  about 
it.  If  people  choose  to  meet  to- 
gether, or  to  shut  themselves  in 
their  rooms,  in  order  to  meditate 
on  great  men  and  noble  women, 
by  all  means  let  them  do  so.  A 
reverence  of  what  is  good  and  great 


is  an  excellent  thing  to  cultivate, 
though  we  distrust  this  formal  way 
of  setting  about  it.  But  do  not 
give  to  a  habit  or  custom  of  this 
kind  the  name  of  religion.  It  is  a 
flagrant  misnomer.  Religion  un- 
doubtedly means  more  than  a  belief 
in  God,  but  it  means  this  first  of 
all.  Our  catechism  tells  us  that  it 
includes  love  to  our  neighbour, 
and  philosophers  tell  us  that  it 
binds  society  together;  but  it  binds 
society  together  and  cultivates  our 
social  affections  by  the  aid  of  those 
sentiments  that  spring  from  the 
relation  between  the  creature  and 
the  Creator.  To  leave  out  these 
sentiments  and  call  the  rest  reli- 
gion !  as  well  talk  of  a  planetary 
system  with  the  sun  left  out.  A  re- 
ligion which  consists  of  the  living 
man  worshipping  the  dead  man  ! — 
what  can  we  make  of  this  ?  And 
what  are  we  to  think  of  this  use  of 
the  term  prayer  for  our  medita- 
tions on  deceased  legislators  and 
poets  ] 

Is  it  possible  that  any  Comtist 
can  dream  that  by  calling  a  homage 
to  great  men  by  the  name  of  reli- 
gion he  can  satisfy  the  craving 
which  man  has  for  some  felt  rela- 
tionship with  the  Author  of  his 
being  ?  It  has  been  said  of  mytho- 
logies that  they  were  a  sort  of 
painted  screen  put  before  men's 
eyes  to  keep  them  from  straining 
fruitlessly  into  the  infinite  beyond. 
But  so  poor  a  screen-work  as  this 
was  never  before  devised.  Great 
statesmen,  great  priests,  great  dis- 
coverers in'  science,  we  will  honour 
your  memory;  but,  after  all,  you 
are,  or  were,  our  fellow-creatures. 
You  sat  where  we  sit — on  our  com- 
mon earth.  You  cannot  fill  any 
portion  of  the  blank  that  lies  be- 
tween us  and  the  invisible  Sun  of 
the  universe.  In  the  name  of  can- 
dour and  common  sense  let  the 
Positivist  stick  to  his  own  doctrine, 
and  not  make  an  absurd  mimicry  of 
a  faith  he  has  relegated  to  the  past. 

That  doctrine,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  simply  this  :  he  gives  us  the 
advice  to  forget  the  problems  of 
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theology  :  they  are  insolvable — let 
them  alone.  It  is  an  advice  which 
very  many  do  not  need  at  all,  and 
which  those  who  were  supposed  to 
need  were  never  yet  able  to  follow. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
third  edition  of  Mr  Lewes's  work, 
Mr  Stirling,  the  author  of  'The 
Secret  of  Hegel/  gave  us  a  transla- 
tion, accompanied  with  annotations 
of  his  own,  of  Schwegler's  '  History 
of  Philosophy.'  Headers  who  have 
leisure  for  the  task  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  surveying  the  history  of 
philosophy  from  two  very  different 
points  of  view.  Amongst  the  notes 
of  Mr  Stirling  is  one  which  bears 
especially  on  the  doctrine  of  Comte; 
it  is  headed,  "  Why  the  History  of 
Philosophy  ends  with  Hegel  and 
not  with  Comte ;"  and  is  written 
to  justify  (so  far  as  a  single  note 
can  do  so)  his  own  devotion  to  the 
great  German.  We  have  entered, 
as  far  as  space  and  the  present  oc- 
casion permitted,  into  some  criti- 
cisms of  the  Positive  philosophy, 
and  we  are  glad  to  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr  Stirling  for  a  further  prose- 
cution of  the  subject.  Not  being 
an  Hegelian,  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  we  should  side  always  with 
Mr  Stirling;  but  the  contrast  be- 
tween two  such  men  as  Hegel  and 
Comte  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive. 

For  our  own  part  we  regret  that 
the  history  of  philosophy  should 
end  either  with  Hegel  or  with 
Comte,  if  by  so  ending  it  is  sup- 
posed that  either  of  these  has  given 
us  the  last  words  of  human  wisdom. 
The  one  is  to  us  unintelligible,  and 


the  other  forbids  us  to  think  at 
all  in  the  direction  of  philosophy. 
There  is  one  comfort  which  minds 
of  a  certain  constitution  may  derive 
from  Hegelianism  :  we  are  told,  by 
those  who  have  patiently  studied 
it,  that  there  is  room  in  it  for  any 
faith  you  are  desirous  of  preserving. 
Mr  Stirling  assures  us  that  "  Hegel 
is  not  only  a  Theist,  but  a  Chris- 
tian." So  let  it  be.  We  will  ac- 
cept the  assurance  of  so  distin- 
guished a  disciple.  But  how  hap- 
pens it  (this  we  say  in  a  parenthesis) 
that  Mr  Stirling,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  philosophy  with  a  rare 
enthusiasm,  should  let  slip  from  his 
pen  such  an  expression  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  When  it  is  considered 
that  what  is  concerned  is  an  accusa- 
tion of  noless  a  crime  than  atheism  ^ " 
We  thought  philosophy  had  to  do 
with  errors,  not  with  crimes.  A 
crime  is  what  is  punishable  by  the 
law.  Many  have  so  interpreted  the 
doctrine  of  Hegel  as  to  consider  it, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  tanta- 
mount to  atheism,  but  no  one  ever 
thought  of  hanging  Hegel  for  it. 

We  have  done  but  scant  justice, 
we  feel,  to  Mr  Lewes's  work.  We 
ought  to  have  girded  ourselves  to 
several  important  controversies  to 
which  he  invites  us.  We  must  leave 
our  readers  each  one  to  pursue  the 
combat  for  himself;  for  it  is  to  a 
combat  that  he  will  challenge  most 
of  them.  They  will  learn  much 
from  him,  and  amongst  other  things 
they  will  learn  to  conduct  their 
own  controversy  with  spirit,  can- 
dour, and  intelligence. 
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MADAME    AURELIA.— CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  life  of  Marco,  which  had 
fallen  of  late  into  so  quiet  and 
even  pleasant  a  groove,  was  appar- 
ently now  to  be  altogether  changed. 
If  two  months  ago  he  had  received 
orders  for  Naples  he  would  have 
felt  nothing  short  of  unmixed  sat- 
isfaction at  the  prospect  held  out 
to  him ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  could  not 
help  wishing,  in  spite  of  himself, 
that  he  might  have  been  allowed 
to  wait  a  month  or  two  more.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  he 
spent  an  anxious  evening  and  a 
night  without  much  sleep.  Eagerly 
the  next  morning  he  looked  to  see 
if  the  post  had  brought  him  an  an- 
swer from  Weston,  and,  for  the  same 
purpose,  looked  in  at  his  lodgings 
during  the  day  as  often  as  his 
engagements  would  allow.  But, 
when  the  next  day  brought  no  letter, 
he  put  off  his  lessons  and  went 
himself  to  seek  for  Weston.  What 
was  his  surprise  to  learn  that  Sir 
Herbert  had  left  for  Italy  only  the 
night  before,  and  had  left  no  mes- 
sage whatever  for  him  ?  He  hurried 
to  Madame  Olivieri,  but  she  could 
tell  him  nothing  except  that  she 
had  missed  seeing  Weston  herself, 
but  had  duly  forwarded  the  note 
that  Marco  had  intrusted  to  her. 
She  also  professed  complete  ignor- 
ance as  to  Weston's  immediate 
movements. 

There  was,  however,  still  one 
means  of  procuring  information 
open  to  him.  Cutting  short  his  call 
on  Madame  Olivieri,  he  went  at  once 
to  General  Lindsay's.  Florence  was 
out,  but  he  learned  from  her  father, 
who  was  himself  surprised  at  this 
sudden  freak  of  his  future  son-in- 
law,  that  it  was  perfectly  true  that 
the  latter  had  left  for  Naples,  but 
that  he  was  going  to  pass  through 
Paris  on  his  way,  to  which  place 
all  letters  were  to  be  addressed  to 
him  during  the  next  three  days. 


This  was  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
Marco  to  act. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  ob- 
tain a  French  passport.  This,  by 
the  recommendations  and  help  of 
his  friends,  he  was  able  to  do  with- 
out any  delay  or  much  difficulty, 
except  that  he  could  not  avoid 
taking  it  in  his  own  name.  Then, 
having  packed  up  a  box  or  two, 
paid  the  rent  of  his  lodgings  and 
the  one  or  two  small  sums  that  he 
owed  besides,  he  wrote  notes  to 
all  his  pupils  to  say  that  he  had  to 
leave  suddenly  for  Paris  on  im- 
portant business,  and  also  to  Mad- 
ame Olivieri,  whom  he  thought  it 
better  not  to  see  again  before  he 
went.  There  was  only  one  thing 
left  for  him  to  do  before  leaving 
England — to  say  good-bye  to  Flor- 
ence Lindsay. 

His  prospects  had  indeed  changed 
since  his  last  meeting  with  her. 
Then  he  left  her  in  all  the  elation  of 
hope :  now  he  sought  her  only  to 
leave  her  in  all  probability  for  ever. 
It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  sacrifice 
the  cause  even  to  the  love  of  Flor- 
ence— such  an  idea  never  occurred 
to  him ;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  that  he  shared  with  all  men 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  love 
without  a  fearful  sinking  of  the 
heart.  The  preference  of  hard 
duty  to  inclination  is  not  always 
rewarded  by  the  approval  of  con- 
science, and  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  repentance  for  not  having  yielded 
to  temptation.  Had  Marco  yielded, 
he  would  have  felt  guilty  for  a  long 
time,  no  doubt,  until  habit,  and 
the  natural  change  in  temper  and 
character  that  age  inevitably  brings, 
came  to  persuade  him  that  he  had 
in  reality  chosen  the  better  part ; 
but  for  natures  of  scrupulous 
honour  like  his,  conscience  has 
many  stings  to  set  against  very 
few  positive  rewards.  Of  the 
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noble  army  of  martyrs  many,  no 
doubt,  faced  the  flames  with  tri- 
umphant joy;  but  there  must  have 
be€=n  some  who  endured  to  the  end, 
sustained  by  no  celestial  vision,  and 
saved  by  no  ecstasy  from  a  single 
fiery  pang. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  last  meeting 
whh  Florence.  Outwardly,  he  wore 
his  usual  composure,  even  when  she 
entered  the  room  radiant  and  hap- 
py. He  even  brought  himself  to 
smile  as  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  have 
read  a  great  deal  since  our  last 
lesson,  for  I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
ask  you  to  take  a  holiday— perhaps 
for  a  long  time." 

"A  holiday?    why1?"  she  asked. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have 
to  leave  my  pupils  for  some  time 
to  come." 

The  tone  in  which  he  said  this 
struck  her,  and  a  look  of  something 
like  alarm  came  over  her  face  as 
she  asked,  "  Why  ?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  news  that  obliges 
mo  to  leave  England." 

"  I  hope  the  news "  she 

hesitated. 

"  Is  not  bad,  you  would  say  ] 
No,  not  in  the  sense  you  mean. 
But  still  it  calls  me  away,  and  I 
must  go." 

"  But  surely  not  for  long  1  We 
shall  see  you  again  soon  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  he 
answered.  He  was  afraid  to  meet 
her  eye,  and  looked  down. 

"  You  do  not  mean "  she  said. 

He  looked  up,  and  read  in  her 
pale  face  and  questioning  eye  the 
words  that  she  left  unsaid.  She, 
in  her  turn,  looked  down.  Her  in- 
stinct told  her  that  he  had  come  to 
say  good-bye  to  her  for  ever. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "we  will  finish 
this  lesson,  at  all  events.  Where 
was  it  we  left  off  ?  "  He  took  up 
the  volume  of  Dante;  it  was 
Baroni's  present,  which  he  had 
never  yet  brought  away.  There 
stood  the  line  before  him,  which 
his  imagination  did  not  find  hard 
to  turn  into  an  omen  of  evil, 


"  Exoriare    aliquis  nostris    ex  ossibus 
ultor." 

She  looked  at  him  appealingly, 
and  mechanically  he  closed  the 
book.  Both  were  embarrassed, 
and  neither  knew  what  to  say. 
Both  felt  that  the  words  "good- 
bye "  had  been  already  said — and 
what  more  was  there  to  say  1 

"  That  is  your  book,"  she  said, 
hurriedly,  at  last;  "you  had  better 
take  it  with  you  when  you  go." 

"  Would  you  take  care  of  it  for 
me  ? "  he  answered.  It  would  be, 
he  thought,  some  little  comfort  for 
him  to  think  that  he  had  left  with 
her  something  of  his — something 
that  he  prized,  and  might  hereafter 
claim  again. 

"  As  you  like.  It  will  be  safe 
here,"  she  answered. 

There  was  another  pause,  and 
this  time  it  was  Marco  who  broke 
it  by  rushing  into  commonplaces. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  not  want 
to  give  up  your  Italian.  Do  you 
know  any  master " 

"  Nobody.     I  shall  give  it  up." 

"  That  would  be  a  pity,  would  it 
not  ? " 

"Oh,  I  don't  see  that  it  mat- 
ters." 

"Well,  you  know  best,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to 
do  with  it."  She  was  trying  to 
take  refuge  in  petulance,  and  fail- 
ing miserably. 

"May  I  ask  you  to  do  me  one 
kindness  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  should 
like  you  to  finish  reading  Dante." 

She  had  looked  interested  when 
he  had  begun  to  speak,  but  disap- 
pointed at  the  end.  She  answered, 
"  How  can  I,  by  myself  ? " 

He  looked  disappointed  also. 
"  Then  you  will  not  promise  me  ]  " 
he  asked.  She  did  not  answer. 
Marco  abruptly  continued  in  a 
low  and  hurried  voice,  "  We  shall 
remain  good  friends,  shall  we  not  1 
You  will  not  quite  forget  me  ? " 

Still  she  was  silent ;  but  her 
heart  was  beating  fast  and  her 
eyes  were  bent  down. 

Marco  himself  felt  his  self-corn- 
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inand  failing  him — or  rather  he 
did  not  feel  it  failing  him,  for  it 
had  gone  already. 

"  Let  me  have  that  one  thought 
with  me  that,  while  I  am  working 
and  perhaps  fighting  for  Italy,  I 
have  a  little  sympathy  from  you — 
that  you  will  sometimes  wish  well 
to  Italy  and  me.  Do  not  let  me 
go  without  this;  it  would  be  every- 
thing to  me.  If  I  have  not  your 
love,  let  me  have  this,  at  least — for 
I  love  you,  Florence,  above  the 
world,  above  Italy." 

She  was  still  silent,  but  it  was 
silence  of  the  sort  that  gives  hope. 

"  My  own  Florence,"  Marco  went 
on,  with  growing  confidence,  and 
taking  her  hand — "  have  you  not 
known  it  till  now  1  With  your 
love  I  shall  indeed  fight  well  for 
Italy  ;  or,  if  you  will,  let  all  things 
go  so  that  I  may  keep  your  love." 
Where  was  now  the  disciple  of 
Baroni  ? 

"  Dearest  Florence,"  he  still  con- 
tinued, "  will  you  not  say  one  word 
now  1  or  rather,  let  me  think  it 
said  already.  Yes,  Florence,  I  love 
you — how  can  I  say  how  much1? 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  me  all  your 
love  ;  though,  if  you  gave  it  all, 
you  would  not  give  so  much  as 
mine  is  for  you." 

Florence  had  heard  him  as  though 
in  a  dream.  But  every  dream  must 
have  its  waking,  and  hers  was  close 
at  hand.  With  a  deep  sigh  she 
slowly  withdrew  her  hand  from  his 
and  raised  her  eyes. 

"  Oh !  what  is  it  we  are  doing  1 " 
she  exclaimed  ;  "  what  have  you 
said  ] " 

"  Can  you  love  me,  Florence  1 " 

"  Pray  go,"  was  all  her  answer ; 
"  this  is  worse  than  madness.  Good 
bye,  dearest  friend.  May  God 
bless  you  always ! "  Once  more  she 
held  out  her  hand,  and  then  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Florence  !  "  exclaimed  Marco, 
not  releasing  the  hand  that  she 
scarcely  made  an  effort  to  withdraw. 
"  If  you  cannot  love  me,  say  so ;  but 
you  will  not,  you  cannot,  say  it." 

"  Will  you  not  have  mercy  upon 


me  1 "  she  answered  through  her 
tears.  "  I  cannot :  but  go — you 
will  serve  Italy  better;  you  will 
forget  this." 

"  My  God !  how  should  I  for- 
get ?  It  is  impossible.  What  can 
you  take  me  for  ?  But  you  do  not 
think  so.  Your  own  heart,  Flor- 
ence  " 

"  Oh !  what  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve this  1 "  she  went  on.  "  Good- 
bye." 

"  This,  then,  is  your  only  word 
—your  last  ? " 

"  Good-bye." 

"  Florence,  I  believe  in  my  soul 
that  you  do  not  mean  this." 

"  Indeed  it  must  be  so." 

"  But  why  1  You  have  not  said 
you  cannot  give  me  your  love. 
What,  then,  should  stand  in  my 
way  ?  Florence,  this  is  a  simple 
question;  for  God's  sake,  say  yes 
or  no!  and  if  you  say  no,  I  will 
not  say  a  word  more." 

She  murmured  something,  but  it 
was  inaudible. 

"Florence,  I  will  believe  your 
heart.  Let  that  tell  you  what  to 
say.  Whatever  you  say  now,  I 
will  believe." 

"  Why  are  you  so  cruel  to  me  1 " 

"  I  cruel  1  I,  who  would  do  all, 
give  up  all,  for  your  least  wish  ? " 

"  Then  go  ;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 
Believe  me,  it  will  be  best  for  us 
both." 

"  I  will  not  go  for  such  a  reason. 
I  believe  it  would  be  worst  for  you 
and  for  me." 

"  Do  you  think  I  suffer  nothing] 
Why  will  you  add  to  what  I  suffer  1 " 

"Then  good-bye,  Florence,  for 
ever."  Before  she  could  answer  he 
had  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hand 
and  was  gone. 

Florence  had  indeed  spoken  tru- 
ly when  she  spoke  of  her  suffering. 
As  soon  as  Marco  was  gone  she 
rushed  to  her  own  room,  and  there, 
thrown  forwards  upon  the  bed,  with 
her  face  buried  from  the  light,  she 
gave  way  to  all  her  despair.  Yet 
how  could  she  have  acted  other- 
wise ?  How  could  she  say  or  do  a 
word  or  act  which  would  assuredly 
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make  her  father,  who  loved  her  so 
much,  and  whom  she  loved  so  much 
in  return — whom  she  had  never  will- 
ingly vexed  or  disobeyed  in  her 
life,  and  who  lived  solely  for  her — 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
and  perhaps  even  shorten  those 
days  with  shame  and  sorrow]  She 
knew  how  the  suit  of  Marco  would 
appear  to  him — as  that  of  a  needy 
disreputable  adventurer  for  the 
hard  of  a  supposed  heiress  ;  and 
though  she  did  not  do  her  lover 
this  injustice,  Marco's  whole  char- 
actor  and  history  were  such  as  to 
make  even  her  sympathise  with 
what  she  knew  would  be  her  fa- 
ther's opinion  of  them.  Marco  was 
a  democrat,  an  active  revolutionist, 
a  leveller,  and  his  being  born  a 
gentleman  only  made  him  the  worse, 
as  a  traitor  to  his  own  order;  he 
had  abused  his  position  as  a  teach- 
er; he  was  a  friend  and  follower  of 
the  notorious  Baroni,  and  an  infidel 
probably,  or  a  Papist  at  the  best. 
There  was  not  one  of  Sir  Alexander 
Lindsay's  opinions  by  which  he  did 
not  stand  condemned.  Her  father's 
faith  in  good  blood,  his  scrupulous 
honour  where  women  were  concern- 
ed, his  religious  strictness  and  his 
loyalty,  would  all  be  outraged.  Be- 
sides, was  she  not  herself  engaged 
already  to  another  man,  and  one 
who  had  waited  patiently  for  her 
all  these  years  ?  Should  she  be  so 
sellish  and  so  false  as  to  break  her 
faith  like  this  1  What  would  Marco 
himself,  made  up  of  truth  and  self- 
sacrifice  as  he  was,  think  of  her 
then  ?  No — it  was  impossible;  and 
yet  she  dwelt  on  Marco's  words  and 
looks  during  their  last  interview 
until  sometimes  even  impossibility 


seemed  too  hard  to  bear.  For  he 
had  read  her  heart  rightly,  and  she 
had  had  to  renounce  her  whole  self 
in  renouncing  him. 

Marco  simply  felt  as  if  life  were 
henceforth  to  be  a  barren  journey, 
whose  duties  had  still  to  be  done, 
but  without  pleasure,  and  with  no 
pride  in  doing  them  well.  He  must 
still  fight  for  Italy,  but  no  longer 
with  the  old  glow  of  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm; and  he  must  still  live  for  her, 
though  his  own  heart  were  really 
as  dead  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  be. 
That  Florence  had  been  on  the 
very  point  of  yielding  he  even  now 
felt  sure  ;  but  this  gave  him  little 
if  any  comfort,  for  the  fact,  if  fact 
it  was,  only  went  to  show  how  very 
much  in  earnest  she  must  have  been 
in  resisting  her  inclination  to  yield. 
She  had  more  than  given  him  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  possessed  her 
love,  and,  had  he  been  able  to  re- 
main, he  would  have  been  amply 
satisfied  with  so  much  for  a  begin- 
ning ;  but,  as  things  stood,  the  be- 
ginning was  the  end.  If  matters 
went  wrong  in  Naples,  he  should 
most  likely  never  return — if  other- 
wise, the  result  would  be  much  the 
same;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  years, 
he  should  ever  again  meet  her,  who 
could  tell  under  what  circumstan- 
ces of  change  the  meeting  would 
take  place  1  At  present,  however, 
though  under  the  influence  of  these 
thoughts,  he  could  not  be  said  to 
think.  Without  rest  or  refresh- 
ment, he  completed  his  travelling 
arrangements,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  had  left  London,  and  all  the 
outward  part  of  his  English  life, 
many  miles  behind. 

The  next  evening  he  was  in  Paris. 


CHAPTER,  XIV. 

One  evening  after   sunset  two  conversed  with  one  another  in  a 

young  men  were  standing  on  the  low  tone. 

grt  at  mole  of  the  port  of  Naples,  "  I  assure  you/'  said  one,  "  it  is 

and  while  slowly  consuming  their  quite  true.     Carlo  has  even  spoken 

cigarettes,  and  apparently  amusing  to  him,  and  was  told  to  let  it  be 

themselves  with  the  strange  crowd  known  among  one  or  two  of  us/' 

that  is  generally  to  be  found  there,  "  But  how  could  he  have  man- 
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aged  to  get  here  1  And  how  does 
lie  manage  to  keep  close  1 " 

"  Ah !  here  is  Carlo  himself,"  said 
the  first ;  "  he  will  tell  us  all  about 
it.  Carlo !  we  want  to  have  the 
rights  of  your  story — Cecco  here  is 
incredulous." 

"Per  JSacco!  well,  he  may  be. 
But  that  Marcelli  is  in  Naples  is 
certain,  for  I  have  both  seen  and 
talked  with  him." 

"  And  how  is  he  1  is  he  changed 
at  all  1 " 

"  I  can't  say  much  for  the  effect 
of  England  on  him.  That  is  where 
he  has  been.  He  is  thin,  and  looks 
as  if  he  had  seen  the  devil,  and  I 
daresay  he  has.  But  he  is  still  the 
same  good  fellow." 

"  And  he  is  a  good  fellow.  But 
how  did  he  come  1  Where  is  he?" 

"  That  is  the  cream  of  the  affair. 
He  came  with  an  English  milord." 

"  Impossible  ! " 

"  But  true.  I  can't  tell  you  his 
name,  but  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
richer  than  Fortunatus." 

"  Well,  strange  things  come  to 
pass." 

"  They  are  in  the  Strada ; 

the  apartments  are  superb ;  they 
live  like  cardinals." 

"  And  what  does  it  all  mean  1 
Did  he  ask  after  me?" 

"  Yes,  and  after  Pedro  too.  He 
never  stirs  out,  of  course." 

"He  does  not  keep  his  own  name, 
surely  1 " 

"  No ;  he  is  Signer  Giuseppe 
Bianchi,  who  has  been  secretary  to 
the  milord  for  years." 

They  laughed.  "  But  what  has 
the  Englishman  to  do  with  the 
affair  1 "  said  one. 

"  '  Who  lives  will  see/  But  he 
must  be  a  prodigious  fool." 

"  No  doubt ;  and  Marco — Gius- 
eppe, I  mean,  has  brains." 

"  Have  they  been  here  long  ?  " 

"A  week,"  said  Carlo.  "And 
now  a  secret — something  is  going 
to  happen." 

"  In  earnest  1  " 

"In  real  earnest.  You  may  be 
sure  Marcelli  is  not  putting  his 
neck  in  the  noose  for  nothing." 


"  Well— viva 


"  Hush.  We  shall  see  strange 
things  if  we  live.  Where  are  you 
going  now,  Carlo  1 " 

"  Nowhere.     And  you  1 " 

"I  suppose  one  must  do  some- 
thing or  other." 

"  Shall  we  look  in  at  San  Carlo  1 " 

"  What  are  they  doing  there  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  There  is  a 
new  engagement." 

"Who?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  have  slept 
for  a  month.  Only  our  old  friend 
the  Olivieri." 

"  Bravo !  Let  us  see  how  Eng- 
land has  agreed  with  her,  as  well  as 
with  Marcelli.  Perhaps  she,  too, 
has  found  a  rich  milord." 

"Trust  her.  She  is  a  clever 
woman." 

"Perhaps  Marcelli's  is  hers  as 
well." 

"  Per  Bacco  !  I  pity  the  poor 
devil,  then.  Between  Marcelli  and 
the  Aurelia  I  should  say  he  would 
not  have  much  way  of  his  own. 
One  is  as  stubborn  as  a  mule,  and 
the  other  is  as  cunning  as  a  she- 
fox — '  volpe  soprafinissima'  " 

"  Yes — if  they  draw  against  each 
other  they  will  pull  the  English- 
man in  two ;  if  together " 

"  They  could  share  the  spoil. 
Heaven  help  him,  any  way!  I 
should  like  to  know  about  this 
English  life  of  theirs." 

"Well,  all  in  good  time.  For 
the  present  we  will  see  how  it  has 
agreed  with  the  Signora's  voice." 

While  this  conversation  was  pro- 
ceeding, Weston  and  Marco  were 
sitting  together  at  the  window  of 
their  room,  looking  into  the  Strada 

.  They  had  not  proved  very 

congenial  travelling  companions,  as 
each  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
his  own  thoughts  and  plans  to  be 
very  sociable.  In  fact,  Marco  had 
very  much  forced  himself  upon  the 
other,  who  had  not  the  least  desire 
for  his  society,  though  unable,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  shake  him  off. 
Madame  Olivieri  had  arrived  a  day 
or  two  later,  and  her  anger  and 
annoyance  at  finding  Marco  there 
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in  spite  of  her  precautions  were  so 
extreme  that  she  could  not  quite 
conceal  them.  She  took  care  that 
Weston  should  never  pass  a  day 
without  seeing  her,  and  she  always 
drew  from  him  a  full  and  exact 
account  of  all  the  doings  of  himself 
and  his  friend.  The  Baronet  him- 
self had  now  become  so  infatuated 
as  to  be  entirely  in  her  hands — she 
had  only  to  rid  herself  of  the  one 
obstacle  in  her  path  to  become,  as 
Lady  Weston,  the  possessor  of  one 
of  the  best  partis  in  Europe  as 
soon  as  she  pleased. 

Marco,  of  course,  was  not  long  in 
finding  out  the  real  reason  that  had 
sent  Weston  to  Naples — namely, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Madame  Oli- 
vieri.  He  himself  saw  nothing 
the  least  strange  in  the  affair  ex- 
cept the  reserve  of  Weston  about 
it.  But  he  rather  avoided  the 
Signora  now,  not  only  because  he 
fancied  that  Weston  was  rather 
jealous  of  him,  or  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  go  out  of  doors  more 
thfiH  was  absolutely  necessary,  or 
even  because  his  hopeless  love  for 
Florence  had  rendered  him  averse 
to  seeing  other  people  more  than 
he  was  obliged,  but  because  he  had 
come  to  not  altogether  trust  her — 
why,  he  could  not  have  explained. 
The  fact  was  that  he  had  of  late 
compared  her  with  a  true  woman, 
and  had  perceived  the  difference 
beoween  the  false  and  the  true. 

The  state  of  seclusion  and  inac- 
tion in  which  he  was  spending  his 
time  was  bad  for  him  both  men- 
tal ly  and  physically.  He  would 
have  been  unable  at  present  to  take 
an  interest  in  anything,  even  had 
thore  been  anything  within  his 
reach  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
take  an  interest.  How  he  got 
through  those  weary  days  he  could 
never  afterwards  quite  recollect. 
The  only  thing  that  he  had  actually 
done  was  to  send  for  an  old  and 
safe  friend  of  his  in  order  to  obtain 
through  him  a  means  of  communi- 
cating with  his  other  friends,  if 
necessary ;  for,  of  course,  he  did  not 
admit  visitors  in  general. 

VOL.  CIV. — NO.  DCXXXVII. 


Just  now,  both  he  and  Weston 
were  smoking  in  silence.  The  latter 
was  thinking  of  Madame  Olivieri, 
whom  he  was  about  to  conduct  to 
the  San  Carlo,  and  Marco  was  weak 
and  languid,  and  disgusted  with 
himself  and  all  the  world.  He 
seemed  to  have  come  to  Naples  to 
do  nothing  after  all,  and  was  even 
inclined  to  think  Baroni  himself 
an  impostor,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  there  entered  the  great  conspir- 
ator in  person. 

He  had  come  in  quietly  :  and 
certainly  the  start  given  both  by 
Marco  and  by  Weston  must  have 
been  sufficient  to  gratify  his  love 
of  effect  to  the  full.  He  was  dressed 
with  his  usual  care,  though  not,  as 
usual,  entirely  in  black,  and — as 
was  most  unusual — he  wore  a  ring 
or  two  and  a  gold  watch-guard. 
Otherwise  there  was  no  attempt  at 
disguise. 

"  Good  evening,  Signori,"  he  said 
with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  Do  you 
not  welcome  me  back  to  Naples  1 " 

Marco,  as  soon  as  the  first  sur- 
prise was  over,  ran  to  Baroni,  and 
they  embraced  warmly. 

"  So," he  continued,  "you  thought 
the  time  would  never  come  ?" 

'•  I  own  I  was  impatient/'  Marco 
answered. 

"  Well,  you  have  behaved  excel- 
lently, both  in  your  patience  and 
in  your  impatience.  Sir  Herbert," 
he  added,  "  how  can  I  thank  you 
half  enough?"  He  held  out  his 
hand.  "You  will  forgive  me,  I  hope, 
for  seeing  my  compatriot  the  first  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  done  much  for 
you,  but " 

"  But  you  would  do  more  1  Well, 
with  God's  blessing,  we  all  will, 
very  soon.  No  one  knows  you  are 
here,  Marco?" 

"  I  cannot  quite  say  that.  Carlo 
Pierotti,  for  instance." 

"  Was  there  not  a  Pierotti  in  the 
last  affair?" 

"  Yes,  his  brother  Felice." 

"  Good.     Any  one  else  ?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  Carlo  has  not 
been  quite  silent.     You  see  I  was 
obliged  to  run  a  little  risk." 
2o 
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"  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  But  it 
can't  be  helped  now,  however.  Is 
there  any  one  besides  Pierotti  and 
his  friends?" 

"  Yes,  one — Madame  Olivieri." 

"What!  Is  she  here?" 

"  She  has  been  here  a  week,  and 
sings  at  the  San  Carlo  to-night." 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  and 
hear  her." 

"  What ! "  said  Marco,  "  appear 
in  a  public  theatre  at  Naples  ?" 

Baroni  smiled.  "Why  not?" 
he  asked. 

Marco  looked  surprised.  "And 
yet,"  he  said,  "  you  thought  it  dan- 
gerous for  me  to  be  seen  by  a  single 
person?" 

"  And  how  is  it  you  are  here  at 
all?"  asked  Weston. 

"As  to  being  here  at  all,"  said 
Baroni,  "  I  am  quite  in  a  different 
position  from  Marco's.  His  face  is 
well  known — but  who  remembers 
mine  ?  It  is  a  very  useful  face  for 
a  conspirator,  for  it  is  not  at  all 
remarkable  ;  and  as  I  take  care  to 
make  myself  notorious  for  certain 
peculiarities  in  costume,  so  that 
the  slightest  change  acts  as  a  dis- 
guise, I  need  not  fear  detection  in 
a  place  where  I  have  not  been  for 
twelve  years.  If  I  wished  to  go  to 
Paris,  indeed,  or  Vienna — whence, 
by  the  way,  I  have  just  arrived — I 
should,  perhaps,  wear  a  mustache, 
or  something  of  the  sort — luckily 
mine  grows  very  quickly,  and  I 
never  wear  false  ones,  which  are 
dangerous ;  but  here  I  would  show 
myself  in  San  Carlo  without  the 
least  fear." 

"  But  your  passports  ?" 

"  My  dear  Sir  Herbert,  that  is 
the  A  B  C  of  cheating  the  police 
in  all  countries.  By  the  way,  I  am 
Monsieur  Jules  Laroche,  of  Lyons. 
You  are  Signor  Giuseppe  Bianchi, 
I  think?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
Marco. 

"  Yes.  But  how  did  you  learn 
it?" 

"  Was  it  so  very  difficult  to  find 
out  in  Naples  who  was  with  Sir 
Herbert  Weston  ?  '\ 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Weston,  look- 


ing at  his  watch,  "  I  must  be  off  : 
I  have  an  engagement  at  San  Carlo. 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  in- 
hospitable?" 

"  Do  not  let  me  keep  you,"  said 
Baroni.  "  I  daresay  your  secretary 
will  do  the  honours." 

"  Well,  Marcelli,  have  up  what- 
ever you  want,  of  course.  Have 
you  dined  ? "  he  asked  Baroni. 

"  Yes ;  I  dined  at  a  cafe  in  the 
Strada  di  Toledo,  for  old  acquain- 
tance' sake.  How  like  old  times  it 
was  !  The  last  time  I  dined  there 
was  when  I  was  young  enough  not 
to  have  lost  all  my  illusions.  The 
very  same  waiter  brought  me  my 
soup.  I  declare  that  I  could  have 
kissed  him,  and  felt  half  angry  that 
he  had  forgotten  me.  I  even  felt 
inclined  to  tell  him  who  I  was,  but 
it  would  not  have  done,  on  prin- 
ciple, though  I  know  he  would 
have  held  his  tongue.  Ah,  Marco  ! 
you  have  been  an  exile  for  months 
only — you  cannot  tell  what  it  is  to 
see  Naples  again  after  twelve  years. 
I  feel  younger  than  you  to-night, 
fratello  carissimo  !  Let  us  go  and 
hear  Madame  Olivieri.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  inside  of  San  Carlo 
once  more."  He  paused — he  had 
never  been  there  since  the  days  of 
Aurelia  Urban.  "  But  no,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  we  will  let  Weston  go 
alone  to-night.  You  cannot  go, 
Marco  mio,  and  so  we  will  have  a 
real  talk  together  instead.  Felicis- 
sima  notte,  Sir  Herbert — a  rive- 
derci." 

Marco  had  never  before  seen  the 
cold  austere  Baroni  in  a  mood  like 
this.  An  almost  womanly  tender- 
ness seemed  to  mingle  with  his 
voice  and  his  smile,  and  Marco 
felt  that  this,  too,  was  a  man 
who  once  had  loved.  When  West- 
on had  left  the  room,  Baroni  said, 

"  Marcello  mio  " — the  caressing 
diminutives  seemed  to  drop  pro- 
fusely from  him — "  Marcello  mio, 
I  feel  most  strangely  to-night.  I 
came  by  sea  from  Genoa.  You 
know  what  that  means  ?  It  means 
that  after  twelve  years  I  saw 
Naples  from  the  sea  again.  What 
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a  sight  it  was  !  But  I  need  not 
describe  it  to  you.  And  what  do 
you  think  was  my  first  thought 
when,  with  the  sun  just  going 
down  behind  San  Elmo,  I  looked 
and  saw  it  alH  It  was  that  old 
saying,  '  Vedi  Napoli,  e  poi' " 

*l  Vittoria  !  "  exclaimed  Marco. 

Baroni  smiled  gravely.  "Yes, 
for  you,"  he  said.  "But  Italy 
needs  a  sacrifice  the  more  yet. 
However,  we  will  not  talk  like 
this.  After  all,  we  are  men.  But, 
fratello,  you  look  ill.  Has  not 
Naples  given  you  new  life  ?  Or 
aro  you  pining  for  your  Eastern 
Apennines  1  I  am  a  townsman, 
you  know,  and  the  Chiaja  is  my 
real  home/' 

"  It  is  nothing.  I  only  want  to 
be  doing  something." 

"  Well  said.  I  see  you  are  one 
to  rust  in  idleness.  So  now  to 
work.  How  do  you  get  on  with 
Weston?" 

;<  Oh,  very  well.  But  I  fear  you 
aro  mistaken  in  him,  if  I  may  say 
so/' 

"  Say  what  you  please.  But 
how  am  I  mistaken  1" 

il  As  to  his  real  attraction." 

"  I  know.  You  mean  he  does 
not  care  a  grano  for  Italy.  Of 
coarse  not — why  should  he?  But 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  thinking  he 
cares  a  great  deal  for  a  certain 
Italian.  It  is  the  same  thing  prac- 
tically." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Marco. 

•'  You  say  it  doubtingly." 

"•To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
my  suspicions  of  that  Italian — if, 
as  I  suppose,  you  mean  Madame 
Olivieri." 

"Why]" 

"  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have." 

Baroni  considered.  "  That  is 
important,"  he  said.  "These  in- 
stinctive feelings  are  generally 
true.  They  are  built  on  little 
th  ings  which  are  too  small  for  us 
to  remember,  but  are  none  the  less 
of  consequence.  Well,  we  must 
keep  our  eyes  on  her.  Have  you 
seen  much  of  her  lately  1 " 

"  Very  little  indeed." 


"  I  thought  you  were  great 
friends.  You  must  see  more  of 
her.  I  almost  wish  I  had  gone  to 
San  Carlo  to-night.  But  go  and 
see  her  to-morrow." 

"  Where  are  you  putting  up  V 

"  I  shall  be  at .  I  wrote  to 

secure  rooms  there,  and  have  al- 
ready taken  possession.  But  don't 
call  on  me  :  I  shall  always  be  able 
to  manage  to  see  you  when  it  is 
necessary." 

"  Have  you  any  plan  of  action  ] 
Otherwise,  your  arrival  seems 
rather  premature." 

"  I  have  a  dozen  plans  in  my 
head,"  answered  Baroni,  "  but  it  is 
always  premature  to  form  one  till 
one  sees  how  actual  circumstances 
are  tending.  There  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  for  a  man  to  think 
he  can  bend  circumstances  to  his 
will.  Of  course  I  have  based  all 
my  ideas  upon  a  large  expenditure 
of  money." 

"  That  is  to  say,  of  Sir  Herbert 
Weston's?" 

"  Of  course ;  whose  else  should 
it  be  1  And  now,  though  we 
have  not  said  much  to  one  another 
yet,  I  must  say  good-night  now, 
for  I  am  extremely  tired  with  the 
excitement  of  to-day,  which  has 
been  greater  than  I  imagined  my- 
self capable  of  feeling.  You  shall 
very  soon  see  me  again.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  any  instructions  for 
you  at  present,  only  I  should  like 
you  to  go  and  see  Madame  Oli- 
vieri to-morrow." 

"  Shall  I  walk  home  with  you  ?" 
asked  Marco. 

"  By  no  means ;  we  must  avoid 
being  seen  together  for  the  present, 
and,  indeed,  you  yourself  had 
better  avoid  being  seen  at  all. 
And  now,  good-night." 

He  left  Marco  much  excited  by 
the  visit,  and  if  with  no  greater 
admiration,  yet  with  a  greater 
affection  for  him  than  before.  It 
was  evident,  too,  that  Baroni 
meant  work,  by  his  coming  in  per- 
son to  Naples  and  running  so  ex- 
treme a  risk.  Marco's  mind  then 
travelled  to  Madame  Olivieri,  and 
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his  vague  suspicions  of  her,  con-  at  the  purpose  of  Weston's  journey, 

firmed    as   they  were  by  his  dis-  From  Madame  Olivieri  his  thoughts 

covery,  in  the  course  of  conversa-  naturally  went  to  their  usual  rest- 

tion  with  Weston,   that   she  had  ing-place — Florence  Lindsay ;  and 

never  delivered  the  note   that  he  there    they    remained    until    his 

had  intrusted  to   her,  and  by  his  dreams   of   waking    were  lost    in 

having  received  no  confirmation  of  dreams  of  sleep — and    afterwards 

the  truth  of  her  pretended  guess  also. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  next  morning,  Marco,  al- 
though unwillingly,  went  to  see 
Madame  Olivieri  without  letting 
Weston  know  of  his  purpose.  He 
chose  the  time  of  the  siesta  in  or- 
der that  he  might  run  less  chance 
of  being,  observed,  and  so  that  he 
might  be  sure  of  finding  the  Sig- 
nora  at  home  and  alone.  She  re- 
ceived him  with  her  usual  gra- 
ciousness ;  but  Marco,  who  watched 
her  closely,  noticed  that  she  looked 
rather  worn,  and  that  her  eyes 
often  sought  the  door,  as  though 
she  were  expecting  some  one.  The 
worn  look  was  easily  accounted 
for  by  her  having,  careful  of  her 
beauty  as  she  usually  was,  passed 
the  whole  of  the  night  without 
sleep,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  the 
performance  ;  and  not  only  with- 
out sleep,  but  in  holding  inter- 
views with  very  different  persons 
from  those  whom  she  openly  en- 
tertained. Marco  apologised  for 
having  intruded  on  her  at  that 
hour. 

"You  so  seldom  see  me,"  she 
answered,  "  that  you  are  quite  en- 
titled to  choose  your  own  time. 
How  have  you  been  spending  yours 
lately?  Not  very  pleasantly,  I 
fear." 

"  I  did  not  come  for  pleasure, 
so  that  the  way  time  passes  is  of 
little  consequence,  so  long  as  it 
does  pass." 

"That  speech  hardly  suits  your 
time  of  life.  If  life  has  no  pleas- 
ures just  now  it  still  has  its  in- 
terests and  its  hopes." 

"  I  have  grown  older  lately, 
Signora." 

"  Well,  we  all  do  grow  older,"  she 


said,  with  a  sigh,  "and  sometimes  a 
very  few  days  work  a  very  great 
change.  But  still,  what  can  have 
happened  to  you  1  For  you  are 
not  one  to  lose  heart  when  in 
danger,  or  I  am  much  mistaken  in 
you." 

"  You  only  do  me  justice ;  but 
I  am  ennuye  with  idleness." 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities  you 
came  to  Naples.  Why  did  you  not 
remain  in  England  1  I  did  my  best 
to  keep  you." 

Marco  thought  of  the  letter. 
"  But  you  were  doing  me  no  real 
kindness.  If  anything  happened 
in  Naples  and  I  was  away,  I  would 
have  killed  myself." 

"How  unlike  yourself  you  are 
to-day!" 

"  Forgive  me,  but  really  I  cannot 
put  myself  into  any  better  humour. 
Let  us  talk  about  something  else ; 
this  is  not  very  interesting." 

"What  is  there  to  talk  of  but 
ourselves  1 "  she  asked. 

"  It  was  myself  that  I  was  calling 
an  uninteresting  subject ;  certainly 
not  you,  Signora." 

"  That  depends.  Perhaps  I  take 
a  different  view.  Have  you  seen 
Sir  Herbert  to-day?" 

"  Yes,  for  a  few  minutes.  And, 
talking  of  him,  may  I  ask  you  to 
tell  me  something  ?  I  ask  you  as 
one  of  ourselves — as  one  who  is 
doing  her  best  for  Italy." 

"  Then  you  may  depend  on  my 
answering  you." 

"  You  have  an  idea,  have  you 
not,  Madame,  that  my  friend,  Sir 
Herbert  Weston,  may  prove  very 
useful  to  us?" 

"  I  certainly  think  so." 
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•''May  I  ask  your  grounds  for 
thinking  it  1  For  he  never  shows 
more  than  the  most  superficial  sym- 
pathy for  us.  In  fact,  why  should 
he  show  more1?" 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  for  him. 
You  wish  to  know?"  she  asked. 
"  Well,  we  women  have  our  power," 
she  added,  in  a  tone  of  contempt. 
"  You  see  that  I  am  candid.  Have 
ycu  anything  more  to  ask  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  ask  you 
this,  Signora ;  but  let  us  consider 
ourselves  two  conspirators  forming 
their  plots.  Do  you  intend  to  make 
use  of  Weston  simply  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  cause,  or 
do  you  mean — I  would  say,  to 
what  extent  do  you  intend  to  bind 
him  to  us?" 

"  Of  course  you  have  not  the 
least  right  to  ask  me  that,  and  if 
any  one  but  yourself  had  asked  it 
I  should  have  refused  to  answer. 
Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

Marco  did  not  answer,  and  she 
continued, — 

"  Well,  will  you  first  answer  me 
a  question  1  Does  Weston  ever  talk 
about  me1?" 

"Very  little.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Signora,  he  thinks  of  you  too 
much  to  talk ;  and,  besides,  I  even 
fancy  that  he  honours  me  by  being 
a  little  jealous." 

Throughout  her  acquaintance 
with  Marco,  it  had  always  been 
the  policy  of  Madame  Olivieri  to 
avoid  saying  or  appearing  to  do 
anything  that  might  lessen  any 
chance  of  his  liking  for  her  develop- 
in  g  into  a  stronger  feeling.  In  spite 
of  her  resolve  to  become  Lady 
Weston,  she  could  not  help  the 
strong  feeling  which,  had  Marco 
loved  her,  would  have  made  her 
wax  in  his  hands.  When  he  was 
concerned,  she  was  a  woman  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  jealousy  and  to  all 
the  unintelligible  and  purposeless 
changes  of  mood  to  which  women 
are  liable  in  such  cases.  Now, 
although  she  knew  that  before  long 
Marco  must  hear  of  her  as  Lady 
Weston,  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  his  believing  in  the 


possibility  of  her  becoming  so,  far 
less  of  his  believing  that  there  was 
any  affection  on  her  part  for  Weston 
himself.  Prompted  by  this  weak 
side  of  her  nature  that  now  was 
uppermost, — 

"  Poor  girl !"  she  murmured,  in 
an  audible  aside. 

"  Whom  are  you  pitying  1 "  asked 
Marco. 

"Do  you  not  know  that  Sir 
Herbert  Weston  is  engaged  to  be 
married?" 

"  No,  indeed !  "  exclaimed  Marco. 

Madame  Olivieri  watched  him 
closely  from  under  her  half-closed 
lids  as  she  answered, — 

"  Yes  ;  you  see  there  is  nothing 
so  serious  between  us  after  all." 

"  Whoever  she  may  be,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  among  us  all,  we  are 
treating  her  very  cruelly.  You, 
Madame,  are — if  you  will  forgive 
me  for  saying  so — playing  rather 
the  part  of  Jael,  and  that  to  no 
Canaanite  ;  and  I,  I  must  say,  feel 
almost  a  traitor  to  my  friend." 

"  But  for  Italy  V  asked  Madame 
Olivieri.  She  would  never  be  able 
to  understand  Marco. 

"  I  very  much  doubt,  in  spite  of 
Baroni's  opinion,  if  an  affair  like 
this  can  come  to  any  good  end. 
But  who  is  the  lady  ?  Some  Eng- 
lish girl,  of  course." 

"  Can  you  not  guess  1  Of  course 
it  is  your  pretty  pupil,  Mademoi- 
selle Lindsay." 

"Are  you  sure  of  this  1" 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?" 

Why,  indeed?  The  mystery  of 
his  last  interview  with  Florence 
was  fully  cleared  up. 

After  a  short  pause,  during  which 
the  eye  of  Madame  Olivieri  was 
still  fixed  on  him,  he  looked  up 
with  a  resolute  expression,  and 
said, — 

"  Then  I  for  one,  Madame,  give 
up  the  whole  affair.  To  trick  and 
deceive  one's  friends,  and  to  break 
the  heart  of  an  innocent  girl,  is  not 
my  way  of  serving  Italy." 

"Why,  what  is  Mademoiselle 
Lindsay  to  you?"  asked  Madame 
Olivieri,  with  a  look  of  contempt. 
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"One  would  think  you  cared  for 
her." 

"  Madame,  I  have  given  my  whole 
reasons." 

"  And  yet  you  would  desert,  per- 
haps betray,  Italy  for  the  sake  of  a 
child."  Her  jealousy  was  getting 
rather  the  better  of  her  temper, 
and  she  was  weak  enough  to  show 
it. 

"  I  shall  never  be  a  traitor  or  a 
deserter.  When  fighting  comes,  I 
will  fight,  but  I  will  henceforth 
leave  the  plotting  to  wiser  and 
colder  brains  than  mine.  Only 
one  thing,  though,  I  must  do — 
every  word  of  what  you  have  said 
must  go  to  Baroni,  and  then  I  shall 
wait  passively  till  it  is  time  to  draw 
our  swords.  And  Weston,  too — I 
must  have  an  explanation  with  him 
as  well." 

"  And  ruin  the  cause." 

"  The  cause  will  not  be  hurt  by 
the  failure  of  a  wretched  intrigue 
like  this." 

"  Baroni  will  only  laugh  at  you, 
and  so  will  Weston." 

"  If  Baroni  laughs  at  me — well, 
I  shall  have  lost  another  illusion, 
that  is  all.  If  Weston,  he  will  be  a 
scoundrel,  and  I  shall  treat  him  as 
such." 

"How?" 

"  I  swear  to  God  that  one  of  us 
should  kill  the  other  in  three  days." 

Madame  Olivieri  looked  on  Marco 
with  a  wonder  in  which  admiration 
had  no  small  share.  She  was  about 
to  reply,  when  she  was  suddenly 
summoned  from  the  room.  She 
was  absent  about  ten  minutes,  and, 
when  she  returned,  looked  pale  and 
excited. 

"  Marco,"  she  said,  "  the  cause  is 
lost  indeed ;  they  have  found  that 
Baroni  is  in  Naples." 

"God  in  heaven!" 

"It  is  true." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  I  fear— nothing." 

"  Nothing !  Everything.  Now, 
first,  who  told  you  this  ?" 

"  A  messenger  from  San  Carlo." 

"  Now  be  quick,  Madame  ;  tell 
'me  everything.  Is  he  gone  1 " 


"Who?" 

"  The  messenger." 

"  He  is  gone.  He  said  that  the 
sbirri  have  learned  that  Baroni  ar- 
rived yesterday,  that  he  visited  the 
apartments  of  Sir  Herbert  Weston, 
and  that  he  is  lodging  at " 

"That  is  all  true."  A  sadden, 
monstrous,  horrible  thought  flashed 
across  his  mind.  "  Did  you  know 
this  before,  Madame  ? " 

But  she  had  been  expecting  the 
question,  and  was  prepared. 

"  I  heard  it  last  night  from  Sir 
Herbert  himself,  but  not  where  he 
lodges."  She  spoke  firmly,  and 
Marco  repented  of  his  suspicion. 

"Well,  Baroni  must  know  this 
at  once." 

"  I  will  send  to  him,"  said  Mad- 
ame Olivieri. 

Marco  thought  of  the  lost  note, 
and  said, — 

"That  would  be  dangerous.  I 
will  go  back  to  Weston' s,  and  let 
him  know  from  there." 

"  You  will  let  me  know " 

"Everything,  Madame.  Mean- 
while we  must  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  Will  you  not  take  my  carriage  ? 
— you  might  be  seen " 

"  Speed  is  everything.  I  cannot 
wait  for  the  carriage." 

"  But  safety " 

But  Marco  had  left  the  room. 

He  hurried  through  the  still 
empty  streets  till  he  reached  his 
lodgings.  He  entered  Weston's 
room,  and  found  there  —  Baroni 
himself. 

The  latter  rose,  with  his  grave 
sweet  smile  still ;  but  when  he  saw 
Marco  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Embracing  Marco  he  said, — 

"So  it  is  not  to  be  this  time 
either,  dear  brother.  Well,  only 
do  not  despair.  I  have  known  a 
hundred  failures,  and  yet  I  trust." 

"What  is  to  be  done?  You 
know  all,  then  ? " 

"It  is  a  great  misfortune.  I 
shall  no  more  be  able  to  show 
myself  in  Naples." 

Marco  was  surprised  at  his 
chief's  coolness. 
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"  But  what  is  to  be  done  1"  he 
aeked  again. 

"I  fear  there  is  but  one  thing — to 
leave  Naples  at  once  ;  though  it  is 
h  ird  to  leave  so  soon,  after  all  these 
yoars  of  waiting."  Baroni  seemed 
to  think  little  of  his  danger  :  all 
his  sorrow  seemed  to  be  that  he 
must  leave  his  dear  city. 

"But  they  know  where  you 
lodge — they  know " 

"What  else  1" 

"  That  is  all — and  that  you  were 
here  last  night.  I  heard  it  from 
Madame  Olivieri." 

"Listen  to  me,  Marco.  I  am 
more  than  sure — I  know — that  I 
have  been  unrecognised  by  a  soul. 
I  know  how  these  things  are  done 
iii  Naples,  and  that,  had  I  been 
found  out  through  any  ordinary 
channel,  of  which  there  was  no 
risk,  I  should  be  now  in  San  Elmo 
instead  of  here.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ? " 

Marco  dared  not  speak,  but  he 
guessed  only  too  well. 

"  I  mean,"  Baroni  went  on, "  that 
3  have  discovered  the  traitor  who 
lias  baffled  all  my  schemes.  But  it 
is  the  last  time.  Marco,  your  sus- 
picions were  too  true.  When  did 
Madame  Olivieri  learn  that  I  was 
in  Naples?" 

"  Last  night,  from  Weston." 

"Of  course.  Marco,  it  is  plain 
that  that  wretched  woman  is  a 
paid  spy — an  agent  of  the  secret 
police." 

Marco  was  horrified  to  find  his 
worst  suspicions  thus  confirmed — 
lie  could  not  have  been  more  so 


had  the  confirmation  been  more 
sudden.  "And  yet,"  he  tried  to 
think,  "  it  is  incredible ;  it  is  too 
monstrous,  too  horrible."  But  he 
knew  in  his  soul  that  it  was  true, 
and  he  was  silent. 

"  What  can  we  do — shall  we  die 
fighting,  or  how  1 "  he  said  at  last. 

Baroni  smiled.  "  She  has  spoiled 
the  plot,"  he  said,  "but  not  baffled 
the  plotters.  I  have  reckoned  that 
I  have  hours  before  me  yet.  Even 
here  they  must  proceed  with  some 
caution  in  the  matter  of  one  who 
claims  to  be  a  citizen  of  France, 
whose  papers  are  en  regie,  and  of 
whose  identity  there  are  no  proofs 
whatever.  If  there  were,  I  should 
have  been  taken  hours  ago.  Be- 
sides, the  police  will  be  more  or 
less  ashamed  of  their  want  of  vigi- 
lance, and  certainly  will  not  take 
the  bare  word  of  Madame  Olivieri. 
They  are  not  as  quick  and  sharp 
here  in  their  work  as  they  would 
be  in  Paris.  Now,  wherever  I  go, 
the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  provide 
means  for  leaving  it  quickly  and 
secretly.  In  less  than  two  hours, 
watched  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  at  sea 
— to-morrow  night  I  shall  sleep  in 
Malta.  My  only  sorrow  is  that  I 
must  go  alone — but  you  are  safe  ; 
I  fancy  Madame  does  not  wish  to 
harm  you.  Only  leave  Naples  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

The  two  friends  once  more  em- 
braced, and  Baroni  left  the  house. 

Soon  afterwards  Weston  came 
in,  looking  greatly  excited. 

"Marco,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  are 
discovered  !  what  is  to  be  done  1 " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


"And  is  this,  too,  the  work  of 
Madame  Olivieri  ]"  asked  Marco, 
bitterly. 

"  Madame  Olivieri !  Are  you 
dreaming  1  Some  stupidity  of  some 
chattering  friends  of  yours ;  but  I 
hope  all  is  not  desperate.  If  we 
leave  at  once " 

"  That  is  impossible  ;  we  should 
be  stopped.  You  would  not,  if 


you  go  alone,  so  we  had  better 
separate.  Leave  me  here.  I  fancy 
that  I  have  but  little  to  fear."  In 
fact  he  did  not  fear ;  not  only 
because  fear  for  himself  was  un- 
known to  him,  but  also  from  a 
numbness  of  spirit,  a  weariness 
of  life,  and  hatred  of  the  world. 
"  You  must  go,"  he  continued  ; 
"  you  can  do  nothing  for  me  here 
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— your  protection  is  now  useless. 
Besides,  have  I  not  a  friend  in 
Madame  Olivieri  ? " 

"  Why,  what  can  she  do  ? " 

"Oh,  her  influence  is  worth 
everything  now." 

"  What  mystery  is  this  1 " 

"Only  that  she  is  an  agent  of 
the  secret  police,  and  they  must 
reward  her  for  trapping  Baroni." 

"Marcelli,"  said  Weston,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  if  I  did  not  think  you 
had  lost  your  senses  I  should  say 
that  you  lie  most  infamously/' 

"  Say  it  then.  I  am  not  mad. 
Do  you  want  proofs  ? " 

"  Proofs ! " 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  have  them  1 " 

"  Utterly.  I  should  not  believe 
them.  And  if  you  repeat  your 
words " 

"  I  repeat  them.  She  is  a 
treacherous,  infamous  woman, 
who " 

"  Marco,  you  are  a  liar !  " 

Marcelli  stepped  forward  angri- 
ly;  but  a  feeling  of  utter  com- 
passion for  the  victim  of  Madame 
Olivieri  stayed  his  hand,  and  he 
said, — 

"Of  course  this  matter  cannot 
be  settled  between  us  so.  We  shall 
meet  again,  I  hope,  and  then  we 
will  make  good  our  words.  But 
now  I  tell  you — you,  the  future 
husband  of  Florence — of  Miss  Lind- 
say  " 

"  Marcelli !  by  God,  I  believe  you 
are  raving  mad  !  " 

"  Not  half  so  mad  as  you.  But 
come — however  we  may  meet  after- 
wards, do  not  let  us  part  now  in 
this  way.  You  must  go,  Weston, 
and  at  once.  As  for  me,  I  will  go 
to  this — to  Madame  Olivieri,  and, 
friend  or  not,  make  use  of  her  for 
my  own  safety  and  Baroni's  too.  I 
assure  you  I  am  not  driven  to  stand 
at  bay  yet,  though  the  dogs  are  so 
near." 

"  I  will  not  go  ;  and  you  will 
not  go  to  Madame  Olivieri." 

"  This  is  not  San  Elmo,  nor  are 
you  my  jailer,  Sir  Herbert  Weston 
— and  so,  stand  back.  Au  revoir." 
So  saying,  he  pushed  by  Weston 


suddenly,  and  was  again  on  his  way 
to  Madame  Olivieri. 

That  lady  was  in  a  terrible  state 
of  distress.  She,  too,  had  heard  of 
Marco's  danger,  for  which  she  was 
far  from  being  responsible. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going 
to  remain  in  your  house  for  the 
present,  and  you  will  remain  also." 
She  looked  rather  scared  by  his 
manner.  "  You  need  not  be  alarm- 
ed," he  said  ;  "  I  certainly  shall  not 
say  a  word  to  you  that  I  can  avoid 
saying." 

She  saw  that  he  knew  all. 

"  Now,  sit  down,"  he  said,  "  and 
answer  me  a  question  or  two — and 
truly,  if  you  can,  for  once.  No,  not 
there,"  he  said,  seeing  her  throw 
herself  upon  a  couch  in  a  distant 
corner  of  the  room,  "  I  want  to  see 
you,  as  well  as  hear." 

She  came  full  into  the  light,  and 
said,  with  dignity, — 

"  Signor  Marcelli,  it  seems  you 
come  to  insult  me — why,  I  cannot 
guess.  What  do  you  mean  bv 
this?" 

Marco  did  not  answer,  but  gave 
her  such  a  look  of  utter  scorn  that 
she  made  no  farther  attempt  to 
brave  it  out.  She  sat  down  like  a 
criminal  about  to  receive  sentence 
from  her  judge. 

"  First,"  he  said,  "  write  to  Wes- 
ton. I  will  dictate  the  letter.  Tell 
him  to  leave  Naples  forthwith,  and 
say  that  I  am  safe."  He  dictated 
the  letter,  read  it,  and  sent  it  by  one 
of  Madame  Olivieri' s  servants,  with 
whom  he  did  not  allow  her  to  hold 
any  communication.  Then  he  said, 

"  And  now  to  the  second  point. 
What  is  to  be  your  pay  for  catching 
Baroni  1 " 

She  was  silent. 

"  Is  it  to  be  in  ducats,  or  what  ] " 

"What  do  you  take  me  for?" 
she  asked,  while  her  eyes  flashed  a 
real  and  genuine  anger.  "  Do  you 
think  me  capable " 

"  I  think  you  capable  of  every- 
thing." 

"  It  was  for  no  reward." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you." 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  "     Then,  in  a 
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lower  tone,  "  Kill  me,  rather  than 
think  that/' 

>;  What,  then,  was  your  motive1? " 

She  was  silent. 

"  Had  you  known  Baroni  ? " 

"I  will  not  answer  you/' 

"  Very  well.  And  now,  what  do 
you  propose  doing,  to  compensate 
for  your  treachery  1  " 

"  Nothing ;  it  is  out  of  my 
hands." 

;'Aud  you  would  not,  if  you 
co  aid.  But  think." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  useless — impos- 
sible. I  can  save  you,  but  not  him." 

"  How  should  you  save  me  1 " 

"  Through  a  friend." 

"  What  friend  1" 

"  He  can  do  what  he  pleases." 

"  I  understand.  And  you  will 
use  that  influence  ? " 

"  Of  course." 

"  Then  it  will  stand  thus.  I  will 
not  only  remain  in  Naples,  but  will 
even  attempt  to  excite  a  revolt  in 
the  streets,  and  so  put  it  out  of  your 
power  to  save  me,  if  the  least  harm 
happens  to  Baroni." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  mean  that !  " 
she  said.  "If  only  for  my  —  if 
only  for  Italy's  sake " 

"  Do  not  mention  yourself  and 
Itily  together.  You  know  me 
pretty  well,  I  think,  and  that  I  do 
not  often  say  *  I  will'  without  mean- 
ing it." 

Madame  Olivieri  felt  that  he  was 
in  earnest,  and  she  clasped  her 
hands  together  in  despair.  "  But 
I  cannot,"  she  said.  "  It  is  out  of 
my  power.  Why  should  both  of 
you  suffer  1 " 

"  I  shall  make  no  explanations. 
None  are  due  to  you.  If  Baroni 
suffers,  so  do  I.  That  is  quite 
enough." 

"  What  can  I  do  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  that  is  for  you 
to  answer." 

"  Have  you  seen  Baroni  ? " 

"Yes." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  I  shall  tell  you  nothing,  except 
tlat  he  knows  you  thoroughly." 

"  Did  he  say  that  ? "  A  look  of 
utter  ^3ar  passed  over  her  face. 


"  You  may  well  tremble,  Madame. 
I  am  not  sure  that  every  friend  of 
Baroni  will  care  to  remember  your 
sex." 

"  But  he — tell  me — what  did  he 
say  to  you  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you  nothing." 

She  thought  for  a  while.  "  Had 
he  no  plan  of  escape — he,  so  full  of 
expedients  1 " 

"  Do  you  dare  ask  that  —  you, 
who  would  betray  it  if  he  had  ?  " 

"  Now  you  are  unjust,  even  to 
me,"  she  answered. 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Will  you  believe  me  when  I  say 
I  would  do  anything  to  save  you  ?" 

"Well?" 

"  Then  if  I  tell  you  that  the  only 
chance  for  me  to  save  you  is  to  see 
Baroni?" 

"  I  should  doubt  your  word." 

"  But  it  is  the  only  chance.  He 
must  know  of  this  madness  of  yours ; 
he  must  share  his  plan — no  doubt 
he  has  one — with  you.  I  will  take 
care  that  it  succeeds.  Will  you  be- 
lieve me '? " 

"  I  must,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
steadily.  "  But  remember — if  Ba- 
roni suffers " 

"  Then  I  may  go  to  him  1  I  may 
take  this  only  chance  1 " 

"  Go ;  I  shall  remain  here.  Only 
remember ! " 

Madame  Olivieri,  having  ordered 
her  carriage  to  be  ready  in  case  of 
need,  hastened  on  foot  to  Baroni's 
lodging.  She  refused  to  be  an- 
nounced, and  went  at  once  to  his 
room.  He  was  sitting  with  his 
back  to  the  door  when  she  came  in, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  clock. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  the  room  was 
growing  dark. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  her, 
and  she  hesitated  long.  At  last, 
making  an  effort,  she  began, — 

"  Signer  Baroni " 

He  turned  suddenly.  "  Am  I 
dreaming?"  he  said.  "Who  is 
this  ? " 

Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them. 

"  For  God's  sake,  speak ! "  he 
exclaimed,  "  if  you  are  not  a  spirit." 
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"  I  am  Aurelia,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Aurelia ! — and  living  1 " 

"  Wait — wait,  before  you  kill  me. 
It  is  to  save  Count  Marcelli " 

"  Marco  ?  Is  he,  too,  in  danger  1 
But  you " 

"  I  thought  you  knew  all." 

"  I  know  nothing." 

"  You  do  not  know  that  I  am " 

"  Who,  in  the  name  of  God  1 " 

"  Aurelia  Olivieri." 

He  looked  at  her  fully,  and  then 
said,  as  if  to  himself,  and  as  though 
in  a  dream,  "And  I  thought  I  could 
save  Italy  ! "  With  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground  he  meditated  long, 
without  noticing  her  anxious,  ter- 
rified eyes. 

At  last  he  seemed  to  make  up 
his  mind.  "  Where  is  Marco  ? "  he 
said.  There  was  no  trace  of  anger 
in  his  tone;  he  spoke  even  care- 
lessly, and  as  though  of  some  indif- 
ferent matter. 

"At  my  house,"  she  answered, 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  compelled 
to  speak  against  his  own  will. 

"  Cannot  you  save  him  at  least  1 
I  suppose  your  hatred  does  not  ex- 
tend to  him  1 " 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  I  am  waiting,"  he  said. 

"  He  will  not  be  saved  unless  he 
is  assured  of  your  safety." 

"  Then  tell  him  to  come  here  in 
half  an  hour  from  now." 

"  Would  you  send  some  sign — 
something  from  yourself  1 " 

"  You  mean  he  would  not  believe 
you?" 

Again  she  did  not  answer. 

"You  are  probably  right,"  he 
continued,  quietly.  "  Give  him 
this ;  he  will  know  it  is  from  me." 
So  saying,  he  took  up  a  small 
pocket-volume,  in  which  he  placed 
a  laurel  leaf,  plucked  from  a  shrub 
on  the  balcony,  to  mark  the  verse, 

"  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor." 

Madame  Olivieri  took  the  book 
and  left  her  husband  without  a 
word.  Baroni  sat  down  and  thought, 
with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand. 
What  a  phantom  he  had  been  chas- 
ing after  all,  aH  his  life !  an  unat- 


tainable phantom,  because  all  his 
efforts  to  grasp  it  had  been  ren- 
dered vain  by  this  terrible  and  un- 
suspected enemy.  He  who  aspired 
to  lead  and  direct  all  the  revolu- 
tionary schemes  of  the  world,  for 
whom  no  danger  was  too  great — 
who  could  even  now,  if  he  pleased, 
open  his  cage-door  and  begin  his 
work  anew,  had  proved  himself 
utterly  incompetent  for  that  work 
by  overlooking  one  weak  point; 
worst  of  all,  it  was  through  him,  it 
was  because  he  had  been  mixed  up 
with  them,  that  all  his  well-planned 
schemes  had  failed;  he  himself  had 
been  the  blight  upon  the  flower  of 
Italy.  A  man  like  Perillo,  by  rush- 
ing out  wildly  into  the  streets  and 
shouting  for  a  republic,  would  have 
done  more  good  to  the  cause  than 
this  haunted  man  with  all  his  pru- 
dence and  all  his  resource.  Nothing 
is  so  terrible  to  a  man  of  intellect 
who  is  really  in  earnest  as  to  feel 
that  every  single  moment  of  his 
whole  life  has  been  wasted;  no- 
thing so  maddening  to  an  enthu- 
siast as  to  wake  from  his  dream  to 
find  that  every  single  effort  that  he 
has  made  for  the  sake  of  his  cause 
has  only  tended  to  ruin  it.  Thus 
Baroni  felt  that  not  only  had  his 
whole  life  been  a  failure  and  a  mis- 
take, but  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  Italy  had  he  never  lived 
—  better,  even,  had  he  worked 
against  her.  Perhaps,  then,  he 
thought  bitterly,  the  subtler  mind, 
the  brain  that  has  conquered  mine, 
would  have  conquered  mine  for 
her.  No  anger  rose  in  him  against 
his  false  wife ;  to  him  she  was  far 
less  the  false  wife  than  a  Nemesis, 
the  avenger  of  his  presumption  in 
setting  himself  up  as  a  reformer  of 
systems,  and  as  more  than  a  match 
for  all  the  statesmen  and  armies 
of  Europe — himself,  who  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  conquered  by 
one  woman.  In  short,  he  became 
a  prey  to  the  remorse  of  the  intel- 
lect, Which  is  harder  to  bear  than 
even  the  remorse  of  the  soul — to 
loss  of  faith  in  himself  and  of  all  self- 
esteem — to  a  self-contempt  which 
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was  strong  in  proportion  to  the  past 
strength  of  his  intellectual  pride. 
A  weaker  man  would,  in  such  a 
state,  have  seized  the  pistol  which 
never  lay  far  from  Baroni's  hand, 
and  ended  at  once  all  this  miserable 
condition  of  mental  degradation  and 
shame ;  but  Baroni  still  had  some- 
thing of  his  old  self  left.  He  still 
hoped  for  Italy;  he  still  had  one, 
the  last,  thing  to  do  for  her  before 
he  removed  himself  from  her  path 
of  progress.  He  could  still  save 
one  of  the  truest  of  her  sons — him, 
whom  at  their  first  meeting  he  had, 
as  it  were,  appointed  to  lead  her 
cause.  So  he  took  a  pen  and  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

"  DEAREST  BROTHER, — When  you 
receive  this  I  shall  be  safe :  of  this 
I  assure  you ;  so  you  will  have  no 
motive  to  avoid  escape  for  yourself. 
Do  not  expect  me  to  say  all  that  I 
think  of  your  devotion  in  this  mat- 
ter; but  it  was  what  I  should  have 
expected  from  you,  and,  I  fear, 
from  you  alone. 

"  Your  means  of  escape  are  al- 
ready provided.  You  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  put  yourself  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  delivers  this 
to  you  and  follow  his  instructions. 

"  Time  presses,  and  I  must  now, 
dear  Marco,  say  farewell.  The  dan- 
ger in  which  we  both  stand  makes 
it  probable  that  this  farewell  may 
be  a  long  one.  I  have  therefore 
one  or  two  things  to  say. 

"  First,  go  as  soon  as  possible  to 
London,  and  take  charge  of  all  my 
papers,  books,  and  other  effects. 
If  anything  should  by  chance  hap- 
pen to  me,  dispose  of  the  latter  as 
you  will.  And  now — do  not  laugh 
at  me  for  this — I  am  no  believer,  as 
you  know,  but  I  have  a  fancy  to 
have,  after  my  death — which,  of 
course,  may  possibly  happen  before 
wo  meet,  in  case  things  should  go 
wrong — a  mass  or  two  said  for  my 
soul.  Manage  this,  if  you  can.  As 
to  my  papers,  look  over  them  and 
u^e  them  as  you  think  best ;  I  trust 
tb  em  to  your  discretion  altogether. 
You  will  find  them  in  good  order, 


and  you  may  find  some  that  may 
be  published  with  advantage. 

'*  Now,  of  Madame  Olivieri.  I 
request  you,  as  a  favour  to  myself, 
not  to  expose  her — to  take  no  re- 
venge. It  is  sufficient  for  us  that 
we  know  her,  so  as  to  be  on  our 
guard  for  the  future.  But  I  have 
other  reasons  for  the  request,  though 
I  would  rather  not  explain  them. 
In  justice  to  her  I  must  add  that  I 
believe  her  to  be  no  paid  spy,  but 
to  have  been  actuated  throughout 
by  personal  hostility  to  myself,  the 
gratification  of  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  reward.  Of  us  two 
— myself  and  her,  I  mean — she  has 
not  been  the  only  one  to  deserve 
blame.  For  what  I  myself  have 
suffered,  or  may  yet  suffer,  through 
her,  I  forgive  her  freely.  From 
henceforth  she  will  do  to  Italy 
neither  good  nor  ill. 

"  Lastly,  for  the  present — first 
and  last  always — of  Italy.  Our 
country  is  safe,  and  our  cause  also. 
Not  a  million  failures  will  harm 
her  in  the  end.  Only  be  a  good 
son  to  her,  and  you  will  yourself 
be  able  to  do  much.  I  prescribe 
no  special  course  of  action;  you 
will  know  what  to  do  far  better 
than  I.  Only  keep  the  right  spirit 
and  the  right  action  will  not  fail  to 
come. 

"  You  will  think  this  letter  rather 
a  melancholy  one,  but  I  feel,  since 
I  have  been  here,  that  my  part  is 
nearly  played  out,  and  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  it  may  be  long 
before  we  meet. 

"  Nevertheless,  au  revoir — and 
that  soon. — Yours  and  Italy's,  in 
life  and  death,  A.  B." 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  a 
man,  closely  wrapped  up,  entered 
the  room.  Baroni  looked  up.  "  Is 
that  you,  Beppo  1 "  he  asked, 

The  man  removed  his  hat  and 
cloak,  and  showed  the  costume  and 
scorched  skin  of  one  of  the  boat- 
men who  lounge  about  the  Porto 
Grande. 

"  It  is  I,  Signor." 

"Is  all  ready?" 
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"  If  your  Excellency  is  ;  but  no 
time  must  be  lost." 

"  I  fear  we  must  lose  a  few 
minutes,  Beppo.  It  must  be 


"  How  many  ] " 

Baroni  looked  at  the  clock. 
"  Ten/'  he  answered. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  It  is  your  Excellency's  own  risk," 
he  said. 

"  Good,"  said  Baroni.  He  took 
some  papers  tied  together,  and  the 
letter  which  he  had  just  written, 
and  placed  them  in  Beppo's  hands. 
"  I  have  made  other  arrangements," 
he  continued.  "You  will  take 
charge  of  a  friend  of  mine  instead 
of  myself  —  and  give  him  these 
papers." 

The  man  looked  doubtful,  and 
his  face  fell. 

"  It  was  your  Excellency  we  were 
to  row  to  La  Belle  Julie,  Signer 
Baroni." 

"I  do  riot  see  that  it  matters 
whether  you  take  Signer  Baroni  or 
the  Count  Marco  dei  Marcelli." 

"What!  the  Contino  ?"  ex- 
claimed Beppo,  in  a  tone  of  joy. 

"  You  know  Signor  Marco, 
then?" 

"  San  Gennaro  !  I  should  think 
so.  It  won't  be  the  first  time  by  a 
score  that  I  have  run  him  out  to 
Capri  or  Procida.  Where  is  he  1 " 

"He  will  be  here  in  six  min- 
utes." 

«  But— your  Excellency  ?"  asked 
the  boatman. 

"You  know  that  only  one  can 
make  use  of  these  papers  and  La 
Belle  Julie.  I  am  quite  safe,  my 
good  Beppo.  Au  revoir,  and  take 
care  of  the  Contino."  He  held  out 
his  hand  in  royal  fashion  for  Beppo 
to  kiss. 

"If,"  said  the  latter,  crossing 
himself — "if  we  reach  La  Belle 
Julie,  every  grano  of  your  Excel- 
lency's pieces  shall  go  in  candles 
to  San  Gennaro  and  the  blessed 
Mother.  If  not,  I  will  turn  sbirro" 
he  added,  spitting  on  the  floor. 

Baroni  left  the  house  and  waited 
near  the  corner  of  the  street  till 


he  saw  the  figure  of  Marco  enter. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  him  again 
come  out,  attended  by  Beppo,  and 
the  two  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Ba- 
roni. "Now  I  have  but  one  thing 
more  to  do  for  Italy — the  easiest 
thing  of  all." 

He  re-entered  the  house,  went 
up-stairs,  and  lighted  a  pair  of  wax 
candles.  "  That  will  show  I  am  at 
home,"  he  said.  Then  he  lighted 
a  cigar  and  waited  patiently. 

Marco,  meanwhile,  was  hurried 
by  Beppo  through  the  streets  that 
lie  between  the  Strada  di  Toledo 
and  the  Strada  Nuova.  On  reach- 
ing the  Porta  del  Carmine  they 
were  joined  by  two  others  of  the 
same  class  as  Beppo,  and  all  four 
entered  a  small  fishing-boat  that 
lay  close  to  the  Castello.  Either 
Baroni  or  Beppo  must  have  con- 
trived it  all  with  great  skill,  for  not 
once  were  they  interrupted — not 
even  when  they  left  Baroni's  house, 
which  was  closely  watched.  But 
then  Baroni,  by  conspicuously 
showing  himself  at  the  street  cor- 
ner, had  diverted  all  attention  from 
the  entrance-gate  and  courtyard. 

Beppo  and  his  two  comrades 
pulled  hard  for  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  It  was  not  easy  work,  and 
they  were  so  long  over  it  that  day- 
light dawned  before  they  reached 
the  side  of  a  sloop  that  lay  off  a 
small  creek  in  the  shore  of  Capri. 
As  they  approached  Beppo  fired  off 
a  pistol,  which  was  answered  by 
two  from  the  vessel.  She  was  La 
Belle  Julie. 

And  so  Marco  escaped  from 
Naples  for  the  second  time.  The 
letter  from  Baroni  had  filled  him 
with  gloomy  anticipations,  which 
were  soon  realised.  Years  after- 
wards, when  he  chanced  to  con- 
verse with  one  of  those  who  had 
seen  Baroni's  end,  he  learned  that 
the  arch -conspirator  had  disap- 
pointed the  expectation  of  those 
who  stood  round  by  suffering  in 
perfect  silence,  with  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground  and  a  bitter  smile 
on  his  lips — altogether  more  like 
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a  criminal  than  the  martyr  that  in 
truth  he  was. 


Madame  Aurelia  had  gained  her 
point  at  last. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


It  is  the  fashion  to  despise 
moral  truisms ;  and  yet  probably 
more  than  half  the  evil  and  unhap- 
piness  that  exist  in  the  world  are 
due,  not  to  the  non-appreciation 
of  great  truths,  but  to  the  neglect 
of  the  most  trivial  and  hackneyed 
commonplaces.  The  fact  is,  that 
these  sprawling  truths,  as  truisms 
have  been  called,  have  been  so  con- 
stantly dinned  into  our  ears  from 
the  very  cradle,  and  that  generally  in 
so  very  stupid  a  manner,  that  a  man 
who  has  any  share  of  brains  at  all 
necessarily  comes  to  rebel  against 
and  practically  disbelieve  in  them. 
Eeason  and  imagination  and  faith 
may  teach  him  the  great  truths, 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  crowd  is 
learned  from  experience  alone.  It 
is  thus  that  a  man's  love  for  pro- 
verbial sayings  grows  with  his 
years ;  for  the  longer  he  lives  the 
more  they  cease  to  be  mere  copy- 
slips  to  him,  and  the  more  the 
half-truths  which  they  contain  have 
a  real  meaning  and  a  life  of  their 
own. 

Now,  among  the  most  trite  and 
hackneyed  of  all  trite  and  hack- 
neyed subjects  is  that  of  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes.  The  experience 
of  "false  Sextus,"  that 

"  The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed 

sours 
Evan  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them 

ours," 

has  been  so  enlarged  upon  and  re- 
peated as  even  to  call  forth  oppo- 
nents, who,  sick  of  the  endless  and 
often  stupid  treatment  of  a  cer- 
tainly not  very  fertile  subject,  feel 
towards  the  unfortunate  theory 
the  same  sort  of  hatred  that  the 
Athenian  felt  for  Aristides.  But, 
for  all  that,  when  the  game  of  life 
is  in  a  man's  own  hands,  and  he  has 
n<  (thing  to  do  but  to  throw  down 
the  cards  and  pocket  the  stakes, 
does  he  not  always  regret — if  only 


just  a  little — the  price  of  the 
candles  1  And  when  that  price  has 
been  high  indeed — when  it  has 
been  paid  in  treachery  and  fraud, 
for  instance  —  one  cannot  fancy 
that  the  glow  of  victory  is  very 
intense  or  very  lasting.  Madame 
Aurelia  had  won  the  game.  Her 
husband's  death  was  certain,  and  a 
single  sign  would  make  her  Lady 
Weston.  She  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  throw  her  cards  face  up- 
wards on  the  table.  But  not  even 
Marco  could  have  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  be  angry  with  her  had  he 
seen  her  on  the  day  after  he  had 
fled  from  Naples.  Had  he  at  any 
time  entertained  a  thought  of  pun- 
ishing her  he  would  have  stayed 
his  hand  now.  She  had  fancied 
herself  stronger  than  she  was  when 
she  had  thought  it  an  easy  thing  to 
betray  her  husband  to  death,  and 
many  a  man  besides  who  had  never 

fiven  her  a  single  cause  of  offence, 
t  was  terribly  hard,  too,  to  have 
to  look  black  and  foul  in  the  eyes 
of  Marco  himself — to  be  fair  to  all 
the  world  except  to  him  for  whose 
opinion  alone  she  cared.  She  was 
no  longer  the  beautiful  Madame 
Olivieri — and  that  was  something. 
Restlessness,  anxiety,  hope,  fear, 
love,  hate — almost  all  the  passions 
and  feelings  of  which  her  nature 
was  capable,  blended  together  in 
one — the  mental  strain  and  the 
bodily  fatigue  which  she  had  un- 
dergone, had  done  their  inevitable 
work  even  upon  such  beauty  as 
hers.  She  had  conquered,  but  her 
victory  had  destroyed  her. 

When  she  returned  to  Marco 
after  her  interview  with  Baroni, 
she  did  not,  of  course,  suspect  for  a 
moment  that  her  husband  intended 
to  sacrifice  himself.  Had  she  done 
so,  so  mixed  was  now  the  mass  of 
conflicting  impulses  that  swayed 
her,  she  would  have  tried,  though 
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it  was  all  too  late,  to  undo  her  own 
work,  and  have  trusted  to  her  own 
influence  to  save  Marco.  It  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  her  when  she  dis- 
covered that  Marco  had  escaped  in- 
stead of,  and  not  together  with, 
Baroni.  This  was  a  piece  of  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
that  the  most  distorted  heart  could 
understand  and  admire.  Never  in 
her  first  marriage-days  had  she  felt 
so  great  an  admiration  for  the 
heroic  side  of  Baroni's  character 
as  she  felt  now.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, she  did  him  more  than  justice 
in  one  way  and  less  in  another,  for 
she  set  down  his  conduct  entirely 
to  romantic  friendship,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  the  special  mental  mood 
in  which  he  was  at  the  time — which 
was,  of  course,  unknown  to  her — 
nor  to  his  sublime  devotion  to 
Italy,  which  she  was  incapable  of 
imagining.  But  the  imperfection 
of  her  view  was  far  from  diminish- 
ing the  grandeur  of  the  deed  in  her 
eyes.  On  the  contrary,  her  re- 
morse had  to  do  battle  with  her 
pride  in  having  been,  after  all,  the 
wife  of  the  great  Baroni.  Not 
even  her  treachery  could  rob  her 
of  that. 

And  so,  after  all,  she,  too,  learned 
in  a  terrible  manner  the  lesson  that 
no  stakes  in  the  world  are  worth  a 
single  false  shuffle  of  the  pack,  and 
that  Nemesis  is  no  false  goddess, 
but  is  sometimes,  in  spite  of  her 
lameness,  as  swift  as  she  is  sure. 
There  lay  the  stakes  before  her — 
should  she  take  them  ?  Before  her 
she  saw,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  half- 
remembered  dream  of  the  past — no 
longer  as  a  real  prize  of  the  present 
— ease,  rank,  and  wealth,  all  the 
material  good  that  the  world  holds 
out  to  women  ;  but  between  her- 
self and  these  she  saw  the  angry 
and  accusing  face  of  Marco,  and  the 
calm  but  all  the  more  accusing 
eyes  of  Baroni  gazing  on  her  thro  ugh 
a  mist  of  blood.  Should  she  take 
the  stakes,  or  no  ? 

Of  course  she  did  not  consciously 
think  out  all  this.  On  the  contrary, 
the  active  brain,  now  that  it  was 


deprived  of  every  motive  for  action, 
was  utterly  exhausted — almost  par- 
alysed. She  could  not  be  said  to 
think  at  all.  But  in  a  few  days 
Sir  Herbert  Weston,  who  was  wait- 
ing in  Paris  to  hear  from  her,  re- 
ceived the  following  characteristic 
letter — even  in  this  distress  of  her 
soul  she  did  not  cease  to  be  politic 
— the  last  communication  that  ever 
passed  between  them  : — 

"  NAPLES,  the  —th  of . 

"My  DEAK  FRIEND, — You  will 
have  learned  by  now  the  terrible 
event  that  took  place  when  you  left 
Naples.  Marcelli  escaped,  thank 
God  ! — but  at  the  price  of  the  life 
of  Baroni. 

"You  may  imagine  my  mental 
distress ;  it  must  be  greater  even 
than  yours,  though  both  of  us  have 
lostafriend.  What, however, makes 
matters  worse  for  me  is,  that  I  fear 
you  may  possibly  have  heard  certain 
rumours  about  myself.  If  you  have, 
I  deny  them,  whatever  they  are, 
and  I  look  to  you  to  contradict 
them,  if  they  are  ever  suggested  in 
your  presence.  On  you,  at  least, 
as  an  English  gentleman,  I  feel 
that  I  may  rely. 

"I  suppose  that  you  will  now 
return  to  London — what  happy 
days  we  spent  there ! — and — marry 
Mademoiselle  Lindsay.  Yes,  I  am 
in  full  earnest,  and  mean  it.  I  be- 
lieve she  is  a  most  charming  girl, 
and  one  who  will  make  you  as 
happy  as  you  deserve  to  be.  I 
know  what  you  would  say,  dear 
friend,  but  your — our  old  dream 
must  have  come  to  an  end  at  last, 
and  it  had  better  end  now  than  a 
year  hence.  I  should  never  have 
made  you  what  is  called  a  good  wife  ; 
and  though  I  am  most  proud  in 
your  friendship,  and  shall  treasure 
its  memory  till  I  die,  I  think  that, 
for  the  present,  we  had  better  part. 
Just  now,  anything  like  an  inter- 
view, after  this  fearful  story,  would 
only  be  painful  to  us  both.  It 
would  be  most  painful  to  me.  Per- 
haps at  some  future  time  we  may 
meet  again,  and  be  able  to  talk  of 
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old  Dimes — how  pleasant  they  were ! 
— with  calmness,  if  with  sorrow. 
But  now,  and  for  some  time,  I  in- 
tend to  retire  from  the  world,  from 
society.  I  am  not  a  girl,  and  life 
with  all  its  possible  prospects — for- 
give; me  for  saying  so — is  no  longer 
one  of  my  illusions.  Yes,  as  the 
German  poet  says,  I  have  enjoyed 
all  earthly  happiness — I  have  lived 
and  I  have  loved.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains buLto  sorrow  for  my  friends 
and  to  live  as  quietly  as  may  be. 
Believe  that  I  shall  not  be  un- 
happy. 

"  With  you,  however,  things  are 
different.  You  are  young,  and 
have  a  splendid  future  before  you. 
I  should  but  stand  in  your  way, 
with  my  black  dress,  and  my  sad 
face  and  sadder  heart.  I  know  you 
would  deny  this  now,  but  I  am 
right,  nevertheless.  Follow  your 
own  life,  then — win  yourself  a  name 
so  great  that  even  I  shall  hear  of  it 
in  my  retreat.  Your  fame  will  ever 
be  a  welcome  thing  to  me  ;  and  it 
is  because  ycfur  happiness  is  even 
more  dear  to  me  still  that  I  write 
as  I  am  writing  now. 

*'  And  so,  good-bye.  Do  not  an- 
swer this  letter — it  must  be  the  last 
between  us.  I  must  own  that  that 
thought  is  painful  to  me,  for  it  is 
hard  to  part  from  our  friends.  But 
still,  all  friends  have  to  part  at  last 
— what,  then,  matters  a  year  or  two 
sooner  or  later  1 

1  'With  my  best,  warmest  wishes 
for  your  happiness  all  your  life,  I 
am,  and  shall  be  always,  my  dear 
Sir  Herbert,  your  most  sincere  and 
affectionate  friend, 

"  AUKELIA. 

1{I  leave  here  to-morrow,  so  it 
will  be  useless  to  come  to  me,  even 
if  I  did  not  altogether  forbid  it." 

To  write  this  letter,  giving  up,  as 
it  did,  the  fulfilment  of  the  one 
dedre  and  one  purpose  of  her  life 
— ijhat  ambitious  desire  to  which 
she  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
friends,  her  husband,  her  country, 
her  own  conscience — did  not  cost 


her  a  single  doubt  or  pang.  Like 
Baroni  himself,  she  felt  that  after 
all  she  had  lived  in  vain,  and  she 
envied  him  the  repose  of  death. 
Probably  while  writing  to  Weston 
she  almost  persuaded  herself  into  a 
belief  that  she  really  intended  to 
give  up  the  world  and  lead  a  new 
life. 

Weston's  first  impulse  on  reading 
the  letter  was  to  return  to  Naples 
and  attempt  to  trace  her.  After 
his  usual  manner,  he  acted  on  that 
impulse,  but  his  journey  was  fruit- 
less. In  addition  to  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  Madame  Olivieri — 
or,  rather,  Madame  Baroni — he 
found  himself  watched  and  ham- 
pered by  the  police,  who  could  only 
impute  one  motive  to  a  search  for 
that  lady  instituted  by  a  friend  ,of 
Baroni  and  Marcelli.  So  he  very 
soon  returned  to  England  without 
having  succeeded  in  his  search. 

Soon  afterwards  he  entered  Par- 
liament, and  it  was  not  long  before 
his  recollection  of  Madame  Aurelia 
became  dim  and  faint,  for  she  never 
sang  in  London  again,  and  her 
name  ceased  to  figure  in  musical 
talk.  Nor  did  he  again  see  Marco 
after  their  angry  parting,  though 
he  sometimes  heard  of  him  in  after 
years.  On  the  whole,  Madame 
Aurelia' s  wishes  for  his  happiness 
came  fairly  true,  for,  though  he  has 
never  yet  made  a  name,  except  as 
a  master  of  hounds — a  fame  of 
which  she  was  not  likely  to  hear — 
he  has  enjoyed  life  altogether  as 
well  as  a  man  with  good  health, 
popularity,  rank,  plenty  of  friends,  a 
pretty  and  amiable  wife  (it  was 
not  Miss  Lindsay,  however),  and 
a  magnificent  estate  can  contrive  to 
do.  And  so  the  remembrance  of 
the  shores  of  Circe  will  probably 
pass  from  him  altogether  at  last — a 
parallel  which,  if  Sir  Herbert  Wes- 
ton is  to  be  compared  with  Ulysses, 
is  sufficiently  bad,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  classical,  to  have 
been  made  by  Dr  Perillo  himself. 

Poor  Luigi !  Whether  he  was 
struck  down  by  a  Zouave  bullet  at 
the  side  of  Garibaldi  last  year,  with 
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nobly  ridiculous  memories  of  Cur- 
tius  and  Leonidas  confusing  his 
brain,  and  the  cry  of  "Roma  o 
morte"  on  his  lips  ;  or  whether,  no 
less  generously  in  another  sense,  he 
is  still  losing  countless  glasses  of 
lemonade  at  never-ending  dominoes 
in  some  cafe  behind  Leicester 


Square  ;  or  whether  he  has  become 
what  is  called  "  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  society" — chi  lo  sa  ?  But  in 
all  probability  not  the  last,  for  the 
Perilli  seldom  lapse  into  respecta- 
bility— and  the  more  honour  to 
them,  according  to  the  light  that  is 
theirs. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


Some  years  afterwards  a  special 
performance  was  announced  to  take 
place  at  one  of  the  great  Italian 
theatres  to  celebrate  the  proclama- 
tion of  Florence  as  the  new  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  per- 
formance was  to  haye  something  of 
a  state  character  :  all  the  military 
officers,  the  civil  functionaries,  and 
the  chief  families  of  the  city  were 
to  be  present.  The  curtain  accord- 
ingly rose  upon  a  scene  of  great 
brilliancy  and  greater  interest. 
There  were  uniforms,  bright  dresses, 
bouquets,  wreaths,  and  jewels :  and 
the  wearers  were  met  to  do  honour 
to  a  great  national  event,  towards 
which  the  efforts  of  many  there, 
both  men  and  women,  had  contrib- 
uted in  no  little  degree.  It  was 
to  one  particular  box,  near  the 
stage,  however,  that  all  eyes  were 
turned,  and  with  reason.  With  a 
smile  of  pleasure  on  her  face, 
leaned  forward  a  beautiful  fair 
woman,  crowned  with  bright  fair 
hair — the  one  exception  to  the 
splendid  monotony  of  black  locks 
and  dark  flashing  eyes.  She  was 
dressed  simply,  and  in  perfect  taste, 
and  though  her  diamonds  were 
not  so  profuse  as  those  of  many 
there,  she  did  not  lose  by  it — among 
all  there  she  was  the  one  whose 
beauty  needed  the  least  ornament. 
Though  absorbed  in  the  business 
of  the  stage,  her  soft  laughing 
glances  from  time  to  time  affection- 
ately sought  the  dark  eyes  of  a 
young  and  handsome  but  grave 
and  rather  stern-looking  man  who 
stood  over  her,  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  high  military  grade,  and 
wearing  on  his  breast  the  cross  of 


the  illustrious  order  of  Savoy.  His 
face,  too,  in  spite  of  its  stern  char- 
acter, wore  a  smile  of  happiness, 
which  deepened  into  a  still  softer 
expression  when  it  met  the  glance 
of  the  blue  eyes. 

Between  the  acts  another  officer 
entered  the  box.  After  saluting 
its  occupants, — 

"  A  capital  performance,"  he  said. 
"  But  the  Countess  dei  Marcelli — 
is  she  satisfied "?  That  is  the  great 
point." 

The  lady  smiled.  "  I  am  de- 
lighted, Signor  Capitano,"  she 
answered,  with  a  slightly  foreign 
accent. 

"  Then  it  is  a  success,  indeed — 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  Madame 
the  Countess  herself.  We  are  more 
English  than  Italian  in  our  sym- 
pathies to-night,  I  assure  you." 

"  Then  you  are  very  unpatriotic," 
she  replied,  "  especially  to-night, 
when  England — if  I  am  to  represent 
her — has  so  many  rivals  to  outshine 
her.  No — let  us  be  all  Italian  to- 
night— Viva  r Italia!  " 

"  Well  said,  Florence,"  said  her 
husband.  "  Ah !  that  cry  means 
something  more  than  it  did  when 
I  was  last  here,  thank  heaven  ! " 

"And  thanks,  too,  not  a  little, 
to  the  Count  dei  Marcelli." 

"  You  are  getting  into  a  bad 
habit  of  flattery,  Signor  Capitano. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  your  turning  my 
wife's  head,  but  mine  may  be  less 
strong.  I  shall  have  to  flatter  you 
in  self-defence,"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh. 

The  officer  bowed.  "Flattery 

from  such  a  quarter "  he  was 

beginning,  when  a  movement  of 
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excitement  was  observed  in  the  pit. 
Presently  another  officer  came  to 
the  box,  and  the  first,  according  to 
the  €  tiquette  in  such  cases,  bowed, 
and  took  his  leave. 

"  The  manager  is  going  to  give 
us  a  surprise,"  said  the  new  comer. 
"  It  lias  just  been  announced  that 
a  new  song,  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, will  be  sung  in  costume  by — 
who  do  you  suppose  1 " 

"Who?" 

"  I  fear  the  consequences  rather, 
in  this  excitable  and  republican 
place.  The  widow  of  Baroni,  who 
was  shot  at  Naples.  You  know 
what  a  name  that  man  had  here." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Count,  "  that 
is  bad  news.  But  it  can't  be 
stopped  now,  I  fear — any  attempt 
to  prevent  it  now  would  only  make 
matters  worse."  He  was  looking 
grave  and  stern  indeed,  now  :  he 
alone  in  that  house  knew  the  story 
of  the  widow  of  Baroni. 

The  curtain  rose  again  upon  an 
allegorical  scene  representing  the 
f  uture  of  Italy.  Under  a  mass  of 
laurel  boughs  twined  with  white 
and  red  roses,  stood  a  tall,  still 
handsome  woman,  in  a  loose  white 
flowing  robe,  holding  in  her  left 
hand  the  tricolour  of  Italy,  and 
wearing  on  her  head  a  crown  of 
flowers.  The  Count  drew  back 
into  his  box,  so  as  not  to  be  seen 
from  the  stage. 

After  the  first  storm  of  welcome 
was  over,  she  sang  a  song  in  praise 
of  Italy  and  its  new  capital,  con- 
taining strong  sentiments  of  an 
ultra -patriotic  flavour.  The  people, 
among  whom  the  name  of  their 
great  chief  was  yet  unforgotten, 
would  scarcely  allow  his  widow  to 
conclude  :  she  was  interrupted  by 
appliuse  at  every  bar.  In  vain 
did  the  occupants  of  the  boxes 
sit  silent,  with  grave  faces  and 
dissatisfied  looks :  the  director 
had  reckoned  on  the  pit  for  a 
success,  and  had  not  reckoned  in 
vain. 


The  young  foreign  Countess,  too, 
was  carried  away  by  the  popular 
enthusiasm.  When  a  shower  of 
bouquets  was  thrown  to  the  heroine 
of  the  evening,  she,  too,  raised  hers 
— but  her  husband  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  her  arm.  She  looked  up 
at  him  with  surprise. 

At  that  moment,  out  from  the 
confusion  of  patriotic  cries,  "  Viva 
il  Baroni  I "  shouted  a  strong 
rough  voice  from  below.  "  This  to 
his  widow  from  living  Italy  !  "  and 
a  huge  wreath  composed  of  the 
republican  colours  fell  at  the  sing- 
er's feet. 

Marco  had  never  thought  to  hear 
that  name  associated  with  a  viva 
again,  and  his  whole  heart  thrilled, 
and  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes.  All 
the  tide  of  his  old  life  rushed  back 
in  an  overwhelming  flood,  and  his 
whole  soul  was  filled  to  fulness 
with  the  memory  of  him  whom  he 
had  once  so  worshipped  and  still 
so  loved — of  him  who  had  lived 
for  Italy,  and  who  had  died  because 
he  thought  that  so  he  might  serve 
her  at  last,  after  all.  Could  but 
Baroni  have  heard  that  viva  be- 
fore he  died !  It  has  been  said 
that  there  is  no  sadder  word  in  the 
world  than  "  too  late ; "  but  there 
is  one  sadder  still — it  is  "  too  soon." 
All  unconscious  of  the  look  of  sur- 
prise on  the  faces  of  his  wife  and 
of  the  officer  who  stood  by  him — 
heedless  of  astonished  glances  from 
the  boxes — Marco  drew  from  the 
breast  of  his  uniform  a  withered 
laurel-leaf,  and  inserted  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  bouquet  of  red  and 
white  blossoms  that  was  still  in 
the  hand  of  Florence.  Then,  gently 
taking  it  from  her,  he  solemnly 
threw  it  at  the  feet  of  Aurelia 
Baroni. 

"The  dead  forgave,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  Take  this,  then — this 
also — from  the  dead." 

And  so,  amid  cheers,  and  waving 
of  hats,  and  shouts  of  applause,  the 
curtain  fell. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT,  AND  DEAN  ALFORD  ON  THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  FUTURE. 


THERE  are  times  in  the  history  of 
nations  when  long -honoured  and 
still-valued  institutions  seem  to  be 
on  the  point  of  being  swept  away, 
like  ice,  by  a  sudden  and  over- 
whelming debacle — when  their  de- 
fenders become  all  at  once  paralysed 
by  panic — when  contagion  fills  the 
air,  and  drives  man  after  man  to 
speak  of  existing  organisations  as 
doomed — when  all  thought  of  re- 
sistance and  defence  is  abandoned, 
and  the  world  sinks  down  into  an 
abject  acquiescence  worthy  of  the 
worst  fatalism  of  a  Turk.  At  such 
times  men  bow  down  before  a  few 
noisy  and  voluble  talkers.  They 
are  overcome  by  phrases  full  of 
pretension,  sonorous  with  well- 
rounded  ideas,  and  thick  with 
sneers  at  those  who  lag  behind 
the  knowledge  of  the  age.  Such 
movements  are  eminently  danger- 
ous, for  destructive  deeds  may  then 
be  accomplished,  which  are  really  at 
variance  with  the  true  feelings  of 
the  vast  mass  of  the  community. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  paralysis 
they  create ;  before  the  moral  health 
is  restored,  and  courage  revives, 
events  may  have  been  accomplished 
which  no  subsequent  indignation 
can  efface.  The  malady,  moreover, 
is  still  more  rapid  in  its  progress 
and  more  intense  in  its  virulence 
when,  in  an  age  of  active  intellec- 
tual movement,  the  contest  lies 
between  ideas  enunciated  in  the 
form  of  general  principles  and  care- 
ful and  far-sighted  statesmanship. 
Statesmanship  is  at  all  times  a  rare 
and  difficult  virtue;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  supply  of  it  is  gene- 
rally most  scarce  at  those  periods 
when  the  demand  for  it  is  most  ur- 
gent. To  abolish  and  to  clear  away 
are  infinitely  more  easy  processes 
than  to  repair  and  to  reform ;  but 
are  they  the  truer  or  the  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  future  happiness  of 
mankind  on  that  account?  But 


who  gives  heed  to  such  a  consid- 
eration when  defects  are  acknow- 
ledged   to    exist   where     effectual 
remedies  can  come  only  from  ma- 
ture thought  and  mutual  forbear- 
ance, and  when  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
of  a  new  principle  is  dazzling  the 
understanding  with    fitful  gleams 
which  shine  with  no  fixed  and  abid- 
ing light  ?    The  best,  and,  as  one 
would  have  thought,  the  soberest, 
minds  are  fascinated  at  such  times 
with  the  pleasure  of  assisting,  as  it 
were,  at  a  new  birth,  and  taking 
a  part,  not  in  the  restoration  of 
an   old    edifice,   but    in    the    far 
more    exciting    task    of    creation. 
To  amend  forms  of  life  and  action 
which  one  has  inherited  from  one's 
ancestors  is  not  nearly  so  delightful 
as  to  originate  new  ones  of  an  im- 
proved pattern ;  and  to  cure  an  evil 
by  a  compromise  is  slow  work  com- 
pared with  launching  out  into  the 
broad  ocean  on  a  voyage  of  politi- 
cal or  social  discovery.      It  is  so 
pleasant  to  construct — one  acquires 
such  a  charming  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  one's  genius ;  and  it  is  so 
exhilarating  to  think  that  one  is 
framing  the  life  that  men  shall  live 
in  the  future.    The  great  and  noble 
institution  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  become  suddenly  involved 
in  this   peril.     The  danger  is   no 
longer  of  the  old  kind.     In  1832 
she  was  assailed  with  unappeasable 
fury  by  her  enemies  without.     The 
cry  then  was  for  her  destruction. 
The  swelling  waters  of  the  first  Re- 
form Bill  had  wellnigh  swallowed 
her  up.     It  was  direct,  vehement, 
virulent  hostility  which  was  then 
bent   on   accomplishing   her  ruin. 
She  survived  the  storm,  we  know  ; 
and   no   one  will   dispute   that  a 
stronger    vitality    within,    and    a 
firmer  hold  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
nation,  were  the  ultimate  results, 
as  they  were  the  rewards,  of  the 
struggle  through  which  she  passed. 
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The  danger  at  the  present  hour  is 
of  a  different  and  more  insidious 
kind.  Disestablishment,  not  de- 
struction, is  now  the  word ;  and, 
painful  to  say,  it  is  a  word  that 
has  a  strange  charm  for  many  of 
her  own  members.  The  violence  of 
external  enemies  she  is  as  able  to 
triumph  over  as  ever ;  but  the  un- 
dermining of  her  foundations  by 
her  own  members,  under  the  fascina- 
tion of  giving  to  her  a  new  form  of 
existence,  is  a  peril  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate.  The  spell 
unmans  her  defenders ;  it  lowers 
the  temper  and  firmness  of  the  gar- 
rison; it  suggests  the  fatal  thought 
that  resistance  would  thwart  the 
realisation  of  a  grand  ideal,  and 
that  the  ruin  of  the  connection  of 
Church  with  State  may  only  lead 
to  a  more  glorious  resurrection  from 
her  ashes.  The  minds  of  the  clergy 
are  giving  way;  they  shrink  from 
the  cost  which  courage  and  manli- 
ness entail.  None  bethink  them- 
selves of  seeking  help  and  victory 
in  union,  in  the  taking  of  counsel 
together,  in  asserting  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  still  hold  in  their 
hearts.  They  prefer  to  yield,  and 
to  console  themselves  with  the 
pleasing  vision  of  happier  days  to 
be  spent  under  the  shelter  of  inde- 
pendence, and  under  the  sway  of  a 
rule  more  purely  ecclesiastical.  The 
portentous  event  has  already  begun 
to  make  its  appearance  of  clergy- 
men calmly  meeting  to  consider, 
not  whether  disestablishment  is  a 
good  or  an  evil  thing,  but  what 
organisations  the  disestablished 
Church  shall  create.  In  this  mood 
of  mind  lies  the  true  danger.  It  is 
a  disintegrating  force,  and  in  the 
long-run  the  action  of  disintegra- 
tion is  far  more  powerful  than  that 
of  violence. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury,  we 
extremely  regret  to  perceive,  has 
caught  the  contagion  of  the  day. 
He  has  ranked  himself  amongst 
thoi-e  clergymen  who  prefer  acqui- 
escence to  the  labour  and  difficul- 
ties of  statesmanship  ;  who  ima- 
gine that  a  tide  has  set  in — a  tide 


which  they  themselves  do  the 
most  to  create — and  like  to  swim 
with  it ;  who  do  not  actually  de- 
sire disestablishment  for  its  own 
sake,  but  find  it  an  easier  and  more 
agreeable  course  to  take  side,  as 
they  think,  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  age — to  accept  rather  than 
challenge  and  examine  its  com- 
mands, and  to  amuse  themselves 
with  speculations  as  to  the  pleas- 
ant arrangements  which  they  hope 
to  take  a  part  in  constructing. 
We  lament  that  so  literary  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  Church  should  have 
published  to  the  world  so  crude 
a  vision  of  the  future  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  October  number  of 
the  *  Contemporary  Review/  We 
can  understand  a  strong  ultra- 
High  -  Churchman  working  reso- 
lutely for  disestablishment.  We 
can  imagine  the  passion  with  which 
he  longs  for  the  time  when  the 
restraints  of  law  shall  be  removed 
from  the  action  of  ecclesiastics — 
when  sacerdotalism  shall  ba  able 
to  work  its  will  freely — when  a  gor- 
geous ritual  shall  symbolise  the 
essentially  priestly  character  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  the  mira- 
culous nature  of  its  gifts — when 
every  trace  of  Protestantism  shall 
be  stamped  out  by  the  soul-saving 
anathemas  of  the  Church  assem- 
bled in  synod,  and  when  every 
heresy  which  turns  men  aside  from 
the  sacred  deposit  committed  to  the 
divine  corporation  of  the  Church 
shall  be  rooted  out  from  amongst 
the  faithful,  and  all  misbelievers 
thrust  out  into  the  darkness  of  a 
world  without  a  Church.  These 
things  we  can  understand;  they 
are  defensible  on  their  own  prin- 
ciple. The  conduct  fitly  squares 
with  the  ideas  conceived.  We 
should  know,  too,  how  to  deal  with 
such  an  opposition  ;  it  could  be 
contested  on  first  principles.  The 
position  on  which  it  rests  could 
be  fairly  tried  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  country,  and  we  should 
not  feel  a  particle  of  fear  for  the 
result.  But  the  phenomenon  exhi- 
bited by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's 
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article  is  something  wholly  differ- 
ent. 

Or,  again,  we  can  understand  that 
clergymen  who  feel  acutely  defects 
under  which  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church  of  England 
labours,  should  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  unless  an  effectual  remedy 
were  applied  to  these  evils,  disestab- 
lishment with  all  its  chances  ought 
to  be  accepted  in  preference.  They 
know  what  it  is  they  suffer.  If,  in 
our  judgment,  they  erred  on  the 
score  of  patience,  we  should  never- 
theless be  forced  to  admit  that 
their  conduct,  on  their  own  basis, 
was  capable  of  justification.  But 
we  do  not  comprehend  that  a  man 
of  the  intellectual  eminence  of 
Dean  Alford,  and  lying,  by  the 
nature  of  his  position,  under  so 
heavy  a  responsibility  in  such  a 
matter,  should  draw  sketches  of 
the  Church  of  the  Future  without 
a  plain  categorical  declaration  of 
opinion  for  or  against  disestablish- 
ment. He  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  immensity  of  the  issue  involved 
in  the  word.  If  he  is  in  favour  of 
disestablishment — if  he  believes  that 
the  nation  and  religion  would  gain 
by  the  severance  of  the  State  from 
all  recognition  of  religious  belief — 
he  was  manifestly  bound  to  state 
the  reasons  to  his  fellow-religionists 
why  he  desired  that  the  institution 
in  which  he  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  should  be  broken  up.  He 
had  a  right  to  have  such  reasons, 
and  they  would  have  been  heard 
with  interest  and  respect.  He 
might  have  done  much  to  persuade 
the  country,  and,  above  all,  his 
brother  clergymen,  of  the  necessity 
for  such  a  change,  and  have  allayed 
opposition  to  what  he  had  shown  to 
be  desirable.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  deprecates  disestablishment,  and 
expects  misfortunes  to  spring  from 
its  enactments,  he  is  far  too  intelli- 
gent not  to  be  aware  that  to  assume 
without  proof  that  such  an  event 
was  inevitable,  was  a  most  effectual 
way  to  promote  its  accomplishment. 
If  disestablishment  is  a  calamity, 
his  position  imposed  on  him  the 


duty  of  arousing  his  brethren  to  the 
defence  of  the  Church,  to  remind 
them  of  the  excellence  of  the  insti- 
tution to  which  they  belonged,  and 
to  lead  them  on  to  a  vigorous  fight 
in  its  support.  To  take  disestablish- 
ment for  granted,  and  to  speculate 
coolly  on  what  men  shall  do  after  it, 
was  to  encourage  the  enemy,  and  to 
betray  the  cause  of  his  conviction. 
Of  these  two  intelligible  things 
Dean  Alford  does  neither.  Why, 
then,  does  he  write  on  such  a  sub- 
ject ?  What  motive  sets  his  pen  in 
motion  ?  He  does  not  urge  dises- 
tablishment ;  neither  does  he  raise 
a  signal  to  rally  the  friends  of 
the  Church  to  its  defence.  Why, 
we  ask  again,  does  he  write  ?  To 
apply  consolation  for  a  wound 
which  is  incurable  1  We  repel  con- 
solation with  something  of  a  feeling 
of  indignation.  The  battle  has  not 
yet  begun ;  the  first  skirmish  has 
hardly  commenced.  The  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
if  it  comes  to  pass,  is  not  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Church's  position  is 
still  intact ;  no  widespread  move- 
ment of  hostility  has  as  yet  raised 
its  head  against  her ;  her  resources 
are  uninjured.  What  means,  then, 
this  attempt  to  speak  of  her  doom 
as  fated,  of  her  cause  as  lost — this 
insidious  comfort  which  inflicts  the 
stab  which  it  pretends  to  heal  1 
What  Churchmen  need  are  not 
words  which,  under  the  plea  of  re- 
conciling them  to  the  inevitable, 
insinuate  despair.  If  disestablish- 
ment be  not  preached  as  a  positive 
good,  the  nation  has  the  right  to 
expect  of  her  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
leaders  that  they  should  stand  by 
what  is  good  and  right  and  useful 
— that  they  should  refute  by  argu- 
ment the  fallacies  which  would 
overthrow  it — that  they  should  re- 
sist what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  when  that  spirit  is  unintelli- 
gent, empirical,  and  restless.  What 
has  such  a  question  as  whether  any 
one  believes  that  the  Establishment 
will  exist  a  century  hence  to  do 
with  so  momentous  a  matter  1  The 
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present  belongs  to  us,  the  future  to 
God  only.  Our  duty  is  to  sustain 
what  we  know  to  deserve  sustain- 
ing. What  can  we  know  of  the 
future1?  Such  an  argument  for 
despair  is  as  shallow  as  it  is  faint- 
hearted. Our  business  is  to  make 
and  shape  the  future  as  much  as 
lies  in  us  by  battling  for  what  is 
good  now,  by  clinging  to  what  is 
true,  by  fixing  deep  into  men's 
minds  right  principles  and  right 
beliefs.  To  assume  that  the  future 
has  already  decided  against  us  is 
to  beg  the  very  question  at  issue, 
and  to  paralyse  every  noble  effort 
amongst  men.  It  is  lamentable  in- 
deed to  see  such  a  man  as  Dean 
Alford  give  in  to  such  a  miserable 
feeling ;'  the  men  whom  posterity 
has  honoured  as  heroes  and  bene- 
factors never  stood  on  the  belief 
that  the  future  was  hopelessly  lost. 
Such  a  weakness  was  not  theirs. 

The  question  at  issue  is  of  trans- 
cendent vastness;  a  mightier  one 
could  scarcely  come  upon  English- 
men. It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
revolution,  the  greatest  revolution 
which  could  befall  England,  short, 
if  even  that,  of  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy.  Those  who  discuss  so 
comfortably,  and  with  so  small  a 
sense  of  danger,  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  English  Church,  are 
wholly  unconscious  that  they  are 
sitting  on  a  volcano ;  that  they  are 
assuming  the  easy,  and  evidently 
not  disagreeable,  accomplishment 
of  the  greatest  change  of  social 
existence  which  can  happen  to 
their  country.  We  speak  the  words 
of  painful  truth :  they  are  revolu- 
tionists of  the  first  order.  Now  a 
revolution  may  at  times  be  justifi- 
able ;  it  may  be  demanded  by  na- 
tional interests  second  only  to  life 
itself;  it  may  be  deliberately  de- 
signed by  good  and  earnest  and 
patriotic  men.  But  a  revolution 
to  be  justifiable  must  have  an  end 
consciously  intended;  it  must  be 
founded  on  assignable  motives, 
and  these  can  be  only  the  removal 
of  intolerable  evils  or  the  attain- 
ment of  benefits  so  great  and  so 


certain  as  to  counterweigh  the 
heavy  risks  which  attend  every  re- 
volution. We  miss  the  statement 
of  such  evils  or  such  gains  in  Dean 
Alford's  essay ;  the  necessity  of  the 
revolution  is  not  reasoned  out; 
disestablishment  is  accepted  as 
foredoomed.  The  boatman  folds 
his  arms  as  he  floats  down  the  tide 
which  is  to  hurl  him  over  the  falls 
of  the  Niagara.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  infatuation  of  blindness 
which  has  obscured  his  under- 
standing. He  has  a  theory  to  com- 
fort and  sustain  him.  His  Cam- 
bridge mathematics  have  helped 
him  to  a  philosophy  which  plainly 
leaves  on  his  mind  the  assurance 
that  he  is  only  obeying  the  primal 
laws  of  human  society.  History, 
according  to  Dean  Alford,  is  a 
collection  of  mathematical  series, 
and  the  Church  of  England  has  a 
special  one  of  its  own.  That  series 
commenced  long  ago  in  the  past ; 
many  of  its  terms  have  already 
been  recorded :  a  new  one  is  need- 
ed for  the  healthy  development  of 
the  Church  by  series,  and  that  one 
is  found  in  disestablishment.  It 
is  not  therefore  a  revolution  which 
is  coming  to  pass ;  it  is  only  the 
progress  of  the  spiritual  world  ac- 
cording to  its  law.  First  of  all 
came  a  Church  which  embraced 
the  whole  nation ;  then  followed  a 
dominant  Church,  which  tried  to 
"  crush  out  Nonconformity  by  per- 
secution;" next  came  the  gradual 
removal  of  political  disabilities  at- 
tached to  particular  creeds;  and 
now  England  has  reached,  in  nat- 
ural sequence,  the  necessary  term 
of  disestablishment.  In  the  fact 
of  the  evolution  of  such  a  mathe- 
matical condition  for  history  the 
Dean  finds  a  basis  for  an  essay  on 
the  Church  of  the  Future.  Now 
mathematics  are  the  best  possible 
instrument  of  proof,  only  they 
must  be  worked  correctly.  "  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of 
the  series,"  says  the  Dean.  "  There 
are  still  terms  to  come  involved  in 
our  previous  concessions.  It  may 
take  years  to  bring  them  out;  but 
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supposing  always  that  our  nation 
is  left  free  to  develop  its  onward 
course,  they  will  one  day  be  brought 
out  as  certainly  as  those  before 
them  have  been."  Disestablish- 
ment, then,  is  the  new  term,  and  it 
must  be  brought  out,  because  it  is 
involved  in  the  law  of  the  series. 
But  is  this  so  1  Does  the  law  of 
the  series — if  mankind  are  mathe- 
matically evolved  —  compel  dises- 
tablishment as  the  next  term  ?  We 
deny  it.  We  say  that  the  Dean 
has  altered  the  law  of  the  series, 
that  his  ecclesiastical  mathemat- 
ics are  bad.  He  has  stumbled 
into  a  new  law  and  a  new  series. 
On  this  issue  we  appeal  to  a  fact. 
France  has  passed  through  the 
same  ecclesiastical  phases  as  Eng- 
land. She  had  an  Established 
Church,  and  that  Church  was  dom- 
inant. The  citizens  who  professed 
other  creeds  successively  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  "  the  crush- 
ing-out stage "  and  from  political 
disabilities.  The  development  had 
the  aid  of  the  most  energetic  and 
sweeping  State  revolution  known 
to  history.  The  series  had  every 
chance  to  continue ;  did  it  progress 
on  to  disestablishment  ?  Quite 
the  reverse.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  is  now  established  in 
France,  and  so  are  Protestant 
Churches.  Disestablishment  dis- 
tinctly has  not  been  the  new  term ; 
and  the  Dean's  old  series  has  not 
brought  him  a  basis  for  a  disestab- 
lished Church  of  the  Future.  The 
real  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  that 
the  Dean  has  originated  a  new  series 
for  the  future  history  of  his  coun- 
try with  Revolution  for  its  first 
term. 

Enough  for  the  mathematics  :  let 
us  pass  on  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
situation.  The  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  revolution, 
if  ever  an  event  was  revolution.  It 
breaks  completely  with  the  past, 
and  that  a  past  long  as  the  whole 
historical  existence  of  the  nation. 
No  force  has  been  so  powerful  in 
the  course  of  modern  history  as 
religion,  and  religion  has  not  only 


been  recognised  by  every  European 
State,  but  has  been  the  strongest 
formative  principle  of  the  life  of 
Europe.  Every  State  has  had  an 
Established  Church;  and  if  Eng- 
land effects  disestablishment,  she 
will  stand  alone  amongst  European 
nations.  Need  a  word  more  be  said 
to  show  how  deep,  how  explosive, 
how  destructive  of  all  the  most 
vital  relations  of  the  nation,  as  they 
have  come  down  from  the  past, 
such  a  revolution  would  be  1  In 
England,  the  Established  Church, 
since  the  Reformation,  has  been 
the  backbone  of  Protestant  Non- 
conformists ;  and  if  the  Church 
suffers  disestablishment,  most  as- 
suredly the  Dissenting  bodies  will 
feel  an  equally  violent,  and  possibly 
an  equally  disintegrating,  shock. 
Of  one  thing  the  Dissenters  may 
be  perfectly  sure — they  will  not  re- 
main the  same  bodies  as  they  are 
now.  Still  more :  in  England,  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are 
something  more  than  Christian  min- 
isters :  they  are  centres  of  civilisa- 
tion, examples  of  high  culture, 
authoritative  and  yet  not  intrud- 
ing or  offensive,  promoters  of  hu- 
mane relations  between  man  and 
man,  possessing  a  value  absolutely 
incalculable.  It  is  a  most  solemn 
and  grave  act  to  extinguish  such 
an  agency  in  human  life.  As  we 
have  already  said,  such  an  act  may 
be  demanded  by  reasons  of  over- 
whelming cogency;  but  let  those 
reasons  and  that  cogency  be  shown. 
In  the  way  of  direct  proof  Dean 
Alford  takes  his  stand  on  "  the 
reason  of  things,"  which  he  makes 
out  by  the  following  argument  : 
"  The  State  is  an  organised  whole, 
whose  units  are  simply  denizens 
of  the  realm  without  reference  to 
creed.  This  on  the  one  hand. 
On  the  other,  the  State  still  pro- 
fesses and  still  maintains  a  partic- 
ular form  of  faith  and  worship. 
That  these  two  facts  should  subsist, 
the  one  ever  against  the  other, 
would  be  incredible  were  we  con- 
structing a  fictitious  republic.  That 
they  do  so  subsist  is  a  proof  of  the 
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tenacity  of  historical  tradition  as 
against  the  reason  of  things."  And 
this  is  called  political  philosophy  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  the  day.  It  is  not  ours. 
We  feel  no  desire  to  construct  a 
new  world,  a  new  social  state,  a  new 
form  for  the  action  of  religion,  a 
new  manner  of  life,  on  the  basis  of 
"the  reason  of  things,"  even  though 
that  reason  be  expounded  by  a 
thinker  of  the  order  of  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  The  world  is  too  old, 
at  least  this  ancient  European 
world,  to  begin  everything  afresh. 
For  such  a  purpose  a  new  horde  of 
barbarians  must  be  called  in.  We 
decline  to  grant  our  allegiance  to 
a  single  mind  as  being  so  clearly 
possessed  of  "  the  reason  of  things  " 
as  to  merit  his  being  summoned  to 
create  a  new  society.  An  invading 
tribe  would  bring  in  the  new  life  as 
a  force  already  at  work  within  them- 
selves :  that  we  might  respect :  but 
each  and  every  expositor  of  "  the 
reason  of  things,"  every  founder  of 
a  fictitious  or  would-be- real  repub- 
lic, in  contradistinction  to  histor- 
ical tradition,  has  no  place  in  our 
philosophy.  As  Christians  and 
as  Englishmen,  living  here  in  the 
English  world,  we  refuse  to  recog- 
nisc  any  such  luminary. 

But  the  Dean  is  not  yet  left  with- 
out comfort.  He  thinks  that,  after 
all,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  after 
disestablishment  as  one  might  be 
apt  to  fear  beforehand.  Most  things 
would  go  on  as  usual.  "There 
will  be  no  loss  even  of  outward 
prestige  and  precedence  for  at  least 
many  generations.  The  '  parish 
church,'  the  'rector/  the  'vicar/ 
the  *  parson  of  the  parish/  are 
household  words  in  England ;  and 
we  do  not  easily  change  a  house- 
hold word.  Ample  means  will  still 
be  left  of  carrying  on  our  Church 
work :  all  due  provision  for  self- 
government,  and  all  necessary  ap- 
peals to  law,  will  be  secured  for 
us. ' 

There  is  virtue,  then,  in  histori- 
cal tradition,  even  in  carrying  out 
"  the  reason  of  things."  It  is  de- 


lightful to  find  Dean  Alford  resting 
upon  it :  we  rejoice  that  we  can 
travel  together  some  part  of  the 
way  on  first  principles,  only  we 
heartily  wish  we  could  feel  as  hope- 
ful as  the  Dean.  These  household 
words,  these  historical  traditions, 
this  generosity  of  Parliament,  we 
confess,  seem  to  us  but  very  slender 
securities  for  what  is  to  follow  dis- 
establishment. We  greatly  doubt 
if  the  Dean  has  mastered  the  mean- 
ing of  this  "  grave  word,"  as  Mr 
Gladstone  called  it ;  yet  it  was  the 
very  theme  of  his  professed  dis- 
course. He  writes  on  the  Church 
of  the  Future :  surely  the  very 
things  we  want  to  know  about  that 
Church  are, — first,  whether  it  will 
retain  its  endowments,  whether  her 
household  rectors  and  vicars  will 
receive  tithes,  and  her  newly-con- 
structed cathedrals  possess  estates ; 
and, secondly,  and  much  more,  what 
this  Church  will  be,  what  will  be 
its  constitution,  who  will  make  its 
laws,  who  will  frame  its  liturgy, 
who  will  elect  its  bishops,  what 
sort  of  obedience  the  rectors  and 
vicars  will  have  to  render  to  these 
bishops.  These  and  a  hundred 
questions  of  the  kind  are  the  vital 
matters  which  we  seek  to  learn 
respecting  the  Church  of  the  Future, 
before  we  deliberately  resolve  to 
make  or  even  accept  a  revolution. 
Before  going  to  sea,  we  greatly  de- 
sire to  know  what  is  the  land  we 
are  to  sail  to — nay,  whether  there 
is  any  land  at  all.  These  are  the 
essential  points  on  which  we  hoped 
to  hear  much  when  we  opened  Dean 
Alford's  essay ;  and  sorely  disap- 
pointed are  we  that  he  has  given 
us  comforting  assurances  only,  and 
no  explanation.  What  is  the  use 
of  allowing  our  minds  to  indulge 
in  pleasant  dreams  about  the  re- 
modelling of  cathedrals  and  cathe- 
dral life,  when  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  cathedrals  will  possess 
a  shilling  that  is  their  own,  or  even 
whether  they  will  not  have  been 
sold  to  Roman  Catholics,  or  Dis- 
senters, or  some  other  buyers  1  It  is 
worse  than  useless  to  run  on  about 
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cathedral  or  any  other  improve- 
ments before  one  in  the  least  de- 
gree knows  what  the  Church  will  be 
— whether  one  or  several ;  or  who 
will  decide  on  the  improvements  ; 
who,  and  upon  what  terms,  will  be 
its  rulers.  If  we  wish  to  sketch 
the  Church  of  the  Future  with  the 
slightest  confidence  of  conjecturing 
aright,  we  must  get  to  the  root  of 
the  very  big  word  Disestablishment. 
On  this  point  we  shall  get  no 
help  from  Dean  Alford.  His  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  that  the 
Church  will  be  "left  with  due 
provisions  for  self-government  and 
all  necessary  appeals  to  law"  reveal 
a  large  amount  of  loose  thinking 
on  this  subject.  The  Wesley  an,  the 
Free  Kirk,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
bodies  enjoy  perfect  liberty  of  self- 
government,  and  appeal  to  law  with- 
out difficulty ;  and  yet  no  special 
statutes  have  been  enacted  confer- 
ring upon  them  these  powers.  There 
is  no  more  impediment  in  the  way  of 
forming  religious  societies  with  reg- 
ulations laid  down  by  themselves, 
than  there  is  in  the  way  of  making 
new  clubs.  As  soon  as  a  voluntary 
society  is  constituted,  its  members 
fall  under  the  general  law  of  con- 
tracts; and  the  law  will  readily 
enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tion implied  by  membership.  The 
difficulty  does  not  lie  there  ;  who 
shall  form  the  voluntary  Church, 
and  who  shall  settle  its  organisa- 
tion, is  the  pinch  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Dean  seems  to  imagine 
that  the  State,  in  bidding  farewell, 
will  bestow  a  constitution  on  the 
Church.  If  it  does,  the  new  body 
instantly  becomes  a  State  Church. 
Disestablishment  will  not  have  been 
effected;  each  succeeding  generation 
of  malcontents  will  besiege  Parlia- 
ment with  applications  for  a  change 
in  the  organisation.  Such  a  Church 
would  be  a  maimed  and  limping 
body,  compared  with  the  Roman 
Catholic,  We.sleyan,  or  other  socie- 
ties ;  the  bondage  of  the  State 
would  still  be  upon  it.  Disestab- 
lishment means  something  infinite- 
ly greater  than  the  framing  of  a  new 


Church  by  the  State,  whatever  may 
be  the  freedom  of  action  which 
may  be  conceded.  The  moment 
that  any  large  section  of  its  mem- 
bers— be  they  High,  Low,  or  Broad 
Churchmen — dissented  from  the 
policy  or  the  regulations  of  its 
rulers,  the  outcry  against  a  State- 
made  Church  would  revive  in  full 
force ;  a  final  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lem will  not  have  been  obtained. 

What,  then,  is  disestablishment  1 
what  is  contained  in  this  large 
word  1  The  repeal  of  all  laws  made 
by  the  State  respecting  the  Church. 
That,  and  that  alone,  is  a  true 
severance  of  the  Church  from  the 
State.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
position  of  the  Anglican  Christians 
on  the  morrow  of  the  repeal  by 
Parliament  of  all  laws  affecting  the 
Church  1  This  is  the  grand  point 
which  it  concerns  all  to  know  before 
they  engage  in  any  movement  to 
promote  disestablishment.  This  is 
the  question  which  the  Dean  was 
bound  to  face  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  he  had  set  himself  to  dis- 
cuss, but  which  he  has  not  chosen  to 
look  at,  and  has  deliberately  thrust 
aside.  In  France  the  answer  would 
be  most  easy.  By  disestablishing, 
the  French  State  would  tell  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches  that  it  no  longer  needed 
their  services.  They  would  lose 
the  subsidies  they  now  receive  from 
the  State,  and  that  for  them  would 
be  all.  Their  organisations  would 
remain  intact,  as  complete  and  as 
vigorous  as  ever,  for  the  very  plain 
and  sufficient  reason,  that  they  did 
not  derive  these  organisations  from 
the  State,  and  that  the  State  had 
called  in  their  services  after  they 
were  independently  constituted. 
There  had  been  a  union  of  independ- 
ent bodies,  State  and  Churches,  and 
the  union  having  been  dissolved, 
each  had  gone  on  its  separate  way, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  complete  ma- 
chinery for  government  and  action. 
But  disestablish  the  Church  of 
England,  render  her  a  body  un- 
known to  the  law,  and  what  will 
that  Church  be?  A  skeleton  of 
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clergy,  answers  the  Dean  of  Chester, 
with  far  greater  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  most  clergymen  pos- 
sess ;  but  even  that  answer  falls 
short  of  the  truth.  A  collection  of 
dead  and  disjointed  bones  would 
alone  express  the  actual  fact  of  the 
situation.  The  Church  of  England, 
by  the  mere  act  of  disestablish- 
ment, becomes  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
vidual Christians  of  various  kinds, 
who  had  formerly  been  knit  to- 
gether in  an  organised  society,  but 
were  now  reduced  to  single  men. 
There  would  be  bishops,  no  doubt, 
and  priests  and  deacons  and  laity; 
and  it  would  be  open  to  any  one 
to  believe  that  these  episcopally- 
ordained  persons  possessed,  each  in 
his  degree,  gifts  derived  by  inheri- 
tance, which  no  unepiscopal  Church 
enjoyed,  and  without  which  a  genu- 
ine branch  of  the  true  Church  could 
not  be  constructed.  But  such  a 
belief  would  not  say  one  word  about 
the  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween such  ordained  persons.  The 
apostolical  succession  prescribes  no- 
thing as  to  the  kind  and  extent 
of  the  obedience  which  a  priest  is 
required  to  perform.  The  obedi- 
ence due  by  an  Anglican  priest 
varies  immensely  from  what  is  re- 
quired by  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop. 
In  the  Established  Church,  as  it 
now  exists,  disobedience  to  bish- 
ops is  a  very  ordinary  occurrence  • 
many  are  the  clergymen  who  re- 
fuse to  obey  bishops  at  all,  except 
in  those  matters  in  which  obedience 
is  commanded  by  the  statute  of 
a  lay  Parliament.  Is  there  the 
slightest  reason  for  thinking  that  a 
Ritualistic  priest  would  be  one  whit 
more  submissive  to  his  bishop, 
or  all  the  bishops  together,  on  the 
morrow  of  disestablishment,  than 
ho  is  now  ]  The  relation  of  the 
clergy  with  one  another,  in  spite  of 
.  the  three  orders,  would  be  simple 
anarchy.  The  excuse  would  be  at 
hand,  and  would  be  pressed  as  vig- 
orously as  it  is  now,  that  no  obe- 
dience was  due  to  bishops  elected 
by  a  royal  mandate.  So,  then,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to 


decide  who  were  true  bishops,  and 
if  none  such  could  be  found,  how 
they  could  be  procured.  The  diffi- 
culties pressing  on  the  laity  would 
be  equally  perplexing.  There 
would  be  two  equally  canonical 
bishops  existing  for  Westminster — 
Archbishop  Manning  and  Bishop 
Tait — both  organically  unconnected 
with  the  unhappy  layman  who  was 
seeking  the  true  successor  of  the 
apostles !  If  Bishop  Tait  was  to  be 
preferred,  upon  what  theory  would 
that  judgment  hold  good?  a  diffi- 
cult question  truly,  when  all  that 
Bishop  Tait  could  plead  would 
be,  that  he  belonged  to  a  body  of 
Christians  connected  together  by 
a  geographical  or  political,  and  in 
no  way  by  a  Church  tie. 

But  supposing  the  pressure  of 
the  law  drove  the  clergy  into  union, 
and  into  something  like  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  of  bishops  to 
rule,  still  more  formidable  diffi- 
culties would  instantly  arise.  A 
deacon  might  be  conceived  as 
yielding  to  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  layman  1  Who  shall  form  the 
Legislature  of  the  True  Church  1  a 
truly  tremendous  question  for  a 
body  of  men  just  emerging  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  organisa- 
tion laid  down  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  Who  shall  decide  on  doc- 
trine and  prescribe  ritual  1  Who 
shall  determine  what  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church,  now  free  from 
slavery  to  the  State,  shall  be  1  We 
are  only  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  fierce  diversity  of  opinion  which 
exists  at  this  day  in  respect  of  the 
liturgy ;  we  know  how  truly  it  is  a 
child  of  compromise,  how  discor- 
dant are  the  elements  it  contains, 
how  resolutely  each  party  takes  its 
stand  on  what  favours  their  own 
views,  how  vehemently  they  resent 
what  contradicts  these.  One  of  the 
motives  most  openly  avowedly 
clerical  advocates  of  disestablish- 
ment is  the  determination  to  ac- 
quire unrestricted  freedom  to  give 
effect  to  the  sacramental  doctrine, 
to  illustrate  it  by  the  most  promi- 
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nent  symbols,  to  enforce  most  ab- 
solutely the  principle  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  contained  in  the 
perpetual  sacrifice  offered  by  priests. 
It  is  a  matter  perfectly  notorious, 
that  the  ultra  High -Churchmen 
make  no  secret  that,  if  justice  is 
not  done  to  their  doctrines,  they 
will  not  submit  to  be  members  of  a 
mutilated  Church.  Are  the  bishops 
likely  to  support  such  sentiments  ? 
and  if  they  are,  how  many  of  the 
laity  of  the  people  of  England  would 
follow  them  ?  These  are  extreme 
men,  we  shall  perhaps  be  told — un- 
reasonable, and  not  to  be  listened 
to.  That  may  be,  but  they  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  form  a  large 
body,  and  that  body  will  unques- 
tionably secede.  If  we  turn  again 
to  Broad-Churchmen,  will  they  be 
likely  to  conform  1  and  if  they  con- 
form, what  will  be  their  lot  1  Will 
they  submit  to  the  hard  and  precise 
confessions  of  faith  that  will  be 
imposed  upon  them  1  Will  they 
remain  in  a  voluntary  society  in 
which  official  suppression  of  their 
opinions  will  only  be  too  probable? 
On  every  side  we  look  with  dismay 
upon  the  chances  of  union  amidst 
materials  so  discordant,  so  full  of  ex- 
plosive forces,  when  not  one  single 
authority  will  have  been  establish- 
ed, not  one  principle  of  administra- 
tion recognised,  not  one  tribunal 
admitted,  not  one  formula  settled 
and  accepted. 

It  will  be  vain  to  reply,  as  is  so 
frequently  done  on  all  sides,  that 
other  bodies  encounter  no  such  dif- 
ficulties— that  voluntary  Churches 
live  and  flourish  in  peace — that 
their  perplexities  melt  away  when 
handled  by  earnest  and  religious 
men — and  that  the  antagonisms  we 
have  described  are  mere  chimeras, 
conjured  up  by  an  excited  ima- 
gination, which  will  give  way  at 
the  first  touch  of  real  life.  The 
mistake  involved  in  this  argument 
is  complete.  The  analogy  here  ap- 
pealed to  is  a  fiction.  The  Churches 
cited  as  examples  furnish  no  prece- 
dent whatever  by  which  the  future 
of  the  disestablished  Church  of 


England  can  be  estimated.  They 
originated  under  circumstances  of 
a  wholly  different  nature.  They 
owe  their  rise  and  independence 
either  to  the  influence  of  a  com- 
mon principle  on  which  their 
members  were  agreed,  or  else  to 
events  outside  of  them,  which  ne- 
cessitated a  change  of  outward 
form  without  any  alteration  in 
their  inward  structure.  The  Wes- 
leyans,  the  Baptists,  the  Free  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  sprang  from  a  single 
conviction  which  animated  the  en- 
tire mass  of  their  members.  The 
Episcopal  Churches  of  America 
and  Canada  were  impelled,  by  the 
position  of  the  nation  in  which 
they  were  formed,  to  modify  their 
relations  with  a  mother  Church, 
which  had  practically  become  a 
part  of  a  foreign  country.  No  in- 
ternal fermentation  about  opinion 
or  discipline  raised  discord  within 
these  societies  themselves.  To 
construct  a  government  for  com- 
munities unruffled  by  dissensions 
about  doctrine,  and  anxious  to  con- 
solidate their  corporate  existence 
by  a  body  of  laws,  was  a  compar- 
atively easy  task.  It  is  wholly 
otherwise  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  contains  a  great  body  of 
Christian  men,  animated  by  a  strong 
devout  feeling  of  fellowship,  and 
this  it  is  which  makes  the  Church 
fit  to  fight,  and  worth  fighting  for. 
But  it  cannot,  unhappily,  be  denied 
that  it  also  contains  a  number  of 
antagonistic,  centrifugal,  mutually- 
repelling  forces,  held  together  sole- 
ly by  the  strength  of  the  law.  It 
embraces  differences  of  opinions  on 
doctrine  and  ritual — opinions  fierce- 
ly and  obstinately  held — which 
pretty  nearly  embrace  all  the  be- 
liefs existing  in  Christendom. 
Parties  strong  in  numbers,  ability, 
and  influence,  hold  the  most  con- 
flicting principles  as  to  the  founda- 
tion and  depositaries  of  spiritual 
government.  Each  section  is  im- 
pelled by  the  most  vehement 
eagerness,  not  only  to  enforce  its 
own  principles  by  enactment,  but 
to  destroy  or  expel  their  opposites. 
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When  the  bond  which  unites  to- 
gether this  fermenting  body  is  dis- 
solved, what  but  violent  eruptions 
cau  be  expected  1  The  dawn  of  in- 
dependence brought  to  those  other 
Cl  lurches  which  we  have  men- 
tic  'ned,  feelings  of  rest  and  sat- 
isfaction upon  the  triumph  won 
for  their  common  principle ;  dis- 
establishment will  hoist  the  signal 
for  the  unhappy  Anglicans  for 
storm  and  conflict.  The  very  in- 
crease of  religious  earnestness 
amongst  Christians  in  our  day 
will  only  aggravate  the  violence 
of  the  contention.  That  two 
Churches  at  least,  probably  three, 
would  issue  forth  from  the  strife, 
is  for  us  a  melancholy  certainty. 
Most  thankful  should  we  be  to 
find  that  we  were  in  error. 

But,  again,  we  shall  be  told  that 
Parliament  will  be  sure  to  take 
precautions  against  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  chaos.  But  upon  dis- 
establishment Parliament  will  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  means 
to  interfere,  excepting  so  far  as 
it  transfers  the  endowments,  or 
a  portion  of  them,  to  the  new 
societies.  But  is  it  so  certain  a 
thing  that  Parliament  will  be  dis- 
posed to  leave  a  shilling  of  the 
endowments  to  the  new  body? 
Who  can  foretell  with  any  confi- 
dence what  will  be  the  forces  that 
will  deal  the  death-blow  to  the 
Church  of  England  1  Who  can 
fed  assured  that  the  overthrowing 
host  may  not  entertain  the  notion 
that  a  Church  is  stronger  and 
purer  without  endowments,  or  that 
a  part  of  the  people  has  no  title 
to  property  which  belongs  to  all  ? 
These  are  awkward  questions  : 
Dean  Alford  seems  to  have  no 
doubt  about  the  answers.  For 
him  the  generosity  of  the  English 
people  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
everything.  But  does  he  not  omit 
from  his  calculation  that  "  reason 
of  things,"  those  new  ideas,  which 
h<  himself  holds  up  as  the  upset- 
ting force  ?  However,  let  this  pass 
for  the  moment ;  let  us  suppose 
that  Parliament  will  be  willing  to 


transfer  the  endowments,  and  that 
thereby  it  will  acquire  some  power 
of  controlling  the  movement.  The 
difficulty  will  be  little  diminished, 
we  fear,  by  this  supposition. 
Whom  is  the  Parliament  to  give 
the  endowments  to  ?  What  will  be 
the  organised  body  which  it  will 
accept  as  the  new  Church?  It 
may,  in  the  first  place,  require  the 
Anglicans,  before  the  disestablish- 
ment is  completed,  to  constitute  for 
themselves  independently  the  new 
organisation  under  which  they  will 
thenceforward  live.  Under  that 
hypothesis  every  difficulty  which 
we  have  enumerated  will  present 
itself  in  full  force ;  and  probabil- 
ity, in  our  opinion,  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  two  or 
three  Churches  will  report  them- 
selves to  Parliament  as  true  suc- 
cessors of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  legitimate  heirs  of  its  endow- 
ments. What  will  Dean  Alford 
say  and  do  in  such  a  case  1  Or, 
secondly,  Parliament  may  itself 
take  the  work  in  hand,  and  nomi- 
nate a  mixed  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  the  constitu- 
tion, the  legislature,  and  the  exe- 
cutive, the  creed  and  the  disci- 
pline, of  the  new  Church.  Can 
any  sane  man  suppose  that  such  a 
constitution  would  meet,  we  will 
not  say  with  universal,  but  with 
general,  acceptance  from  the  Angli- 
cans? Does  any  man  dream  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  com- 
mission constructing  a  Church 
which  will  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  High  -  Churchmen  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  comprehensive 
and  Broad- Church  tendencies  of 
Parliament  on  the  other  1  And 
can  any  one  fail  to  perceive  that 
such  a  body  would  be  essentially 
a  State  Church,  as  truly  built  on 
an  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  old 
one,  exposed  to  the  same  objec- 
tions, open  to  the  same  incessant 
attacks,  and  incomparably  weaker, 
because  there  would  be  an  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction  between  its 
idea  and  the  actual  fact  ?  In  con- 
ception, it  would  be  a  free  and 
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voluntary  Church ;  in  fact,  it  would 
be  a  Church  governed  by  a  con- 
stitution which  had  been  enacted 
for  it  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
whom  so  many  Churchmen  take  a 
delight  in  reviling. 

In  the  face  of  such  difficulties, 
what  becomes  of  the  pleasant  vi- 
sion of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  of 
"  the  outward  semblance  of  things, 
which  is  to  remain  much  the  same 
as  now ; "  of  "  the  rector  and  the 
vicar  and  the  parish,"  and  all  that 
framework  which  is  called  the 
Church  of  England]  Is  it  not 
strange  that  a  writer  who  has  the 
Church  of  the  Future  for  his  ambi- 
tious theme,  should  not  discuss  a 
single  one  of  these  matters — mat- 
ters on  which  the  form,  the  sub- 
stance, every  part  and  every  stone  of 
the  new  building,  entirely  depend  1 
Dean  Alford  is  very  severe  on 
those  who  look  forward  to  dis- 
establishment with  dismay ;  he  has 
an  unfailing  supply  of  hard  words 
to  launch  against  them.  Defenders 
of  "  chimerical  theories  and  obso- 
lete precedents,"  "  fighters  of  the 
inevitable/'  "a  mob  of  writers 
whose  only  power  consists  in 
strength  of  words,"  "  persons  who 
find  their  account  in  parrying  the 
logic  of  principle  by  allegations  of 
difficulty  in  detail,"  men  who  use  for 
a  weapon  "  a  studious  mystification 
of  the  great  subject  at  issue  by  fal- 
lacies, which,  if  they  do  not  see 
through,  they  are  not  fit  to  handle 
it  at  all."  Verily  the  utterer  of  such 
epithets  must  have  a  delightful 
consciousness  of  dwelling  in  the 
light  and  air,  and  of  possessing  an 
equally  delightful  superiority  over 
his  less  enlightened  brethren.  We 
will  not  bring  against  the  Dean 
the  counter-charge  of  being  mysti- 
fied by  fallacies;  but  we  submit,  in 
all  humility,  that  to  give  some  no- 
tion of  who  are  to  make  the  Church 
of  the  Future  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  fitness  to  handle  it ;  and  that  a 
writer  who  takes  for  his  start- 
ing-point the  dissolution  of  every 
link,  every  relation,  which  unites 
men  together  in  a  common  society, 


and  abjures  every  kind  of  interfer- 
ence of  the  State  with  the  Church, 
is  called  upon  to  give  some  ex- 
planation how  many  millions  of 
dissevered  units  are  to  set  to  work 
to  obtain  any  form  of  organisation. 
On  this  central  point  Dean  Alford 
says  nothing ;  he  hints  that  it  will 
take  years  to  discover  it.  Mean- 
while, so  long  as  this  determining 
factor  remains  dark,  Dean  Alford' s 
essay  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  an  exhortation  to  acquiesce  in 
the  inevitable;  of  what  that  in- 
evitable is  to  be,  he  does  not  give 
us  the  faintest  glimpse. 

But  we  cannot  pass  over  without 
notice  an  elaborate  argument,  which 
we  cannot  help  thinking  was  the 
leading  motive  which  induced  Dean 
Alford  to  write  this  essay.  The 
assertion  that  "  the  State,  in  separ- 
ating off  the  Church,  abandons  her 
profession  of  religion,  and  thereby 
ceases  to  be  Christian,"  provokes  at 
once  his  anger  and  his  contempt.  It 
is  for  him  "  a  fallacy  little  credit- 
able to  our  intelligence."  He  springs 
forward  to  oppose  it  with  a  passion- 
ate eagerness  and  a  sense  of  intel- 
lectual superiority  which  almost 
excite  a  smile.  "  At  the  first  ad- 
mission of  Jews  to  office,  the  State 
ceased,  in  the  formal  sense,  to  be 
Christian.  All  reality  of  the  pro- 
fession of  religion  by  the  State  has 
long  been  surrendered  here  in  Bri- 
tain. That  the  fiction  of  State- 
Anglicanism  continues  to  be  kept 
up  is  nothing  to  the  point.  The 
State  is  what  she  is,  not  what  she 
calls  herself."  The  Dean  here  places 
us  on  practical  ground,  and  practi- 
cally he  must  allow  us,  with  all  re- 
spect, to  call  his  assertion  practical 
nonsense.  Great  thinkers,  no  doubt, 
have  held  that  a  Christian  State 
implied  a  perfectly  Christian  Legis- 
lature, and  have  thought  that  the 
admission  of  non- Christian  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  infringed  upon, 
if  it  did  not  ruin,  the  ideal  of  a 
Christian  State.  But  this  is  a 
speculative  view,  separated  by  the 
hugest  of  chasms  from  the  practical 
world,  and  it  is  not  what  Dean 
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Alford  meant;  for  he  takes  liis 
stand  on  what  is,  and  not  on 
tho  ideal  of  what  ought  to  be. 
Again,  we  can  perfectly  under- 
stand how  Churchmen  should  re- 
coil from  the  thought  of  non-Chris- 
tians legislating  for  a  Christian 
Church ;  nay,  more,  we  feel  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  with  the  objection, 
and  we  hold  that  this  constitutes 
one  of  the  strongest  grounds  for 
devising  a  better  administration 
for  the  Church  of  England.  But 
th<3  Dean's  position  that  the  admis- 
sion of  a  single  Jew  has  caused 
the  State,  in  any  sense  whatever, 
to  cease  to  be  Christian,  is  some- 
thing radically  different  from 
either  of  these  two  feelings.  It 
stunds  apart :  it  is,  at  least  for  us, 
an  original  conception ;  and  to 
bear  it  out,  the  Dean  is  driven  to 
frame  a  definition  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  peculiarly  his 
own.  "  For  a  State  to  profess  a 
religion,"  says  he,  "  is  no  less  than 
this, — that  that  particular  faith 
and  worship  shall  be  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  shall  bind  all 
its  constituents."  This  last  clause, 
this  limitation,  that  a  State  pro- 
fesses a  religion  only  when  it 
compels  all  its  subjects  or  officials 
— for  we  are  not  certain  of  the 
meaning  he  attaches  to  the  word 
constituents — to  belong  to  it,  is 
Dr  Alford' s  own  specific  defini- 
tion ;  it  is  not  ours ;  it  is  no 
one  else's,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
Dean  Alford  is  at  liberty  to  adopt 
it.  if  he  thinks  proper;  and  then 
he  may  infer,  if  he  chooses,  that 
the  State  ceased  to  be  Christian 
when  a  Jew  was  admitted  to  Par- 
liament. We  and  the  rest  of  the 
w<  >rld  will  simply  say  that  his  defini- 
te >n  is  not  ours,  and  that  even  after 
the  admission  of  the  Jew  there  is 
plenty  of  proof  to  show  that  the 
State  of  England  is  Christian. 
The  Sovereign  must  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  so  must  also  some  of 
the  greatest  officers  of  the  State. 
A  large  number  of  persons  have 
seats  and  votes  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  solely  be- 


cause they  are  Christian.  The 
whole  land  has  been  divided 
out  into  parishes,  and  in  each 
parish  a  minister  of  religion  is 
placed  by  the  law  and  in  the  name 
of  the  State.  These  facts  demon- 
strate to  the  understandings  of 
most  men  that  the  State  is  Chris- 
tian, precisely  because  there  is  a 
Church  of  England;  and  however 
much  Dean  Alford  may  define 
away  the  Christian  character  of 
the  State,  they  will  continue  to 
make  all  men  believe  that  England 
is  a  Christian  country  and  has  a 
Christian  State. 

But  how  will  the  case  be  if  dis- 
establishment is  carried  out  1  The 
State  will  then  know  nothing  about 
religion.  It  will  be  neutral,  and  in- 
different to  religionists  or  atheists. 
It  will  be  content  that  the  popula- 
tion shall  have  a  religion  or  none, 
as  events  may  decide.  The  sov- 
ereign may  become  a  Mormon  if  so 
minded.  The  progress  of  "  the  rea- 
son of  things  "  may  decide  that  all 
the  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
the  kingdom  shall  be  represented 
in  Parliament,  and  half  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  Moham- 
medan. The  Positive  philosophy 
may  become  dominant,  and  the 
young  throughout  the  majority  of 
schools  may  be  brought  up  in  the 
worship  of  humanity.  Such  a  State 
would  not  be  the  same  State  as  that 
which  has  formed  and  supports  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  such  a 
State  all  men  would  declare  to  have 
ceased  to  be  Christian.  But  they 
would  say  also,  that  a  great  change 
had  come  over  the  State  ;  and  that 
change  few  would  refuse  to  call  a 
revolution,  a  revolution  penetrat- 
ing even  to  the  very  vitals  of  the 
nation's  life. 

One  word  more  in  conclusion. 
Dean  Alford  is  not  the  only  man 
who  uses  this  "  grave  word  "  dises- 
tablishment without  any  serious  re- 
flection about  its  meaning :  a  far 
more  responsible  person  yet  than 
the  Dean  is  trifling  with  the  vast 
significance  involved  in  the  expres- 
sion. Mr  Gladstone  is  not  an  athe- 
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1st  nor  an  enemy  of  religion.  No 
one  would  think  for  an  instant  of 
accusing  Mm  of  a  desire  to  unchris- 
tianise  the  State,  or  to  set  up  what 
a  correspondent  of  the  '  Times ' 
rightly  calls  a  philosophical  intoler- 
ance of  all  religion.  We  readily 
give  him  credit  for  an  honest  wish 
to  correct  the  acknowledged  evils 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  to  remove 
the  anomaly  of  a  great  Protestant 
machinery  amongst  a  Catholic  pop- 
ulation. But  when  he  first  uttered 
the  word  disestablishment  in  Par- 
liament, he  far  transcended  the 
mere  rectifying  of  the  religious 
situation  of  Ireland.  He  thought 
of  the  Catholics  only;  he  did  not 
think  at  all  about  the  Protestants. 
In  a  recent  speech  at  Liverpool  he 
has  made  it  evident  that,  like  Dean 
Alford,  he  has  a  confused,  unex- 
plored, and  consequently  worthless, 
notion  that  the  Protestant  Church 
will  remain  the  same,  minus  only 
the  endowments  and  honorary  pri- 
vileges it  receives  from  the  State. 
He  has  no  conception  that  dises- 
tablishment will  strip  the  Irish 
Episcopalians  of  a  government  and 
a  legislature,  of  all  administrative 
and  judicial  machinery,  of  author- 
ised formularies  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship, of  every  kind  of  organisation. 
It  never  has  occurred  to  him  that 
he  is  extinguishing  them  as  a  so- 
ciety, and  he  has  never  felt  the 
responsibility  of  considering  what 
their  future  existence  is  to  be.  He 
seems  to  be  unconscious  that  he  is 
a  revolutionist  of  the  first  order. 
But  this  great  word,  which  he  uses, 
if  not  with  levity,  at  any  rate  with 
a  total  want  of  consideration,  is  a 
mine  which  will  blow  up  the  foun- 
dations of  modern  society  as  it  has 
existed  for  some  1500  years.  Such 
conduct  is  defensible  only  on  the 
supposition  that  Mr  Gladstone  is 
an  advocate,  on  principle,  of  volun- 
tary Churches.  But  the  people  of 
England,  in  so  serious  a  matter,  have 
the  right  to  demand  that,  if  this  is 
Mr  Gladstone's  principle,  he  should 
distinctly  proclaim  it.  To  adopt,  in 
the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons 


and  the  whole  country,  disestablish- 
ment as  the  pivot  of  his  policy 
without  knowing  that  it  means 
voluntary  Churches,  or  declaring  a 
preference  for  voluntary  Churches, 
is  strange  indeed  in  a  man  who 
expects,  by  means  of  this  policy, 
to  become  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  easy  sailing  to  talk  to 
his  South  Lancashire  constituents 
about  endowments  to  be  liberally 
left  to  the  disestablished  Church ; 
but  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  states- 
manship which  is  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  that  Church  is 
to  be?  He  may,  probably  will, 
propose  to  vest  these  funds  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  who  shall  pay 
them  over  to  the  Irish  Church 
when  it  has  reorganised  itself ;  but 
has  he  pictured  to  himself  clearly 
what  that  reorganisation  means  ] 
Has  he  asked  himself  what  he  him- 
self would  do  if  he  were  an  Irish 
Anglican  at  Dublin,  and  had  to 
propose  a  legislature  for  the  new 
society — a  liturgy,  a  form  of  wor- 
ship, a  process  of  electing  bishops, 
rules  of  obedience  of  clergy  to 
bishops  —  nay,  a  Christian  creed 
itself  ?  Does  he  expect  to  find  the 
rector,  who  is  now  bound  only  by 
the  law,  eager  to  place  himself 
under  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a 
bishop  ?  Does  he  believe  that  the 
clergy  of  any  party  will  be  very  quick 
in  settling  so  nice  a  question  ?  Does 
he  imagine  that  the  laity  will  be 
very  prompt  in  accepting  their  be- 
lief and  their  worship  from  priests 
in  the  place  of  the  law  1  May  not 
several  Churches  demand  of  his 
trustees  a  portion  of  their  funds  ? 
May  not  single  congregations  choose 
to  act  independently,  and  insist  on 
their  quota  of  the  endowments  1 
Will  Mr  Gladstone  be  prepared 
to  recognise  such  congregational 
Churches  1  and,  if  not,  upon  what 
principle  but  that  of  the  force  of 
the  State  can  he  repel  their  de- 
mand ?  We  hope  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone will  find  answers  to  these 
questions  ;  meanwhile,  we  see  no 
signs  of  their  having  been  foreseen 
and  studied. 
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IN  the  palmy  days  of  peaceful 
repose  that  Europe  enjoyed  when 
a  citizen  sovereign  reigned  in 
France,  the  affairs  of  Spain  had  the 
privilege  of  attracting  much  more 
attention  than  was  really  deserved 
by  a  country  which  can  only  just 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  great  Euro- 
pean family.  Those  were  the  days 
waen  foreign  legions  went  to  fight 
the  battles  of  an  interesting  young 
queen — when  "  News  from  Spain  " 
headed  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers, and  every  petty  insurrection 
found  attentive  observers  and  busy 
chroniclers.  The  events  of  1848 
put  an  end  to  this  by  giving  the 
world  affairs  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude on  which  to  bestow  its 
attention.  That  appetite  for  the 
incident  and  romance  of  war  which 
always  exists,  and  which  had  sought 
gratification  in  the  civil  conflicts 
of  Spain,  was  then  supplied  even 
to  satiety  by  strife  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  The  Peninsula  fell 
altogether  into  the  background; 
and  although  people  might  read  the 
accounts  of  barricades  in  Madrid,  or 
of  an  outbreak  in  the  provinces, 
with  about  as  much  interest  as  they 
would  feel  in  a  narrative  of  skir- 
mishes in  Montenegro  or  conflicts 
with  brigands  in  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  they  ceased  to  trouble 
themselves  about  the  men  or  things 
of  Spain.  Thus  it  happens  that  not 
re  any  persons  feel  competent  to  ap- 
preciate the  really  important  events, 
in  which  Europe  must  take  an  inte- 
rest, now  passing  in  that  country. 
We  have  been  accustomed  for  years 
past  to  hear  Spanish  refugees  pre- 
dict great  changes  as  inevitably 
destined  to  occur  in  a  land  which 
his  endured  much  for  loyalty's 
suke,  but  of  whose  people  misgov- 
ernment  has  succeeded  in  changing 
the  very  nature.  Who,  more  than 
the  chivalrous  Spaniard,  was  devot- 
ed to  his  sovereign,  and  ready  to  lay 
down  life  to  maintain  his  rights'? 


All  men  living  who  had  left  school 
when  Ferdinand  VII.  died  will 
remember  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  youth  of  Spain  took  the 
field  in  defence  of  the  infant 
Queen,  the  innocent  Isabel.  With 
that  name  were  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated those  constitutional  liberties 
for  which  Biego  fought  and  suf- 
fered. The  Spaniard  was  willing 
enough  to  fight  for  his  Queen, 
pledged  to  support  that  constitu- 
tion which  he  linked  with  her 
name  in  his  battle-cry.  He  was 
sick  of  bigotry  and  absolutism,  and 
thirsted  for  the  free  parliamentary 
government  under  which  he  beheld 
England  happy  and  prosperous, 
and  for  the  liberties  which  even 
France  then  enjoyed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  she  ever  did  before  or 
since  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
With  this  object  in  view,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  showed  himself 
ready  in  self-sacrifice.  To  attain 
it  he  spared  neither  his  blood  nor 
his  substance ;  and  when  this  latter 
was  exhausted,  he  even  incurred 
debts  which  he  has  not  always 
been  very  punctual  in  paying. 
When  at  last  victory  declared  her- 
self in  his  favour,  he  looked  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  had  willingly 
made  such  heavy  sacrifices.  In 
vain  did  he  look  and  wait.  The 
promised  liberties  were  grudgingly 
accorded.  If  he  enjoyed  them  for 
a  brief  space  under  an  Espartero, 
he  beheld  them  on  the  morrow 
wrenched  from  him  by  the  tyranny 
of  a  Narvaez.  And  where  was  the 
young  Queen  in  whose  name  so 
much  had  been  promised  him,  but 
by  whose  Government  those  pro- 
mises were  now  so  ill  kept  ?  Pros- 
trate before  the  image  of  a  saint, 
adorning  with  costly  jewels  the 
wooden  charms  of  the  virgin  of 
Atocha,  closeted  with  her  confessor, 
or  even  worse  employed.  His  re- 
monstrances reached  her  not,  his 
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just  demands  were  unheard — he  was 
trampled  under  foot  by  insolent 
priests  and  military  adventurers; 
and  if  he  turned,  as  a  worm  might 
have  done,  under  such  oppression, 
there  was  the  dungeon  and  the 
Philippines  and  the  firing -party, 
the  worst  of  them  hardly  meeting 
the  deserts  of  the  malcontent  and 
rebel. 

To  those  few  persons  out  of  Spain 
who  have  maintained  their  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and 
have  more  or  less  observed  its 
vicissitudes,  it  appears  quite  certain 
that  if  Isabella  has  lost  her  crown, 
and  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  her 
dynasty,  she  owes  it  mainly  to 
herself.  She  is  not  one  of  those 
feeble  feminine  natures  which  are 
unable  to  confront  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  royalty,  and  which,  by 
their  inherent  weaknesses,  fall  un- 
der the  control  of  an  ambitious 
minister  or  a  wily  court  favourite. 
She  is  a  burly  woman  with  a  harsh 
voice,  a  good  share  of  physical 
courage,  considerable  shrewdness, 
and  great  tenacity-  of  purpose. 
There  was  no  reason,  except  the 
innate  vices  of  her  race,  why  she 
should  not  have  made  a  very  excel- 
lent queen  just  as  well  as  a  very 
bad  one.  No  minister  would  have 
dared  to  thwart  or  constrain  her  if 
she  had  kept  up  a  good  understand- 
ing with  her  people,  and  let  them 
feel  that  she  was  with  them,  not 
against  them.  She  had  very  little 
to  do  in  order  to  make  herself  so 
beloved  that,  whenever  she  issued 
from  her  palace,  the  people  would 
have  pressed  upon  her  passage  with 
joyous  acclamations,  and  have  been 
ready  to  unharness  her  horses  and 
harness  themselves  in  their  stead. 
She  chose  the  other  course.  It  was 
probably  partly  due  to  the  want  of 
good  early  training  that  she  went 
astray  as  she  did.  Her  mother,  the 
Neapolitan  Christina,  was  far  too 
much  engrossed  by  her  second  hus- 
band, and  by  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  for  her  numerous  second 
progeny,  to  do  justice  to  her  eldest- 
born  daughter,  who  was  to  be  Queen 


of  Spain.  When  Christina  was 
driven  from  Spain  in  1840,  and 
Espartero  assumed  the  regency, 
proper  persons  were  placed  around 
the  youthful  Sovereign,  and  it  was 
sought  to  educate  her  so  as  to  render 
her  worthy  of  a  throne.  But  that 
state  of  things  lasted  too  short  a 
time  to  produce  lasting  results.  At 
a  very  early  age  Isabella  betrayed 
evil  tendencies  and  a  perverted 
moral  sense.  Many  will  remember 
how  she  one  day  charged  her  Prime 
Minister,  Olozaga,  the  best  orator 
and  one  of  the  most  honest  public 
men  Spain  possesses,  with  having 
forced  her  will  and  used  actual  man- 
ual violence  to  obtain  her  signature 
to  an  important  paper.  The  charge 
against  a  man  of  Olozaga' s  reputa- 
tion was  in  reality  absurd;  his 
enemies  alone  feigned  to  believe  it 
well  founded.  The  calumniated 
Minister  defended  himself  elo- 
quently against  such  terrible  odds. 
But  what  could  he  do,  consistent- 
ly with  the  profound  reverence 
which  at  that  time  every  Spaniard 
professed  for  the  Sovereign,  against 
a  young  girl,  whose  very  age  seemed 
to  preclude  the  perversity  of  which 
she  was  not  long  in  giving  un- 
mistakable signs  1  Olozaga  with- 
drew from  the  unequal  conflict, 
none  the  less  respected  by  those 
who  saw  through  the  base  intrigue 
of  which  he  was  victim,  but 
nevertheless  damaged  and  deeply 
wounded,  and  for  ever  estranged 
from  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he 
previously  with  joy  devoted  his 
talents  and  his  toil.  He  may  be 
acquitted  of  persistent  vindictive- 
ness  towards  a  young  and  mis- 
guided woman,  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  conviction  of  her 
unworthiness  then  forced  upon  his 
mind  was  deep  and  ineffaceable. 
Subsequent  changes  again  brought 
him  into  office,  and  when  the 
Liberal  party  regained  power  he  was 
for  some  time  ambassador  at  Paris  ; 
but  the  offence  he  had  received 
was  of  a  kind  that  a  Spaniard  was 
unlikely  ever  wholly  to  forget  or 
forgive.  If  his  animosity  slum- 
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bend  for  a  while,  it  was  revived 
and  increased  when  he  beheld  his 
country  ruined  and  dishonoured  by 
her  for  whom  it  had  made  enor- 
mous sacrifices.  And  the  day  came 
when  he  could  combine  his  duty  to 
Spain  with  the  gratification  of  a 
more  personal  feeling.  Although 
his  name  has  been  little  before  the 
public  of  late,  and  although  he  for 
some  time  has  lived  in  retirement 
in  France,  Olozaga  has  been  the 
master-spirit  and  prime  promoter 
of  the  Spanish  Kevolution.  He 
himself  must  wonder  how  early  it 
has  been  brought  about.  Mere  in- 
surrections of  the  old  stamp  have 
been  easily  enough  got  up,  but  then 
they  were  directed  against  a  cab- 
inet, not  against  the  Queen.  One 
set  of  political  schemers  drove  out 
another  set,  assumed  power  with 
loud  professions  of  purity  and  dis- 
interestedness, and  soon  showed 
themselves  no  better  than  their  pre- 
decessors. As  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves say,  they  were  the  same  dogs 
with  different  collars.  To  get  the 
various  political  parties — the  Mod- 
erates and  the  Progresistas,  and  the 
more  advanced  party  which  lately 
has  gathered  strength  and  become 
known  as  the  Democrats — to  unite 
sincerely  for  one  common  object, 
and  that  object  the  deposition  of 
the  Queen  and  the  expulsion  of  her 
dynasty,  was  a  task  that  would  have 
appeared  hopeless  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Olozaga  was  the  first  man  in 
Spain  of  any  mark  who  openly  pro- 
fessed himself  anti  -  dynastic,  and 
threw  out,  perhaps  as  a  feeler,  the 
idea  of  a  union  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal under  the  King  of  the  smaller 
country.  His  followers  at  first  were 
few,  but  they  increased  with  a  rapid- 
ity explicable  only  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Queen  and  by  the  reaction- 
ary tendencies  of  her  Government. 
The  Spaniards  felt  themselves  de- 
graded by  her  rule.  They  saw  the 
last,  shreds  of  their  liberties  wrench- 
ed from  them,  the  exchequer  drained 
by  royal  extravagance  and  minis- 
terial greed,  corruption  rampant  in 
high  places,  the  lower  classes  sunk 
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in  misery,  the  press  tyrannically 
silenced,  the  prisons  full,  the  best 
and  most  honourable  men  in  the 
country  driven  into  exile  or  de- 
ported to  the  colonies.  From  the 
strife  of  parties  and  the  bloodshed 
to  which  it  led,  they  could  antici- 
pate no  good  result  to  the  nation. 
Each  successive  revolt  left  things 
where  they  were  before.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  Madrid  Prado  were  awak- 
ened by  the  discharges  of  firing- 
parties,  and  then  all  was  over  until 
next  time.  And  let  it  be  noted 
that  in  such  cases  the  victims 
were  not  the  instigators  but  the 
tools.  One  never  heard  of  the 
chiefs  being  caught  and  executed. 
Once  only  did  that  occur,  in  the 
case  of  the  gallant  Leon,  to  whom 
Espartero  showed  no  mercy  when 
he  rose  in  rebellion  against  his 
regency.  Leon  had  earned  his 
doom  far  less  than  numbers  of  his 
rank  who  since  have  escaped  scot- 
free  ;  but  still  he  had  earned  it. 
But  what  an  outcry  his  death  caused 
against  Espartero,  who  certainly, 
whether  before  or  since,  never 
showed  himself  a  cruel  man,  and 
who  doubtless  then  thought  sever- 
ity to  be  his  duty!  Since  then, 
those  who  have  suffered  have  invari- 
ably been  men  of  little  consequence 
and  of  low  military  rank — sergeants, 
subalterns,  here  and  there  a  captain 
or  a  major.  A  most  painful  and 
cruel  case  was  that  of  Major  Es- 
pinosa,  whose  execution  was  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  O'DonnelFs  last 
Government.  The  greatest  interest 
was  felt  in  the  unfortunate  officer, 
and  the  strongest  efforts  made  to 
save  him.  His  young  wife  and  in- 
fant children  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  Queen  and  sued  for 
mercy.  Foreign  Ministers  in  Ma- 
drid were  appealed  to  for  their  in- 
tercession, but  all  was  in  vain.  In 
the  foreign  press  an  attempt  was 
lately  made  to  cast  the  odium  of 
the  barbarous  act  upon  the  Queen, 
but  that  is  not  justified  by  facts. 
It  was  O'Donnell  who  declared  that 
if  Espinosa's  life  were  spared  he 
2Q 
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would  instantly  resign.  Soon  after- 
wards O'Donnell,  who  figured  in 
the  insurrection  that  cost  Leon  his 
life,  and  who  rose  against  the 
Queen's  Government  in  1854  at 
the  head  of  Dulce's  cavalry,  died  in 
his  bed,  laden  with  such  honours 
as  a  queen  could  bestow  who  ha- 
bitually lavished  them  on  boudoir 
favourites.  His  stars,  crosses,  and 
ribbons  would  have  filled  a  wheel- 
barrow ;  and  he  bequeathed  to  his 
nephew — for  he  left  no  son — the 
high-sounding  but  not  very  hardly- 
won  titles  of  Count  of  Lucena  and 
Duke  of  Tetuan.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Queen  in 
the  manifesto  of  the  Revolution 
is  that  of  conferring  titles  un- 
worthily and  improperly,  whilst 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  of  the  movement  who 
is  not  Duke,  Marquis,  or  Count,  by 
creation  within  the  last  few  years. 
They,  however,  are  by  no  means 
the  least  worthy  of  the  be-titled. 
The  notorious  Marfori,  Intendant 
of  the  Palace,  Isabella's  latest  fa- 
vourite, and  the  last  minion  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  was  recently  raised 
to  the  Spanish  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Marquis  of  Loja.  He  and  the 
equally-notorious  Claret,  Archbish- 
op of  Cuba  and  confessor  of  the 
Queen,  seem  to  have  been  her  chief 
comforters  and  counsellors  during 
the  crisis  she  passed  through  in 
September  last.  The  counsels  of 
the  one,  the  presence  of  the  other, 
most  probably  contributed  to  her 
fall,  hardly  evitable  even  without 
those  sinister  influences.  When  her 
crown  was  menaced,  the  Queen's 
place  was  obviously  in  her  capital. 
"  Your  Majesty  may  safely  come," 
telegraphed  Concha,  the  Minister 
who,  for  a  few  days,  after  the  flight 
of  Gonzales  Bravo  and  his  accom- 
plices, concentrated  in  his  person 
such  government  as  the  country 
still  possessed,  when  Cadiz,  Seville, 
and  many  lesser  towns  had  declared 
the  Queen  deposed,  and  the  whole 
navy,  insurgent,  bore  from  port 
to  port  the  banner  of  revolt ; — 


"your  Majesty  may  safely  come, 
but  without  Jier  Intendant."  The 
same  message  was  sent  verbally, 
but  always  in  the  most  guarded 
and  respectful  terms.  That  inge- 
nious and  fortunate  financier,  Don 
Jose"  Salamanca,  also  one  of  the 
new  titulos  de  Castilla,  was  de- 
puted to  entreat  the  Queen  to  re- 
pair to  Madrid  without  the  obnoxi- 
ous Marfori.  As  the  story  goes, 
Salamanca  narrowly  escaped  per- 
sonal chastisement  at  the  hands  of 
his  infuriated  Sovereign.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  language  he  heard 
upon  the  occasion  was  strong.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  when  Concha 
implored  the  Queen  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias,and  gave  her  hopes  that  the  dy- 
nasty might  then  be  saved,  it  was 
Father  Claret  and  Marquis  Marfori 
who  urged  her  to  refuse.  The  in- 
fluence they  exercised  at  that  su- 
preme moment  has  been  spoken  of 
as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain.  But  this  is  going 
too  far.  That  to  such  favourites 
and  advisers  as  Marfori  and  Claret 
should  be  attributed  the  downfall 
of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain  is  mani- 
fest to  all  who  are  even  superficially 
acquainted  with  the  chronicles  of 
the  Spanish  Court  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  But  in  this  partic- 
ular instance  it  was  out  of  their 
power  either  to  save  or  spoil  the 
cause.  The  fiat  had  gone  forth — 
the  decree  of  a  whole  nation  smart- 
ing under  every  species  of  oppres- 
sion and  ill  usage,  and  stung  to  the 
very  quick  in  their  feelings  of  na- 
tional pride  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  Queen's  misconduct.  The 
Spanish  Revolution  of  1868  has 
truly  been  styled  the  Revolution  of 
Disgust.  Were  it  possible  to  go 
into  such  a  subject  in  these  pages, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  to  what 
a  degree,  and  how  justly,  that  feel- 
ing had  been  aroused  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Spanish  people  by  a  long 
course  of  the  most  shameless  pro- 
fligacy. 

However  perverse  the  nature  and 
impulses  of  the  Spanish  Queen  may 
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0  iginally  have  been,  her  conduct 
and  her  fate  might  have  been  very 
different  had  she  been  well  married. 
£"cme  know  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  present  day  what   an 
influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
husband  of  a  queen  may  exercise 
upon  her  reign.    Had  Isabella  been 
e.irly  united  to  a  prince  of  high 
principle  and  firm  character,  whom 
she  could  have  respected  as  well  as 
loved,   her  fate   might  have  been 
different.        Those    who    brought 
about  the  union  to  which  she  was 
C3ndemned  have  indeed  much  to 
answer  for.     The  evil  they  did  in 
tneir  day  has  recoiled  upon  their 
own  heads.    The  prime  promoter  of 
that  miserable  marriage,  to  which, 
more  than  to  anything  else,  may  be 
traced  the  disaster  that  has  over- 
taken the  Queen  and  her  dynasty, 
has  long  since  been   taken  away 
from  this  world,  and  so  spared  the 
pain  of  witnessing  the  defeat  of  his 
ambitious  projects,  and  the  utter 
rain    they    have    brought    about. 

1  [is  Minister,  who  still  lives,  can 
hardly  look  back  with  much  satis- 
faction upon  the  intrigue  of  which 
the  success  gave  him  the  right  of 
scaling  his  letters  with  the  collar  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.      But  for  the 
famous   Spanish  marriages  which 
the  wily  Sovereign  and  too   com- 
pliant Minister  brought  about  in 
1846,   there  might  have  been   no 
Spanish  Revolution  in  1868.    Any- 
thing more  flagitious  than  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  plot  can  hardly 
te  found   on  record,   at  least  in 
r  lodern  history.     To  pave  the  way 
for  a  French  prince  or  his  children 
to  ascend  the  Spanish  throne,  the 
Queen  was  sacrificed  to  a  man  in 
every  way  unsuitable — unfit  to  be 
8    husband,   unfit  to   be    a   king. 
'"Paquita"  (Fanny)  she  had  been 
vont  to  call  her  cousin,  imitating 
t  he  treble  tones  which  contrast  so 
strongly  with  her  own  rather  hoarse 
accents.     From  the  first  there  was 
disunion  and  misery  in  the  house- 
hold.    What  followed  cannot  well 
liere  be  told.     The  result  we  have 
I  efore  us.    The  Queen  is  expelled ; 


but  the  prince,  with  a  view  to 
whose  rise  she  was  matrimonially 
sacrificed,  has  been  unable,  during 
twenty  years'  residence  in  Spain, 
to  make  himself  a  single  partisan, 
and  has  no  more  chance  of  the  for- 
feited crown  than  he  would  have 
had  if  the  Queen  had  retained  it 
and  her  four  children  lived.  From 
the  very  first  there  was  against  him 
a  prejudice  amounting  almost  to 
hatred;  and  although  his  inoffen- 
sive character  may  have  caused  this 
feeling  to  die  out,  it  has  never  been 
exchanged  for  goodwill,  and  can 
only  be  said  to  have  subsided  into 
a  proud  contempt.  The  Spaniards, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  individ- 
ually daring,  and  who  prize  bravery 
and  liberality  beyond  all  other 
qualities,  impute  to  him  timidity 
and  parsimony,  and  are  pitiless 
in  their  condemnation  of  these 
faults.  They  think  it  mean  of  him 
to  sell  his  olives  and  oranges  ;  and 
they  will  tell  you  in  Seville,  with  a 
sneer,  what  haste  he  showed  to  get 
on  board  ship  when  Portal  and  a 
battalion  rose,  although  their  insur- 
rection was  no  more  directed  against 
Montpensier  and  his  family  than 
against  any  potentate  at  the  anti- 
podes. The  Duke  is  reputed  a  very 
estimable  man  ;  he  has  refrained 
from  political  intermeddling,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  Infanta,  his 
wife,  have  ever  given  cause  for 
scandal.  But  instead  of  the  qual- 
ities the  Spaniards  love,  he  is 
charged  with  the  defects  they  parti- 
cularly dislike,  and  he  has  neither 
popularity  nor  prestige.  He  is  not 
detested  as  he  was  before  he  was 
known,  when  he  was  first  thrust 
upon  the  nation  as  a  husband  for 
one  of  its  princesses,  and  when,  if  a 
lazy  or  timid  bull  was  turned  into 
the  arena,  the  excited  spectators 
would  demand  its  removal  by  cries 
of  Fuera  Monpenseer  !  but  he  cer- 
tainly has  no  more  chance  of  the 
throne  than  the  infant  Prince  of 
Asturias,  or  the  long-exiled  descen- 
dants of  Don  Carlos. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  seek 
the  origin  of  the  conspiracy  that 
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terminated  in   the  Revolution   of 
1868.     Its  causes  are  patent  to  the 
world,  but  how  was  its  first  mesh 
woven  ?    It  may  probably  be  traced 
to  a  meeting  of  Olozaga  and  Gen- 
eral Dulce.    In  many  respects  those 
two  men  are  a  perfect  contrast,  but 
they  have  long  been  bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  an  old  and  intimate 
friendship.     Dulce  is  a  dry  taci- 
turn man  of  action — Olozaga  is  the 
fluent  speaker  and  the  wary  diplo- 
matist ;  the  former  is  first-rate  in 
the  field,  where  his  courage  and  cool- 
ness have  repeatedly  been  proved — 
the  latter,  cautious,  patient,  and  of 
excellent  counsel  in  the  Cabinet, 
has  rarely  been  taken    at    fault. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  men 
is  as  dissimilar  as  their  natures. 
Dulce,  who  has  long  had  indifferent 
health,  is  meagre,  bilious,  sallow — 
looking  the   soldier,  but  also  the 
conspirator.     To  most  people  his 
aspect  would  recall  the  well-known 
line,  "  Yon  Casca  hath  a  lean  and 
hungry  look."      Olozaga,   on  the 
contrary,  is  portly,  rubicund,  unc- 
tuous, with  remarkable  dark  eyes 
and  a  genial  manner.      The  two 
men  must  be  nearly  the  same  age 
— sixty,  or  thereabouts — but  both 
would  look  younger  than  they  are 
were  it  not  for  Dulce's  ill  health 
and  for  Olozaga's  family  afflictions. 
About  two  years  ago  the  latter  lost 
an  only  daughter,  the  joy  and  delight 
of  his  widowed  heart — a  creature 
in  the  prime   of  youth,  of  great 
beauty,  and  very  recently  married. 
This  was  a  crushing  grief,  and  his 
despair  was  such  as  to  alarm  his 
friends,  who  feared  lest  he  should 
destroy  himself.     In  their  anxiety 
they  purloined  his  razors,  and  his 
beard    grew — white    from    sorrow 
rather    than     from     years.       He 
sought  relief  in  travel  —  he  was 
already   a  political  refugee  —  and 
fell  in  with  his  old  friend  Dulce, 
lately  returned  from  the  lucrative 
post  of  Captain-General  of   Cuba, 
and  who  had  brought  home  with 
him  a  wife  he  had  there  married, 
possessed  of  enormous  wealth.     At 
his  age  this  sudden  affluence  might 


have  weaned  many  men  from  con- 
spiracy, and  have  induced  them  to 
take  their  ease  and  abandon  politi- 
cal struggles.     It  was  not  so  with 
Dulce — any  more  than  it  has  been 
with   Prim — and  the  two  friends 
soon  understood  each  other,  and 
agreed    upon    a   plan    of    action. 
Dulce  returned  to  Spain  and  began 
to  seek,  amongst  the  more  influen- 
tial officers  of  the  army,  men  who 
would  be  likely  to  join  in  the  plot, 
and  to  act  when  the  day  should 
come.     Amongst  others  he  made 
overtures  to  a  colonel  who  chanced 
to  be  a  friend  and  devoted  adherent 
of  Serrano,  the  Queen's  early  fa- 
vourite, now  Field-Marshal  in  the 
Spanish   army,   and  Duke    de    la 
Torre.     The   colonel  told  Serrano 
in   strict  confidence  the  proposal 
that  had  been  made  him,  and  the 
acquiescent  manner  in   which  he 
had  received  it,  adding,  however, 
that  if  he,  Serrano,  disapproved, 
he    was   determined  to  withdraw 
from  all  participation  in  the  pro- 
jected enterprise.     Serrano,  on  the 
contrary,   said  that  he  had  done 
well,   and  bade  him  carefully  to 
guard  the    secret.      Then,    betak- 
ing  himself  to   Dulce,   he    asked 
why  he  had  not  trusted  him,  his 
old  friend,  companion-in-arms,  and 
fellow-conspirator.    Whether  Dulce 
had,  for  any  reason,  doubted  Ser- 
rano's willingness  to  aid  the  plot, 
it  is  impossible  to    say ;  but  he 
answered  that  he  had  waited  until 
the  thing  should  be  more  advanced 
and   more   worthy  of    being  sub- 
mitted  to   his  superior   in   rank. 
Thenceforward  the  conspiracy  made 
rapid     progress.      If    Dulce    was 
trusted  by  the   army  as   a  brave 
and   stanch    commander,    Serrano 
was  beloved  by  his  military  sub- 
ordinates, as  he  always  has  been 
by  nearly  all  who  knew  him.     He 
is  one  of  those  men  whose  charm 
of  manner  wins  all  hearts.     The 
scheme,  originated  by  two  or  three, 
soon  reckoned  innumerable  adher- 
ents.    Indeed  the  hatred  of  such 
Governments  as  those  of  Narvaez 
and  Gonzales  Bravo,  coupled  with 
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the  shame  felt  by  the  nation  at  the 
iniquities  of  the  Court,  had  long 
been  breeding  malcontents  who 
were  ripe  to  become  conspirators. 
The  plot  was  deeply  laid  and  well 
organised,  and  the  secret  was  ad- 
mirably kept.  The  important  ele- 
i  lent  of  the  navy  was  introduced, 
Tvhich  had  never  figured  in  any 
previous  insurrection.  So  complete 
was  the  adhesion  of  that  service  to 
the  plan  for  expelling  the  dynasty 
and  making  Spain  mistress  of  her 
own  destinies,  that  even  the  squad- 
rons in  distant  waters — at  the  An- 
tilles and  the  Philippines  —  were 
ready  to  take  share  in  the  move- 
ment. It  has  not  been  shown 
whether  the  Government  ever  sus- 
pected the  navy,  although  the  re- 
markable affability  shown  by  the 
Queen  to  one  of  the  captains  who 
were  to  open  the  ball  gave  grounds 
for  a  suspicion  that  she  did;  but 
it  is  certain  that  she  and  her  evil 
counsellors  felt  that  the  ground 
was  mined  beneath  their  feet,  and 
that  they  were  enveloped  in  the 
coil  of  a  vast  conspiracy,  against 
which  they  were  as  powerless  ef- 
fectually to  struggle  as  were  Lao- 
coon  and  his  sons  in  the  folds  of 
the  serpents.  The  Queen,  with 
that  careful  foresight  which  has 
rarely  been  wanting  in  those  mem- 
bers of  her  family  who  have  found 
themselves  in  the  like  circum- 
stances, remitted  large  sums  to 
foreign  countries,  and  will  possess, 
in  her  exile,  abundant  means  to 
maintain  a  princely  state.  Could 
Gonzales  Bravo  have  grasped  the 
threads  of  the  conspiracy,  and  have 
found  power  wherewith  to  crush  it, 
nobody  who  knows  his  character 
and  past  career  will  suppose  that  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  doing  so, 
even  though  it  had  involved  the 
shedding  of  much  blood.  Some 
information  he  is  known  to  have 
( >btained,  since  he  went  the  length 
of  arresting  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  generals, 
and  of  either  transporting  them 
to  the  Canaries  or  assigning  them 
residences  in  garrison  towns  in 


Spain,  from  which  they  were  not 
allowed  to  move.  Had  Narvaez 
been  alive  to  aid  him,  he  might 
have  struck  a  yet  bolder  stroke; 
but  that  bloody  persecutor  and 
reckless  slayer  of  innocents  had 
gone  to  his  account,  and  the  mili- 
tary element  was  wanting  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  arrest  of  the  generals 
had  the  effect  of  retarding  the  in- 
surrection a  little,  but  never  for  a 
moment  did  it  cause  the  idea  of  it 
to  be  abandoned.  Its  ramifications 
were  too  extensive,  and  the  need 
was  too  urgent  to  rid  the  country 
of  the  incubus  of  tyranny  and  dis- 
gust under  which  it  groaned.  It 
seemed  as  if,  even  without  chiefs, 
the  event  must  have  come  to  pass 
by  a  spontaneous  rising  of  the  na- 
tion. But  the  obstinacy  with 
which  three  generals  of  Absolu- 
tist tendencies  —  Pavia,  Pezuela, 
Calonge  —  stood  up  to  the  last 
for  a  doomed  cause,  has  proved 
that,  without  efficient  and  sagacious 
leading,  the  Revolution  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  crushed  for  the 
time,  although  even  then  there 
would  have  been  a  complete  cer- 
tainty of  the  attempt  being  more 
successfully  renewed  at  an  early 
day.  As  it  was,  nothing  failed;  and 
nobody  broke  down,  except  Dulce, 
whose  determined  spirit  was  ob- 
liged to  yield  to  the  exigencies  of 
an  enfeebled  frame,  and  whom 
sickness  held  chafing  on  a  bed 
of  pain  whilst  his  comrades'  light 
craft  bore  them  swiftly  over  the 
ocean  to  the  port  whither  Prim 
had  preceded  them.  Strange,  in- 
deed, must  have  been  the  awakening 
of  fair  and  dainty  Cadiz — the  Silver 
Cup,  as  its  inhabitants  fondly  call 
it  by  reason  of  its  brightness  and 
cleanliness — at  dawn  on  that  Sep- 
tember morning,  when,  startled  by 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  it  beheld 
an  imposing  line  of  men-of-war  ar- 
ranged before  its  houses,  and  saw 
the  bunting  run  up  and  the  men 
cheer  and  the  cannon  vomit  flames 
to  celebrate  the  deposition  of  an 
execrated  dynasty,  and  the  inau- 
guration, it  is  hoped,  of  a  new 
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and  more  prosperous  era  for  Spain. 
Eyewitnesses  have  described  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  that 
cradle  of  Spanish  liberties,  when, 
the  garrison  having  joined  the 
movement  and  the  few  dissentients 
been  silenced,  Prim  landed  and 
showed  himself  in  their  streets. 
The  men  thronged  upon  him  to 
hug  him  and  grasp  his  hand,  and 
the  women  to  kiss  him  ;  and  those 
who  know  what  manner  of  women 
the  Gaditanas  are,  with  their  Arab 
eyes,  their  swimming  grace,  and 
unspeakable  fascination,  will  not 
consider  that  Don  Juan  Prim  was 
upon  that  day  greatly  to  be  pitied. 
His  name  had  been  for  so  many 
years  a  familiar  sound  in  Spain — 
for  he  was  a  mere  lad  when  he  first 
took  arms,  in  1834,  as  a  private 
musketeer,  or  rather  as  a  cadet 
(what  the  Spaniards  call  a  soldado 
distinguido\  in  a  free  corps  known 
as  the  Volunteers  of  Isabella  II. — 
that  most  of  the  people  of  Cadiz, 
at  least  of  the  lower  orders,  had 
learned  to  think  of  him  as  an  old 
man,  and  expected  to  see  a  scarred, 
weather-beaten,  and  grey -haired 
veteran.  But  Prim,  as  many  in 
England,  where  he  so  lately  resided, 
probably  know,  although  he  dates 
from  1814,  and  has  seen  a  deal  of 
hard  service,  and  been  wounded 
eight  or  ten  times,  has  preserved 
up  to  the  present  day  a  youthful 
appearance,  which  he  owes  to  a 
slight  and  active  figure,  and  to 
finely-cut  features  as  yet  scarcely 
furrowed  by  a  wrinkle,  whilst  his 
hair  is  dark,  his  step  elastic,  and 
his  voice  and  manner  are  still 
those  of  a  young  man.  "  Que  joven 
es,  que  guapo,  que  bonito  !  "  cried 
the  excited  people  as  he  passed 
amongst  them  —  "  How  young, 
how  handsome,  how  charming ! " 
and,  like  Claverhouse,  of  whom, 
although  they  upheld  very  differ- 
ent causes,  Prim  in  more  than  one 
respect  reminds  us,  blessings  on 
his  bonny  face  followed  him  from 
the  lips  of  both  young  and  old. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  at  the 
name  of  Prim,  as  at  that  of  one  of 


the  most  remarkable  men  of  contem- 
porary Spain.  It  has  perhaps  been 
too  hastily  assumed  that  he  is  a 
mere  sabreur — admirable  on  the 
battle-field,  first-rate  at  encouraging 
his  men  to  encounter  heavy  odds, 
ever  as  ready  to  risk  his  own  life 
as  if  he  were  a  subaltern  burning 
for  promotion,  instead  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  grandee  of  Spain, 
of  large  fortune,  and  laden  with 
titles,  honours,  and  decorations,  but, 
beyond  that,  possessed  of  none  of 
the  qualities  which  raise  a  man 
high  in  political  life,  and  qualify 
him  to  take  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country,  as  well  as  to 
ride  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Such 
an  estimate  of  his  character  is  not 
altogether  a  fair  one,  nor  is  it  borne 
out  by  the  history  of  his  life  up 
to  the  present  time.  During  many 
sessions  that  he  sat  in  the  Spanish 
Parliament  he  showed  himself  a 
fluent  speaker  and  intrepid  debat- 
er— served  there,  as  on  the  battle- 
field, by  his  remarkable  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind.  Quickness 
of  conception  and  promptitude  in 
execution  are  the  gifts  to  which  he 
chiefly  owes  the  success  of  his  ca- 
reer. At  the  time  of  the  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Mexico,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  his  abilities 
as  a  negotiator  and  his  prudence 
as  a  politician.  On  very  friendly 
terms  with  Napoleon  III.,  who  on 
various  occasions  has  shown  him 
esteem  and  attention,  and  who 
wrote  him  a  flattering  letter  at  the 
outset  of  the  expedition,  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  led  away 
either  by  imperial  influence  or 
by  the  prospect  of  personal  dis- 
tinction, but  displayed  what,  in 
a  man  of  his  stamp,  must  be 
termed  valiant  self-denial,  and 
withdrew  from  the  conflict  before 
it  had  commenced,  as  soon  as  the 
presence  and  proceedings  of  the 
Mexican  General  Almonte  showed 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Eepublic 
was  intended.  The  letter  he  then 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  a  very  remarkable  docu- 
ment ;  and  Napoleon,  had  he  listen- 
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ed  to  the  sound  advice  it  contained, 
would  have  spared  his  country 
and  his  Government  disasters  and 
humiliation.  In  that  letter  Prim 
declared  his  conviction  that  in 
Mexico  there  were  very  few  men 
inclined  for  a  monarchy,  with  which 
form  of  government  their  experi- 
ence of  Spanish  viceroys  had  thor- 
oughly disgusted  them  ;  whilst  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  States  had 
contributed  to  maintain  their  at- 
tachment to  those  republican  in- 
stitutions under  which  they  beheld 
their  great  neighbour  so  flourishing 
ar  d  powerful.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
ceasing agitation  and  disorders,  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  he 
said,  which  had  then  lasted  more 
than  forty  years,  had  created  habits 
and  customs,  and  even  a  sort  of 
republican  language,  that  would 
not  easily  be  destroyed.  Himself 
speaking  the  same  tongue  as  the 
Mexicans,  Prim  had  better  oppor- 
tunities than  the  French  generals 
and  commissioners  of  judging  the 
true  feeling  in  the  country.  At 
that  time  the  Allied  forces  had  been 
for  two  months  at  Yera  Cruz,  and 
for  part  of  that  period  had  also 
occupied,  in  virtue  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Soledad,  which  Prim  had 
largely  contributed  to  obtain,  the 
important  towns  of  Orizaba,  Cor- 
dova, and  Tehuacan.  In  his  letter 
Prim  called  the  Emperor's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  none  of  those 
places,  although  the  Mexican  forces 
were  withdrawn  and  the  civil  au- 
thorities alone  remained,  had  the 
Conservatives  or  partisans  of  a 
monarchy  made  even  so  much  of 
a  demonstration  as  might  serve  to 
prove  their  existence.  And  he 
added  the  following  words,  which, 
considering  that  they  were  written 
on  the  17th  March  1862,  may  well 
be  termed  prophetic :  **  It  will  be 
easy  for  your  Majesty  to  conduct 
Prince  Maximilian  to  the  capital, 
a  nd  to  crown  him  king ;  but  his 
kingdom  will  find  in  the  country 
no  other  support  than  that  of  the 
Conservative  chiefs,  who  never 
dreamed  of  establishing  a  mon- 


archy when  they  were  in  power, 
but  who  would  fain  do  so  now  that 
they  are  dispersed,  vanquished,  and 
emigrant.  A  few  rich  men  will 
also  accept  a  foreign  monarch  sup- 
ported by  your  Majesty's  soldiers, 
but  that  monarch  will  have  nothing 
to  sustain  him  upon  the  day  when 
that  support  shall  be  withdrawn." 
Prim  has  been  much  calumniated 
for  his  conduct  in  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition ;  but,  in  fact,  he  did  his 
duty  to  his  country  and  to  himself, 
and  his  Government  thanked  him  ; 
and  the  press  of  Spain,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Absolutist  and 
Ultramontane  journals,  was  unani- 
mous in  its  approval  of  his  acts. 

The  preceding  digression  serves 
to  show  the  character  and  qualities 
of  the  most  striking  figure  in 
the  Spanish  Revolution  of  1868. 
Prim's  partisans  have  often  insist- 
ed upon  the  pure  patriotism  of  his 
motives ;  by  his  enemies  the  less 
worthy  stimulus  of  personal  ambi- 
tion has  been  attributed  to  him — 
an  opinion  that  is  also  shared  by 
some  who  are  far  from  unfriendly 
to  him.  Now,  if  ever,  amidst  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  that  prevail 
in  Spain,  there  will  be  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  him  and  of  discern- 
ing his  true  instincts.  He  and 
Olozaga  are  the  chiefs  of  that  Pro- 
gresista  or  Liberal  party  which 
stands  midway  between  the  Moder- 
ados  or  Conservatives  and  the  De- 
mocrats. It  is  the  party  which 
long  acknowledged  Espartero  as  its 
head,  and  which  has  reckoned  in 
its  ranks  some  of  the  purest  and 
most  unselfish  politicians  Spain 
has  known  since  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  opened  an  era  of  civil 
wars  and  revolutions.  The  Moder- 
ado  party  has  had  a  greater  num- 
ber of  men  of  energy,  and  Narvaez 
and  O'Donnell,  the  two  most  suc- 
cessful rulers  of  Spain  under  the 
late  reign,  figured  amongst  its 
chiefs.  But  it  has  ever  shown 
itself  unscrupulous  and  often  cor- 
rupt, and  the  tendency  of  some  of 
its  most  prominent  men  has  been 
reactionary  and  even  Absolutist. 
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Serrano,  who  by  his  success  at  the 
battle  of  Alcblea  has  acquired  a 
foremost  place  in  the  Revolution 
to  which  his  personal  abilities 
hardly  seem  to  entitle  him,  was  con- 
sidered, twenty  years  ago  or  more, 
to  be  inclined  to  the  Progresistas ; 
and  it  is  positive  that,  at  one 
period  of  Espartero's  exile  in  Eng- 
land, the  political  refugees  of  that 
party  based  hopes  of  return  to 
their  country  and  to  power  upon 
his  adhesion  and  intervention.  It 
was  at  the  time  when  he,  for  pri- 
vate reasons,  was  most  influential 
with  the  Queen,  then  very  young, 
and  at  the  outset  of  a  career  of 
which  the  disastrous  termination 
is  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
moral  perversity  that  at  last  made 
every  Spaniard  blush  for  his  al- 
legiance. The  subject  thus  ap- 
proached is  one  that  admits  of 
little  development,  nor  is  it  the 
time,  when  the  unfortunate  Princess 
has  just  fallen  from  the  throne, 
that  one  would  willingly  choose  to 
dwell  upon  the  faults  and  vices 
that  mainly  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  last  reigning  Bourbon 
dynasty.  But  as  such  charges  are 
often  denied  or  extenuated  by  poli- 
tical partisans,  it  is  due  to  history 
to  record  the  fact  that  all  that  has 
been  said  and  heard  in  foreign 
countries  of  personal  aberrations 
and  impure  palace  influences  falls 
very  short  of  the  reality.  The 
Spaniards  are  a  proud  and  jealous- 
ly sensitive  people,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  preferred  following  Na- 
poleon's maxim,  and  washing  their 
dirty  linen  at  home.  But  their 
patience  was  at  last  exhausted 
and  their  reserve  dissipated ;  and 
it  is  well  known  what  opprobrious 
epithet  they  coupled  with  the 
name  of  their  deposed  Sovereign  as 
they  pulled  down  her  busts  and 
portraits  and  crown,  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  and  cast  them  into 
the  kennel. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  two 
men  into  whose  hands  the  reins  of 
supreme  power  were  temporarily 
confided,  or  rather  thrust,  when  the 


last  Prime  Minister  of  Isabella  II., 
General  Jose"  Concha,  threw  them 
up  in  despair  and  fled  from  the 
capital,  were  perhaps  the  two  in  all 
Spain  who  personally  had  most  rea- 
son to  feel  friendship  and  gratitude 
to  the  Queen.  Pascual  Madoz,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Pro- 
gresista  party,  under  whose  admin- 
istration as  Minister  of  Finance  the 
alienation  of  the  Church  property 
in  Spain  was  effected,  had  long 
lived  apart  from  political  strife,  had 
been  personally  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  Queen,  and  had 
received  from  her  many  marks  of 
favour  and  esteem.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  made  a  journey  into 
Arragon,  his  native  province,  he 
sent  her  a  present  of  remarkably 
fine  peaches  and  other  fruit.  She 
responded  to  this  attention  by  pre- 
senting his  daughter  with  a  costly 
pair  of  diamond  earrings,  conveyed 
to  her  by  the  hands  of  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  Ac- 
cording to  Spanish  ideas,  the  Sove- 
reign could  hardly  do  a  subject 
greater  honour  than  this.  Ros  de 
Olano,  the  well-known  general,  who 
has  been"quite  as  much  distinguish- 
ed as  a  political  intriguer  as  by  his 
exploits  in  the  battle-field,  is  under 
great  obligations  to  the  Queen, 
who  not  long  ago  gave  him,  from 
her  own  purse,  a  very  large  sum 
wherewith  to  dower  and  marry  his 
daughters.  When  Manuel  Concha, 
Marquis  of  Duero — on  whom,  as 
military  chief  of  Old  Castile,  com- 
manding at  Madrid,  the  actual  gov- 
ernment of  the  capital  devolved 
when  his  brother  departed — learned 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Alcolea, 
and  saw  that  the  Queen's  cause  was 
irrevocably  lost,  he  selected  Madoz 
and  General  Jovellar  as  the  persons 
to  whom  he  made  over  his  authority, 
and  Jovellar  at  once  transferred 
his  share  of  power  to  his  superior 
officer,  Ros  de  Olano,  who,  like 
Madoz,  accepted  the  charge.  It  is 
due  to  the  two  men  to  say  that 
Madoz  was  never  mixed  up  in  the 
conspiracy  that  led  to  the  Queen's 
dethronement,  although  in  his 
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heart,  as  a  Liberal,  he  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  wish  it  well. 
Eos  de  Olano  was  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, but  he  headed  none  of  the 
local  insurrections  of  troops.  He 
was  at  Madrid  when  the  Ee  volution 
broke  out ;  and  his  services  were 
made  use  of  as  negotiator  between 
Isabella's  Government  and  Mar- 
shal Serrano — negotiations  which 
it  was  soon  seen  could  lead  to  no 
result. 

Meanwhile,  at  San  Sebastian,  the 
place  which  alone,  in  all  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipuzcoa,  had  held  for 
the  Queen  when  the  Carlist  war 
broke  out,  Isabella,  with  her  hus- 
band, her  four  children,  her  favour- 
ite, and  her  confessor,  watched  with 
anxious  eyes  and  agonised  heart 
the  progress  of  the  insurrection, 
which  she  must  have  foreboded  as 
certain  to  succeed.  Close  by,  at 
the  distance  of  less  than  a  two- 
hours'  railway  journey,  was  the 
powerful  Sovereign  of  France,  with 
his  wife,  her  former  subject.  What 
•wistful  glances  were  then  turned 
towards  Biarritz,  what  urgent  mes- 
sages were  sent,  what  unavailing 
prayers  for  aid  were  offered  up, 
may  rather  be  conjectured  than 
positively  known.  It  was  said  and 
believed  at  the  time  that  the  Queen 
herself,  disguised  and  almost  un- 
attended, went  by  night  to  the  im- 
perial residence  to  tell  of  her  de- 
sp;iir  and  implore  succour.  There, 
it  was  told,  she  and  Eugenia  Mon- 
tijo,  whom  an  extraordinary  des- 
tiny had  made  Empress  of  the 
French,  embraced  and  mingled 
their  tears  and  supplications,  in 
vain  directed  to  the  inflexible  Sove- 
reign who  felt  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  commit  so  grave  an  error 
as  would  have  been  an  armed  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
Moreover,  he  bore  no  love  to  that 
last  crowned  Bourbon,  the  last  of  a 
degenerate  race  of  kings  ;  and  her 
passionate  appeal  was  all  in  vain. 
The  French  official  press  was  in- 
structed to  deny  the  interview,  and 


perhaps  it  is  only  its  probability 
and  romance  that  make  the  world 
believe  in  it  as  having  taken  place. 
A  few  days  later  the  Queen  did 
enter  France,  this  time  publicly 
and  as  a  fugitive.  There  were  not 
many  persons  present  to  record  the 
circumstances  of  that  passage  into 
exile,  but  some  there  were;  and 
a  private  letter,  too  replete  with 
graphic  and  characteristic  details 
not  to  have  proceeded  from  an  eye- 
witness, found  its  way  into  a  French 
journal,*  and  may  appropriately  be 
introduced  here : — 

"  BIARRITZ,  Sept.  30, 1868.— After 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  adop- 
tion of  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou  by 
Charles  II.,  to-day,  the  30th  Sep- 
tember 1868,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Bourbon  dynasty  of 
Spain  died  before  my  eyes,  at  the 
Biarritz  railway  station,  in  the  arms 
of  the  Emperor.  An  ocular  wit- 
ness, with  some  very  few  privileged 
persons,  of  that  fatal  interview,  I 
think  to  give  you  pleasure  by  re- 
lating its  circumstantial  and  exact 
details. 

"  It  was  towards  eight  o'clock 
this  morning  that  the  Queen,  in 
spite  of  the  advice  of  those  around 
her,  decided  upon  flight,  and  gave 
her  orders  in  consequence.  Eon- 
cali,  Minister  of  State,  prevailed 
over  those  who,  in  the  council  of 
the  Queen,  still  advocated  resist- 
ance. 

"A  despatch  addressed  to  M. 
Mon,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  France,  and  received 
at  half-past  eight  at  Biarritz,  gave 
intelligence  of  the  catastrophe.  Im- 
mediately Senor  Mon  set  out  for 
Hendaye  (the  frontier  station),  ac- 
companied by  General  de  Castel- 
nau,  the  Emperor's  aide-de-camp, 
to  meet  the  Queen.  I  will  not  tell 
you  all  the  hesitations,  all  the  re- 
solutions, all  the  orders  and  coun- 
ter-orders, that  filled  up  the  morn- 
ing, and  of  which  the  railway  tele- 
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graph  wire  between  Biarritz  and 
Hendaye  was  the  bearer ;  it  would 
be  wearisome  and  useless  now  that 
the  thing  is  over.  During  that 
time  the  Spanish  Consul  at  Bayonne 
took  measures  to  secure  at  Pau  the 
necessary  lodgings  for  the  Queen 
and  all  her  suite. 

"  The  rumour  of  all  these  proceed- 
ings soon  spread  at  Biarritz,  and 
every  obtainable  carriage  was  hired 
by  the  curious,  eager  to  get  to  the 
station,  which  is  about  three  kilo- 
metres from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

"  The  most  accredited  version — 
I  will  say  more,  the  truest — was 
that  the  Queen  would  enter  Biarritz 
and  pay  a  visit  at  the  imperial 
villa.  It  was  thought  she  came  to 
implore  assistance;  her  flight  was 
not  yet  credited. 

"The  train  that  brought  the 
Queen  was  due  at  Biarritz  station 
towards  one  o'clock.  A  little  be- 
fore that  hour  I  reached  the  sta- 
tion, and  seeing  on  my  arrival  that 
all  the  waiting-rooms  were  full  of 
people,  I  took  refuge  in  the  station- 
master's  office,  where  there  were 
already  a  few  persons,  and  amongst 
others,  the  Marchioness  of  Javal- 
quinto,  the  Countess  of  Cartagena, 
the  Spanish  Consul  and  his  family, 
and  some  French  people.  Lucky 
were  we  to  have  chosen  that  place, 
for  a  few  moments  later,  by  order 
of  the  Empress,  the  station  was 
cleared  and  everybody  was  turned 
into  its  outer  court;  the  office  in 
which  we  were  was  alone  exempted 
from  this  measure. 

"  It  is  one  o'clock.  The  Queen 
is  at  the  station  of  St  Jean  de  Luz. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  arrive 
at  the  Biarritz  station.  The  Em- 
press comes  to  speak  with  the 
Marchioness  of  Javalquinto ;  the 
Emperor  walks  alone  upon  the 
platform,  with  head  bent  and 
plunged  in  thought.  Suddenly  he 
orders  a  despatch  to  be  sent  to  the 
Queen  to  ask  her  if  she  proposes 
going  straight  to  Pau  or  to  pause 
at  Biarritz.  The  question,  by  its 
form,  may  be  said  to  have  dictated 
the  reply,  which  was  not  long  in 


coming :  the  Queen  answers  that 
she  is  going  straight  to  Pau. 

"  The  departure  from  St  Jean  de 
Luz  is  signalled,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  special  train  entered  the 
Biarritz  station.  The  Queen  was 
alone  on  the  balcony  of  the  saloon 
carriage,  the  King  at  the  door  of 
the  saloon ;  Marfori  stood  behind 
the  Queen,  pompous,  and  wearing 
over  his  black  coat  the  broad  rib- 
bon of  the  Order  of  Charles  III. 
At  the  moment  when  the  Emperor 
advanced  to  offer  his  hand  to  the 
Queen,  the  express  train  from  Paris 
to  Spain,  which  had  been  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  other  to  proceed 
on  its  journey,  came  up,  and  from 
it  were  heard  to  proceed  cries  most 
insulting  to  the  Queen — a  loud 
clamour — in  which  was  especially 
distinguishable  the  word  luera  1 
(get  out,  or  out  with  her). 

"At  these  cries  the  Emperor 
made  a  backward  movement,  and 
tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen,  who  got  out,  as  well  as  the 
King  and  her  children,  the  high 
personages  of  her  suite,  Father  Cla- 
ret and  the  inevitable  Marfori. 

"  After  having  shaken  hands  with 
the  Emperor  and  kissed  the  Em- 
press, they  all  four — the  Emperor, 
the  Empress,  the  Queen,  and  the 
King — entered  the  first-class  wait- 
ing-room, of  which  the  doors  had 
remained  open ;  nobody  else  en- 
tered. Outside  the  door  stood  the 
great  dignitaries  of  both  countries, 
and  we  behind,  observing  with  an- 
xious eyes  the  physiognomy  of  the 
sovereigns,  but  unable  to  divine  or 
to  hear  anything.  Nobody  heard 
what  there  was  said. 

"The  interview  lasted  twenty 
minutes ;  at  last  the  Queen  made 
a  movement  towards  the  door,  and 
they  all  four  advanced  ;  at  that  mo- 
ment a  Spanish  general,  who  stood 
beside  me,  exclaimed,  '  No  nos 
queda  mas  que  marchar '  (we  have 
nothing  left  but  to  depart).  The 
words  betrayed  the  hopes  cherished 
until  then,  and  at  that  moment  dis- 


(The  parting  was  brief,  silent, 
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mournful.  The  Emperor  was  un- 
moved, the  Empress  hardly  restrain- 
ed her  tears,  the  Imperial  Prince 
looked  astonished.  The  Queen  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  smile ; 
the  little  King  fidgeted  about  to 
hide  his  emotion ;  the  suite  looked 
aghast.  The  Queen  got  into  the 
carriage  again,  then  the  King,  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  whom  the  Ern- 
percr  had  kissed,  and  the  royal 
children. 

"  At  that  moment  the  Queen, 
alone  upon  the  gallery  of  the 
saloon  carriage  with  Count  Espe- 
leta.  exclaimed  in  Spanish,  *  No 
he*  dado  un  abrazo  a  la  Imperatriz ' 
(I  Lave  not  given  the  Empress  a 
kiss),  and  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
get  down ;  but  the  Empress  fore- 
stalled her  and  got  upon  the  gal- 
lery, saying,  '  Subo  a  ricibirlo  '  (I 
ascend  to  receive  it).  She  offered 
her  cheek  to  the  Queen,  who  kissed 
it,  and  then  she  immediately  step- 
ped down  again,  so  that  the  Queen, 
who  was  about  to  kiss  her  on  the 
other  cheek,  found  only  the  empty 
air. 

"  General  de  Castelnau,  a  cham- 
berlain, and  an  orderly  officer,  who 
had  come  with  the  Queen  from 
Hendaye,  then  took  leave  of  her 
and  of  the  King,  the  Queen  saying 
to  them  in  French,  '  Thank  you, 
gentlemen/  These  were  the  last 
words  spoken.  The  three  officers 
got  down  and  resumed  their  places 
near  the  Emperor. 

"  It  was  at  that  moment  that  I 
beheld  the  saddest  spectacle  it  is 
possible  to  imagine,  and  of  which 
I  shall  ever  retain  the  uneffaceable 
impression.  The  Emperor  stands 
with  uncovered  head  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  station  at  two  paces 
from  the  carriage  ;  the  Empress  is 
on  his  right,  her  eyes  full  of  tears  ; 
and  on  her  right  stands  the  Im- 
perial Prince,  agitated  and  aston- 
ished by  all  he  sees  passing  before 
him.  In  the  royal  carriage  the 
King  and  his  suite  are  on  their 
legs  ;  the  Queen  is  on  the  gallery, 
of  which  Charles,  the  piqueur,  has 
just  bolted  the  entrance  ;  before 


her,  looking  bowed  down,  bending 
under  this  immense  misfortune, 
stands  Count  Espeleta.  The  guards 
close  the  carriage  -  doors  of  the 
royal  train.  Four  minutes  thus 
elapse  amidst  the  most  profound 
silence,  all  looking  at  each  other 
with  an  air  of  gloom  and  conster- 
nation. 

"  I  never  was  present  at  a  funeral 
where  the  grief  of  the  mourners 
was  more  profound ;  it  was  the 
funeral  procession  of  a  dynasty  two 
centuries  old,  which  had  just 
breathed  its  last  sigh  in  the  Biar- 
ritz station.  The  signal  is  given, 
the  train  is  put  in  motion,  every- 
body bows,  and  all  is  over." 

This  well-written  and  interest- 
ing account  of  a  most  interest- 
ing and  extraordinary  event  ap- 
peared in  a  newspaper  known  to 
be  patronised  by  Prince  Napoleon, 
and  was  probably  addressed  to 
him  by  some  friend  at  Biarritz. 

The  Bourbon  dynasty  expelled 
from  Spain,  the  question  at  once 
arose,  What  is  to  replace  it  1  The 
Kevolution  had  been  prepared  and 
carried  out  with  rare  foresight, 
skill,  and  discretion.  Although 
the  number  of  persons  in  the 
secret  must  for  a  long  time  have 
been  very  large,  no  one  was  found 
to  betray  it.  The  Court  and  the 
Ministry  had  rather  an  instinct  than 
a  knowledge  that  they  both  were 
doomed.  Perfect  discipline  and 
self-control  were  exhibited  by  the 
numerous  conspirators,  and  no  town 
rose  before  its  time,  no  premature 
manifestation  compromised  the 
general  success.  Madrid,  which 
has  often  taken  the  lead  and  given 
the  signal  of  insurrection,  was  this 
time  ordered  to  remain  quiet  until 
the  work  was  really  done,  and  till 
the  revolution  there  should  only 
have  to  hoist  its  flag  and  proclaim 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  organ- 
isation throughout  the  country  was 
complete,  and  the  chiefs  were  every- 
where ready  to  take  the  command 
when  the  proper  moment  should 
arrive.  But  for  two  useless  con- 
flicts, at  Santander  and  the  Bridge 
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of  Alcolea,  the  Revolution  would 
have  been  as  bloodless  as  it  was 
complete.  But  with  its  success 
began  the  chief  difficulty  of  those 
who  led  it.  There  was  danger  of 
anarchy,  and  it  was  urgent  to  re- 
place that  which  had  been  swept 
away.  The  complete  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons  having  been  irrevo- 
cably decided,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
a  suitable  candidate  for  the  crown. 
Comparatively  few  persons  ever 
dreamed  of  a  republic  as  possible  in 
so  monarchical  a  country  as  Spain, 
although  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  republican  party  has  there  been 
greatly  strengthened  since  1854, 
the  last  time  when  there  appeared 
hopes  that  the  Queen  might  enter 
upon  a  new  path,  supported  by  an 
honest  and  truly  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. A  union  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, under  the  dynasty  of  the 
latter  country,  has  been  the  fav- 
ourite idea  of  many,  but  is  very 
difficult  to  bring  about.  Anything 
that  might  now  be  said  on  this 


subject  of  a  reconstitution  of  gov- 
ernment in  Spain,  would  be  merely 
speculative.  An  article  on  the 
Spanish  Revolution,  written  at  the 
present  time,  must  necessarily  be 
mainly  retrospective.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  Revolution  itself  have 
been  made  universally  known 
through  the  newspaper  press  ;  and 
as  for  the  future,  a  keen-sighted 
sage  indeed  must  he  be  who  can 
venture  to  predict  what  it  reserves 
for  that  sorely  -  tried  people  of 
Spain.  As  regards  the  deposed 
Sovereign,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  feeling  towards  her  in  the 
country  whence  she  has  been 
driven,  no  foreigner,  assuredly, 
would  desire  to  press  hardly  upon 
her  in  the  hour  of  her  distress. 
But  history  demands  the  truth,  and 
will  assuredly  record  that  the  last 
Bourbon  Queen  of  Spain,  the  last 
Bourbon  Sovereign  in  Europe,  had 
only  her  own  follies  and  vices  to 
thank  for  her  fall. 

VEDETTE. 
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WALEWSKI. 


THE  gentleman,  par  excellence,  of 
the  Buonapartists  is  dead :  Count 
Walewski  expired  suddenly  of  apo- 
plexy when  about  to  join  the  train 
at  Strasburg. 

In  that  motley  group  around  the 
Emperor,  where  Moray,  Persigny, 
and  Fleury  figured,  and  where  a 
grotesque  consciousness  of  the  high 
comedy  they  were  playing  seemed 
to  mingle,  with  the  sober  earnest- 
ness of  men  who  must  be  self- 
reliant  above  all  things,  Walewski 
stood  out  conspicuous  by  an  air  of 
well-bred  ease  and  composure  which 
contrasted  very  favourably  with  the 
restless  self-assertion  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

Walewski  was  eminently  an 
homme  du  salon;  his  handsome 
presence,  his  portly  demeanour,  a 
blended  grace  and  dignity  in  his 
movements,  made  him  always  a  re- 
markable figure  in  a  court  where 
every  feature  betrayed  a  parvenu 
origin.  He  was,  it  is  true,  a  poseur, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  George 
Canning  might  have  been  had 
George  Canning  been  a  French- 
man. He  talked  well,  and  had 
that  consciousness  of  his  gift  that 
usually  doubles  the  power.  His 
strong  resemblance  to  the  first 
Emperor — for  his  face  recalled  all 
the  sweetness  and  some  of  the 
sternness  of  the  Buonaparte  type- 
imparted  a  very  peculiar  charm  to 
his  manner ;  but  his  great  fascina- 
tion was  his  voice :  it  was  a  perfect 
organ ;  and  he  managed  it  with  a 
modulation  and  skill  of  rare  excel- 
lence. 

No  two  men  of  the  day  recall 
the  great  Emperor  as  did  Prince 
Napoleon  and  Count  Walewski,  and 
no  two  men  of  the  century  are  cer- 
tainly less  like  each  other.  The 
Prinoe  personated  the  impetuous 
passion,  the  stern  defiance,  and  the 
indomitable  will  of  Napoleon.  To 
Walewski  belonged  that  winning 


grace,  that  irresistible  softness, 
which  the  great  conqueror  could 
wield  with  a  success  none  have  ever 
surpassed. 

Of  all  the  close  adherents  of  the 
present  Emperor,  Walewski  was 
the  only  one  trained  to  the  usages 
of  a  Court.  When  first  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe 
by  M.  Thiers,  it  was  the  affecta- 
tion of  conferring  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion on  a  scion  of  the  Buonapartes 
that  induced  the  King  to  single  him 
out  for  employment.  It  looked  so 
generous,  and  so  liberal  too,  to  take 
one  whose  very  features  revived  the 
memory  of  the  usurper !  not  to  say 
that  there  was  a  self-flattery  in  be- 
ing served  by  the  son  of  him  who 
had  deposed  his  race. 

Walewski  was  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Tuscany  when  the  mon- 
archy of  July  fell.  I  remember  as 
if  it  were  yesterday  how  &fete  which 
he  had  announced  at  the  Legation 
was  deferred,  and  how  confidently 
he  assured  his  friends,  in  that  easy 
jocularity  he  wore  so  pleasantly, 
that  the  troubles  in  Paris  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  news- 
papers; that  the  events  presented 
no  such  gravity  as  had  been  repre- 
sented ;  and  that  his  ball  was  pro- 
rogued less  of  necessity  than  as  a 
measure  of  decency  and  reserve. 

It  has  been  said  that  of  none 
around  the  Emperor  was  Prince 
Napoleon  so  jealous  as  of  Walewski, 
and  certainly  the  influences  of  these 
two  men  have  been  markedly  alter- 
nate in  the  imperial  counsels. 

Whenever  Walewski  was  in  fav- 
our, Plon  Plon  was  either  estranged 
from  the  Court  or  travelling  about 
Europe,  and  the  return  of  the 
Prince  to  the  Tuileries  was  the  sig- 
nal that  sent  Walewski  to  Geneva. 

Walewski  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber  of  that  party  of  which  the  Em- 
press is  supposed  to  be  the  head ; 
and  though  far  less  extravagant  in 
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his  pretensions,  or  less  headstrong 
in  his  plans  than  his  colleagues,  the 
Count  was  eminently  a  Papist,  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  Holy  See 
in  all  its  prerogatives  and  powers, 
and  to  oppose  every  obstacle  to 
the  aggressive  march  of  Italian 
liberation. 

Walewski  was  a  stanch  Na- 
poleonist ;  not  even  Morny  himself 
was  a  more  steadfast  adherent  to 
the  fortunes  of  his  chief.  His 
theory  was  ever  :  Enough  had  been 
done  for  revolution  ;  the  task  of 
self-preservation  was  now  the  real 
exigency.  M.  Guizot,  in  a  very 
remarkable  pager  which  has  just 
appeared,  speaks  of  the  singular 
hesitation  that  characterised  the 
Emperor's  manner,  in  an  interview 
he  had  with  him,  and  how  that  con- 
dition of  doubt  seemed  to  weigh  on 
him  to  a  degree  that  rendered  him 
powerless.  They  who  saw  him 
more  closely  averred  that  these  two 
opposing  forces,  Walewski  and  the 
Prince,  were  the  real  sources  of 
that  vacillation,  and  that  he  hung 
hesitating  between  the  counsels  of 
honest  devotion  on  one  side,  and 
a  more  subtle  but  more  plausible 
advocacy  on  the  other. 

There  are  men  who  are  wonder- 
fully little  influenced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  their  advisers,  but  be- 
come profoundly  impressed  by 
witnessing  the  convictions  of  the 
same  people,  as  though  there  was 
something  more  subtle  in  persua- 
sion than  logic,  something  more 
penetrating  than  reason.  The  Em- 
peror would  seem  to  be  one  of 
these,  and  his  long  pauses,  followed 
by  abrupt  action,  may  be  attribut- 
ed to  some  such  traits  of  tempera- 
ment. With  the  world  of  society 
and  the  "salon,"  Walewski  was 
the  only  link  the  Emperor  posses- 
sed. Plon  Plon  could  tell  him 


what  Mazzini  was  plotting,  and 
what  the  "  Reds"  were  hoping,  what 
increase  of  force  democracy  was 
gaining  on  the  Rhine,  and  how 
discontent  was  welling  up  through 
every  crack  and  fissure  of  each 
European  Government.  Fleury 
could  report  the  spirit  of  the  army, 
and  relate  what  impatient  sabreurs 
said  as  they  sipped  their  absinthe, 
and  Persigny  could  repeat  the 
warnings  of  some  prefect,  and  tell 
how  elections  should  be  won  over 
to  the  State  ;  but  Walewski  alone 
could  bring  back  to  his  master  the 
opinions  of  those  who  discussed  poli- 
tics in  epigrams,  or  weighed  the  po- 
licy of  the  ruler  in  the  fine  scales  of 
social  appreciation.  Walewski  hung 
to  legitimacy  by  his  Popery,  and 
to  Orleanism  by  tradition;  but  he 
was  Buonapartist  surtout.  Perhaps 
the  Empress  will  regret  him  more 
deeply  than  even  the  Emperor.  He 
was  a  faithful  follower  of  her  opin- 
ions, an  honest  believer  in  the  Pope- 
dom,  and  a  hearty  hater  of  the  Plon 
Plon  school.  He  was  an  ornament, 
too,  to  a  Court  which  could  ill  spare 
a  figure  of  such  distinction,  and  he 
was  one  of  a  group  which  has  now 
dwindled  away  to  two  or  three 
"  middle-aged  "  men,  as  Kinglake 
calls  them,  but  whose  fortunes  were 
never  pushed  even  beyond  the 
level  fate  accords  to  the  lucky,  and 
who  may  reasonably  anticipate  that 
the  run  is  about  to  turn.  Morny 
went  when  there  were  no  more 
railroad  concessions  to  grant,  nor 
any  prominent  stock-jobbing  rob- 
bery to  be  profited  by.  Walewski 
moved  away  just  as  the  Pope's 
position  became  doubly  perilous. 
I  wonder  when  Fleury  will  bethink 
him  of  leave-taking :  he'll  scarcely 
like  to  go  while  his  master  is  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  it  would  not  be 
worth  his  while  to  remain  after  him. 


MEDICAL  LECTURERS. 


There  is  one  feature  of  this  pecu- 
liar season  to  which  the  world  at 
large,  the  play -going,  novel -read- 
ing, platform-speaking,  Exeter-Hall- 


frequenting  world,  pays  but  a  very 
indifferent  attention,  and  yet  the 
occasion,  unobtrusive  as  it  is,  pre- 
sents much  interest.  I  mean  that 
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at  this  time  the  various  medical 
lecturers  re-open  their  schools,  and 
deliver  an  inaugural  address  to 
their  pupils. 

If  there  is  not  any  class  of  men 
who  contribute  more  unbought  ser- 
vices to  their  fellow -men  than 
doctors,  there  is  not  either  any 
who  make  less  parade  of  their  ac- 
complishments, and  more  shrink- 
ing! y  withdraw  from  public  gaze 
or  p  ublic  comment. 

Of  the  vast  mass  of  topics  which 
occupy  attention  in  the  world,  few 
are  as  well,  none  are  more,  quali- 
fied to  speak  than  physicians.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  range  of 
their  educational  course  is  wider 
than  most  other  men's,  but  that 
their  sympathies  are  more  extend- 
ed also ;  their  daily  contact  with 
people  of  every  grade  and  condi- 
tion— their  close  relations  with  hu- 
manity in  all  its  moods — and  the 
peculiar  authority  they  exercise,  so 
dependent  as  it  is  on  the  qualities 
and  gifts  of  him  who  wields  it — 
make  these  men  a  priesthood,  with 
a  confessional  scarcely  less  search- 
ing than  that  of  Rome  itself. 

I  have  always  felt  that  their  ab- 
sent ;e  from  Parliament  was  a  great 
loss.  It  is  not  merely  that  there  are 
a  variety  of  topics  on  which  they 
could  speak  with  authority  and  in- 
struction, but  that  to  whatever  sub- 
ject they  addressed  themselves  they 
would  bring  that  blended  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  human  nature, 
that  composite  structure  to  which 
science  gives  something  and  hu- 
manity more,  which  is  sure  to  be  of 
immense  value  in  a  legislative  as- 
sembly. Why  is  the  doctor,  as  he 
is  admitted  to  be,  a  man  of  rare 
con  /ersational  power,  if  it  be  not 
that  his  walk  in  life  gives  him  pre- 
eminent advantages  of  knowing 
and  understanding  his  fellow-men  1 
Those  caprices  of  humanity,  those 
strange  fitful  fancies  that  cross 
the  steadiest  and  maturest  of  minds, 
those  wayward  impulses  that  seem 
to  threaten  the  stability  of  intel- 
lect, are  no  puzzles  to  him,  whose 
daily  toil  is  passed  amongst  con- 
flicting indications  and  symptoms 


that  at  first  blush  look  incon- 
gruous. 

That  habit  of  reconciling  what 
seems  discrepant,  of  accommodating 
to  belief  much  that  looks  strange 
and  inexplicable — that  patient  spirit 
that  accepts  phenomena  as  often  as 
disturbing  elements  as  evidences 
of  motive — all  belong  to  the  med- 
ical mind  ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  to  these  traits  of  cau- 
tion and  reserve,  to  this  spirit  of 
doubt,  carried  almost  to  casuistry, 
must  be  added  gifts  of  rapid  percep- 
tion and  prompt  action,  it  may 
easily  be  believed  that  it  is  a  train- 
ing none  but  a  masterly  intellect 
could  sustain,  and  that  it,  so  train- 
ed, would  be  sure  to  exercise  an 
ascendancy  and  a  command. 

I  wish  sincerely,  then,  that  these 
men  would  make  themselves  oftener 
heard.  There  are  preachers  who 
preach  more  and  tell  us  less.  It  is 
not  only  of  disease  and  death  they 
tell  us  ;  their  story  is  of  that  com- 
plex mechanism  that  fashions  hu- 
man nature  in  all  its  moods  of  good 
or  evil, — where,  with  rusty  indol- 
ence, we  leave  faculties  to  degener- 
ate from  disuse — where,  with  over- 
eagerness,  we  strain  powers  beyond 
endurance.  These  men,  who  know 
us  all  better  than  we  know  our- 
selves, seeing  the  faculties  we  ne- 
glect, the  gifts  we  abuse,  the  powers 
that,  while  we  trust  to  them,  our 
very  organisations  deny  us,  move 
quietly  amongst  us,  counsel  us,  and 
advise  us — warners  of  our  dangers, 
and  never  profiters  by  our  weak- 
nesses. These  men  should  more 
frequently  be  heard  amongst  us — 
great  teachers  as  they  are  of  things 
human. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the 
divines  or  the  lawyers  of  the  present 
day  stand  in  any  high^pre-eminence 
above  their  predecessors.  It  would 
be  too  invidious  to  select  instances 
for  comparison,  and  put  name 
against  name  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  fact,  that 
the  present  race  of  doctors  are  far 
and  away  superior  to  those  who 
went  before  them,  and  that  medical 
education  has  made  a  progress  to 
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•which  there  is  no  rivalry  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  profession. 

In  the  admirable  opening  lec- 
ture at  "  Guy's,"  delivered  by  Dr 
Moxon,  the  question  was  discussed 
as  to  how  rightfully  the  term  sci- 
ence was  applied  to  medicine  or 
surgery;  and  the  lecturer,  with 
great  discrimination,  showed  that 
the  so-called  science  of  medicine 
was  not,  like  mathematics,  con- 
structive of  thought  —  nor,  like 
chemistry,  constructive  of  the 
elements  of  nature  ;  and  that  it 
really  was  a  mere  record  of  facts, 
in  the  careful  study  and  comparison 
of  which  facts  consisted  the  excel- 
lence of  the  physician. 

Disease,  therefore,  should  be 
learned  as  a  fact,  not  as  the  geo- 
logist knows  his  genera  and  species 
from  classification,  but  as  the  hunter 
knows  his  leopards  and  wild-boars. 
No  writer  could  describe  a  disease. 

This  assertion,  which  ought  to 
be  written  in  large  characters  over 
every  school  of  medicine,  should 
give  the  death-blow  to  the  de- 
generate system  of  cramming  for 
examination, — a  system  that  has 
sent  into  practice  a  vast  herd  of 
incompetent  and  inexperienced 
men,  whose  conceit  and  self-opin- 
ion are  even  greater  than  their 
ignorance. 

That  disease  cannot  be  described 
— that  no  form  of  words  can  ade- 
quately represent  the  peculiarities 
that  attach  to  a  malady,  and  enable 
the  hearer  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  others — is  exactly  why  medicine 
does  not  progress  in  the  direct  pro- 
portion of  the  skill  of  those  who 
exercise  it. 

Of  that  marvellous  skill  and  tact 
which  enable  a  man  to  say,  here  I 
will  stimulate  and  support,  here  I 
will  deplete,  there  is  no  heritage  ; 
none  can  convey,  none  can  transmit 
this.  Of  the  gift  he  exercises  he 


can  give  no  account.  It  would 
seem  an  instinct,  only  that  he 
knows  it  came  to  him  after  years 
of  patient  watching  and  close  in- 
quiry. He  had  it  not,  or  merely  a 
glimmering  of  it,  when  he  wasyoung; 
and  even  now,  in  his  age,  he  feels 
how  feebly  his  faculties  grasp  this 
knowledge,  and  what  a  mere  begin- 
ner he  is,  standing  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  ladder.  How  little  can  de- 
scriptive power  aid  this  require- 
ment !  How  comparatively  value- 
less are  books  and  lectures,  and 
how  immeasurably  above  them 
are  the  lessons  of  the  hospital,  the 
absolute  aspect  of  disease  ! 

The  ablest  surgeon  I  ever  knew, 
the  man  who  had  a  quicker  and 
sounder  instinct  into  what  was 
curable,  and  where  disorganisation 
had  gone  too  far  for  relief — who 
had  a  perceptive  power  that  smacked 
of  genius,  and  whose  diagnosis 
was  a  something  as  magical  as  the 
divining-rod — I  speak  of  one  I 
loved  as  well  as  honoured,  the  late 
William  Cusack  of  Dublin — could 
give  no  explanation  of  the  skill 
he  wielded,  or  the  steps  that  led 
to  it. 

"That's  one  of  those  knees,"  I 
heard  him  once  say,  as  he  touched 
a  scrofulous  joint ;  "  and  all  I  can 
tell  about  them  is,  that  you  never 
cure  them." 

I  have  listened  to  scores  of  lec- 
tures I  learned  less  from  than  from 
this  brief  dictum.  It  is  in  study- 
ing why  men  of  consummate  expe- 
rience are  forced  to  own  that  the 
characters  of  malady  are  too  subtle 
for  expression,  that  the  student 
begins  to  see  how  he  is  to  make 
acquaintance  with  disease ;  and 
with  this  reflection  I  shall  quit  the 
theme,  commending  it  to'  abler 
heads  and  clearer  brains — not  one 
of  which,  however,  wishes  better  to 
doctors  than  Cornelius  O'Dowd. 


MISFITS. 


I  have  just  read  in  the  'Times' 
an  advertisement  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  very  suggestive.  It 


runs  thus :  "MrB buys  the  mis- 
fits from  all  the  eminent  West-end 
tailors,  and  sells  them  at  half-price." 
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Now,  remark  that  Mr  B.  does 
not  profess  to  make  such  alterations 
as  may  adapt  the  costumes  to  the 
new  customers — very  probably  the 
terms  on  which  he  offers  his  wares 
might  preclude  such  an  arrange- 
ment— he  simply  pledges  himself 
to  give  at  half-price  certain  articles 
depreciated  by  not  suiting  those 
they  were  meant  for. 

My  first  thought  on  reading  this 
advertisement  was — What  a  won- 
derful impulse — quite  unneeded, 
by  the  way — must  be  given  to  that 
snobbery  which  is  our  prevailing 
disease  by  this  practice,  and  what 
fresh  vigour  it  must  impart  to  the 
pretensions  of  Mr  Guppy  when  he 
feels  himself  strutting  in  the  rai- 
ment intended  for  a  peer !  We 
have  witnessed  the  momentary 
thrill  of  ecstasy  with  which  a  gen- 
tleman from  East  London  has  sat 
himself  down  on  a  throne  where 
monarchy  had  rested ;  and  we  have 
seen  a  City  lady  take  her  place  in  a 
state-coach  where  a  queen  had  sat 
before,  and,  as  she  proved  the 
springs  with  the  weight  of  her 
charms,  experience  a  sense  of  de- 
light in  which  an  imagined  great- 
ne.ss  played  no  small  part :  but 
wliat  are  these  in  comparison  with 
tho  triumphant  joy  of  him  whose 
heart  swells  beneath  an  earl's 
waistcoat,  or  who  sits  down  in  the 
pantaloons  made  for  a  viscount ! 

How  many  of  the  extravagant 
gestures  and  absurd  airs  of  "  second 
chop"  folk  may  be  explained  by 
tho  fact  that  Mr  B.'s  new  system  is 
in  full  work,  and  that  misfits  are 
deluging  Hyde  Park  and  swelling 
it  in  Piccadilly  1  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  this  view  of  the  subject  I 
would  direct  attention  :  it  is  rather 
to  the  curious  fact  that  Mr  B., 
whom  one  might  have  thought  to 
be  an  inventor,  is,  after  all,  a  mere 
follower  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  that 
is  actually  deluged  with  misfits. 

Are  not  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  in  place  misfits  ?  What 
would  become  of  the  bench  of 
bishops  if  we  were  to  weed  out  the 
misfits  ?  How  many  vacancies 
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would  such  a  process  secure  in  our 
diplomatic  service  ?  Are  we  always 
certain  of  finding  a  gentleman  who 
can  wear  Lord  Stratford's  coat  with- 
out alteration  1  Is  it  every  one  can 
walk  in  Sir  James  Hudson's  shoes] 
The  coming  elections  will  be  rife 
in  misfits,  and  we  shall  be  lucky  if 
they  don't  lead  to  even  more  serious 
misfits  as  a  consequence.  Imagine, 
for  instance,  Mr  Edmond  Beales  as 
an  Under  -  Secretary  of  State,  or 
Mr  Bradlaugh  in  the  "  Colonies," 
and  not  at  Botany  Bay  !  Fancy 
Finlen  at  the  Treasury  Board,  and 
not  impossibly  serving  up  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  for  the  delectation 
of  an  audience  grown  weary  of 
judge  and  jury  !  What  say  you  to 
the  versions  our  dramatic  authors 
give  of  the  lighter  pieces  of  the 
French  stage,  with  the  dialogue 
vulgarised  to  the  meridian  of  the 
Strand,  and  all  the  elegant  trifling 
of  word-fence  changed  into  a  cross- 
fire of  coarse  jokes  1  Are  not  these 
misfits?  or  if  not,  I  would  ask, 
whom  do  they  fit  ? 

Are  the  travesties  of  French  cook- 
ery we  daily  meet  with  misfits  or  not  1 

Our  naval  critics  tell  us  that 
more  than  half  of  our  ironclads  are 
egregious  misfits,  and  that  some 
scrubby  little  sea-tortoise  of  a 
monitor  with  a  couple  of  heavy 
guns  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  a  fleet. 

I  believe  our  volunteers  are  ad- 
mitted misfits,  and  that  even  their 
most  ardent  admirers  confess  that 
target-firing,  however  excellent,  is 
no  substitute  for  discipline,  or  a 
full  compensation  for  utter  insub- 
ordination and  irregularity. 

Our  daily  press  tells  us  what  mis- 
fits abound  in  our  unpaid  magis- 
tracy, and  that  what  is  a  mild  fail- 
ing in  Middlesex  may  be  a  felony 
in  Norfolk. 

Our  law  of  marriage,  too,  enters 
into  this  category — at  least  what 
fits  conjugalism  in  Scotland  is  a 
terrible  misfit  in  Ireland,  and  not 
wearable  at  all  in  England ;  and 
certainly  the  whole  government  of 
Ireland,  under  either  Whig  or  Tory 
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rule,  has  been  a  misfit  of  world- 
wide notoriety. 

Keflecting  on  all  these  things, 
Mr  B.'s  customers  may  console 
themselves  by  saying  that  they  live 
in  a  world  of  misfits,  that  very  few 
people  are  wearing  the  clothes  that 
were  made  for  them,  and  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  are  masquerading 
in  coats  and  pantaloons  that  only 
came  to  them  as  misfits. 

There  are  some  who,  speculating 
on  coming  events,  fancy  Mr  Bright 
trying  on  the  coat  of  the  Home 
Office  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
predict  it  would  be  a  misfit.  I  am 
not  altogether  of  their  mind.  I  am 
certain  if  he  found  it  tight  for  him 
he'd  leave  it  unbuttoned,  and  never 
risk  the  seams  by  any  undue  move- 
ment of  the  arms. 


That  the  new  House  will  abound 
in  misfits  seems  agreed  on  all  hands, 
and  some  of  the  constituencies  ap- 
pear actually  bent  on  exhibiting 
a  humoristic  extravagance  in  the 
choice  of  men  who  may  display  a 
grotesque  travesty  of  their  prede- 
cessors. At  all  events,  no  one  need 
be  ashamed  of  confessing  he  is 
among  Mr  B.'s  customers.  The 
practice  derives  from  a  higher  au- 
thority even  than  eminent  West- 
end  tailors.  Misfitting  is  a  na- 
tional product,  and  the  Parliament 
about  to  assemble  will  be  a  grand 
exhibition  of  a  native  manufacture. 
I  am  only  grieved  that  I  can't 
be  there  to  see  how  they  look  in 
their  clothes,  and  how  nearly  they 
imitate  the  men  who  were  meas- 
ured for  them. 


THE    WHIG    LETTEK. 


I  remember  once  on  a  time  an 
eminent  shopkeeper  of  a  town  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  within  a  short 
distance  of  which  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  reside,  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
mayor.  In  the  freshness  of  my 
youthful  feelings — for  I  was  young 
at  the  time — and  in  a  sense  of  gra- 
titude for  the  excellence  of  the 
pale  ale  he  dealt  in,  I  ventured  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  accession 
to  honour  and  influence.  Touched, 
not  impossibly,  by  the  hesitating 
confusion  of  my  manner,  and  the 
difficulty  I  experienced  in  conveying 
my  compliments  aright,  he  stopped 
me  suddenly  by  saying :  "  No  mat- 
ter, Mr  O'Dowd.  It  is  a  very  great 
and  a  lofty  eminence,  no  doubt,  but 
it  shall  never  make  any  difference 
between  you  and  me." 

Gratifying  as  this  assurance  was 
to  me  at  the  time,  and  pleasant  as 
it  is  now  to  recall  it,  I  do  not  know 
if  the  incident  would  have  come 
back  to  my  memory  if  I  had  not 
chanced  to  see  in  the  papers  a  sort 
of  dropping  fire  of  correspondence 
from  great  men  to  their  agents,  in 
which  they  set  forth  that  their  ten- 
ants are  absolutely  to  consider  their 
votes  their  own ;  and  that  by  the 


exercise  of  a  conscientious  discre- 
tion they  need  not  fear  to  incur  the 
landlords'  ill-will  or  subsequent  dis- 
pleasure. One  noble  lord  goes 
further ;  for  he  adds  that  "  equal 
facilities,"  whatever  they  may  be, 
"  should  be  extended  to  the  candi- 
dates for  conducting  their  canvass." 

After  reading  these  I  began  to 
imagine  that  my  friend  the  Mayor 
of  Coleraine  was  a  paragon  of  mo- 
desty and  humility.  Lifted  to  a 
new  sphere,  raised  to  an  eminence 
whose  social  requirements  he  could 
but  guess  at,  and  of  whose  sympa- 
thies and  affinities  nothing  in  his 
experience  could  offer  example,  he 
had  still  enough  of  humanity  in  his 
heart  to  assure  me  that  he  would 
not  cease  to  remember  we  had  once 
talked  together  as  equals,  and  that 
all  his  greatness  should  not  totally 
sever  us.  But  here  we  have  peers 
of  Parliament,  territorial  princes, 
lords  of  creation,  in  the  widest 
sense  these  words  can  compass,  de- 
liberately saying  to  their  "tenantry 
and  employes"  that  they  may  call 
their  souls  their  own,  and  actually 
realise  to  themselves  that  they  have 
a  conscience. 

I  am  glad  it  was  a  Whig  began 
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this.  I  am  glad  it  was  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  those  reigning  fami- 
lies who  have  been  giving  us  minis- 
ters at  home  and  envoys  abroad  for 
the  last  two  generations — by  a  law 
as  absolute  as  Switzerland  furnishes 
"  concierges  "  and  Yorkshire  train- 
ers to  Europe — who  first  opened  this 
correspondence.  It  came  well  from 
one  of  those  champions  of  popular 
rights  to  say :  "I  really  meant  you 
to  be  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  I 
bestowed  upon  you.  When  I  gave 
you  the  franchise  I  actually  intend- 
ed a  vote!"  There  is  the  true 
Whig  smack  about  this  all  through ; 
for  while  it  declares,  with  an  air  of 
munificence,  that  a  man  can  abso- 
lutely dispose  of  that  he  owns,  it 
also  contrives  to  cast  an  aspersion 
on  any  other  man  whose  manliness 
or  good  taste  have  withheld  him 
from  such  a  vainglorious  and  pre- 
tentious proclamation. 

Every  estated  gentleman,  and 
especially  every  peer  of  Parliament, 
is  called  on  by  these  popularity- 
hunters  to  declare,  in  a  letter  to  the 
4  Times,'  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
coerce  his  tenantry  or  oppress  his 
employes ;  and  for  once  I  am  glad 
to  see  a  French  word  in  an  English 
letter,  and  to  know  that  an  English 
gentleman  was  puzzled  how  to  de- 
signate those  whom  he  permitted 
to  believe  themselves  men,  while 
they  really  were  only  labourers  ! 

I  do  not  want  to  read  these  let- 
ters by  the  light  of  the  characters 
of  those  who  wrote  them.  Lifelong 
shiftiness  in  politics,  the  dodgeries 
of  party,  and  the  small  rogueries  of 
offi(  e,  would  give  many  a  clue  to 
such  artifices  as  these.  The  per- 
mission to  do  what  you  know  well 
will  be  done  exactly  as  you  want  it, 
is  a  harmless  and  not  very  expen- 
sive concession;  and  if  it  reflect 
upon  my  neighbour,  who  does  not 
feel  called  on  to  make  a  similar 
proiiunciamento,  it  will  have  served 
all  the  purposes  of  a  party  move. 
"  Let  every  gentleman  show  his 
hand  ! "  comes  very  safely  from  him 
who  holds  the  honours,  and  who 
would  like  to  claim  the  stakes 
without  playing  out  the  game. 


There  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  genu- 
ine Whig  smack  about  this  roguery. 
It  imputes  a  slander  where  it  lacks 
courage  to  make  a  charge. 

Why  should  there  be  —  what 
evidence  is  there  in  it  of  fact,  or 
what  proof  in  history,  of  corrupt 
influence  by  Tory  landlords  over 
their  tenantry  in  contradistinction 
to  Whigs  1  Why  should  the  Con- 
servative gentlemen  of  England, 
who  certainly  live  in  as  close  rela- 
tions with  their  tenant-farmers  and 
labourers  as  their  opponents,  be 
singled  out  as  examples  of  oppres- 
sors and  tyrants  ? 

Does  the  manly  squirearchy  of 
England  contrast  so  unfavourably 
with  Whig  effeminacy  and  craft 
that  the  plain  meaning  of  a  simple 
duty  is  to  be  deemed  impossible  to 
the  one  and  easy  to  the  other  1 

The  voters  of  England  know 
their  privileges  well,  and  the  sturdy 
freeholders  of  English  counties  are 
well  aware  how  their  interests  are 
bound  up  with  those  broad-acred 
landlords  who  live  beside  them, 
and  whose  only  coercion  is  the  tie 
of  friendly  neighbourhood  and  mu- 
tual esteem. 

No  need  to  tell  these  men  that  they 
are  free  to  vote,  any  more  than  to  as- 
sure them  that  their  parish  church 
is  open  to  them.  It  is  not  thus  that 
they  live,  and  read,  and  converse. 

Let  two  or  three  leading  men  of 
a  party  write  letters  to  the  public 
journals  declaring  that  they  do  not 
at  all  require  their  tradesmen  to 
pay  their  personal  respects  at  Christ- 
mas in  white  cravats  and  gloves,  or 
that  the  butcher  should  offer  up  a 
bouquet  on  New  Year's  day,  and 
will  not  all  the  town  speedily  be- 
lieve that  these  practices  obtain 
largely  with  their  opponents;  and 
that  though  Mr  Gladstone's  tailor 
is  not  waiting  in  the  antechamber, 
Mr  Disraeli's  hall  is  full  of  shoe- 
makers and  hatters  1 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Russell 
letter  has  done  and  is  doing ;  and 
if  some  Tory  landlords  have  swal- 
lowed the  bait,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
their  gullibility,  and  hope  that  there 
will  be  but  few  to  follow  them. 
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OLD    AND    NEW. 


THE  antagonism  between  Old 
and  New  runs  through  the  history 
of  all  times  and  all  communities. 
In  religion,  in  politics,  in  society, 
in  literature,  it  is  these  two  princi- 
ples which  come  continually  into 
conflict,  and  under  sundry  names, 
and  with  unlimited  modifications, 
form  the  battle-cries  and  the 
creeds  of  opposite  schools  and 
parties.  Loyalty  to  the  past  or 
aspirations  for  the  future — a  cling- 
ing attachment  to  the  good  which 
we  have  known  and  tried,  an  ar- 
dent longing  after  the  unknown 
and  the  untried,  which  may  possi- 
bly be  better — these  are  the  feel- 
ings which,  according  as  one  or 
other  is  in  the  ascendant,  mark  the 
difference  between  Conservative 
and  Radical,  orthodox  and  heretic, 
fast  and  slow.  It  is  commonly 
assumed  by  extreme  partisans  on 
either  side  that  the  one  of  the  two 
principles  which  they  have  them- 
selves adopted  contains  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  the  other  is  the 
merest  delusion.  The  old  Greek 
philosopher,  who  knew  human 
nature  at  least  as  well  as  the 
moderns  who  have  built  upon  his 
foundation,  was  wiser  on  this  head 
than  they  are.  Aristotle  saw  both 
sides  of  the  shield.  Discoursing 
of  things  pleasant,  he  remarks  that 
men  love  that  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to  ;  for  habit,  he  says,  in 
words  which  have  passed  into  a 
proverb,  "  is  as  it  were  like  nature." 
But  he  presently  goes  on  to  main- 
tain, with  no  fear  as  to  the  self-con- 
tradiction, that  change  is  pleasant 
too ;  that  to  work  always  in  the  same 
groove  is  apt  to  breed  satiety  and 
dulness.  He  touches  on  the  con- 
flict of  the  two  principles  else- 
where, when  he  notes  that  memory 
and  the  past  are  the  solace  of  old 
age,  while  hope  and  the  future  fill 
the  dreams  of  youth  ;  and  he  sums 
up  the  explanation  with  a  brief 
pathos  which  has  been  diluted  into 


much  fine  writing  since — that  to 
the  old  the  days  to  come  must 
needs  seem  few  and  inconsiderable, 
while  the  past  is  long ;  to  the 
young,  on  the  other  hand,  the  past 
is  short,  the  future  interminable. 
But  both  feelings — the  love  of 
sameness  and  the  love  of  change — 
exist  side  by  side  in  all  minds, 
though  age  and  circumstances  and 
natural  temperament  develop  them 
in  individual  cases  in  very  different 
proportions. 

The  natural  instincts  and  im- 
pulses, it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
tend  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
the  well-known  and  familiar. 
These  are  the  primitive  objects  of 
attraction.  The  love  of  change  ac- 
companies, more  or  less,  the  refine- 
ment of  the  intellect  and  the  de- 
velopment of  civilisation.  The  ir- 
rational animals,  without  exception, 
abhor  change ;  and  the  child,  the 
savage,  and  the  peasant,  are  scarcely 
more  fond  of  it,  as  a  rule.  Your 
horse  will  hardly  rest  or  feed  in 
the  best  pasture  where  he  feels 
himself  a  stranger,  if  he  can  find  a 
way  through  hedge  or  gate  back  to 
his  own  stable ;  even  the  coster- 
monger's  donkey  will  take  the  old 
turn  towards  home,  as  if  the  daily 
routine  of  short  allowance  and 
much  cudgelling  had  an  insuper- 
able attraction  for  him.  A  flock 
of  sheep  will  break  out  of  an  Eng- 
lish meadow,  and  work  their  way 
home,  through  nights  and  days  of 
starvation,  back  to  their  native 
hillside  in  Wales  or  Scotland. 
Your  dog,  indeed,  out  of  that 
strange  personal  attachment  which 
marks  his  character,  will  accom- 
pany you  in  your  wanderings  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth ;  yet  not 
without  protest  against  your  un- 
reasonable proceedings,  in  the  way 
of  nightly  howls,  and  intrusions 
into  other  people's  drawing-rooms 
to  see  if  you  are  really  there,  re- 
fusing to  be  comforted  except  in 
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your  immediate  presence.  But 
puss,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to 
remove  her  with  the  rest  of  your 
goods  and  chattels  into  the  next 
county — a  removal  not  without  its 
attendant  difficulties — makes  her 
escape  at  the  first  possible  moment 
from  the  hateful  novelties  of  the 
situation,  and  unless  she  can  find 
her  way  back  to  the  old  corner, 
becomes  a  vagabond  and  a  poacher 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  falls 
a  victim  to  the  justice  of  the  game- 
keeper. The  case  is  very  much  the 
same  with  uncultivated  minds  of  the 
human  species.  There  is  nothing 
which  the  English  peasant  so  en- 
tirely abominates  as  ways  and  places 
which  he  "hasn't  been  used  to." 
The  taste  for  travelling  is  as  incom- 
prehensible to  some  natures  among 
this  class  as  a  taste  for  literature. 
If  you  have  ever  done  so  foolish  a 
thing  as  to  take  your  English  ser- 
vants abroad,  you  will  probably 
have  had  an  example  of  it  in  your 
own  bitter  experience.  They  will 
have  picked  up  a  good  many  tastes 
and  habits  (some  not  very  desir- 
able) from  constant  association 
with  their  superiors,  but  they  have 
not  yet  caught  from  them  their 
love  of  seeing  new  places,  their  ap- 
preciation of  beautiful  scenery,  or 
their  rational  interest  in  strange 
manners  and  customs.  The  old 
traveller's  conclusion — "  manners 
they  have  none,  and  their  customs 
are  very  beastly  " — would,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  be  the  verdict  of 
your  valet  or  lady's-maid  after  a 
tour  in  foreign  parts.  The  author 
of  *  Tancred '  uses  only  the  mildest 
form  of  a  novelist's  licence  when 
h«  makes  his  hero's  servants 
grumble  at  the  superb  coffee  with 
which  the  Arab  sheikh  entertains 
tliem,  because  there  is  a  difficulty 
about  "lump-sugar,"  and  pronounce 
upon  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of 
the  East  that  it  is  all  very  well, 
bat — "  we  misses  the  family  prayers 
and  the  home-brewed."  Requisi- 
tions and  complaints  quite  as  ab- 
surd must  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  any  traveller  who  has 


encumbered  himself  with  English 
domestics  in  a  foreign  tour.  They 
cannot  stand  being  put  out  of  their 
way,  as  they  call  it.  The  little 
shifts  and  inconveniences  at  which 
their  masters  and  mistresses  laugh 
they  magnify  into  serious  evils, 
and  every  deviation  from  their 
home-habits  is  made  a  grievance 
and  a  misery. 

So,  in  most  questions  of  taste,  the 
less  there  is  of  artificial  cultivation, 
the  stronger  will  be  found  the  at- 
tachment to  the  known,  the  weaker 
the  craving  after  the  unknown. 
Repetition  and  familiarity  are  in 
themselves  charms  to  a  child.  The 
story  told  from  the  same  lips  for 
the  twentieth  time,  every  turn  of 
which,  from  the  exordium  to  the 
catastrophe,  he  knows  as  well  as 
the  narrator,  and  in  which  he  will 
at  once  discover  and  correct  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  author- 
ised version,  will  delight  him  more 
than  a  new  one,  with  its  change  of 
incidents  and  unforeseen  conclusion. 
In  the  fashionable  world  a  song 
may  last  only  for  a  season,  but  the 
rustic  lover  of  music  listens  eagerly 
for  the  refrain  that  he  knows.  If 
you  want  to  make  an  impression  on 
a  country  audience  at  an  agricul- 
tural dinner,  a  harvest  home,  or 
any  such  country  gathering,  beware 
above  all  things  of  lapsing  into  any- 
thing like  originality.  You  are 
wandering  into  a  land  where  such 
a  class  of  minds  cannot  follow  you. 
They  will  listen  with  some  kind  of 
open-mouthed  admiration  of  your 
cleverness,  but  it  will  be  an  admira- 
tion not  unmixed  with  misgivings. 
If  you  would  really  win  their  sweet 
voices,  emphasise  the  old  conven- 
tional phrases  in  your  after-dinner 
speech,  sing  them  the  old  song,  tell 
the  old  story ;  above  all,  give  them 
the  old  joke — a  new  one  might  miss 
fire  entirely.  When  old  Squire 
Hardcastle,  in  Goldsmith's  delight- 
ful comedy,  musters  his  outdoor 
servants  to  do  duty  for  once  as 
footmen  in  livery  for  his  respected 
guests,  he  gives  them  some  direc- 
tions for  their  behaviour  at  table. 
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One  strict  injunction  is,  that  they 
are  on  no  account  to  usurp  the  pri- 
vileges of  guests  by  laughing  at 
the  Squire's  good  stories.  Against 
this  Diggory  the  waggoner  at  once 
puts  in  his  protest.  "  Then,  ecod, 
your  worship  must  not  tell  the 
story  of  old  Grouse  in  the  gun- 
room !  I  can't  help  laughing  at 
that,  for  the  soul  of  me ;  we  have 
laughed  at  that  these  twenty  years ! " 
Upon  which  the  old  Squire,  nat- 
tered and  mollified  by  the  compli- 
ment, makes  gracious  allowance  for 
the  frailty  of  human  gravity — 
"  Well,  well,  honest  Diggory,  you 
may  laugh  at  that.1"  Against  any 
new  witticisms  they  felt  that  they 
were  safe  in  proof-armour  of  sto- 
lidity ;  but  a  joke  of  twenty  years' 
standing  was  irresistible.  Far  from 
this  being  any  extravagant  satire  on 
the  part  of  the  dramatist,  twenty 
years  for  the  run  of  a  popular  jest 
is  surely  a  very  modest  allowance. 
Some  of  the  stock  facetiee  of  unso- 
phisticated society  have  maintained 
their  ground  for  a  full  century. 
Take  the  parallel  case  of  the  most 
popular  quotations,  in  society  which 
would  lay  claim  to  far  more  culti- 
vation and  refinement  than  poor 
Diggory  and  his  fellows,  or  even 
Squire  Hardcastle  himself.  If  you 
venture  upon  a  quotation  at  all, 
and  care  to  have  it  appreciated  by 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  people  you 
have  to  talk  to,  you  must  confine 
yourself  carefully  to  the  old  ground. 
You  must  stick  close  to  Shakespeare 
and  Byron  and  Walter  Scott,  and 
even  then  you  must  not  travel  out 
of  what  may  be  called  the  regular 
tourist-round  for  your  quotations. 
To  quote  from  Tennyson  or  Brown- 
ing implies  an  amount  of  reading 
which  few  of  your  hearers  may  pos- 
sess, and  they  tacitly  resent  your 
superiority.  Virgil  alone  of  the 
classical  writers  will  go  down  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Not  that  any 
large  proportion  of  the  members 
are  profound  Virgilian  students, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  to 
school,  and  they  know  the  pet  bits 
by  heart  as  having  furnished  orna- 


ments for  many  previous  speeches. 
Even  the  Radical  member,  who 
eschews  Latin  and  Greek  as  the 
arcana  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  has 
caught  something  of  the  sense  from 
the  familiar  sound,  as  a  dog  con- 
trives to  catch  the  meaning  of  his 
master.  So,  in  the  talk  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  old  stock  of  similes  and 
allusions  does  duty  now  as  it  did 
fifty  years  ago ;  and,  save  a  few  bits 
of  comic  slang  from  Dickens,  the 
'  Handbook  of  Familiar  Quotations' 
receives  but  very  few  additions. 
Patience  still  sits  on  her  monument 
"  smiling  at  grief,"  though  few  re- 
member when  and  how  she  first 
got  there.  Pleasant  events  are  still 
"  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far 
between."  "To  be  or  not  to  be" 
— or  perhaps  more  frequently  put 
in  Mr  Punch's  form,  "  Toby  or  not 
Toby" — is  still  recognised  as  the 
orthodox  poetical  statement  of  a 
dilemma.  To  speak  of  your  host 
as  an  Amphitryon,  your  messenger 
as  a  Mercury,  and  your  new-married 
friend  as  a  Benedict  (no  matter  for 
a  little  haziness  in  the  spelling),  is 
still  taken  in  respectable  circles  for 
metaphorical  talk  of  a  highly  inge- 
nious and  sprightly  kind.  To  talk 
of  your  wife  as  your  "better-half" 
touches  an  unfailing  vein  of  pleas- 
antry; but  to  allude  to  her  as 
"the  angel  in  the  house" — your 
mind  running  on  Mr  Patmore's 
graceful  poem — would  raise  some- 
thing like  alarm  at  your  language, 
as  being  either  very  romantic  or 
very  satirical  indeed. 

Our  own  generation,  in  which 
the  primitive  instincts  are  a  good 
deal  suppressed  and  new  wants 
and  faculties  developed,  has  a 
strong  liking  for  change  and  no- 
velty. A  new  sensation  seems 
the  great  desideratum  of  life,  and 
the  old  routine  grows  wearisome. 
Change  has  become  a  recognised 
formula  of  medical  prescription. 
Change  of  air,  change  of  scene, 
change  of  diet,  change  of  occupa- 
tion, are  the  modern  remedies 
which  have  superseded  the  recipes 
of  the  old  pharmacopoeia  —  an 
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improvement,  unquestionably,  in 
many  respects.  It  is  far  more 
pleasant  to  be  ordered  off  to  Horn- 
burg  or  Baden  than  to  swallow 
dose  upon  dose  of  "  the  mixture  as 
before;"  and  mountain  air  is  a 
more  agreeable  tonic,  and  not  much 
more  expensive,  than  the  bark  and 
quinine  which  were  the  universal 
substitute  in  the  days  of  our  boy- 
hood. One  wonders,  nevertheless, 
how  our  great-grandfathers  lived 
to  their  good  old  age  without  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
these  annual  migrations  which  are 
held  to  be  a  sanitary  necessity  of 
modern  English  life.  They  were 
usually  "let  blood,"  and  went 
through  a  course  of  diet-drinks,  in 
spring  and  autumn;  but  they  no 
more  thought  of  going  from  home 
in  search  of  health  than  an  oyster 
would.  The  expense  and  discom- 
fort attending  on  such  a  move 
were  certainly  much  more  serious 
in  those  days  than  now,  but  the 
inclination  also  was  wanting.  It 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
the  quiet  pleasures  and  interests 
of  a  continuous  home-life  are  not 
too  costly  a  sacrifice  for  the  pre- 
sumed advantages  of  "change" 
during  the  most  glorious  months 
of  the  year.  An  occasional  foreign 
tour — or  a  home  tour,  if  travelling 
expenses  in  England  were  not  so 
utterly  unreasonable  —  would  al- 
ways open  a  fund  of  healthful  in- 
terest and  enjoyment  both  for 
young  and  old;  but  the  annual 
breaking  up  of  a  pleasant  and  well- 
established  English  home  for  a 
sojourn  elsewhere  seems  a  very 
doubtful  good.  It  can  hardly  be 
required  physically,  under  the  or- 
dinary conditions  of  health;  and 
morally,  its  effect  upon  the  younger 
members  of  a  family  (even  if  the 
change  be  really  enjoyed,  which  is 
not  always  the  case)  is  more  than 
questionable.  The  restless  love  of 
excitement  which  is  fostered  by 
the  habit  of  change  makes  quiet 
parsuits  and  pleasures  distasteful, 
and  the  artificial  high  spirits  which 
may  be  thus  produced  are  a  poor 


exchange  for  the  even  cheerfulness 
of  a  genuine  English  home.  For 
those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  towns, 
and  who  are  confined  by  the  ties 
of  business  and  profession  to  the 
smoke  and  din  of  the  streets  from 
year  to  year,  the  annual  holiday 
conies  under  quite  another  aspect. 
In  many  cases,  in  these  days  of 
high  pressure,  it  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity ;  and  even  the  limitations  and 
discomforts  of  a  seaside  lodging- 
house  become  a  haven  of  delight  to 
the  jaded  Londoner.  He  can  never 
be  too  thankful  for  the  invention 
of  railways,  which  have  made  the 
road  to  paradise  so  easy.  But  as 
often  as,  in  the  golden  autumn 
weather,  one  passes  some  pleasant 
English  mansion,  "bosomed  high 
in  tufted  trees,"  with  its  wealth  of 
natural  beauty  and  artificial  culti- 
vation, its  woods  and  waters  and 
bright  parterres,  and  learns  from 
the  shuttered  windows  that  all  this 
is  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the 
under-butler  and  the  housekeeper, 
because  the  family  are  gone  to 
Brighton  or  to  Malvern,  one  can- 
not help  questioning  whether  the 
health  and  happiness  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  seeking  might  not 
have  been  found  within  their  own 
borders.  Nor  is  it  a  very  unchari- 
table or  unpardonable  wish  which 
suggests  itself,  that  amongst  our 
contemplated  social  reforms  there 
might  be  introduced  a  law  that  the 
owner  of  such  a  place,  if  he  did 
not  find  that  his  health  was  strong 
enough  to  stand  it  during  the  two 
best  months  of  the  year,  should  be 
compelled  to  put  into  temporary 
possession  a  couple  of  poor  devils 
like  one's  self  of  robuster  constitu- 
tion (with  liberal  rations  in  conside- 
ration of  the  risk),  to  enjoy  it  and 
keep  it  aired  for  him  during  his 
absence. 

The  same  love  of  change  may  be 
remarked  in  the  tone  of  present 
society.  Too  often  the  new  ac- 
quaintance is  preferred  to  the  old ; 
if  not  more  desirable  or  agreeable, 
it  has  at  least  more  piquancy.  To 
meet  new  faces,  and  interchange 
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what  we  take  for  new  ideas,  is 
more  to  our  present  fancy  than  the 
old  shake  of  the  hand  which  we 
have  known  so  long.  Our  welcome 
of  the  stranger  is  carried  to  some- 
thing of  an  extreme.  A  slight  but 
suggestive  illustration  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  tacit  abolition,  in  our 
modern  society,  of  introductions. 
In  some  points,  of  course,  this  is  an 
improvement  on  the  stiff  formali- 
ties of  old  times,  when  two  invited 
guests  would  stand  staring  at  one 
another — like  two  game-cocks  pre- 
paratory to  a  fight — on  opposite 
sides  of  the  hearth-rug  in  their 
host's  drawing-room,  or  each  trifl- 
ing with  a  book  in  order  to  ig- 
nore the  other's  presence,  because 
neither  host  nor  hostess  had  yet 
made  their  appearance  to  pro- 
nounce the  magic  formula  which 
was  to  unlock  the  gates  of  inter- 
course. Now,  people  meet  and 
talk  at  once  together,  as  though 
they  were  intimate  friends  of  long 
standing.  This  unrestrained  free- 
dom has  its  advantages  in  a  social 
point  of  view,  and  is  pleasant 
enough.  Nor  is  it  an  unreason- 
able hypothesis  upon  which  this 
freedom  rests — that  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  asked  to  meet  you 
at  dinner  is  at  least  a  creature  fit 
for  you  to  speak  to.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
to  have  to  make  talk,  throughout 
a  long  modern  dinner,  to  a  next 
neighbour  of  whose  name,  family 
connections,  religion,  politics,  and 
general  antecedents  you  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  does  involve  the 
occasional  risk  of  awkward  mis- 
takes and  malapropos  appeals  and 
observations.  "Don't  curse  the 
crocodile's  mother  when  you  are 
crossing  the  river,7'  says  the  Egyp- 
tian proverb;  a  caution  the  spirit 
of  which  one  has  continually  to 
bear  in  mind  when  the  stranger  to 
whom  you  have  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  may  be,  for  aught  you 
know,  a  near  relation  of  the  Croco- 
diles, or  any  other  family.  It 
hampers  your  power  of  saying 
smart  things  considerably,  when 


you  are  never  sure  that  the  point 
of  your  remarks  may  not  hit  ex- 
actly the  wrong  place.  A  judicious 
host,  in  the  old  formal  days,  at 
least  did  what  he  could  to  guard 
you  against  any  fearful  plunges  of 
this  kind.  He  generally  found  an 
opportunity  to  advertise  you,  in  a 
brief  aside  preparatory  to  the  ne- 
cessary introduction,  that  A.  was 
going  to  be  married  to  one  of  those 
tall  red-haired  Miss  B.'s,  that  C. 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  pret- 
ty Mrs  D.'s  husband  had  run  away 
from  her ;  hints  which  might  save 
a  stranger  from  at  least  some  con- 
versational pitfalls.  "  Don't  make 
any  allusion  to  the  assizes,  if  you 
can  help  it,"  whispered  the  wife  of 
a  hospitable  country  squire  to  a  ris- 
ing young  barrister,  a  guest  of  theirs, 
when  on  circuit,  indicating  the 
lady  whom  he  was  to  take  down  to 
dinner — "her  brother-in-law  (a  most 
respectable  banker)  was  transport- 
ed for  seven  years  last  April."  It 
was  a  hint  for  which  the  recipient, 
rather  given  to  talk  shop,  never 
ceased  to  be  thankful,  for  he  made 
himself  so  acceptable  to  the  lady 
that  he  married  her.  She  made 
him  an  excellent  wife,  and  she 
brought  with  her  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  cover  the  blot  on  the 
family  escutcheon.  Such  timely 
warnings  are  seldom  vouchsafed 
now.  Indeed,  the  modern  cue  is 
rather  to  ignore  the  brother-in-law 
altogether,  as  a  connection  of  so 
distant  a  kind  that  his  fate,  whe- 
ther for  seven  years  or  fourteen, 
could  be  of  no  personal  interest 
whatever  to  the  fair  guest  at  one's 
right  hand.  Relationship  in  these 
days  counts  for  very  little  indeed. 
The  class  of  affections  which  centre 
in  a  man's  own  family,  or  his  own 
town  and  neighbourhood,  are  re- 
garded as  narrow-minded  and  illib- 
eral. Those  ancient  worthies  who, 
mindful  of  what  they  held  to  be 
the  claims  of  kith  and  kin,  or  other 
personal  and  local  interests,  be- 
queathed endowments  out  of  their 
worldly  goods  to  scholars  of  their 
own  name  and  blood,  or  to  the 
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grammar-school  which  gave  them 
their  first  start  in  life,  or  the  poor 
of  the  village  in  which  they  were 
born,  are  looked  upon  by  the  legis- 
lators of  to-day  as  ignorant  and 
mistaken  enthusiasts;  and  we  drive 
the  metaphorical  coach-and-horses 
through  their  wills  and  enactments 
not  only  without  remorse,  but  with 
the  sort  of  triumph  with  which 
Tullia  drove  her  chariot  over  her 
father's  body.  We  moderns  care 
for  none  of  these  things ;  we  are 
citizens  of  the  world.  Coldly 
courteous  to  all,  we  rarely  admit 
special  claims  upon  our  sympathies. 
"  Boy,"  said  old  Bowyer  of  Christ's 
Hospital  to  the  new  scholar  who 
was  crying  after  home  ;  "  boy,  the 
school  is  your  father,  the  school  is 
your  mother,  the  school  is  your 
brother,  the  school  is  your  sister — 
the  school  is  your  first  cousin,  and 
your  second  cousin,  and  all  the 
rest  of  your  relations  !  Let's  have 
no  more  crying  !  "  It  sounds  like 
a  cruel  philosophy,  but  it  did 
at  any  rate  profess  to  substitute  a 
family  tie  of  a  more  extended  kind 
for  that  which  was  being  tempor- 
arily severed.  We  go  much  fur- 
ther now.  We  say  to  any  one  who 
seems  to  be  whimpering  over  the 
breaking  up  of  old  local  founda- 
tions and  benefactions :  "  Sir,  the 
public  good  is  our  only  true  object 
of  affection ;  the  public  is  your 
father,  the  public  is  your  mother, 
the  public  is  your  fellow -towns- 
man ;  we  allow  no  blubbering  over 
sentimental  fancies  here.  Our 
school  of  universal  philanthropy  is 
above  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

There  was  a  degree  of  narrow- 
ness, it  must  fairly  be  confessed,  in 
the  old-fashioned  notion  of  confin- 
ing a  man's  affections  and  interests 
almost  exclusively  to  his  own  fam- 
ily or  his  own  town  and  county. 
If  the  affection  was  strong  and 
hearty  in  itself,  the  prejudices  and 
antipathies  which  gathered  round 
it  were  strong  too.  It  was  not  a 
wholesome  state  of  feeling  which 
even  now,  though  less  than  former- 
ly, makes  the  Gael  and  the  Celt  in 


Scotland  and  in  B  Wales  look  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion  on  the  Saxon 
stranger,  which  for  years  divided 
the  students  of  Oxford  into  the 
two  hostile  factions  of  North  and 
South,  and  which  even  to  this  day 
drives  our  otherwise  good-hum- 
oured friend  Paddy,  by  an  irresist- 
ible instinct,  to  break  his  neigh- 
bour's head  because  he  happens  to 
be  a  Walsh  instead  of  an  0' Sul- 
livan. Even  in  England,  in  the 
days  when  the  mass  of  the  people 
rarely  stirred  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  town  or  village,  the  in- 
habitants of  neighbouring  parishes 
were  looked  upon  very  much  in  the 
light  of  barbarians.  The  terms  of 
intercourse  were  those  of  negative 
hostility.  They  were  not  sure  to 
fight  when  they  met,  but  there  was 
always  an  open  chance  of  it.  Every 
parish  had  its  sobriquet  or  charac- 
teristic epithet  by  which  it  was 
known  amongst  its  neighbours, 
and  these  were  seldom  complimen- 
tary. Usually  there  was  some 
local  anecdote  or  tradition,  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  inhabitants,  stored 
up  in  the  memories  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  ready  to  be  hurled 
as  a  taunting  proverb  against  them 
upon  the  rare  occasions  of  their 
meeting.  And  utterly  lost  to  all 
sense  of  parochial  honour  or  pa- 
rochial shame  must  have  been  the 
rustic  who,  having  the  natural  use  of 
his  fists,  refused  to  employ  them  in 
such  a  quarrel.  Even  to  this  day, 
in  some  of  our  remoter  districts, 
the  match  at  cricket  or  quoits  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  villages  is 
not  always  free  from  the  mutual 
interchange,  between  players  or 
spectators,  of  such  hereditary  per- 
sonalities. A  defeat  in  such  trials 
of  skill  is  sometimes  evaded  or 
avenged  by  an  appeal  to  the  final 
resort  of  a  bodily  thrashing;  and 
the  captain  of  a  village  eleven, 
arranging  the  preliminaries  of  a 
match  this  very  last  season,  was 
heard  to  inquire  of  his  opponents, 
half  in  jest,  but  with  a  spice  of 
prudent  earnest,  whether  it  was 
true  that  they  had  threatened  to 
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lick  the  last  club  who  beat  them  ; 
because  in  that  case,  he  remarked 
significantly,  "  we  may  as  well 
bring  over  eleven  big  uns." 

Still,  this  esprit  de  corps  (there  is 
really  no  English  word  for  it),  this 
concentration  of  the  interests  and 
affections  within  the  limited  circle 
of  family  or  county,  or  school  or 
college,  had  its  favourable  points  as 
well  as  its  weak  ones.  The  sacred 
band  of  Thebes,  or  the  modern 
crack  English  regiment,  have  fought 
none  the  worse  because  they  recog- 
nised, besides  the  soldier's  general 
duty  to  his  country,  a  special  obli- 
gation to  their  comrades  and  their 
colours.  It  might  have  been  a 
perverted  enthusiasm  which  made 
the  wounded  private  of  the  43d, 
as  he  lay  gasping  on  the  breach  at 
Badajos,  fix  his  teeth  into  the  leg 
of  the  leading  man  of  another  regi- 
ment who  was  stepping  over  him, 
that  his  own  sergeant  might  be 
the  first  man  in ;  but  it  is  j  ust  this 
kind  of  rivalry  which  helps  to  get 
breaches  mounted  at  all.  Free- 
masonry is  a  narrow  and  perhaps 
a  foolish  bond  ;  but  its  obligations 
have  unquestionably  in  many  in- 
stances awoke  the  noblest  spirit  of 
charity  and  generosity  in  those 
who,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been 
so  ready  to  recognise  the  general 
claims  of  humanity.  We  ought  all, 
no  doubt,  in  case  of  need,  to  be 
ready  to  play  the  good  Samaritan ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  it  was 
worse  in  the  priest  and  the  Levite 
to  pass  the  wounded  traveller  by, 
when  he  was  a  countryman  of  their 
own.  The  social  bond  which  unit- 
ed men  of  the  same  public  school 
or  the  same  college  was  not  with- 
out its  advantages  ;  and  its  relax- 
ation, in  these  days  of  broader 
sympathies,  is  not  an  unmixed 
good.  Prime  Ministers  have  made 
worse  appointments,  and  from  far 
less  creditable  motives,  than  Wai- 
pole  did,  when  he  chose,  if  possible, 
for  the  Church  and  State  offices  in 
his  gift  an  Eton  man  and  a  school- 
fellow. Of  their  antecedent  char- 
acter and  promise  he  had  the  chance 


of  knowing  a  good  deal,  and  of 
their  loyal  service  he  felt  justly 
confident.  A  late  bishop  who  was 
charged — not  altogether  unreason- 
ably —  with  nepotism  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  church  patronage, 
made  answer  to  a  friend  who  had 
been  bold  enough  to  tell  him  the 
complaints  that  were  made  on  that 
head — "  But,  you  see,  one  knows  so 
much  more  of  one's  own  relations." 
The  answer  became  famous  for 
what  was  thought  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity; but  really  it  contained  a 
deeper  truth  than  the  patent  truism 
at  which  the  hearers  smiled.  It  is 
hardly  in  the  power  of  any  patron  to 
appoint  in  any  case  "the  best  man," 
which  is  the  demand  so  commonly 
made  upon  him  by  anonymous  and 
irresponsible  censors ;  simply  be- 
cause he  has  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing who  is  the  best  man,  and 
because,  for  nine  out  of  ten  ordin- 
ary appointments,  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical, there  could  be  found  fifty 
men  one  as  good  as  the  other. 
Amongst  his  own  private  friends 
he  is  very  likely  to  have  some  one 
at  least  who  is  perfectly  well  qual- 
fied,  and  of  whose  qualifications 
he  can  personally  assure  himself  ; 
whereas  if  he  aims  at  getting  "  the 
best  man,"  irrespective  of  private 
considerations,  he  has  to  act,  after 
all,  upon  the  testimony  of  others  ; 
and  we  all  know  how  often  what  is 
publicly  recognised  as  "  merit  "  is 
chiefly  a  combination  of  fortunate 
circumstances  and  the  good  word 
of  influential  friends. 

But  there  are  few  accusations 
which  in  this  age  we  are  all  so 
anxious  to  avoid  as  the  imputation 
of  a  narrow  or  provincial  mind. 
We  profess  to  know  everything 
and  everybody,  and  not  to  care  so 
very  much  about  anything  or  any- 
body in  particular.  In  part  the 
change  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
London  life  now  gives  the  colour, 
more  or  less,  to  all  society.  Even 
those  who,  in  fact,  see  very  little  in- 
deed of  the  doings  of  the  London 
world,  beyond  the  absurd  and  ex- 
travagant fashions  which  are  im- 
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ported  thence  from  time  to  time 
intc  their  own  more  quiet  sphere, 
are  yet  influenced  by  it,  sometimes 
unconsciously,  sometimes  from  the 
senile  habit,  which  is  the  shame 
of  English  people,  of  affecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  a  class  to 
which  they  do  not  properly  belong. 
But  a  season  in  town,  or  at  least  a 
glimpse  into  its  fashionable  mys- 
terias,  has  become  part  of  the  social 
education  of  a  much  larger  class 
than  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers.  Even 
the  landed  country  gentleman  of 
thai  generation  moved  in  a  much 
narrower  circle.  To  him  and  to  his 
wife  and  daughters,  in  most  cases, 
their  own  county -town  was  the 
metropolis.  The  north  -  country 
squires  resorted  regularly  to  York 
for  their  fashionable  season.  Its 
assizes,  its  balls,  its  assemblies, 
its  theatres,  made  up  their  no- 
tion of  fashionable  excitement. 
On  the  stage  of  the  latter  they 
found  as  good  acting  as  they 
would  find  in  London ;  and  Frod- 
shain,  "the  York  Garrick,"  had 
partisans  who  pronounced  him 
equal  (he  himself  was  not  too  mo- 
dest to  have  said  superior)  to  his 
great  original  at  Drury  Lane.  The 
Northamptonshire  gentleman  who 
DOM  takes  his  luxurious  little  din- 
ner from  time  to  time  at  his  Lon- 
don club,  thought  no  scorn,  a  cen- 
turj  back,  to  dine  on  Thursday 
afternoons,  during  the  bowling  sea- 
son, at  the  "  twelve-penny  ordinary" 
at  the  old  bowling-green  at  High- 
gate  House  in  his  own  county.  So, 
too,  the  good  old  county  families  who 
lived  "  all  round  the  Wrekin  " — the 
maLy-acred  landlords  of  Hereford- 
shire and  Worcestershire  —  the 
pretty  Welsh  heiresses  and  the 
"  proud  Salopians,"  —  all,  when 
they  spoke  of  "going  to  town/' 
meant  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
visit,  to  Shrewsbury.  Many  of  the 
country  families  of  mark  kept  up 
their  town-houses  there.  Its  an- 
nual "Show"  attracted  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  in  far  greater  numbers 


than  could  be  drawn  together  now 
at  any  provincial  festival  short  of  a 
royal  visit.  With  the  exception  of 
these  periodical  migrations  town- 
ward,  or  in  cases  where  even  these 
were  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
domestic  exchequer,  the  life  of 
country  families  was  more  isolated 
than  it  is,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  grumblers,  even  now. 
Koads  were  worse,  conveyances 
were  worse,  and  weather,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  was  worse 
also.  Spirits  and  energies,  perhaps, 
were  greater,  and  people  made  the 
best  of  their  difficulties.  Still,  they 
were  content  to  run  the  round  of 
their  few  country  neighbours ;  and 
the  stranger — a  rare  bird  of  pas- 
sage— unless  he  came  furnished 
with  ample  introductions,  was  look- 
ed upon  as  rather  a  suspicious 
character.  If  they  did  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  to  "  heave  half  a 
brick  at  him,"  which  is  said  to  be 
still  the  normal  form  of  welcome  to 
a  new  face  in  some  parts  of  the 
Black  Country,  still  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  negative  stoning  of 
strangers  in  county  society.  Now 
the  state  of  things  is  rather  re- 
versed, except  perhaps  in  some  few 
counties  or  neighbourhoods  where 
the  old  jealous  and  exclusive  feel- 
ing still  survives.  Provided  only 
that  he  makes  a  fair  show  in  style 
of  living  and  personal  address,  an 
adventurer  of  audacity  and  tact 
finds  comparatively  much  more 
easy  admission  into  society  which 
considers  itself  good  than  he  could 
have  done  fifty  years  ago. 

Old  playgoers,  or  readers  of  old 
comedies — in  either  case  probably 
but  a  small  section  of  the  present 
public — may  chance  to  remember 
Mrs  Grundy  in  "Speed  the  Plough." 
She  was  a  recognised  village  autho- 
rity, to  whom  all  her  neighbours, 
young  or  old,  deferred  with  a  sort  of 
servile  awe  and  allegiance.  She  was 
a  sort  of  prototype  in  one  point  of 
Dickens' s  "Mrs  Harris,"  for  though 
constantly  invoked,  she  never  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  Any  act  or 
deed  in  the  social  kingdom  which 
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seemed  of  new  and  therefore  doubt- 
ful propriety  was  tested  by  the  un- 
failing formula — "What  will  Mrs 
Grundy  say?"  If  it  gained  that 
awful  lady's  imprimatur,  it  was  all 
right ;  if  she  disapproved,  all  was 
wrong.  The  phrase  passed  into  a 
proverb  with  our  grandmothers. 
Everywhere  there  was  some  social 
Mrs  Grundy,  visible  or  invisible, 
actual  or  imaginary,  who  was  always 
silently  appealed  to  before  any  step 
of  doubtful  caste  was  ventured  up- 
on. Things  are  very  different  now. 
Modern  society  rather  delights  in 
defying  Grundys.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  some  of  our  young  people, 
especially,  seems  to  be  to  make  their 
elders  stare — in  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  they  succeed  very  fairly. 
The  Grundy  dominion  was  undoubt- 
edly in  many  respects  a  social  ty- 
ranny of  a  degrading  kind,  and  one 
cannot  wonder  that  the  hereditary 
bondsmen  have  revolted.  Still,  to 
cut  ourselves  loose,  as  many  do, 
from  all  restraints  of  social  opinion, 
even  in  matters  which  in  point  of 
right  or  wrong  are  indifferent,  is 
not  a  clear  gain  to  social  character. 
To  do  that  which  is  right  in  every 
man's  own  eyes  is  but  a  poor  kind 
of  earthly  paradise.  The  fear  of 
Grundy  repressed  many  acts  and 
deeds  and  natural  feelings  which 
were  innocent  and  even  laudable ; 
but  it  also  repressed  a  great  deal 
that  was  rude  and  selfish,  and  sub- 
versive of  social  order.  It  may  be 
very  comfortable  for  a  judge  to  sit, 
as  we  are  told  they  do  in  some 
places  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  his 
legs  over  the  back  of  his  chair  and 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  think  it  more  conducive 
to  the  dignity  of  justice,  and  not 
prejudicial  to  its  calm  and  conscien- 
tious administration,  that  it  should 
affect  the  gravity  of  wig  and  ermine. 
It  may  be  extremely  pleasant  for 
young  men  to  walk  into  a  drawing- 
room  as  they  do  redolent  of  tobacco, 
or  to  play  at  croquet  with  young 
ladies  with  pipes  in  their  mouths  ; 
and  fast  young  ladies,  in  the  pleni- 


tude of  their  good-nature,  may  even 
protest  that  they  rather  like  it.  But 
this  free-and-easy  self-indulgence  is 
not  an  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  character  of  a  gentleman 
— not  consistent  with  a  chivalrous 
respect  for  women  —  not  a  good 
training  for  habits  of  self-denial  in 
weightier  things.  The  etiquette  in 
most  large  houses  now  is  for  host 
and  hostess  to  ignore  their  visitors 
almost  entirely ;  to  take  care  that 
due  arrangements  are  made  for  their 
comfort  by  those  whose  department 
it  is,  but  nothing  more :  to  leave 
them,  as  we  say,  very  much  to  them- 
selves. This  saves  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  entertainers,  and  pos- 
sibly spares  the  guest  himself,  in 
some  points,  from  being  bored  by 
over-attention.  But  altogether  it  is 
not  an  improvement  on  the  system 
under  which  a  guest  was  made  more 
of  a  personality.  It  is  not  soothing 
to  our  vanity  to  feel  thatourpresence 
or  absence  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
indifference  to  our  hosts.  A  little 
more  personal  welcome  on  our  ar- 
rival, a  little  more  expressed  regret 
at  our  departure,  would  have  been 
agreeable  to  some  of  us.  As  it  is, 
we  take  our  leave  as  we  should  from 
a  well-appointed  hotel  and  a  courte- 
ous but  not  demonstrative  manager, 
with  very  little  difference  in  our 
feelings  except  in  the  absence  of  the 
bill.  It  is  very  pleasant  for  all  of 
us  to  do  as  we  please ;  but  it  is  also 
pleasant  to  feel  that  other  people 
are  doing  not  exactly  what  they 
please,  to  please  us ;  and  very  good 
for  us  to  have  to  do  things  that  we 
do  not  exactly  please,  to  please 
other  people.  What  we  call  the 
restraints  of  society  are  very  often 
its  safeguards  against  that  intense 
selfishness  which  is  always  ready  to 
break  out,  and  which,  if  indulged  to 
its  full  extent,  would  either  render 
civilised  society  impossible,  or  de- 
base it  altogether.  We  readily  pay 
a  tax  for  our  soldiers  and  our  police, 
not  because  paying  taxes  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  any  of  us,  but  because 
we  like  to  insure  protection  against 
insults  abroad  and  roguery  at  home. 
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So  even  the  stiff  formalities,  as  they 
may  seem,  of  old-world  society  may 
have  been  a  cheap  insurance  against 
that  free-and-easy  familiarity  which 
is  too  much  the  characteristic  of  the 
present — agreeable  enough  so  long 
as  it  is  tempered  by  good  taste  and 
gentle  breeding,  but  unendurably 
offensive  when  it  is  affected  by  those 
who  are  incapable  of  drawing  any 
line  between  ease  and  impudence. 

Yet  even  in  this  age  of  change 
the  counter-element  is  strong.  Po- 
tent indeed  is  the  sway  still  exer- 
cised over  all  of  us  by  those  ancient 
household  deities,  "Use  and  Wont," 

"  Grey  nurses,  loving  nothing  new." 

What  lesser  influence,  so  far  as 
the  outside  world  can  see,  can  re- 
concile some  men  to  their  wives,  or, 
for  that  matter,  some  women  to 
their  husbands?  "The  evil  that 
we  know"  is  not  only  comparative- 
ly more  endurable  than  that  which 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  comes,  by 
force  of  habitude,  to  be  looked  upon 
almost  as  a  good.  In  dress,  in  ways 
of  life,  in  social  customs,  we  are 
terribly  conservative.  For  years 
men  have  worn  chimney-pot  hats, 
and  boots  which  were  a  positive 
martyrdom,  and  women  have  laced 
themselves  within  an  inch  of  their 
lives,  and  all  the  time  persuaded 
themselves  that  these  things  were 
comfortable. 

The  household  love  for  the  old 
keeps  its  place  in  all  our  hearts 
side  by  side  with  the  passion  for 
the  new.  Objects  which  have  been 
long  familiar  to  us,  however  in 
themselves  uninteresting  or  un- 
gainly, still  inspire  a  kind  of  affec- 
tion which  is  the  growth  of  habit 
rather  than  of  choice.  The  simplest 
things  have  a  charm  for  us  when  use 
has  beautified  them  to  our  eyes  and 
mind.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
wlien  the  old  associations  are  sud- 
denly revived  after  long  severance. 
There  are  few  who  will  not  confess 
the  fascination  exercised  over  them 
by  a  tune,  or  even  by  a  scent  or 
a  flavour,  which  was  familiar  to 
them  in  childhood,  but  of  which 


the  memory  had  almost  died  out 
until  it  was  casually  revived.  And 
here,  perhaps — if  such  speculation 
were  not  too  deep  for  our  small 
philosophy — we  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  point  in  which  the  two  instincts 
meet  :  the  new  is  but  a  revival  of 
the  old.  All  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, says  the  old  philosopher,  is 
but  the  awakening  of  reminiscence  ; 
either  the  echo  of  some  chord  which 
has  been  touched  before  in  a  previ- 
ous stage  of  existence,  or  the  waken- 
ing into  consciousness  of  a  some- 
thing which  has  been  hitherto  lying 
dormant  in  the  cells  of  our  brain. 
So  the  charm  of  novelty  may,  after 
all,  be  nothing  more  than  the  pleas- 
ure caused  by  the  revival  of  some 
long-lost  sensation.  Something  of 
the  kind  may  be  traced  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  day.  The  passion  for 
novelty  leads  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  obsolete.  It  is  not  only  that  so 
much  of  our  modern  literature  is 
said,  with  too  much  justice,  to  be 
merely  a  rechauffe  of  the  original 
wit  and  wisdom  of  the  past — that 
old  books  are  decanted  into  the 
new — but  that,  by  what  is  at  least 
a  much  more  honest  literary  specu- 
lation, the  old  books  are  being  re- 
produced bodily  byway  of  novelties. 
As  we  have  been  wearing  the  hoops 
of  our  great-grandmothers,  so  we 
are  now  reading  their  novels.  Tom 
Jones  and  Clarissa  Harlowe  are 
resuscitated,  and  dressed  in  modern 
type  and  binding — a  costume  in 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  they 
hardly  look  so  comfortable  or  so 
respectable  as  in  their  old-fashioned 
habits.  Not  that  their  morality, 
or  immorality,  is  by  any  means 
worse  than  that  of  their  modern 
successors  ;  but  it  is  of  a  kind 
which,  somehow  or  other,  seems  to 
pass  muster  better  in  its  original 
setting.  Critics  and  reviewers,  sick, 
perhaps,  of  the  rubbish  they  are 
compelled  in  their  vocation  to  wade 
through, have  of  late  taken  up  some- 
thing of  the  same  line,  and  offer  us 
a  notice  of  some  old  and  forgotten 
book  as  a  new  relish  for  the  palled 
appetite  of  the  general  reader. 
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The  taste  for  novelty,  too,  is  in 
some  cases  an  unreal  affection. 
The  most  trashy  music  and  the 
silliest  words  will  be  applauded,  if 
not  listened  to,  in  many  a  drawing- 
room  with  professed  admiration,  as 
"  that  last  sweet  new  thing  of 
Philomel's ;"  but  the  faces  will  light 
up,  and  the  words  of  thanks  be 
warmer,  if  not  louder,  at  some  sim- 
ple English  ballad  which  charms  us 
now  as  it  did  years  ago.  The  out- 
rageous extravagances  in  costume 
which  women  affect,  and  which 
makes  the  dress  or  the  bonnet  of 
last  year — one  may  almost  say  of 
last  month — a  thing  impossible  to 
be  worn  without  singularity,  are 
not  really  the  result  of  a  love  of 
change.  Perhaps  five  women  out 
of  six  are  sensible  enough  to  be 
quite  content  with  the  old  style,  if 
fairly  becoming ;  but  they  are  more 
or  less  the  victims  of  the  foolish 
minority  and  the  fashionable  mil- 
liners. The  importunity  of  trade, 
in  a  commercial  and  wealthy  coun- 
try, is  at  the  root  of  more  than  half 
the  perpetual  succession  of  novel- 
ties which  are  introduced  into  our 
households  and  daily  life.  It  does 
not  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  trades- 
man-world that  furniture,  or  dress, 
or  books,  or  music  should  last  too 
long.  "  We  could  not  live,  sir," 
said  a  manufacturer,  after  express- 
ing his  honest  admiration  of  the 
quality  of  an  old  carpet  which  was 
shown  him,  "  if  we  made  such  car- 
pets now."  Therefore  new  forms 
and  patterns  are  continually  set 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
plenty  of  money,  and  little  occupa- 
tion for  their  time  and  thought  ex- 
cept to  find  means  of  spending  it. 
It  is  a  perfect  godsend  to  such 
people  to  have  a  new  want  created 
for  them,  and  they  adopt  thankfully 
the  new  invention  which  the  enter- 
prising manufacturer  h  as  introduced. 
Then,  inasmuch  as  these  persons 
are  commonly  among  the  leaders  of 
society — and  in  these  days,  if  we  do 
not  all  of  us  exactly  covet  our 
neighbour's  goods,  at  least  we  feel  a 
strong  desire  to  have  goods  of  our 


own  as  like  his  as  possible — the 
taste  and  fashion,  however  absurd 
or  expensive,  spreads  from  stratum 
to  stratum  of  the  public,  until  very 
often  it  takes  the  form  of  the  most 
ridiculous  caricature. 

Enter  the  household  of  the  yeo- 
man or  the  tenant-farmer,  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  it  was  less  than 
fifty  years  ago.  The  old  hearty 
homeliness,  which  had  nothing  mean 
or  sordid  about  it,  but  breathed  of 
ease  and  plenty  if  not  of  refinement, 
has  disappeared.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  north  most  commonly,  some 
undisturbed  oasis  may  be  found 
amid  the  sweeping  sands  of  pro- 
gress, where  the  old  life  still  lingers. 
Into  such  a  house,  if  you  can  find 
it,  you  may  venture  at  any  hour  of 
the  day,  never  unwelcome  or  un- 
welcomed.  It  may  be  that  the 
"missus"  emerges  to  receive  you 
from  some  back  settlement  where 
she  has  been  deep  in  household 
cares.  Her  arms  may  be  soapy 
from  helping  in  the  family  wash — 
her  hands  hastily  wiped  from  mak- 
ing up  the  butter  or  pressing  the 
cheese ;  but  soap-suds  are  cleanly, 
and  butter  and  cheese  are  whole- 
some, and  she  has  the  innate 
courtesy  to  feel  that  it  is  better  to 
come  to  meet  you,  all  in  her  work- 
ing gear  as  she  is,  than  to  keep  you 
waiting  while  she  dons  her  after- 
noon gown.  She  is  a  farmer's 
wife,  and  by  no  means  ashamed  of 
it,  or  of  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  family  wash  or  making  the 
butter.  What  she  would  really  be 
ashamed  of  would  be  the  allowing 
these  things  to  be  badly  done. 
But  such  a  household  is  excep- 
tional now.  More  frequently  the 
visitor  will  be  ushered  into  some 
comfortless  apartment  redolent  of 
the  mustiness  of  disuse,  which  does 
duty  as  the  drawing-room  in  the 
modern  farmer's  family,  the  servant 
perhaps  having  to  open  the  shutters 
specially  for  his  or  her  reception  ; 
and  there  the  victim  of  the  pro- 
prieties waits,  patiently  or  im- 
patiently, looking  at  some  album 
full  of  vile  photographs  of  what 
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seems  to  be  a  specially  ugly  circle 
of  family  connections,  while  the 
mistress  of  the  house  is  bustling 
into  her  silk  dress  up-stairs.  There 
is,  all  the  time,  a  comfortable  family 
hous<3-room  into  which  he  might 
have  been  shown  at  once,  and 
where  one  or  two  of  the  daughters 
(good  girls  enough)  are  sitting  at 
the  moment  mending  some  of  the 
family  linen.  But  they  would  not 
be  seen  so  employed  for  the  world. 
Things  must  be  done  as  they  are 
done — or  not  done — at  the  squire's. 
Thera  can  be  no  possible  comfort 
or  credit  to  any  human  being  con- 
cernt  d,  in  such  a  change  from  the 
old  habits  of  living.  You  don't 
believe  in  the  hostess's  refinement 
one  vhit  the  more  for  the  silk  dress 
and  the  drawing-room  ;  and  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  would  prevent  you  from  ever 
entering  the  house  again,  it  would 
be  the  dread  of  hearing  one  of  the 
young  ladies  play  upon  that  piano. 
And  the  family  themselves  have,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  strong  suspi- 


cion of  all  this,  and  would  be  more 
really  at  their  ease  if  you  had 
caught  them  unadorned  with  this 
fictitious  elegance,  amongst  their 
daily  vocations  ;  but  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  stand  fast  in  the 
old  tracks  against  the  sweeping 
tide  of  what  passes  for  progress 
and  refinement. 

As  the  world  goes  on  it  is  quite 
certain  that  change  must  have  the 
best  of  it,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  change  is 
also  for  the  best.  Much  that  is 
new  and  worthless  may  be  patiently 
borne  with,  as  pretty  sure  to  be 
shortlived  ;  while  that  which  is  of 
most  worth  among  the  old  may  be 
trusted  to  reappear  and  repeat  it- 
self from  time  to  time,  even  under 
the  guise  of  novelty.  In  architec- 
ture, in  painting,  in  music,  it  has 
been  found  that  we  sometimes 
make  real  progress  by  going  back- 
ward ;  and  an  antiquarian  taste, 
whether  in  art,  in  literature,  or 
social  phenomena,  is  not  always 
nearly  so  unpractical  as  it  seems. 
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IT  will  be  from  no  foolish  re- 
serve on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
press,  nor  through  any  lack  of 
hardihood  in  the  candidates  whose 
cause  the  Liberal  press  has  espous- 
ed, if  the  coming  elections  fail  to 
send  to  the  Reformed  House  of 
Commons  a  majority  of  members 
committed  —  not  a  few  of  them 
openly  pledged  —  to  work  out  a 
speedy,  though  perhaps  a  bloodless, 
revolution  in  this  country.  We 
express  ourselves  thus  because,  as- 
suming the  announcements  which 
meet  us  day  by  day  to  be  trust- 
worthy, every  seat  in  every  section 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be 
fought  for  upon  Liberal  principles; 
and  Liberal  principles,  as  these  are 
set  forth  both  in  the  addresses 
of  candidates  and  in  the  leading 
articles  which  comment  upon  and 
approve  them,  all  point,  with 
more  or  less  of  steadiness,  in  one 
direction.  We  are  very  far  from 
affecting  surprise  at  the  course 
which  the  Liberal  party  judges  it 
expedient  to  adopt.  The  Liberals 
have  their  ascendancy  to  recover  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  State,  if  that  be  possible : 
and  keeping  this  object  in  view 
— and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  add, 
not  caring  to  look  beyond  it — the 
more  aristocratic  leaders  of  the 
party  know  perfectly  well  what 
they  are  about.  It  is  with  them 
a  question  of  now  or  never  ;  a 
crisis  in  their  fate  with  which, 
unless  they  be  content  to  subside 
into  a  mere  faction,  they  must  deal 
boldly.  For  if  they  cannot  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  first 
House  which  meets  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  their  chances  of 
coming  to  the  front  again  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  small  indeed.  Therefore 
they  do  both  the  prudent  and  the 
necessary  thing  in  stirring  up  their 
followers  to  contest  every  seat,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and 


what  is  wise  in  them,  taking  a  pure- 
ly party  view  of  the  matter,  will 
doubtless  turn  out  to  be  best  for  the 
country  in  the  end  ;  for  to  this  we 
must  have  come  at  last.  A  death- 
struggle  between  the  two  great 
principles — between  Conservatism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  reckless 
policy  of  change  on  the  other — 
has  been  inevitable  ever  since  Mr 
Gladstone  took  his  place  as  head  of 
the  Liberal  party;  and  it  is  better, 
perhaps,  for  all  of  us,  that  it  should 
come  now,  than  that  we  should  be 
constrained  to  guard  against  it  from 
year  to  year  for  half  a  century. 
For  ourselves,  we  hasten  to  declare, 
ere  the  fray  begins,  that  whatever 
its  issues  may  be,  we  shall  accept 
and  make  the  most  of  them.  If, 
as  we  hope  and  anticipate,  the 
newly-created  voters  prove  worthy 
of  the  boon  which  a  Conservative 
Government  bestowed  upon  them, 
we  shall  regard  our  triumph  as  the 
best  reason  why  that  course  of 
social  improvement  which  has  been 
well  begun  of  late  should  be  per- 
severed in.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  battle  go  against  us,  it  will  be 
our  pride,  as  it  is  our  pleasure,  to 
take  defeat  without  a  murmur. 
Duties  will  still  devolve  upon  a 
Conservative  minority  —  if  in  a 
minority  Conservatism  must  be — 
which  are  neither  few  nor  unim- 
portant. We  can  retard,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  arrest,  the 
downward  progress  of  the  State 
coach  ;  and  when  at  last  the  level 
of  pure  democracy  is  reached,  nei- 
ther we  nor  our  children  will  forget 
that  England  is  still  our  country. 
But  the  coach  is  not  set  fairly  as  yet 
upon  the  incline  which  ends  in 
pure  democracy.  The  constituen- 
cies of  the  empire  have  still  to 
declare  whom  they  shall  choose  to 
legislate  for  them  ;  and  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
the  results  of  that  choice,  we  pro- 
pose in  the  following  pages  to  set 
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fortti  what  it  is  that  contending 
parties  profess  to  seek ;  and  to 
do  so  by  letting  each  side,  as  much 
as  possible,  speak  for  itself,  so  that 
our  readers,  having  the  evidence 
fully  before  them,  may  be  in  a 
condition  to  return  a  verdict  based 
upon,  and  in  accordance  with, 
truth. 

The  Conservative  programme  is 
simple  enough.  It  is  also  general, 
and  necessarily  so.  To  maintain 
inviolate  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  to  defend  the  privileges  of 
the  Peerage,  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
the  Commons,  to  keep  unbroken 
the  union  of  the  Church  with  the 
State — these  things,  in  few  words, 
express  the  principles,  and  set 
forth  the  intentions,  of  all  who 
come  before  the  constituencies 
as  Conservative  or  Tory  candi- 
dates. Conservatives  or  Tories 
— call  them  which  you  will — have, 
indeed,  no  crotchets  of  their  own 
to  push  forward.  They  believe 
that  the  constitution  of  society  in 
this  country,  though  far  from  per- 
fect in  its  details,  comes  in  theory 
nearer  to  perfection  than  the  con- 
stitution of  society  in  any  other 
country  under  the  sun.  They  know 
that  personal  liberty — the  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  action — of  opinion 
in  religion  and  in  politics,  just  as 
in  science  and  in  letters — is,  so  far 
as  the  Government  is  concerned, 
as  complete  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  it  can  be  anywhere,  con- 
sistently with  the  preservation  of 
public  order.  There  is  not  a  man 
among  us  so  lowly  but  that  the 
law  protects  him  from  oppression  ; 
there  is  not  a  man  so  high  in  rank 
that  he  can  go  beyond  the  law  with 
impunity;  there  is  not  a  man  so 
eccentric  but  that  he  may  indulge 
his  eccentricities,  provided  they  in- 
flict no  injury  on  his  neighbours ; 
there  is  not  a  man  so  destitute  but 
that  he  is  guarded  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  at  all  events  against  star- 
vation. Of  these  facts  the  Tories 
or  Conservatives  are  proud ;  and 
they  deprecate  every  legislative  ar- 
rangement which  seems  to  them 
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calculated  to  interfere  with  them. 
Believing,  also,  that  the  continued 
existence  of  this  order  of  things  is 
the  result  of  such  a  social  frame- 
work as  is  not  to  be  met  with  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  they  are 
determined,  if  possible,  to  keep  it 
in  this  country  essentially  what  it 
is.  For  they  approve  and  desire 
to  perpetuate  that  true  aristocracy 
which  allows  all  men  to  aspire — 
which,  recognising  the  actual  dis- 
tinctions of  class,  interposes  no 
insuperable  barrier  between  any 
two  classes.  They  look  round  and 
see  the  boy  born  in  a  peasant's 
cottage,  or  in  the  single  room  of 
an  artisan  in  the  great  city,  rising, 
year  by  year  through  his  own 
merits,  to  be  a  bishop,  a  chief- 
justice,  or  a  lord  chancellor.  They 
point  to  hundreds  of  lads  who, 
having  begun  life  by  sweeping  out 
counting-houses  or  running  errands, 
attain,  ere  middle  life  is  past,  to 
eminence  as  merchants  or  traders, 
and  ultimately  become  great  land- 
owners and  members  of  Parliament. 
How  many,  indeed,  of  our  coun- 
ty magnates  can  trace  back  their 
genealogies  as  lords  of  the  soil 
to  more  than  two,  or  at  the  most 
three,  generations  ?  How  rapidly, 
indeed,  is  the  great  bulk  of  the 
land,  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land, passing  into  the  possession 
of  men  who,  in  their  own  persons 
or  by  their  fathers,  made  their  for- 
tunes in  workshops,  or  cotton-mills, 
or  breweries  !  Yet  between  these 
tradesmen,  or  sons  of  tradesmen, 
and  the  old  untitled  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  no  line  of  severance 
whatever  is  drawn,  except  such  as 
the  tastes  and  manners  of  indi- 
viduals may  create.  Now  this  is 
exactly  the  order  of  society  which 
every  true  Tory  or  Conservative 
admires  and  is  anxious  to  perpetu- 
ate, because  it  is  the  best  safeguard 
from  the  evils  which  accompany 
feudalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lowering  influence  of  absolute  demo- 
cracy on  the  other.  We  Tories  could 
no  more  tolerate  that  there  should 
exist  among  us  a  caste  unapproach- 
2s 
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able  except  to  such  as  claim  nobility 
of  birth,  than  we  could  endure  with 
patience  the  insolence  of  mob-rule. 
We  object  to  the  former  because  it 
is  against  the  order  of  nature  :  we 
object  to  the  latter  because  wher- 
ever it  prevails  there  can  be  neither 
refinement  of  manners,  save  excep- 
tionally among  individuals,  nor 
leisure  and  opportunity  anywhere 
to  cultivate  the  mind. 

Tories  or  Conservatives  have 
therefore  no  special  crotchets  to 
aim  at.  They  value  as  it  deserves 
the  social  system  of  the  land  which 
gave  them  birth,  and  they  are  soli- 
citous of  averting  from  it  all  such 
blows  as,  whether  intended  or  other- 
wise, cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later, 
to  shake  it  to  pieces.  But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  the  Tories 
are  either  blind  to  the  practical 
defects  which  others  notice  in  the 
application  of  this  exquisite  piece 
of  social  machinery  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  or  are  unprepared  to 
apply  to  them  a  remedy.  It  has 
long  been  an  article  of  their  creed 
that,  between  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  there  is  in  this  country 
too  little  of  everyday  intercourse. 
Not  absurdly  lamenting  the  growth 
of  manufactures,  to  the  expansion 
of  which  England  owes  much  of 
her  greatness,  they  do  lament  that 
there  should  have  sprung  up  with 
it  a  practical  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  people,  of  which  neither  the 
moral  degradation  nor  the  political 
hazard  can  be  over-estimated.  They 
see  in  London,  for  example,  and  in 
all  the  great  towns  of  the  empire, 
the  working  classes  living  apart 
from  their  employers,  crowded  to- 
gether, in  many  instances,  beyond 
access  to  the  means  of  common 
decency  and  cleanliness  —  having 
no  ministers  of  religion  to  tell 
them  their  duty  to  God  as  well  as 
to  man — having  no  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  without  schools,  without  sup- 
port from  the  humanising  influence 
of  good  example,  and  therefore  un- 
trained to  seek  for  recreation  and 
amusement  except  in  mere  de- 
bauchery. These  things  have  long 


been  to  the  Tory  party  sources  of 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  ;  and  bit 
by  bit,  as  opportunities  presented 
themselves,  they  have  laboured, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  miti- 
gate the  evil.  The  Ten-Hours  Bill, 
a  Tory  measure,  put  an  end  to 
that  system  of  continuous  toil  and 
ignorance  which  Mr  Bright,  and 
the  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
which  he  represents,  did  their  best 
to  perpetuate  in  the  factories  ;  and 
through  Tory  exertions  some. of  the 
more  obnoxious  of  the  clauses  in 
the  new  Poor-La w — the  most  con- 
summate combination  of  empiri- 
cism and  cruelty  that  ever  doc- 
trinaire invented,  or  a  bamboozled 
Legislature  was  prevailed  upon  to 
sanction — have  been  repealed.  And 
now,  in  order  that  the  working 
men  may  be  able  to  look  after 
their  own  interests,  the  Tories  have 
received  them  within  the  pale  of 
the  Constitution  to  an  extent  which 
their  rivals  never  dreamed  of  ;  and 
to  which,  when  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867  was  brought  forward,  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  friends  offered 
all  the  opposition  in  their  power. 

Here  then,  in  brief,  is  the  Tory 
programme — necessarily  short,  un- 
avoidably simple — which,  for  thirty 
years  and  more,  being,  as  a  party,  in 
opposition,  they  were  constrained, 
whenever  elections  came  round,  to 
reproduce  for  the  consideration  of 
the  constituencies.  But  the  Tories 
are  now  in  office ;  they  have  been 
in  office  two  years,  and  they  are 
in  a  position  to  argue  from  what 
in  that  space  of  time  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  to  what  they 
are  prepared  to  do  if  the  country 
pronounce  in  their  favour.  Now, 
hear  first  on  this  subject  Lord  John 
Manners  —  than  whom  no  public 
man  is  better  entitled  to  stand  for- 
ward as  the  exponent  of  the  opin- 
ions of  his  party — whose  present 
views  are  what  they  were  ever 
since  his  reason  matured  itself, 
and  who  shares  these  views  now, 
as  from  early  life  he  shared 
them,  with  the  Tory  leader.  It 
is  thus  that  he  addresses  himself 
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to  the  electors  of  North  Leicester- 
shire :  — 

"  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  you 
wer-j  pleased  to  re-elect  me  as  a  member 
of  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby;  in 
asking  you  to  return  me  at  the  approach- 
ing election  as  a  colleague  of  his  successor, 
Mr  Disraeli,  I  may  be  allowed  to  name 
some  of  the  things  accomplished,  and 
measures  passed,  during  that  short  period. 
Fenianism  has  been,  with  but  little  loss 
of  life,  suppressed.  The  efficiency  of  the 
army  and  navy  has  been  materially  in- 
creased. Our  fellow-countrymen  have 
been  rescued  from  captivity  in  Abyssinia, 
and  the  power  and  disinterestedness  of 
England  have  alike  been  shown  in  the 
brie  f  and  brilliant  campaign  which  pro- 
duce d  that  result.  Foreign  affairs  have 
beei  so  managed  as  to  conduce  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  to  increase 
the  weight  of  English  influence  in  the 
coui.cils  of  Europe.  The  majority  of 
our  .N"orth  American  provinces  have  been 
welcied  into  one.great  Dominion,  and  the 
ennobling  system  of  self-defence  has  been 
encouraged  in  our  thriving  Australian 
colonies.  The  administration  of  the 
pool  -laws,  especially  in  London,  has 
been  rendered  more  effective  and  humane. 
The  oeneficent  provisions  of  the  Factories 
Acts  have  been  extended  to  numerous 
manufactures  and  trades  hitherto  ex- 
empted from  them,  and  an  impetus  has 


thereby  been  given  to  popular  education. 
By  :he  passing  of  the  Parliamentary 
Elections  Act,  the  series  of  measures 


conr  ected  with  the  difficult  question  of 
Reform  has  been  completed  ;  and  in  con- 
sequ  mce  of  the  extension  of  the  county 
franchises  contained  in  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act,  many  of  you  will 
be  enabled  for  the  first  time  at  the  en- 
suing election  to  exercise  the  privilege  of 
voting.  That  to  this  list  cannot  be 
adde  I  the  reform  of  the  bankruptcy  laAV, 
the  improvement  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  the 
development  to  its  legitimate  extent  of 
the  ]  >resent  system  of  education  in  Eng- 
land, is  owing  to  no  neglect  on  the  part 
of  tl)3  Government,  but  to  the  interrup- 
tion n  the  proper  course  of  business  dur- 
ing ^ast  session,  caused  by  the  interpo- 
latio  i  of  a  crude  scheme  for  the  dises- 
tablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Chin  ch  in  Ireland.  To  any  such  scheme 
•  —  or.  in  other  words,  to  any  proposal  to 
sevei  the  connection  which,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  our  history,  has  ex- 
isted between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
and  •.v-hich,  while  hallowing  Government 
with  the  sanctions  of  religion,  has  offered 
the  t  niths  and  consolations  of  Christian- 


ity to  the  poorest  of  the  people — I  shall 
continue  to  offer  every  opposition  in  my 
power.  That  is  the  main  issue  which  is 
now  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country,  and  upon  it  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  your  opinion  will 
ratify  mine.  In  addition  to  the  subjects 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  unfortunately 
postponed  last  session,  the  early  attention 
of  Parliament  will  no  doubt  be  directed 
to  the  incidence  and  management  of  local 
taxation,  and  to  the  best  method  of  se- 
curing for  our  herds  immunity  from 
imported  disease,  while  relieving  the 
home  metropolitan  trade  in  animals  from 
the  vexatious,  though  at  present  salu- 
tary, restrictions." 

We  turn  next  to  Mr  Disraeli  him- 
self, who,  so  long  ago  as  the  29th 
of  July,  spoke  out  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  hospitable  board  with  a 
frankness  which,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, stirred  the  bile  of  his  poli- 
tical opponents,  and  drew  forth  their 
bitterest  criticisms.  He  has  since 
issued  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
Buckinghamshire,  which,  because 
it  states  with  perfect  candour  both 
what  the  present  Government  has 
done,  and  what  it  proposes  to  do 
and  to  resist,  we  transfer,  as  we 
shall  do  the  manifesto  of  his  im- 
pulsive rival,  to  these  pages  : — 

"GENTLEMEN, — Since  I  last  address- 
ed you,  her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased,  upon  the  retirement  of  an  illus- 
trious statesman,  to  intrust  to  me  the 
chief  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

"  Having  enjoyed  the  entire  and  un- 
broken confidence  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
for  twenty  years,  during  which  we  work- 
ed together  in  a  harmony  never  inter- 
rupted, I  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  policy,  and  I  have  pursued  that 
policy  without  deviation.  I  may  there- 
fore, in  asking  a  renewal  of  your  politi- 
cal support,  take  a  general  view  of  the 
conduct  of  affairs  since  the  accession  of 
the  Conservative  Government  to  office 
in  1866. 

"  The  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form had  then,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  disquieted  the  country  and  em- 
barrassed and  enfeebled  successive  Ad- 
ministrations, which  had  failed  to  lead 
it  to  any  happy  conclusion.  We  were 
of  opinion  that  this  state  of  affairs 
should  terminate ;  and  by  a  series  of 
measures,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  we 
brought  about  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, broad  in  its  principles,  large  and 
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various  in  its  provisions,  but,  as  we 
believe,  in  unison  with  the  character  of 
the  country,  and  calculated  to  animate 
the  spirit  of  the  community  and  add 
strength  and  stability  to  the  State. 

"  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  has 
obtained  the  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  the  various  Courts  and  Powers  ;  the 
just  influence  of  England  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  it  has  been  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  interests 
of  civilisation. 

"  The  legacy  of  insult  and  difficulty 
which  had  been  left  us  in  Abyssinia 
could  only  be*  successfully  encountered 
by  a  responsibility  from  which  we  did 
not  shrink.  The  result  of  the  Expedi- 
tion to  that  country  vindicated  the  hon- 
our of  the  Crown  and  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  and  it  obtained  for 
her  Majesty's  forces  the  admiring  re- 
spect of  Europe. 

"  When  we  acceded  to  office  the  state 
of  the  navy  was  one  which  occasioned 
serious  anxiety  ;  the  fortresses  on  which 
the  late  Ministry  had  expended  millions 
were  without  artillery ;  the  British 
soldier  was  armed  with  inferior  weapons ; 
and  the  military  service  of  the  country 
so  unpopular,  that,  if  no  change  had 
been  devised,  we  might  have  been  driven 
to  the  principle  of  a  conscription.  At 
present,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
strength  of  the  navy  is  materially  in- 
creased, the  defences  of  the  country 
much  advanced,  the  soldier  admirably 
armed,  and  enlistment  become  so  popu- 
lar that  not  only  is  the  voted  number  of 
our  forces  no  longer  in  arrear,  but  many 
thousand  veterans  who  were  about  to 
claim  their  discharge  have  remained  in 
the  army.  Such  great  results  have,  of 
course,  not  been  obtained  without  an 
increase  of  our  expenditure  ;  but  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  on  objects  of  the  first 
necessity  ;  and  while  it  has  been  de- 
frayed without  adding  to  our  taxation, 
it  has  entailed  no  burden  on  posterity. 

"Economy  does  not  consist  in  the 
reckless  reduction  of  estimates  ;  on  the 
contrary,  such  a  course  almost  neces- 
sarily tends  to  increased  expenditure. 
There  can  be  no  economy  where  there  is 
no  efficiency  ;  and  to  secure  efficiency 
you  must  be  vigilant  in  administrative 
improvement.  Influenced  by  these 
views,  her  Majesty's  Government,  by 
placing  in  the  hands  of  a  single  in- 
dividual a  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  War-Office,  commenced  a  con- 
siderable reform  during  the  late  session 
in  the  administration  of  the  army,  which 
will  conduce  to  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  both  in  peace  and  war. 


"Great  public  advantage  may  be 
anticipated  from  this  measure,  and  the 
different  departments  of  the  State  will 
be  revised  in  the  same  spirit.  This 
revision  will  assist  that  retrenchment 
which  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  have  alone  prevented. 

"  In  the  government  of  Ireland  we 
had  to  encounter  a  dark  conspiracy  of 
foreign  military  adventurers,  acting  on 
the  morbid  imagination  of  a  limited 
portion  of  our  Irish  fellow-subjects,  and 
whose  active  combinations,  had  they 
been  successful,  would  have  led  to  gei{- 
ei-al  disorganisation  and  plunder.  That 
.conspiracy  has  been  baffled  in  every  in- 
stance and  in  every  quarter  by  vigilance 
and  firmness,  which,  being  the  conse- 
quence of  conscious  power  and  not  of 
panic,  have  led  to  no  unnecessary 
severity,  so  that  even  the  discomfit- 
ed have  admitted  that  their  treatment 
has  not  been  marked  by  vengeance  or 
cruelty. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  untoward 
state  of  affairs,  we  have  pursued  towards 
Ireland  that  wise  policy  of  sympathy 
and  conciliation  which  has  been  followed 
by  all  parties  in  the  State  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Justice  has  never  in  that 
country  been  administered  with  more 
impartiality  ;  and,  whether  with  respect 
to  the  tenure  of  land  or  the  facilities  for 
education,  we  will  continue  to  give  our 
earnest  consideration  to  every  suggestion 
which  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
property,  and  with  the  maintenance  of 
our  Protestant  institutions. 

"  In  this  state  of  affairs  we  had  reason 
to  hope,  and  it  was  generally  contem- 
plated by  the  country,  that  we  might 
have  tranquilly  wound  up  the  business 
of  the  late  session,  and  then  asked,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  great 
statute  which  AVC  had  just  passed,  the 
public  verdict  on  our  conduct.  Had  it 
been  propitious,  we  might,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Sovereign,  have  continued  to  serve 
her  Majesty,  and  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
of  effecting  those  legal  and  social  im- 
provements which  are  so  much  required, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  which  we  had 
proved  we  were  not  insensible.  Had 
the  verdict  been  adverse,  we  should  have 
retired  from  office  without  a  murmur, 
conscious  that,  when  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, we  had  endeavoured  to  do  our 
duty,  and  still  prepared,  as  represent- 
ing one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  State, 
to  co-operate  with  our  rivals  in  public 
life  for  the  public  good. 

"  This,  the  natural  current  of  events, 
was  to  be  interrupted.  The  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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seized  the  occasion  of  an  expiring  Par- 
liament, which  had  proclaimed  its  inade- 
quate representation  of  the  country,  to 
re(  ommend  a  change  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  propose  a 
dissolution  of  the  union  between  Church 
and  State. 

•'Her  Majesty's  Government  offered, 
and  will  offer,  to  this  policy  an  uncom- 
promising resistance.  The  connection 
of  religion  with  the  exercise  of  political 
authority  is  one  of  the  main  safeguards 
of  the  civilisation  of  man.  It  instils 
some  sense  of  responsibility  even  into 
th  3  depositaries  of  absolute  power.  But, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  absence  or 
severance  of  such  a  tie  will  lower  the 
character  and  duties  of  Government, 
and  tend  to  the  degradation  of  society. 

''  But  it  is  urged  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  application  of  the  new 
policy  is  only  to  be  partial,  and  that 
only  one  portion  of  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions— Ireland— is  for  the  present  to 
be  submitted  to  the  revolution  ;  and  on 
this  plea,  that  in  Ireland  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  form  only  a 
minority  of  the  population. 

"If  this  numerical  test  is  to  be 
accepted,  its  application  cannot  be 
limited  to  Ireland  ;  and  if,  in  a  country 
of  entire  toleration,  a  local  instead  of  an 
iirperial  gauge  be  adopted,  the  religious 
integrity  of  the  community  will  be  soon 
frittered  away. 

"Instead  of  Ireland  b^ing  made  an 
exception  to  the  fundamental  condition 
of  our  Constitution,  there  are  many 
secondary  reasons  why  the  Established 
Church  should  be  maintained  in  that 
country. 

"  Its  subversion  would  aggravate  reli- 
gious hostility  and  party  rancour ;  would 
suppress  a  resident  class  of  men  whose 
social  virtues  are  conducive,  as  all  agree, 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country;  and  would 
fiu-ther  diminish  the  security  of  property 
in  a  land  where  its  tenure  and  enjoy- 
ment are  not  as  unquestioned  as  they 
hitherto  have  been  in  other  parts  of  her 
M  ajesty's  dominions. 

"But  even  in  Great  Britain  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  would 
IK  >t  be  without  its  effect.  Confiscation 
is  contagious,  and  when  once  a  coiu- 
m  unity  has  been  seduced  into  plunder, 
it;  predatory  acts  have  seldom  been 
single. 

"  There  are,  however,  even  weightier 
reasons  why  this  new  policy  should  be 
resisted. 

"  The  religious  liberty  which  all  her 
!M  ajesty's  subjects  now  happily  enjoy  is 
owing  to  the  Christian  Church  in  this 


country  having  accepted  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  State,  not  only  in 
matters  temporal,  but  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical. This  is  the  stronghold  of  our 
spiritual  freedom.  So  long  as  there  is 
in  this  country  the  connection,  through 
the  medium  of  a  Protestant  Sovereign, 
between  the  State  and  the  national 
Church,  religious  liberty  is  secure. 

"  That  security  is  now  assailed  by 
various  means  and  on  different  pleas  ; 
but  amid  the  discordant  activity  of  many 
factions  there  moves  the  supreme  pur- 
pose of  one  power.  The  philosopher 
may  flatter  himself  he  is  advancing  the 
cause  of  enlightened  progress  ;  the  sec- 
tarian may  be  roused  to  exertion  by 
anticipations  of  the  downfall  of  ecclesi- 
astical systems.  These  are  transient 
efforts  —  vain  and  passing  aspirations. 
The  ultimate  triumph,  were  our  Church 
to  fall,  would  be  to  that  power  which 
would  substitute  for  the  authority  of 
our  Sovereign  the  supremacy  of  a  foreign 
prince  ;  to  that  power  with  whose  tradi- 
tion, learning,  discipline,  and  organisa- 
tion our  Church  alone  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  cope,  and  that,  too,  only 
when  supported  by  a  determined  and 
devoted  people. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gen- 
tlemen, your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"B.  DISRAELI. 
"DOWNING  STREET,  Oct.  1." 

The  points  of  performance  claimed 
in  this  document  for  the  present 
Government  are  these  :  — 

1.  They  found  the  business  of  the 
country  interrupted  and  confused 
by  the  constant  recurrence  of  party 
struggles  on  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.      They  grappled 
with  the  question ;  and  not  without 
more  or  less  of  difficulty,  and  not 
without  making  concessions  great- 
er, perhaps,  than  could  have  been 
desired  to  the  views  jof  a    House 
of  Commons  elected  under  Liberal 
auspices,    they   settled    it.      They 
settled  it,  too,  in  defiance  of   the 
most  strenuous  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
whose   many  and  factious  moves, 
made  only  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing the  Ministry  to  resign,  his  own 
followers  declined  to  support. 

2.  They  found  the  nation  little 
esteemed  in  Europe,  and  involved 
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in  disputes  with  America,  which 
threatened  to  end  in  war.  They 
recovered  the  prestige  of  the  coun- 
try among  the  old  powers  of  the 
world,  and  put  matters  in  such  a 
train  with  the  New  World  as  ren- 
ders war  with  it  next  to  impos- 
sible. 

3.  The  misconduct  of  their  pre- 
decessors  in  treating  a  barbarous 
prince   with    unnecessary  neglect, 
had  brought  upon  the   nation  an 
outrage  which  was  intolerable.    The 
present  Government  redeemed  the 
honour   of   the   country,  freed   its 
agents  from  captivity  without  the 
loss  almost  of  a  man,  and  enhanced 
the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  set- 
ting an  example,  at  the  same  time,  to 
other  governments,  of  perfect  disin- 
terestedness and  honour. 

4.  They  found  the  navy  in  such 
a  state  that  to  supply  the  ordinary 
reliefs  to  foreign  stations  was  next 
to  impossible.     As  to  the  army,  it 
was  dissolving  itself  for  lack  of  re- 
cruits ;  while  the  men  that  remained 
under  their    colours   were    armed 
with  obsolete  weapons,  just  as  the 
forts  and  ships  built  by  their  pre- 
decessors  were — the  former  abso- 
lutely unarmed — the  latter  armed 
with  guns  which,  against  modern 
engines  of  attack  by  sea  and  land, 
were  quite  worthless.  They  faced  the 
difficulty,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do, 
and  at  a  large  outlay  in  money  mate- 
rially increased  the  strength  of  the 
navy,  supplied  the  army  with  effici- 
ent weapons,  armed  forts  and  ships, 
or  began    the   process   of    arming 
them,  with  adequate  artillery;  and, 
by  raising  the  pay  both  of  the  soldier 
and  the  sailor,  made  the  two  ser- 
vices so  popular  that  more  men  offer 
than  can  be  received  into  either ; 
and  veterans  dread  nothing  so  much 
as  that  they  shall  be   discharged 
from  the  ranks. 

5.  Having  achieved  this  object, 
they  next  turned  their  attention  to 
the   administration   of    the   army, 
which  has  been    conducted,    ever 
since  the  Whig  job  which  created 
a  separate  Minister  for  War,  on  no 
principle,  but  with  the  wildest  ex- 


travagance. They  soon  found  that 
in  trying  to  reform  a  system  which 
was  rotten  to  the  core,  they  had 
difficulties  to  encounter  far  exceed- 
ing in  amount  what  their  worst  fears 
had  conjured  up.  Their  task  is 
therefore  only  just  beginning.  We 
must  wait  before  we  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  its  results,  but  it  is 
something  to  have  tackled  so  gigan- 
tic an  abuse. 

6.  Ireland  they  took  over  in  a 
state  of  worse  than  feverish  excite- 
ment. Fenianism  was  in  full  swing. 
A  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  de- 
manded, not  by  Fenian  chiefs  and 
lay  demagogues  only,  but  by  pro- 
minent men  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  The 
jails  were  full.  Fenianism  they 
put  down  with  a  strong  hand.  The 
prisoners  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands  were  tried,  not  for  treason, 
but  for  a  new  offence  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  other  than 
capital  punishment  in  their  cases 
possible.  They  could  not  stop  the 
mouths  either  of  aldermen  or  of 
priests ;  but  they  allowed  them  to 
write  and  to  speak  treason  without 
paying  the*  slightest  attention  to 
it ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  fever  wore  itself  out,  and  that 
Ireland  is  at  this  moment  more 
peaceable  and  nourishing  than  she 
has  been  for  many  years.  Not 
content  with  bringing  this  about, 
however,  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  Romish  hierarchy  by 
entering  with  them  into  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  lay  university ; 
an  idle  dream,  as  the  result  soon 
made  apparent,  but  surely  not  to 
be  censured  by  those  who  have 
supported  for  years,  and  still 
continue  to  support,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clerical  college  in  May- 
nooth.  For  our  own  part  we  be- 
lieve that,  in  treating  with  the 
Romish  bishops  at  all,  the  Tory 
Government  made  the  only  mistake 
with  which  their  Irish  policy  is 
fairly  chargeable,  not  because  we 
see  any  harm  in  establishing  a 
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college  or  university  in  Ireland, 
where  the  sons  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  might  be  edu- 
cated under  lay  superintendence, 
though  with  due  regard  to  the  religi- 
ous teaching  of  their  own  Church,  but 
because  experience  ought  to  have 
taught  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment long  ago  that  nothing  will 
over  satisfy  the  Romish  hierarchy 
in  Ireland,  or  anywhere  else,  except 
absolute  ascendancy  in  Church  and 
State.  They  withdrew  from  the 
negotiation  as  soon  as  the  Romish 
bishops  showed  the  cloven  foot, 
and  we  have  not  heard  that  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  it  was  by  any 
of  them  ever  entertained. 

7.  They  had  carried  the  Reform 
Bill  for  England,  shaped,  as  the 
Liberals  boast,  after  the  model  pre- 
sented by  them,  and  were  proceed- 
ing to  complete  their  work  by 
bringing  in  reform  bills  for  Scot- 
land and  for  Ireland,  when  sud- 
denly, and  without  the.  faintest 
warning,  just  after  Lord  Russell 
had  proposed  a  policy  as  distinct 
from  that  of  Mr  Gladstone  as  the 
imagination  of  man  can  conceive, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  startled, 
amid  a  debate  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  with  a  declara- 
tion from  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, "  that  the  Church  in  Ireland 
must  cease  as  an  Established 
Church  to  exist."  Down  before 
this  menace  and  the  fiery  debates 
that  ensued  upon  it  went  all  plans 
for  the  further  amelioration  of  the 
poor-laws,  all  schemes  for  improve- 
ments in  the  law  of  bankruptcy, 
all  arrangements  for  bringing  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland  into 
more  perfect  harmony  than  they 
are,  all  devices  for  extending  and 
popularising  education,  both  prima- 
ry and  technical.  A  session  which 
ought  to  have  left  its  mark  upon 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
country  was  in  great  part  wasted 
in  debates,  which  those  who  raised 
them  knew  perfectly  well  would 
lead  to  nothing.  Indeed,  patience 
less  inexhaustible  and  tact  less  per- 
fect than  those  displayed  by  the  Gov- 


ernment must  have  failed  to  get 
anything  good  out  of  it  at  all.  Yet 
Mr  Disraeli  is  justified  in  saying, 
as  he  said  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner  last  July,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  interruptions  to  wise  legisla- 
tion thus  caused,  the  late  session 
of  Parliament  was  not  a  barren 
session  : — 

"In  the  first  place,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
allow  me  to  remind  you  that  we  have  in 
this  session  of  Parliament  carried  a  series 
of  measures  which  have  completed  that 
great  work  of  the  amendment  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  which  was 
commenced  last  year,  and  which  has 
now  occupied  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment for  no  less  than  two  sessions. 
That  series  of  measures  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  complete  that  great  enterprise 
— the  carrying  of  which  was  always  ques- 
tioned, and  for  a  time  seemed  doubtful 
— have,  however,  been  completely  and 
successfully  carried  into  effect.  Some  of 
those  measures  were  of  a  very  difficult 
and  important  character;  and  if  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Parliament  had  only  com- 
pleted that  great  work  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  representation  of  the  people 
by  carrying  those  measures,  I  maintain 
it  would  not  have  been  a  barren  session, 
but  one  which  would  have  left  its  mark  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  and  advanced 
the  cause  of  progress  as  now  universally 
supported  by  all  intelligent  and  sensible 
men.  But,  my  Lord  Mayor,  it  is  not 
merely  that  series  of  considerable  meas- 
ures which  completed  the  reform  of  our 
representative  institutions  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  present  session  of 
Parliament.  Many  other  and  consider- 
able measures  have  also  been  passed.  I 
shall  not  on  this  occasion  dwell  on  them 
— it  would  be  wearisome  to  do  so  ;  but 
speaking  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, I  think  I  may  congratulate  you, 
my  Lord  Mayor,  upon  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  which  transfers  the  management  of 
the  telegraphs  of  the  country  to  the 
Postmaster-General — a  measure  which, 
I  believe,  will  be  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  interests  of  this  country." 

Contrast  with  this  political  con- 
fession of  faith  the  manifesto  just 
issued  by  Mr  Gladstone,  and  exa- 
mine with  the  attention  which  it 
demands  and  deserves  the  closing 
paragraph  in  that  document.  Mr 
Disraeli  is  pledged  to  an  uncom- 
promising resistance  of  the  policy 
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which  the  paragraph  in  question 
avows.  Read  his  reasons  for  so 
pledging  himself  over  again,  after 
you  shall  have  given  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone's war-cry  a  fair  hearing,  and 
then  say  whether  the  summary 
which  we  propose  to  give  to  the 
case,  as  stated  on  both  sides,  is  or 
is  not  a  fair  one. 

"  GENTLEMEN,— From  you, the  electors 
of  the  south  -  western  division  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  I  solicit  a  renewal 
of  the  trust  which  was  confided  to  me  in 
1865,  in  a  manner  demanding  from  me 
peculiar  gratitude,  by  the  constituency 
of  the  entire  southern  division. 

"  I  then  came  before  you  as  the  advo- 
cate of  a  policy  of  trust  in  the  people, 
tempered  by  prudence,  and  averse  to 
violent  and  hasty  change. 

"In  the  spirit  of  that  profession,  I 
was  a  party  in  1866  to  proposals  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  which  I  thought 
the  smallest  that  could  meet  the  just 
claims  of  the  unenfranchised  classes,  and 
which  were  studiously  limited,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  disarm  jealousy,  prejudice, 
and  fear. 

"  We  were  met  by  an  opposition,  not, 
indeed,  as  direct,  but  yet  as  persevering 
and  detrimental,  as  was  ever  offered  to 
any  measure.  At  length  a  point  was 
reached  at  which  the  Government  of 
Earl  Russell  found  that  the  resignation 
of  their  offices  appeared  to  be  the  most 
becoming  method  by  which  they  could 
secure  the  early  triumph  of  Reform. 

"  We  resigned  accordingly.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  opponents  of  reduction 
in  the  franchise  took  office,  and  found 
themselves  compelled  by  the  public  sen- 
timent, after  much  vacillation,  to  make 
proposals  on  that  subject,  which,  though 
not  only  narrow,  but  strongly  reaction- 
ary in  the  shape  in  which  they  were 
presented  to  Parliament,  issued  in  the 
passing  of  a  measure  larger  and  more 
democratic  than  the  Bill  which  in  1866 
we  were  told,  by  the  highest  authority, 
would  reduce  our  institutions  to  the 
pattern  of  the  American  republic. 

"  From  the  extensive  though  unequal 
enfranchisement  which  has  thus  been 
secured  for  the  people,  past  experience 
and  all  present  signs  lead  me  to  antici- 
pate increased  strength  for  our  institu- 
tions, and  a  more  vigorous  march  both 
of  legislative  and  administrative  policy. 

"  The  Bills  which  have  been  passed, 
and  especially  that  relating  to  England, 
introduced  by  the  Government,  but 
amended  and  almost  transformed  by  the 


Opposition,  present  the  marks  of  con- 
flicting handiwork,  and  lend  a  doubtful 
aspect  to  a  settlement  which  ought  to 
have  been  conclusive.  One  point,  in- 
deed, I  fear  that  the  experience  of  the 
present  year  already  proves  to  be,  not 
only  of  great,  but  also  of  pressing  im- 
portance. In  1867,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  gentlemen  voted  that  the 
borough  franchise,  founded  on  rated 
occupation,  should  be  enjoyed  alike, 
whether  the  rate  were  laid  on  the  owner 
or  on  the  occupier.  The  rejection  of 
this  proposal  by  Parliament,  under  the 
menace  of  the  Government  to  drop  the 
Bill  if  it  were  carried,  has  led  to  grievous 
inconvenience  and  vexation  in  a  large 
number  of  boroughs.  These  you  will 
readily  believe  that  we,  who  struggled 
hard  to  avert  them,  shall  be  not  less 
anxious,  under  more  favourable  auspices, 
to  remove. 

"  The  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  especi- 
ally among  the  classes  of  the  greatest 
activity  and  enterprise,  has  led,  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  to  a  diminished 
watchfulness,  outside  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament, respecting  the  great  and  cardi- 
nal subject  of  economy  in  the  public 
charges,  and  the  relation  between  the 
income  of  the  State  and  its  expenditure. 
I  earnestly  desire  that  the  paramount 
interest  of  the  lately  enfranchised  classes 
in  thrifty  administration  may  operate 
powerfully  to  bring  about  a  change. 
This  tendency  cannot  but  be  strength- 
ened by  the  present  decline  of  the  per- 
manent revenue,  and  by  the  addition, 
since  the  present  Government  took  office, 
of  three  millions  (in  round  numbers)  to 
the  public  charges,  apart  from  the  de- 
mands of  the  Abyssinian  war.  This  in- 
crease has  extended  not  less  to  the  civil 
tlian  in  the  military  and  naval  depart- 
ments. In  my  opinion,  it  lias  not  been 
justified  either  by  the  wishes  of  the 
country  or  by  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic service. 

"  I  perceive  with  satisfaction  that  at- 
tention has  of  late  been  increasingly 
directed  to  the  local  charges  of  the 
country.  Their  amount,  the  manner  of 
their  incidence,  and  the  means  provided 
for  their  administration  and  control,  ap- 
pear to  demand  careful  consideration. 
It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  just  and 
politic  to  allow  to  ratepayers,  by  the 
principle  of  representation,  a  control 
over  county  expenditure. 

"No  question  is  at  the  present  day 
more  complicated  by  differences  of  opin- 
ion than  that  of  primary  education.  But 
all  are  agreed  both  upon  its  vital  import- 
ance and  upon  its  pressing  urgency.  In 
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the  year  1839,  Earl  Russell,  for  the 
Government  of  Lord  Melbourne,  placed 
upon  official  record  the  desire  of  her 
]>lajesty  that  the  rights  of  conscience 
shirald  be  respected,  and  that  the  youth 
of  this  country  should  be  religiously 
brought  up.  Further  measures  are  cer- 
tainly required  to  establish  and  secure 
the  first  of  these  great  principles  ;  and 
they  need  not,  in  my  opinion,  involve 
the  slightest  disparagement  to  the  second. 
]  think  that  the  declaration  of  Earl 
Russell  still  marks  the  proper  basis  of 
national  policy  in  education  for  the  three 
kingdoms.  But  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly desirable  that  the  State  should 
fr-tand  clearly  apart  from  responsibility 
for  the  teaching  of  particular  and  con- 
Jlictiug  creeds  in  schools  aided  by  grants 
i'rom  any  national  fund. 

"There  are  many  subjects  of  public 
moment,  some  of  them  especially  affect- 
i  ng  your  great  and  varied  interests,  which 
1  am  unable  to  notice  within  the  limits 
of  this  address. 

"For  at  this  time  one  question,  or 
^roup  of  questions,  overshadows  all  the 
rest.  The  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  ac- 
tual temper  of  no  small  portion  of  its 
people  towards  the  Throne  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  impera- 
tively demand  the  care  of  all  public  men 
:md  of  all  good  citizens  who  would  seek 
3 lot  merely  to  live  by  expedients  from 
•lay  to  day,  but,  looking  onwards  into 
the  future,  to  make  provision,  as  far  as 
human  means  avail,  for  the  strength, 
concord,  and  stability  of  the  empire. 

"  The  object  of  a  truly  Liberal  policy 
is,  by  equitable  but  decided  measures,  to 
make  the  name  of  law  in  Ireland  re- 
spected as  it  is  in  Great  Britain  ;  to 
make  it  respected  by  making  it  loved  ; 
and  to  create  this  attachment  by  creat- 
ing in  the  national  mind  the  conviction 
i  hat  law  is  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy — 
the  friend  of  every  class,  but  especially 
of  those  classes  which  have  the  greatest 
need  of  its  protection. 

"The  present  House  of  Commons  has 
four  times  been  called  upon  to  suspend 
ihe  Act  for  securing  personal  liberty  in 
[reland,  but  it  has  not  forgotten  the 
work  of  improvement  in  that  country. 

"In  1866  the  Government  of  Earl 
Russell  addressed  itself  to  one  absolutely 
vital  portion  of  this  work,  by  introduc- 
ing a  Land  Bill,  for  securing  to  tenants 
i  he  value  of  their  improvements,  which 
1  he  obstruction  of  the  Ministers  now  in 
]>ower  prevented  from  passing  into  law. 

"  But  this  year  those  Ministers,  right- 
ly judging  that  the  necessity  of  coercion 
did  not  impair  the  obligations  of  justice, 


very  deliberately  proposed  a  policy  for 
Ireland— did  not  shrink  from  the  ques- 
tions of  education  and  religion — asked 
to  establish  at  the  charge  of  the  Ex- 
chequer a  Roman  Catholic  university — 
and  declared  their  readiness  to  recognise 
the  principle  of  religious  equality  in 
Ireland  by  a  great  change  in  the  status 
of  the  unendowed  clergy  of  that  country, 
provided  always  that  the  Established 
Church  should  be  maintained  in  its 
integrity.  In  this  statement,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  I  have  adhered  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  the  language  which 
they  used. 

"  We  thought  that  Ministers  had 
mistaken  alike  the  interests  and  the 
convictions  of  the  country  ;  we  refused 
to  open  a  new  source  of  discord  through 
the  establishment  by  the  State  of  any 
denominational  university  ;  we  repudi- 
ated the  policy  of  universal  endowment ; 
but,  agreeing  with  the  Government  that 
the  subject  was  ripe,  we  proposed  a 
counter-plan  of  disestablishment  of  the 
existing  Church,  with  strict  regard  to 
the  rights  of  property  and  to  vested 
interests,  but  without  establishing  any 
other  Church,  and  with  a  general  ces- 
sation of  State  endowments  for  religion 
in  Ireland. 

"  The  Church  of  Ireland  is  the  Church 
of  a  minority,  insignificant  in  numbers. 
True,  while  insignificant  in  numbers, 
that  minority  is  great  in  property,  in 
education,  and  in  power.  All  this  does 
not  amend  but  aggravate  the  case  ;  for 
if  a  National  Church  be  not  the  Church 
of  the  nation,  it  should,  at  least,  be  the 
Church  of  the  poor.  Every  argument 
which  can  now  be  used  in  favour  of 
civil  establishments  of  religion  is  a  satire 
on  the  existence  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
laud. 

"But  while  that  Establishment  is 
thus  negative  for  good,  it  misapplies 
the  funds  meant  for  the  advantage  of 
the  nation  at  large.  It  remains  as  the 
memorial  of  every  past  mischief  and 
oppression ;  it  embitters  religious  con- 
troversy by  infusing  into  it  the  sense  or 
the  spirit  of  political  injustice  ;  and  it 
carries  the  polemical  temper  into  the 
sphere  of  social  life  and  public  affairs. 
Nor  need  we  feel  surprise  when  we  find 
that  since  the  penal  laws  began  to  be 
repealed  the  relative  number  of  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland  appears  to  have 
declined. 

"In  the  removal  of  this  Establishment 
I  see  the  discharge  of  a  debt  of  civil 
justice,  the  disappearance  of  a  national, 
almost  a  world- wide  reproach,  a  condi- 
tion indispensable  to  the  success  of 
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very  effort  to  secure  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment of  that  country ;  finally,  relief 
to  a  devoted  clergy  from  a  false  position, 
cramped  and  beset  by  hopeless  preju- 
dice, and  the  opening  of  a  freer  career 
to  their  sacred  ministry. 

"This  is  a  great  change,  and  it  can 
only  be  effected  with  the  aid  of  much 
energetic  and  much  considerate  support. 

"In  the  manner  of  proceeding  we 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  governed  by  three 
considerations, — a  regard  for  Irish  in- 
terests and  feelings,  an  enlarged  equity 
towards  those  who  would  lose  in  point 
of  civil  privilege,  and  a  careful  heed  to 
the  spirit  of  equal  dealing  throughout 
the  detailed  arrangements. 

"After  all  that  these  rules  can  war- 
rant has  been  done,  there  may  remain  a 
considerable  property  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State.  The  mode  of  its  application 
can  only,  in  my  judgment,  be  suggested 
to  Parliament  by  those  who,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, may  have  means  and  author- 
ity to  examine  fully  the  provision  now 
made  by  law  for  the  various  public 
and  social  wants  of  Ireland,  and  to  com- 
pare in  each  case  both  the  urgency  of 
the  demand  and  the  facility  of  meeting 
it  with  general  satisfaction.  It  would, 
however,  ill  consist  with  the  principle 
of  the  measure  for  which  we  are  now 
contending,  if  the  State,  having  dis- 
established the  Church,  were  to  apply 
its  funds  to  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
any  other  form. 

"To  sum  up  this  great  subject — 

"  Eest  as  we  are  by  common  consent  we 
cannot.  Endowment  of  all,  after  the 
events  of  the  last  session,  is  out  of  the 
question.  Eetrenchment  or  mutilation 
of  the  existing  Church,  by  reduction  of 
its  spiritual  offices,  has  been  proposed 
by  a  Royal  Commission  ;  but  I  do  not 
learn,  from  the  latest  and  most  authen- 
tic declarations  of  the  Ministry,  that 
they  adopt  that,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
method  of  proceeding.  "We,  of  the  Op- 
position, gentlemen,  have  done  our  part ; 
the  matter  now  rests  with  you.  One 
path,  at  least,  lies  before  you,  broad, 
open,  and  well-defined.  One  policy  has 
advocates  who  do  not  shrink  from  its 
avowal.  It  is  the  policy  of  bringing 
absolutely  to  an  end  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  has 
received  the  solemn  sanction  of  the 
representatives  whom  the  nation  chose 
in  1865.  For  this  line  of  action,  the 
only  one  just,  and  the  only  one  avail- 
able, I  confidently  ask  your  approval. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
your  grateful  and  faithful  servant, 

"W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
"HAWARDEN,  Octobers," 


It  would  have  been  unnatural 
had  Mr  Gladstone  failed  to  advert 
in  the  exact  terms  which  he  has 
judged  it  expedient  to  employ  to 
the  measures  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form carried  in  the  last  two  ses- 
sions by  the  management  of  his 
great  rival.  Let  him  make  all  that 
be  can  of  bis  own  good  intentions 
in  1866,  and  of  tbe  alterations  intro- 
duced in  tbe  course  of  tbe  debate 
into  tbe  Ministerial  scheme.  Can 
be  deny  tbat,  while  tbe  measures 
were  in  progress,  be  used  every 
means  in  bis  power,  not  to  improve, 
but  to  tbrow  them  out  ?  And  was 
be  not  quite  aware  all  the  while 
tbat  if  be  bad  tbrown  tbem  out  tbe 
House  of  Commons  would  bave 
passed  no  Reform  Bill  at  all,  either 
at  bis  bidding  or  at  tbe  bidding 
of  anybody  else  1  Why,  then,  should 
he,  who  did  bis  best  to  obstruct 
and  render  impossible  tbe  passing 
of  a  measure  of  Reform  at  all,  stand 
out  and  claim  for  bimself  tbe  credit 
of  moulding  it  into  its  present 
sbape  1  And  why,  knowing  as  he 
does  tbat  tbe  main  obstacles  to  tbe 
passing  of  bis  own  measure  in  1866 
were  raised  by  Mr  Lowe,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Mr  Laird,  and  some  forty  or 
fifty  otber  Liberals — why,  if  be 
still  considers  tbat  plan  to  be  so 
perfect,  will  he  persist  in  asserting 
tbat  it  was  defeated  by  tbe  party 
wbo  took  office  in  order  to  pass  a 
measure  of  their  own  1  It  is  labour 
lost  to  argue  witb  a  man  wbo  will 
not  bear  reason,  but  goes  on  for  ever 
iterating  and  reiterating  statements 
wbicb  bis  own  mind  must  tell  bim 
to  be  groundless.  We  must  there- 
fore decline  to  say  more  about  tbis 
portion  of  Mr  Gladstone's  mani- 
festo than  tbat  it  altogetber  mis- 
states tbe  case,  and  tbat  in  setting 
bis  band  to  it  be  is,  unintentionally, 
no  doubt,  but  most  undeniably, 
trying  to  deceive  tbe  electors  of 
South- West  Lancasbire,and  tbrougb 
them  to  mislead  tbe  country. 

Mr  Gladstone  is  eloquent  on  tbe 
subject  of  public  expenditure.  We 
bave  had  something  of  tbe  same 
sort  botb  from  bim  already  and 
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from  Mr  Cliilders.  He  does  not 
tell  the  electors  of  South- West  Lan- 
cashire what  it  was  that  rendered 
the  additional  outlay  since  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  came  into  power  un- 
avoidable. Has  he  not  read  either 
General  Peel's  masterly  letters,  or 
the  clear  and  intelligible  explana- 
tion of  the  matter  given  by  Mr 
Hunt,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ]  The  present  Government 
entered  upon  an  inheritance  of  cost- 
ly works  begun,  and  very  expensive 
arrangements  rendered  necessary, 
through  the  neglect,  and  worse  than 
neglect,  of  their  predecessors.  "  The 
permanent  revenue  has  declined  in 
their  hands,  and  an  addition  has 
been  made  of  three  millions  (in 
round  numbers)  to  the  public 
charges,  apart  from  the  demands  of 
the  Abyssinian  war.  This  increase 
has  extended  not  less  to  the  civil 
than  in  (sic)  the  military  and  naval 
departments.  In  my  opinion  it 
has  not  been  justified  either  by 
the  wishes  of  the  country  or  by  the 
demands  of  the  public  service/' 

The  country,  we  take  it  upon  us 
to  say,  does  wish  that  if  it  have  an 
army  at  all  it  shall  be  a  popular 
army,  and  well  appointed  for  war. 
The  country  does  wish  that  the 
enormous  fortifications  which  a 
Liberal  Government  designed  and 
in  part  executed  should  not  be  left 
to  fall  into  ruin — mere  monu- 
ments of  bygone  extravagance  and 
folly.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only 
willing  but  desirous  that  such  of 
these  fortifications  as  are  incom- 
plete should  be  finished,  and  that 
they  should  be  armed  with  pro- 
per artillery.  The  country  does 
wish  to  see  its  fleet  competent 
to  hold  its  own,  at  all  events, 
against  any  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  navies  in  the  world. 
But  army,  navy,  and  fortifications, 
had  not  the  present  Government 
gone  to  the  expense  of  putting 
them  into  something  like  order, 
would  have  been,  for  all  that  their 
predecessors  did,  costly  baubles, 
unfit  for  more  than  mere  pageantry. 
So  much  for  the  military  expendi- 


ture. Now  look  to  the  civil.  The 
experience  of  Liberal  agitation  in 
London  a  year  or  two  ago  —  the 
Hyde  Park  riots  and  Beales  pro- 
cessions— proved  that  the  metropo- 
litan police,  excellent  as  it  is,  was 
not  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
the  strain  that  might  be  put  upon  it. 
The  present  Government  added  to 
its  numbers  a  thousand  men;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  good  men  from 
leaving  the  force,  and  to  secure  the 
coming  in  of  trustworthy  recruits, 
they  raised  the  pay  of  the  con- 
stables. We  have  not  heard  that 
the  country  ever  objected  to  this  ; 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  service  jus- 
tify it. 

The  means  heretofore  adopted 
to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption 
at  elections  have  proved  inade- 
quate. The  present  Ministers  pro- 
posed a  new  plan,  of  which  Parlia- 
ment approved ;  and  three  new 
judges  have  in  consequence  been 
added  to  the  judicial  bench,  which 
was  certainly  not  too  large,  without 
the  settlement  of  election  squabbles 
being  thrown  upon  it,  for  the  wants 
of  the  country.  We  have  not 
heard  that  the  people,  or  the 
country,  as  Mr  Gladstone  expresses 
himself,  object  to  this  ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  demands  of  the 
public  service  justify  it.  The 
fresh  mapping  out  of  the  kingdom, 
for  electoral  purposes,  could  not 
be  attempted  without  employing 
and  paying  competent  persons  to 
effect  it.  We  have  not  heard  that 
the  country  objects  to  the  expense 
thus  incurred,  or  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  service  failed 
to  justify  it.  At  all  events,  if  the 
expense  has  been  incurred  useless- 
ly, not  the  Liberal  nobleman  who 
presided  over  the  Commission,  nor 
the  honourable  Assistant-Commis- 
sioner who  did  the  work,  but  Mr 
Bright  and  the  few  discontented 
Liberal  members  who  object  to 
any  increase  of  enfranchisement 
which  shall  endanger  their  seats 
or  add  to  their  trouble  at  elec- 
tioneering times,  are  to  blame  for 
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the  failure.  And  so  we  could  go 
on  enumerating  one  incident  af- 
ter another,  the  whole  of  which 
have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the 
neglect  or  party  prejudices  of 
the  Liberal  Government,  and  be- 
cause of  their  grappling  with  which 
the  present  Ministers  are  charged 
with  needlessly  adding  to  the  pub- 
lic expenditure.  The  present  Gov- 
ernment have  really  not  yet  had  a 
chance  of  showing  what  they  can 
or  are  disposed  to  do  in  the  way  of 
husbanding  the  public  resources. 
All  their  time  in  office  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  trying  to  push  aside  the 
impediments  to  good  government, 
of  which  every  Administration  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  felt  the 
power;  and  in  supplying  deficien- 
cies which  their  predecessors  had 
incurred,  some  of  them  of  the  most 
blamable  because  the  most  dan- 
gerous kind.  And  now  Mr  Glad- 
stone comes  forward  to  declare  that 
no  such  chance  shall  ever  be  con- 
ceded to  them,  because,  sooner  than 
remain  in  the  cold  shade  of  opposi- 
tion, he  will  force  on  them  a  strug- 
gle upon  the  issues  of  which  must 
depend,  according  to  his  own  show- 
ing, the  maintenance  or  overthow 
of  the  constitution  in  Church  and 
State. 

Mr  Gladstone,  when  first  pro- 
pounding the  monstrous  doctrine 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland  must  be  brought  to 
an  end,  justified  his  policy,  or 
endeavoured  to  do  so,  by  referring 
to  what  was  done  in  Scotland  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Mr  Cardwell 
and  Mr  Coleridge,  following  lead, 
re-echoed  before  their  constituents 
the  declaration  of  their  chief — the 
former  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
because  we  have  in  Scotland  and 
England  two  Churches,  therefore  we 
have  one  nation.  Is  Mr  Cardwell 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  his  aphor- 
ism, even  were  it  correct,  goes  dia- 
metrically against  the  conclusion 
which  he  would  wish  us  to  draw 
from  it  1  "  Because  we  have  in  Scot- 
land and  England  two  Churches, 
both  equally  endowed  and  estab- 


lished, therefore  we  have  one  na- 
tion." Be  it  so  for  argument's  sake, 
and  then  look  to  Ireland  after  it 
shall  have  been  renovated  by  the 
policy  which  he  proposes  for  it. 
Because  we  have  in  England  a 
Church  endowed  and  established  by 
law,  and  in  Ireland  no  established 
Church  at  all,  are  we  therefore  to  say 
that  the  conditions  are  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  Scotland,  and  that 
from  the  same  conditions  like  re- 
sults may  be  expected  to  follow  1  It 
strikes  us  rather  that  the  aphorism 
will  run  thus  :  Because  we  have  in 
England  a  Church  endowed  and 
established  by  law,  and  in  Ireland  are 
about  to  destroy  the  Church,  and  to 
set  up  no  other  religious  establish- 
ment in  its  room,  therefore  the 
just  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that 
though  at  the  outset  we  may  seem 
to  have  only  one  nation,  the  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  we  shall 
have  two.  But  really  after  the 
Chaplain -General's  letters  which, 
though  adverse  to  its  own  views, 
the  'Times/  of  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember and  18th  of  October  last, 
with  commendable  fairness,  pub- 
lished, it  would  be  labour  lost  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  so  entirely 
one-sided.  "The  State  in  Scot- 
land," says  Mr  Gleig,  "may  have 
taken  up  one  Church  and  laid  it 
down  for  another  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  State  in 
the  world ;  but  the  State  in  Scot- 
land has  never  divorced  itself  abso- 
lutely from  the  Church,  nor  confis- 
cated its  endowments."  The  sole 
difference  between  the  English 
Church  and  Scotch  Churches  is  in- 
deed this — that  the  one  has  adopt- 
ed an  Episcopalian  and  the  other 
a  Presbyterian  polity.  But  both 
retain  their  position  as  religious 
establishments,  with  such  portions 
of  their  endowments  as  a  rapacious 
nobility  and  a  tyrant  king  left  for 
them ;  and  both  being  Protestant 
Churches,  train  their  people  to  fear 
God  and  obey  the  laws.  All  this 
we  ourselves  showed  very  clearly 
not  long  ago,  and  need  not,  there- 
fore, revert  to  it  at  length  on  the 
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present  occasion  ;  for  we  shall  pro- 
bably hear  no  more  of  precedents 
established  by  the  Eevolution  set- 
t  ement  of  1689.  Mr  Gladstone 
himself,  it  will  be  noted,  in  his 
appeals  to  his  constituents  in 
South -West  Lancashire,  carefully 
avoids  the  subject.  He  is  quite 
right.  He  really  is  at  last  calling 
things  by  their  right  names  ;  and 
v/ith  the  electors  of  the  three  king- 
doms it  will  rest  to  determine  how 
this  somewhat  tardy  but  now  in- 
evitable candour  is  to  be  rewarded. 
The  concluding  paragraph  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  address  we  must  so  far 
Iry  the  patience  of  our  readers  as 
to  dissect  and  examine.  "Rest  as 
we  are,  by  common  consent,  we 
cannot.  Endowment  of  all,  after 
the  events  of  last  session,  is  out  of 
the  question."  Why  should  either 
proposition  be  admitted  ]  Who  is 
to  prevent  our  resting  where  we 
are  ]  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  an 
eminent  statesman  shall  proclaim 
that  because  a  section  of  the  people 
in  one  portion  of  the  empire  declare 
that  they  will  not  obey  the  law 
the  law  is  therefore  to  be  repealed] 
Bas  it  come  to  this,  that,  because 
the  Romish  hierarchy  in  Ireland, 
supported  by  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  and  some  forty  Ultramon- 
tane members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  demand  that  the  Pro- 
testant Established  Church  shall 
be  put  down  and  Protestantism 
abolished  in  Ireland,  therefore 
these  things  must  be  done]  Be- 
cause the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
dreading  the  effect  that  it  may 
produce  upon  their  influence  over 
the  priests,  and  the  influence  of 
the  priests  over  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity,  denounce  the  acceptance  of 
State  endowments,  are  we  therefore 
to  persist  in  doing  wrong  at  their 
bidding]  Have  the  poor  in  Ire- 
land no  claims  upon  our  pity  ]  Is 
the  United  Legislature  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  a  handful  of  fanatics, 
when  an  arrangement  so  equitable 
is  within  their  power  as  relieving 
the  poorest  peasantry  in  the  world 


from  the  incubus  of  the  most  ex- 
acting priesthood  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ]  Is  Parliament  to  take 
its  tone  from  some  thirty  gentle- 
men with  mitres  on  their  heads, 
and  twice  that  number  of  lay  lords 
and  wealthy  citizens,  and  because 
these  persons  cry,  Let  us  be  as  we 
are,  the  poor  are  our  flock,  the  fleece 
is  ours  ;  you  shall  not  come  be- 
tween us  and  the  process  of  shear- 
ing them  to  the  quick ;  is  the 
British  Parliament  to  persevere  in 
a  course  so  cruel  because  of  an  out- 
cry like  this  ] 

But  Mr  Gladstone  is  not  content 
with  asserting  that  we  cannot  re- 
main as  we  are  ;  he  goes  farther, 
and  declares  that  "  endowment  of 
all,  after  the  events  of  last  session, 
is  impossible."  Why  impossible  ] 
We  had  thought  that  the  Acts  of  de- 
funct Parliaments  were  not  consider- 
ed binding  on  new  Parliaments,  and 
if  past  legislation  may  be  treated 
lightly,  surely  greater  respect  is  not 
due  to  past  expressions  of  opinion 
by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature. If  it  be  proper,  as  all  our 
highest  political  authorities  have 
declared,  from  Pitt  to  Lord  Russell, 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
Earl  Grey,  that  the  State  should 
provide,  by  endowment,  for  the 
gratuitous  religious  instruction  of 
the  Queen's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  is  the  mere  ipse  dixit 
of  Mr  Gladstone  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  arrangement,  even  if  it  be 
strengthened  by  a  foolish  resolution 
of  a  self  -  condemned  House  of 
Commons  ]  Difficult  the  task  will 
doubtless  be,  and  hard  the  result  to 
bring  about,  because  the  process  will 
be  resisted  by  all  the  bigotry  and 
narrow-mindedness  that  can  be  put 
in  motion  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms.  But  in  what  does  great 
statesmanship  consist,  except  in 
overcoming  such  difficulties,  and 
constraining  a  nation  to  do  what 
is  morally  as  well  as  politically 
just,  even  at  the  expense  of  out- 
raging its  own  prejudices  ]  If  it 
was  morally  and  politically  just  to 
open  Parliament  and  public  office 
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to  Roman  Catholics  forty  years  ago, 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  feat  was 
performed  in  the  face  of  prejudices 
quite  as  strong  as,  and  far  more  pre- 
valent than,  those  which  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  condemn  the  endow- 
ment of  Romish  priests,  because 
they  teach  the  people  to  be  Roman 
Catholics.  We  deny,  then,  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  "  endowment  of  all,  after 
the  events  of  the  last  session,  is 
impossible."  The  dead  have  already 
buried  their  dead ;  and  now  the 
living,  if  the  arrangement  be  just 
in  itself,  are  quite  as  free  to  bring 
it  about  as  if  no  such  events  as 
Mr  Gladstone  refers  to  had  ever 
occurred,  nor  any  House  of  Com- 
mons sat  in  1868  to  give  its  coun- 
tenance to  them. 

Having  settled  these  points  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  Mr  Gladstone 
goes  on  to  make  more  oracular 
enunciations.  After  sneering  at  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission — 
a  manner  of  dealing  with  that  State 
paper  in  which  we  are  much  dis- 
posed to  join — he  continues,  "  We 
of  the  Opposition,  gentlemen,  have 
done  our  part ;  the  matter  now 
rests  with  you.  One  path,  at  least, 
lies  before  you,  broad,  open,  and 
well  defined''  (why  did  not  the 
eloquent  writer  clinch  his  argu- 
ment by  adding, "And  you  know  by 
whom  it  has  been  said,  '  Broad  is 
the  way  and  wide  the  gate  that 

leadeth  '  " we   decline  to   say 

whither).  "  One  policy  has  advo- 
cates who  do  not  shrink  from  its 
avowal.  It  is  the  policy  of  bring- 
ing absolutely  to  an  end  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland."  Oh,  brave  and  manly, 
and  for  once  most  honest  declara- 
tion !  Why  was  it  not  made  a  little 
sooner  ;  why  not  brought  in  when 
the  Reform  Bill,  with  its  provisions, 
was  discussed,  and  all  the  writer's 
purposes  thereto  referring  hinted 
at  1  Well,  never  mind.  We  have 
it  at  the  close  of  the  address,  and 
feeling  that  it  applies  to  everything 
that  was  handled  or  glanced  at  be- 
fore, we  take  it  in  its  fullest  signifi- 


cation. Two  policies  are  before  the 
country — one  which  shall  maintain, 
the  other  which  shall  destroy  ;  one 
which  shall  guard  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, the  other  which  shall  sweep 
them  clean  away  ;  one  which  shall 
preserve  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown , 
thereby  insuring  to  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  the 
largest  measure  of  free  thought  and 
free  action  that  is  enjoyed  by  any 
religious  community  under  the  sun 
— the  other  of  curtailing,  with  the 
certainty  of  destroying  ere  long,  the 
most  valuable  right  of  British  sove- 
reignty, and  throwing  the  minds  of 
English  and  Irish  theologians  free 
to  devise  whatever  code  of  doctrine 
and  of  usage  shall  to  hot-headed 
enthusiasts  seem  best.  We  have 
two  policies  then  before  us — one  of 
preserving,  and,  where  defects  ap- 
pear, amending  cautiously  and  with 
great  deliberation,  the  Parliament- 
ary settlement  which  was  effected 
only  a  year  ago  ;  the  other  of  abso- 
lute disruption  of  that  settlement, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new 
course  of  agitation,  which  will  inevi- 
tably land  us  in  universal  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  perhaps  annual 
Parliaments.  We  have  two  policies 
before  us — one  "  broad  and  wide," 
which  shall  coerce  the  Lords  and 
defy  the  Crown,  and  by  that  pro- 
cess accustom,  indeed  encourage, 
the  uneducated  masses  to  assume 
the  lead  in  all  things ;  the  other, 
which,  having  connected  the  fran- 
chise with  the  discharge  of  certain 
duties,  and  especially  with  con- 
tributing to  the  burthens  of  the 
State,  shall  keep  the  power  of  the 
State  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by 
a  revolution — who,  protected  by 
just  laws  in  the  exercise  of  their 
just  rights,  are  not  only  enabled 
but  encouraged  to  aspire  after  that 
advancement  in  station  and  re- 
sources which  is  the  sure  reward  of 
industry,  integrity,  and  talent  un- 
der this  old  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Never,  surely,  was  the  right 
of  choice  put  more  fairly  or  with 
less  disguise  before  the  electors  of 
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these  realms.  The  matter  does  rest 
with  them;  and  we  shall  be  as 
ranch  surprised  as  mortified  if  it 
si  i  all  turn  out  that  they  fail  to 
cl loose  wisely. 

With  the  declarations  of  the  two 
champions,  the  leaders  of  the  rival 
parties,  lying  before  us,  it  may  well 
b  3  regarded  as  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  consider  at  all  what  the 
d'.i  minorum  gentium  are  saying. 
"Yet  here  and  there  an  announce- 
ment presents  itself  to  our  recol- 
lection  which  it  would  be  a  thou- 
sand pities  not  to  place  upon  per- 
manent record,  for  reasons  which 
lie  upon  the  surface.  Lord  Am- 
barley,  for  example,  is  in  the  field, 
a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  North  Devon,  who,  whether 
speaking  his  noble  father's  senti- 
ments or  not,  is  eloquent  in  his 
denunciation  of  Tory  policy  and 
lory  personal  honour  : — 

"But,  gentlemen,"  he  says  to  the 
electors  of  North  Devon,  "while  I  re- 
gret the  means  by  which  the  Reform 
Act  was  passed  into  law,  I  must  say 
taat  there  is  something  in  these  means 
which,  is  a  happy  augury  for  our  party 
in  the  struggle  about  to  commence  ;  for 
a:  the  last  election  in  1865  we  found 
t:iat  the  same  men  who  are  now  con- 
tending in  favour  of  religious  inequality 
in  Ireland  were  then  contending  for  poli- 
tical inequality  in  England  ;  the  same 
men  who  then  contended  for  a  limited 
s  iff  rage  are  now  contending  for  the  Es- 
t  iblished  Church  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  unfortunate  is  the  cause 
vhich  has  such  men  for  its  defenders. 
1  f  1  were  an  Irish  Protestant  Church- 
j:ian,  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
i  itrust  the  defence  of  my  privileges  to 
such  men,  who  have  shown  that  they 
ere  capable  of  abandoning  their  princi- 
ples when  they  become  unpopular  or 
dangerous." 

Lord  Amberley  is  a  very  small 
man — we  do  not  mean  physically, 
but  intellectually — yet  it  surprises 
us  to  find  a  son  of  Lord  Russell 
i  rowding  so  many  mistakes  into  a 
compass  so  narrow.  Who  were  they 
1  hat,  in  1865,  contended  for  political 
i  nequality  in  England  ?  Certainly 
not  the  present  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  certainly  not  Sir  Stafford 


Northcote.  All  that  they  ever  con- 
tended for  was,  that  the  franchise 
should  remain  as  Lord  Amberley's 
father  had  arranged  it,  till  a  better 
as  well  as  a  more  popular  system 
could  be  devised.  And  all  for 
which  they  now  contend  is,  that  in 
conciliating  and  winning  over  the 
Irish  to  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
the  laws,  we  shall  so  legislate  as 
not  to  make  matters  worse  than 
they  are  in  Ireland,  while  the  whole 
framework  of  society  is  shaken  in 
England  and  Scotland  also.  Poor 
Lord  Amberley  ! 

Take  another  Liberal  lord  — 
Lord  Bury — who  aspires  to  repre- 
sent Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  the 
next  Parliament : — 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Major  Carpen- 
ter, as  a  supporter  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment, takes  credit  for  all  the  good  that 
has  been  done  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
that  he  seems  to  think  that  the  Tories 
have  done  everything  that  was  worth 
doing,  and  that  the  Liberals  have  done 
nothing  but  obstruct  Mr  Disraeli.  Now 
I  cannot  but  remember  that  the  Minis- 
ter for  whom  so  much  is  claimed  is  a 
beaten  Minister.  He  is  emphatically  a 
beaten  Minister.  Now,  take  his  Reform 
Bill.  There  is  an  English,  a  Scotch, 
and  an  Irish  Reform  Bill ;  and  he  has 
been  beaten  upon  every  one  of  them ; 
and  the  Reform  Bill  under  which  we  are 
now  voting,  and  which  we  are  now  re- 
joicing for,  and  which  has  given  an  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  so  large  and 
satisfactory,  is  not  the  Reform  Bill  of 
Mr  Disraeli  at  all,  but  the  Reform  Bill 
of  the  Liberal  party.  What  did  Mi- 
Disraeli  propose  to  do  ?  Why,  he  cer- 
tainly proposed  to  'dish  the  Whigs,' 
as  it  has  been  termed  ;  and  after  oppos- 
ing the  moderate  measures  which  in 
years  gone  by  were  brought  in  by  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Earl  Russell  and  others 
— after  opposing  them  tooth  and  nail, 
he  turns  round  and  proposes  a  Reform 
Bill  which  even  the  very  '  wildest  dem- 
ocrats and  "agitators/  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Major  Carpenter's  address, 
hardly  hoped  to  acquire.  I  remember 
wrh«n  I  first  went  to  Parliament,  in 
1857,  that  the  war-cry  then  was  a  £7 
franchise  in  burghs  and  £10  in  counties. 
We  fought  for  that,  and  who  opposed  us  ? 
Why,  Mr  Disraeli  and  his  band  of 
friends.  Reform  Bill  after  Reform  Bill 
was  produced;  every  one  of  them  was 
thrown  aside  by  that  united  phalanx  of 
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Tories  who  now  turned  round  with  such 
a  jubilant  air  because  the}7  had  carried  a 
Reform  Bill." 

If  this  statement  mean  anything, 
it  means  that,  because  the  Tories 
resisted  a  change  which  could  not 
be  final,  they  were  therefore  pledged 
never  themselves  to  bring  forward 
a  policy  which  offers  some  prospect 
of  getting  rid  for  a  while  of  profit- 
less agitation  on  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform;  and  that  the 
measure  which  they  did  pass,  after 
a  good  deal  of  give  and  take  on  both 
sides,  is  not  their  measure,  though 
it  be  a  very  bad  measure,  for  the 
success  of  which,  however,  the 
speaker  is  thankful.  Surely  the 
Liberals  might  have  offered  to  Ber- 
wick a  wiser  candidate  than  this. 
Surely  the  electors  of  Berwick  are 
too  long-headed  to  choose  as  their 
representative  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  man  who  cannot  put 
three  sentences  together  without 
making  nonsense  of  them. 

Wiser  men  in  their  generation, 
and  a  great  deal  more  far-sighted 
than  Lords  Amberley  and  Bury, 
are,  however,  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  Liberal  electors  of  the 
empire.  Their  programme  is,  in 
effect,  one,  and  it  may  be  stated  in 
a  single  word  :  they  all  desire 
CHANGE.  Look  a  little  closer  into 
their  declarations,  and  you  will 
find  that,  in  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  change  is  to  be  carried, 
and  the  particular  institutions 
to  be  tampered  with,  there  is 
considerable  variety  of  opinion 
among  Mr  Gladstone's  mixed 
multitude  of  followers.  This  is 
only  what  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, because  there  are  as  many 
shades  of  Liberalism  as  there 
are  shades  of  honesty  among  such 
as  combine  to  make  up  the  Lib- 
eral party ;  and  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  own  peculiar  faith 
each  leading  Liberal  speaketh.  Mr 
Horsman,  for  example,  is  as  yet,  we 
believe,  the  sole  Liberal  statesman 
who  has  his  plan  cut  and  dry  for  the 
reform  of  the  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament. Mr  Bright  is  explicit 


enough  on  the  subjects  of  primo- 
geniture and  tenant-right ;  and  Mr 
Miall  has  never  concealed  his  pur- 
pose to  continue  fierce  agitation 
till  such  a  thing  as  an  Established 
Church  shall  cease  to  exist  in  this 
country.  We  hear  no  direct  threats 
of  this  kind  from  Mr  Gladstone  as 
yet,  nor  from  the  Cavendishes  and 
suchlike  who  support  him;  but 
Mr  Gladstone,  the  Cavendishes,  the 
Brights,  the  Mialls,  and  Mr  Hors- 
man are  of  one  mind  on  one  cardi- 
nal point— they  are  determined  to 
effect  a  great  social  revolution  in 
Ireland,  and  to  begin  the  work 
by  overthrowing  the  Established 
Church  in  that  country.  For  let  us 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
not  a  single  Liberal,  whether  he  be 
priest,  peer,  member  of  Parliament, 
or  party  -  writer,  pretends  to  be- 
lieve that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  will  bring  peace 
to  that  distracted  country.  How 
alone,  in  their  opinion,  that  most 
desirable  end  is  to  be  achieved, 
only  they  who  demand  a  sepa- 
rate national  life  are  honest 
enough  to  declare.  With  all 
the  rest,  including  Mr  Gladstone 
himself,  foresight  and  prescience 
extend  no  farther  than  they  do 
with  ourselves.  Even  Mr  Bright 
appears  to  be  less  confident  than 
he  once  was  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
great  confiscation  scheme,  which  is 
brought  forward  more  gingerly  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  is  spoken  of 
in  a  sort  of  whisper.  Still  all  are 
bent  on  taking  the  first  step 
— some  rejoicing,  others  brooding 
with  anxiety,  over  the  conse- 
quences which  must  necessarily 
arise  out  of  it.  These  push  aside, 
for  they  cannot  annihilate,  dark 
prognostications,  lest  they  should 
paralyse  exertion  when  the  hour  of 
struggle  comes.  The  rest  behold, 
with  a  mixture  of  triumph  and  con- 
tempt, the  suicidal  policy  of  their 
nominal  leader.  They  know  well  that 
though  it  be  easy  enough  to  loosen 
and  set  a  rock  rolling  over  the  hill- 
side, no  task  more  hopeless  could 
be  assigned  to  human  energy  than 
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to  stop  it  ere  it  reach  its  natural 
resting-place.  They  are  right.  The 
Irish  Church  may  be  disestablished 
F.nd  disendowed,  because  there 
is  no  power  anywhere  to  resist 
the  will  of  Parliament,  if  Par- 
liament be  indeed  determined  to 
pursue  a  particular  course.  But 
the  extinction  of  the  Church,  as 
proposed  by  Mr  Gladstone,  will  be 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
extinction  of  Protestantism  in  Ire- 
land, and,  in  due  time,  by  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  the  Churches  both 
of  England  and  Scotland  which  Mr 
Gladstone  will  find  himself  without 
the  power,  if  he  have  the  inclina- 
tion, to  resist.  Does  anybody  doubt 
this,  or  call  in  question  the  purpose 
of  very  many  among  Mr  Gladstone's 
most  strenuous  supporters  to  bring 
it  about  ?  Look  at  the  matter  a 
little  more  closely. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  proposed  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone, must  be  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  the  extinction  of 
1  'rotestantism  in  Ireland.  The  first 
effect  of  the  change  will  be  to  root 
out,  from  three-fourths  of  Ireland, 
the  clergy  and  their  families.  One 
by  one  these  centres  of  civilisation 
and  charity  will  disappear,  amid 
the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  priests, 
and  to  the  great  material  loss  of  the 
poor  and  needy.  The  landowners, 
principally  Protestant  gentlemen, 
will  find  it  impossible,  after  their 
rent-charges  are  taken  from  them 
for  secular  purposes,  to  maintain 
for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of 
their  families  each  a  Protestant 
chaplain.  For  a  while  they  will 
try  to  go  on  without  public  wor- 
ship, and  the  daily  consolations  of 
religion  which  they  now  receive. 
But  one  or  other  result  will  inevit- 
ably-come to  pass.  Such  of  them 
as  fear  God  and  are  firm  in  the 
faith  will  quit  their  homes,  and 
settle  probably  in  England,  where 
as  yet  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  is  open  to  them.  Such 
of  them  as  are  indifferent  will 
either  live  without  God  in  the 
world,  or  conform,  for  the  sake  of 
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appearances,  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
As  to  the  Protestants  who  move  in 
a  more  lowly  sphere,  these,  few  in 
number,  and  no  longer  protected  in 
the  worship  of  their  fathers,  will  be 
subjected  to  such  an  amount  of  pas- 
sive persecution  as.  will  drive  them 
to  choose  between  emigrating  else- 
where  or  going  over  to    Roman- 
ism.   But  we  are  not  yet  done  with 
this  part  of  our  subject.     Mr  Glad- 
stone, by  the  most  extraordinary  per- 
version of  legal  right,  proposes,  while 
confiscating  the  old  rent-charges, 
to  leave  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergy  in  possession  of  their  more 
recent  endowments.     For  how  long 
will  this  state  of  things  be  permit- 
ted to   continue?     Does  anybody 
suppose  that  a  Romish  archbishop 
of  Dublin  will  leave,  for  the  use  of 
the  disestablished  Church,  the  noble 
old    cathedral  of    St    Patrick,    he 
continuing  to  celebrate  mass  in  a 
church  of  recent  construction  mere- 
ly because  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment requires  that  he  should  do  so  1 
Has  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
of  to-day  observed  the  pledge  which 
the   Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of 
1825  and  1827  entered  into  in  the 
name  of  their  Church?  And  will  they 
not,  within  a  few  years  of  the  promis- 
ed peaceful  settlement,  demand  that 
all  the  old  churches  in  the  land,  St 
Patrick's  among  the  rest,  shall  be 
restored  to  the  uses  from  which  the 
Reformation  withdrew  them  ?    And 
after  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  are  all  driven 
from  their  manses  and  places  of 
worship,  how  long  may  the  Presby- 
terian and  other  Protestant  minis- 
ters in  Ireland  expect  to  be  left  to 
the   peaceable   discharge   of    their 
duties?     Protestantism,     we    ven- 
ture to  predict,  will  not  in  Ireland 
survive  the  passing   of  the  Glad- 
stonian    measure  a   quarter   of    a 
century. 

Leaving  Mr  Cardwell,  Mr  Cole- 
ridge, and  to  a  certain  extent  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  also,  to  get  over 
as  they  best  can  the  exposure  of 
their  blunders  in  the  matter  of 
the  royal  supremacy,  we  must 
2T 
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ask  leave,  before  touching  on 
other  matters,  to  advert  to  the 
speech  of  the  late  Liberal  Attorney- 
General  at  Richmond,  the  tone  of 
which  contrasts  in  a  striking  man- 
ner with  that  of  his  former  and 
possibly  future  associates  in  office. 
He  has  not  pronounced,  at  least  not 
decisively,  for  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland.  He  professes,  indeed, 
to  be  a  supporter  of  Mr  Gladstone  ; 
but  gives  the  feeblest  possible  sup- 
port to  Mr  Gladstone's  policy.  His 
address  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, as  well  as  important,  of  the 
manifestoes  which  the  approaching 
election  has  called  forth.  And  this 
fact  must  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
noticing  it  in  detail. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  speech  di- 
vides itself  into  two  portions.  His 
first  object  seems  to  be  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  the  statesman 
whom  he  declined  to  support  a  few 
months  ago  in  his  attack  on  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  His  second  is 
to  explain  how  far,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  he  himself  is  now 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  the 
same  statesman,  and  to  bring  him 
if  possible  into  power.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  terms  on  which  he 
seeks  to  attain  the  former  object, 
and  we  beg  our  readers  carefully 
to  analyse  and  sift  them.  Let 
not  Mr  Gladstone's  letter  to  the 
Warden  of  Glen  Almond  College 
be  lost  sight  of  while  this  pro- 
cess is  going  on,  nor  its  date,  1865. 
The  letter  in  question  emphatically 
treats  the  overthrow  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland  as  a  matter  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  existing  generation. 
The  measure  is  described  as  one  in 
which  he,  Mr  Gladstone,  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  cannot  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  his  ever  being 
required  to  interfere.  Now,  listen 
to  Mr  Gladstone's  friend,  Sir  Roun- 
dell Palmer,  on  this  subject : — 

"  He  was  now  approaching  a  subject 
which  some  of  them  had  expressed  a 
wish  for  him  to  speak  upon.  Although 
he  might  not  upon  this  subject  alto- 
gether agree  with  Mr  Gladstone,  he  had, 


in  his  judgment,  been  much  maligned 
and  misrepresented  with  reference  to  his 
conduct  on  the  Irish  Church.     There 
had  been  people  who  had  said,   'You 
would  never  have  heard  anything  about 
the  Irish  Church  question  from  Mr  Glad- 
stone if  the  Tories  had  not  been  in  power 
and  he  had  not  wanted   to   get   their 
place.'     To  his  certain  knowledge  that 
was  not  true.      He  could  mention  what 
had  happened  between  Mr  Gladstone  and 
himself;  and  he  did  so  the  rather  be- 
cause it  did  justice  to  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
would  show  them  that  his  own  mind 
had  been  particularly  addressed  to  that 
subject,  to  which  he  had  paid  some  de- 
gree of  attention  some  years  before  the 
present  time.     In  the  year  1863  [mark 
the  date],  at  a  time  when  no  one  was 
bringing     forward     this    question,     or 
seemed  very  likely  to  do  so,  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  told  him  privately  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep 
himself  from  giving  public  expression 
to  his  feelings.     How  far  or  near  that 
might  be  practicable  he  (Mr  Gladstone) 
could  not  foresee;  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  wanted  his  friends  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Oxford 
to  consider  whether  or  not  they  would 
desire  for  that  reason  a  change  in  the 
representation  of  the  University.     This 
communication,  made  so  far  back,  had 
taken  him  by  surprise  at  the  time,  but 
thenceforward  he  had  known  that  Mr 
Gladstone's  mind  was  made  up  on  the 
subject    in  the   sense    he    had    lately 
given  expression  to  before  Parliament  ; 
and  his  mind  being  so  made  up,  whether 
we  agreed  with  him  or  not,  it  would  be 
the  most  extravagant  absurdity  and  in- 
justice in  the  world  to  say,  that  when  he 
saw  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making 
the  question  practicable — to  which  he 
attached  great  importance,  and  on  which 
he   entertained  a  strong   opinion  —  he 
was    not    right    in    taking   advantage 
of  that  opportunity  and  asserting  his 
view." 

We  should  but  waste  our  own 
time,  and  insult  the  understandings 
of  our  readers,  were  we  to  point  out 
in  detail  how  absolutely  Sir  Roun- 
dell Palmer's  account  of  his  friend's 
views  and  intentions  contradicts 
the  declaration  of  these  same  views 
and  intentions  as  they  were  set 
forth  by  Mr  Gladstone  himself. 
No  doubt  Mr  Gladstone's  letter  to 
Dr  Hannah  is  so  expressed  as  to 
be  open  to  a  double  interpretation ; 
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and  it  will  not  at  all  surprise  us  to 
find  Mr  Gladstone  himself,  either 
in  the  House  of  Commons  or  out 
of  it,  referring  to  that  letter  as  if  it 
hid  clearly  foreshadowed  the  events 
which  have  since  come  to  pass. 
But  will  he  venture  to  assert  that 
his  object  in  writing  it  was  not 
to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
electors  of  Oxford  all  misgivings 
in  regard  to  his  policy,  all  doubts 
an  to  whether  he  would  or  would 
not  defend  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  in  Ireland  whensoever 
and  by  whomsoever  attacked?  Be- 
sides, why  did  he,  if  his  convic- 
tions were  so  strong  in  1863,  fail  to 
press  upon  the  Cabinet  of  which 
ho  was  a  leading  member  in  1866 
the  necessity  of  legislating  in  this 
direction,  and  of  bringing  all  the 
weight  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  to  bear 
upon  the  question  1  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  the  pear  was  not  then 
ripe.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  would 
have  undoubtedly  resisted  the  pro- 
posal, was  out  of  the  way;  and 
Lord  Russell,  as  subsequent  events 
have  shown,  might  have  got  the 
better  of  his  scruples  quite  as  easily 
in  1866  as  he  did  in  1867.  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  therefore,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
has  only  thrown  a  deeper  shadow 
on  the  character  of  his  friend's  con- 
sistency by  attempting  for  him  a 
line  of  defence  which  is  quite  un- 
tenable. Let  us  see  next  how 
lie  qualifies  his  own  avowed  in- 
tention of  supporting  in  opposi- 
tion, and  acting  by-and-by  in  the 
same  Cabinet  with  a  statesman 
pledged  to  strike  such  a  blow  at  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State  as 
it  lias  not  sustained  since  the  great 
rebellion  of  1640. 

After  fencing  (we  hope  that  a 
gentleman  for  whom  we  entertain 
groat  respect  will  pardon  the  use  of 
tho  expression) — after  fencing  in 
tho  most  extraordinary  way  with 
tho  Coronation  Oath,  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  the  Queen's  supremacy, 
tho-  ex- Attorney-General  of  one  Lib- 
eral Government  and  the  proximate 
Lord  Chancellor  of  another  thus 


enunciates  his  views  and  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Church's  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  : — 

"  For  the  sake  of  restoring  peace,  har- 
mony, and  contentment  in  Ireland,  he 
should  not  feel  himself  bound  in  princi- 
ple to  object  to  the  appropriation  of  and 
surplus  revenues  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Irish  Church  in  places  where  they  were 
disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  resi- 
dent Irish  population.  That  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  different  course  from 
disendowment,  as  it  assumed  that  the 
revenues  were  not  wanted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  given,  and  did  not 
practically  do  the  good  they  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish  in  these  places. 
With  reference  to  the  distinction  between 
disestablishment  and  disendowment,  the 
latter  merely  related  to  the  possession 
of  property — which  might  be  more  or 
less — which  might  have  come  from 
public  or  private  sources.  Endowments 
might  be  enjoyed,  and  were  useful  to  be 
enjoyed,  by  non-established  Churches  as 
well  as  those  which  were  established. 
Most  non-established  Churches  did  enjoy 
endowments  in  some  form,  and  would  be 
willing  to  enjoy  them  still  more.  A 
political  establishment  consisted — and 
this  was  an  important  point — in  the  ad- 
mission of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the 
Church  into  the  public  law  of  the  land, 
giving  legal  and  coercive  jurisdiction  to 
the  officers  of  that  Church  to  compel  by 
process  of  law  the  execution  of  their  own 
laws.  As  no  public  benefit  was  likely 
to  result  from  the  disendowment  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  as  the 
property  was  in  possession  of  people  who 
were  using  it  for  purposes  in  themselves 
good  and  excellent — as  the  Roman 
Catholics  did  not  ask  for  endowment, 
but  rather  disclaimed  and  repudiated  it, 
knowing  that  the  effect  would  be  to 
bring  them  under  State  influence  and 
control,  iu  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
their  own  ecclesiastical  principles — it  was 
not  fair  to  disendow  the  Irish  Church. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  competing 
classes,  but  of  mere  confiscation.  There 
was  no  definite  secular  purpose  to  which 
the  money  was  proposed  to  be  applied, 
and  no  man  had  the  least  idea  of  what 
would  be  done  with  the  revenues  so 
obtained  ;  and  he  contended  that  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  endowments, 
unless  they  had  done  anything  deserving 
of  forfeiture,  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  their  just  properties.  He  wished  to 
put  the  condition  of  those  Irish  Protest- 
ants before  them  a  little  more  closely, 
because  he  did  think  that  their  case  was 
a  very  strong  one.  Who  would  be  the 
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sufferers  by  this  movement  ?  Not  the 
clergymen,  for  it  was  admitted  by  every 
one  that  it  was  only  just  that  the  incum- 
bent should  retain  his  living  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Of  course  the 
evil  effects  of  this  movement  would  only 
be  felt  by  the  class  of  Protestants  who 
permanently  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  who,  if  this  property  were 
removed,  would  be  obliged  to  provide  for 
their  spiritual  administrations  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  and  being  in  many 
cases  unable  to  do  so,  would  be  left  with- 
out a  minister.  Such  a  course  reminded 
him  of  that  policy  which 

'  Visits  ancient  sins  on  modern  times, 
And  punishes  the  Pope  for  Caesar's  crimes.' 

When  the  claim  of  the  Protestants  had 
been  undisputed  for  300  years  ;  when 
they  had  done  nothing  to  disqualify 
them  from  the  future  use  of  that  pro- 
perty ;  and  when,  even  if  it  were  taken 
away,  there  was  no  recognised  body 
on  which  to  bestow  it,  he  was  cer- 
tainly inclined  to  think  that  it  ought 
to  remain  in  its  present  hands.  A  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  why  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  should  riot  support 
herself,  like  many  others,  on  the 
voluntary  principle  ?  The  answer  to 
that  was,  that  for  centuries  legisla- 
tion had  taught  Protestants  to  rely  on 
this  State  support— that  in  view  of  such 
dependence,  all  their  associations,  ar- 
rangements, and  organisations  were 
formed — and  that,  therefore,  it  was  evi- 
dent they  had  not  the  same  opportunity 
of  advantageously  employing  the  volun- 
tary principle  as  those  who  had  adopted 
it  in  their  primitive  condition.  He 
hoped  that  it  would  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood that  with  the  same  sense  of 
justice  he  would  oppose  any  discontinu- 
ance of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  College, 
its  recipients  having  been  taught  during 
half  a  century  to  rely  upon  such  support. 
There  was  no  disproportion,  he  consi- 
dered, between  the  Protestant  popula- 
tions and  the  endowments.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ancient  part  of  the  property 
consisted  of  a  charge  upon  the  land,  or 
tithes,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  land 
was  in  Protestant  hands.  It  seemed 
to  him,  then,  that  the  owner  of  the  land 
would  have  a  better  claim  than  strangers. 
In  the  next  place,  there  were  very  con- 
siderable gifts  of  land,  which  consti- 
tuted, especially  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Church  endowments.  These  gifts  were 
given  in  a  great  measure  after  the  Re- 
formation. He  agreed  that  they  were 
given  by  kings,  and  therefore  that 
they  were  in  a  sense  public  endowments; 


but  he  would  have  them  bear  in  mind 
that  they  were  given  under  circum- 
stances which  made  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  very  strong  indeed." 

The  stanch est  Tory  among  us — 
the  most  constitutional  of  Conser- 
vative statesmen  —  could  not  put 
the  case  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Established  Church  more  strongly 
than  this.  And  all  who  read  Sir 
Eoundell  Palmer's  speech  must  be 
struck  with  one  little  sentence  in 
it.  If  there  is  to  be  confiscation, 
"  it  seems  to  him  that  the  owner  of 
the  land  would  have  a  better  claim 
to  the  spoil  than  strangers."  We 
heartily  agree  with  this  j  udgment ; 
indeed  we  cannot  see  how  the  own- 
ers of  the  land  can  be  expected  to 
submit  patiently  to  legislation  which 
shall  plunder  them  quite  as  much 
as  it  plunders  the  Church,  if  the 
tithes  or  rent-charges  be  appropri- 
ated to  any  secular  purpose  what- 
ever. The  original  owners  of  these 
estates  burthened  their  estates  with 
the  maintenance  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  instruction  among  the 
dwellers  upon  their  lands.  Their 
successors,  whether  by  inheritance 
or  purchase,  hold  these  estates  on 
the  same  tenure,  and  have  never,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  objected  to  ful- 
fil the  conditions  required  of  them. 
Whether  the  special  worship  and 
teaching  be  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic,  Episcopalian  or  Presbyte- 
rian, is  nothing  to  them.  The  law  of 
the  land  must  determine  that  point. 
And  if  the  opposition  move  were 
one  for  transferring  the  Church 
property  in  Ireland  from  the  Pro- 
testant to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  however  little  a  body  of 
Protestant  landowners  might  relish 
the  transfer,  they  would  have  no 
more  legal  or  moral  right  to  protest 
against  it  than  their  ancestors  had 
when  the  Legislature  took  away 
these  same  tithes  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  bestowed  them  on  the 
Reformed  Church.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  matter  if  the  Legislature 
is  to  step  in  and  say,  Though  you 
make  no  objection  to  the  tenure  on 
which  you  hold  your  lands,  we  ob- 
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j  ect  to  it ;  and  we  therefore  intend 
to  dissolve  your  compact  with  the 
Church,  and  to  compel  you  to  pay 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  your  acres 
r,o  some  other  purpose,  which  we 
.shall  define  when  the  proper  time 
comes.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Irish  landowners  will 
scarcely  assent  to  this  arrangement, 
md,  in  our  humble  opinion,  they 
will  be  both  morally  and  legally 
justified  in  resisting  it.  Their 
argument  is  this :  You  may  disestab- 
lish and  disendow  the  Church  if 
you  please,  but  we  shall  certainly 
not  pay  tithes  to  any  other  than  a 
religious  institution  if  we  can  help 
it.  If  the  Church,  whatever  form 
it  takes,  whether  Anglican,  Roman, 
or  Presbyterian,  fail  to  claim  them, 
the  tithes,  as  a  matter  of  right,  be- 
come our  property,  and  we  will  not 
consent  to  pay  a  farthing  for  any 
other  purpose,  the  cost  of  effecting 
which  ought  to  be  fairly  distributed 
among  property  of  every  kind.  If 
this  reasoning  be  sound,  then  in 
the  measure  to  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  party  are  pledged 
we  have  the  certain  cause  of  dis- 
affection among  the  Protestant  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  people.  What  will 
its  effects,  if  carried,  be  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics?  The  'Times/ 
while  supporting  the  measure  with 
all  the  power  of  its  eloquence,  shall 
answer  the  question.  On  the  25th 
of  August  last,  in  an  article  devoted 
to  criticising  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's 
speech,  the  leading  journal  thus 
expresses  itself : — 

"  No  reasonable  being  pretends  to 
hope,  or  to  think  it  possible,  to  satisfy 
either  the  Irish  people  or  the  Roman 
Catholics  generally.  Little  blame  to 
them  that,  as  their  pretensions  are  be- 
yond the  range  of  possibilities,  they 
never  can  be  satisfied.  No  reasonable 
being  can  expect  to  be  able  to  close  the 
long  account  between  us.  Their  ambi- 
tion ascends  to  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual dominion  of  the  world  ;  and  even 
though  they  would  not  avow  what  they 
cannot  at  present  hope  for,  they  would 
find  it  impossible  to  point  to  the  goal 
beyond  which  they  could  never  aspire. 
There  is  not  only  ground  to  be  recovered 
and  long  arrears  to  be  made  up,  but  a 


new  world  is  to  be  added  to  the  old, 
since  the  great  schism  which  lost  half 
Europe  to  Rome.  There  is  no  known, 
no  imaginable  scheme,  of  peace  and 
amity  that  Rome  could  make  with  this, 
the  chief  Protestant  Power  in  the 
world.  That  title  twenty-five  millions 
of  us  still  claim  ;  that  title  five  millions 
of  us  abhor.  So  long  as  the  course  of 
politics — which  in  this  case  is  the  spon- 
taneous development  of  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  —  is  working  for 
Eome,  as  it  cannot  but  work  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  put  themselves 
out  of  the  way.  It  would  be  only  try- 
ing to  help  the  rush  of  the  cataract, 
or  to  accelerate  the  falling  avalanche. 
They  will  reserve  their  strength  for 
times  when  it  may  be  wanted.  Let  all 
be  conceded  that  can  be  conceded  next 
year,  and  the  Irish  Catholics  will  be 
neither  thankful  nor  satisfied." 

It  appears,  then,  that  without  so 
much  as  the  hope  of  satisfying  or 
rendering  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  thankful,  the  great  Liberal 
party  is  about  to  perpetrate,  if  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
be  obtained,  an  act  which  will  out- 
rage the  best  feelings  of  the  Irish 
Protestants,  and  place  the  whole 
body  of  Irish  landholders  in  a 
situation  such  as  the  owners  of 
property  never  before  occupied  in 
any  country  of  the  world.  Else- 
where, if  Church  lands  be  seized 
by  the  Government,  they  are  sold 
upon  the  spot  to  private  persons. 
These  become,  by  right  of  pur- 
chase, the  lords  of  the  soil,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  lords  of  the 
soil  themselves  redeem  their  lia- 
bilities, just  as,  a  few  years  ago, 
proprietors  of  the  soil  in  England 
were  invited  to  redeem  the  land- 
tax.  But  now  it  is  proposed  to 
rob,  not  the  clergyman — for  he  is 
to  hold  his  benefice  for  life — but 
the  owners  of  the  land  of  their 
money,  and  the  people  of  their 
right  to  free  religious  instruction, 
in  order  that  the  hatred  of  the  cler- 
gy of  one  religious  body  towards 
the  clergy  of  another  may  be  grati- 
fied. Honestly,  we  cannot  see 
our  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  We 
only  know  that  they  who  raised 
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it  are  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences, which,  whatever  results 
may  attend  their  efforts,  are  sure 
in  the  long-run  to  be  most  disas- 
trous. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  such 
reasoners  as  Mr  Gladstone  and  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  we  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  Mr  Coleridge.  Enough  is 
done  if  we  recommend  him  to  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 
what  Mr  Gleig  has  written  for  his 
edification  in  the  '  Standard/  before 
he  again  ventures  to  say,  either 
to  the  electors  of  Exeter  or  to 
anybody  else,  that  "the  parallel 
between  the  cases  of  Scotland 
in  1689  and  of  Ireland  [as  he  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  it  in  1869]  is 
exact/'  or  that  the  Queen's  suprem- 
acy will  be  as  perfect  in  Ireland 
after  the  disestablishment  or  disen- 
dowinent  of  the  Church  as  it  is  at 
this  moment.  Bold  as  he  is,  and 
somewhat  reckless,  we  doubt  whe- 
ther his  courage  will  carry  him  thus 
far.  But  is  it  not  deplorable  that 
men  of  education  and  character 
such  as  he,  and  still  more  that  Mr 


Gladstone,  Mr  Cardwell,  Mr  Fred- 
erick Peel  —  the  inheritor  of  his 
father's  name,  but  not  now  the  in- 
heritor of  his  father's  principles — 
and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  should, 
on  any  account  whatever,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  any  object,  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Mr  Mill,  Mr  Beales, 
Mr  Odger,  Mr  Miall,  Mr  Brad- 
laugh,  Sir  John  Grey,  and — alas 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  add ! 
— Mr  John  Bright1?  Have  these 
statesmen,  and  others  like  them,  any 
ideas  in  common  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Liberal  party]  When 
this  move  is  gained,  if  gained 
it  be,  will  the  party  obey  the  be- 
hests of  its  leaders,  or  the  lead- 
ers be  swept  onwards  with  the 
party  1  Who  can  doubt  what 
answer  this  question  deserves  1 
But  we  will  not  contemplate  so 
terrible  an  issue.  Mr  Gladstone  is 
right.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  constituencies  ;  and  not  till 
the  inevitable  truth  is  forced  upon 
us  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  they  will  betray  this  ancient 
constitutional  monarchy  in  its  hour 
of  greatest  danger. 


Printed  ly  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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DOUBLES  AND  QUITS:  A  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. — PART  II. 

"  Double,  double, 
Toil  and  trouble." 

[THE  publication  of  the  first  part  of  this  tale  has  elicited  from  a  Mr 
O'Brien  the  following  communication,  which  we  deem  it  expedient  to 
publish,  more  particularly  as  it  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  saying  that 
wo  cannot  notice  any  farther  correspondence  on  the  part  of  this  gentle- 
man or  the  Double  whom  presumably  he  possesses,  or  of  other  persons 
afilicted  with  Doubles,  or  their  Doubles  : — 

*  GRAND  HOTEL, 
PARIS,  Uth  Nov.  1868. 

"  SIE, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  number  of  your  Magazine 
for  November.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  it ;  but  the  notoriety 
recently  acquired  for  it  here  by  its  seizure,  led  me  to  look  into  a  copy 
which  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  in  it  I  find  the  first 
part  of  a  tale  entitled  '  Doubles  and  Quits — a  Comedy  of  Errors/  the 
author  of  which,  whoever  he  may  be,  appears  to  have  possessed  himself 
of  some  facts  in  my  private  history,  and  to  be  using  them,  and  to  pur- 
pose further  using  them,  for  his  own  objects  as  a  literary  adventurer. 

"  In  this  part  I  find  my  personal  appearance  turned  into  ridicule  ;  for, 
gross  though  the  caricature  may  be,  the  outline  of  a  likeness,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  facts  in  my  history  therein  alluded  to,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  draw  upon  me  universal  recognition  as  your  author's  victim  under  the 
name  of  Captain  Burridge.  In  this  part  I  also  find  him  trenching  upon 
revelations  which  will  be  painful  and  insulting  to  me  and  my  relations  if 
persisted  in. 

"  Now  it  is  not  pleasant  for  a  man  of  my  position  to  be  dragged  thus 
before  the  public  gaze,  and  I  decline  to  be  victimised  for  the  amusement 
and  profit  of  your  readers  and  yourself ;  and  therefore,  being  a  man  of 
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few  words,  I  simply  wish  to  warn  you  and  your  author  that  any  farther 
liberties  taken  with  my  personal  history,  appearance,  or  family  connec- 
tions, will  subject  you  and  him  to  such  proceedings  as  will  probably  make 
you  regret  having  interfered  with,  sir,  Your  very  humble  servant, 

LAEPENT  O'BRIEN." 

We  much  regret  that  Mr  O'Brien's  feelings  should  have  been  outraged 
by  any  article  appearing  in  this  Magazine — which  he  never  reads.  The 
author  of  the  tale  in  question  assures  us  that,  so  far  from  taking  liberties 
with  the  private  history,  &c.  &c.,  of  Mr  O'Brien,  he  never  even  heard  of 
that  gentleman  before — a  predicament  in  which,  we  are  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, we  also  find  ourselves.  We  all  know  how  apt  the  victims  of  morbid 
self-consciousness  are  to  establish  parallels  and  even  identities  between 
incidents  and  characteristics  introduced  in  works  of  pure  fiction  and 
those  which  belong  to  their  own  private  history.  Mr  O'Brien  evi- 
dently suffers  under  this  form  of  mental  aberration.  We  are  sincerely 
sorry  for  him,  but  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  us  to  conduct  this  periodi- 
cal so  as  to  avoid  collision  with  the  monomanias  of  all  the  lunatics  loose 
about  the  world.  The  only  consolations,  therefore,  which  we  can  offer 
him  are, — that  as  he  never  reads  this  Magazine,  he  need  not,  if  he  only 
sticks  to  his  rule,  undergo  farther  exasperation ;  and  that,  after  all,  we 
have  but  a  limited  circulation  compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  sphere 
in  which  he  must  move  who  can  describe  his  own  likeness  as  being 
"  universally  "  recognised. — ED.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  evening,  the  events  of  which 
were  detailed  in  the  last  chapter, 
had  been  a  very  exciting  one  ;  and 
as  my  ordinary  life  was  quiet  and 
uneventful,  I  was  all  the  more 
affected  by  the  strange  incidents 
which  it  had  presented.  I  was 
not  sorry,  therefore,  that  Jack 
took  the  unchristian  line  of  parting 
with  me  in  the  sulks,  for  otherwise 
he  would  inevitably  have  favoured 
me  with  his  society  in  my  quarters, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  be  alone. 
Alone,  however,  I  was  not  to  be, 
for  on  opening  the  door  of  my  hut 
I  saw  with  much  irritation  that  the 
room  had  already  an  occupant. 

Seated  in  front  of  the  fire,  with 
his  abominable  coarse  ammunition- 
boots  disposed  one  on  either  side  of 
the  chimney-piece,  was  my  profes- 
sional ally  Blackstock. 

A  glass  of  whisky -punch  dis- 
pensed its  steamy  aroma  about  the 
room,  and  the  atmosphere  was  ad- 
ditionally clouded  with  the  fumes 
of  some  very  rank  tobacco.  The 
spectacle  was  not  unusual ;  almost 


any  night  of  the  seven  my  room 
might  have  been  seen  under  similar 
conditions;  for  I  had  taken  Black- 
stock  up  and  patronised  him,  in 
consideration  of  his  professional 
attainments  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  shared  my  devotion 
to  the  minutiae  of  the  service,  in 
which  respect  I  was  otherwise  with- 
out congenial  society  in  the  regi- 
ment. The  spectacle  was  there- 
fore by  no  means  unusual,  and 
would  have  been,  on  any  previous 
night,  welcome  ;  but  to-night  every- 
thing seemed  different. 

On  the  instant  I  conceived  a 
fierce  loathing  for  Blackstock,  tip- 
ple, tobacco,  tactics,  and  all,  and  I 
could  scarcely  repress  an  exclama- 
tion of  wrath  and  disgust  when  I 
saw  him  lolling  familiarly  in  my 
arm-chair.  Somehow  scales  seemed 
to  fall  from  my  eyes  in  the  matter 
of  Blackstock.  He  was  getting  too 
big  for  his  boots  ;  and  then  his 
abominable  tobacco  and  whisky — 
faugh !  it  was  insufferable.  Poor 
Blackstock,  unconscious  of  the  sud- 
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den  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
him,  threw  his  head  familiarly  back 
without  moving  from  his  seat,  and 
observed, — 

"  'Ulloa  !  'ere  you  are  at  last." 

I  have  already  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks, 
and  I  may  add  that  he  had  not 
brought  many  "  h's  "  up  with  him 
from  that  sphere  of  usefulness. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  grimly,  taking  off 
my  overcoat,  "  here  I  am." 

"  A  precious  wait  I've  'ad  of  it 
for  you,"  he  continued. 

"  What  ?"  said  I,  more  grimly. 

He  repeated  the  observation. 

"  I  never  asked  you  to  wait,  did 
I  ?"  said  I. 

"  No,  but  you'd  'ave  been  wild 
'ad  I  gone  to  bed  without  showing 
you  wot  I've  got  here." 

;<  I  think  I  would  have  survived 
it,"  I  said,  chafing  horribly. 

;<  You  don't  seem  keen  about  it," 
continued  Blackstock. 

"  Very  likely;  I'm  certain  I  don't 
feel  keen — I'm  sleepy  ;"  and  I  be- 
gan to  light  a  candle. 

The  unconscious  enthusiast  began 
to  unfold  a  sort  of  chart  he  had 
been  making,  and  went  on, — 

"  Your  idea  about  skirmishers  in 
Cocked  'At  wood  won't  wash  at 
all." 

"Won't  it?"  I  growled  between 
my  teeth. 

"  No,  it  won't ;  I've  done  it  out 
here  geometrically.  You  see  cavalry 
approaching  Cocked  'At  wood  from 
the  left  front  would  have  an  im- 
mense advantage  ;  we  mustn't  for- 
get that.  Cocked  'At  wood  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  blinked,  mind  you. 
Once  let  your  enemy  lodge  his  skir- 
mishers in  Cocked  'At  wood " 

"'  Oh !  confound  Cocked  Hat 
wood  ! "  I  roared,  incapable  of  far- 
ther self -restraint. 

[  believe  Blackstock  turned  pale. 
In  his  view  it  was  much  as  if  Job 
had  followed  the  reckless  advice 
of  his  wife.  He  looked  up  at  me 
with  horror  in  his  eyes,  and  said 
solemnly, — 

"  'Ulloa,  Bruce ;  I  say,  'ave  you 
been  drinking1?" 


"  Yes,  of  course  I  have  ;  men 
generally  do  when  they  eat  dinner, 
don't  they?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  are  you  sure  you're 
'regular'?" 

"No,  I'm  sure  of  nothing  but 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  I'm 
going  to  bed." 

"  'Old  'ard,  old  feller,  'ere's  some- 
thing that  will  fetch  you,  I  know. 
I  put  it  in  my  pocket  expressly  to 
show  you  when  I  came  over.  It's 
very  neat — there  ! — a  new  idea  for 
the  tongue  of  the  havresack-buckle. 
What  think  you  of  that?"  and  he 
stood  back  like  an  artist  when  he 
lovingly  surveys  an  art-gem  of  his 
own  creation — and!  then,  approach- 
ing the  table,  sat  down  to  expatiate 
on  its  merits. 

He  looked  so  coarse  and  dirty, 
my  temper  fairly  gave  way,  and  I 
thundered  out, — 

"Take  away  your  huckstering 
inventions  out  of  my  hut ;  I  won't 
have  them  here.  I  tell  you  I'm 
sick  of  your  everlasting  pipeclay  !" 
and  so  saying,  I  dashed  into  my 
interior  den  and  went  to  bed. 

Poor  Blackstock !  how  many  a 
pang  of  remorse  I  have  felt  since 
for  my  brutal  conduct.  He  looked 
stupefied.  I  heard  him  sorrowfully 
buckling  on  the  sword,  without 
which  he  never  left  his  quarters, 
and,  as  he  retired  from  the  hut, 
sadly  murmuring  to  himself,  "  Wot 
a  norrible  example !  Drunk  and 
using  disrespectful  language  of  the 
army  and  its  accoutrements  !  The 
senior  captain,  too.  'Orrid  !" 

I  had  wished  to  be  alone  that  I 
might  think.  Well,  now  that  I  was 
alone,  I  found  this  no  easy  matter. 
I  wished  to  review  the  whole  events 
of  that  evening  from  the  beginning 
— to  live  over  again  the  drama  in 
which  I  had  certainly  played  no 
small  part,  and  which,  although  it 
had  been  strange  enough,  yet  seemed 
to  have  left  my  mind  in  a  state  of 
excitement  rather  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  even  by  its  events. 

I  would  begin  my  review  method- 
ically, I  thought.  I  would  begin 
with  the  dinner  ;  and  I  figured  to 
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myself  Mary  Richmond  sitting 
radiant  with  her  sunny  hair,  and 
launching  upon  me  those  glances 
which  were  meant  for  the  infamous 
Burridge.  Then  rose  the  figure  of 
her  cousin — those  divine  eyes,  that 
graceful  little  head,  the  harmonious 
undulations  of  her  figure,  her  bright 
silvery  laugh,  her  strange  glance  at 
me.  Then  Badger,  bald,  blatant, 
florid,  an  d  hearty — t  h  e  exquisite  con- 
tour of  the  neck,  those  tresses  that 
might  have  tempted  the  wooing  of 
every  Zephyr  that — hulloa!  wander- 
ing ;  it  was  Badger  I  was  at ;  yes, 
Badger,  bald  and  blatant,  with  his 
immense  white  waistcoat,  his  cheery 
laugh,  and  those  lips — ah !  those 
lips,  formed  but  to  utter  a  music 

tut,  tut !  this  was  nonsense. 

I  couldn't  think.  I  was  feverish. 
I  would  compose  myself ;  I  would 
count  eight  hundred  and  go  to 
sleep.  I  got  up  to  the  nineties. 
Ninety-five  —  ninety-six  —  ninety- 
seven  —  ninety-eight  —  ninety-nine 
—  one  hundred.  One  hundred 
years !  in  one  hundred  years  it  will 
be  all  the  same.  But  will  the  wa- 
terfall be  still  working  then  1  Will 
the  joss-house  be — a  hundred-and- 
one — two,  three,  four,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
— eighteen.  Ah  !  sweet  eighteen  ! 
ah  !  that  is  the  age,  accompanied 
with  those  divine  eyes,  that  aure- 
ole-like hair,  and — nineteen,  twenty 
— one,  two,  three — if  I  were  with 
thee,  how  happy  I'd  be ! — tweedle- 
dum, tweedledee !  Pshaw  !  this 
was  drivelling.  I  had  lost  com- 
mand of  my  thoughts.  I  got 
out  of  bed,  plunged  my  head 
in  water,  drank  copiously  of  the 
same  element,  rolled  back  into  bed 
again,  and  at  last  slept ;  but  what 
slumbers  !  what  dreams  !  Never 
for  an  instant  could  I  get  rid  of 
the  infernal  joss-house.  It  was  a 
temple  of  fame,  on  the  top  of  which 
Mr  Badger  pirouetted  on  his  head. 
Lady  Hose  and  Miss  Richmond 
leaned  from  a  window  on  either 
side  of  it,  sounding  sweetly  upon 
key-bugles  "  the  alarm  ;;  and  "  the 
assembly  ; "  while  around  it,  hand 
in  hand,  the  entire  Stock  Exchange 


of  London  uproariously  hoofed  in 
the  Maypole  dance.  Suddenly  it 
became  a  "  lock-up,"  in  which  the 
vicar,  loudly  singing  '  Spankadillo/ 
was  incarcerated  for  debt,  while  on 
a  light  and  lustrous  cloud  Lady 
Rose  floated  above,  kindly  applaud- 
ing the  imprisoned  minstrel.  Then 
I  was  sitting  in  it,  now  very  much 
shrunk  in  its  dimensions,  and  fitted 
as  a  second-class  railway  carriage. 
It  was  placed  on  a  truck,  which 
was  dashing  across  the  desert  at  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  As  the 
truck  violently  oscillated,  the  joss- 
house  was  in  perpetual  danger  of 
falling  over.  The  seat  on  which  I 
sat  was  too  small  for  two,  but  Badg- 
er insisted  on  sharing  it  with  me  ; 
and  as  one  succeeded  occasionally 
in  shoving  the  other  close  to  the 
edge,-  horrible  cries  of  terror  were 
raised  by  the  sufferer.  Then,  sud- 
denly, a  sweet  voice — oh  !  so  soft 
and  sweet — came  in  through  the 
roof  and  said,  "  This  must  stop ; 
this  must  and  shall  stop,"  and  my 
troubled  dreams  were  over. 

One  does  not  awake  very  fresh 
from  slumbers  of  this  sort,  and 
when  I  awoke  and  heard  the  bugles 
sounding  the  warning  for  parade, 
parade  appeared  to  me  impossible — 
everything  appeared  impossible ;  so 
I  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  the  colonel 
for  leave,  and  again  threw  myself 
down ;  and  there  I  lay  all  that  day 
— at  least  all  that  forenoon — some- 
times asleep,  sometimes  awake,  but 
in  either  condition  it  was  evident  I 
was  passing  through  some  mental 
phase  of  which  hitherto  I  had  had 
no  experience.  Because  I  had  been 
taken  for  another  man  under  rather 
peculiar  circumstances,  was  that  a 
reason  why  I  should  become  a  sort 
of  lunatic  1  True,  it  was  painful  to 
have  unwittingly  become  possessed 
of  a  lady's  secret.  I  was  very  very 
sorry  for  Lady  Rose,  and,  with  her 
high  spirit  and  refined  mind,  that 
she  should  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion was  most  distressing ;  but, 
after  all,  though  I  seemed  always 
to  bestow  my  commiseration  on  her, 
it  was  Miss  Richmond  who  was  the 
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real  sufferer  by  "  that  base  unmanly 
Burridge";  and  there,  too,  another 
thing — why  on  earth  was  I  so  bitter 
against  this  man  1  I  had  only  had 
a  faint  glimpse  of  the  situation — a 
one-sided  view  of  the  matter.  Bur- 
ridge  might  be  innocent  after  all ; 
Burridge  might  explain.  Perhaps 
Miss  Richmond  was  a  vixen — hys- 
terical people  often  are.  Burridge 
might  probably  do  the  right  thing 
in  the  end ;  and  even  if  he  didn't, 
ho  wasn't  trifling  with  my  affec- 
tions. What  reason  had  /  for  this 
furious  animus  against  the  man  ? 

It  was  useless  reasoning.  On 
recurring  to  the  idea  of  Burridge, 
ho  always  took  the  shape  of  a  base 
unmanly  scoundrel,  an  infamous 
rascal,  a  detestable  palterer,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  my  heart  swelled  with 
the  feeling  that  I  could  throttle 
him,  when  I  thought  upon  the 
cruel  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on 
Lidy  Rose  ;  but  then  it  was  Miss 
Richmond  he  had  injured — if,  in- 
deed, he  had  injured  any  one. 
Round  and  round  in  a  circle  thus 
went  my  feverish  thoughts,  and 
my  mind  felt  bruised  and  hammer- 
ed like  the  ground  on  which  the 
unceasing  mill-horse  batters  his 
heavy  hoofs. 

The  regimental  dogs,  who  were 
all  my  fast  friends,  came  one  by 
one  to  look  after  me,  and  went 
away  saddened  and  surprised,  in 
that  boots  and  shoes  were  hurled 
at  them.  Jack  Leslie  came  to 
apologise  and  make  it  up,  and  was 
grimly  told  that  "  it  didn't  signify." 
Blackstock,  meekly  arriving  under 
pretence  of  looking  for  the  model 
tongue  of  the  havresack-buckle, 
attempted  to  recover  favour  by  re- 
introducing  that  subject.  It  sur- 
passed his  belief  that  sobriety 
should  contemn  what  supposed  in- 
ebriety had  insulted,  but  so  he 
found  it.  At  last  I  sat  up  and 
soliloquised.  "  I  see  what  it  is, 
Donald  Bruce,  you're  hipped  — 
that's  what  you  are;  you've  been 
bored  by  that  stupid  old  *  Ranker,' 
with  his  chin-straps,  and  his  knap- 
sacks, and  his  '  true  position '  of 


the  everlasting  soldier.  Yes,  you've 
been  badly  bored,  dangerously 
bored,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  you  get  a  little  excitement 
— like  last  night's  adventure,  for 
instance — it's  too  much  for  you. 
But  this  must  stop ;  ha  !  this  must 
and  shall  stop.  What  you  want  is 
change  and  amusement.  So  you 
get  up  and  dress,  have  some  lun- 
cheon, one  large  glass  of  sherry,  or 
even  two  if  you  like,  order  your 
pony  and  take  a  ride.  You're 
bound,  by  the  by,  in  common 
civility,  to  make  an  apologetic  and 
thanksgiving  call  on  Mrs  Badger  ; 
so  up  with  you."  I  did  as  my 
spirit  bade  me,  and  began  to  feel 
better  from  that  moment. 

Having  fulfilled  the  earlier  part 
of  the  programme  laid  down  by 
my  counselling  spirit,  I  mounted 
my  well-bred  little  chestnut,  "  Cap- 
tain Crosstree,"  and  rode  away  in 

the  direction  of  F .     After  the 

feverish  night  I  had  passed,  the 
fresh  air  and  the  bright  sun, 
coupled  with  the  exercise,  were 
peculiarly  grateful,  and  before  long 
I  began  to  feel  restored  to  some- 
thing like  myself.  "  A  queer 
fellow  I  must  be ! "  thought  I, 
as  I  rode  along.  "  What  could 
have  been  the  matter  with  me  1 
Perhaps  there  is  a  latent  strain  of 
insanity  in  our  family,  or  perhaps 
Badger's  turtle  wasn't  so  fresh  as 

no,  hang  it ! "    and   I  was 

quite  unreasonably  angry  with  my- 
self for  this  solution ;  and  as  it 
was  apparent  that  if  I  began  to 
think  about  it  again  I  should  have 
another  relapse,  I  "concluded,"  as 
the  Yankees  say,  not  to  think  at 
all ;  and  availing  myself  of  a  nice 
springy  bit  of  turf  on  the  roadside, 
I  gave  Captain  Crosstree  a  breather 

till  the  outskirts  of  F were  in 

sight.  Here  I  was  suddenly  re- 
minded of  Mr  Lewis,  my  host- 
that-should-have-been  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  of  the  propriety 
of  paying  my  devoirs  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  first  instance.  Oddly 
enough,  the  very  first  of  the  series 
of  villas  proved  to  be  his  ;  there  it 
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was, "  Carysfort  Villa"  emblazoned 
in  large  white  letters  on  the  gate- 
post; and  Jack  and  I  must  have 
passed  it  unnoticed  the  night  be- 
fore, because  it  stood  exceptionally 
apart  from  the  principal  cluster, 
and  it  was  only  on  reaching  them 
that  we  began  to  think  of  looking 
for  it.  It  was  indeed  a  great  con- 
trast in  its  aspect  to  the  florid 
magnificence  of  Mr  Badger's  abode. 
Mr  Lewis  was  from  home,  but  I 
was  shown  into  a  small  and  dingy 
drawing-room,  where  I  was  received 
by  his  wife,  whose  whole  air,  man- 
ner, and  aspect  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  loss  of  colour ;  she  seemed  to 


be  washed  out ;  her  eyes,  her  hair, 
her  cheeks,  her  cap-ribbons,  and 
her  dress,  all  were  faded ;  and 
when  she  spoke,  the  flat  and  lugu- 
brious tone  of  her  voice  revealed 
a  spirit  to  which  light  and  sun- 
shine were  strangers.  She  com- 
municated her  ideas  in  short  sen- 
tences delivered  in  one  unvarying 
key,  and  in  the  warily  staccato 
manner  of  a  parson  reading  the 
Psalms,  and  afraid  of  being  run 
into  by  the  responses. 

"  My  husband  is  from  home, 
Captain  Bruce ;  I  regret  that  he 
has  missed  you."  She  intoned 
this,  and,  musically  reported,  she 
spoke  on  this  wise  : — 


m 


My  husband  is  from  home,  Captain  Bruce  ; 


I  regret  that  he  has  missed    you. 


"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,"  I  re- 
plied, "  but  will  you  kindly  convey 
to  him  also  the  apology  which  I 
have  to  make  to  you  for  my  non- 
appearance  last  night  1 " 

"  He  knows,  he  understands  the 
reason,"  she  said ;  "  it  was  laugh- 
able "  (and  she  looked  as  dismal  as 
a  mute),  "  it  was  laughable ;  but 
perhaps  you  were  a  gainer  by  the 
mistake." 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  ma- 
dam," I  began — 

"  You  were  a  gainer  by  the  mis- 
take," she  insisted,  "  in  a  certain 
sense.  Our  poor  house  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  Mr  Badger's  in 
temporal  things  :  we  cannot  enter- 
tain :  we  are  not  entitled  to  enter- 
tain :  and  we  do  not  entertain." 

I  tried  to  get  up  a  complimentary 
speech  to  the  effect  that  if  there 
was  a  residence  whose  entertain- 
ments the  public  were  likely  to 
approach  with  more  than  ordinary 
avidity,  &c.  &c.,  but  I  broke  down, 
and  she  went  on, — 

"And  therefore  I  say  that  you 
were  a  gainer.  We  should  not 
have  ventured  to  ask  you  :  but  our 
good  friend  Mr  Rasper  :  spoke  of 
you  in  a  way  :  that  emboldened  us 
to  do  so  :  he  seemed  to  think  that 


you  might  relish  :  the  change  of  a 
quiet  evening :  and  we  invited 
you  :  but  as  far  as  creature  com- 
forts are  concerned :  you  were  a 
gainer  in  Mr  Badger's  home."  I 
certainly  began  to  agree  with  her, 
but  I  loudly  disclaimed  the  idea. 
She  continued,  "Mr  Badger  has 
himself  called  to-day :  it  was  well 
meant,  but  he  is  a  boisterous  man  : 
and  I  fear  a  worldling.  He  ex- 
plained your  absence  :  and  invited 
us  to  his  home  :  to  dinner  next 
Thursday  :  at  seven  o'clock.  We 
have  respectfully  declined  :  it  was 
well  meant  :  we  are  bound  to 
think  charitably  of  our  brothers  : 
it  was  well  meant,  I  dare  to  say  :  but 
we  declined  it :  we  are  not  given 
to  mirth  and  revelry  : "  (her  looks 
did  her  the  grossest  injustice  if  she 
was)  "and  Mr  Badger's  home  is 
spoken  of :  as  a  place :  where 
cards  :  and  wine  :  and  dancing  are 
permitted :  therefore  we  respect- 
fully declined." 

Here  she  paused  a  moment,  and 
I  could  hardly  refrain  from  respond- 
ing 


A   -    men. 
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"  Had  you  been  with  us  last 
night,"  she  went  on,  "  you  would 
have  met  a  precious  man  :  a  Scotch- 
man like  yourself :  Toozle  M'Foozle, 
the  missionary  from  Tongaloo.  He 
told  us  sweet  facts  :  his  trumpet- 
tongue  has  been  heard  :  there  is 
an  upheaving  in  the  island.  Whiki- 
Whacky,  the  king  of  the  Bouples  : 
.lias  had  his  eyes  opened.  I  regret 
that  you  missed  him :  it  was  a 
blessed  refreshment." 

"  Ah !  it  must  have  been,  my 
dear  madam,"  said  I,  hastily  rising 
to  take  my  leave,  and  blessing  the 
accident  that  had  spared  me  the 
trumpet  utterances  of  the  M'Foozle. 

"  Will  you  not  rest  awhile  1  the 
day  is  hot :  will  you  drink  some 
whey  ? " 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  I  have 
a  most  pressing  engagement,  and 
could  only  permit  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  flying  call  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  another  time  I  hope  to  be 
more  fortunate;"  and  I  was  off — 
''  and  if  ever,"  thought  I,  "  I  enter 

this   house   again,   may  I  be 

whey  indeed ! " 

Receiving  Captain  Crosstree  from 
the  hands  of  a  sad-looking  gardener, 
[  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  Mr 
Badger's  house.  There  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  recognising  it ;  it  towered 
above  its  neighbours,  and  in  its 
bizarre  construction  impartially  fa- 
voured every  order  of  architecture. 
As  I  entered  the  gates  (it  was  too 
great  to  have  its  name — the  Her- 
mitage— inscribed  thereon),  I  look- 
ed out  for  the  Araucaria,  and  was 
glad  to  see  that  it  flourished  intact ; 
the  track  of  Jack's  erratic  course 
on  entering  was,  however,  painfully 
legible  in  a  neatly-defined  arc  cut 
in  the  well-shaven  turf  of  the  semi- 
circular lawn  ;  and  it  was  awfully 
evident  that  a  Syrinx  in  stucco 
had  very  nearly  been  permanently 
relieved  from  the  pursuit  of  her 
stucco  persecutor. 

Mr  Badger  had  gone  to  London, 
the  servant  said,  but  the  ladies 
were  within ;  would  I  have  my 
horse  put  up  1  Like  master  like 
man  ;  this  was  hospitable ;  such 


was  evidently  the  custom  of  Bad- 
ger Hall.  No,  I  wouldn't  have  my 
horse  put  up,  but  I  would  go  in 
and  see  the  ladies  ;  and  in  I  went. 
I  felt  a  little  queer  as  I  ascended 
the  staircase ;  perhaps  I  felt  the 
awkwardness  of  meeting  Miss  Rich- 
mond after  the  crisis  of  last  even- 
ing— I  don't  know;  at  all  events, 
I  was  spared  that  trial.  When 
I  entered  the  drawing-room  Mrs 
Badger  was  there  alone.  The 
worthy  lady  received  me  most 
cordially. 

"  I  seem,"  said  I,  "  to  have  so 
many  apologies  to  make,  Mrs  Bad- 
ger, that  I  scarcely  know  where  to 
begin." 

"  Apologies,  Captain  Bruce  !  No- 
thing of  the  sort — quite  the  con- 
trary ;  if  there  is  an  apology  to  be 
made,  it  is  my  husband  should 
make  it  for  misleading  you  ;  but  I 
assure  you  we  all  consider  it  a  very 
fortunate  blunder,  and  I  hope  you 
do  too "  (ha  !  I  had  made  a  fa- 
vourable impression,  then) ;  "  and 
you  took  it  so  nicely  and  easily, 
and  made  us  all  laugh  so  with  your 
fun  about  the  *  impostor,'  and  all 
that — my  gracious  !  how  we  did 
laugh  !  Badger  says  he  thinks  he's 
broken  a  rib  ;  I  say  he's  too  fat  for 
that ;  but,  anyhow,  he's  not  laughed 
so  much  for  an  age,  and  that's 
saying  a  good  deal ;  and  he's  wild 
to  get  you  to  come  back  and  dine 
again  and  meet  your  *  double ; ' 
and  you  will,  won't  you,  very 
soon  1 " 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  happy,  I 
assure  you.  Pray,  how  is  Miss 
Richmond  to-day  *? " 

"  Ah  !  poor  Mary,  she's  had  a 
sad  night  of  it !  that's  the  only  un- 
pleasant part  of  our  party.  She 
had  another  fit  of  hysterics,  and 
didn't  sleep  all  night;  but  she's 
sleeping  now,  and  her  uncle  is  to 
bring  her  something  from  town 
that  I  hope  will  do  her  good.  It 
was  the  heat  yesterday,  I'm  cer- 
tain." 

"No  doubt,"  I  said;  "it  was 
very  thundery  last  night;  I  couldn't 
sleep  myself :  and  I  hope  Lady 
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Rose  is  not  the  worse  of  being  out 
so  late  in  the  dew  1 " 

"  Oh  !  Rose  is  perfectly  well ; 
we  were  just  going  out  to  take  the 
air  in  the  grounds — and  here  she  is 
to  speak  for  herself." 

I  experienced  a  temporary  relapse 
into  some  of  the  sensations  of  last 
night  as  she  entered  :  the  blood 
ebbed  suddenly  from  my  heart, 
flashed  into  my  temples,  tingled  in 
my  feet,  and  throbbed  in  my  hands. 
I  rose,  and,  rising  and  looking  at 
her  as  she  advanced,  there  sud- 
denly flitted  across  my  mind  the 
lines  of  Tennyson — 

"  To  whom 
Coming  through  heaven  like  a  light  that 

grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the 

gods 
Eise  up  for  reverence." 

Then  from  amid  these  verses  start- 
ed out  a  fierce  and  crying  convic- 
tion that  my  face  was  red,  my  voice 
thick  and  husky  ;  that  my  boots 
were  a  great  deal  too  big  for  my 
feet,  and  my  feet  for  the  rest  of 
my  body ;  that  the  sun  had  taken 
the  skin  off  the  bridge  of  my  nose ; 
that  I  had  cut  myself  shaving  that 
morning;  that  the  uncicatrised 
wound  was  going  to  bleed  copi- 
ously, and  that,  if  it  did,  I  had  left 
my  pocket-handkerchief  at  home; 
— all  this  flashed  through  my  mind 
like  something  revealed  by  light- 
ning as  I  advanced  to  meet  her. 

Her  greeting  was  kind,  uncon- 
scious, and  calm — as,  indeed,  why 
should  it  be  otherwise  1  and  my 
mind  speedily  regained  its  com- 
posure, and  I  recognised,  in  de- 
tail, that,  dressed  in  white  with  a 
white  straw  hat,  garlanded  with  a 
wreath  of  wild-flowers  and  trimmed 
with  violet  ribbon,  with  which  also 
her  hair  was  confined,  her  beauty 
showed  to  still  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  more  elaborate  toilet 
of  the  evening.  I  noted  all  this  in 
a  second  or  two. 

"  You  are  not  afraid,  then,"  she 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  to  come  back 
to  the  scene  of  your  last  night's 
imposition?  Perhaps  you  don't 


know  that  my  uncle  is  a  magis- 
trate— a  very  formidable  person 
indeed  1 " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  I  have  the 
audacity  of  my  craft." 

"  And  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
very  severe  with  your  poor  groom. 
I  never  could  forgive  you  if  you 
were.  That  climax  of  our  mystifi- 
cation was  really  too  delightful ; 
but  you  missed  the  best  of  it — my 
uncle's  righteous  indignation.  But 
at  last  he  was  mollified;  we  all 
laughed  so,  he  was  fairly  compelled 
to  join  in  the  chorus,  and  he  ad- 
mitted that,  if  there  was  no  damage 
done  to  the  Araucaria,  it  was  not 
such  a  bad  joke  after  all." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  recollect  the 
fellow's  conduct,"  I  said  ;  "  I  have 
not  decided  what  to  do  with  him 
yet ; "  and  I  tried  to  look  as  grim 
as  if  my  intentions  oscillated  be- 
tween the  bastinado  and  the  knout. 

"  Oh,  aunt !  intercede  for  him. 
Captain  Bruce,  you  must  forgive 
him — consider  the  amusement  he 
afforded.  Do,  pray,  let  him  off. 
Is  he  in  the  guard-room  now  1 " 

"N-n-n-no,  not  exactly;  he's  un- 
der surveillance;  but,  since  you 
throw  yourself  into  the  scale  with 
Mercy  against  Justice,  why,  of 
course,  Justice  has  no  chance  ;  the 
man  must  be  forgiven,"  and  I  said 
this  with  an  air  of  self-sacrifice. 

"  *  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
divine/"  said  Lady  Rose;  "and 
since  you  have  behaved  so  well, 
you  shall  be  rewarded.  You  shall 
go  out  with  us  into  my  uncle's 
wonder-land  and  see  the  waterfall, 
after  last  night's  disappointment." 

"  What  ?"  broke  in  Mrs  Badger, 
"  did  you  not  get  to  the  fall  after 
all  ?  What  ever  were  you  about?" 

Lady  Rose  and  I  exchanged 
glances,  and  somehow  this  little 
confidence  was  delightful  to  me. 

"  Oh !"  I  said,  carelessly,  "  it  was 
too  dark  last  night  to  see  all  its 
mechanism." 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  you  must  put 
off  seeing  it  till  your  next  visit,  for 
the  gardeners  are  terribly  busy  to- 
day with  some  new  mushroom-beds, 
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and  I  don't  know  who  to  get  to 
pump  it  on." 

"  Oh  !  thanks ;  it  will  be  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  another 
time/' 

"But  let  us  go  out  and  look 
about  us,  and  take  the  air ;  it  is 
a  pity  to  lose  such  a  lovely  day. 
Come  away,  Rose/' 

We  passed  into  the  Badger  fairy- 
land. There  was  the  joss-house 
and  the  other  grotesque  things 
which  had  furnished  my  visions  of 
the  night.  I  felt  half  surprised  to 
see  them  looking  so  tame  and  inno- 
cent. And  there  was  the  angle  in 
the  walk  where  Lady  Rose  had 
turned  upon  me  with  fierce  denun- 
ciations. Was  it  possible  that  this 
was  the  same  Lady  Rose?  with 
that  quiet  playful  manner?  those 
gentle  eyes  1  that  silvery  voice  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  the  Here*  of 
last  night,  flashing  scorn  and  splen- 
did indignation,  stood  before  me 
now,  clothed,  by  some  wondrous 
transfiguration,  in  the  tender  graces 
of  Aphrodite  1  "  Idalian  Aphrodite* 
— beautiful !  Fresh  as  the  foam 
new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells."  Oh 
exquisite  loveliness!  oh  perfection 
of  beauty,  incomparable  in  either 
mood ! 

She  saw  that  my  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her,  and,  probably  divining 
the  tenor  of  my  thoughts,  said  hur- 
liedly  and  with  a  blush, — 

"  Oh,  aunt !  I  must  not  forget — 
some  flowers  for  Mary ;  let  us  go 
to  the  greenhouse.  Are  you  fond 
of  flowers,  Captain  Bruce?" 

"  I  like  everything  that  is  beau- 
tiful, Lady  Rose,"  I  replied. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  Scotch  answer," 
she  said  ;  "  you  won't  commit  your- 
self." 

"  Now  tell  me,"  I  retorted, 
"how  an  Irishman  would  have 
answered." 

"  Oh !  that  is  another  thing. 
I'm  not  bound  to  criminate  my- 
self." 

"  Ah,  ha !  there  is  one  to  mark 
for  me,"  I  cried. 

"How?" 

"  Why,  you're  not  an  Irishman." 


"  Then  we're  equal,"  she  laughed, 
"and  may  start  fair  again." 

"  Well,  Lady  Rose,  I  will  throw 
off  my  national  caution,  and  admit 
that  I  am  intensely  fond  of  flowers, 
but  I'm  so  dreadfully  ignorant  of 
the  science  that  belongs  to  them, 
even  of  their  names,  that  I  am  shy 
of  alluding  to  my  passion." 

"  If  the  passion  was  a  true  one, 
would  you  not  learn  the  names  of 
your  charmers?" 

"  Yes ;  but  when  one  only  gets 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  adored 
object  from  time  to  time,  how  is 
an  intimacy  to  be  arrived  at  ?" 

"Are  there  no  flowers  at  the 
camp?" 

"  Lady  Rose,  have  you  ever  seen 
it?" 

"  Oh  !  I  forgot ;  you  said  it  was 
exactly  like  the  Sahara,"  she  re- 
plied, very  demurely. 

"  So  it  is,  and  there  are  not  many 
flowers  there,  you  know  ;  but,"  and 
I  changed  the  subject  hurriedly — 
"but  tell  me  the  names  of  your 
special  favourites." 

"  Oh  !  the  time  would  fail  me  ; 
for  I  am  very  catholic  in  my  tastes, 
and  have  so  many  special  favour- 
ites that  they  can  hardly  be  called 
special.  Now  help  me"  (as  we  en- 
tered the  greenhouse)  "  to  select  a 
bouquet  for  my  cousin;"  and  we 
set  to  work,  discussing  and  select- 
ing, I  cutting  the  flowers  decided 
on. 

Mrs  Badger  very  soon  got  bored, 
and  went  away  on  the  pretext  of 
keeping  Miss  Richmond  company, 
and  we  were  alone.  A  week  ago, 
could  I  have  penetrated  the  future, 
and  seen  myself — a  bird,  timid, 
faroucfie,  and  shy,  as  far  as  the  fair 
sex  were  concerned — could  I  have 
seen  myself,  I  say,  thus  caught  and 
tamed  not  unwilling,  cheerily  hop- 
ping from  spray  to  spray,  and  twit- 
tering back  unabashed  the  bright 
sallies  and  ringing  mirth  of  a  beau- 
tiful young  lady,  how  would  I  have 
stared  with  astonishment!  But, 
after  all,  what  a  lot  of  things  there 
are  that  would  make  us  stare  if  we 
could  only  see  them ;  and  what 
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saith  the  Persian  bard  with  a  hard 
name,  which  I  decline  to  spell, 
"The  bee,  the  serpent,  and  the 
bird,  are  they  not  quelled  on  a  sud- 
den by  the  glamour  of  their  charm- 
ers ^  then  why  not  mortal  man, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils  1 " 
Certainly,  why  not  1  also  Amen. 

"  You  have  spoken  to  your  cou- 
sin, Lady  Hose?"  I  asked,  sud- 
denly. 

"  On  several  occasions/'  she  re- 
plied, archly. 

"  Yes  j  but  I  mean  —  but  I 
mean " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  spoken  to  her 
about  what  you  mean — that  is,  as 
much  as  I  could  venture  at  the 
time.  You  are  quite  exculpated ; 
pray  do  not  be  uneasy." 

"  Oh  !  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that ; 
but  I  mean — I  mean — it  is  very 
sad — I  am  infinitely  distressed — 
this  Captain  Burridge — I  mean " 

"  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean  ; 
you  want  a  flower  for  your  button- 
hole, and  you  shall  have  it ;  here, 
this  red  geranium  will  be  most  ap- 
propriate," and  she  gave  it  me  with 
a  sort  of  wicked  smile. 

My  little  attempt  to  get  up  a 
confidence  (why  should  I  be  so 
anxious  for  a  confidence  ? )  had 
broken  down  ;  but  why  couldn't  I 
say  something  neat  and  telling  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  flower  1  I 
couldn't,  at  all  events.  I  received 

it  clumsily,  said  "  I /'  stopped, 

placed  it  in  my  button-hole, 
coughed,  said  "  I "  again  (con- 
found it !  where  were  my  ideas  ? ), 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing her  fall  into  a  paroxysm  of 
laughter. 

"  Oh  !  Captain  Bruce,"  she  sob- 
bed, "  forgive  me — forgive  me  ;  the 
Scotch  are  a  most  respectable  na- 
tion, but "  and  she  was  off  again. 

Hang  it !  I  didn't  like  this  ;  I 
would  sulk  a  little  ;  I  did  so.  She 
was  full  of  penitence  at  once. 

"  Forgive  me  ;  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  laugh  so.  It  was  some- 
thing about "  but  she  couldn't 

finish  her  sentence,  and  after  an- 
other recovery  said, — 


"  Come  and  have  some  tea,  and 
scold  me  all  the  way — I  deserve  it.'; 
Who  could  resist  this  1 

I  hate  being  laughed  at — who 
doesn't  ?  If  Tom  Smith  laughs  at 
me,  I  punch  his  head,  morally  or 
physically,  as  may  seem  most  ex- 
pedient ;  but  if  "  Idalian  Aphro- 
dite"— beautiful  "  does  so,  and  apo- 
logises, why — well,  well. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  house 
Mr  Badger  had  arrived,  and  after- 
noon tea  was  discussed  to  the  loud 
symphony  of  that  boisterous  world- 
ling's laughter. 

Badger  rather  jarred  on  me  to- 
day, but  I  took  good  care  he 
shouldn't  know  it.  Indeed,  I  felt 
that  I  was  solicitous  for  Badger's 
good  opinion.  We  compared  notes 
as  to  our  respective  interviews  with 
Mrs  Lewis,  over  whom  he  nearly 
fractured  another  rib. 

At  last  I  begged  to  have  Cap- 
tain Crosstree  ordered,  and  he  was 
brought  round. 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely  pony  !"  cried 
Lady  Rose,  looking  at  him  from  the 
window.  "  What  is  his  name  ?" 

"  *  Captain  Crosstree  is  his  name/  " 
quoted  I,  from  the  popular  song  of 
that  drama  whose  popularity  lately 
became  a  little  too  tiresome  and 
monotonous. 

"  I  must  go  down  and  speak  to 
him;"  and  she  went,  bearing  bis- 
cuits for  the  fortunate  animal. 

Badger  and  I  followed.  Badger 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  me  (why  not '?), 
asked  me  to  "  name  a  day,"  or  to 
"  come  any  day  and  take  pot-luck." 
"It's  a  pleasure,"  he  explained, 
"after  a  hard  day  in  the  city,  to 
have  a  talk  and  a  laugh,  and  send 
one's  worries  to  the  devil ;"  and  I 
readily  consented  to  assist  at  the 
desired  elimination.  When  we 
reached  the  hall -door,  impulsive 
Lady  Rose  was  fondling  and  caress- 
ing "  the  Captain,"  feeding  him 
with  biscuits,  and  kissing  the  white 
star  on  his  forehead. 

"  I  have  quite  fallen  in  love  with 
Captain  Crosstree,"  she  cried. 

I  nearly  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy  in 
trying  to  recall  an  appropriate  quo- 
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tation  from  the  prevailing  drama, 
but  again  I  failed.  Dolt ! 

"  And  lie  shall  have  a  nosegay 
too,"  she  said,  patting  him  on  the 
neck,  and  plucking  from  the  wall 
two  sprigs  of  jessamine,  with  which 
she  decorated  the  head-band  of  the 
glorified  quadruped. 

"  When  Captain  Crosstree  wakes 
to-morrow,"  I  cried,  "  he  will  say 
with  the  Athenian  weaver,  after 
Titania's  caressing  touch  had  been 
laid  upon  him,  'I  have  had  a 
dream — a  dream — past  the  wit  of 
man  to  say  what  a  dream  I  have 
had;'"  and  having  said  this,  I  felt 
that  I  had  not  lived  that  day  quite 
in  vain,  and  rode  off  ecstatic. 

I  trotted  rapidly  through  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  never  for 
an  instant  taking  my  eyes  from  the 
jessamine  sprigs  which  bobbed  in 
front  of  me ;  but  when  the  last 
villa  was  invisible,  and  I  was  my- 
self under  the  friendly  shade  of 
wayside  trees,  I  pulled  up,  and  dis- 
mounting, basely  despoiled  "  the 
Captain"  of  his  ornaments.  I 
put  them  in  my  hatband  for  safe 
keeping,  apologised  to  the  pony  for 
the  theft  by  patting  him  on  the 
neck  and  fondling  his  nose,  and 
then  casting  a  nervous  glance  up 
and  down  the  road,  I  hastily  im- 
printed a  guilty  kiss  on  his  white 
star,  and  remounting,  galloped  off 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion 
of  face.  It  was  a  heavenly  after- 
noon ;  rain  had  lightly  fallen  in  the 
early  morning,  but  the  sky  had 
been  serenely  blue  ever  since,  and 
the  sun  was  drawing  forth  new 
freshness  on  wood  and  meadow,  as 
yet  un jaded  by  the  summer  heat. 
The  hay-harvest  was  nearly  finished, 
and  the  air  was  enriched  with  its 
fragrance,  rich  with  the  blended 
perfumes  of  a  myriad  wild- flowers 
that  "  ran  riot,  garlanding  "  hedge- 
row and  bank,  draping  all  that  was 
unsightly  and  commonplace — pro- 
saic paling  and  decrepit  wall — with 
the  transfiguring  mantle  of  their 
glorious  bloom  and  their  exuberant 
youth.  Even  the  stolid  Hants 
labourers  dimly  recognised  the  fit- 


ness of  things  by  decorating  hat 
and  sun-bonnet  with  the  flowers 
and  blossoms  which  nature  seemed 
to  thrust  upon  them  ;  even  they, 
touched  by  an  unconscious  inspira- 
tion, lifted  up  their  voices  and 
sang.  Mellowed  by  distance,  their 
strains  came  pleasantly  from  far- 
away meadows,  blending  in  the 
woods  around  me  with  the  full- 
toned  chorus  of  the  birds,  and  with 
the  humming  of  a  brook  that  went 
glimmering  through  the  sylvan  ar- 
cades and  vistas.  Glimpses  of  lucid 
cloud,  gleams  of  liquid  blue,  rays 
and  flashes  of  mingled  green  and 
gold  shot  through  the  young  foliage 
of  the  boughs  that  here  and  there 
quite  over-canopied  the  road.  Life, 
light,  beauty,  fragrance,  music, 
joy !  Nature  was  in  an  ecstasy 
herself,  and  calling  ecstatic  on  the 
heart  of  man  to  rejoice  with  her 
and  to  be  glad.  I  accepted  her 
summons  :  I  sang  —  I  shouted  ; 
whereupon  consentaneous  ';  Cap- 
tain Crosstree"  took  the  bit  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  ran  off  with 
me,  nolens  volens,  for  a  good  two 
miles,  and  only  stopped  in  defer- 
ence to  a  long  hill  which  restored 
to  me  the  mastery.  I  then  threw 
the  reins  upon  the  pony's  neck, 
and  as  we  sauntered  up  the  long 
ascent,  I  grappled  with  myself, — 
that  is,  two  spirits,  a  questioning 
and  an  answering  spirit,  undertook 
to  carry  on  within  me  an  investiga- 
tion, and  when  we  had  reached 
the  summit  a  solution  had  been 
arrived  at. 

"Am  not  I,"  began  the  inquir- 
ing spirit  who  represented  myself — 
"  Am  not  I,  Donald  Bruce,  now 
turning  thirty  years  of  age  ? " 

"  You  are,  indeed,"  was  the  re- 

piy- 

"  Have  not  my  sisters  stuck 
flowers  in  my  pony's  head  any  time 
these  fifteen  years  1 " 

"  They  have." 

"  Did  I  ever  take  them  out  and 
stick  them  in  my  hatband  1 " 

"  Never." 

"  Did  I  ever  kiss  Captain  Cross- 
tree's  white  star  before  1 " 
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"  Certainly  not." 

"I  have  often  ridden  on  this 
road  before,  I  think  1 " 

"  Dozens  of  times." 

"  On  summer  evenings  when  the 
sun  was  as  bright,  the  sky  as  blue, 
and  the  trees  as  green,  the  perfume 
of  the  woods  and  the  meadows  as 
fragrant,  the  song  of  the  birds  and 
the  haymakers  as  sweet  'I " 

"  Of  course — of  course." 

"  Was  I  ever  affected  by  these 
things  as  I  am  now  ? " 

"No,  you  never  made  such  an 
ass  of  yourself  in  all  your  life 
before." 

'  I  was  sober  last  night,  I 
think?" 

*  As  a  judge." 

1  Yet  my  mind  was  in  a  frenzy  ? " 
'  Absurdly  so." 

'  I  invariably  sleep  well  1 " 
'  Heavily." 

"  But  last  night  I  lay  awake  till 
dawn?" 

"  You  lay  awake  till  the  bugle 
went  for  recruits'  drill." 

"  Is  it  conceivable  that,  twenty- 
four  hours  ago,  I  should  have  re- 
cognised a  musical  combination  of 
letters  in  the  word  *  Badger'  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  inconceivable." 

"  Yet  to-day  I  do  ? " 

"  To-day  the  word  Badger  is  by 
no  means  uneuphonious  to  you." 

"  Was  I  ever  conscious  of  having 
large  boots  and  clumsy  feet  on  a 
previous  occasion  1 " 

"  You  were  always  confoundedly 
proud  of  them." 

"  I  have  no  organic  heart-com- 
plaint, I  think  1 " 

"You  are  as  sound  as  a  prize- 
fighter." 

"Yet  my  heart  palpitated  as  I 
went  up-stairs  this  afternoon  1 " 

"  True  it  did,  furiously." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  are  ill  of  a  strange 
disorder." 

"  What  produced  it ?" 

"  Look  into  the  hedgerow  there 
beside  you." 


"  Why  ? " 

"  Because  you  can  read  an  an- 
swer there." 

"  What  is  there  ? " 

"  A  flower." 

"  Oh  !  I  see — a  rose — a  rose  ; " 
and  as  I  plucked  it  a  sweet  and 
already  well-nigh  revealed  apo- 
calypse flashed  full  upon  me.  "  I 
love  her — I  adore  her — I  worship 
her.  I  have  seen  her  but  twice ; 
this,  then,  is  love  at  first  sight,  dis- 
believed in  by  the  many,  contemn- 
ed by  the  most.  What  matters  it  ? 
I  love  her — I  adore  her.  Had  it 
been  but  one  fleeting  glimpse,  I 
should  have  loved  her  for  ever; 
and  have  I  not  spoken  to  her  1 — 
have  I  not  listened  to  the  ineffable 
music  of  her  voice,  and  received 
into  my  inmost  soul  the  heavenly 
scintillations  of  her  angel  -  eyes  ? 
Am  I  transformed  by  some  magic 
spell  —  seeing  with  new  eyes  and 
hearing  with  new  ears?  Was  I 
alive  till  yesterday  1  Did  the  sun 
ever  shine  before?  Or  is  this  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth — a 
wonderland  of  beauty  and  bright- 
ness and  song,  from  which  the 
stroke  of  a  magician's  wand  shall 
cast  me  back  again  into  outer  dark- 
ness? No,  no;  this  is  the  same 
world  of  yesterday,  but  I  read  it 
by  the  light  of  a  new  revelation. 
It  is  Rose's  world — and  I  love  her 
—I  adore  her  !  " 

I  turned  and  looked  back.  I 

saw  the  deep  groves  in  which  F 

lay  embosomed.  Her  beautiful 
image  seemed  to  stand  out  from  the 
background  of  their  dark  masses. 
I  scattered  the  leaves  of  the  divin- 
ing flower  to  the  breeze  that  blew 
towards  her,  murmuring,  with  an 
unconscious  alteration,  the  sweet 
words  of  Waller — 

"  Go,  lovely  Rose  ! 

Tell  her  that  shares  thy  name  with  thee 
That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  compare  her  unto  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be." 

Then  I  turned  and  rode  away. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


It  was  late  when  I  reached  the 
camp — that  is,  from  a  mess-going 
point  of  view ;  and  as  I  entered 
my  hut  the  last  bugle  for  that  fes- 
tive meal  was  sounding — that  toc- 
sin of  the  soul  to  how  many  worthy 
fellows  who  carry  their  souls  in 
that  part  of  the  body  where  the 
Dutch  theorist  placed  the  living 
and  thinking  principle  of  all  man- 
kind. To-night  it  was  for  me  no 
tocsin  of  the  soul.  Eat  dinner  to- 
night! — impossible.  The  thought 
was  almost  nauseating.  I  would 
go  to  mess,  though.  Delightful  as 
my  thoughts  were,  I  would  go  to 
mess  that  I  might  enjoy  them  the 
more  by  contrast  afterwards.  Hav- 
ing dressed  with  all  speed,  I  ten- 
derly placed  the  jessamine  sprigs 
in  water,  and  finding  no  button- 
hole in  my  open  red  jacket  wherein 
to  bestow  the  geranium,  I  cut  a 
place  for  it,  inserted  my  treasure, 
and,  thus  decorated,  repaired  to 
the  mess-room. 

Dinner  was  pretty  well  advanced 
when  I  entered  ;  but  instantly  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  and 
certain  indications  in  the  faces  of 
the  less  sophisticated  told  me  at 
once  that  I  had  myself  been  the 
immediate  subject  of  conversation. 

"  Ah  !  here  you  are,  Bruce,"  said 
the  senior  Major.  "  We  were  just 
saying,  '  what  has  become  of  our 
model  of  punctuality  1 '  I  hope  " 
(with  a  grin)  "  you're  better  ] " 

"Better,  Major!"  said  I,  sitting 
down ;  "  what  do  you  mean  V 

"I  mean  what  I  say.  I  heard 
you  were  ill  this  morning." 

"  I  never  was  ill  in  my  life." 

"  Well,  Leslie  there  told  us  you 
were  ill." 

There  was  a  general  titter  round 
the  table.  I  saw  how  it  was. 
Master  Jack,  having  himself  been 
"  ebrius  Baccho"  had  been  making 
an  amusing  story  about  me,  and 
transferring  to  me  (with  the  com- 
mon weakness  of  the  overtaken)  his 
own  transgressions.  At  another 


time  I  would  have  laughed,  but 
not  so  to-night.  I  fixed  Jack  with 
a  stern  eye. 

"  You  said  I  was  ill,  Leslie,  did 
you?  Why?" 

Poor  Jack  looked  very  red  and 
unhappy,  and  said,  "  Well,  you 
know  you  were  very  queer  last 
night." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  queer, 
sir1?"  I  inquired,  in  a  dangerous 
voice. 

"  Why,  Donald,  don't  snap  my 
nose  off.  You  know  you  were  un- 
commonly crusty  last  night,  and 
that's  peculiar  with  you,  you  know ; 
for  no  one  ever  saw  you  out  of  tem- 
per before" — (the  truckler).  "And 
then  when  I  went  to  your  hut  after 
parade  this  forenoon  you  were  still 
in  bed,  and  that's  peculiar  with 
you,  you  know ;  and  then  when 
old  'Pilot,'  the  Major's  dog,  came 
quietly  in  to  say  '  good-morning,' 
you  threw  a  candlestick  at  the  old 
beggar,  and  that's  peculiar  with 
you ;  and  then  you  swore  at  me 
when  I  said  *  shame,'  and  that's — 
well,  that's  not  common  with  you  ; 
so  when  I  went  away  I  said,  and 
I  never  doubted,  '  This  poor,  dear 
Donald  is  ill,  you  know,'  and  I  told 
the  Major  and — and  others,  you 
know." 

A  great  shout  of  laughter  rang 
down  the  table,  giving  fresh  reve- 
lations of  Jack's  antecedent  narra- 
tive. I  joined  in  it,  but  grudgingly; 
for  I  felt  that  I  did  not  like  these 
liberties.  There  was  a  coarseness 
about  them  I  had  not  noticed  on 
previous  occasions.  There  was  a 
coarseness  about  the  whole  thing 
to-night.  The  Major's  whiskers, 
I  noticed,  looked  exceptionally 
coarse,  the  thumbs  of  the  mess- 
waiters  grasping  the  dishes  they 
offered  were  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  doctor's  method -of 
feeding  himself  simply  revolting. 
The  conversation,  too,  sounded  so 
stale.  Who  the  dickens,  who  cared 
to  know,  did  not  know  that  the 
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odds  against  Bucephalus  had  gone 
from  sevens  to  eights'?  and  yet 
Brittles  and  Tomkinson  repeated 
the  statement  six  times  each  before 
the  joints  had  been  disposed  of, 
reiterating  on  each  several  occasion, 
"  By  Jupiter  Jingo  !  I  wouldn't  be 
in  Lord  Welsher's  shoes;"  and 
why  discuss  Miss  Furtado's  eyes 
and  other  features  for  ten  solid 
minutes  1  We  all  know  she  is  a 
charming  actress,  and  has  beautiful 
physical  as  well  as  dramatic  traits, 
but  why  go  on  with  her  eternally  1 
Why  not  talk  of  the  Colleen  Bawn, 
or  Patti,  or  Miss  Herbert,  or  Miss 
Oliver,  or  Miss  Nelly  Moore,  or 
Marie  Wilton,  or  some  one  else  of 
at  least  equal  distinction  ?  Why 
hammer,  hammer  on  one  eternal 
topic  1  Damme  !  it  was  insuffer- 
able to-night.  And  that  old  ass 
M'Snorter,  our  Highland  Major, 
whose  only  ideas  were  heather, 
haggis,  and  hollow  squares — why 
should  he  say,  in  contradiction  to 

me,  that  the  late  Duke  of did 

not  regret  his  great  purchases  in 
the  north,  when  I  knew  to  a  cer- 
tainty— I  may  almost  say  from  him- 
self— that  he  did  ?  It  was  most 
irritating.  And  Snoaker,  too,  what 
did  he  know  about  politics  ?  The 
shape  of  a  cue,  or  a  ballet-girl's 
ankle,  were  subjects  on  which  he 
was  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing ; 
but  as  to  whether  the  franchise  is 
a  right  or  a  trust — pshaw !  what 
business  had  he  to  grapple  with  me 
on  a  subject  of  that  sort  1 

Altogether  mess  seemed  different 
to-night,  and  the  coarseness,  the 
wearisomeness,  the  flatness,  the 
baldness,  the  ignorance,  the  itera- 
tiveness  displayed  in  the  conver- 
sation, had  never  presented  itself 
to  me  before ;  and  yet  Snoaker, 
Brittles,  Tomkinson,  M'Snorter, 
et  hoc  genus  omne,  were  they  not 
to-night  in  possession  of  the  same 
intellectual  brilliancy  which  had 
illustrated  them  for  the  last  decade  ? 
Revolving  these  thoughts,  I  sat  at 
meat  with  a  scourge-like  expression 
of  countenance. 

"  Donald   Bruce  has  become   a 


swell !"  cried  a  voice  from  one  end 
of  the  table. 

"As  howr  I  inquired,  full  of 
watchful  irritation. 

"  Who  ever  saw  you  with  a  bou- 
quet" (the  beast  pronounced  it 
"  bucket")  "  at  mess  before ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Major,  "I've 
been  looking  at  that." 

"Have  you?"  I  sneered.  "I 
thought  your  botanical  interests 
were  confined  to  the  thistle." 

I  said  this  with  so  much  "  inten- 
tion "  that  there  was  a  general  look 
of  surprise,  for  I  was  commonly  a 
placable  and  easy-going  mortal. 

"When  Scot  meets  Scot,"  mut- 
tered a  neighbour. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  association 
of  men  in  which  more  than  any 
other  a  sulky  fellow  or  a  man  out 
of  temper  is  unmercifully  dealt 
with,  that  association  is  a  regi- 
mental mess.  There  is  no  quarter 
to  be  found  there  for  splenetic 
moods.  Good-humour  and  blithe 
freedom  of  speech  pervade  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  he  who  violates  the 
one  or  resents  the  other  brings  an 
old  house  about  his  ears  ;  and  so  I 
did.  Chaff  of  all  sorts,  light  and 
heavy,  played  upon  me  like  a  hail- 
storm. 

"The  mess-president"  (I  then 
occupied  that  post),  cried  one,  "has 
been  settling  with  the  green-grocer 
and  getting  discount." 

"  Is  it  to  be  a  standing  perqui- 
site, Bruce?" 

"  Yes ;  can  we  hope  for  this 
splendour  every  night?" 

"  Or  is  it  only  a  sample  from  a 
new  tenderer  ?" 

"  I'd  be  hanged  if  I'd  take  it  out 
in  mere  geraniums." 

"  Leave  a  canny  Scot  to  make  his 
own  bargain ;  to-morrow  night  we 
shall  have  a  camellia." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  ask  the  Gen- 
eral to  dine  some  night  when  we 
can  be  sure  of  the  camellia  ? " 

"  Seriously,  Bruce,  where  did  you 
get  it?" 

"  Don't  ask  him,  he's  looking 
savage.  To-morrow  beer  will  have 
risen  a  halfpenny  a  glass." 
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"  As  to  thistles,"  said  the  Major, 
had  all  this  time  been  ex- 
cogitating a  sarcasm  in  his  turbid 
soul — "  as  to  thistles — why,  as  to 
thistles,  it  strikes  me,  Captain 
Bruce — it  strikes  me  that  the  less 
you  say  on  that  subject  the  better ; " 
and  he  delivered  his  artless  "  tu 
quoque"  with  a  look  of  triumphant 
indignation,  as  who  should  say, 
"  Habet." 

The  Major's  delightful  imbecility 
evoked  no  small  mirth,  and  when 
it  subsided,  the  professed  lady's- 
man  of  the  regiment  remarked, 
"You  lost  a  golden  opportunity 
there,  Major,  of  annihilating  Bruce 
with  even  more  brilliancy ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  growled 
the  Celt. 

"  Don't  you  know  the  language 
of  flowers  ? " 

"  Language  of  flowers  !  I  should 
think  not.  Stuff !  why  1 " 

"  Because,  you  know,  the  ger- 
anium, if  given  by  a  lady  to  a  fel- 
low (which  in  Bruce' s  case  is,  of 
course,  absurd),  conveys  much  the 
sume  idea  as  he  wished  to  express 
about  you  when  he  spoke  of  the 
thistles." 

I  pricked  up  my  ears. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
the  Major. 

"Why,"  said  the  lady's  -  man, 
"  every  flower,  you  know,  has  a 
meaning  ;  if  a  lady  gives  you  a 
myrtle,  for  instance,  that  expresses 
*  [  love  you  constantly ; '  or  a  rose, 
that  says  '  I  love  you  to  distrac- 
tion ;'  but  if  she  gives  you  a  ger- 
anium   " 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  hungry 
ii  ttensity. 

"  Don't  look  so  fierce,  Bruce,  you 
quite  frighten  me." 

"  No,  no,"  I  said,  with  a  forced 
laugh  ;  "  go  on — let  us  hear  the 
nonsense.  What  does  the  geranium 
say?" 

"  Well,  the  geranium  says — not 
I,  mind — the  geranium  says,  like 
Dr  Johnson,  '  Sir,  you  are  an 
ass ! ' " 

A  pang  shot  through  my  heart, 
but  with  a  desperate  effort  I  con- 


trolled  myself,  and  said,  "And  pray 
where  did  you  learn  all  this  ?" 

"  Learn  it,  my  dear  fellow  ?  read 
it  in  the  book,  of  course." 
"What  book?" 

" '  The  Language  of  Flowers,'  to 
be  sure." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
nonsense  of  that  sort  is  pub- 
lished ? " 

"It  isn't  nonsense;  but  'The 
Language  of  Flowers'  is  published, 
and  a  very  nice  useful  little  book  I 
find  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  should  rather  like  to  see  the 
rubbish,"  I  said,  carelessly. 

"  Oh,  I'll  show  it  you  any 
time ! " 

And  I  resolved  that  he  should 
have  a  very  early  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  The  conversation  now 
dribbled  into  our  common  domes- 
tic channels. 

M'Guffigy  of  the  band  had  burst 
a  blood  -  vessel  in  blowing  that 
tremendous  brazen  serpentcleide  ; 
steel  scabbards  were  certainly  go- 
ing to  be  introduced  for  infantry  at 
last  :  at  last  !  high  time  too  :  what 
an  unutterable  mull  the  Colonel 
made  of  that  new  deployment 
yesterday  (N.B.  —  Le  Colonel, 
comme  les  absens,  a  tou jours  tort) : 
there  was  to  be  a  fortnight's 
leave  for  grouse-shooting  on  "the 
Twelfth,"  and  no  "  Returns"  for  the 
grousers  :  that  was  the  Brigadier's 
doing  :  what  a  brick  be  was  !  but 
then  he  was  a  Guardsman,  and 
Guardsmen's  ideas  on  the  subjects 
of  leave  were  thoroughly  sound  and 
practical. 

•     "Tommy    Hawk    wasn't   really 
going  to   trot  his  grey  cob,  '  The 
Scalper,'  against  old  Feedle  M'Doo's 
'  Ringtailed  Screamer  ? '" 
"  Yes,  he  was." 

"  Then  '  the  Screamer '  must  be 
handicapped  1 " 
"  No,  he  mustn't." 
"  Yes,  he  must — heavily." 
"  Time  would  show." 
"  Some  people  think  themselves 
so  confoundedly  knowing." 

"  How  well  Tommy  Hawk  shot 
in  the  big  match  at  Ashburnham  ! " 
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"  Nearly  won  it." 

"  Would  have  won  it  if  he  hadn't 
drank  eleven  brandies  and  sodas 
the  night  before." 

"  Nonsense  ! " 

"  Fact." 

"  Awful  fellow  to  drink,  Hawk ! " 

"  Deuced  clear-headed  fellow, 
though!" 

"Oh,  deuced!  and  his  billiards 
— something  like,  eh  1 " 

"  A  fellow  had  arrived  that  day 
would  see  them  all  at  billiards." 

"Who?" 

"  Burridge  of  the  Dragoon 

Guards." 

(Burridge  of  the Dragoon 

Guards  !  my  heart  gave  a  thump 
at  this  intelligence.) 

"  Oh  !  had  they  come  in  1 " 

"  Yes,  the  last  squadron  came  in 
that  morning." 

"  Burridge  would  see  them  all  at 
billiards." 

"  Give  any  man  ten." 

"What!  even  Brittles  ?  " 

"  Yes,  even  Brittles." 

"  Then  he  must  be  a  nailer  ?  " 

And  so  on  ad  nauseam. 

At  last  mess  broke  up  ;  how  in- 
sufferably wearisome  it  had  been  ! 
and  what  difficulty  I  had  felt  in 
concealing  my  irritation,  my  ennui, 
my  disgust ! 

"A  rubber  to-night,  Bruce?" 
asked  the  Major,  as  I  was  leaving 
the  mess-hut. 

A  rubber  to-night !  in  the  ante- 
room, where  also  there  was  a  piano, 
and  where  that  noisy  Snorkins 
would  reproduce  for  two  hours  the 
stale  buffooneries  of  the  music- 
halls.  A  rubber  to-night !  with 
such  an  entourage ! — that  Major 
was  becoming  too  insufferable. 

Arrived  in  my  own  hut,  my  first 
care  was  to  look  after  the  health  of 
my  jessamine.  I  experienced  a 
shock.  The  "  soldier-servant "  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  useful  institu- 
tion ;  sometimes  sober,  frequently 
honest,  very  generally  industrious, 
and  always  willing ;  but  his  ways 
are  not  as  other  men's  ways,  nor 
his  thoughts  (when  he  has  any)  as 
other  men's. 


My  leal  and  trusty  retainer  ob- 
serving, no  doubt  with  surprise, 
the  sudden  indication  of  a  floral 
taste  in  the  glass  on  my  dressing- 
table,  had  evidently  thought  to 
gratify  me  by  enriching  the,  in  his 
eyes,  rather  meagre  collection ;  and 
gathering  from  the  little  garden 
which  is  now  a  common  adjunct  to 
the  soldier's  huts  at  the  camp,  a 
bunch  of  gaudy  and  graveolent 
flowers,  had  crammed  them  in  be- 
side the  adorable  sprigs  of  jessa- 
mine. 

Had  the  fellow  been  present  at 
the  moment  I  believe  something 
approaching  homicide  would  have 
been  done  on  his  person  :  as  it 
was,  I  snatched  his  offering  from 
the  sacred  shrine  which  it  profaned, 
was  trampling  under  foot  the  con- 
taminating vegetables  with  horrible 
imprecations,  when  a  deep  voice  re- 
marked, "  'Ave  you  smorged  him  1 
A  beetle— was  it  ?  " 

By  all  the  thunders  !  Blackstock 
again  !  His  shaggy  head  was  thrust 
familiarly  through  the  window,  and, 
accepting  him  as  a  ram  caught  in 
the  thicket,  I  swooped  upon  him 
accordingly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  prying 
into  my  private  room,  Mister  Black- 
stock  1 "  I  inquired,  indignantly. 

"  No  hoffence,  hold  fellow,"  said 
the  astonished  Blackstock,  who  had 
done  so  unrebuked  fifty  times — "no 
hoffence;  I  was  just  passing  round 
the  ;uts,  and  saw  a  light  in  yours, 
and  looked  in  to  see  that  hall  was 
right." 

"  Well,  all  is  right;  are  you  satis- 
fied?" 

"  Ho  !  certainly." 

"  Good-night,  then." 

"  Wy,  Bruce,  wot's  come  to  you? " 

"  An  unwelcome  visitor,"  I 
snarled. 

"  'Ow  ;av  I  got  your  back  up,  my 
dear  boy?" 

"  You  needn't  *  dear  boy '  me, 
Mr  Blackstock;  and  now,  if  it  is 
quite  convenient,  perhaps  you  will 
bring  this  intrusion  to  a  close." 

"Ho!  hintrusion  is  it?  ho!  to 
be  sure — I  forgot;  I  should  'ave 
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remembered  my  horigin  :  I  won't 
iorget  again,  I  promise  you; "  and, 
surprised  and  indignant,  the  Quar- 
termaster flounced  away  from  the 
window.  Immediately  I  felt  that  I 
was  a  ruffian  and  a  snob,  and  rushed 
out  to  call  him  back  and  apologise ; 
but  the  worthy  fellow  was  too  much 
offended,  and  marched  away  into 
the  darkness,  tossing  his  head  like 
an  infuriated  drum-major.  I  would 
make  it  all  right  with  him  to-mor- 
row, I  thought,  and,  calmed  with 
my  thunderstorm,  proceeded  to  re- 
place the  water  in  the  flower-glass 
which  had  been  contaminated  by 
ray  servant's  contribution. 

This  had  been  a  tumultuous  day 
following  a  tumultuous  night ;  I 
seemed  to  be  cut  off  by  centuries 
from  the  life  of  a  week  ago.  Ob- 
jects of  the  highest  interest  then 
were  distasteful  now,  and  things 
then  indifferent  had  become  revolt- 
ing. I  had  heard  of  love  at  first 
sight ;  I  had  heard  of  it  only  as  a 
more  violent  development  of  an  im- 
becility which  could  never  person- 
ally affect  me.  If  I  had  speculated 
on  it  at  all,  it  had  been  in  a  scoffing 

and  sceptical  spirit;  and  now 

well,  now  faith  came,  because  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  phenomenon  was 
proved  to  demonstration  in  myself. 
Was  I  ashamed  of  it  1  No ;  I  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  devotee  accepts  a 
mystery  —  inexplicable,  unf  athom- 
able,  but,  above  all  things,  true.  I 
tad  never  been  similarly  affected, 
but  was  that  strange  1  No ;  I  was 
fastidious,  perhaps,  and  insensible, 
and  it  required  the  most  powerful 
•of  magnets  to  draw  forth  the  latent 
capabilities  of  my  nature.  But  then 
tad  I  not  been  subjected  to  such 
an  influence  ?  Oh  yes!  who  could 
•resist  her  1 — this  creature,  so  mys- 
teriously attractive — so  clothed  in 
•harmony  and  grace  ?  Then  came 
.an  unpleasant  gleam  of  recollection 
about  the  geranium,  and  I  looked 
•doubtfully  at  the  flower,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  Pshaw !  what  trum- 
,pery  nonsense! — the  babbling  of 
that  ass  Peterson  at  mess  ;  was  I  to 
be  affected  by  that  ?  The  language 
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of  flowers ! — childish  rubbish.  What 
did  Lady  Rose  know  about  it? 
Hem !  ha ! — well,  suppose  she  did 
— what  then?  She  was  infinitely 
playful  and  sportive  ;  it  was  but  a 
genial  little  sally,  and  she  was  too 
well-bred  to  have  made  the  in- 
nuendo unless  she  had  felt  the 
irony  of  iti.  In  that  point  of  view 
it  was  complimentary;  very  much 
so  indeed.  So  I  promoted  the  ge- 
ranium to  a  place  beside  the  jessa- 
mine, and  went  to  bed  in  content. 

The  next  two  days  were  passed, 
one  in  a  long  field-day,  the  other 
in  a  tedious  court-martial,  during 
which  the  preoccupation  of  my 
thoughts  sadly  interfered  with  the 
efficient  discharge  of  my  duties.  It 
was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  that  I  could  make  my 
escape  from  the  camp,  and  then, 
need  I  say  that  I  turned  Captain 
Crosstree's  head  in  the  direction  of 
F ?  The  jessamine  and  gera- 
nium both  looked  rather  fading  and 
thirsty,  so  I  took  them  out  for  an 
airing  in  my  button-hole.  I  would 
go,  I  thought,  and  drop  in,  accord- 
ing to  Badger's  invitation,  at  the 
Hermitage.  I  would  go,  I  was  en- 
titled to  go,  I  must  go.  It  was  but 
civil  to  inquire  after  Miss  Rich- 
mond's health,  and  I  hadn't  been 
there  for  ever  so  long — why,  not  for 
forty-eight  hours  at  least !  Badger 
would  be  hurt  if  I  didn't  go ;  and  I 
would  go.  So  on  I  rode,  and  I  rode 
on,  passing  rapidly  through  the 
scenes  of  my  mental  conflict,  through 
the  revealing  woods  and  meadows, 
and  down  the  unforgotten  hill,  see- 
ing with  a  thrill  the  first  glimpse  of 

the  dark  woods  of  F ,  which  were 

for  me  an  oasis  indeed.  When  I  came 
to  Mr  Lewis's  house  I  began  to  expe- 
rience new  sensations — fear,  shame, 
shyness,  a  lumpiness  about  the 
throat,  a  faintness  about  the  heart, 
an  indescribable  impulse  to  turn 
back  and  go  campwards  at  the  top 
of  Crosstree's  speed.  I  overcame 
it.  "  Courage  ! "  I  said  to  myself, 
"  the  visit  is  perfectly  in  form  ;  I 
am  going  to  visit  Badger."  I  re- 
peated the  last  words  several  times, 
2  x 
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and  went  on.  Ha  !  there  was  the 
Araucaria.  "  I  am  going  to  visit 
Badger."  There  was  Pan.  "  I  am 
going  to  visit  Badger. "  Oh  !  what 
was  that  ?  "  I  am  going  to  visit 

; "  but  I  wasn't ;  for  a  moment 

after  I  found  myself  sweeping  past 
the  Hermitage  at  a  sharp  canter, 
my  face  burning,  my  eyes  fixed  on 
Captain  Crosstree's  ears ;  and  not 
till  F lay  a  good  half-mile  be- 
hind did  I  draw  rein. 

POLTROON  !  IMBECILE  ! 
IDIOT!  how  I  abused,  how  I 
despised  myself :  I  a  lover !  of  a 
worthy  type,  indeed.  I,  a  great 
hairy  soldier,  to  blush  and  tremble 
and  run  away  like  a  thief  from  the 
house  where  of  all  others  I  wished 
to  be.  I  would  go  back  ;  but  then, 
perhaps,  I  had  been  seen  passing, 
and,  indeed,  I  had  had  a  vague 
tail-of-the-eye  impression  of  white 
dresses  on  the  lawn.  \Vhat  then  1 
I  must  go  back  some  time  ;  there 
was  no  other  road.  I  couldn't 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  half  a 

mile  on  the  wrong  side  of  F ; 

and  did  I  always  mean  to  fly  from 
Rose  like  this  1  No,  of  course  not ; 
but  why  hurry  ?  where  was  the  call 
for  hurry?  I  would  saunter  on 
a  while  and  enjoy  the  delightful 
air,  and  then  go  back.  So  I  did 
saunter  on,  and  did  at  last  prevail 
upon  myself  to  turn  back.  I  turn- 
ed just  before  coming  to  a  sharp 
angle  in  the  road,  and  had  hardly 
clone  so  when  I  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  briskly  cantering 
behind  me.  The  horse  was  appa- 
rently pulled  up  short  on  getting 
to  the  head  of  the  road.  I  myself 
pulled  up,  almost  involuntarily,  to 
see  who  was  behind  me,  and  the 
next  moment  found  myself  con- 
fronted by  Miss  Mary  Richmond. 

It  was  profoundly  unpleasant, 
but  there  was  no  escape  for  either, 
unless  the  young  lady  took  her 
horse  over  a  stiff  "  post-and-rail " 
on  the  left,  or  I  mine  over  an 
eight-foot  fence  on  the  right. 

I  felt  almost  overwhelmed  with 
the  awkwardness  of  the  meeting, 


but  did  my  best  to  take  my  hat  off 
with  an  air  of  unconcern,  feeling 
far  more  for  her  than  for  myself. 
Wornan-like,  however,  she  showed 
herself  much  more  equal  to  the  sit- 
uation than  I  did.  She  bowed 
gravely  but  politely,  and  I  drew 
my  horse  aside  to  let  her  pass. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  she 
reined  up  beside  me,  and  said, — 

"  I  have  wished  to  see  you,  Cap- 
tain Bruce,  as  I  have  to  apologise 
for  having  twice  placed  you  in  an 
awkward  position.  How  annoyed 
I  have  felt  at  having  made  such  a 
scene  the  other  night,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  easily  understand  ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  also  make  allowance  for 
the  very  painful  position  I  was 
placed  in  on  discovering  the  mis- 
take I  had  made  that  fatal  night  at 
the  opera,  when — though  I  can- 
hardly  expect  you  to  believe  what 
sounds  like  an  impossibility — your 
wonderful  likeness,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, to  a  gentleman  with  whom — 
who  is — that  is  to  say — he  is  an 
intimate  friend ;  and  then  the  note 
I  wrote  you " 

"  Pray,  make  your  mind  easy 
about  that,  Miss  Richmond,"  I 
said ;  "  it  is  paying  your  hand- 
writing a  poorcompliment — but  the 
light  was  bad  too ;  anyhow,  your 
note  was  unintelligible  ;  and  being 
much  engrossed  in  the  music  (for 
I  am  music-mad),  and  feeling  sure 
it  was  a  mistake,  I  am  afraid  I  was- 
ungallant  enough  not  to  take  much 
interest  in  it,  and  tore  it  up  me- 
chanically, while  listening  to  that 
divine  air  Patti  was  singing  at  the 
time,  without  understanding  a  word 
of  it." 

Not  strictly  true,  perhaps  ;  but  if 
the  end  can,  in  any  case,  justify 
the  means,  this  falsehood  was  jus- 
tified. 

She  looked  at  me  sharply  for  a 
moment,  then  smiled  kindly  and 
said, — 

"I  understand;  thank  you.  Now, 
suppose  we  trot  on,  we  shall  be  just 
in  time  for  tea ;  you'll  come  and 
have  some,  won't  you  1 " 
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I  could  not  refuse  such  a  pretext 
and  such  an  opportunity,  so  we 
trotted  on  amicably  together. 

On  reaching  the  Hermitage  we 
found  Badger  in  the  act  of  arriving 
from  his  daily  visit  to  town.  His 
•wife  and  Lady  Rose  were  on  the 
lawn  receiving  him,  and  I  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  group  before  I 
had  time  to  become  frightened. 

"  Which  of  you  is  it  ] "  roared 
Badger,  who  loved  and  appreciated 
his  own  joke. 

"  The  Impostor,"  I  replied,  and 
Badger's  ribs  were  imperilled. 

"  Well,  come  away  in  ;  send  your 
pony  to  the  stable.  Now  I've 
got  you,  I'll  keep  you.  You  must 
stay  and  take  pot-luck  with  us." 

I  muttered  something  about  my 
dress. 

"  Oh,  dress  be  hanged  !  if  it 
wasn't  for  that  cat  Polly  and  her 
finery  I  would  dine  in  my  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  went 
farther,  uncle,  and  dined  without 
them." 

"  I  wish  I  -could.  If  I  was  quite 
alone  I  would  dine  in  nothing  but 
my  spectacles." 

"  How  is  Captain  Crosstree  to- 
day?" said  Lady  Rose,  again  hon- 
ouring this  singularly  favoured 
animal  with  her  notice  and  her 
caresses. 

"  Captain  Crosstree  has  become 
insufferably  conceited  since  you 
a-lorned  him  the  other  day,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow  !  he  shall  have 
a  new  bouquet  to-night.  You  have 
no  flowers  to  give  him  at  the  camp, 
or  they  must  be  dusty  sickly  flow- 
ers if  these  are  specimens  you  have 
in  your  button-hole,  Captain  Bruce ; 
how  can  you  wear  such  melancholy- 
looking  objects?" 

Crosstree's  stolen  jessamine  sprigs 
and  the  doubtful  geranium !  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  them. 
Would  that  the  Badgerian  lawn 
might  open  and  whelm  them  and 
me  in  everlasting  oblivion  ! 

"  Ah  !  these  are  some — these  are 
some  flowers " 


"  Were,  I  should  say,"  replied 
Lady  Rose. 

"  Yes,  they  are  a  little  withered  ; 
but  I  can't  afford  to  part  with  them 
just  now — not  till  they  are  replac- 
ed," said  I,  making  a  wonderful 
rally. 

"  Oh,  you're  begging  !  Well,  I 
see  something  suitable  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  plot,  but  no  one  dares 
tread  that  sacred  ground  but  my 
uncle.  His  foot  is  so  light  and 
fairy-like,  you  see,  it  leaves  no 
mark.  Uncle,  dear  !  please  fetch 
that  heavenly  peony,  and  give  it  to 
Captain  Bruce." 

Uncle  Badger  brought  the  thing 
(it  was  as  big  as  a  Portugal  onion), 
and  I  was  obliged  ruefully  to  deck 
myself  withal,  affecting  gratitude 
which  Lady  Rose  demurely  ac- 
cepted. 

"  You  didn't  have  a  very  long 
ride,  Captain  Bruce  1 "  she  said. 

"  N-no,  not  very." 

"  Do  you  always  ride  as  you  did 
to-day  ]  You  can't  pick  up  many 
impressions  of  the  scenery." 

"  Ah  !  you  saw  me,  did  you  1 — 
the  fact  is  there  was  a  court-martial 
to-day,  and " 

"  Oh !  and  you  sentenced  the 
man  to  be  hanged,  and  are  a  prey 
to  horrible  remorse,  and  were  rid- 
ing with  fixed  eyes,  like  Macbeth 
seeing  the  ghost :  do  you  see  him 
now?" 

" No;  how  could  I  here?  but  the 
court-martial  was  very  long  and 
tiresome,  and  the  room  very  hot, 
and  after  it  was  over  one  felt  the 
necessity  of  fresh  air  and  rapid 
motion/' 

"  My  aunt  and  I  were  standing 
at  the  door  as  you  passed,  and  we 
were  quite  frightened ;  you  looked 
exactly  as  if  you  were  going  for  a 
doctor  :  there  was  no  one  really 
much  hurt,  was  there  1 " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  don't  quite 
understand — where  ]" 

"  How  should  I  know  1"  and  she 
flitted  away  into  the  house — play- 
ful, teasing,  but  inexpressibly  an 
angel ! 
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I  believe  Badger's  dinner  was 
excellent ;  he  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  uncorked  freely  both  his  wine 
and  his  jokes — the  age  of  the  former 
atoning  in  some  sort  for  that  of  the 
latter.  He  was  in  high  spirits  ;  a 
new  listener — what  a  boon  to  a  talk- 
ative .man  with  a  limited  repertoire  ! 
What  a  boon  I  was  to  Badger ! 
And  as  for  myself,  I  was  well 
pleased  to  sit  and  listen  dreamily 
to  his  babblement,  while  my  spirit 
was  far  away  in  a  delightful  dream- 
land. We  did  not  go  into  the 
garden  after  dinner,  we  went  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  there  found 
the  three  ladies.  Miss  Richmond 
certainly  looked  not  exactly  sad, 
but  her  whole  style  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  creature  who  ought  to  be 
all  sparkle  and  sunshine,  and  she 
certainly  was  not  that;  she  looked 
wearied,  ennuyee,  springless ;  and 
it  was  only  now  and  then,  in  reply 
to  the  rallyings  of  her  uncle,  that 
she  flashed  out  into  what  were 
evidently  her  real  characteristics. 
Poor  Mary  !  she  was  a  beautiful 
creature,  and  the  suggestion  of  a 
secret  sorrow  increased  the  interest 
of  her  appearance. 

"  Rose,  dear,"  she  said,  after  tea, 
"  Captain  Bruce  is  music-mad,  and 


so  am  I ;  do,  pray,  soothe  our  dark 
spirits  with  some  of  your  wonderful 
songs." 

"  Ob  !  pray  do,  Lady  Rose,"  I 
seconded. 

"I  shall  be  charmed,"  she  replied, 
"  but  in  what  mood  am  I  to  en- 
counter your  dark  spirits  1  Grave 
or  gay?" 

"  Oh !  a  little  of  everything, 
from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
severe." 

"  Grave  for  Polly,  gay  for  myself, 
lively  for  my  uncle,  and  severe  for 
the  gentleman  who  has  spent  the 
day  in  condemning  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  all  sorts  of  pains  and 
penalties."  She  seemed  to  remem- 
ber little  things  about  me ;  I  liked 
that. 

For  the  next  hour  I  was  in  Ely- 
sium. What  a  voice  she  had !  a 
beautiful  soprano,  in  which  she 
poured  forth  a  selection,  indeed 
such  as  we  had  named ;  now  a  gem 
from  Verdi  or  Rossini,  now  a  gay 
Neapolitan,  now  a  wild  Andalusian 
air;  but  I  preferred  her  in  those 
songs  from  which  real  genius  and 
true  feeling  can  draw  such  "  heart's- 
own-country-music,"  the  wild,  the 
pathetic  songs  of  her  fatherland. 

I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


"  A  Board  will  assemble  in  the 
South  Cavalry  Barracks  to-morrow 
forenoon  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  reporting 
upon  the  condition  of  a  hay-rack  in 
G  stable  there. 

President. 

CAPTAIN  BURRIDGE,  Dr.  Gds. 
Members. 

CAPTAIN  BRUCE, Fusileers. 

LIEUT.  ROPER,  the  Royal  Welshers." 

This  was  the  announcement  which 
I  read  in  my  order-book  lying  open 
on  my  table  when  I  got  home  that 
evening.  At  last,  then,  I  was  to 
meet  this  man;  at  last  I  was  to 
speak  to  him,  a  man  whom,  years 


ago,  I  had  regarded  merely  with  a 
half-comic  animosity,  but  who  had 
involuntarily  been  the  cause,  within 
the  last  few  days,  of  altering  the 
whole  complexion  of  my  life  and 
my  ideas.  But  a  week  ago  the  ren- 
contre would  have  been  looked  for- 
ward to  as,  at  most,  the  subject  of 
a  joke;  and  now  I  could  not  but 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  interest — as, 
somehow  or  other,  a  link  in  a  chain 
of  important  events  ;  for  I  had 
formed  a  hazy  sort  of  half  resolu- 
tion, half  presentiment,  that  Bur- 
ridge  should  be  made  to  subserve 
what  had  suddenly  become  the 
engrossing  object  of  my  thoughts. 
At  the  appointed  hour  next  fore- 
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noon  I  duly  repaired  to  the  Cavalry 
Barracks,  and  on  inquiring  at  the 
orderly-room  as  to  the  place  where 
the  Board  was  to  assemble,  was  re- 
ferred to  G  stable  as  the  place  where 
its  members  might  probably  go,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  examine  the 
subject  to  be  reported  upon.  I 
found  no  symptoms  of  a  Board  at 
G  stable,  and  accordingly  "  drew  " 
the  mess-room  for  Captain  Burridge. 
Ciptain  Burridge  was  not  there 
either,  but  I  ascertained  that  his 
quarters  were  No.  IV.  C  staircase, 
and  in  about  a  minute  I  was  knock- 
ing at  his  door.  Successful  at  last; 
a  voice  shouted,  "  come  in/'  adding, 
as  I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
<{  if  you  are  not  a  dun  or  a  pay- 
sergeant,"  and  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  my  "  double."  He  was  consider- 
ably altered  since  I  had  last  seen 
him  five  years  ago.  He  was  stouter 
and  redder  (was  I  stouter  and  red- 
der too  ?),  and  these  five  years,  aided 
by  care,  climate,  or  dissipation, 
hud  registered  themselves  pretty 
legibly  in  the  lines  about  his  mouth 
and  eyes.  Here  and  there,  too,  in 
his  high-coloured  whiskering,  might 
be  detected  the  tares  which  Time, 
the  enemy,  had  prematurely  begun 
to  sow.  He  was  lounging  in  an 
arm-chair  by  a  window,  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  playing  with  a  terrier. 
His  body  was  enveloped  in  a  loose 
dressing-gown,  and  on  his  head  was 
a  smart  smoking-cap ;  the  equip- 
ments of  his  legs  and  feet — regi- 
mental overalls  with  boots  and 
spurs  —  were  the  only  indications 
that  he  contemplated  professional 
occupation  that  day.  He  sat  up 
when  I  entered,  and  looked  at  me 
pretty  stolidly. 

"Captain  Burridge,  I  think?" 
said  I. 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  you  know  that 
just  as  well  as  I  know  you're 
Captain  Bruce.  Good  morning ; 
sit  down,"  and  he  kept  looking  at 
mo  with  the  gravity  of  an  owl, 
silent,  for  about  a  minute.  I  was 
not  going  to  be  out-stared,  so  I  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  scanned  his 


countenance  like  a  mesmerist,  de- 
voting my  attention  a  good  deal  to 
his  right  whisker,  which  I  took  to 
be  a  weak  point,  from  the  presence 
in  it  of  one  or  two  very  rampagious 
white  hairs. 

"A  lark,  eh?"  he  remarked  at 
last,  laconically. 

"  Where  ? "  said  I,  resolved  not 
to  be  outdone. 

"  Why,  here,"  he  replied. 

"  I  protest  I  don't  see  it,"  I  said ; 
and  again  there  was  a  silence,  and 
we  stared  away  like  basilisks. 

"  It  is  a  lark,"  he  insisted  again. 

"Is  it  1 "  I  said,  shifting  my  at- 
tention to  his  nose,  in  which  there 
was  a  slight  appearance  of  heat. 

"What  a  beggar  you  are  to  stare ! " 
he  said,  breaking  down  in  the  lark 
theory. 

"Is  it  wonderful?"  I  rejoined. 
This  posed  him,  and  he  was  silent 
again  for  a  while,  at  length  re- 
marking,— 

"  I  see  you're  like  me." 

"  So  ill-natured  people  used  to 
say,"  I  replied.  A  low  gurgling  in 
his  throat  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  was  amused,  and  he  said,  with 
more  animation, — 

"  Come,  that  aint  like  me ;  I 
couldn't  have  said  that.  I  said  you 
were  like  me  because  you  didn't 
seem  to  have  any  ideas." 

I  fairly  laughed  out  at  this,  and 
Burridge  gave  a  phlegmatic  "  haw, 
haw !  " 

"  I  had  an  idea,  though,  all  the 
time  I  was  looking  at  you — fact — 
I  had  two  ideas." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes."  And  he  submitted  his 
boots,  spurs,  and  overalls  to  a  very 
searching  inspection. 

"  What  were  they  ? "  I  hazarded. 

"  The  first  was,  what  a  dam  odd 
thing  it  is  that  you  and  I  never 
made  each  other's  acquaintance  be- 
fore; I  suppose  I  hated  you  too 
much,  though." 

"  You  don't  fancy  the  feeling 
wasn't  reciprocated  ? " 

"  What !  did  you  hate  me  too  ?" 
he  cried,  with  some  surprise. 
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"  Like  poison;  and  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  I  don't  do  so  still." 

Again  Burridge  produced  the 
same  fat  sounds  of  mirth,  and  re- 
lieved the  intellectual  strain  he  was 
undergoing  by  burning  the  terrier's 
nose  with  the  end  of  his  cigar — a 
process  which  the  animal  resented 
with  savage  growls  and  snappings. 

"You  had  another  idea,  hadn't 
you?"  I  inquired. 

He  disengaged  himself  from  the 
dog,  and  vacantly  asked,  "  When  1" 

"  Just  now,  when  you  were  star- 
ing at  me." 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  ;  I  was  think- 
ing how  you've  aged,  and  how  con- 
foundedly yellow  you've  got.  Am 
I  as  old  and  yellow?" 

"  As  old  and  yellow  ?  Why,  you 
look  as  old  as  the  hills ;  no  fear  of 
my  being  taken  for  you  now.  My 
father  might — in  fact,  you  rather 
remind  me  of  him.  As  for  yellow, 
no,  you're  not  yellow,  but  you're 
worse — your  face  is  like  a  lobster  ; 
I  never  saw  anything  so  red  in  all 
my  life — as  red  as  your  whiskers 
used  to  be  before  they  turned 
white." 

"Really?  Upon  your  honour? 
AVhat  a  bore  !"  and  he  went  heav- 
ily to  the  chimney-glass  and  closely 
examined  himself. 

"  It's  all  these  three  confounded 
summers  at  Bangalore,"  he  said, 
sorrowfully.  "  But,  hang  it !  red's 
healthy,  yellow  isn't." 

"  But  I'm  not  yellow." 

"  Oh,  the  devil  you  arn't !  I  like 
that,"  and  he  sank  into  his  chair 
again.  "  You  smoke  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  I  do." 

"Pipe  or  cigar?" 

"  Cigar." 

"  Thought  so — have  one  ?  Beer 
or  brandy-and-soda  ? " 

"  Brandy-and-soda." 

"  Could  have  sworn  it !  In  a 
deep  tumbler  ? " 

"  In  a  deep  tumbler." 

"  With  little  bits  of  ice  bobbing 
about  in  it  ? " 

"  With  little  bits  of  ice  bobbing 
about  in  it,  if  possible." 


He  sat  up  interested — almost 
energetic. 

"  Now,  I'll  make  a  bet  you're 
fond  of  Gruyere  cheese  ? " 

I  admitted  it. 

"  And  caviare  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  plover's  eggs  ? " 

"  When  they're  fresh." 

"  And  pickled  oysters  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"Exactly— all  my  own  tastes; 
I  suppose  our  palates  are  quite  the 
same  shape  ? " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  What's  your  Christian  name  ? " 

"  Donald." 

"  Donald  !  what  a  name  !  Fan- 
cy being  like  a  fellow  with  a  name 
like  that ! " 

"  I  consider  it  a  very  handsome 
name." 

"No  ?"  (with  great  earnestness). 

"Yes,  I  do.  Pray  what  is 
yours  ? " 

"  Adolphus." 

"  Adolphus  ! — hideously  namby- 
pamby  ! " 

"  No,  it's  not,  it's  so  soft ;  in 
Italian  it  would  be  Adolfo — that's 
pretty.  If  an  Italian  Marchesa 
was  in  love  with  me  she  would 
say,  l  Adolfo  mio  !  '  or  '  Adolfino 
mio ! '  " 

"Well,  I  suppose  if  an  Italian 
Duchesa  was  in  love  with  me  she 
would  say,  '  Donaldo  mio  ! '  or 
1  Donaldino  mio  ! ' — twice  as  sonor- 
ous and  musical." 

"  I  can't  say  I  agree  with  you. 
Here,  Flyn  !  Flyn  !  bring  a  great 
deal  of  brandy-and-soda-water." 

He  certainly  was  a  quaint  speci- 
men !  He  had  that  peculiar  blend- 
ing of  stolidity  and  naivete,  of  the 
elephant  and  the  squirrel,  of  the 
imbecile  and  the  humorous,  and  a 
certain  kind  of  drollery  which  made 
it  a  toss-up  whether  one  laughed 
with  or  at  him,  which  I  don't  think 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  mortal 
save  only  the  British  Plunger — of 
which  he  was,  in  some  respects,  an 
exaggerated  type. 

"  But,"  I  said,  these  personalities 
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being  ended,  "  there  was  a  Board, 
you  know  ;  how  about  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right !  that  ass 
I'oper  was  here,  and  I  sent  him 
over  to  look  at  the  stable,  and  he 
cime  back  ;  but  I  wasn't  going  to 
have  him  hanging  about  in  my 
quarters,  so  I  told  him  to  say  what 
he  thought  of  the  rack,  and  he  be- 
gan a  long  yarn,  but  I  cut  him 
short,  and  when  he  had  said  it  was 
'  in  a  horrid  condition,'  I  gave  him 
a  weed  and  a  glass  of  dry  curac,oa 
and  sent  him  away.  After  you've 
had  your  brandy-and-soda,  we'll 
stroll  over  and  look  at  the  thing, 
and  I'll  show  you  a  new  horse  I've 
just  bought.  How  do  you  like  this 
hole'?" 

"  Oh,  pretty  well." 

"  Go  much  to  town  ?" 

"Not  so  much  as  I  used  to  go 
from  Canterbury,  five  years  ago." 

"  Ah  !  you  were  too  much  in 
town  then." 

"  That's  what  I  used  to  say  of 
you." 

"  What  do  you  make  of  your- 
selves here  1 " 

"  Oh !  there's  rowing  on  the 
canal,  and  cricket,  and  rackets,  and 
fives,  and  I  ride  about  a  good  deal 
myself." 

"  It's  too  hot  for  all  that ;  know 
any  people  hereabouts  ?  Are  they 
civil?" 

"  I  knew  no  one  till  three  or  four 
days  ago,  and  that  puts  me  in  mind 
that  I  owe  you  a  dinner." 

"How?" 

"  I  ate  yours  the  other  day." 

"  You're  chaffing." 

"  No,  I'm  not.  I  was  asked  to 
dine  with  a  man  I  didn't  know 

near  F ,  the  other  day,  and  I 

got  into  a  wrong  house  where  you 
•were  expected.  The  people  only 
knew  you  very  slightly — had  hardly 
seen  you,  in  fact;  and,  without 
knowing  it,  I  passed  for  you  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening,  and 
never  suspected  that  I  wasn't  being 
entertained  by  the  man  who  had 
invited  me." 

"  That  beat's  cock-fighting  ;  who 


were  the  people  ?  But,  stay,  I  do 
remember  getting  a  note  on  the 
march  one  day,  asking  me  to  dine 
somewhere ;  but  I  forgot  all  about 
it,  and  don't  believe  I  even  an- 
swered it.  What  was  the  man's 
name?" 

"Badger." 

"  Yes,  Badger,  of  course ;  some 
one  asked  him  to  be  civil  to  me, 
he  said." 

"  Old  Timbrel  did." 

"  What,  do  you  know  old  Tim- 
brel?" 

"  No,  I  don't,  but  I  heard  enough 
about  him  the  other  night ;  lie  was 
your  friend." 

"To  be  sure,  he  told  me  he 
would  introduce  me  to  a  capital 
dinner  :  was  it  good  ?  " 

"Al." 

"  And  the  people  ?" 

"  As  jolly  as  possible." 

"Were  they  savage  about  the 
mistake?" 

"  Quite  the  reverse ;  asked  me 
back,  and  said  they  would  ask  you 
as  soon  as  you  canie  down,  to  have 
the  fun  of  seeing  us  together  and 
comparing  notes." 

"  And  it  was  a  good  thing  to  be 
in  for?" 

"  Unquestionably." 

"  All  right ;  when  shall  we  dine 
with  Badger?" 

"  He's  sure  to  ask  us  as  soon 
as  he  knows  you're  here ;  but,  in 
fact,  he  told  me  to  come  any  day 
and  take  pot-luck." 

"  What  a  brick !  he  must  have 
an  early  benefit ;  is  he  old  1 " 

"Oh  yes,  as  the  hills  —  looks 
older  than  you,  even." 

"  Bar  chaff." 

"  Yes,  he's  really  an  old  fellow, 
with  an  old  wife  and  a  large  for- 
tune." 

"Kids?" 

"None." 

"  Any  chance  of  his  adopting  a 
fellow?" 

"  I  should  not  say  so ;  he  has 
two  nieces  staying  with  him," 

"Jolly  girls?" 

"Very." 
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"  Pretty  ? " 

"  Beautiful :  one  of  them,  Lady 
Rose,  is  quite  beautiful,  though 
some  people  might,  perhaps,  admire 
her  cousin  Miss  Mary  Richmond 
hulloa  !  what's  the  matter  V 

Burridge  had  bounced  across 
the  room,  and  seizing  the  unoffend- 
ing terrier,  then  slumbering  peace- 
fully on  the  sofa,  had  begun  to 
kick  him  round  the  table. 

"The  little  beggar's  always 
gnawing  the  bear's  skin/'  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Ah  !  ware  mouthing — 
ware  mouthing  !  will  you  do  it 
again1?  will  you?  will  you]  will 
you  1 " 

Eventually  the  dog  was  sent  fly- 
ing under  the  sofa. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  "  thought  I — "  rem  acu 
tetigi;  kick  away,  Captain  Bur- 
ridge — I  see  through  you." 

His  face  was  very  red  and  its 
expression  much  awakened  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  dog  episode ;  ex- 
ercise might  do  that,  of  course. 

"  You  said  old  Badger  had  nieces, 
didn't  you?"  he  inquired,  with  a 
most  elephantine  attempt  to  re- 
cover his  insouciant  manner. 

"Yes,  Lady  Rose  O'Shea  and 
Miss  Mary  Richmond — very  nice 
girls  both.  By  the  by,  you  must 
have  met  Miss  Richmond ;  her 
father  is,  or  lately  was,  the  General 
up  in  your  last  district." 

"  Ah  !  General  Richmond  ;  yes, 
I  think — to  be  sure — a  fair-haired 
girl?"  he  gasped. 

"  Very  fair,  indeed." 

"Yes,  met  her  at  the  assize  ball 
at — at  somewhere,  and — and — take 
another  weed,  and  let  us  stroll  over 
to  the  stable." 

We  did  so  ;  we  "  sat  upon  "the 
hay-rack,  condemned  it  in  pompous 
language  on  portentous  foolscap  ; 
we  inspected  Burridge's  new  pur- 
chase, and  the  rest  of  his  horses ; 
we  then  adjourned  to  luncheon  in 
the  mess-room :  but  Burridge  was 
not  again  that  day  the  Burridge  he 
had  been  at  eleven  o'clock  A.M. 
On  leaving  him  I  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  would  come  and  "  look  me 


up,"  to  which  he  very  heartily 
agreed  ;  but,  on  my  suggesting  that 
we  should  take  steps  for  an  early 
"pot -luck"  with  Badger  in  con- 
cert, he  seemed  to  have  changed 
his  mind  on  that  subject.  "  I've 
been  knocking  about  too  much 
lately,"  he  explained — "  too  many 
big  dinners ;  and  then  the  march : 
I'm  not  quite  myself  just  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  I'll  not  make  myself 
known  to  Mr  Badger  yet  awhile." 

He  didn't  seem  a  bad  fellow 
at  all,  but  the  contrary  ;  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  when 
Miss  Richmond's  name  was  men- 
tioned, clearly  indicated  anguish 
and  sorrow  rather  than  guilt  and 
shame.  I  felt  sorry  for  him — in 
spite  of  myself  I  compassionated 
Burridge  ;  but  it  was  all  very  mys- 
terious. 

From  this  time  my  visits  to  the 
Hermitage  were  neither  few  nor 
far  between,  and  Captain  Crosstree 
would  have  been  astonished  if  his 
head  had  been  turned  in  any  other 
direction.  Sometimes,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  house,  I  had  dread- 
ful relapses  of  shame  and  shyness, 
but  no  other  disgraceful  panic- 
flight  took  place.  I  was  enabled 
to  conquer  these  feelings  by  con- 
trasting present  pain  with  the  far 
superior  horrors  of  subsequent 
desolation  and  remorse ;  for,  in 
truth,  to  see  Rose  daily  was  a 
crying  necessity,  and  the  sun  that 
went  down  upon  a  day  when  I  had 
not  seen  her,  was  a  sun  whose  rays 
had  no  brightness  for  me, 

I  developed  immense  cunning  in 
devising  pretexts  for  returning  to 
the  Hermitage.  One  day  I  had 
been  enamoured  of  an  air,  and 
must  borrow  the  music  to  have  it 
arranged  for  the  band  ;  the  next,  I 
must  ride  back  to  ask  some  ques- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  bandmaster  -r 
the  next  day  the  music  had  to  be 
returned,  and  it  was — but  minus  a 
page  ;  then  the  page  had  to  be  re- 
turned ;  then  I  would  go  without 
an  excuse ;  then  would  come  Bad- 
ger's "pot -luck;"  then  Badger 
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would  dine  with  me  ;  and  (I  blush 
to  record  it)  one  day  I  was  mean 
enough  to  filch  Badger's  spectacle- 
case  from  the  mess-room  table, 
with  the  view  of  riding  over  with 
it  next  day, — and  so  on.  Love 
laughs  at  locks  and  bars,  and  it 
wasn't  likely  he  was  going  to  be 
baffled  in  a  case  like  this.  I  was, 
like  Joe  Bagstock,  "  amazing  sly." 
Burridge  not  only  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise of  "  looking  me  up,"  but 
became  a  constant  habitue  of  my 
hut ;  indeed  lie  occupied  the  va- 
cant position  of  Blackstock,  that 
unappeased  Achilles  continuing  to 
sulk  in  his  tent,  "  cherishing  dark 
thoughts  in  his  shaggy  breast." 
Burridge,  with  his  plunging  frank- 
ness, swore  lie  had  taken  a  violent 
fancy  to  me — said  it  was  a  kind  of 
Gorsican  brother  feeling;  and  ere 
many  days  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
celebrate  the  commencement  of  our 
friendship  and  endear  our  future 
relations  by  addressing  me  as 
•'Donald,"  "  Donaldo,"  or  "  Donal- 
dino;"  and  this  boon  being  conced- 
ed, he  necessarily  became  "  Adolf  o," 
"  Adolfino,"  or  "Dolly."  >  A  fort- 
night ago  I  could  as  easily  have 
conceived  myself  apostrophising 
Blackstock  as  "  Blackstocko,"  or 
"  Blackstockello,"  but  times  were 
changed.  In  my  dreamy  and  ab- 
stracted mood  it  suited  better  that 
this  heavy  and  insouciant  dragoon 
should  lounge  about  my  hut,  care- 
less whether  his  stolid  remarks  and 
harmless  prattle  were  responded 
to,  than  that  Blackstock,  full  of 
eager,  vulgar  animation,,  should 
clamour  for  my  attention  while  he 
discoursed  of  "pivots  "  and  "  points 
of  appui,"  of  "  knapsacks,"  "  sea- 
kits,"  and  the  enhanced  price  of 
blacking.  There  was  a  gulf  between 
me  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  now, 
and  a  hedge  of  roses  through  which 
I  could  not  look  back.  Burridge 
was  a  welcome  visitor.  I  soon 
found  that  his  presence  in  my  hut 
was  like  the  undisturbing  presence 
of  a  docile  dog,  which  gives  one  all 
the  advantage  of  solitude  without 


the  forlorn  feeling  of  being  quite 
alone.  He  dropped  in  almost 
every  night  after  mess,  and  when  I 
was  in  a  humour  to  be  spoken  to, 
would  inundate  me  with  questions, 
all  relating  more  or  less  to  the  sub- 
ject on  which  alone  I  found  con- 
versation bearable  at  present.  His 
good-breeding  might  have  dictated 
this,  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
he  too  was  amazing  sly.  His 
questions  invariably  bore  upon  my 
visits  to  the  Hermitage — to  the 
place  itself — to  its  inmates — to 
their  manners  and  customs ;  and 
the  quaint  approaches  by  which  he 
skirmished  up  to  his  object  were 
often  most  ludicrous. 

"Badger  in  town,  to-day]"  he 
would  begin,  carelessly. 

"  Yes,  he  was." 

"  Very  hot  for  him." 

"Very." 

"Fat,  isn't  he?" 

"  Yes,  decidedly  fat." 

"He  must  feel  the  heat  aw- 
fully?" 

"  Looks  as  if  he  did." 

"  Drinks  a  lot  of  cooling  stuff 
at  dinner  likely  ? " 

"  Oceans." 

"  Claret-cup  and  things  of  that 
sort?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  sleeps  after  dinner?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"Bore  for  you?" 

"  Oh  no,  I  contrive  to  amuse 
myself." 

"  Empty  his  bottles,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  drink  much." 

"You  sleep  too,  then?" 

"  No,  I  don't ;  sometimes  I  go 
out  into  the  garden." 

"  Oh !  I  see;  solitary  weed  among 
the  flower-beds?" 

"  No,  I  seldom  go  out  alone,  and 
never  smoke  there." 

"Oh!" 

"  Never." 

A  pause. 

"  Mrs  Badger  goes  out  with  you, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  very  seldom  ;  she  sleeps 
too." 
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"  I  forgot,  you  said  lie  had 
nieces  staying  with  him — they  go 
out  with  you  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  they  go  out  with  me." 

"  Nice  girls,  you  said  ? '; 

"  Charming." 

"  Jolly  for  you  ? " 

"  Not  unpleasant." 

"And  after  you  go  in  what 
happens  1 " 

"  There  is  music." 

"What!  does  sJie  sing?" 

"Who?  Mrs  Badger?" 

"  No,  hang  it ! — that  is,  yes,  of 
course." 

"  No,  Mrs  Badger  snores." 

"  Badger  doesn't  sing  ?" 

"  No,  Badger  snores  too." 

"  Snores  too,  ah  !  The  nieces 
sing  then?" 

"  One  of  them." 

"  What,  what !  the  fair  one  ?  I 
mean  Lady  what's-her-name  ?" 

"  No,  the  fair  one  is  Miss  Mary 
Richmond,  your  old  acquaintance, 
you  know." 

"  Oh  yes !  the  fair  one  is  Miss 
Mary  Richmond,  my  old  acquaint- 
ance" (and  he  dwells  lovingly  on 
each  letter  of  the  name). 

"She  sings?" 

"Never." 

"Never!"  and  poor  Burridge 
heaves  a  sigh  and  becomes  silent ; 
and,  touched  with  a  sudden  sym- 
pathy, I  recognise  that  the  poor 
fellow's  heart,  filled  like  my  own 
with  love,  requires,  like  mine, 
some  daily  sustenance,  however 
small,  to  satisfy  its  intolerable 
cravings.  This  sort  of  thing  went 
on  for  some  time,  till  at  last  one 
night  Burridge,  plying  his  usual 
catechism,  selected  "  dress "  as 
his  "  cover"  in  skirmishing  up  to 
the  object.  He  began  by  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  the  Badger 
liveries ;  was  anxious  to  know  if 
the  men  wore  gold  garters  ;  had 
had  an  idea  that  stockbrokers' 
servants  always  wore  gold  garters 
and  red  plush  waistcoats ;  but 
perhaps  Badger  wasn't  a  dressy 
stockbroker  :  how  was  he  as  to 
that  personally  ?  Wore  volumin- 


ous white  waistcoats  and  immense 
gills  did  he  ?  Voluminous  white 
waistcoats  did  very  well  on  big 
men  ;  what  should  I  say  was  Badg- 
er's measurement  round  the  chest 
now  ?  and  then  Mrs  Badger's  dress 
gradually  came  on  the  tapis, — the 
colour  of  her  dress  and  cap-ribbons, 
her  probable  measurement  round 
the  chest,  and  so  the  ball  passed 
on  to  Lady  Rose.  White— a  pretty 
colour.  Always  wore  white  did 
she  ?  It  wasn't  a  colour,  wasn't  it? 
What  the  deuce  was  it  then  ?  And 
her  ribbons  ?  Violet  ?  Pretty  that 
for  a  brunette,  but  wouldn't  suit 
her  cousin  by  my  description. 
Miss  —  Miss — ,  yes,  Miss  Rich- 
mond. 

"No,"  I  said,  "she  generally 
wears  green  ribbons." 

"  Green  ribbons,  does  she  ?  ah  !" 
and  Burridge's  eyes  stared  dreamily 
into  vacancy,  as  if  he  were  conjur- 
ing up  a  vision  of  Mary  with  her 
sunny  locks  thus  attired. 

"  And  Lady  Rose's  ornaments  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  simple — a  pearl  cross 
to-night." 

"A  pearl  cross  ! — chaste,  that; 
and  Miss — her  cousin's  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  wore  none.  Stay, 
she  had  on  something  I  noticed 
to-night ;  yes,  a  plain  thick  gold 
locket,  with  some  diamond  letters 
on  it," 

"  What !  A  E I  ?"  exclaimed  Bur- 
ridge, springing  up  and  upsetting 
the  table. 

"Yes,  that  was  the  word;  but 
what  is  the  matter?" 

"  My  dear  Donald,  give  me  your 
hand  !  I'm  not  so  utterly  wretched 
yet.  God  bless  you,  Donald ! 
You'll  think  I  am  mad.  I  daresay 
I  am.  I'll  explain  it  all  to  you  to- 
morrow— to-night  I  can't  stay — 
A  E  I!  A  E  I!"  and  he  dashed 
out  of  the  hut. 

I  was  not  the  least  surprised  by 
this  ebullition  :  I  was  prepared  for 
it — I  had  seen  it  coming.  Bur- 
ridge was  evidently  brimful  of  love 
and  sorrow,  and  his  open  and  un- 
artificial  nature  was  yearning  for 
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a  confidant.  A  very  short  time  had 
sufficed  to  show  me  that  if  he  ap- 
peared to  Miss  Richmond  to  be 
trifling  with  her  feelings,  in  doing 
so  he  was  involuntarily  compelled 
to  play  a  part  most  distressing  and 
distasteful  to  himself  ;  for  that  he 
loved  her  with  the  whole  of  his 
simple  heart  it  required  no  sage 
to  divine. 

Love  is  said  to  be  selfish.  It  is 
well  said,  for  I  fear  it  is  very  self- 
ish. The  engrossing  passion  draws, 
in  the  lover's  mind,  an  isolating 
circle  round  the  beloved  object  and 
himself,  and  the  rest  of  his  kind 
are  only  thought  of  in  so  far  as 
they  can  be  used  in  ministering  to 
the  advancement  of  his  wishes. 
Stray  crumbs  of  charity  may,  in- 
deed, occasionally  fall  from  his 
table  to  the  outer  world ;  but  on 
examination  it  will  be  found  that, 
by  some  subtle  contrivance,  they 
are  merely  taking  a  circuitous  route 
to  the  altar  of  all  his  worship. 

At  first  I  had  had  a  dim  feeling  in 
the  case  of  Burridge  that  it  might 
be  made  of  use  to  me.  I  had  never 
minutely  considered  how ;  whether, 
foiled  by  the  blackness  of  the  Dra- 
goon's villany,  I  was  to  stand  forth 
in  the  eyes  of  Lady  Rose  as  a  being 
of  extraordinary  and  shining  vir- 
tues, or  whether  I  was  to  unravel 
the  tangled  web  of  her  cousin's  sor- 
rows and  perplexities,  and,  by  bring- 
ing Burridge  to  himself  and  restor- 
ing to  Mary  Richmond  her  lover, 
thereby  make  capital  in  favour  of 
myself  with  Lady  Rose,  I  know 
not.  To-night  as  I  went  to  bed  I 
inclined  to  the  latter  theory,  and 
felt  it  was  well  I  should  be  Bur- 
ridge's  confidant.  I  felt  kindly 
towards  him.  He  was  a  good  fel- 
low. I  might  be  able  to  help  him, 
and  thereby  myself  also — why  not  1 
Such  is  the  unselfishness  of  a  lover. 

The  next  forenoon  Adolphus  ar- 
rived at  my  hut  on  horseback. 

"  I  want  you  to  come,  Donald," 
he  said,  "  for  a  long  ride.  I  have 
a  lot  to  say  to  you,  and  in  these 
confounded  huts  you  can  hear  your 


next  -  door  neighbour  thinking. 
Come  away  out  with  me,  where  we 
can  really  be  alone,  and  I  can 
speak." 

I  complied  at  once,  but  Crosstree 
and  I  both  experienced  a  pang  of 
disappointment  when  Burridge  in- 
sisted that  our  heads  should  be 

turned  away  from  F .  A  day 

lost !  a  day  without  Rose !  a  day 
without  a  sun!  Confound  the  fel- 
low and  his  yarn  !  Such  is  the  un- 
selfishness of  a  lover.  My  compan- 
ion rode  along  for  a  time  in  silence, 
not  from  stolidity,  however,  for  he 
was  evidently  much  agitated ;  but 
he  was  a  veritable  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  we  know  what  intolerable  tor- 
ture the  verbal  expression  of  any 
deep  emotion  brings  to  that  remark- 
able race.  Burridge  was  silent, 
then,  at  first,  and  it  was  not  my 
part  to  commence  the  delicate  sub- 
ject. At  last,  after  various  shy 
sidelong  glances  and  a  cough  or 
two,  he  did  begin. 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  mad  last 
night,  Bruce  1 " 

"  No,  I  did  not— not  the  least." 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  confes- 
sion to  you." 

"  I  know  you  are — pray  go  on." 

"  Miss  Richmond,  you  know — 
I've  been  a  hypocrite  about  her, 
Donald." 

"  I  know  you  have." 

"How?" 

"  Never  mind— go  on." 

"  I  knew  her  before,  old  fellow." 

"  Yes,  you  said  so  yourself." 

"  But  I  don't  mean  in  that  way — 
at  a  ball,  or  a  hundred  balls  j  I 
knew  her  intimately." 

"  Oh ! " 

"  Tremendously  intimately  —  in 
fact,  couldn't  be  more  so.  Why 
shouldn't  I  tell  you?  I  was  in 
love  with  her,  I  am  in  love  with 
her,  I  shall  always  be  in  love  with 
her — there,  you  think  I'm  a  fool,  of 
course  ;  what's  the  odds  1 " 

"  I  don't  think  you're  a  fool ;  I 
admire  you,  I  glory  in  you,"  I  cried 
(thus  wafting  a  little  incense  to  my 
own  private  goddess). 
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"The  oddest  thing  of  all,"  lie 
continued  (and  the  foolish  creature 
actually  blushed),  "is  that  she — she 
liked  me  tremendously,  old  fellow, 
— loved  me,  I  may  say,  like  the 
very — ahem  !  Oh  yes  !  Mary  was 
as  fond  of  me  as  I  was  of  her — if 
that  was  possible — I  do  believe ; 
wasn't  it  odd  ? " 

"  Very ;  but  there's  no  account- 
ing for  tastes." 

"  Well,  loving  her  as  I  did,  and 
as  I  do,  and  as  I  swear,  by  George, 
I  shall  do,  for-ever-and-ever-amen, 
what  have  I  done  but  gone  and 
broken  her  heart  ?  " 

"  How  1 " 

"  I'll  tell  you  presently :  did  you 
ever  break  a  fellow's — that  is,  a 
girl's  heart,  Bruce  ]  " 

"  N-not  many.  No,  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  ever  quite  broke  one." 

"  Ah !  you  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  break  a  heart  that  you  love,  at 
all  events,  and  a  heart  that  loves 
you.  Damme,  it's  awful,  sir,  to 
think  of  that  girl !— the  best  little 
girl,  the  j oiliest  little  trump  in  Eu- 
rope, suffering  and  pining,  as  I 
know  she  is,  and  all  for  my  fault — 
I  who,  to  save  her  any  sort  of  grief 
or  trouble,  would  be  glad  to  have 
red-hot  rusty  nails  hammered  into 
the  small  of  my  back  by  the  far- 
rier-major, or  be  shod  with  red-hot 
shoes  like — like  St  Paul  or  some 
one,  or  have  my  flesh  torn  by  wolves 
and  wild  horses,  like  Miss  Menken 
—  I  mean  Mazeppa ;  it's  awful, 
Donald — it's  intolerable.  I  haven't 
got  many  wits,  you  know,  but  I 
shall  lose  the  few  I  have  if  this 
goes  on  much  longer." 

"  But  what  is  the  reason  of  all 
this  ?  if  you  love  her  and  she  loves 
you,  why  should  you  break  her 
heart  ?  If  you  can't  afford  to  marry 
now,  tell  her  so,  and  wait  in  pa- 
tience ;  better  times  will  come  soon. 
Uncle  Badger  is  rich,  and,  after  all, 
he  and  the  General  are  but  mortal, 
and " 

"  No,  no,  no — stop  ;  it  isn't  that 
— that's  a  trifle.  I  wish  it  was  only 
that — I  have  plenty  of  money ;  it 


can  do  me  no  good :  but  I'll  tell 
you  the  whole  thing  from  the  be- 
ginning." 

"  Well,  Donald,  I  was  on  detach- 
ment with  my  troop  last  year  at 

B ,  up  in  the  north  ;  not  a  bad 

place  B ,  the  biggest  trout  you 

ever  saw  in  a  little  lake  there — 
great  yellow  fellows,  running  up  to 
three  and  four  pounds  ;  and  you 
could  hunt  with  three  fairish  packs ; 
and  the  shooting  was  capital,  and 
there  were  some  really  good  houses 
in  the  country,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  good  detachment,  and  I  man- 
aged to  keep  it  for  a  year,  which 
was  luck,  as  'things  go  nowadays, 
you  know.  Well,  there  was  a  fel- 
low Stainton — a  married  fellow — 
who  had  been  in  the  Fourth,  kept 
no  end  of  a  good  house  about  four 
miles  from  our  place,  and  was  al- 
ways glad  to  see  a  soldier,  as  old 
soldiers  ought  to  be,  and  generally 
are.  We  were  always  there — Tom 
Carleton  and  Baby  Williams  and  I 
— always.  Fellows  used  to  ask  if 
we  had  moved  our  barrack-furniture 
over  there ;  and,  upon  my  honour, 
I  had  two  horses  standing  in  his 
stables  nearly  half  the  winter  :  and 
then  his  claret — nothing  but  mag- 
nums and  the  date— seldom  younger 
than  '48,  and  often  older,  and  every- 
thing else,  you  know,  in  the  same 
farm.  It  was  no  end  of  a  billet, 
was  Charley  Stainton's ;  but  I'm 
afraid  he's  smashed  in  that  infernal 
bank  thing — what  was  it  1  I  forget; 
but  I  suspect  Charley  is  smashed, 
and  there  are  no  more  coverts  to 
shoot  and  magnums  to  drink  for 

good  fellows  at  B ;  a  bore,  isn't 

it  ?  these  banks  are  always " 

"My  dear  Adolfo,  let's  get  to 
the  subject,"  I  broke  in,  foreseeing 
that  either  his  discursive  habits  of 
thought,  or  a  shyness  about  enter- 
ing on  the  real  topic,  was  likely  to- 
lead  him  into  a  maze  of  singularly 
uninteresting  statistics.  "  Put  the 
spurs  in,  old  fellow,  and  face  it. 
You  met  Miss  Pvichmond  there,  at 
Stainton's]" 

"  Yes,  I  did.     The  first  time  it 
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was  at  an  archery-party.  I  can  see 
her  now  standing  looking  on  under 
a  big  chestnut-tree,  with  a  little 
white  hat  trimmed  with  blue  and 
a  feather.  What  do  you  call  these 
birds,  Donald,  that  can  only  be 
caught  at  night,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains?" 

"  Upon  my  life  I  don't  know  ; 
but  it  doesn't  signify,  does  it  ?" 

"  No,  no.  Well,  it  was  a  feather 
out  of  one  of  these  birds  she  was 
wearing,  and  looking  so  jolly.  You 
know  her  eyes?" 

"  Intimately."  I  had  some  rea- 
son to. 

"Well,  the  moment  I  saw  her 
eyes  I  felt — I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can 
tell  you  what  I  felt!" 

"  Oh  !  I  can  imagine." 

"All  I  know  is,  I  saw  nothing 
else  all  day — blue  eyes,  blue  eyes, 
blue  eyes  everywhere.  There  was 
a  carpet  dance  afterwards,  and  I 
was  introduced.  I  felt  such  a  fool, 
and  she  rather  seemed  to  chaff  me 
(some  girls  go  in  for  that  at  first, 
you  know),  but  not  so  bad  as  she 
chaffed  Baby  Williams.  He  was 
trying  to  make  the  running  with 
her,  you  know — a  conceited  young 
duffer,  too.  He  had  just  exchanged 
to  us  from  the  Blues,  and  was  tell- 
ing her  lots  of  fine  things  he  had 
been  doing  at  Windsor,  and  she 
said  to  him,  *  But  what  happens  to 
your  lessons  all  this  time  ? '  and 
the  Baby  couldn't  understand,  you 
know  ;  and  then  she  said,  '  I  won- 
der the  provost  lets  you  out  so 
much ; '  and  then  the  Baby  knew 
what  she  meant,  that  she  thought 
he  was  still  at  Eton,  you  know — 
ha,  ha,  ha !  And  wasn't  he  dis- 
gusted ?  And  I  laughed,  and  she 
laughed,  and  the  Baby  went  away 
in  a  rage,  and  somehow  I  felt  better, 
and  then  we  went  into  supper,  and 
got  no  end  of  friends.  I  thought 
she  was  an  angel — and  so  she  is,  by 
Jupiter!  and  I'm  the  greatest  ruf- 
fian in  the  hemisphere." 

"  Get  on,  Adolfo,  and  please 
•don't  trouble  about  details."  He 


was  going  to  be  a  bore  evident- 
ly. 

"  Well,  I  saw  her  again  at  church 
on  Sunday,  and  then  it  was  the 
same  story — nothing  but  blue  eyes, 
blue  eyes;  and  she  rather  looked 
at  me,  I  thought,  and  I  was  ashamed 
of  myself  for  staring.  I  spoke  to 
her  when  she  came  out,  and  she 
dropped  her  prayer-book,  and  then 
a  flower  she  was  carrying,  and  I 
gave  her  the  book,  but  asked  her 
to  let  me  keep  the  flower — con- 
foundedly impertinent,  wasn't  it? 
But  I  couldn't  help  it,  and,  I 
suppose,  she  saw  that,  for  she  let 
me  keep  it,  although  I  suspect  she 
was  a  little  angry  at  first.  Anyhow, 
I  kept  it,  and  wore  it  till  it  died  ; 
and,  would  you  believe  it?  I'm 
wearing  it  now  next  my  heart,  and 
I  will  wear  it  there  till  I  die.  I 
swear  it.  The  next  time  I  saw  her 
was — let  me  see,  where  was  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  it  matters," 
I  broke  in  ;  "  let  us  get  to  the 
results,  my  good  fellow.  It  isn't 
necessary  to  recall  every  little  in- 
cident." 

"  Yes,  but  there  are  some  things 
I  must  tell  you,  you  know.  I  don't 
quite  remember  where  I  met  her 
next.  It  was  immediately  after, 
for  she  was  staying  first  at  Stain- 
ton's  and  then  at  another  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  there  was 
a  lot  going  on  at  the  time.  It  was 
a  picnic  I  met  her  next  at,  I  be- 
lieve. I  remember  Thornton,  her 
father's  aide-de-camp,  was  always 
hanging  about  her  at  it.  I  remem- 
ber beginning  to  hate  Thornton, 
though  I  had  liked  him  before,  and 
I  was  devilish  glad  when  Tommy 
Carle  ton,  by  accident  of  course,  let 
off  a  champagne  cork  into  his  eye 
and  blackened  it ;  and  that  was  an 
odd  thing  to  be  pleased  at,  you 
know — so  ill-natured,  eh?  Well, 
then,  there  was  a  dinner-party  at 
Stainton's,  and  I  took  her  in  io 
dinner,  and  she  was  awfully  jolly 
—seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  what 
I  said,  which  nobody  ever  seemed 
to  do  before,  you  know,  except  my 
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look  in  her  eyes,  Donald,  and  then 
looked  down,  and  I  said,  'Never 
mind  dancing,  if  you're  tired  ;  only 
sit  down  and  let  me  look  at  you/ 
Then  she  s.aid,  '  But  you  can  look 
at  me  dancing  with  anybody  else  ; ' 
And  I  said,  *  I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
dancing  with  anybody  else ;  it's 
agony  to  me  :  I  could  kill  anybody 
else  ;'  and  then  somehow  I  found 
myself  (scoundrel  that  I  was)  tell- 
ing her  that  I  was  dying  of  love  for 

her,  and  she  said well,  it  don't 

matter  what  she  said;  but  at  all 
events,  Donald,  she  let  me  know 
that  she  was  tremendously  fond  of 
me  ;  and  I  took  a  glove  from  her, 
and  her  card  and  pencil,  and  a  rose 
from  her  hair ;  and  then  Mrs  Stain- 
ton  came  and  said  it  was  three 
o'clock — time  to  go ;  and  I  didn't 
know  whether  it  was  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Then  she  went  away, 
and  I  remember  I  went  into  the 
supper-room  and  drank  two  tum- 
blers of  champagne,  and  sang  songs; 
and  I  remember  a  fellow  saying, 
'  What's  happened  to  you,  old  boy  ? 
I  always  thought  you  were  an  owl 
before,  but  to-night  you're  as  good 
as  a  play ; '  and  I  felt  mad  and  mis- 
erable and  jolly  all  at  once,  for  I 
knew  I  was  a  scoundrel.  Oh 
Donald !  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  felt 
next  morning  when  I  woke  up  and 
saw  her  glove  and  her  rose  and  all 
her  things  lying  on  the  table.  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  take  a  pis- 
tol and  shoot  myself,  for  I  had  de- 
ceived her  and  cheated  her  like  a 
low  thief;  but  I  could  not  help  it 
— upon  my  word  of  honour  I 
couldn't — and  I  hadn't  meant  to  do 
it;  but  it  was  done,  done,  and 
couldn't  be  undone,  for  I  was 
MARRIED  already." 
"MARRIED  already?" 
"  Yes,  MARRIED  already." 
Neither  of  us  spoke  for  some 
time  after  this  astounding  revela- 
tion. At  last  Burridge  broke 
silence. 

"  You  think  me  a  scoundrel  and 
a  villain,  Bruce,  I  know  that,  and 


grandmother,  perhaps,  who  believes 
in  me,  and  is  a  little  touched  in  the 
upper  story  ;  and  after  dinner  she 
sang  something  about  a  garden  of 
roses,  and  I  said  something  civil, 
and  she  looked  queer  and  jolly,  and 
blushed,  and  I  felt  queer  and  jolly, 
and  I  suppose  I  blushed  too ;  and 
then  neither  of  us  spoke  another 
word  that  night.  When  I  got  to 
barracks  I  said  to  myself,  '  You've 
fallen  in  love  with  Mary  Richmond, 
Adolphus,  and  you're  the  d — dest 
rascal  out  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

"But  why?— why?" 

"I'll  tell  you  presently.  Not 
long  after  that  we  gave  a  little  dance 

in  the  mess-room  at  B ,  and  she 

came.  We  did  it  very  well,  I  can 
tell  you.  Mrs  Stainton  came  over 
and  did  hostess — a  jolly  old  girl  she 
was — and,  of  course,  I  was  host. 
The  people  called  me  'Paterfa- 
milias/ and  'Papa/  I  remember. 
Well,  I  suppose  I  was  excited 
with  the  whole  thing — entertain- 
ing the  people,  and  so  on — and 
rather  lost  command  of  myself, 
and  couldn't  conceal  my  love  for 
Mary;  and  I  kept  asking  her  to 
dance  with  me,  and  she  kept  danc- 
ing with  me,  and  people  looked  and 
giggled.  I  didn't  care,  and  she 
didn't  care;  and  she  threw  over 
Thornton,  and  that  ass  Ducksworth, 
the  county  member,  and  Tommy 
Carleton.  At  last  she  said,  '  I 
really  mustn't  dance  with  you  any 
more  /  and  I  said  I  wouldn't  dance 
another  step  that  night  then  ;  and 
she  said,  'What!  not  with  Miss 
Mapleton?'  (they  had  some  hum- 
bugging chaff  about  Miss  Mapleton 
and  me);  and  I  said  'No/  and 
went  on  talking  a  lot  of  nonsense 
about  going  into  a  monastery,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  for  I  was  awfully 
excited.  And  then  she  said,  did  I 
really  care  so  much  about  dancing 
with  her?  and  that  there  were 
many  other  better  dancers  in  the 
room ;  and  then  I  fairly  blurted 
out,  '  But  there's  only  one  YOU ;' 
and  she  looked  at  me  with  such  a 
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I  deserve  it;  but  I  wasn't  a  design- 
ing scoundrel,  and  somehow  I  don't 
feel  like  a  villain.  If  you  knew  all 
you  would  make  allowances  for  me  ; 
and  if  you  knew  the  infernal  grief 
Fve  suffered,  I  think  you  would  be 
a  little  sorry  for  me,  and  perhaps 
not  turn  your  back  on  me.  I  can't 
be  surprised  if  you  do,  or  blame 
you  for  it,  of  course ;  but  it  is  a  dis- 
mal thing,  with  all  this  trouble  on 
a  fellow's  mind,  to  have  no  friend 
— not  a  soul  in  the  world.  And  I 
have  taken  such  a  liking  to  you, 
old  fellow ;  do  you  think  you  really 
must  desert  me  altogether  ? " 

There  was  a  tear  in  the  poor 
fellow's  eye,  a  pathos  in  his  usually 
stolid  voice,  and  a  simplicity  about 
the  recital  of  his  sorrow  and  re- 
morse that  touched  me,  and  might 
have  softened  an  austerer  moralist ; 
and  who  was  I  to  refuse  this  artless 
sinner  my  sympathy  and  my  friend- 
liest offices  1 

"  Turn  my  back  on  you,  old  fel- 
low !  "  I  cried,  "  I  will  not ;  I  am 


sure  you  would  never  designedly 
do  anything  cruel,  or  unmanly,  or 
unlike  a  gentleman.  I  won't  turn 
my  back  on  you — depend  upon 
that.  I  can  see  you  must  have  be- 
haved with  terrible  weakness ;  but 
we're  all  weak  miserable  sinners, 
and  I  won't  preach,  for  the  chances 
are  I  would  have  done  the  same  or 
worse  myself." 

"  Thank  you,  Donald ;  you  would- 
n't, I  know,  but  you're  a  good  fel- 
low for  saying  so." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  about  this— 
this  deplorable  marriage  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  will— a  half  con- 
fession is  no  confession ;  you  would 
not  understand  anything  if  I  didn't, 
besides.  Let  us  get  off  and  picket 
the  ponies,  and  sit  down  under  this 
big  tree.  It's  awfully  hot,  and  I 
think  I  can  speak  better  when  I'm 
sitting  still." 

We  accordingly  dismounted  and 
disposed  ourselves,  he  to  tell  and  I 
to  listen  to  Burridge's  story. 
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HISTOKICAL   SKETCHES  OF  THE  REIGN   OF   GEOEGE  II. 


NO.    VIII. — THE   SAILOR. 


THERE  are  few  things  winch  give 
so  clear  an  idea  of  the  multi- 
plicity and  diversity  of  life  as  the 
glimpses  which  history  affords  us 
of  the  different  occupations  carried 
on  at  the  same  moment  by  men 
belonging  to  the  same  age  and  edu- 
cated under  the  same  circumstances. 
No  doubt  the  contrast  continues 
thro  ugh  all  periods,  and  becomes  but 
greater  as  civilisation  progresses ;  but 
yet  the  circumstances  of  life  in  the 
backwoods  or  in  the  bush,  wherever 
our  boys  may  have  gone  to  carry  on 
the  conflict  with  external  nature,  are 
so  softened  by  perpetual  tidings  of 
them,  and  by  all  the  aids  that  science 
and  knowledge  can  give,  that  it 
.strikes  the  imagination  less  than  in 
those  days  when  the  highest  sophis- 
tications of  artificial  society  at  home 
were  going  on  side  by  side  with  the 
most  appalling  struggles  of  primi- 
tive man  amid  the  untamed  winds 
and  seas.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury science  had  not  penetrated 
everywhere,  inquisitive  yet  bene- 
ficent, with  the  lamp  which  is  never 
so  blessed  as  when  it  lights  up 
those  blank  wastes  of  land  and  water 
through  which  the  wanderer  of  old 
had  to  grope  his  darkling  way. 
And  nothing  can  be  more  startling 
and  abrupt,  for  instance,  than  the 
•contrast  between  such  an  imperson- 
ation of  his  period  as  Horace  Wai- 
pole  and  the  man  whose  brief  story 
we  are  about  to  tell.  About  the 
first  we  know  almost  everything 
that  can  be  known — his  "  long 
lean  "  form  stands  in  the  very  front 
-of  the  stage,  bepowdered,  belaced, 
bescented,  not  unkind  or  unattrac- 
tive in  its  way,  a  thing  of  velvet 
rand  embroidery  and  fine  arts  and 
good  taste,  with  his  hands  full 
•of  pleasant  dainty  occupations,  in 
which  every  dilettante  (and  we  use 
the  word  with  no  scornful  mean- 
ing) must  feel  a  certain  tenderness 


of  sympathy.  Yet  to  think  that 
while  he  was  writing  his  letters  and 
collecting  his  anecdotes  about  kings 
and  princes  and  ministers  of  state, 
and  Patapan,  his  white  dog — while 
he  was  unpacking  his  curiosities  and 
hanging  his  pictures  and  building 
pasteboard  Gothic  at  Strawberry, 
Anson,  for  his  part,  was  going  round 
Cape  Horn !  And  that  the  two 
men  might  have  shaken  hands  at 
some  antiquated  street-corner,  not 
many  months  before,  and  bidden 
each  other  a  cheerful  good-bye,  with 
no  particular  sense  of  the  difference 
between  them !  What  a  strange 
chaos  would  this  world  seem  to 
any  spectator,  could  we  but  come 
to  knowledge  of  such,  who  had  the 
power  to  watch  its  simultaneous 
scenes  at  a  glance  from  some  starry 
tower  of  observation  or  low-placed 
bastion  of  heaven. 

Few  men  have  come  to  such  note 
as  he  did  in  his  generation  of  whom 
there  is  so  little  to  tell  as  of  Anson, 
apart  from  the  work  which  was  his 
hour  of  revelation.  About  his  ori- 
gin and  the  preliminaries  of  his 
career  we  know  not  much  more 
than  we  do  about  those  of  his  ship 
— where  she  was  built  or  what  be- 
came of  her,  matters  of  little  im- 
portance in  comparison  with  what 
she,  and  whathe,  didin  their  moment 
of  splendid  service  and  action  before 
the  world.  One  small  book,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid,  not  in  the 
haunts  of  civilised  men,  but  on  the 
high  seas  and  uninhabited  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  contains  all  our 
sailor's  history,  though  it  embraces 
only  some  three  or  four  years  of 
his  life.  Eleven  big  volumes  are 
not  enough  for  Horace,  out  of 
whose  various  editions,  commenta- 
tors, and  critics,  a  whole  library 
might  be  made.  But  we  will  not 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  comparison. 
Anson  was  a  sea-captain,  evidently 
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known  to  his  superiors  as  a  man 
worthy  of  trust,  but  not  otherwise 
remarkable,  when  he  was  chosen 
to  head  the  squadron  which  made 
him  famous.  He  was  "  of  a  family 
at  that  time  new  and  obscure," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  "  nor  had  he  the 
advantage  of  distinguished  talents. 
After  his  expedition  it  used  to  be 
said  of  him  that  he  had  been  round 
the  world  but  never  in  it;  he  was 
dull  and  unready  on  land,  slow  in 
business  and  sparing  of  speech." 
A  silent  unexpansive  man,  thinking 
much  and  saying  little,  able  to  keep 
his  own  counsel,  maturing  slowly 
in  his  mind  plans  which  no  urgent 
need  of  sympathy  in  his  nature 
tempted  him  to  reveal  prematurely  : 
with  a  silent  sense  in  him — dis- 
closed not  by  words  but  by  acci- 
dental indications  of  fact — of  the 
beauty  and  splendour  of  nature, 
such  as  belonged  to  few  men  in  his 
time  :  and  with  a  steady  fore*  of 
resolution  and  modest  undemon- 
strative valour  which  no  difficulties 
could  appal.  Such  is  the  aspect  in 
which  he  appears  to  us  dimly  to  do 
his  work  ;  not  him  but  his  work 
being  the  notable,  ever-memorable 
thing.  It  is  on  the  standing-ground 
of  this  achievement  alone  that  An- 
s on  has  any  right  to  a  place  in  the 
chronicles  of  his  country.  But  to 
be  beyond  all  rivalry  in  a  nation 
like  England,  identified  with  naval 
adventure  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas,  the  sailor  of  the  age,  is 
no  small  distinction.  During  the 
same  period  there  is  no  English 
general  whom  we  can  identify  as 
its  soldier.  Marlborough  was  over ; 
Wellington  was  not  begun.  A 
crowd  of  incapable  second  or 
third  rate  commanders  were  doing 
what  they  could — as  they  have  done 
more  or  less  in  all  ages — to  neutral- 
ise the  steadfast  valour  of  British 
soldiers.  They  gained  us  a  defeat 
at  Fontenoy,  glorious,  it  is  true,  but 
no  thanks  to  them ;  they  made  the 
army  contemptible  in  Scotland ; 
they  did  what  they  could  to  reduce 
its  prestige  everywhere.  But  in  this 
unheroic  age  one  man  did  vindicate 
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for  the  sister  profession  its  old 
laurels,  and  leave  a  tradition  upon 
which  the  great  seamen  of  another 
generation  could  be  formed.  He 
stands  between  Drake  and  Nelson, 
uniting  in  his  sober  person  some- 
thing of  the  romance  of  individual 
adventure  impersonated  in  the  for- 
mer, with  something  of  the  legiti- 
mate warfare  and  national  import- 
ance of  the  other.  On  him  fell  the 
splendid  mantle  of  the  adventurers 
of  Elizabeth's  time,  though  his  un- 
obtrusive figure  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  theirs.  While  all  the 
other  public  officers  of  England 
were  wasting  the  public  money 
upon  unsuccessful  expeditions  and 
untrustworthy  allies,  Anson  alone 
spoiled  the  enemy.  The  Spanish 
galleon,  golden  romance  of  mer- 
chandise, once  familiar  to  the  Brit- 
ish imagination,  rose  again  under 
his  sober  touch  into  a  wealthy  real- 
ity before  the  country's  astonished 
eyes.  The  South  Seas  had  but  re- 
cently shaken  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  in  this  island,  and  made  the 
very  kingdom  totter.  It  was  a 
sordid  tragedy  when  played  in 
Change  Alley ;  but  it  took  to  itself 
a  noble  human  investiture  when 
carried  out  in  a  second  exciting 
chapter  amid  the  fairy  islands  and 
awful  rocks  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

For,  in  fact,  Anson's  expedition 
was  but  the  denouement  and  climax 
of  the  strange  national  whirlwind 
which  had  rapt  England  out  of  its 
senses,  and  all  but  destroyed  its 
credit  and  mercantile  standing  in 
the  world  twenty  years  before. 
The  South  Sea  Company,  as  has 
been  already  described  in  these 
sketches,  had  gained  at  this  terri- 
ble price  the  privilege  of  sending 
one  ship  a-year  to  the  supposed 
golden  coasts  of  South  America. 
Trade,  which  then  as  always  was 
apt  to  have  confused  ideas  of  truth 
and  honour,  did  what  it  could  to 
exploiter  to  the  best  of  its  crafty 
powers  this  grudging  concession  ; 
and  as  the  best  means  of  doing  so, 
sent  its  one  ship,  attended  by  a 
little  fleet  of  smaller  vessels,  the 
2  Y 
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office  of  which  was  to  throw  in  end- 
less contributions  of  their  own 
cargo  as  the  freight  of  the  first 
became  exhausted,  converting  the 
never-emptying  hold  of  the  privi- 
leged ship  into  a  kind  of  inexhaust- 
ible Widow's  cruse.  The  Spaniards 
became  suspicious  of  this  trick,  as 
was  natural.  And  when  a  Spanish 
ship,  bigger  and  stronger  than  she, 
encountered  on  the  high  seas  the 
seeming  innocence  of  a  little  Eng- 
lish trader,  it  is  not  wonderful,  per- 
haps, that  questions  should  be 
asked  in  an  unamiable  way  and 
with  disagreeable  results. 

Sea-captains,  possessed  or  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  an  amateur 
right  of  search,  are  not  distinguish- 
ed for  a  gentle  use  of  it,  whatever 
their  nation  may  be  ;  and  Spanish 
sea-captains,  if  tradition  speaks 
truly — tradition  which  even  in  very 
recent  times  has  been  awkwardly 
justified — were  exceptionably  arro- 
gant and  cruel.  About  half-way 
between  the  explosion  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  and  the  setting  out 
of  Anson's  expedition — the  opening 
and  concluding  acts  of  the  drama — 
in  the  year  1731  a  certain  skipper, 
named  Jenkins,  master  of  the  Re- 
becca, was  met  at  sea  and  over- 
hauled by  a  Spanish  yuarda- 
costa.  As  he  had  nothing  contra- 
band on  board  which  could  be 
seized,  the  unfortunate  himself  was 
laid  hold  upon  by  the  spiteful  visi- 
tors. They  nearly  hanged  him, 
frightened  him  to  death,  and  at 
last  tore  off  his  ear.  "  Carry  that 
to  your  king  and  tell  him  of  it,'; 
cried  the  insolent  tyrants  throwing 
it  at  him.  Bleeding  and  furious 
the  poor  man  made  his  way  to 
England,  and,  "  with  his  owners," 
hurried  out  to  Hampton  Court  to 
lay  the  facts  before  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  But  Walpole  was  at 
the  height  of  his  pacific  reign,  and 
the  Ministry  had  no  desire  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  facts 
which  might  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  nation.  Poor  Jenkins  carried 
his  ear  away  with  him  and  exhi- 
bited it  in  the  clubs,  and  had  it  writ- 


ten about  in  newspapers.  The  story 
became  a  historical  matter,  and 
rankled  slowly  in  the  national 
mind.  Eight  years  after,  when  the 
country  was  tired  of  peace,  and 
Walpole's  opponents  were  vigorous 
enough  to  take  the  field  against 
him,  Jenkins's  ear  suddenly 
sprung  into  sight  and  worked  Eng- 
land up  into  fury.  The  events 
thus  fall  into  each  other  with  a 
logic  rarely  to  be  found  in  matters 
of  fact.  The  South  Sea  Company 
dishonestly  abused  the  privilege 
(such  as  it  was)  of  sending  one 
ship  a -year  to  South  America. 
The  Spaniards,  seizing  the  first 
small  stray  that  came  in  their  way, 
avenged  this  big  dishonesty  on 
Jenkins,  innocent  victim,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  the  English 
nation,  feeling  one  of  its  Berser- 
kar  impulses  of  battle  coming  on, 
blaied  up  into  a  sudden  explosion 
of  long  -  smouldering  wrath,  and 
declared  war  with  Spain.  The 
first,  and,  as  it  happened,  last  step 
taken  in  the  matter  was  the  send- 
ing forth  of  two  naval  expeditions ; 
one  with  much  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  immense  paraphernalia  of  war 
under  Admiral  Vernon,  which  came 
to  miserable  failure  and  ruin.  The 
other,  small,  badly  manned,  ne- 
glected in  all  its  preliminaries, 
which  was  to  brighten  to  its  pris- 
tine glory  the  naval  renown  of 
England,  and  add,  perhaps,  the 
only  fresh  and  genuine  laurel  pro- ' 
duced  by  the  generation  to  the 
national  crown. 

"The  Jenkins -ear  question,"  says 
Carlyle,  in  one  of  those  wonderful  vivid 
glances  across  the  mists  of  history  which 
give  his  works  their  greatest  charm, 
"  which  then  looked  so  mad  to  every- 
body, how  sane  has  it  now  grown  !  In 
abstruse  ludicrous  form  there  lay  im- 
mense questions  involved  in  it  which 
were  curious  enough,  certain  enough, 
though  invisible  to  everybody.  Half 
the  world  lay  hidden  in  embryo"  under  it. 
Colonial  Empire,  whose  is  it  to  be  ? 
Shall  half  the  world  be  England's  for 
industrial  purposes,  which  is  innocent, 
laudable,  confon  lable  to  the  multiplica- 
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1  ion-table  at  least  and  other  plain  laws  ? 
<»r  shall  it  be  Spain's  for  arrogant-torpid, 
*  ham-devotional  purposes,  contradictory 
to  every  law  ?  The  incalculable  Yankee 
nation  itself,  biggest  phenomenon  (once 
i  hought  beantifulest)  of  these  ages,  this 
too,  little  as  careless  readers  on  either 
.side  of  the  sea  now  know  it,  lay  involved. 
•Shall  there  be  a  Yankee  nation,  shall 
there  not  be  ?  Shall  the  new  world  be 
of  Spanish  type,  shall  it  be  of  English  ? 
Issues  which  we  may  call  immense." 

Of  such  issues  Anson  knew 
nothing  nor  thought.  His  own 
conception  of  his  mission  is  set 
ibrth  with  much  straightforward 
perspicuity  and  absence  of  pretence 
l)y  Mr  Walter,  his  Chaplain,  and  the 
compiler  of  his  narrative.  "  When 
it  was  foreseen  thai,  a  war  with 
Spain  was  inevitable,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  considerable  per- 
sons then  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  that  the  most 
prudent  step  the  nation  could  take 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
was  attacking  that  Crown  in  her 
distant  settlements,  for  by  this 
means  it  was  supposed  that  we 
should  cut  off  the  principal  resources 
of  the  enemy,  and  should  reduce 
•them  to  the  necessity  of  sincerely 
desiring  a  peace,  as  they  would 
thereby  be  deprived  of  the  returns 
of  that  treasure  by  which  alone 
they  could  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
a  war.'7 

Such  was  the  cause  and  such  the 
objects,  conscious  and  unconscious, 
of  Anson's  expedition.  To  molest 
the  Spaniard,  steal  his  treasures, 
Disperse  his  ships,  acquire  if  possi- 
Me  a  standing-ground  on  those 
golden  shores  from  whence  future 
•expeditions  might  operate,  and 
avenge  the  national  honour  which 
1  ad  been  outraged.  He  had  other  in- 
tentions in  his  private  mind  besides; 
— a  little  science,  beneficent  sailor- 
thoughts  of  tracking  out  the  path- 
less waters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
•\vorld,  and  leaving  a  clear  road  for 
those  who  should  come  after  him — 
and  floating  dreams,  perhaps,  of  the 
golden  galleons  which  might  make 
&  man's  fortune  all  in  the  way  of 
Lisduty;  but  duty  and  obedience  to 


orders  first  of  all — the  usual  compli- 
cation of  motives  which  are  present 
in  every  human  enterprise,  and  link 
on  every  individual  work  by  its  sides 
and  corners  to  the  general  plan  of 
life. 

The  squadron  sailed  eight  months 
later  than  had  been  intended,  ac- 
cording to  English  use  and  wont, 
and  in  such  an  imperfect  state  of 
preparation  as  proves  the  unity  of 
the  official  mind  in  all  ages  and  cir- 
cumstances. It  had  been  intend- 
ed that  the  expedition  should  be 
strengthened  by  a  considerable 
body  of  effective  soldiers — "  Col- 
onel Eland's  regiment,  and  three 
independent  companies  of  one  hun- 
dred men  each."  But  when  the 
moment  of  embarkation  came,  An- 
son found  that  this  fine  promise  of 
land-forces  had  been  transmuted 
into  "  five  hundred  invalids  to  be 
collected  from  the  out-pensioners  of 
Chelsea  College."  No  wonder  that 
he  was  "greatly  chagrined  at  having 
such  a  decrepid  detachment  allot- 
ted to  him,"  all  the  more,  no  doubt 
— though  of  this  the  historian  tells 
us  nothing  —  that  Sir  Chaloner 
Ogle's  expedition — "twenty-five  big 
ships  of  the  line,  with  three  half 
regiments  onboard;  fireships, bomb- 
ketches  in  abundance,  and  eighty 
transports,  with  six  thousand  drilled 
marines,"  going  out  to  Jamaica  to 
Vernon,  to  perish  and  come  to 
nothing  before  Carthagena — was 
getting  ready  by  his  side,  and 
snatching  all  the  good  things  in  the 
way  of  men  from  his  very  mouth. 
His  vehement  remonstrances,  even 
though  backed  by  those  of  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  a  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  no  effect.  The  pen- 
sioners were  "  the  properest  men 
that  could  be  employed,"  was  the 
judgment  of  certain  "  persons  who 
were  supposed  to  be  better  judges 
of  soldiers"  than  either  of  the  Ad- 
mirals, writes  the  Chaplain,  with 
suppressed  indignation.  The  in- 
valids themselves,  however,  were  of 
Anson's  mind.  "  All  those  who 
had  limbs  and  strength  to  walk  out 
of  Portsmouth  deserted,  leaving  be- 
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hind  them  only  such  as  were  liter- 
ally invalids,  most  of  them  being 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  some  of 
them  upwards  of  seventy."  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  these  un- 
happy victims  of  officialism  came 
sadly  on  board  the  ship,  Anson 
and  his  sailors  no  doubt  standing 
by  with  disgust  and  pity.  "It  is 
difficult,"  says  the  sympathetic 
Chaplain,  "to  conceive  a  more  mov- 
ing scene  than  the  embarkation  of 
these  unhappy  veterans ;  they  were 
themselves  extremely  averse  to  the 
service  they  were  engaged  in,  and 
fully  apprised  of  all  the  dangers 
they  were  afterwards  exposed  to ; 
the  apprehensions  of  which  were 
strongly  marked  by  the  concern 
that  appeared  in  their  countenances, 
which  was  mixed  with  no  small 
degree  of  indignation  to  be  thus 
hurried  from  their  repose  into  a 
fatiguing  employ  to  which  neither 
the  strength  of  their  bodies  nor  the 
vigour  of  their  minds  were  any 
ways  proportioned,  and  where,  with- 
out seeing  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
or  in  the  least  promoting  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise,  they  would 
in  all  probability  uselessly  perish 
by  lingering  and  painful  diseases ; 
and  this  too  after  they  had  spent 
the  activity  and  strength  of  their 
youth  in  their  country's  service." 

Nor  was  this  all :  his  complement 
of  sailors  was  deficient  by  three  hun- 
dred men,  who  were  to  be  supplied 
to  him  at  Portsmouth;  but  in  place 
of  these  all  he  could  muster,  after  a 
weary  waiting  of  five  or  six  months, 
was  a  hundred  and  seventy  seamen, 
made  up  by  some  odd  marines  and 
other  accidental  auxiliaries.  Thus  re- 
tarded and  thwarted  at  every  point, 
he  managed  to  sail  at  last,  in  Sep- 
tember 1740  (his  instructions  being 
dated  January  31).  His  squadron 
consisted  of  his  own  ship,  the  Cen- 
turion, of  sixty  guns  ;  the  Glouces- 
ter, of  fifty;  the  Severn,  of  fifty; 
the  Pearl,  of  forty  (these  two  were 
soon  lost,  and  returned  inglorious 
home);  the  Wager  (which  has  a 
separate  story  of  its  own),  of  twenty- 
eight  ;  and  the  little  Trial  sloop,  of 


eight  guns.  This  little  cluster  of 
vessels,  with  their  imperfect  crews 
and  hollow-cheeked  invalids,  left 
Portsmouth,  no  doubt,  with  a  glare 
of  not  ungenerous  envy  and  high 
indignant  mettle,  at  the  "twenty- 
five  big  ships  of  the  line,"  which 
were  getting  ready  to  go  to  their 
work  the  easy  way,  with  every  ap- 
pliance for  success,  while  this  little 
devoted  expedition  went  out  to 
make  a  path  for  itself  across  the 
wildest  waters  known  to  man,  at  a 
bad  season,  and  with  everything^ 
against  it.  Not  a  word  says  the 
mild  historian  of  any  such  con- 
trast ;  had  his  record  been  the 
only  one,  we  should  never  have 
known  what  a  wealthy  splendid 
squadron  was  preparing  side  by 
side  with  the  Centurion  and  the 
Gloucester.  Yet  the  reader  may 
be  permitted  to  imagine  in  such  a 
case  some  sharper  thrill  of  resolu- 
tion, as  he  cast  a  last  glance  on  the 
busy  dockyards,  darting  through  the 
Commodore's  mind.  To  come  home 
no  worse,  were  least  said,  than  these 
same  brave  gentlemen  !  let  storm 
or  foe  do  their  worst  to  bring  back 
to  England  some  token  of  what  a 
man  can  do  when  least  supported 
by  fortune  and  the  great !  He  is 
silent,  and  lets  fall  never  a  word 
to  tell  us  what  was  in  his  thoughts. 
But  still  it  would  be  no  wonder  if 
that  high  stimulant  of  indignation, 
which  is  so  often  mixed  in  the  cup 
of  England's  public  servants,  should 
have  tingled  through  Anson's  veins 
as  he  "tided"  silently  down  the 
Channel,  the  wind  already  in  his 
face,  and  his  troubles  begun.  Had 
he  known  what  the  difference  of  the 
coming  home  would  be,  it  might  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  so  well  for  the 
discipline  of  his  mind.  But  at  this- 
moment,  at  least,  Vernon,  a  popular 
hero,  had  it  all  his  own  way. 

And  the  very  winds  conspired 
with  the  Admiralty  and  its  official* 
against  the  brave  little  squadron. 
Having  been  detained  so  long  at 
home,  their  only  hope  of  tolerable 
weather  in  rounding  Cape  Horn 
was  that  they  should  be  able  ta 
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make  up  for  lost  time  by  speed  at 
sea.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
forty  days  in  reaching  Madeira,  a 
distance  sometimes  accomplished  in 
ten  or  twelve,  says  the  Chaplain, 
who  pauses  in  his  simple  vivid  story 
to  describe  that  island  and  its  ex- 
cellent wines,  "  which  seem  to  be 
designed  by  Providence  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone,"  he  says,  with  enthusi- 
asm. Here  they  were  slightly  ex- 
cited by  a  report  of  some  strange 
squadron  which  had  been  seen  at 
sea,  and  which  was  the  Spanish 
fleet  looking  for  them,  full  informa- 
tion having  come  of  all  their  inten- 
tions. This  fleet,  however,  never 
met  the  expedition  of  which  it  was 
in  search.  It  drifted  off  into  the 
great  sea,  into  the  storms,  and  came 
to  destruction  peaceably  without 
any  aid  from  Anson's  guns.  "  The 
Spanish  sailors,  being  for  the  most 
part  accustomed  to  a  fair-weather 
country,  might  be  expected  to  be 
very  averse  to  so  dangerous  and 
fatiguing  a  navigation,"  our  Chap- 
lain says,  with  insular  complacency. 
His  conviction,  however,  that  the 
opposition  between  England  and 
Spain  is  no  thing  of  the  moment, 
but  an  everlasting  national  feud, 
comes  out  in  the  simplest  amusing 
way,  though  the  fact  was  not  the 
least  amusing  to  him.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  him  that  an  Eng- 
lish ship  is  likely  to  visit  these 
coasts  with  other  than  hostile  in- 
tentions. And  there  is  a  certain  Por- 
tuguese governor,  Don  Jose  Sylva 
de  Paz,  of  whom  he  writes  as  a 
1  Times '  correspondent  might  write 
of  an  ill  innkeeper,  warning  the 
British  tourist  against  his  house. 
This  man  not  only  ruled  a  port 
which  geographers  had  declared 
to  be  healthy  and  convenient,  but 
which  the  squadron  found  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other — a  very  suffi- 
cient ground  of  irritation  —  but 
secretly  sent  word  to  the  Spaniard 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  English 
fleet.  "The  same  perfidy  every 
British  cruiser  may  expect  who 
touches  at  St  Catherine's,  while  it  is 


under  the  government  of  Don  Jose 
Sylva  de  Paz/'  cries  our  Chaplain, 
with  a  vehemence  which  has  some- 
thing strangely  humorous  and  path- 
etic in  it,  as  his  voice  comes  hushed 
across  the  dead  century.  How  little 
the  risk  of  being  betrayed  to  the 
Spaniard  would  alarm  any  British 
cruiser  nowadays !  Indeed,  at  this 
special  juncture  of  affairs,  every 
reference  to  the  yet  unf alien,  yet 
powerful,  sea -going  empire,  with 
its  colonies  and  fabulous  galleons, 
strikes  one  as  the  most  curious 
sarcasm.  Spain  and  England  rivals 
for  the  dominion  of  half  a  world  ! 
By  what  wonderful  magic  of  evil 
can  that  old  noble  heroic  country 
have  come  to  be  the  insignificance 
it  is? 

This  port  of  St  Catherine's  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil  was  the  second 
station  at  which  the  squadron 
paused,  and  already  its  wants  and 
imperfections  were  apparent.  Sick- 
ness had  appeared  in  the  crowded 
ships.  The  Centurion  alone  sent 
eighty  patients  from  its  thronged 
and  airless  forecastle  to  the  big 
hospital-tent  established  on  shore, 
—  patients  rather  increased  than 
diminished  in  number  by  the 
moist  heat  of  the  climate  and 
other  local  disadvantages.  Then 
some  deficiency  was  found  in 
one  of  the  ships,  the  little  Trial, 
one  of  the  stanches  t  of  the 
squadron,  which  had  sprung  her 
masts  and  otherwise  disabled  her- 
self. While  the  sick  men  were 
carried  on  shore  to  gain  what 
equivocal  advantage  they  could 
among  the  mosquitoes  on  the 
marshy  coast,  and  a  busy  scene 
of  industry  arose  in  all  the  ships — 
the  carpenter's  hammer  and  the 
sailmaker's  needle  going  from  morn- 
ing to  night  —  the  Commodore 
in  painful  impatience  overlooked 
these  necessary  but  ill-timed  la- 
bours, counting  the  days  till  he 
could  set  sail.  It  was  "near  a 
month "  before  the  Trial  was 
ready  —  a  month  every  day  of 
which  was  paid  for  by  the  lives 
of  the  men,  since  every  day  de- 
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layed  the  passage  of  Cape  Horn, 
the  point  to  which  all  looked  for- 
ward with  alarm  but  too  well 
founded.  They  should  have  been 
rounding  that  dangerous  head- 
land when  they  were  leaving  St 
Catherine's,  so  far  behind  were 
they.  And  with  hearts  full  of  an- 
xiety, and  such  fear  as  brave  men 
need  not  blush  to  acknowledge, 
they  set  out  at  length,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  from  the  but  half- 
friendly  port.  Twenty-eight  graves 
at  St  Catherine's  had  been  fill- 
ed from  the  Centurion's  crew 
alone,  and  yet  ninety -six  sick 
were  mournfully  re- embarked  to 
take  their  chances  upon  the  bitter 
seas.  The  Commodore,  however, 
was  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  he 
was  about  to  encounter,  and  pre- 
pared for  them  with  characteristic 
prudence.  In  case  of  misadventure 
happening  to  one,  each  ship  had 
its  distinct  instructions.  There 
was  a  trysting-place  at  St  Julian  ; 
another  at  the  island  of  our  Lady  of 
Succour — much-needed  patroness ; 
another  at  Juan  Fernandez,  an  isle 
which  romance  had  already  made 
her  own.  In  the  landlocked  waters 
at  St  Catherine's  the  little  coun- 
cil of  commanders  calmly  looked 
the  facts  in  the  face  and  braced 
themselves  to  their  work.  Then 
they  went  forward  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands.  The  story 
sounds  more  like  that  of  a  blind 
man  groping  his  precarious  way 
through  a  district  full  of  snares 
and  pitfalls,  than  of  a  daring 
British  squadron  traversing  the  sub- 
ject seas.  They  went  on  sounding 
at  every  step ;  casting  the  lead, 
sometimes  into  measureless  depths 
of  ocean,  sometimes  in  sixty,  eighty, 
forty  fathoms,  the  bottom  varying 
as  the  depth  did.  All  along  the 
coast  of  Patagonia  they  proceeded 
in  this  cautious  way,  looking  out 
with  ever-growing  anxiety  for  the 
worst,  which  was  not  yet  reached. 
This  caution  was  but  half,  if  even 
so  much  as  half,  for  themselves ; 
they  were  groping  for  the  good  of 
England ;  making  such  sketches 
as  their  skill  permitted,  rectifying 


their  charts,  lighting  up  the  seas 
with  divine  lights  of  safety  for 
those  who  might  follow.  At  St 
Julian,  close  to  the  scene  of  sternest 
danger,  the  Trial  is  again  in  trouble 
with  those  unlucky  masts,  which 
are  too  lofty  for  the  latitude,  and 
have  to  be  cut  and  hacked  and 
mended,  while  the  Commodore 
painfully  restrains  his  impatience, 
and  the  Chaplain  has  leisure  to  find 
out  about  the  wild  horses  and  wild 
cattle,  and  the  wonders  of  the  lasso, 
there  first  displayed  to  curious  eyes. 
And  then  once  more  the  fated 
squadron  is  under  way.  Going 
softly  ct  tdtons,  feeling  its  way, 
ship  by  ship  steals  forward  with 
a  certain  solemnity  to  that  awful 
strait  of  Le  Maire,  which  was  to 
carry  them  into  the  scene  of  their 
mission.  Between  the  bristling 
coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the 
wild  rocks  of  Staten  Land  lay  this 
horrible  ghostly  passage.  In  those 
days  men  had  not  learned  to  love 
nature  in  her  grand  and  gloomy 
aspects;  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
hard  at  any  time  to  expect  from 
the  sailor  any  enthusiasm  of  ad- 
miration for  two  awful  lines  of 
deadly  cliff,  and  the  gloomy  chan- 
nel between  them.  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
the  Chaplain  tells  us,  was  "of  a 
stupendous  height,  covered  every- 
where with  snow; "  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  Staten  Land  far  surpasses 
it  in  the  wildness  and  horror  of  its 
appearance;  seeming  to  be  entire- 
ly composed  of  inaccessible  rocks, 
without  the  least  mixture  of  earth 
or  mould  between  them.  These 
rocks  terminate  in  a  vast  number 
of  ragged  points  which  spire  up  to 
a  prodigious  height,  and  are  all 
of  them  covered  with  everlasting 
snow.  The  points  themselves  are 
on  every  side  surrounded  with 
frightful  precipices,  and  often  over- 
hang in  a  most  astonishing  manner ; 
and  the  hills  which  bear  them  are 
generally  separated  from  each  other 
by  narrow  clefts,  which  appear  as 
if  the  country  had  been  frequent 
ly  rent  by  earthquakes ;  for  these 
chasms  are  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  extend  through  the  substance 
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of  the  main  rocks  almost  to  their 
very  bottoms ;  so  that  nothing 
could  be  imagined  more  savage 
and  gloomy  than  the  whole  aspect 
of  this  coast." 

Had  this  description  been  writ- 
ten to-day,  no  doubt  the  voyager 
would  have  found  a  certain  en- 
thusiasm for  this  grand  by-way 
through  the  seas.  He  would  have 
discovered  lights  about  it,  and  re- 
flections unseen  by  the  anxious  prac- 
tical eye  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  we  doubt  whether  Art  itself 
could  have  made  a  more  effective 
point  than  the  contrast  of  this  sul- 
len awful  passage  through  which 
the  silent  ships  sped  breathless, 
the  little  Trial  leading  the  way 
—  with  the  supposed  brightness 
beyond,  to  which  the  mariners 
looked  forward,  seeing  through 
those  gloomy  portals  of  rock  only 
a  silvery  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
end  of  their  enterprise.  They  held 
their  breath,  half,  perhaps,  from 
the  shadow  of  death  overhanging 
them  in  the  pinnacles  of  those 
horrible  rocks,  but  at  least  as 
much  from  expectation,  feeling  at 
last — were  but  this  passage  made — 
the  grand  difficulties  surmounted, 
and  their  work  within  reach  of 
their  hand.  "We  presumed  we 
had  nothing  before  us  from  hence 
but  an  open  sea,"  cries  the  Chap- 
lain, bursting  forth  out  of  the  cliff- 
shadows  into  a  short-lived  outbreak 
of  the  prevailing  hope,  "till  we 
arrived  on  those  opulent  coasts 
where  all  our  hopes  and  wishes 
centred.  We  could  not  help  per- 
suading ourselves  that  the  great- 
est difficulty  of  our  voyage  was 
now  at  an  end,  and  that  our  most 
sanguine  dreams  were  on  the  point 
of  being  realised ;  and  hence  we 
indulged  our  imaginations  in  those 
romantic  schemes  which  the  fan- 
cied possession  of  the  Chilian  gold 
and  Peruvian  silver  might  be  con- 
ceived to  inspire."  The  morning 
was  lovely,  bright,  and  mild — the 
finest  day  they  had  seen  since  they 
left  England, — the  sun,  no  doubt, 
blazing  upon  the  snow — though 
that  is  not  a  point  which  the 


Chaplain  thinks  worth  mentioning. 
There  was  a  brisk  breeze,  which 
hurried  them  through  the  dreaded 
passage  in  about  two  hours,  though 
it  was  between  seven  and  eight 
leagues  in  length.  And  the  hearts 
of  the  anxious  Commodore  and  his 
men  rose  within  them.  Surely 
here  was  fortune  smiling  upon 
them  at  last! 

Alas  !  it  was  only  now  they  were 
upon  the  dreaded  Cape,  their  terror 
throughout  their  voyage.  Instead 
of  proving,  as  they  hoped,  a  gate- 
way into  the  soft  Pacific,  the  wild 
channel  was  but  the  avenue  to 
destruction.  "  The  day  of  our  pas- 
sage was  the  last  cheerful  day  that 
the  greatest  part  of  us  would  ever 
live  to  enjoy,"  says  the  Chaplain, 
mournfully ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  tragic  interest  of  his  narrative 
begins.  Before  they  were  well  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  rocks,  the 
terrible  truth  burst  upon  them. 
The  blue  sky  darkened  over,  the 
wind  changed,  the  tide  turned — 
"  furiously,"  says  the  historian.  A 
violent  current  (he  can  use  no 
milder  words),  aided  by  the  "  fierce- 
ness and  constancy  of  the  westerly 
winds,"  drove  them  to  eastward. 
For  forty  days,  almost  without 
intermission,  they  were  driven  and 
tossed,  playthings  of  the  waters,  up 
and  down  in  miserable  zigzags, 
about  the  awful  Cape  ;  now  men- 
aced by  "  mountainous  waves,"  any 
one  of  which,  had  it  broken  fairly 
over  them,  would  have  sent  them 
to  the  bottom ;  now  dashed  almost 
to  pieces  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship 
— their  sails  torn  off  by  the  winds, 
split  by  the  frost — their  rigging 
covered  with  ice,  their  bodies  be- 
numbed and  disabled  by  the  cold. 
Sometimes  a  fog  came  on ;  and  the 
Commodore,  himself  struggling  for 
bare  life,  fired  forlorn  guns  every 
half -hour, — flashes  of  despair  to 
keep  the  perishing  ships  together. 
Yet  all  this  time,  in  the  height  of 
their  misery,  there  still  lingered  a 
cheerful  assurance  of  hope.  Ac- 
cording to  all  they  knew,  they  had 
been  making  their  way  steadily 
towards  the  Pacific.  It  could  not 
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but  be  near  at  hand,  and  their 
toils  near  a  close.  And  with  every 
day  of  storm  the  longing  for  that 
sea  of  peace,  for  those  isles  and 
"  opulent  coasts,"  must  have  grown 
on  the  weary  crews,  who,  any  hour, 
any  moment — so  they  thought — 
might  suddenly  glide  into  the  rip- 
pling waters  and  sunny  calm.  It 
may  be  supposed,  accordingly,  what 
was  the  consternation  of  the  sail- 
ors, thus  strained  to  the  supreme 
struggle,  when  they  found  that 
they  had  been  betrayed  by  an  in- 
sidious current  completely  out  of 
their  course,  and  saw  once  more 
the  awful  rocks  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
frowning  out  of  the  mists  upon 
their  lee. 

Before  this  time  scurvy,  most 
dreaded  of  all  the  dangers  of  a  long 
sea-voyage,  had  made  its  fatal  ap- 
pearance among  them.  With  their 
feeble  old  pensioners  and  rapidly 
made  up  crews,  sickness  had  been 
rife  in  the  ships  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  voyage ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  Anson's  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  had  forestalled 
sanitary  science  so  far  as  to  do  all 
that  was  possible  for  the  ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness  of  his  crowded 
vessel.  So  early  as  November  the 
sickly  condition  of  the  crews  and 
the  want  of  air  between  the  decks 
had  been  reported  to  him  ;  and  by 
the  time  they  arrived  at  St  Cather- 
ine's it  was  found  necessary  to  give 
the  Centurion  a  "  thorough  cleans- 
ing, smoking  it  between  the  decks, 
and  after  all,  washing  every  part 
well  with  vinegar," — a  precaution 
made  needful  by  the  "  noisome 
stench"  and  vermin,  which  had  be- 
come "intolerably  offensive."  This 
being  so  when  things  went  com- 
paratively well,  it  may  be  imagined 
what  these  decks  must  have  got  to 
be  when  every  comfort  and  almost 
every  hope  had  abandoned  the  un- 
happy mass  of  suffering  men, 
drenched  with  salt  water,  frozen 
with  'cold,  worn  with  continual 
labour,  who  flung  themselves  upon 
them  to  die.  During  their  terrible 
beatings  about  Uape  Horn,  the 
scurvy  took  stronger  and  stronger 


hold  upon  them.  In  April  they 
lost  forty-three  men  from  it  on 
board  the  Centurion  alone;  in 
May  double  that  number  ;  in  June, 
before  they  reached  Juan  Fernandez, 
"  the  disease  extended  itself  so 
prodigiously  that,  after  the  loss  of 
about  two  hundred  men,  we  could 
not  at  last  muster  more  than  six 
foremast  men  in  a  watch  capable 
of  duty."  The  officers  themselves 
(and,  still  more  remarkably,  the  offi- 
cers' servants)  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  attacks  of  this  disease,  fortified 
either  by  the  tremendous  burden  of 
responsibility,  or  by  that  curious 
force  of  high  spirit  and  finer  met- 
tle which  carries  so  many  absolute- 
ly weaker  men  through  the  perils 
which  slay  the  strongest.  Our 
Chaplain  records  the  characteristics 
of  the  disease  with  that  grave  and 
calm  simplicity  which  distinguishes 
his  style,  revealing  its  full  horrors, 
yet  never  dwelling  unduly  on  them. 
Some  of  its  victims,  he  describes, 
lay  in  their  hammocks  eating  and 
drinking,  in  cheerful  spirits,  and 
with  vigorous  voices  ;  yet  in  a  mo- 
ment, if  but  moved  from  one  place 
to  another,  still  in  their  hammocks, 
died  out  of  hand,  all  vital  energy 
being  gone  from  them.  Some 
who  thought  themselves  still  able 
for  an  attempt  at  duty  would  fall 
down  and  die  among  their  com- 
rades on  attempting  a  stronger  pull 
or  more  vigorous  strain  than  usual. 
Every  day,  while  winds  and  waves, 
roaring  and  threatening  round,  held 
over  the  whole  shipload  another 
kind  of  death,  must  the  dim-eyed 
mariners  with  failing  strength  and 
sinking  spirit  have  gathered  to  the 
funeral  of  their  dead.  By  this 
time  their  companion  ships  had  all 
disappeared,  and  the  Centurion 
alone,  with  its  sick  and  dying,  tos- 
sed about  almost  at  the  will  of  the 
waves  upon  that  desolate  sea.  At 
last  there  came  a  moment  when, 
destruction  being  imminent,  "  the 
master  and  myself,"  our  brave 
Chaplain,  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  helm,  while  every  avail- 
able soul  on  board  set  to  work  to 
repair  and  set  the  sails  and  secure 
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the  masts,  to  take  advantage  once 
more  in  desperation  of  a  favourable 
change  of  wind.  This  was  their  last 
storm  ;  but  not  even  then  were  the 
troubles  of  this  terrible  voyage  at 
.in  end.  They  missed  Juan  Fer- 
nandez by  one  of  those  mistakes 
which  come  in  with  bewildering 
oertainty  at  such  moments  of  des- 
peration to  enhance  all  sufferings. 
'*  The  Commodore  himself  was 
strongly  persuaded  that  he  saw  it," 
but,  overpowered  by  the  scepticism 
of  his  officers,  changed  his  course  in 
over-precaution.  Then  at  last  the 
high  hearts  of  the  expedition  gave 
way.  The  water  was  failing,  to  add 
to  all  the  rest ;  men  were  dying 
live  and  six  every  day.  "  A  general 
dejection  prevailed  among  us," 
,says  the  historian.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  when  hope  and  heart  were 
wellnigh  gone,  that  the  island  of 
their  hopes,  all  smiling  in  the  sul- 
len seas,  with  soft  woods  and  grassy 
•slopes  and  sweet  streams  of  run- 
ning water,  suddenly  burst  like  a 
glimpse  of  paradise  upon  their 
hungering  eyes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  the  sober,  simple  story,  as  it 
describes  this  deliverance  out  of 
despair.  The  feeble  creatures,  to 
whom  water  had  become  the  first 
of  luxuries,  hastened  on  deck  as 
fast  as  their  tottering  limbs  would 
carry  them,  to  gaze  with  eyes 
athirst  at  a  great  cascade  of  living 
water  flinging  itself,  with  the  wan- 
tonness of  nature,  over  a  rock  a 
hundred  feet  high  into  the  sea. 
The  first  boat  sent  on  shore  brought 
back  heaps  of  grass,  having  no  time 
to  search  for  better  vegetables. 
The  spectre  crew  were  four  hours 
at  work,  with  the  assistance  of  all 
the  ghosts  from  below  who  could 
keep  their  feeble  legs,  to  raise  the 
cable,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
change  their  anchorage,  and  could 
not  manage  it  with  all  their  united 
strength.  But  yet  the  haven  was 
reached,  the  tempest  over  for  the 
moment.  The  ship  had  but  settled 
t<)  her  moorings  when  a  tiny  sail 
bore  bravely  up  upon  the  newly 
arrived,  and  proved  to  be  the  Trial, 


valorous  little  sloop,  which  had 
held  its  own  against  all  the  dangers 
encountered  by  the  Centurion,  and 
now  found  its  way  to  the  trysting- 
place,  with  only  its  captain,  lieu- 
tenant, and  three  men  able  to  stand 
by  the  sails.  A  fortnight  later, 
some  of  the  sailors,  gazing  out  from 
a  height  upon  the  sea,  saw,  or  fan- 
cied they  saw,  another  sail  faintly 
beating  about  the  horizon.  In  five 
days  more  it  appeared  again,  mak- 
ing feeble  futile  attempts  to  enter 
the  safe  shelter  in  which  Anson  lay. 
The  watchful  Commodore  sent  out 
instant  help,  risking  his  boats  and 
refreshed  convalescent  men  to  save 
his  consort,  and  by  this  timely  help 
kept  them  alive,  until,  after  three 
weeks  or  more  of  fruitless  attempts, 
the  Gloucester  at  last  got  into  the 
bay,  having  lost  three-fourths  of 
her  crew.  Three  weatherbeaten 
hulks,  with  torn  sails  and  broken 
masts;  three  groups  of  worn-out  men 
escaped  as  from  the  dead,  looked 
each  other  in  the  face  in  this  lull 
of  fate.  With  the  whisper  of  the 
soft  woods  in  their  ears,  and  deli- 
cious noise  and  tinkle  of  running 
water,  instead  of  the  roaring  of  the 
winds  and  the  sea,  what  salutations, 
from  the  edge  of  the  grave,  must 
have  been  theirs  !  The  brave  Com- 
modore set  to  work,  without  the 
loss  of  an  hour,  to  remove  the  sick 
to  shore  :  not  a  man  among  them 
laboured  harder  than  he,  the  leader, 
and  his  officers  followed  his  exam- 
ple, willingly  or  unwillingly.  From 
one  vessel  after  another  the  help- 
less and  suffering  were  landed,  to 
be  healed  and  soothed  out  of  their 
miseries.  Green  things  of  better 
quality  than  grass,  and  fresh  fish,  and 
flesh  of  goats,  and  new-made  bread, 
consoled  the  worn-out  wretches,  and 
rest  stole  into  the  souls  of  the  almost 
lost.  Anson  for  his  own  part,  with 
a  touch  of  sentiment  which  speaks, 
put  of  the  utter  silence  in  which  he 
is  content  to  leave  himself,  with  a 
power  beyond  that  of  words,  chose 
for  himself  an  idyllic  resting-place 
in  this  moment  of  repose. 

"  I  despair  of  convej'ing  an  adequat 
idea  of  its  beauty,"  says  our  Chaplain, 
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— who,  let  us  hope,  shared  it  with  his 
master.  "  The  piece  of  ground  that  he 
chose  was  a  small  lawn  that  lay  on  a 
little  ascent,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  the  front 
of  his  tent  there  was  a  large  avenue 
cut  through  the  woods  to  the  seaside, 
which,  sloping  to  the  water  with  a  gentle 
descent,  opened  a  prospect  of  the  bay 
and  the  ships  at  anchor.  This  lawn  was 
screened  behind  by  a  tall  wood  of  myr- 
tle, sweeping  round  it  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre.  .  .  .  There  were,  besides, 
two  streams  of  crystal  water  which  ran 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  tent,  within 
one  hundred  yards'  distance,  and  were 
shaded  by  the  trees  which  skirted  the 
lawn  on  either  side." 

He  thinks  some  faint  idea  of 
"  the  elegance  of  this  situation " 
maybe  gleaned  from  a  print  which, 
unfortunately,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  edition  before  us.  A  certain 
suppressed  poetry  of  mind  must  have 
been  in  the  man  who,  after  such 
desperate  encounter  with  primitive 
dangers,  pitched  his  lonely  tent 
between  those  running  rills,  with 
the  bay  and  his  ships  at  anchor 
softly  framed  at  his  feet  by  the 
sweet  myrtle  boughs.  Does  not 
the  reader  hear  the  sudden  hush  in 
the  stormy  strain, — 

"  A  sound  as  of  a  hidden  brook, 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June"  ? 

With  what  a  profound  harmony 
does  this  momentary  vision  of  re- 
pose and  tender  quiet  fall  into  the 
tale,  all  ajar  with  the  danger  of 
warring  winds  and  waves  ! 

While  Anson  was  drawing  this 
breath  of  tranquillity  and  health, 
and  taking  up  again,  undismayed, 
the  thread  of  his  plans  against 
the  enemy,  the  other  admiral,  Ver- 
non,  with  his  splendid  fleet  and 
armament,  had  collapsed  all  into 
nothing.  Long  before,  indeed,  in 
April,  while  dauntless  Anson,  with- 
out a  thought  of  turning  back 
in  his  mind,  was  going  through 
his  agony  round  Cape  Horn,  the 
struggle  was  over  for  that  rival 
who  had  outshone,  outnumbered, 
and  swallowed  up  his  poor  little 
expedition.  The  big  fleet  which 
sailed  amid  the  cheers  of  England 
had  beat  back,  all  broken,  disgrac- 


ed, and  discomfited,  to  Jamaica — 
driven  miserably  away  from  before 
the  face  of  that  old  Spanish  fore- 
shadowing of  a  grim  Sebastopol, 
known  as  Carthagena — ere  our  little 
squadron  painfully  got  itself  toge- 
ther in  the  bay  at  Juan  Fernandez. 
Our  Commodore,  of  course,  could 
know  nothing  of  that  disaster,  and 
indeed  was  still  pondering  in  his 
mind  how  even  yet,  even  now,  his 
ragged  shipwrecked  band  might 
carry  something  home  to  balance 
the  conquests  of  those  rustling 
gallants.  Never  could  a  greater 
contrast  have  been ;  and  it  was 
well  for  England  that  the  chief 
seaman  of  so  critical  an  age  was 
not  poor  popular  Vernon  recrimi- 
nating with  his  General  at  Jamaica, 
but  Anson,  musing  alone  on  the 
island  lawn,  just  out  of  the  jaws  of 
death,  planning  a  thousand  daring 
adventures,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  deceitful  quiet  of  that  South- 
ern Sea. 

And  to  carry  out  the  other  part 
of  his  character,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Chaplain-secretary — who  must 
by  this  time  have  grown  to  be  a 
stout  sailor,  with  clear  eyes  of  his 
own  and  a  modest  courageous  soul 
— got  little  rest  even  in  this  interval 
of  repose.  He  has  scarce  drawn 
breath  from  his  tragic  narrative, 
and  still  labours  at  his  breast  with 
a  suppressed  passion,  when  he  is 
about  again,  setting  down  his 
master's  distinct  seamanlike  in- 
structions, topographical  account 
of  the  island,  and  guide  to  mari- 
ners. As  Anson  groped  along  the 
unknown  coast,  coming  up  to  the 
climax  of  tempest  which  drove 
soundings  out  of  the  level  of  pos- 
sibilities, so  now  he  surveys  the 
rocks  and  inlets  about  his  island, 
indicating  where  the  British  cruiser 
may  and  may  not  attempt  to  anchor, 
and  settling  once  for  all  in  sound 
numbers  where  that  isle  of  Safety 
is  to  be  found.  A  mistake  in  re- 
spect to  this  had  cost  him  seventy 
men — but  never  English  sea-captain 
should  pay  so  dearly  again  for  the 
knowledge,  if  the  Commodore  and 
the  Chaplain  could  prevent  it. 
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Thus  the  two  set  to  work  for  their 
country  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
their  sick  on  shore,  and  were  at 
liberty  for  a  stroke  of  independent 
toil.  How  they  found  a  goat  with 
its  ears  slit,  one  of  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk's flock,  our  Chaplain  tells  us 
by  the  way ;  and  Crusoe  with  his 
umbrella  seems  to  come  out  of  the 
woods  as  he  speaks,  and  give  a 
friendly  nod  to  the  narrator.  For 
it  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
seen  Juan  Fernandez,  or  found  it 
.1  shelter  from  the  tempest.  The 
reader  pauses  over  the  halcyon  mo- 
ment, almost  longing  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  community  of  Crusoes 
that  have  now  got  possession  of 
the  isle,  and  that  there,  on  the  soft 
lawn  between  the  brooks,  the  seaman 
•will  stay  and  forget  his  toils.  Vain 
fancy !  there  where  he  sits,  intent 
upon  the  distant  bay  and  the  ships 
ut  anchor,  it  is  how  to  get  at  his 
"work  again,  how  to  resume  those 
toils,  how  to  plunge  once  more 
into  conflict  with  seas  and  Span- 
iards, rich  galleons  and  prying 
uuarda-costas — that  is  all  the  bur- 
den of  his  thoughts. 

The  reckoning  which  remained 
to  be  made,  however,  when  the  suf- 
ierers  came  to  life  again,  and  the 
ghastly  death-angel  departed  from 
hovering  over  the  ships,  was  enough 
to  discourage  the  stoutest  heart. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  men 
had  died  out  of  the  Centurion 
cilone  since  the  commencement  of 
the  voyage;  the  Gloucester,  though 
r  smaller  ship,  had  lost  an  equal 
number ;  the  Trial,  about  half  of 
l;er  crew.  Out  of  fifty  pensioners 
and  seventy-nine  marines  on  board 
the  Centurion,  only  four  of  the  one 
and  eleven  of  the  other  survived. 
Every  pensioner  on  board  the  Glou- 
c  ester  had  perished  ;  and  of  forty- 
eight  marines  only  two  remained. 
Thus  the  forebodings  of  the  Com- 
modore, and  of  the  helpless  veter- 
ans themselves,  and  of  reason,  if 
the  authorities  had  cared  anything 
about  reason,  were  fully  carried 
cut.  The  three  ships  had  started 
from  England  with  nine  hundred 
and  sixty -one  men  on  board  — 


all  that  they  could  now  muster 
among  them  was  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  ;  "  a  number  greatly 
insufficient  for  manning  the  Cen- 
turion alone,"  says  the  Chaplain, 
with  dejection,  "  and  barely  capa- 
ble of  navigating  all  the  three 
with  the  utmost  exertion  of  their 
strength  and  vigour."  A  chill  of 
bitter  discouragement  evidently 
overwhelmed  the  steadfast  heart  of 
the  Commodore  as  he  numbered 
his  remnant.  A  Spanish  squad- 
ron was  out  in  search  of  him,  he 
knew;  and  "however  contempti- 
ble the  ships  and  sailors  of  this 
part  of  the  world  may  have  been 
generally  esteemed,"  says  the  histo- 
rian, with  a  quaint  mixture  of  na- 
tional arrogance  and  self-pity,  "  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  anything 
bearing  the  name  of  a  ship  of  force, 
to  be  feebler  and  less  considerable 
than  ourselves."  This  was  one 
very  gloomy  side  of  the  question ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
the  galling  thought  of  the  Span- 
ish crow  of  triumph  which  should 
ring  through  all  the  seas  should 
the  English  allow  themselves  to 
be  driven  home  without  striking 
a  blow.  "  This  was  a  subject  on 
which  we  had  reason  to  imagine 
the  Spanish  ostentation  would  re- 
markably exert  itself,"  our  Chap- 
lain adds,  stung  by  the  thought; 
and  yet,  what  was  to  be  done  under 
the  frightful  complication  of  cir- 
cumstances 1  To  make  a  snatch  at 
"  what  few  prizes  we  could  pick  up 
at  sea,"  and  get  to  Panama,  where  it 
would  be  better  to  be  beholden  to 
Vernon,  no  doubt  triumphant  by 
this  time,  for  reinforcements,  than 
to  fail, — this  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  plan  which  formed  itself 
in  the  Commodore's  mind  as  he 
counted  his  men ; — not  altogether  a 
cheerful  conclusion,  and  yet  the 
only  practicable  thing  to  do. 

The  first  part  of  this  programme, 
at  least,  was  carried  out  at  once. 
It  was  the  middle  of  June  when 
Anson  arrived  at  his  island  in  the 
condition  we  have  described.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  the  Centu- 
rion having  just  got  herself  clean- 
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ed  and  mended,  a  sail  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  which,  after  some 
doubt,  the  keen  nautical  eyes  watch- 
ing from  their  point  of  observation 
decided  to  be  a  Spaniard.  "We 
immediately  got  all  our  hands  on 
board,  set  up  our  rigging,  bent  our 
sails,"  and  by  five  in  the  afternoon 
got  out,  notwithstanding  want  of 
wind,  to  sea  ;  resolute,  in  the  very 
fury  of  dejection,  not  to  let  an  op- 
portunity slip.  The  opportunity 
turned  out  to  be  a  Spanish  mer- 
chantman, laden  with  a  miscellane- 
ous cargo,  which  yielded  with  trem- 
bling and  dismay,  being  totally  un- 
armed and  helpless,  at  the  first  sum- 
mons. Besides  her  sugar  and  cot- 
ton,— peaceful  commodities,  which 
were  not  important  to  our  sailors, — 
they  found  what  they  liked  better — 
"  seven  trunks  of  wrought  plate, 
and  twenty-three  serons  of  dollars, 
each  weighing  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  avoirdupois."  No 
contemptible  prize.  The  Spaniards, 
with  their  heads  full  of  the  awful 
tradition  of  the  Buccaneers,  awaited 
with  horror  the  will  of  their  cap- 
tors ;  and  when  our  noble  first- 
lieutenant  went  on  board  of  them, 
with  his  lace  tarnished  by  a  hun- 
dred storms,  and  the  fine  four  of 
courtesy  which  no  storm  can  tar- 
nish, the  terrified  crowd  could  but 
gasp  and  gaze  upon  this  nautical 
angel,  not  able  to  believe  that  such 
beautiful  politeness,  such  mercy 
and  goodwill,  could  be  true.  The 
letters  found  in  the  prize  put  an 
end,  however,  to  any  hope  Anson 
might  have  formed  of  help  from 
his  brother  admiral — a  hope  which 
had  already  blossomed  out  into 
various  great  projects,  such  as 
that  of  capturing  Panama,  "  which 
would  have  given  to  the  British 
nation  the  possession  of  the  isth- 
mus, whereby  we  should  have  been 
in  effect  masters  of  all  the  treasures 
of  Peru."  The  astounding  news 
that  Vernon's  expedition  had  fail- 
ed, no  doubt  acted  two  ways  upon 
the  valiant  Commodore.  It  left 
him  beyond  hope  of  any  help,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  left  him  entire- 
ly free  to  follow  his  own  instincts, 


stung  by  the  double  necessity  of 
silencing  the  Spaniard.  It  was 
fortunate  that  with  such  news 
came  the  wonderful  stimulus  of  the 
prize  to  give  everybody  courage. 
They  ascertained,  at  the  same  time, 
the  destruction  of  the  squadron  sent 
out  to  look  for  them,  and  that  they 
were  comparatively  safe  in  the  seat 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 
With  this  consolation,  towing  the 
big  captive  ship  and  her  doub- 
loons, the  Centurion  went  back  to 
her  expectant  comrades  in  the  bay 
to  revive  their  hearts.  "  And  now 
the  spirits  of  our  people  being 
greatly  raised,  and  their  despond- 
ency dissipated  by  this  earnest  of 
success,  they  forgot  all  their  past 
distresses,  resumed  their  wonted 
alacrity,  and  laboured  indefatigably 
in  completing  our  water,  receiving 
our  lumber,  and  in  preparing  to 
take  our  farewell  of  the  island." 
The  Gloucester  was  sent  out  "  to 
cruise  off  the  highland  of  Paita," 
and  keep  watch  lest  another  Span- 
ish expedition  might  be  despatched 
from  Callao  to  hunt  the  English. 
The  Trial  had  already  gone  off 
"  the  very  next  morning"  after  the 
Commodore's  arrival,  to  look  out 
for  further  prizes ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  September,  about  three  months 
after  her  forlorn  entrance  into  that 
island  bay,  the  Centurion  spread 
out  her  cloudy  wings  once  more, 
and  plunged  forth,  a  wild  yet  law- 
ful reiver — big,  splendid,  magnani- 
mous bird  of  prey — into  these 
wealthy  seas. 

For  some  time  after  the  story  is 
but  a  record  of  prizes ;  eager  sea- 
men's eyes  intent  on  the  horizon 
for  a  sail ;  flash  and  swoop  of  the 
great  half -manned  ship  upon  the 
trembling  Spaniard ;  anxious  inves- 
tigation after  doubloons ;  unexpect- 
ed, incredible  mercy  and  kindness 
to  the  captives.  Soon  the  Trial  had 
her  spell  of  conquest  too — "  one  of 
the  largest  merchantmen  employed 
in  those  seas,"  though  unhappily 
with  but  £5000  of  silver  on  board. 
This  seems,  however,  to  have  cost 
the  brave  little  ship  her  own  life, 
which  the  reader  grieves  to  learn 
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as  if  she  had  been  a  living  creature. 
Dismasted,  leaking,  crazy,  parting 
at  every  timber,  the  little  conqueror 
of  the  seas  had  to  be  committed  to 
them  like  so  many  of  her  crew,  her 
men  watching  by  her  in  the  prize 
they  had  just  secured,  no  doubt 
with  heavy  hearts  and  a  certain 
half  religious  solemnity,  till  the 
•lead  ship  went  down  in  the  ocean 
she  had  breasted  so  long.  But  the 
Commodore  had  no  time  to  dally 
by  the  grave  of  either  man  or  sloop. 
The  next  prize  had  but  ,£170  of 
money  in  her,  which  was  a  disap- 
pointment ;  and  her  goods,  though 
valuable,  were  useless  to  her  cap- 
tors ;  though,  indeed,  our  Chaplain 
piously  reflects, — "though  we  could 
make  no  profit  thereby  ourselves, 
it  was  some  satisfaction  to  us  to 
consider  that  it  was  so  much  really 
lost  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  de- 
spoiling them  was  no  contemptible 
branch  of  that  service  in  which  we 
were  now  employed  by  our  coun- 
try." 

Soon,  however,  a  larger  enter- 
prise dawned  upon  the  little  fleet, 
for  fleet  it  gradually  became  as  prize 
after  prize  was  added  to  the  Com- 
modore's train.  Lieutenant  Brett, 
sent  on  with  the  ship's  barge  and 
pinnace  to  seize  a  flying  sail, 
brought  news  of  treasure  at  the 
little  town  of  Paita  close  by,  where 
some  escaped  vessel  had  carried  in- 
formation that  the  English  were  at 
hand,  and  set  the  whole  coast  a- 
tremble.  The  governor  was  about 
to  remove  the  treasure,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  every 
point  of  view  the  opportunity  was 
tempting ;  the  place  was  poorly  de- 
fended and  near  at  hand ;  the 
sailors  were  eager  for  conquest ;  a 
swift-sailing  vessel,  which  the  heavy 
old  Centurion  could  never  hope 
to  cope  with  afoot,  was  about  to 
leave  the  harbour  with  specie,  and 
must  be  caught,  if  at  all,  in  port. 
And,  to  crown  all,  there  was  here  an 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
prisoners,  an  inconvenient  and  un- 
safe cargo,  numbering  half  as  many 
as  their  captors.  Among  them  were 
three  women — a  mother,  with  two 


beautiful  daughters — whom  Anson 
treated  with  the  most  chivalrous- 
respect,  to  the  utter  amazement  of 
their  fellow -captives, — but  whom, 
no  doubt,  he  was  very  glad  to  get 
rid  of  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
That  very  night,  the  Commodore 
being  little  fond  of  delay,  the 
expedition  bore  down  upon  Paita ; 
and  Lieutenant  Brett,  once  more  in 
his  boats,  set  out  by  ten  o'clock  in 
the  darkness  to  the  work  of  con- 
quest. The  boats'  crews  steered  into 
the  harbour  of  the  sleeping  town 
with  all  that  air  of  frolic  which 
English  man-of-war's-men  carry 
into  the  most  desperate  encounters. 
"  The  shouts  and  clamour  of  three- 
score sailors  who  had  been  confined 
so  long  on  shipboard,  and  were  now 
for  the  first  time  on  shore  in  an 
enemy's  country,  joyous  as  they 
always  are  when  they  land,  and 
animated  besides,  in  the  present 
case,  with  the  hopes  of  an  immense 
pillage ;  the  huzzas,  I  say/'  cries  our 
Chaplain,  himself  a  little  excited, 
"  of  this  spirited  detachment,  joined 
with  the  noise  of  their  drums,  and 
favoured  by  the  night,  had  aug- 
mented their  number  in  the  opinion 
of  the  enemy  to  at  least  three  hun- 
dred." The  whole  affair  passed  over 
almost  as  bloodlessly  as  any  other 
frolic.  The  terrified  inhabitants  fled 
in  their  nightgear,  leaving  every- 
thing behind  them.  And  thereupon 
arose  such  a  scene  of  grotesque 
good-natured  schoolboy  riot  as  per- 
haps a  conquered  town  never  wit- 
nessed before.  While  the  serious 
work  of  removing  the  treasure 
was  going  on,  every  man  in  his  dis- 
engaged moments  foraged  for  him- 
self. They  found  the  laced  coats 
and  hats  of  the  townsfolk  in  their 
deserted  houses,  and  with  the  wild 
humour  of  their  class  immediately 
seized  upon  this  opportunity  of 
sport.  In  the  confusion  of  the  night 
— there  being,  thank  heaven,  no 
worse  outrage,  it  would  seem,  to 
turn  the  farce  into  a  tragedy — the 
rough  fellows  fluttered  about  under 
the  torch-light  in  the  spoil  they 
had  won,  putting  on  "the  glittering 
habits"  over  their  own  dirty  troi> 
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sers  and  jackets,  "not  forgetting, 
at  the  same  time,  the  tye  or  bag 
wig  and  laced  hat,  which  were 
generally  found  with  the  clothes." 
Some,  "  not  finding  men's  clothes 
sufficient  to  equip  themselves,"  the 
Chaplain  thinks — or,  more  probab- 
ly, to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  boist- 
erous masquerade — put  on  women's 
gowns  and  petticoats,  "  provided 
there  was  finery  enough."  One  can 
imagine  the  strange  scene,  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  the  horse-laughter  and 
shouts  of  rough  merriment,  making 
night  hideous.  But  yet,  so  far  as 
appears,  there  is  no  blacker  story 
to  tell ;  and  a  conqueror  who  only 
plays  such  pranks  before  unoffended 
heaven  is  no  terrible  sight.  The 
Spaniards  generally,  according  to 
the  account  given  by  our  Chaplain, 
had  fallen  into  a  mild  craze  of  won- 
der over  the  innocence  of  their  dar- 
ing invaders.  Lieutenant  Brett  did 
not  know  his  own  people  as  they 
danced  about  fantastic  under  his 
wondering  eyes,  but  all  the  time 
kept  a  steady  watch  over  them,  and 
saw  to  the  swift  and  sure  collection 
of  the  treasure.  Next  morning  the 
English  flag  made  itself  visible  on 
the  flagstaff  of  the  fort,  and  the 
Centurion  anchored  in  the  bay,  re- 
ceiving boat-loads  of  silver,  wealth 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  hopes. 
By  this  time  the  fugitives  from  the 
town,  under  their  fugitive  gover- 
nor, had  begun  to  assemble  on  a 
hill  behind,  with  much  demonstra- 
tion of  force.  They  had  mustered 
a  body  of  two  hundred  horse,  fully 
equipped,  and  of  imposing  appear- 
ance, who  consoled  themselves  by 
parading  on  the  heights,  and  lend- 
ing the  strains  of  their  band  to 
amuse  the  threescore  begrimed 
and  disguised  seamen  labouring  at 
their  work  of  destruction  below, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  recover 
the  town,  or  stop  the  transport  of 
goods  which  was  going  on  under 
their  very  eyes.  The  concluding 
act  in  this  wild  extravaganza  had  a 
tragical  air  enough.  Having  se- 
cured their  prisoners  in  a  church, 
safe  and  out  of  the  way,  the  board- 
ing-party made  a  conflagration  of 


Paita  and  all  her  stores — a  proceed- 
ing which,  as  Lord  Mahon  says, 
"  can  scarcely  be  defended  in  civil- 
ised war,"  and  has  "imprinted  a 
deep  blot  on  the  glory  of  Lord 
Anson's  expedition."  A  Spanish 
historian  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  it  was  done  without  Anson's 
knowledge,  and  lid  avaitfort  deplu. 
The  courtesies  of  war,  however,  are 
a  matter  above  all  others  ruled  by 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
that  war  is  made;  and  Anson's 
historian  has  already  given  his 
opinion  on  the  subject— which,  no 
doubt,  was  that  of  his  Commander 
— in  a  passage  we  have  quoted. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  never 
occurred  to  them  to  consider  the 
property  of  private  individuals. 
A  bigger  or  smaller  impersonation 
of  Spain  was  all  the  Commodore 
and  his  squadron  saw  in  Paita, 
or  in  the  innocent  merchant-ships 
they  took.  To  molest  Spain  was 
their  special  mission ;  and  to  know 
that  the  goods  thus  destroyed  was 
so  much  lost  to  the  enemy,  was,  no 
doubt,  once  more  a  pious  satisfac- 
tion to  the  authorities  of  the  expe- 
dition, both  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical. The  Chaplain  neither  regrets 
nor  justifies  the  firing  of  the  town: 
to  him  it  is  clearly  a  matter  of 
course.  He  is  proud  to  record  the 
wonder  of  the  Spaniards  over  An- 
son's unparalleled  clemency  to  them- 
selves ;  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it 
gives  him  sensible  pleasure  to  tell 
us  that  but  one  man  of  the  invaders 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  take 
"  too  large  a  dose  of  brandy"  dur- 
ing the  bloodless  sack  of  the  place. 
But  the  vast  bonfire  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  houses  and  for- 
tunes does  not  touch  him  at  all. 
It  is  so  much  loss  to  the  enemy. 
He  has  no  other  thought. 

When  the  Commodore  received 
his  victorious  detachment  back 
again  with  their  spoils,  leaving  the 
unhappy  townsfolk  free  to  return 
to  the  ashes  of  their  dwellings,  he 
was  not  without  his  own  troubles. 
Quarrels  arose  on  the  question  of 
the  booty,  the  men  who  had  re- 
mained on  board  and  missed  the 
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fun  feeling  it  hard  naturally  to 
miss  the  profit  as  well.  This  dis- 
turbance was  quieted  by  an  order 
from  Anson  that  all  private  plun- 
der was  to  be  produced  and  divided, 
which  was  done  accordingly ;  and 
a  curious  Rag-fair  the  decks  of 
tlie  old  ship  must  have  presented 
as  every  man's  hoard  was  displayed. 
"When  the  division  had  been  made, 
tlie  magnanimous  Commodore  pre- 
sented the  actual  victors  with  his 
own  share,  congratulating  them  on 
their  achievement;  and  so  peace 
was  secured. 

The  Gloucester,  which  all  this 
time  had  been  cruising  on  her  sta- 
tion, making  such  prizes  as  she 
could  find  for  her  own  hand,  with- 
out any  share  in  the  glory  and 
amusement  of  this  exploit,  was  en- 
countered shortly  after,  having  laid 
hold  of  two  inconsiderable  vessels 
only,  though  one  of  them  had  .£7000 
on  board.  The  other  was  a  barge 
Liden  with  cotton  in  "jars" — a 
carious  kind  of  package — the  crew 
of  which  professed  to  be  of  the 
poorest,  yet  were  found,  to  the  be- 
wilderment of  their  captors,  eating 
pigeon -pie  out  of  silver  dishes. 
"When,  however,  the  pretended  cot- 
ton was  looked  into  —  a  matter 
which  must  have  been  settled  at 
once,  one  would  think,  the  first  time 
a  jar  was  lifted — it  was  discovered 
that  the  cotton  was  but  a  covering 
t>  a  silvery  mass  of  doubloons, 
t\velve  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
them — which  must  have  gone  far  to 
reconcile  the  Gloucester  to  her  ab- 
sence from  Paita.  Thus  the.  Eng- 
lish adventurers  accomplished  their 
mission  merrily,  wind  and  tide  and 
fidr  weather  in  their  favour,  and 
everything  granted  to  them  for 
\\  hich  the  British  sailor  most  sighed 
— plenty  of  prize-money,  plenty  of 
M  ork,  a  little  fighting,  and  a  little 
d  inger  to  sweeten  their  wellbeing, 
aid  the  consciousness  of  having 
retrieved  their  fortune  by  their  own 
endurance,  patience,  and  valour. 
8  access,  instead  of  satisfying,  did 
b  it  stimulate  the  Commodore.  No 
doubt,  with  the  prick  of  their  com- 
rades' defeat  at  Carthagena  so  fresh 


in  their  minds,  the  destruction  of 
Paita  was  sweet  to  them,  an  event 
over  which  no  Spaniard  could 
glorify  himself;  and  after  such  a 
feat,  the  squadron  could  no  longer 
content  itself  with  dabbling  in 
little  prizes  and  jars  of  hidden 
treasure.  The  galleon  which  had 
flitted  across  their  dreams  since 
ever  they  left  England  was  now 
near  enough  and  sure  enough  to 
quicken  the  beating  of  many  a 
heart.  It  was  no  longer  a  mere 
vision  of  romance — a  Cleopatra's 
galley  with  Wealth  sitting  enthron- 
ed on  her  gorgeous  deck — but  an 
ascertained  certainty,  an  apple  of 
gold  just  ready  to  drop  into  the 
eager  mouth.  Blessed  Indians, 
creatures  undeniably  genuine,  had 
actually  seen  and  been  on  board  of 
the  glorious  vision,  and  could  answer 
for  its  reality.  Once  a-year,  from 
Manilla  to  Acapulco,  this  ship  of 
fortune  made  her  way,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent 
the  English  sailor  from  standing  in 
across  her  bows  and  securing  to 
himself  her  golden  delights.  On 
this,  accordingly,  the  Commodore 
fixed  his  eye.  As  soon  as  the  little 
squadron  had  come  together  again, 
and  settled  into  working  trim  by 
destroying  a  few  prizes,  and  gene- 
rally shaking  itself  down,  Anson 
directed  his  course  towards  the 
north,  steering  for  the  port  of  Aca- 
pulco, where  he  hoped  to  arrive  in 
time  to  intercept  this  prize  of  prizes. 
By  this  time  the  expedition  num- 
bered five  sail,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  least  satisfactory  vessels. 
Thus  they  set  out  again  on  the 
scarce-known  way,  sheathing  the 
cutlass  for  the  moment,  and  taking 
to  the  lead  and  the  pencil.  Lieuten- 
ant Brett — he  of  the  boats,  the  con- 
queror of  Paita — seems  to  have  been 
the  artist  of  the  expedition,  as  Mr 
Walter  was  its  historian.  It  is  tan- 
talising not  to  be  able  to  refer  to  his 
plates  of  every  headland  and  bay 
and  island  that  struck  the  Commo- 
dore's eye.  Full  of  hopes  about  the 
galleon,  and  speculations  as  to  her 
whereabouts,  the  ships  bowled 
clumsily  along  the  wealthy  shores 
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of  Peru,  across  the  great  gulf  of 
Panama,  doing  their  duty  by  their 
country  in  a  more  peaceable  way 
than  by  the  burning  of  Spanish 
towns  and  ships — sounding,  noting, 
making  sure  of  everything — doing 
a  solid  spell  of  work  for  posterity, 
which  represented  itself  to  the 
stout  seamen,  chiefly,  as  has  been 
remarked,  under  the  shape  of  the 
British  cruiser  doing  perennial 
battle  with  imperial  Spain. 

We  pause,  as  our  historian  does, 
for  one  moment  on  the  way,  for 
the  sake  of  those  chords  of  softest 
harmony  which  nature  has  taught 
him  to  strike  here  and  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  discords,  to  note  the 
island  of  Quibo — paradisiacal  vision 
which  burst  upon  the  seaman's  sight 
when  once  more  the  monotony  of 
the  waves  had  begun  to  tell  on  him. 
Not  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
but  of  wood  and  water,  more  urgent 
necessities,  had  the  squadron  sought 
this  second  Isle  of  Rest.  "  Never 
was  such  a  place  for  these  needful 
purposes,"  says  our  Chaplain.  "The 
trees  grow  close  to  the  high-water 
mark,  and  a  large  rapid  stream  of 
fresh  water  runs  over  the  sandy 
beach  into  the  sea ; "  as  if  for  once 
nature  had  thrown  aside  her  tricksy 
ways,  and  soberly  provided  for  her 
sailors'  wants.  Nor  is  the  place 
without  curiosities  :  there  are  pearl 
oysters  in  heaps  along  the  sea- 
margin,  and  turtle  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  the  wanderers  carry  away 
a  month's  supply,  to  their  much 
comfort  and  benefit.  But  these 
material  blessings  were  not  all. 
The  Commodore,  while  exploring 
the  island,  came  upon  something 
which  moved  him,  silent  man,  to 
us  saying  nothing  about  it,  as  only 
a  poetic  soul  can  be  moved.  The 
Chaplain  speaks  as  if  he  had  not 
been  present  at  this  exploration  ; 
and  if  so,  the  impression  it  made 
must  have  been  vivid  indeed  to 
be  thus  transmitted  to  us  at  second- 
hand. It  was  a  waterfall  they  saw  ; 
and  here  is  Mr  Walter's  picture  of 
it,  fresh  as  of  yesterday.  No  doubt 
the  same  water  dashes  over  the 


same  rock  unchanged  at  this  mo- 
ment, though  the  description  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  old  world  : — 

"  It  was  a  river  of  transparent  water, 
about  forty  yards  wide,  which  rolled 
down  a  declivity  of  near  a  hundred  and 
fifty  in  length.  The  channel  it  fell  in 
was  very  irregular,  for  it  was  entirely 
composed  of  rock,  both  its  sides  and 
bottom  being  made  up  of  large  detached 
blocks ;  and  by  these  the  course  of  the 
water  was  frequently  interrupted,  for  in 
some  parts  it  ran  sloping  with  a  rapid 
but  uniform  motion,  while  in  others  it 
tumbled  over  the  ledges  of  the  rocks 
with  a  perpendicular  descent.  -All  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  stream  was  a  fine 
wood,  and  even  the  huge  masses  of  rock 
which  overhung  the  water,  and  which, 
by  their  various  projections,  formed  the 
inequalities  of  the  channel,  were  covered 
with  lofty  forest  -  trees.  Whilst  the 
Commodore  and  those  accompanying 
him  were  attentively  viewing  this  place, 
and  were  remarking  the  different  blend- 
ings  of  the  water,  the  rocks,  and  the 
wood,  there  came  in  sight  (as  if  still  to 
heighten  and  animate  the  prospect)  a 
prodigious  flight  of  mackaws,  which, 
hovering  over  this  spot,  and  often  wheel- 
ing and  playing  on  the  wing  about  it, 
afforded  a  most  brilliant  appearance  by 
the  glittering  of  the  sun  on  their  varie'- 
gated  plumage,  so  that  some  of  the 
spectators  cannot  refrain  from  a  kind  of 
transport  when  they  recount  the  com- 
plicated beauties  which  occurred  in  this 
extraordinary  waterfall." 

There  is  something  in  the  cir- 
cumstantial simplicity  of  this  pic- 
ture— a  certain  sense  of  novelty  in 
the  idea  of  describing  such  a  thing 
as  a  waterfall  at  all,  and  in  the 
suggestion  with  which  it  is  intro- 
duced— that  (in  the  Commodore's 
opinion)  "  it  surpassed  .  .  .  every- 
thing of  this  kind  which  human 
art  or  industry  had  hitherto  pro- 
duced !  "  which  is  very  quaint  and 
characteristic.  The  science  of  the 
picturesque  was  a  novel  science  in 
those  days ;  and  perhaps  even  our 
Chaplain  —  though  his  eye  is  so 
clear,  and  his  imagination  cannot 
refuse  to  be  moved,  even  at  second- 
hand, by  this  grand  ravine  in  the 
lonely  isle,  kept  by  God  for  his  own 
pleasure  up  to  that  moment — has 
still  a  lingering  belief  that  Kent 
or  Brown,  the  landscape-gardeners,. 
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might  yet  produce  a  masterpiece  to 
match  it.  Such  was  the  fashion  of 
his  time. 

The  squadron  then  proceeded  to 
Acapulco,  about  the  shores  of  which 
it  lingered  from  January  to  May, 
fondly  imagining  for  a  long  time 
that  they  were  in  time  to  intercept 
the  galleon,  or  to  snap  her  up  on 
her  return  voyage.  But  the  gal- 
leon had  arrived  before  Anson 
reached  the  coast,  and  was  stopped 
in  her  return  by  the  governor 
of  the  place,  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness of  the  English  sea-lion  prowl- 
ing about  those  lonely  waters 
having  crept  over  the  Mexican 
shore.  When  the  Commodore  had 
at  last  and  reluctantly  admitted 
that  hope  was  over,  nothing  was 
left  for  it  but  to  turn  his  back 
upon  those  "  opulent  coasts,"  and 
follow  his  original  plan,  which  was 
to  make  for  the  port  of  Macao  on 
the  way  to  England  and  the  civi- 
lised world.  It  was  not  a  cheerful 
resolution,  nor  was  the  voyage  a 
cheerful  one.  The  comparative 
calm  which  they  had  for  so  long 
enjoyed,  the  constant  neighbour- 
hood of  pleasant  isles,  where  wood 
and  water  and  rest  might  be  had 
when  needed,  the  excitement  of 
burning  towns  and  taking  prizes, 
had  now  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
dreary  voyage  across  the  Pacific,  in 
which  they  had  neither  experience 
nor  information  to  guide  them,  but 
had  once  more  to  grope  their  way 
unsustained  by  any  exciting  hope. 
The  galleon  faded  like  a  dream 
from  the  monotonous  sky;  weary 
weeks  of  sea,  unbroken  by  a  sail,  or 
nn  islet,  or  an  adventure,  followed 
the  excitement  and  variety  of  their 
cruise,  and  with  the  natural  effect. 
They  had  calculated  on  making 
their  passage  to  China,  with  the 
help  of  the  trade-wind,  in  about 
two  months ;  but  this  auxiliary 
failing  them,  they  found  them- 
selves with  scarcely  a  fourth  part 
of  their  voyage  accomplished  when 
seven  weary  weeks  had  passed. 
Monotony,  disappointment,  and 
privation  took  heart  and  courage 
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from  the  men;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  notwithstanding  all 
their  precautions,  their  abundant 
supply  of  water,  their  stock  of 
turtle,  their  anxious  attention  to 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  (on 
which  the  Chaplain  specially  in- 
sists— a  man  before  his  age),  their 
deadliest  enemy,  scurvy,  again  ap- 
peared among  them.  By  this  time 
the  prizes  had  all  been  sacrificed, 
the  survivors  of  the  crews  being 
inadequate  even  to  the  manning  of 
the  two  English  ships.  Now,  in 
the  midst  of  the  dull  Pacific,  the 
Gloucester's  days  were  numbered. 
With  sprung  masts,  starting  planks, 
seamen  fainting  at  the  pumps,  and 
all  round  them  a  hopeless  horizon, 
waste  of  sky  and  sea,  with  no  re- 
fuge hidden  in  it  to  encourage  them 
to  prolong  the  hopeless  struggle — 
no  other  end  was  possible.  In 
August,  when  already  the  two 
ships  had  been  for  more  than  three 
months  labouring  along  their  weary 
course,  the  Gloucester,  emptied  of 
her  crew  and  such  of  her  stores  as 
could  be  got  at,  fired  off  her  guns 
solemnly  one  by  one  as  the  fire 
reached  them,  and  went  down  in 
sullen  smoke  and  dull  explosion 
into  the  sea,  the  Centurion  looking 
sadly  on  from  a  distance.  Hence- 
forward the  Commodore  was  alone 
on  the  untracked  waste,  vexed  by 
contrary  winds,  and  calms  almost 
as  contrary,  with  a  leak  in  his  ship 
which  could  not  be  subdued,  with 
eight  or  ten  or  sometimes  twelve 
burials  a-day — his  few  sound  men 
failing,  and  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  land  yet  appearing  out  of  the 
obdurate  blank.  Over  the  dull 
level  of  the  seas  brooded  a  dull 
ignorance  more  trying  still.  He 
thought  they  must  be  driving  to 
the  leeward  of  the  Ladrone  Islands. 
He  feared  that  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia  would  prove  the  nearest  land 
— a  coast  upon  which  at  that  mo- 
ment the  monsoon  was  at  its 
height,  so  that  the  strongest  ship 
would  find  it  impracticable;  and 
the  men  kept  dying,  the  water  rush- 
ing in.  Black  despair  came  upon 
2z 
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the  sickening  crew — when  lo  !  sud- 
denly out  of  the  mists  uprose  the 
joyful  speck  of  green,  which  meant 
safety  and  healing,  and  the  tragic 
strains  once  more  drop  into  soft 
pastoral  breathings  of  tranquillity 
and  rest. 

The  isle  of  consolation  this  time 
was  Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrones,  a 
paradise  of  fruit  and  plenty,  where 
the  sick  speedily  came  to,  and  the 
healthy  took  courage.  The  place 
was  so  beautiful  that  our  Chaplain 
here  pauses  to  compliment  nature. 
It  "  did  by  no  means  resemble 
an  uninhabited  and  uncultivated 
place,"  he  says,  "but  had  much 
more  the  air  of  a  magnificent 
plantation,  where  large  lawns  and 
stately  woods  had  been  laid  out 
together  with  great  skill,  and  where 
the  whole  had  been  so  artfully 
combined,  and  so  judiciously  adapt- 
ed to  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  as 
to  produce  a  most  striking  effect, 
and  to  do  honour  to  the  invention 
of  the  contriver5' — a  kind  of  praise 
most  quaintly  characteristic  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds — not  to  speak  of  herds 
of  wild  cattle,  fowls,  and  pigs — 
made  the  island  celestial.  But  it 
is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  a  most  moving  and  almost  tragic 
accident,  which  might  have  been 
the  most  serious  of  all  they  had 
yet  encountered.  A  sudden  storm 
came  on  one  night  while  the  Cen- 
turion lay  in  the  bay  with  less  than 
half  her  crew  on  board,  her  guns  un- 
secured, her  shrouds  loose,  her  top- 
masts unrigged,  her  Commodore  and 
most  of  her  officers  on  shore.  In 
the  darkness  of  the  sudden  tropical 
storm  the  luckless  ship  was  driven 
out  to  sea,  dragging  her  anchor  ; 
and  when  the  morning  broke,  not 
a  trace  of  her  could  the  wistful 
sailors  see  from  Tinian  as  they 
strained  their  anxious  eyes  over 
the  desolate  ocean.  Nothing  but 
a  miserable  little  Indian  boat  of 
fifteen  tons  burthen  had  they  left ; 
and  the  only  alternative  to  the 


total  loss  of  the  Centurion  with 
which  the  deserted  could  console 
themselves  was  the  idea  that  she 
might  still  make  her  way  to  Macao 
and  save  herself  if  not  them.  The 
Commodore,  not  more  hopeful  in 
reality  than  his  men,  put  at  least 
a  better  face  upon  it.  He  had 
been  ill  with  scurvy  himself,  as 
was  not  wonderful,  and  had  con- 
sequently removed  to  a  tent  on 
shore,  pitched,  according  to  the 
instinct  for  the  beautiful  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  man, 
on  "  a  most  elegant  spot/'  Here, 
after  the  first  silent  chill  of  dis- 
couragement, his  busy  brain  found 
out  an  expedient  of  escape.  Per- 
haps he  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  using  it,  perhaps  he  only  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  at  all  hazards 
to  employ  and  keep  a  little  hope 
in  his  five  or  six  score,  wretches 
abandoned  in  the  lonely  seas.  His 
proposal  was  to  cut  their  little 
Indian  ship  in  two,  and  lengthen 
her  to  such  a  size  as  might  make 
it  possible  for  her  to  embark  the 
whole  of  them.  After  some  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  despair- 
ing men  he  got  them  set  to  work. 
The  smith's  forge  was  established 
on  the  shore  ;  one  party,  with  the 
Commodore  himself  working  first 
among  them  (since  their  work  was 
the  hardest),  cut  down  trees  and 
sawed  them  into  planks;  another 
party  attended  to  the  commissariat. 
They  made  a  little  dock  for  their 
ship ;  they  made  even  the  bellows 
which  were  needful  for  the  smith's 
part  of  the  undertaking.  All  at 
once  the  solitary  tropical  island 
grew  into  a  busy  naval  building- 
yard —  the  men  working  with 
not  un  cheerful  readiness  from 
daybreak  till  night,  filling  leafy 
Tinian  with  sounds  of  axes  and 
hammers,  and  stirring  shouts  of 
industry.  A  few  days  after  their 
labours  began,  an  incident  occur- 
red, insignificant  to  the  crowd,  but 
which  to  the  Commodore  brought 
the  bitterest  pang  he  had  yet 
known.  A  sail  was  seen  on  the 
horizon,  which  the  sailors  conclud- 
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od  with  joy  was  their  ship  returning ; 
but  as  they  gazed,  a  second  apparition 
came  in  sight  behind  the  first,  con- 
founding them  in  their  speculations. 
Anson,  silent  as  ever,  a  man  of  few 
words,  turned  his  glass  upon  them, 
find  discovered  that  they  were  two 
boats.  A  thrill  of  despair  went 
through  his  heart.  He  immediate- 
ly concluded  that  the  Centurion 
had  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  that 
it  was  the  remnant  of  the  surviv- 
ors who  were  thus  making  their 
painful  way  back  to  the  island. 
The  silent  man  said  not  a  word  to 
the  eager  and  curious  group  around 
Mm,  but  turned  into  his  tent  and 
faced  this  last  stroke  in  solitude, 
with  such  feelings  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. "There  he  passed  some 
bitter  moments  in  the  full  belief 
that  the  ship  was  lost,  and  that  now 
all  his  views  of  further  distressing 
the  enemy,  and  of  still  signalling 
his  expedition  by  some  important 
exploit,  were  at  an  end."  When, 
however,  the  Commodore,  swallow- 
ing the  anguish  of  disappointment, 
which  for  the  moment  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  emerged  again  into 
the  daylight,  he  found  the  two  boats 
which  had  so  disturbed  him  to  be 
but  Indian  proas  passing  on  some 
indifferent  mission  of  their  own, 
and  went  back  to  work  at  his  ship- 
building, no  doubt  with  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  and  new  vigour  in 
his  courageous  heart. 

Three  weeks,  however,  had  come 
and  gone,  and  the  work  was  so  far 
advanced  that  the  day  of  embarka- 
tion in  the  enlarged  vessel  had  been 
fi  >:ed,  when  one  of  the  men,  casting 
a  careless  eye  upon  the  sea  in  some 
pause  of  his  work  in  the  sultry  after- 
noon, suddenly  saw  the  Centurion 
herself,  and  no  other,  bearing  down 
upon  the  island.  "  The  ship !  the 
slap  !"  shouted  the  discoverer,  set- 
ting off  at  full  speed  down  the  hill, 
wild  with  sudden  joy.  One  voice 
after  another  echoed  the  cry.  A 
nimble  lieutenant  of  marines  catch- 
ing up  the  shout,  flew  with  it  breath- 
less to  the  spot  where  Anson,  at  the 
head  of  his  people,  was  calmly  la- 


bouring at  his  logs.  The  Commo- 
dore threw  down  his  axe  :  "for  the 
first  time,"  says  our  Chaplain,  "  his 
joy  broke  through  the  equable  and 
unvaried  character  which  he  had 
hitherto  preserved."  The  humbler 
workmen  round  following  his  ex- 
ample, flew  helter-skelter  to  the 
beach  "  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,"  scarce 
daring  to  believe  their  eyes.  The 
Centurion,  meanwhile,  had  been 
having  her  own  troubles  for  these, 
three  weeks,  but  was  here  safe  and 
sound  at  last,  making  home,  Eng- 
land, even  Manilla  galleons  and  dis- 
tress of  the  enemy,  still  practicable 
to  all. 

After  such  an  adventure,  it  is  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  nobody  de- 
sired to  linger  in  a  spot  where  danger 
of  so  desperate  a  kind  could  never 
be  completely  guarded  against. 
They  made  all  speed,  accordingly, 
to  get  to  sea ;  and  after  a  voyage  of 
nearly  a  month,  comparatively  with- 
out events,  got  to  the  Chinese 
coast;  and  with  a  satisfaction  which 
it  is  easy  to  realise  after  a  two-years' 
cruise,  interrupted  by  so  many 
moving  incidents,  found  them- 
selves in  "  an  amicable  port  and  a 
civilised  country," — the  port,  to  wit, 
of  Macao,  where  they  found  letters 
and  news  from  home  for  the  first 
time  since  the  commencement  of 
their  voyage,  as  well  as  the  naval 
stores  and  other  necessities  of  which 
they  were  destitute.  Did  our  space 
permit,  the  story  of  Anson's  nego- 
tiations with  the  authorities,  Por- 
tuguese and  Chinese  ;  his  humour- 
ous solemn  assumption  of  state  ; 
the  most  well-looking  of  his  crew 
dressed  up  in  marine  uniform  to 
receive  a  celestial  visitor,  and  all 
the  punctilios  of  a  representative 
of  his  country  set  up  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  impress  the  Chinamen 
not  only  with  the  importance  of 
the  visitor,  but  with  the  superla- 
tive claims  of  his  nation  to  instant 
attention  and  honour — might  amuse 
the  reader.  He  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  get  the  repairs  he 
wanted,  and  various  very  solemn 
interviews  with  the  mandarins,  to 
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whom  lie  gravely  pointed  out  the 
improbability  of  his  men,  however 
patient,  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  while  strong  enough  to 
take  what  they  wanted  ;  and  "  to 
this  the  Commodore  added,  that 
if  by  delay  of  supplying  him  with 
provisions,  his  men  should,  from 
the  impulses  of  hunger,  be  obliged 
to  turn  cannibals,  and  to  prey  upon 
their  own  species,  it  was  easy  to 
be  foreseen  that,  independent  of 
their  friendship  to  their  comrades, 
they  would,  in  point  of  luxury, 
prefer  the  plump  well-fed  Chinese 
to  their  own  emaciated  shipmates ! " 
"  The  first  mandarin  acquiesced 
in  the  justice  of  this  reasoning/7 
adds  the  Chaplain,  with  the  mild 
inward  laugh  which  befits  his 
position.  And  here,  alas!  our  Chap- 
lain leaves  us,  getting  permission 
from  his  Commander,  along  with 
two  or  three  other  travel- worn  of- 
ficers, to  return  home  by  a  ship 
which  was  just  leaving  the  port. 
The  cruise  and  its  dangers  and  ex- 
citements were  over,  as  everybody 
believed  ;  and  the  Centurion,  too, 
as  soon  as  she  had  got  herself 
put  in  sailing  trim,  was  to  follow. 
So  everybody  thought,  and  so  the 
silent  Commodore  let  them  think, 
keeping  a  close  eye  upon  his  stores, 
his  repairs,  everything  necessary 
for  the  long  voyage  before  him,  and 
meanwhile  turning  his  own  plans 
over  in  his  deliberate  self-sufficing 
mind.  It  was  only  when  he  had 
left  the  port,  bound,  a^  the  world 
supposed,  for  Batavia  and  England, 
with  Dutch  letters  on  board  for  the 
Dutch  port,  and  not  a  doubt  of 
his  destination  on  any  mind  either 
aboard  or  ashore,  that  he  called 
his  people  to  him  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  opened  his  mind  to  them. 
That  galleon  !  could  they  go  back 
to  England  without  it,  leaving  the 
Spaniard  to  brag  of  their  failure  1 
Were  they  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves foiled,  and  give  in,  English 
seamennot  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  such  words  1  It  had  well- 
nigh  broken  his  heart  to  give  it 
up  that  time  when  he  thought  the 


Centurion  lost;  and  now  Batavia 
and  the  Dutch  letters  must  take 
their  chance — the  galleon  was  the 
port  to  which  he  was  bound.  The 
sailors,  clustering  round  to  listen, 
answered,  as  sailors  could  not  choose 
but  answer  to  such  a  proposition, 
"  with  three  strenuous  cheers,"  and 
about  went  the  ship,  every  soul  in 
her  walking  on  air.  Hopes,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  everybody 
but  the  Commodore,  sprang  up 
again  in  full  luxuriance ;  "  they 
should  yet  be  repaid  the  price  of 
their  fatigues,  and  should  at  last  re- 
turn home  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy."  All  the  misfortunes 
of  their  former  voyages  seem  to 
have  died  out  of  the  memories  of  the 
men — not  a  doubt  of  their  success 
occurred  to  them.  When  the  Com- 
modore asked  for  mutton,  his  stew- 
ard pathetically  begged  leave  of  his 
honour  to  keep  the  two  sheep  which 
were  left  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  general  of  the  galleons.  This 
time  the  crew,  as  one  man,  felt  con- 
vinced they  could  not  fail. 

Nor  did  they.  The  doomed  gal- 
leon approached  from  among  the 
islands  serenely  unconscious  of 
the  weather-beaten  man-o'-war  that 
waited  for  her.  Even  when  she  per- 
ceived her  enemy  advancing,  with 
short-lived  courage  she  advanced 
upon  him,  trusting  in  her  great- 
er size  and  more  numerous  guns 
and  men.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
peat the  particulars  of  the  usual 
story.  In  about  two  hours'  time 
the  big  Spaniard  struck  her  flag. 
The  Commodore  reappeared,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Chinese,  within 
three  months  of  his  leaving,  in  the 
port  of  Macao,  with  a  prize  half 
as  big  again  as  his  own  ship ;  twice 
his  own  number  of  men  kept  fast, 
with  such  mercifulness  as  was  pos- 
sible, in  the  Centurion's  hold ;  and 
such  masses  of  virgin  silver  and 
heaps  of  shining  pieces-of- eight  as 
the  imagination  refuses  to  reckon, 
making  a  moonlight  splendour  in 
the  old  Centurion's  lockers.  At 
last  he  had  done  the  piece  of  work 
he  had  set  his  heart  on — so  much 
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against  Carthagena,  so  much  to 
fctop  the  Spaniard's  bragging  mouth. 
And  now  our  sailor  had  the  heart 
to  go  home. 

The  total  amount  of  treasure 
taken  altogether  by  the  Centurion 
amounted  to  .£400,000,  "  indepen- 
dent," adds  the  historian,  eager  to 
make  his  hero's  full  merits  clear, 
"of  the  ships  and  merchandise 
which  she  either  burnt  or  destroyed, 
and  which,  by  the  most  reasonable 
estimation,  could  not  amount  to  so 
little  as  .£600,000  more;  so  that 
the  whole  damage  done  the  enemy 
by  our  squadron  did  doubtless  ex- 
ceed a  million  sterling.  To  which 
if  there  be  added  the  great  expense 
of  the  Court  of  Spain  in  fitting  out 
Pizarro,  and  in  paying  the  addition- 
al charges  in  America  incurred  on 
our  account,  together  with  the  loss 
of  one  man-of-war,  the  total  of  all 
these  articles  will  be  a  most  ex- 
orbitant sum,  and  is  the  strongest 
conviction  of  the  utility  of  this 
expedition,  which,  with  all  its  nu- 
merous disadvantages,  did  yet  prove 
so  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  ene- 
my." With  this  utterance  of  calm 
exultation  the  Chaplain  winds  up 
the  extraordinary  tale.  And  sure- 
ly, though  we  may  have  changed 
our  minds  a  little  about  the  Chris- 
tian duty  of  being  thus  "prejudi- 
cial to  the  enemy,"  there  never 
was  a  story  of  wholesale  plunder 
and  destruction  more  splendidly 
relieved  by  those  qualities  which 
are  among  the  highest  possessed  by 
human  nature,  and  which  the  one 
thing  most  fatal  to  humanity,  war, 
has  ever  had  most  share  in  calling 
out — dauntless  courage — steadfast- 
ness beyond  compare — patience, 
devotion,  loyalty — a  dutiful  and 
unhesitating  obedience  in  the  face 
of  every  difficulty — a  noble,  silent, 
magnanimous  reign  of  one  man 
over  his  fellows.  Be  the  object 
what  it  might,  such  a  narrative 
could  not  but  move  the  hearts  of 
men ;  and  the  object,  as  Anson  saw 
it,  was,  by  his  lights,  one  of  the 
purest  principles  of  patriotism — 
to  magnify,  glorify,  and  enrich  his 


country — to  make  the  very  name 
of  her  a  terror  and  power — to  make 
her  feared  by  the  greatness  of  the 
pains  she  could  inflict,  yet  loved 
for  the  unparalleled  mercy  she 
could  extend.  Such  was  his  aim, 
inarticulate,  and  never  put  into 
words;  but  written  in  fire  and 
flame,  in  panic-stricken  and  grateful 
hearts,  along  all  the  shores  of  that 
Southern  Sea.  The  galleon  and  its 
ingots  were  necessities  of  the  work 
— the  garment  of  fact  and  potential 
secondary  impulse  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  human  action,  but  not 
its  pervading  motive,  nor  anything 
but  a  big  shadow  upon  its  simple 
heroic  soul. 

The  fine  climax  of  the  story — 
the  sudden,  silent,  swoop  into  the 
Southern  Seas,  and  stroke  as  of  fate 
upon  the  long-dreamed-of  victim — 
is  told  with  less  picturesque  effect 
than  the  other  part  of  the  voyage. 
We  miss  our  Chaplain's  eye,  which 
was  ever  open  to  those  details 
which  make  up  a  picture.  Time 
does  not  permit  us  to  follow  him 
into  his  more  philosophical  chapters 
— not  even  into  the  story  of  the  gal- 
leon itself,  and  all  the  precautions 
observed  upon  its  yearly  voyage; 
or  his  grave  survey  of  the  effects 
which  might  and  ought  to  have 
followed  had  the  squadron  but 
started  a  little  earlier.  The  only 
other  quotation  we  shall  make  is 
one  interesting  only  as  showing 
what  a  strange  sarcasm  a  hundred 
years  can  make  out  of  words  spoken 
in  the  most  perfect  gravity  and 
good  faith.  The  writer  is  discuss- 
ing the  probable  results  of  his 
Commodore's  generous  treatment  of 
the  Spanish  captives  : — "  Nor  let  it 
be  imagined,"  he  says,  "that  the 
impressions  which  the  Spaniards 
thus  received  to  our  advantage  is 
a  matter  of  small  import ;  for,  not  to 
mention  several  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  already  felt  the  good 
effects  of  these  prepossessions,  the 
Spaniards  are  a  nation  whose  good 
opinion  of  us  is  doubtless  of  more 
consequence  than  that  of  all  the 
world  besides  I "  Strange  whirligig 
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of  time  which  brings  about  so  many 
revenges !  Whatever  the  future  may 
be  which  remains  for  this  extraor- 
dinary nation,  where  is  there  a 
people  in  the  world  whose  good 
opinion  is  of  so  little  importance 
now  1 

Anson  had  the  gratification  of 
bringing  at  once  the  news  and  the 
results  of  his  good  fortune  to  Eng- 
land without  being  forestalled  by 
any  flying  rumour.  In  the  very 
Channel  he  escaped,  without  know- 
ing it,  a  danger  as  great  as  any  of 
those  he  had  more  painfully  sur- 
mounted in  the  Pacific,  having 
sailed  through  the  midst  of  a 
French  fleet  in  a  fog,  which  con- 
cealed him  from  them,  with  all  his 
dollars  on  board.  "Anson  is  re- 
turned with  vast  fortune,"  writes 
Horace  Walpole  in  June  1744. 
"  He  has  brought  the  Acapulco  ship 
into  Portsmouth,  and  its  treasure 
is  computed  at  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds."  The  latter  circum- 
stance, however,  is  a  mistake  : 
Anson  sold  his  galleon  at  Macao, 
and  came  home  in  the  Centurion, 
valiant  old  hulk,  the  only  one 
which  had  survived  the  cruise. 

It  is  very  strange,  after  the  clear 
revelation  of  this  man  which  has 
come  to  us  among  the  waves  and 
seas,  to  find  him  disappear  the  mo- 
ment he  touches  English  ground. 
If  it  is  the  want  of  our  Chaplain, 
whose  office  in  nature  it  was  to 
elucidate  his  silent  Commodore,  or 
if  it  is  that  his  work  was  done,  and 
humanity  had  henceforth  no  need 
of  him,  it  is  hard  to  tell ;  but  the 
fact  is  very  clear  that  he  disap- 
pears forthwith  from  all  knowledge 
of  man.  True,  he  won  a  victory 
over  the  French  three  years  after, 
notable  enough  in  its  way,  and 
was  made  a  peer,  and  has  left 
honourable  Ansons  after  him  to  the 
present  generation.  He  was  even 
promoted  to  be  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  ten  years  later,  in  which 
capacity  Lord  Waldegrave  reports 
of  him,  that "  Lord  Anson,  as  usual, 
said  little;"  though  it  is  found 
"he  had  done  everything  in  his 


power  that  our  fleet  might  be  in 
the  best  condition."  He  held  this 
appointment  for  a  very  short  time, 
but  seems  to  have  been  again  called 
to  office  at  a  later  period.  "  He  was 
in  reality  a  good  sea-officer,"  Lord 
Waldegrave  says,  with  a  certain  fine 
patronage,  "  and  had  gained  a  con- 
siderable victory  over  the  French 
in  the  last  war ;>  (Cape  Horn  and 
Paita  and  the  galleon  evidently  not 
considered  worth  speaking  of  !)  "but 
nature  had  not  endowed  him  with 
those  extraordinary  abilities  which 
had  been  so  liberally  granted  him 
by  the  whole  nation."  Thus  the 
fine  stream  of  story  sinks  into  the 
mud  of  contemporary  gossip  and 
loses  itself,  gleaming  out  now  and 
then,  soiled  with  the  witty  insinua- 
tions of  that  sweet-spoken  age,  in 
Horace  Walpole's  letters.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  great  sailor's  voyage 
is  "  very  silly  and  contradictory," 
Horace  thinks,  jeering  nastily  at 
our  Commodore.  Fortunately  pos- 
terity, in  that  as  in  some  other 
things,  has  not  been  of  Horace's 
opinion.  "  A  real  poem  in  its  kind, 
or  romance  all  fact :  one  of  the 
pleasantest  little  books  in  the 
world's  library  at  this  date/'  says 
Carlyle.  A  book  all  reality,  full  of 
a  straightforward  occupation  with 
its  own  business,  which  is  one  of 
the  highest  evidences  of  truth. 

Thus  arose,  without  preface  or 
exposition,  one  of  the  few  men  of 
the  eighteenth  century  who  had  an 
absolute  and  most  distinct  piece  of 
work  to  perform  in  the  world.  He 
did  it,  "as  usual,  saying  little;" 
and,  having  done  it,  subsided  into 
that  peaceable  obscurity  upon  which 
even  a  peerage  throws  little  light. 
The  modesty  of  his  exit  chimes  in 
with  our  favourite  ideal  of  that 
British  sailor  whom  England  loves. 
There  were  incompetent  admirals 
enough,  as  there  were  incompetent 
generals,  in  his  time.  Anson  alone 
handed  down  out  of  one  century 
into  another,  to  Nelson  and  all 
his  captains,  the  old  glorious  Eng- 
lish tradition  of  empire  over  the 
sea. 
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IT  is  a  ghastly  but  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  battle-field  of  the  Alma 
with  which  Mr  Kinglake  opens  his 
third  volume.  "  The  breadth  of  the 
lands  and  the  seas  which  divided 
this  simple  Grim  Tartary  from  the 
great  seats  of  European  vice,  had 
hitherto  defeated  the  baneful  en- 
ergy of  those  who  came  out  to  prey 
upon  armies  by  selling  strong  drinks, 
and  robbing  the  dead  and  the  wound- 
ed. Armed  and  clothed  as  he  stood 
when,  receiving  his  death-wound,  he 
heard  the  last  of  the  din  of  battle, 
so  now  the  soldier  lay.  Many  had 
been  struck  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  limbs  were  suddenly  stiffened, 
and  this  so  fixedly,  that,  although 
their  bodies  fell  to  the  ground,  their 
hands  and  arms  remained  in  the 
very  posture  they  chanced  to  be  in 
at  the  moment  of  death.  This  was 
observed,  for  the  most  part,  in  in- 
stances of  soldiers  who  had  been  on 
the  point  of  firing  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  struck  dead ;  for, 
where  this  had  happened,  the  man's 
hands  being  thrown  forward  and 
fixed  in  the  attitude  required  for 
levelling  a  firelock,  they  of  course 
stretched  upwards  towards  the  hea- 
vens when  the  body  fell  back  upon 
the  ground.  These  upstretched 
arms  of  dead  men  were  ghastly  in 
the  eyes  of  some  :  others  thought 
they  could  envy  the  soldier  released 
at  last  from  his  toil,  and  encounter- 
ing no  moment  of  interval  between 
hard  fighting  and  death." — (Vol.  iii. 
p.  3.)  There  are  touches  in  this  de- 
scription which  no  one  could  have 
given  who  had  not  gazed  on  that 
still  hillside  when  the  battle,  with 
its  tumult  and  its  pride,  had  swept 

by. 

But  while  the  spectator  could 
mark  the  dismal  sight,  and  whilst 
the  victors  were  busy  tending  the 


wounded,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  presented  by  the  art  of 
war  had  to  be  decided  on  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  confederate  army.  A 
landing  had  been  effected,  a  victory 
had  been  won  ;  but  what  step  was 
next  to  be  taken]  The  Russian 
soldiery  had  disappeared  in  hasty 
retreat  behind  the  rolling  swells  of 
ground  which  lay  towards  Sebasto- 
pol.  Were  the  victors  to  stand  still 
gazing  idly  on  the  empty  field  1 

With  his  blood  yet  fired  by  the 
battle,  and  some  of  his  divisions 
fresh  and  nearly  unscathed,  Lord 
Raglan  was  eager  to  pursue  at  once, 
but  St  Arnaud  declined  to  join. 
The  next  day,  however,  the  great 
question  had  to  be  met.  Its  terms 
were  these  :  On  the  Allied  right 
was  the  sea  ;  two  days'  march  in 
their  front  was  the  north  side  of 
Sebastopol ;  on  their  left  the  great 
road  from  thence  to  Simferopol ; 
and  beyond  it,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  the  deep  har- 
bours of  Balaklava  and  Kamiesh. 

Three  courses  lay  before  them. 
1.  To  advance  straight  to  their  front 
and  storm  the  intrenchments  which 
defended  the  north  side  of  Sebasto- 
pol. 2.  To  abandon  the  enterprise 
should  these  works  be  deemed  too 
strong.  Or,  3.  To  secure  a  good 
harbour,  and,  basing  themselves  on 
it,  to  undertake  an  attack  on  the 
south  side  of  Sebastopol,  by  aban- 
doning their  base  on  the  west  coast, 
and  marching  to  the  south-east 
across  the  country,  by  the  Macken- 
zie Heights  and  the  plain  of 
Tchernaya,  to  the  harbour  of  Bala- 
klava. 

The  first  official  record  of  opinion 
on  this  point  is  contained  in  an 
admirably-written  memorandum  by 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  English  army.  It  is  dated 
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on  the  21st  September,  and  submits 
that, 

"  Unless  some  impeding  circumstan- 
ces occur,  which  cannot  now  be  fore- 
seen, the  combined  armies  should  at 
once  move  round  to  the  south  side  of 
Sebastopol,  instead  of  attacking  Fort 
Constantine  "  (by  this  the  Star  Fort  on 
the  north  side  is  meant),  "by  which 
the  following  advantages  may  be  antici- 
pated :  (1.)  That  instead  of  attacking  a 
position  naturally  strong  and  of  limited 
extent,  to  which  a  powerful  support  will 
be  given  by  Fort  Constantine,  which  is  a 
permanent  fortification,  though  by  no 
means  formidable  if  insulated,  the  enemy 
would  have  to  defend  a  very  extensive  line, 
divided  by  valleys,  and,  from  every  in- 
formation, very  imperfectly,  if  at  all, 
intrenched,  and  which  would  probably 
be  forced  rapidly.  (2.)  As  the  advance 
is  from  the  north,  our  attack  will  rather 
be  expected  on  that  side,  and  not  on  the 
south  : " 

and  proceeds  with  additional  and 
cogent  reasons  for  the  same  course. 

This  memorandum  was  drawn 
up  by  Sir  J.  Burgoyue  at  Lord 
Raglan's  request,  and  submitted  by 
that  officer  in  person  to  St  Arnaud. 

From  the  singular  and  almost 
morbid  dislike  to  discussion  upon 
any  subject  which  Lord  Raglan 
had,  and  from  the  care  with  which 
he  avoided  in  any  official  document, 
and  even  in  his  private  letters,  re- 
cording his  opinion  upon  any  point, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain with  certainty  the  views  which 
he  actually  held  at  the  different 
crises  of  the  campaign. 

There  were  two  men,  however, 
who  were  both,  alike  from  their 
official  position  and  Lord  Raglan's 
appreciation  of  their  characters,  in 
his  confidence.  The  one  was  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  second  in  command 
of  the  Black  Sea  fleet ;  the  other, 
Sir  R.  Airey,  Quartermaster-General 
of  the  army  in  the  field.  The  latter 
is  alive,  and  his  testimony  is  that 
of  an  eyewitness  and  a  living  man. 
The  former  is  dead,  but  there  exists 
a  memorandum  of  a  conversation 
held  with  him,  upon  the  16th  Feb- 


ruary 1856,  by  Mr  George  Loch. 
This  document  contains  the  views 
of  both  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  E. 
Lyons  on  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  campaign.  It 
was  read  over  and  approved  by  Sir 
Edmund  at  the  time,  and  was  after- 
wards seen  and  corroborated  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  upon  a  point 
which  could  scarcely  have  been 
known  to  any  one  but  himself,  and 
was  of  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
nature. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
any  evidence  better  authenticated 
than  this  ;  and  accordingly,  upon  it 
Mr  Kinglake  has  founded  in  great 
measure  his  view  of  Lord  Raglan's 
opinions  on  the  points  of  which  it 
treats.  Of  course,  in  a  conversa- 
tion such  as  that  recorded  eighteen 
months  after  the  events  took  place, 
anything  like  great  accuracy  in 
precise  dates  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, though  upon  broad  facts, 
such  as  statements  of  opinions,  its 
evidence  would  hold  as  decisive. 

Now  in  this  document  it  is  clearly 
recorded  that  Lord  Raglan  at  the 
time  expressed  his  opinion  to  Sir  E. 
Lyons  that  an  attack  should  have 
been  made  on  the  north  side  of  Sebas- 
topol immediately  after  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
St  Arnaud  "  at  once  to  advance  on 
the  Belbec,  cross  that  river,  and 
then  assault  the  forts,"  *  but  that 
the  French  Commander  declined, 
urging,  first,  that  his  men  were 
tired,  and,  subsequently,  the  strength 
of  an  earthwork  thrown  up  by  the 
Russians  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Belbec.  Discouraged  at  this  view 
of  St  Arnaud's,  and  fearing  for 
the  progress  of  the  expedition, 
Lord  Raglan  seems  to  have  gladly 
accepted,  as  an  alternative  plan, 
that  submitted  by  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  ; 
and  he  did  this  the  more  readily 
that,  as  he  himself  says,  he  had 
"  always  been  disposed  to  consider 
that  Sebastopol  should  be  attacked 
on  the  south  side/' — (Lord  Raglan 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  28th 


*  Mr  Loch's  Memorandum. — Kinglake,  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 
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Sept.  1854.  Vol.  iii.  p.  72.)*  Ulti- 
mately it  would  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  that,  as  soon  as  the  wound- 
ed were  embarked,  the  whole  army 
was  to  advance  direct  to  the  Belbec; 
if,  when  there,  the  works  in  their 
j'ront  were  found  too  formidable, 
then  the  flank  march  to  Balaklava 
und  an  attack  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town  was  to  be  undertaken. 
Thus  the  progress  of  the  invasion  in 
any  event  was  sure. 

On  the  21st  the  French  embark- 
ed their  wounded,  and  were  ready 
to  move  on  the  22d.  But  the 
English  had  far  more  wounded, 
and  a  much  greater  distance  to 
transport  them.  They  had  not 
finished  their  task  till  the  evening 
of  the  22d.  On  the  23d,  then,  the 
onward  march  began.  But  those 
days  of  rest  were  big  with  the  fate 
of  thousands.  With  truth  has  Mr 
Kinglake  said,  "  The  victory  of  the 
20th  September  gave  Sebastopol 
to  the  Allies  on  condition  that  they 
would  lay  instan  t  hands  on  the  prize. ' ' 
While  they  tended  their  wounded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alma  the 
golden  opportunity  slipped  away 
never  to  return,  and  the  bones  of 
an  English  army  now  whiten  the 
plains  of  the  Chersonese,  f  Had 
Napoleon  halted  two  days  after 
the  14th  October  1806,  Jena  would 
have  been  a  common  battle  ! 

On  the  23d  the  Allies  slept  by 
the  stream  of  the  Katcha,  with  the 


English  light  horse  in  advance  on 
the  Upper  Belbec.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  the  united  host 
crested  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
which  lay  between  them  and  the 
Belbec,  and  looked  down  with 
eager  gaze  on  the  fair  city  they  had 
come  so  far  to  win. 

But  instead  of  moving  direct  on 
the  river  in  their  front,  they  ob- 
liqued a  little  to  their  left,  and  de- 
scended into  the  smiling  vale  of 
the  Belbec  some  way  up  from  its 
mouth.  An  earthen  battery  thrown 
up  in  the  left  front  of  the  Star 
Fort,  which  commanded,  with  three 
guns,  at  a  range  of  nearly  two 
miles,  the  mouth  of  that  stream, 
caused  great  dread  to  fall  upon  the 
French,  and  led  to  this  deflection. 

And  now  the  decisive  moment 
had  come.  A  great  and  instant 
decision  must  be  made.  There 
was  no  good  harbour  on  this  north- 
western coast,  where  a  base  of  ope- 
rations could  be  established  from 
whence  to  undertake  regular  siege 
operations.  On  the  morrow  the 
works  in  the  Allied  front — the  north 
side  of  Sebastopol — must  be  storm- 
ed, or  the  flank  march  to  seek  a 
new  base  on  the  southern  coast 
must  be  undertaken. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  fared  in 
the  Russian  camp  and  city.  The 
admirable  work  of  Todleben  en- 
ables us  day  by  day  to  follow  what 
was  passing  within  the  opposing 


*  This  passage  has  frequently  been  quoted  as  proving  that  Lord  Raglan  never 
%\7ished  to  attack  the  north  side ;  but  this  inference  is  untenable.  What  it  proves 
is,  that  Lord  Raglan  originally  wished  to  land  on  the  south  coast  and  attack  from 
thence ;  and  that  when  circumstances  rendered  the  north  side  unassailable  to  him, 
he  willingly  reverted  to  his  original  military  opinion.  But,  having  landed  on  the 
western  coast  and  won  a  great  victory  there,  he  was  too  good  a  soldier  willingly  to 
throw  away  its  two  great  fruits — viz.  :  1.  The  power  of  carrying  the  north  side 
by  a  short  and  vigorous  attack ;  and,  2.  The  power  which  his  position  on  that  side 
gave  him  of  seizing  the  great  Russian  line  of  communications  :  for  when  the  Allies 
descended  the  Mackenzie  Heights,  the  power  of  investing  Sebastopol — won  by  the 
battle  of  the  Alma — passed  like  a  vision  from  their  grasp. 

•f  The  blame  of  this  delay  must,  we  think  (and  here  we  differ  from  Mr  Kinglake), 
be  equally  shared  between  the  French  and  the  English  commanders;  for  if  St  Arnaud 
refused  to  move  on  the  20th  and  21st  September,  it  was  Lord  Raglan  who  did  so  on 
the  22d,  when  the  French  wished  to  advance.  True,  the  French  had,  and  he  had 
not,  completed  the  embarkation  of  the  wounded,  but  that  was  no  adequate  excuse 
in  opposition  to  the  great  advantages  of  an  immediate  move  to  the  front.  Had  the 
light  division,  which  had  suffered  most,  been  left  to  complete  this  duty,  it  would 
have  run  no  risk  with  the  marines  in  support,  and  the  fleet  to  retreat  to. 
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lines.  With  Kussian  talent,  but 
with  German  accuracy,  he  has,  from 
a  Muscovite  point  of  view,  traced 
the  great  story  of  the  defence.  On 
the  night  of  the  20th  the  retreating 
army  of  Mentschikoff  slept  on  the 
banks  of  the  Katcha,  but  its  com- 
mander pushed  on  to  Sebastopol. 
On  the  21st  he  had  intended  to 
take  up  a  flanking  position  between 
the  Upper  Belbec  and  the  Mac- 
kenzie Heights,  where  he  might 
at  once  have  secured  the  road  to 
Simferopol,  his  only  line  of  retreat, 
and  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
Allies  operating  against  the  north 
side  of  Sebastopol.  But  the  report 
of  his  Engineer  that  no  position 
strong  enough  to  be  held  with 
hopes  of  success  by  a  defeated 
army  could  there  be  found,  caused 
this  plan  to  be  abandoned.  All 
hope  of  defending  the  north  side 
with  the  army  was  given  up  ;  and 
on  the  21st,  the  disorganised  but 
not  dismayed  host  fell  back  to  the 
north  side,  was  ferried  over  the 
roadstead,  passed  through  the  town, 
and  encamped  on  the  high  grounds 
beyond.  On  the  22d,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Vice-Admiral 
Korniloff,  who  wished  to  sally 
forth,  and,  with  the  whole  Rus- 
sian fleet,  assail  that  of  the  French 
and  English,  it  was  decided  by 
the  Russian  Commander  finally  to 
abandon  any  attempt  to  contend 
with  the  Allies  on  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea  ;  to  sink  five  line- 
of- battle  ships  and  two  frigates 
across  the  entrance  of  the  road- 
stead of  Sebastopol,  so  as  to  block 
the  way  to  the  Allied  fleets ;  and  to 
devote  the  whole  power  of  the 
navy,  not  to  the  sea,  but  to  the 
land — not  to  assail  the  hostile 
squadrons,  but  to  defend  the 
threatened  town.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  the  ships  were 
sunk.  The  way  into  the  harbour 
was  blocked  to  the  Allies,  and  the 
strength  of  the  18,000  sailors  who 
manned  the  Black  -Sea  fleet  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  land  de- 
fences of  the  town.  It  was  a 
great  resolution,  and  the  credit  of 


it  belongs  to  Prince  Mentschikoff 
alone. 

Another  resolution  was  at  the 
same  time  taken  by  the  Prince,  of 
vast  moment  to  the  future  of  the 
war.  He  determined  to  intrust 
the  defence  of  the  town  and  its 
dependency  of  the  north  side  en- 
tirely to  its  ordinary  garrison,  8000 
strong,  together  with  the  18,500 
seamen  of  the  fleet,  and  2600  ma- 
rines— in  all,  nearly  30,000  armed 
men  ;  and  to  inarch  with  the 
whole  field -army  on  the  night 
of  the  24th  over  the  valley  of 
the  Tchernaya,  up  the  Mackenzie 
Heights,  on  to  the  Simferopol 
road,  where  he  would  recover  his 
communications  with  the  interior 
of  Russia,  regain  10,000  men  has- 
tening to  his  aid  from  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  Crimea,  and  ultimate- 
ly secure  the  large  reinforcements 
on  the  march  from  the  Danube. 
From  thence  he  would  hang  on  the 
flank  of  the  Allies,  and  prevent 
them  assaulting  the  north  front  by 
the  fear  of  an  immediate  attack  in 
flank  or  rear. 

He  left  in  command  of  the  north 
side  of  Sebastopol,  where  the  at- 
tack was  expected,  Admiral  Korni- 
loff, with  a  force,  principally  com- 
posed of  sailors  landed  from  the 
fleet  and  the  sunken  ships,  of 
11,000  men.  Admiral  Nachimoff 
arid  General  Moller  commanded 
respectively  the  sea  and  land  troops 
who  occupied  the  southern  or  un- 
threatened  side.  These  forces  were 
all  in  position  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th,  when  the  Allies  were 
bivouacking  on  the  Belbec  and 
Mentschikoff  was  departing  with 
the  field-army. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  on  the  22d 
— a  day  on  which  the  Allies,  by  a 
vigorous  advance,  might  with  ease 
have  appeared  before  the  north 
side — the  Russian  army  had  in  de- 
spair abandoned  that  position  as  un- 
tenable, while  the  sailors,  who  were 
ultimately  thrown  in  for  its  defence, 
had  not  yet  disembarked  from  the 
fleet.  So  great  but  so  fleeting  was 
the  opportunity  which  fortune 
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threw  down  on  their  path  !  And 
so  it  will  ever  be  in  war — swiftness 
is  its  great  characteristic — the  op- 
portunity of  to-day  never  recurs 
with  the  morrow. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  en- 
gineering defences  were,  on  the 
24th  September,  of  that  north 
side,  before  which  55,000  victori- 
ous French  and  English  lay,  be- 
hind which  11,000  Russian  sailors 
stood,  and  from  which  the  defeated 
Russian  field-army,  30,000  strong, 
was  hastening  away. 

The  north  side  of  Sebastopol  is 
a  triangular  peninsula,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  sea,  on  the  south 
by  the  roadstead  of  Sebastopol,  and 
covered  on  the  eastern  or  land 
side  by  the  Belbec  river.  Its  in- 
terior consists  of  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, which  slopes  gradually  up- 
wards towards  the  banks  of  the 
Belbec.  Beneath  its  southern  and 
south-western  edge,  on  the  margin 
of  the  roadstead,  lay  the  sea-forts 
of  Constantine  and  Michael,  and 
several  large  barracks  and  maga- 
zines. To  prevent  their  being  cap- 
tured by  an  attack  in  rear,  the  Star 
Fort,  a  regular,  but  weak  and  di- 
lapidated, octagonal  work,  had  been 
constructed  on  the  summit  of  the 
plateau  overhanging  them.  As  this 
plateau  sloped  upwards  towards 
the  Belbec,  it  was  commanded 
from  the  higher  ground  there, 
and  this  was  the  direction  where 
the  Allies  now  lay  over  against  it. 
An  attempt  to  defilade  it  by  rais- 
ing the  rampart  had  failed,  from 
the  mass  of  fresh  earth  heaped  up 
having  broken  down  by  its  weight 
the  weak  scarp  which  support- 
ed it,  and  cast  it  down  into  the 
ditch — the  defence  itself  had  made 
a  breach  for  the  assailants !  All 
the  efforts  of  Todleben,  the  gifted 
engineer  intrusted  with  its  care, 
were  directed,  by  throwing  up 
.slight  auxiliary  works  on  its  flanks, 
to  lap  with  fire  the  approaches 
not  raked  by  the  guns  of  the  fort, 
and  especially  two  ravines  which 
lead  up  to  it  from  the  side  of  the 
Belbec.  Two  batteries  were,  more- 


over, cast  up  to  the  north-west  of 
the  fort,  to  play  upon  the  sea  ;  and 
two  or  three  guns  from  the  shoulder 
of  one  of  these  commanded  at  a 
distant  range  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  This  work  it  was  which 
exercised  such  a  force  on  the  ima- 
gination of  the  French.  By  the 
morning  of  the  25th  there  were  alto- 
gether twenty-nine  guns  mounted, 
the  fire  of  which  could  be  brought 
to  bear  from  the  works  on  the  ad- 
vancing columns  of  the  assailants. 
The  front  exposed  to  attack  was 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  the 
defenders,  as  we  have  seen,  mus- 
tered about  11,000.  The  right  of 
the  position  would  receive  aid  from 
the  fire  of  the  Russian  ships  in  the 
roadstead,  which  would  also  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  defenders. 

To  attack  this  position  the  Allies 
had  one  immense  advantage, — they 
could  assail  it  at  once  on  two  out 
of  its  three  sides.  Whilst  the  land 
armies,  55,000  strong,  assailed  the 
plateau  from  the  banks  of  the  Belbec, 
the  fleet  could  throw  a  pitching  fire 
of  shells  on  to  its  whole  sea-front, 
and  engage  directly  Fort  Constan- 
tine and  the  two  new  earth-batter- 
ies. The  trenches  which  flanked 
the  Star  Fort  on  the  Russian  left 
were,  moreover,  liable  to  be  taken 
in  reverse  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet ; 
and  two  ravines  winding  up  to  the 
front  of  the  Star  Fort  from  the 
river  gave  cover  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  stormers. 

Such  was  the  question  which  the 
Allies  had  to  decide  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  September,  but  such 
was  not  the  aspect  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  them ;  for  if  they  did  not 
know  that  the  whole  power  of  the 
fleet,  on  the  one  hand,  was  directed 
to  aid  the  land  defence,  they  were 
equally  ignorant,  on  the  other, 
that  the  field-army  had  withdrawn 
from  the  struggle.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, we  know  that  Sir  E.  Lyons — and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Lord  Raglan  also — was  confident  in 
the  result  of  an  attack,  and  eager  to 
attempt  it.  Todleben,  the  engineer 
who  directed  the  defence,  has  re- 
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corded  his  opinion  that  an  attack 
must  have  been  successful ;  and 
Korniloff,  the  admiral  who  com- 
manded the  defenders,  said,  on 
repairing  to  his  post,  to  Captain 
Gendre  of  his  staff:  "From  the 
north  side  there  is  no  retreat.  All 
of  us  who  are  there  will  also  find 
our  graves.  Death  does  not  terrify 
me.  Only  one  thing  makes  me  un- 
easy :  if  wounded,  one  cannot  de- 
fend one's  self;  and  to  be  taken 
prisoner ! "  So  absolute  was  his  hope- 
lessness that  he  sent  all  his  staff, 
except  one,  to  the  south  side,  that 
they  might  not  share  his  fate.* 

It  has  been  urged  with  great 
ability  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  that 
to  incur  any  serious  loss  in  attack- 
ing the  north  side  would  have  been 
unjustifiable,  because,  if  won,  it 
would  have  led  to  no  useful  result, 
inasmuch  as  its  capture  would  not 
have  caused  the  fall  of  the  south 
side,  where  were  all  the  resources 
of  the  place;  and  that  the  result 
proved  this, — because  after  the  fall 
of  the  south  side  the  Allies  held 
peaceable  possession  of  it,  and  de- 
stroyed the  docks,  though  the  north 
side  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Russians.f 

But  a  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  leads,  we  think,  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  1.  The  capture  of 
the  south  side  actually  necessitat- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  Russians  the 
instant  sinking  of  their  whole  re- 
maining fleet.  2.  The  south  side 
gently  sank  down  to  the  water's 
edge  from  the  line  of  the  outer  de- 
fences, and  thus  all  the  public  esta- 
blishments, which  were  low  down, 
lay  quite  exposed  to  a  distant  but 


effectual  fire  from  the  north.*  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Allies 
after  its  fall  made  no  attempt  to 
occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
permanently,  but  merely  held  it 
militarily,  as  they  would  have  done 
trenches  or  any  other  work  under ' 
an  enemy's  fire.  They  blew  up 
the  docks  without  loss,  as  they 
might  have  run  mines  from  the 
trenches  without  loss.  The  truth 
is,  the  Russians  had  no  inducement 
to  waste  ammunition  in  firing 
heavily  upon  the  tenantless  ruins 
of  an  abandoned  town.  3.  After 
the  capture  of  the  north  side,  the 
Allies  could  at  once  have  occupied 
the  Mackenzie  Heights  and  great 
Russian  line  of  communications, 
and  thus,  had  the  movement  taken 
place  before  Mentschikoff's  flank 
march,  have  cut  off  the  army  within 
from  all  succour  from  without — if 
after  that  event,  have  secured  the 
isolation  and  blockade  of  the  garri- 
son ;  for  the  Woronzoff  road,  which 
leads  through  an  impracticable 
country  along  the  south  coast,  in 
many  parts  open  to  the  fire  of  the 
fleet,  is  useless  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication. § 

The  momentous  interview  which 
took  place  between  the  Allied  Com- 
manders on  the  evening  of  the  24th, 
was  much  influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  French  Marshal.  As  Lord 
Raglan  remarked  at  the  time,  St 
Arnaud  was  dying.  His  bodily 
frame,  long  racked  at  intervals  with 
the  most  agonising  pains,  was  worn 
out, — the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him ;  and  though  the  keen  spirit 
still  wrestled  with  the  last  enemy, 
its  vital  energy  was  gone.  Under 


*  Kinglake,  vol.  iii.  p.  186. 

+  See  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  very  able  letter  of  the  4th  August  1868,  published  in 
the  'Times.' 

£  The  writer  was  frequently  under  the  fire  of  the  Kussian  artillery  when  in  the 
south  side  after  the  fall  of  the  place,  and  can  speak  decisively  on  this  point  Of 
course  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  land  the  heavy  guns  from  the  fleet  in  order 
to  reach,  and  search  out,  the  south  side  and  the  ships,  but  with,  the  mouth  of  the 
Katcha  now  in  our  power,  this  could  easily  have  been  done. 

§  The  writer  is  well  aware  that  another  road  leads  down  from  the  Aitodar  Pass 
upon  Tchorgoun  ;  but  having  frequently  ridden  over  it,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  practically  useless  as  a  military  line  of  communication  in  the  presence 
of  a  strong  force  in  possession  of  the  Mackenzie  ridge. 
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these  circumstances  we  cannot  won- 
der that  the  proposal  instantly  to 
issault — when  the  great  risk  and 
certain  loss  of  that  assault  must 
chiefly  have  fallen  on  the  French — 
was  negatived  by  him  ;  and  the 
alternative  of  making  a  flank  march 
to  secure  a  sure  base  of  operations 
on  the  southern  coast,  and  thence 
to  act  against  the  south  side  of 
Sebastopol,  adopted.  Though  Mr 
Kinglake  does  not  say  so,  we  be- 
lieve some  of  the  French  staff 
wished  this  movement  to  be  made 
by  the  shorter  turn  of  the  Inker- 
mann  road,  which,  descending  from 
the  Allied  left,  crossed  the  Tcher- 
naya  at  its  mouth,  and  ascended 
the  plateau  where  the  battle  of  In-  • 
kermann  was  subsequently  fought. 
But  the  result  of  a  reconnaissance 
executed  by  Lord  Cardigan  that 
forenoon,  had  shown  that  this  road 
was  carefully  guarded,  and  was, 
moreover,  under  the  fire  of  the 
shipping  at  the  head  of  the  road- 
stead. This  proposal  was  nega- 
tived, and  Sir  John  Burgoyne's 
plan  of  a  flank  movement  to  the 
Simferopol  road,  and  descent  by  it 
down  the  Mackenzie  Heights  to 
the  plain  of  the  Tchernaya  and 
Balaklava,  adopted  and  fixed  for 
the  morrow. 

From  the  position  of  the  armies 
it  was  the  English  who  were  to  lead 
and  Lord  Raglan  to  arrange  the 
march ; — and  here  it  may  be  well 
to  remark  that,  in  criticising  his 
arrangements,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  danger  actually 
came  to  threaten  from  exactly  the 
opposite  quarter  from  that  which  he 
anticipated.  He  believed  the  Rus- 
sian army  to  be  in  Sebastopol,  and, 
consequently,  that  his  right  flank 
was  the  point  of  danger.  In  reality, 
by  the  morning  of  the  25th  it  had 
passed  across  his  front,  and  it  was 
on  his  left  that  the  thunder-cloud 
lay.  Looking  at  it  from  his  point 
of  view,  the  great  object  was  to 
gain  the  spot  where  the  Simferopol 
road  crosses  the  Mackenzie  Heights 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  So 
far  his  right  flank  was  in  no 


danger,  being  protected  from  any 
counter-stroke  of  the  Russian  army 
on  the  plateau  above  Sebastopol  by 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Tchernaya  and 
the  line  of  the  Mackenzie  Heights. 
This  point  won,  his  front  also  was 
secure.  The  fatal  strength  of  that 
position  we  had  since  too  much 
reason  to  know.  From  this,  the 
first  step  in  the  movement,  the  next 
object  was  to  gain,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  bridge  over  the  Tchernaya 
lying  at  the  foot  of  those  heights, 
and  the  Fedioukine  ridge  beyond  : 
this  opened  the  entrance  to  the 
plain  of  Balaklava,  and  up  so  far 
no  opportunity  was  given  for  a  flank 
attack  from  a  Russian  army  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Chersonese.  Be- 
yond this  the  risk  seemed  great,  for 
the  march  on  Balaklava  must  be 
conducted  through  the  open  plain 
lying  beneath  the  overhanging  posi- 
tion where  Mentschikoff  was  likely 
to  be  in  force,  and  where  Balaklava, 
in  the  enemy's  hands,  lay  in  front. 
From  this  it  follows  that  speed  was 
the  great  object  to  the  Mackenzie 
Heights  and  the  Traktir  Bridge — 
but  from  thence  care,  and  readiness 
for  action  at  any  moment. 

Now  it  chanced  that  this  sup- 
posed position  of  affairs  was  exactly 
inverted  during  the  night  of  the 
24th  September.  Mentschikoff 
inarching  from  Sebastopol  descend- 
ed the  steep  sides  of  the  Cherso- 
nese, crossed  the  Tchernaya  at 
Traktir  Bridge,  and,  ascending  the 
Mackenzie  Heights  by  the  Simfer- 
opol road,  passed  over  them  into 
the  valley  of  the  Belbec  beyond, 
where  he  halted  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  25th.  From  this  position  he 
thus  came  to  threaten,  not  the  right, 
but  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies;  and 
the  point  of  danger  thus  really 
became  to  them  the  advance  to  the 
Mackenzie  Heights,  where  they 
thought  themselves  comparatively 
secure  from  serious  attack  —  not 
that  over  the  Balaklava  plain,  where 
they  imagined  the  chief  danger  lay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the 
flank  march  began.  Lord  Lucan, 
with  the  cavalry  division  and  Law- 
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rence's  battalion  of  Rifles,  was  to 
move  straight  across  the  tangled 
woodland  country  which  lay  towards 
the  Simferopol  road,  and  was  to 
endeavour  to  strike  it  at  Mackenzie's 
Farm,  at  the  point  where  it  passes 
over  the  Mackenzie  Heights  and 
begins  to  descend  to  the  Tchernaya. 
A  narrow  lane  was  believed  to  lead 
thither,  and  the  division  was  to  make 
use  of  it  if  possible.  It  was  to 
halt  at  Mackenzie's  Farm,  watching 
but  not  occupying  the  Simferopol 
road,  and  reporting  whether  it  was 
free.  Lord  Raglan,  after  making  a 
reconnaissance  in  person  towards 
the  head  of  the  roadstead,  intended 
to  follow  Lord  Lucan.  The  infan- 
try divisions  were  to  come  next,  as 
best  they  could,  through  the  forest, 
marching  by  the  compass.  Cath- 
cart's  division  was  left  behind  on 
the  Belbec  to  embark  the  sick  and 
keep  up  the  communications  with 
the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Katcha. 
The  French  were  to  move  up  as 
soon  as  the  advance  of  the  English 
left  the  road  clear.  Now  it  chanced 
that  Lord  Lucan,  getting  entangled 
in  a  byroad,  lost  his  way  and  wan- 
dered through  the  brushwood  to 
his  right,  so  that  Lord  Raglan, 
falling  with  his  escort  into  the  ap- 
pointed path  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  reconnaissance,  and  join- 
ing there  Maude's  troop  of  horse- 
artillery,  and  the  field  -  batteries 
of  two  infantry  divisions,  became, 
without  knowing  it,  the  advanced- 
guard  of  his  own  army ;  and  actu- 
ally debouched  by  this  forest-path 
upon  the  Simferopol  road  at 
Mackenzie's  Farm  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  last  of  the 
Russian  rear-guard  were  filing  by. 
He  was  thus  for  some  moments, 
until  Lucan's  horsemen  were  found 
and  brought  up,  exposed  to  consider- 
able personal  danger.  Tlie  slight 
skirmish  which  ensued  between  the 
Greys  and  some  foot-Cossacks  was 
the  only  blood  spilled  in  this  memor- 
able movement.  The  road  down 
the  Mackenzie  Heights  now  lying 
open,  and  the  movement  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Russians  in  re- 


treat in  the  direction  of  Baktchi- 
Serai  being  ascertained,  the  troops 
descended  the  heights,  advanced  to 
Traktir  Bridge,  and  rested  for  the 
night  on  the  banks  of  the  Tcher- 
naya, the  light  division  holding  the 
Fedioukine  ridge  beyond.  The 
French,  following  on  the  track  of 
the  English,  but  delayed  by  their 
necessarily  late  start,  slept  on  the 
summit  of  the  Mackenzie  Heights. 
Cathcart's  division  lay  alone  by  the 
distant  stream  of  the  Belbec. 

The  peril  to  which  the  Allies 
were  exposed  during  this  day's 
march,  had  Mentschikoff  kept  his 
army  well  in  hand  on  the  banks  of 
the  Belbec,  and  himself  properly 
informed  (as  with  his  numerous 
Cossack  horsemen  there  was  no 
excuse  for  his  not  doing)  as  to  their 
movements,  is  thus  admirably  put 
by  Mr  Kinglake  : — 

"The  orders  which  the  Prince  might 
have  issued,  after  making  this  discovery" 
(that  of  the  flank  movement  of  the  Al- 
lies), "would  have  enabled  him  to  stay 
the  march  of  his  army  towards  Baktc.hi 
Serai,  to  face  it  about,  and  to  dispose  it 
in  such  way  as  he  might  think  fit  in  the 
woodland  and  broken  ground  lying  east 
of  the  paths  by  which  the  Allies  had  to 
cross  the  mountain.  He  then  would'have 
had  at  his  back  the  country  traversed 
by  the  great  road  to  Baktchi  Serai,  and 
opening  to  him  his  communications 
with  the  interior  of  Russia ;  whilst, 
before  him,  he  would  have  seen  the 
Allies  moving  painfully  across  his  front 
in  all  the  helplessness  of  an  army 
broken  up  into  a  trailing  column,  with 
a  depth  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  day's 
march  from  the  rear  to  the  van,  and  a 
front  so  narrow  as  to  consist  of  one  gun 
and  one  horseman— and  all  this  defiling 
through  forest  or  steep  mountain-paths. 
Some  of  these  roads,  too,  and  especially 
the  mountain-road  descending  from  the 
Mackenzie  Heights  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tchernaya,  there  would  have  been  time 
to  break  up  or  obstruct.  To  add  to  his 
advantages,  the  Russian  army  would 
have  had  abundant  water  in  its  immedi- 
ate rear,  whilst  the  Allies,  after  draining 
the  last  turbid  cupful  from  Mackenzie's 
Farm,  would  have  been  condemned  to 
bear  the  torment  of  thirst,  with  a  lia- 
bility to  have  their  sufferings  aggravated 
indefinitely  by  the  detention,  and  the 
labour  which  the  necessity  of  having  to 
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combat,  or  prepare  for  combat,  could 
i.ot  fail  to  occasion. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  rightly  said  that  any 
inferiority  in  point  of  numbers,  or  any 
depression  occasioned  by  late  defeat, 
v.n fitted  Prince  MentschikofFs  army  for 
operations  against  the  uncovered  flank  of 
a  lengthened  string  of  soldiery  and  wag- 
gons pursuing  its  difficult  way  through 
woodland  or  mountain-roads ;  for  during 
at  least  some  hours  the  bare  numbers  of 
fii  army  thus  caught  in  the  process  of 
journeying,  with  a  day's  march  between 
van  and  rear,  would  have  no  more  serv- 
ed to  repress  an  enemy  assailing  its  un- 
covered flank,  than  the  length,  the  mere 
length,  of  a  far-stretching  thread  can 
avail  it  against  a  knife 

"  Such  was  the  occasion  which  fortune 
etood  proffering  to  Prince  Mentschikoff 
from  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  forenoon  of  the  following 
day.  But  in  vain  ;  for  on  the  25th  he 
Lad  not  only  suffered  himself  to  remain 
in  sheer  ignorance  of  the  movements  of  an 
army  of  between  50,000  and  60, 000  men, 
which  had  bivouacked  at  a  distance  of  half 
tin  hour's  ride  from  his  quarters,  but  was 
even  so  content  with  his  state  in  this  re- 
spect that  he  avowedly  postponed  to  the 
morrow  the  business  of  seeking  this  pre- 
cious knowledge." — (Vol.  iii.  p.  163-65.) 

The  morning  of  the  26th  saw 
the  Allies  in  motion.  The  Eng- 
lish moved  straight  across  the 
plain  of  the  Tchernaya  on  the 
harbour  of  Balaklava,  and  occupied 
it  after  a  mere  semblance  of  resist- 
ance from  a  few  Greek  militia 
^ho  had  taken  post  in  the  ruined 
castle.  As  Lord  Raglan  drew  up 
his  horse  at  the  head  of  the  nar- 
row inlet,  a  small  vessel  bearing 
the  English  flag  came  gliding  in 
between  the  enfolding  hills.  The 
English  land  and  sea  forces  had 
once  more  met — the  danger  of  the 
ilank  march  was  past  —  a  secure 
base  of  operations  on  the  south 
c.oast  was  secured.  That  night  the 
French  army,  having  descended 
j'rom  the  Mackenzie  Heights,  en- 
camped on  the  Tchernaya. 

The  same  day  (26th  Sept.)  Oath- 
cart,  having  embarked  the  sick  and 
sent  on  all  the  baggage  -  trains, 
broke  up  from  the  Belbec,  and, 
passing  over  the  Mackenzie 
Heights  unmolested,  descended 


also  to  the  Tchernaya.  Thus  the 
last  hold  which  the  Allies  retained 
on  this  the  most  important  strate- 
gical point  for  the  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol  was  relaxed,  and  the  greatest 
fruit  of  the  victory  on  the  Alma 
resigned.  With  the  Mackenzie 
Heights  was  abandoned  —  1.  The 
power  of  investing  Sebastopol;  2. 
The  power  of  operating  against  the 
Russian  line  of  communications;  3. 
The  power  of  bringing  the  Russian 
field-army  to  an  engagement.  The 
moment  the  Russian  Commander 
re-occupied  the  abandoned  heights 
he  secured  at  once  his  communica- 
tions with  the  interior  of  Russia, 
and  with  Sebastopol  by  the  north 
side,  and  hemmed  the  Allies  into 
a  corner  of  the  Crimea  from  which 
there  was  no  escape  by  land. 
Henceforth  they  were  reduced  to 
attack  a  town  which  they  had  no 
means  of  investing,  and  to  hazard 
an  assault  on  it  with  an  enemy's 
army  lying  in  an  unassailable  posi- 
ition  on  their  flank. 

It  would  seem  absolutely  incred- 
ible, were  it  not  proved  by  the 
most  undoubted  evidence,  that  this 
day,  when  this  all-important  posi- 
tion was  slipping  from  the  grasp 
of  his  opponents,  and  Cathcart's  iso- 
lated division  was  marching  across 
his  front,  Mentschikoff,  with  an  over- 
whelming force  of  admirable  light 
cavalry  at  his  disposal,  was  positive- 
ly ignorant  of  these  movements,  and 
was  actually,  after  leaving  13,000 
men  on  the  Upper  Belbec,  engaged 
in  withdrawing  the  remainder  of 
his  army  to  the  Katcha,  where  he 
remained  awaiting  reinforcements 
until  the  28th.  Thus  both  armies 
at  the  same  time  were  marching 
away  from  the  most  important 
strategical  position  in  the  Crimea, 
which  for  some  days  remained  ab- 
solutely unoccupied  by  either  !  !  ! 

The  next  day  (27th  Sept.)  was 
a  memorable  one  for  the  future 
operations  of  the  war,  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  armies,  having 
abandoned  their  last  hold  on  the 
Mackenzie  Heights,  now  changed 
places  in  the  field,  and  decided  not 
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to  storm  Sebastopol  without  first 
bombarding  it. 

When  the  French,  marching  up 
from  the  Tchernaya,  arrived  at 
Balaklava,  they  found  the  narrow 
inlet  crowded  with  English  ship- 
ping, the  small  village  crammed 
with  English  soldiers.  It  was  at 
once  evident  that  the  place  could 
not  suffice  as  a  base  for  both 
armies. 

'  "The  French  acted,  however,"  says 
Mr  Kinglake,  "  with  great  forbearance  ; 
and  nothing,  indeed,  could  be  fairer  than 
the  course  which  Canrobert  took.  He 
justly  represented  that  the  French  had 
hitherto  had  the  right  side  of  the  Allied 
line,  and  that,  of  necessity  (on  account 
of  the  position  of  the  place)  the  army 
which  was  to  be  on  the  right  must  have 
Balaklava  as  the  port  of  supply  which 
would  be  in  its  immediate  rear ;  but 
seeing  the  English  already  installed  in 
the  port  and  the  town,  and  inferring  that 
to  call  upon  them  to  move  out  and  make 
way  for  the  French,  would  be  likely  to 
create  ill  blood,  he  generously  and  wise- 
ly proposed  to  give  Lord  Raglan  his 
choice.  Either  Lord  Raglan  might  con- 
tinue, as  before,  to  take  the  left  place  in 
the  Allied  line,  with  an  understanding 
that,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  to 
give  up  Balaklava  to  the  French;  or  else 
he  might  keep  Balaklava,  but,  as  the 
consequence  of  doing  so,  must  take  his 
place  on  the  right  of  the  Allied  line. 
To  take  the  right  was  to  add  to  the  toils 
of  the  siege  the  duty  of  withstanding 
any  enterprises  which  might  be  under- 
taken by  the  enemy's  field-army  ;  to 
take  the  left  was  to  be  sheltered  from 
molestation  on  all  sides  except  that  of 
the  town.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
privilege  of  occupying  Balaklava  seemed 
at  the  time  to  be  one  of  great  value, 
because  the  fitness  and  the  ample  ad- 
vantages of  the  bays  of  Kamiesh  and 
Kazatch  had  not  been  then  recognised." 
—(Vol.  iii.  p.  102,  103). 

Lord  Raglan,  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Lyons,  chose  Bala- 
klava and  the  right  of  the  Allied 
line.  He  made  the  worst  choice, 
but  it  was  a  free  one. 

The  French,  now  ascending  the 
plateau  of  the  Chersonese  by  the 
Col  de  Balaklava,  passed  on  to  the 
westward  towards  Kazatch,  and 
took  up  their  new  position  on  the 


left  of  the  Allied  line;  and  both 
they  and  the  English  began  to  es- 
tablish their  troops  on  the  summit 
of  the  plateau  facing  the  south  side 
of  Sebastopol.  Cathcart,  breaking 
up  from  his  bivouac  on  the  Tcher- 
naya, did  not  follow  the  track  of 
the  armies  up  the  Col,  but  moved 
straight  to  the  top  of  the  plateau 
by  the  Khantor  pass.  He  took  up 
an  advanced  position  on  the  right 
of  the  English  opposite  the  Redan. 
From  this  point,  as  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Raglan, 

"You  can  see  everything  in  the  way 
of  defences,  which  is  not  much.  They 
are  working  at  two  or  three  redoubts, 
but  the  place  is  only  enclosed  by  a  thing 
like  a  low  park- wall,  not  in  good  repair. 
I  am  sure  I  could  walk  into  it  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  at  night,  or 
an  hour  before  daybreak,  if  all  the  rest 
of  the  force  was  up  between  the  sea  and 
the  hill  I  am  upon.  We  could  leave  our 
packs  and  run  into  it  even  in  open  day, 
only  risking  a  few  shots  while  we  passed 
the  redoubt.  We  see  the  people  walk- 
ing about  the  streets  in  great  consterna- 
tion."—(Vol.  iii.  p.  238,  239.) 

The  same  afternoon  the  French 
and  English  commanders,  pushing 
on  a  few  troops,  made  their  first 
reconnaissance  of  Sebastopol.  It 
lies,  as  all  the  world  now  knows, 
where  the  northern  side  of  the 
plateau  of  the  Chersonese  sinks 
down  to  the  southern  shore  of  the 
deep  bay  called  the  roadstead  of 
Sebastopol.  Including  the  Kara- 
bel  suburb,  it  formed  a  semicircle, 
subtended  by  the  great  bay  or 
roadstead,  and  split  into  two  seg- 
ments by  the  deep  creek  which 
formed  the  Man-of-War  Harbour. 
The  western  segment  formed  Sebas- 
topol proper,  and  contained  the 
admiralty  and  the  arsenal ;  the 
eastern  segment  included  the  docks, 
large  barracks,  and  the  Karabel 
suburb.  The  Man-of-War  Harbour 
completely  separated  these  two,  so 
that  no  one  could  pass  by  land  be- 
tween them  without  going  round 
by  the  head  of  the  creek.  There  was, 
moreover,  another  ravine,  which  sub- 
divided the  town,  and  yet  another, 
which  cut  the  suburb  in  two.  The 
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town  was  thus  built  on  four  ridges, 
separated  by  ravines,  which  ravines 
grew  deeper  as  they  approached 
the  roadstead,  and  greatly  impeded 
the  defence  by  hindering  lateral 
communication.  On  the  summits 
of  these  ridges  the  main  defences 
of  the  place  were  built.  To  begin 
with  the  western  segment,  where 
its  flank  rested  on  the  sea  at  Ar- 
tillery Bay :  on  this  side  the  de- 
fence was  much  aided  by  a  wide 
and  deep  ravine  running  parallel 
with  the  boundary  of  the  place. 
Here  the  Artillery  and  Sea  Quaran- 
tine Forts  were, — enclosed  works 
leaning  on  the  sea,  and  mainly  for 
sea  defence.  The  former  was  con- 
nected along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  overhanging  the  ravine  by 
a  strong  loopholed  and  bastioned 
wall,  with,  first,  the  Land  Quaran- 
tine Bastion,  and  next,  the  Central 
Bastion,  and  its  adjunct  of  the 
Schwartz  Redoubt.  Here  a  ravine 
interposed,  and  on  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  Man-of-War  Har- 
bour stood  the  Flagstaff  Bastion. 
The  line  of  this  segment  here  ter- 
minated on  the  head  of  the  Man-of- 
War  Harbour.  On  the  eastern  seg- 
ment less  had  been  done.  To  pro- 
ceed from  the  Man-of-War  Har- 
bour :  on  the  top  of  the  hill  divid- 
ing it  from  the  Dockyard  ravine 
stood  an  earthwork  open  to  the 
rear  called  the  Redan;  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  beyond  was  the 
Malakoff  Tower,  a  plain  stone  tower, 
with  guns  on  the  top;  beyond  it, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  same  ridge, 
was  an  earthwork  called  the  Little 
Redan;  and  finally,  thrown  back, 
where  the  deep  ravine  of  Careening 
Bay  running  down  into  the  road- 
stead formed  the  flank  of  this  seg- 
ment, was  a  battery  resting  on  a 
substantial  stone  barrack ; — but  all 
these  works  were  entirely  isolated 
from  one  another.  The  length  of 
this  semicircular  front  was  about 
four  miles.  It  was  generally  under 
the  fire  of  an  enemy  established  on 
the  Chersonese;  but  each  of  the 
ridges,  along  which  attacks  could 
best  be  pushed,  was  occupied  by  a 
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work  of  some  kind,  and  the  ravines 
between  were  open  to  an  upward 
fire  from  ships  placed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  roadstead  or  Man-of- 
War  Harbour.  By  the  position  of 
the  Allied  forces  it  would  fall  to 
the  French  to  attack  the  western 
segment,  to  the  English  to  deal 
with  the  eastern  segment. 

Such  was  what  appeared  to  the 
Allied  Commanders  when  they 
made  their  reconnaissance  of  the 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th. 
They  knew  that  the  army  of 
Prince  Mentschikoff  had  retired  on 
the  Belbec,  and  they  were  aware 
that  the  sinking  of  the  ships  was  a 
sign  that  the  power  of  the  fleet  in 
men 'and  material  was  now  conse- 
crated to  the  defence.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  had  to  decide 
whether,  having  taken  the  enemy 
at  a  disadvantage  by  transferring 
the  attack  to  the  side  of  the  town 
where  they  were  not  expected,  they 
would  endeavour  to  carry  the  place 
by  a  prompt  and  determined  as- 
sault, or  whether  they  would  resort 
to  means  for  first  subduing  its  fire — 
that  is,  commence  siege  operations, 
thereby  giving  the  enemy  time  to 
undertake  defensive  counter-works. 

The  view  taken  of  this  question 
by  the  English  and  French  Engi- 
neers, and  by  the  French  Com- 
mander, is  thus  admirably  explain- 
ed by  Mr  Kinglake : — 

"The  works  which  cover  the  place, 
though  not  at  all  strong  in  themselves, 
are  nevertheless  well  placed  and  power- 
fully armed.  The  line  of  these  defences 
is  unassailable  at  both  flanks.  The 
ravines  descending  into  the  town  and 
the  suburb  are  all  of  them  open  to  a 
raking  fire,  either  from  the  land  batteries, 
or  from  the  broadsides  of  the  ships  for 
that  purpose  moored  in  the  creeks  ;  and 
it  is  along  one  or  more  of  the  interven- 
ing ridges  that  the  assailant  would  have 
to  advance.  Of  the  ridges  available  for 
such  an  attempt  there  are  three ;  but 
each  of  them  is  powerfully  defended — 
the  first  by  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  the 
second  by  the  Redan,  and  the  third  by 
the  White  Tower"  (Malakoff).  "Our 
troops,  in  approaching  either  of  those 
three  works,  would  have  to  move 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
3  A 
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for  a  space  of  some  2000  yards.  They 
would  have  to  traverse  ground  quite  un- 
known to  them.  Any  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  defences  must  be  made  from  an 
extended  diverging  circumference  ;  and 
besides,  our  assailing  forces  would  be  so 
split  by  these  deep,  intersecting  ravines, 
as  to  become  divided  into  isolated  bodies 
of  men  incapable  of  giving  one  another 
any  mutual  help. 

"  Including  the  sailors  now  acting 
as  a  land  force,  the  garrison  is  probably 
from  25,000  to  30,000  strong;  and, 
within  a  day's  march  of  us,  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff  is  in  the  field  with  an  army 
which  might  act  formidably  upon  our 
flank  and  rear  —  which  might  attack 
us  whilst  in  the  act  of  assaulting  the 
place.  To  storm  an  intrenched  position 
thus  held  by  a  force  25, 000  strong,  and  to 
provide  at  the  same  time  against  any  en- 
terprise on  our  flank  or  rear  which  Prince 
Mentschikoff  might  undertake,  we  have 
only  some  50,000  men.  In  case  of  fail- 
ing, we  should  find  ourselves  in  danger 
of  being  driven  into  the  sea.  If  we  were 
to  storm  at  once,  we  should  have  to  do 
this  with  nothing  but  field-pieces  at  our 
command  ;  and  our  troops  would  be  ex- 
posed, for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  mile, 
to  a  galling  fire  of  more  than  a  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  besides  the  guns  of 
the  shipping.  Remember  that  the  force 
engaging  in  such  an  attack  would  be  with- 
out an)'  retreat  in  case  of  a  reverse.  The 
place  appears  to  be  in  such  a  state,  and  the 
garrison  so  busily,  and  with  so  much  ap- 
parent confidence,  engaged  in  improving 
it,  that,  with  a  fine  battering-train  on 
board  ship  close  at  hand,  we  ought  not  for 
a  moment  to  contemplate  so  rash  an  act 
as  that  of  storming  at  once.  To  do  so  would 
be  utterly  unjustifiable — would  indeed 
be  almost  a  crime." — (Vol.  iii.  p. 242-44.) 

This  was  the  view  of  the  ma~ 


jority  ;  but  there  were  counter-con- 
siderations of  great  weight.  1. 
When  the  Allies  made  their  flank 
march  they  finally  resigned  all  power 
of  investing  the  town,  and  left  its 
communications  with  the  interior  of 
Kussia  free.  By  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  good  fortune  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff has  withdrawn  his  field- 
army,  evidently  in  search  of  rein- 
forcements, to  wards  Baktchi-Serai  : 
the  place  is  thus  left  for  the  moment 
without  assistance  from  without, 
and  there  is  no  immediate  pressure 
from  the  Russian  army  on  our  flank 
or  rear.  But  this  hopeful  interval 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  above 
eight-and-forty  hours  at  the  most, 
and  is  quite  certain  never  to  recur 
again.  2.  The  disadvantages  aris- 
ing to  the  attacking  party  from  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  ground 
will  not  be  diminished,  but  large- 
ly increased,  by  time  being  given 
to  the  defenders  to  turn  them  to 
advantage  by  all  the  art  of  the 
engineer.  3.  The  upward  fire  from 
the  ships'  guns  will  no  doubt  cause 
loss  to  the  troops  descending  the 
slopes  from  the  defensive  works 
into  the  place;  but  the  loss  from 
this  cause  will  not  be  diminished  by 
delay.  It  applies  equally  to  an  as- 
sault three  weeks  hence  or  on  the 
morrow.  No  guns  from  distant 
siege-batteries  can  drive  the  ship- 
ping away.  If  this  argument  holds 
good  at  all,  it  is  fatal  to  our  ever 
assaulting.*  But,  4.  it  is  impossible 
to  make  omelettes  without  breaking 


*  The  argument  of  the  fire  from  the  ships  has  been  much  insisted  on  ;  but  it  is 
evident — 1.  That  at  whatever  time  the  assault  was  made  it  would  equally  embarrass 
the  assailants.  2.  That,  even  supposing  it  should  prevent  the  troops  descending, 
during  the  daylight,  into  the  place,  it  could  not  prevent  their  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  works  ;  for  cover  against  such  a  fire  could  always  be  got,  either 
within  the  works  or  behind  the  exterior  slope  of  their  parapets,  until  a  trench 
could  be  run  across  the  gorge  or  along  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Moreover,  the  support- 
ing troops  could  be  massed  in  rear  of  the  captured  redoubts,  where  the  ground  dips 
towards  the  Allied  position,  and  where  they  would  be  out  of  reach  of  any  direct  fire 
from  the  roadstead.  Frequent  personal  examination  of  the  ground  after  the  place 
fell  has  convinced  the  writer  of  this.  3.  The  works  themselves,  with  the  guns  of 
position  they  contained,  once  carried,  the  place  must  have  fallen,  for  their  situation 
was  decisive.  4.  In  the  absence  of  the  whole  regular  infantry  (except  one  bat- 
talion) with  the  field-army,  there  was  no  force  within  the  place  equal  to  the  task 
of  retaking  them.  Sailors  just  landed  from  their  ships  will  be  good  gunners,  but 
bad  infantry  in  the  open.  5.  The  final  result  bears  decisively  on  this  question. 
When  the  Allies  assaulted  Sebastopol  in  September  1855,  they  lost  many  of  the 
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eggs,  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  take  a  place  not  invested  other- 
wise than  by  storm  ;  sooner  or  later 
a  storm  must  come,  and  will  be  at- 
tended with  heavy  loss.  Is  the 
loss  likely  to  be  less  if  undertaken 
three  weeks  hence  than  now  1  5. 
By  that  time  the  two  siege-trains  of 
the  Allies  will  be  landed  and  placed 
in  battery,  with  such  additional  aid, 
in  men  and  guns,  as  can  be  spared 
from  the  fleets.  6.  But  in  the 
same  time  the  defensive  works  of 
the  besieged  will  be  strengthened  by 
all  the  resources,  in  guns,  troops, 
labourers,  and  materiel,  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  arsenal,  dockyard, 
and  field-army.  7.  At  present  the 
works  on  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  Re- 
dan, and  Malakoff  are,  though  well 
placed,  not  in  themselves  strong  or 
very  heavily  armed,  and,  above  all, 
they  are  entirely  isolated  from  one 
another,  and  are  probably  open  to 
the  rear.  Ere  the  besiegers'  siege- 
train  can  be  disembarked,  dragged 
up  to  the  front,  and  put  in  battery, 
these  defensive'works  are  sure  to  be 
armed  with  the  heaviest  guns  the 
fleet  and  arsenal  can  afford — to  be 
much  strengthened,  and  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  continuous  chain  of 
field  parapets.  8.  By  that  time  the 
field-army,  largely  reinforced,  must 
be  in  a  position  to  operate  power- 
fully, both  by  aiding  the  defence 
and  threatening  our  rear.  9.  Under 
these  circumstances,  is  the  relative 
gain — that  is,  the  power  of  the 
"Allies  to  storm,  or  of  the  Russians 
to  resist — caused  by  delay,  likely  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  attack  or  the  de- 
fence ?  Will  the  place  be  pro- 
bably carried  with  less  loss  now  or 
three  weeks  hence  1  This  is  the 
real  question. 

Let  those  who  went  forth  to  the 
assault  of  Sebastopol  upon  the  18th 
June  and  8th  September  give  the 
reply. 

But  at  the  time  the  arguments 
seemed  evenly  balanced;  and  though 
Lord  Raglan  was  really  though  not 


actively  in  favour  of  an  instant  at- 
tack, and  though  Lyons  and  Cath- 
cart  were  urgent  and  importunate 
to  have  it  made,  it  was  resolved,  and 
the  resolution  was  adhered  to,  not 
to  attack  until  the  siege-guns  had 
been  brought  up  to  subdue  the  fire 
of  the  place. 

This  resolution  was  taken  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th  September, 
and  the  work  of  disembarking  the 
guns  began  the  next  day. 

There  are  few  points  of  Mr  King- 
lake's  work  which  have  been  more 
severely  questioned  than  his  asser- 
tion that  Lord  Raglan  was  in  favour 
of  an  immediate  assault  on  the  south 
side  of  Sebastopol  \  and  this  on  the 
grounds  —  1.  That  Lord  Raglan 
never,  either  in  any  public  or  secret 
despatch,  or  private  letter,  stated 
that  he  had  wished  to  attack  at  once ; 

2.  That   Sir  John    Burgoyne,  his 
chief  engineer,  has  stated,  in   his 
letter  of  the  30th  June  1868,  that 
Lord  Raglan  never  consulted  him 
on  the  subject,  and  that  he  believed 
he  never  entertained  the  idea ;  and, 

3.  That    Marshal   Canrobert   has 
stated  (in  a  letter  dated  18th  July 
1868)  that  Lord  Raglan  never  pro- 
posed to  him  to  assault  Sebastopol 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Allies  before  the  place. 

But,  in  the  face  of  this  negative 
evidence,  we  think  Mr  Kinglake 
establishes  his  proposition  by  posi- 
tive testimony  of  the  most  powerful 
and  convincing  kind.  1.  There 
were  two  men  who,  more  than  any 
others,  were  in  Lord  Raglan's  con- 
fidence— these  were  Sir  E.  Lyons 
and  Sir  Richard  Airey  ;  now  both 
of  these  positively  assert  that  Lord 
Raglan  did  desire  to  do  this.  Sir 
E.  Lyons  is  dead,  but  the  memor- 
andum of  Mr  Loch,  authenticated 
by  himself,  remains  to  prove  this. 
Sir  R.  Airey  is  alive,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  equally  clear,  and  to  the 
same  point.  Besides,  2.  Sir  John 
Burgoyne's  statement  that  Lord 
Raglan  never  consulted  him  as  to. 


works  which  they  at  first  carried  by  the  attacks  of  the  Russian  infantry  ;  they  were 
driven  from  none  by  the  fire  of  the  guns  from  the  ships. 
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the  expediency  of  an  assault,  so  far 
from  being  contradictory  of,  is  in 
exact  accordance  with,  what  Mr 
Kinglake  expresses  on  the  subject ; 
for  he  says,  "  Even  in  eliciting  Bur- 
goyne's  opinion,  he  [Lord  Raglan] 
did  not,  it  seems,  disclose  his  own" 
(vol.  iii.  p.  264).  3.  Of  Marshal  Can- 
robert's  letter  the  same  holds  good ; 
for  in  place  of  saying  that  Lord 
Raglan  had  ever  made  such  a  pro- 
position directly  to  him,  Mr  King- 
lake  uses  these  words,  "  He  [Lord 
Raglan]  probably  did  no  more 
than  utter  the  few  syllables  which 
were  necessary  for  inducing  the 
French  General  to  declare  his  opin- 
ion" (vol.  iii.  p.  264) ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  remark  that  he  avoided  "  the  cer- 
tain evil  of  discussion/'  because 
"  Canrobert  and  Burgoyne  being 
the  two  men  whom  Lord  Raglan 
must  needs  have  desired  to  see  in 
agreement  with  him  upon  this 
question,  it  presently  appeared  that 
each  of  them  was  resting  his  opin- 
ion upon  grounds  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  leave  no  opening  for  persuasion" 
(vol.  iii.  p.  264,  265).  4.  Mr  Kinglake 
has  collected  various  passages  from 
Lord  Raglan's  correspondence, 
showing  clearly  that  he  fully  per- 
ceived the  advantage  at  first  gained 
by  the  Allies  in  coming  unexpect- 
edly before  the  south  side,  and  how 
this  was  subsequently  lost  by  de- 
lay. Thus,  on  the  28th  September, 
he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
"  We  have  taken  the  enemy  quite 
aback  by  a  manoeuvre  for  which 
they  were  not  by  any  means  prepar- 
ed;" but  on  the  8th  October  he 
designates  the  attempt  to  subdue 
the  enemy's  fire  "as  an  almost 
hopeless  task,  considering  the 
number,  weight,  and  metal  of  the 
guns  they  have  in  position,  and  the 
cover  they  have  been  able  to  give  them 
since  they  saw  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  south  side  of  Se- 
bastopol"  (vol.  iii.  p.  477,  478).  5. 
In  so  cautious  a  correspondent  as 
Lord  Raglan,  and  one  who  evident- 
ly avoided  with  care  any  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  car- 
ries much  weight  that  no  similar 


passages  tending  to  a  contrary  view 
can  be  detected. 

Whilst  the  Allies  are  disembark- 
ing their  siege-guns  and  preparing 
their  batteries,  let  us  see  how  it 
fared  within  the  place. 

To  the  generality  of  readers,  that 
portion  of  Mr  Kinglake's  work 
which  relates  to  the  defence  of  Se- 
bastopol,  and  the  attack  on  it  by 
the  Allied  fleets,  will  be  the  most 
novel  and  the  most  interesting. 
They  are  written  with  all  his  charm 
of  style,  and  from  singularly  minute 
and  valuable  materials. 

When  the  Allies  were  descried 
from  the  summit  of  the  Naval  Li- 
brary pouring  down  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie Heights,their  object  was  clear 
to  those  within  the  town.  Prince 
Mentschikoff  had  left  Admiral  Kor- 
niloff  in  command  on  the  north 
side,  where  attack  threatened ;  now 
the  danger  was  transferred  to  the 
south,  where  General  Mbller  and 
Admiral  Nachimoff  held  divided 
authority.  In  face  of  this  instant 
and  unlooked-for  peril,  Moller 
and  Nachimoff  requested  Korniloff 
to  assume  the  chief  command. 
With  the  self-reliance  of  a  great 
and  disinterested  man  he  instantly 
accepted  the  responsibility,  and, 
transferring  his  11,000  sailors  to 
the  south,  proceeded,  in  company 
with  the  engineer  Todleben,  to  face 
the  coming  storm. 

It  is  thus  Mr  Kinglake  draws 
the  character  of  the  hero  of  Sebas- 
topol : — 

"From  the  traces  we  have  of  this 
chief,  it  can  hardly  be  shown  that  Ii3 
was  gifted  with  original  genius,  still  less 
with  a  piercing  intellect ;  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  in  the  business  of 
war  may  well  be  denied,  or,  at  all  events, 
brought  into  question  ;  but  it  is  not 
from  the  mere  tenor  of  his  words,  nor 
even,  indeed,  altogether  from  his  acts, 
that  the  quality  of  his  soul  is  to  be 
gathered,  but  rather  from  the  visible 
effect  of  its  impact  upon  the  souls  of 
other  men.  ...  By  the  fire  of  his 
spirit  there  was  roused  so  great  an  en- 
ergy on  the  part  of  thousands  of  men  as 
has  hardly  been  known  in  these  times  ; 
and  he  so  put  his  people  in  heart  that 
not  only  the  depression  created  by  de- 
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feat,  but  the  sense  of  being  abandoned 
and  left  for  sacrifice  by  the  evading 
army,  was  succeeded  by  a  quick  growth 
of  warlike  pride,  by  a  wholesome  ardour 
for  the  fight,  by  an  orderly,  joyful  activ- 
ity. .  .  .  The  '  enthusiast,' in  general, 
is  a  man  very  prone  to  hopefulness,  and 
the  flame  he  is  able  to  impart  to  others 
is  that  which  burns  in  his  own  bosom. 
With  Korniloff  it  was  not  thus.  The 
hope,  the  assurance  of  victory,  with 
which  he  could  inflame  other  men,  he 
did  not  at  all  share  himself ;  for  though 
he  was  very  sure  that  in  the  ultimate 
designs  of  Providence  the  triumph  of 
'  Holy  Russia '  must  needs  be  secure,  he 
believed  that  bloody  disaster  must  first 
come  ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  that — for  himself,  at  all  events, 
— there  was  no  issue  out  of  the  trouble 
except  an  honourable  death." — (Vol.  iii. 
p.  173-75.) 

Todleben,  the  other  great  defen- 
der of  Sebastopol,  had  come  to  the 
Crimea  shortly  before  on  a  mission 
from  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  Prince 
Mentschikoff.  His  presence  there 
was  thus  altogether  accidental,  for 
he  held  no  official  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Crimean  army.  His 
character  is  drawn  with  singular 
discrimination  by  Mr  Kinglake : — 

"Towards  the  creation  of  all  this 
confidence,  both  his  manner  and  his  ex- 
pression of  feature  were  conducing.  For 
although,  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
race  and  his  Courland  birthplace,  he  had 
that  northern,  that  North  German  con- 
formation of  head  and  countenance 
which  denote  a  man  fitted  for  violent 
bodily  conflict  lasting  out  to  the  death, 
and  although  he  even  seemed  to  be  one 
to  whom  the  very  labours  of  fighting, 
and  of  exterminating  the  weaker  breeds 
of  men,  must  be  an  easy  and  delightful 
exertion  of  natural  strength,  he  had  joy- 
ous, kind-looking  eyes,  almost  ready  to 
melt  with  good-humour,  and  a  bearing 
and  speech  so  frank  and  genial,  that 
people  were  instantly  inclined  to  like,and, 
very  soon  after,  to  trust  in  him.  From 
his  looks  and  demeanour  it  could  not  at 
all  be  inferred  that  he  was  a  man  who 
had  devoted  his  mind  to  a  science ;  and, 
for  this  very  reason  perhaps,  he  had  the 
less  difficulty  in  making  people  yield  to 
his  judgment.  No  one  who  had  so  much 
as  seen  him  could  imagine  that  his 
power  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  had  been  at  all  warped  by 
long  study  of  the  engineering  art.  No 
one  who  had  once  conversed  with  him 


could  doubt  that,  body  and  soul,  he  was 
a  man  of  action;  nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  A  race,  corrupted  by  luxury  and 
the  arts  of  peace,  knows  instinctively 
that  it  must  succumb  to  a  nature  of  this 
kind.  I  imagine  that  few  men  of  great 
intellect  have  ever  attained  so  closely  as 
he  did  to  that  which  the  English  de- 
scribe when  they  speak  of  a  man  as  being 
'  practical.' 

"It  was  supposed  at  one  time  in 
Europe  that  Todleben  had  made  discov- 
eries which  altered  and  expanded  the 
old  science  of  fortification.  This  is 
hardly  true.  It  was  in  applying  his 
science  —  in  applying  it  to  novel  and 
changeful  circumstances— that  his  ex- 
cellence lay.  He  had  the  power  of  in- 
stantly recognising,  and  at  once  under- 
standing, all  the  material  conditions 
upon  which  from  time  to  time  he  had 
to  found  his  resolves.  If  these  condi- 
tions were  new  and  startling,  he  did  not 
the  less  hasten  to  accept  them.  .  .  . 
There  are  few  who,  in  war,  can  thus 
steadfastly  look  upon  the  present,  dis- 
carding those  things  in  the  past  which 
have  only  just  lost  their  import.  And 
often  the  most  industrious  man  is  the 
one  least  able  to  exert  this  power ;  for 
when  change  of  circumstance  comes,  it 
finds  him  carrying  on  with  a  great  mo- 
mentum in  a  direction  which  has  ceased 
to  be  the  right  one,  and  he  can  hardly 
at  once  change  his  course.  It  was  not 
so  with  Colonel  de  Todleben  ;  for  al- 
though he  had  been  gifted,  as  we  shall 
see,  with  rare  energy,  his  mind  was  at 
the  same  time  so  nimble  that  the  force 
with  which  he  had  been  acting  in  one 
direction  did  not  hinder  him  from  act- 
ing in  another,  the  moment  a  change  of 
action  was  called  for  by  a  change  of 
conditions.  .  .  .  All  that  was  fanci- 
ful, or  for  any  reason  unpractical— all 
that  was  the  least  bit  too  high  for  him, 
or  the  least  bit  too  deep  for  him— all 
that  lay,  though  only  by  a  little,  be- 
yond the  immediate  future  with  which 
he  was  dealing — he  utterly  drove  from 
out  of  his  mind,  and  his  energies,  con- 
densed for  the  time  upon  some  object  to 
which  they  could  be  applied  with  effect, 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  it  with  all 
their  full  volume  and  power.  It  was 
certain  that  he  would  strive  to  do  the 
very  utmost  of  what  could  be  compassed 
by  mortals  ;  and  nothing  more.  Under 
guidance  so  firm  and  sure  there  could  be 
no  waste  of  energy,  no  waste  of  bodily 
labour."— (Vol.  iii.  p.  180-84.) 

We  have  given  this  long  extract 
as  embodying,  in  a  remarkable 
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manner,  both  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  Mr  Kinglake's  style. 
No  one  can  help  feeling  the  clear- 
ness and  power  of  the  picture  thus 
presented  of  the  great  Engineer, 
and  the  singular  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  expressed  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  really 
wonderful  the  number  of  words 
in  which  this  image  is  conveyed. 
Though  selected  with  the  most 
infinite  care,  they  show  an  amount 
of  almost  painfully -minute  word- 
painting.  Tacitus  would  have 
drawn  the  same  character  in  half-a- 
dozen  lines;  Mr  Kinglake,  with  his 
exquisite  finish,  finds  difficulty  in 
compressing  it  into  as  many  pages. 
But  the  following  sketch  is  brief 
as  well  as  graphic  : — 

"  When  the  Russian  field-army  under- 
took its  flank  march,  Colonel  do  Todle- 
ben  remained  at  Sevastopol.  Admiral 
Kornilofi'  and  he  had  come  to  be  as  one 
man.  They  lived  in  the  same  room. 
What  Todleben  judged  to  be  right,  the 
Admiral  impelled  men  to  do.  It'  Korni- 
loff  was  the  soul  of  the  cause,  the  great 
Engineer  was  its  mind.  Whilst  the 
sentiment  which  Korniloff  inspired  was 
one  so  exalted  that  men  might  call  it 
holy,  the  robust  sanguine  nature  of 
Todleben,  and  the  immense  vital  forces 
he  had  at  command,  brought  joyousness, 
nay,  even  brought  mirth,  to  help  the 
toil  of  the  defenders.  The  enthusiasm 
kindled  by  the  Admiral  might  more  or 
less  cause  men  to  look  for  heavenly 
aid  ;  but  the  very  presence  of  Todleben 
was  enough  to  assure  them  that  even  in 
this  world  there  was  something  at  least 
to  hope  for,  and  plainly  a  great  deal  to 
do.  The  character  in  which  Colonel  de 
Todleben  acted,  and  (till  long  after- 
wards) continued  to  act,  was  that  of  a 
volunteer." — (Vol.  iii.  p.  184,  185.) 

The  forces  which  Korniloff  and 
Todleben  had  at  their  disposal  where- 
with to  defend  Sebastopol  amount- 


ed to  about  30,000  men,  of  whom 
18,500  were  sailors  and  2600  ma- 
rines. In  the  whole  garrison  there 
was  but  one  battalion  of  the  line 
and  one  incomplete  one  of  sappers. 
There  were,besides,50()0labourers  in 
the  dockyard,  who  would  be  of  great 
use  in  throwing  up  earthworks  and 
constructing  and  arming  batteries.* 
According  to  the  Russian  accounts, 
after  deducting  the  gunners  requir- 
ed to  man  the  sea-forts  and  other 
batteries  and  the  guard  of  the  north 
side,  not  more  than  17,000  men 
•were  available  to  act  as  infantry 
along  the  threatened  front. 

When  the  Allies  appeared  before 
Sebastopol,  the  line  of  the  defences 
from  Artillery  Bay  to  the  Central 
Bastion  might  be  considered  as 
secure  against  a  coup  de  main,  but 
from  that  point  to  Careening  Bay 
it  was  quite  open  to  attack  ;  the 
defences  there  only  consisting  of 
new  works — the  Flagstaff  Bastion, 
Redan,  and  Malakoff  Tower — on 
the  summits  of  the  ridges,  wholly 
unconnected  with  each  other,  in 
themselves  weak,  with  low  para- 
pets, which  gave  little  cover  to  the 
gunners,  mounted  with  artillery  of 
light  calibre,  nearly  all  en  barbette. 

* '  The  problem,  as  stated  by  one  who 
toiled  at  Korniloff's  side,  was  to  main- 
tain a  line  of  four  miles  against  powerful 
armies  with  only  a  small  body  of  sailors 
and  militiamen ;  whilst  the  way  to  at- 
tempt its  solution  was  by  making  the 
defences  so  formidable  as  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  forsake  the  idea,  of  an  imme- 
diate assault,  and  proceed  to  a  regular 
siege." 

The  opinion  of  the  Engineer  who 
defended  Sebastopol  as  to  its  power 
to  resist  an  assault  at  this  time  is 
given  with  no  uncertain  sound. 
"  Neither,"  says  Todleben,  "  the 


This  force  was  distributed  nearly  as  follows  : — 

One  line  battalion  and  part  of  sapper  battalion, 
Reserve  battalions,       . 
Artillerymen  attached  to  the  coast  batteries, 
Marines,  ..... 

Sailors,  ..... 


1,200 
5,000 
2,708 
2,666 
18,501 

30,075 


— See  Kinglake,  vol.  iii.  p.  135  and  195,  196  ;  notes  and  authorities  there  quoted. 
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exaltation  of  the  troops,  nor  their 
resolve  to  fight  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity, could  have  saved  Sebastopol,  if 
the  enemy  had  attacked  it  immedi- 
ately after  his  passage  of  the  Tcher- 
naya."  * 

But  a  knowledge  of  this  only 
stimulated  the  ardent  zeal  of  the 
Russian  Engineer  to  fresh  exertions. 
There  was  always  the  hope  that  the 
Allies  would  not  storm  at  once  ; 
every  hour  of  delay  would  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  defences  and 
the  risk  of  an  assault ;  could  a  few 
days  only  be  gained,  this  risk 
might  increase  so  much  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  give  up  the  idea,  and 
break  ground  before  the  place. 

Governed  by  two  great  conditions — 
"  stress  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  command  that  he  had 
of  all  the  ships'  guns  and  munitions,  he 
went  on  to  frame  his  plan  for  strength- 
ening the  lines  of  defence,  and  with 
that  view  resolved  to  choose  a  position 
as  little  extended  and  as  near  to  the 
town  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
allow,  and  to  arm  its  principal  points 
with  a  formidable  artillery  ;  to  connect 
these  points  one  with  the  other  by 
trenches  to  be  defended  by  musketry  ; 
to  establish  there  separate  batteries,  each 
armed  with  some  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
in  this  way  to  concentrate  upon  all  the 
approaches  of  the  town  a  powerful  front 
and  flank  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
endeavouring  to  sweep  with  as  much  fire 
as  possible  all  the  bendings  of  the  broken 
ground  by  which  the  enemy  might  ap- 
proach. "  f—  (Vol.  iii.  p.  205.) 

Fired  by  the  devoted  heroism 
of  Korniloff,  directed  by  the  dire 
skill  of  Todleben,  the  Russian  gar- 
rison and  people — high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old — 
strove  day  and  night  at  the  in- 
trenchments.  The  soldier  from  his 
barrack,  the  sailor  from  his  ship, 
the  convict  from  his  prison,  the 
citizen  from  his  counter,  came 
thronging  to  the  work.  The  very 
women  from  the  household,  the 


children  from  the  school,  flocked 
with  high  will  but  feeble  hands  to 
join  in  the  good  task,  for  the  priest 
had  blessed  it  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  Korniloff  had  enjoined  it  in 
that  of  the  Czar.  Night  and  day, 
by  sunlight  and  by  torchlight,  the 
ceaseless  toil  went  on.  All  the 
26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th  they 
strove  earnestly.  No  storming 
columns  came  pouring  down  from 
the  Allied  heights  to  stop  their 
labour,  and  by  the  evening  of  the 
29th,  such  progress  had  been  made 
that  a  continuous  intrenched  posi- 
tion, extending  four  miles  on  the 
arc  of  a  semicircle,  now  covered 
Sebastopol ;  the  Malakoff  Tower 
was  wrapped  in  an  envelope  of 
earthen  batteries;  the  salient  points 
of  the  Central  Bastion,  Flagstaff 
Bastion,  and  Redan,  were  strength- 
ened. Heavy  guns  had  taken  the 
place  of  light  ones  on  the  principal 
stations,  and  on  every  point  where 
the  stormers  might  come,  a  con- 
centrated and  pitiless  fire  was  in 
readiness  to  receive  them. 

The  next  day  the  advanced-guard 
of  Prince  MentschikofPs  army  re- 
appeared on  the  north  side,  and 
with  it  the  great  crisis  for  the  de- 
fenders seemed  to  pass  away.  But 
at  first  Mentschikoff  was  unwilling 
to  let  his  field-army  join  in  the  de- 
fence. He  wished  to  hold  it  to- 
gether, and  to  aid  the  garrison  only 
by  operating  against  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  besiegers  with  its  un- 
broken power.  It  was  now  raised  by 
reinforcements  to  over  40,000  men. 
This  resolution  of  the  Prince's  re- 
duced Korniloff  to  despair.  He 
protested  in  the  most  earnest  lan- 
guage against  it.  "If  that  take 
place,"  said  he,  "  then  farewell  to 
Sebastopol."  Mentschikoff,  after 
pausing  for  a  night,  gave  way.  On 
the  1st  October  fourteen  battalions 
of  the  line  were  ferried  over  to  the 
south  side,  and  joined  the  ranks  of 


*  Todleben,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  principles  here  enunciated  by  Todleben  were 
exactly  those  acted  upon  by  our  own  engineers  in  constructing  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.—  See  Jones's  '  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal.' 
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the  defenders.  Every  hour  the 
strength  of  the  works  increased. 
There  was  hope  now  in  the  hearts 
of  the  besieged,  for  the  time  of 
their  isolation  was  over.  On  the 
6th  October  successive  reinforce- 
ments had  raised  their  strength  to 
38,000  soldiers  and  sailors,  exclu- 
sive of  2600  marines  and  2700  gun- 
ners attached  to  the  sea-front  bat- 
teries ;  in  all,  to  about  43,000  men. 
The  despondency  of  Korniloff  de- 
parted :  that  night  he  wrote,  "Not- 
withstanding the  number  of  our 
enemies  who  have  surrounded  Se- 
bastopol  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay,  we  have  no  fear  of  not  repelling 
them,  unless  God  forsakes  us." — 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  338.) 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it 
was  not  until  the  7th  October  that 
Mentschikoff  reoccupied  the  Mac- 
kenzie Heights,  abandoned  by  the 
Allies  on  the  26th  September,  and 
thus  finally  secured  the  "  priceless 
advantage  "  of  uninterrupted  com- 
munication alike  with  Sebastopol 
and  with  his  own  base  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  power  of  descend- 
ing upon  that  of  his  adversaries. 

The  Allies,  meanwhile,  were  busy 
landing  their  siege-guns,  and  drag- 
ging them  up  to  the  front.  The 
resolution  of  the  27th  September 
had  changed  the  whole  prospects  of 
the  war.  "  Till  that  time,"  as  Mr 
Kinglake  well  says,  "  they  had  had 
to  do  with  a  provincial  governor, 
far  away  from  the  centre  of  power, 
incredulous  of  the  rumours  which 
heralded  their  coming,  surprised 
by  their  descent  on  his  coast.  Now 
— for  so  they  had  chosen — they 
were  going  to  be  confronted  by 
the  gathering  strength  of  a  nation. 
Now  —  and  hardly  before  —  they 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
Czar."— (Vol.  iii.  p.  281,  282.) 

The  position  of  the  Allies  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Chersonese,  where 
they  were  to  spend  so  many  dreary 
months  of  suffering  and  of  toil, 
was  this.  In  their  front  lay  Sebas- 
topol, held  by  the  Russians  ;  on 
the  left  the  sea,  ruled  by  their  own 
fleets  ;  on  their  right  and  rear  the 


eastern  face  of  the  plateau.  This 
consisted  of  a  high  ridge  called  the 
Sapoune  Heights,  rising  to  an  ele- 
vation of  from  500  to  700  feet 
above  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya 
and  the  plain  of  Balaklava.  One  end 
of  this  ridge  descended  into  the  head 
of  the  roadstead  of  Sebastopol,  the 
other  broke  down  into  the  sea  in 
rear  of  the  deep  inlet  of  Balaklava. 
The  only  two  points  where  it  was 
assailable  were  the  north-eastern 
angle,  where  it  sent  several  spurs 
down  to  the  junction  of  the  Tcher- 
naya with  the  roadstead  ;  and  the 
Col  de  Balaklava — a  dip  where  the 
road  from  that  harbour  to  Sebasto- 
pol passes  up  to  the  plateau. 

The  French  army,  now  on  the 
Allied  left,  basing  upon  the  har- 
bour of  Kamiesh,  undertook  the 
attack  upon  Sebastopol  proper. 
One  corps,  under  Forey,  was 
charged  with  the  siege  duties ; 
the  other,  under  Bosquet,  guarded 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  in  the  rear 
from  the  sea  to  the  Woronzoff 
road — that  is,  its  south-eastern 
side,  overhanging  the  plain  of 
Balaklava.  Along  its  summit  they 
threw  up  trenches  for  musketry. 
The  English  army,  now  on  the 
right,  undertook  the  attack  on  the 
Karabel  suburb,  and  was  also  to 
guard,  along  the  rear,  the  summit 
of  the  Sapoune  ridge  from  the 
Woronzoff  road  to  the  roadstead, 
where  it  looks  down  on  the  valley 
of  the  Tchernaya.  But  it  had  no 
properly-arranged  reserve  or  cover- 
ing corps ;  all  its  divisions  took 
part  in  the  duties  of  the  siege.  As 
it  drew  its  supplies  from  the  har- 
bour of  Balaklava,  which  lay  be- 
yond the  south-eastern  limit  of  the 
plateau,  Lord  Raglan  undertook 
the  guard  of  that  place  also.  Twelve 
hundred  marines  held  the  Marine 
heights  which  cover  it  to  the 
north.  The  93d  Regiment  and  a 
field-battery  kept  watch  over  the 
gorge  leading  to  it  from  the  plain. 
The  whole  English  cavalry  were 
quartered  in  the  lowground  towards 
the  Tchernaya.  An  outer  line  of  de- 
fence, consisting  of  a  chain  of  re- 
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doubts  on  some  heights  across  the 
valley,  was  to  be  constructed  by 
>some  4500  Turks,  who  served  under 
i,he  orders  of  the  English  leader. 

The  French  seem  to  have  ex- 
perienced no  great  difficulty  in 
disembarking  and  bringing  up 
their  heavy  guns,  shot,  and  siege 
material.  But  the  English,  who 
had  to  drag  theirs  up  seven  miles 
from  Balaklava,  "  and  then,  sitting 
down  as  besiegers,  to  pit  them- 
selves against  the  garrisoned  re- 
sources of  Sebastopol  and  the 
vast  empire  lying  behind  it," 
found  the  task  an  almost  over- 
whelming one ;  so  utterly  unpre- 
pared were  they  for  the  under- 
taking, that  they  had  but  forty-six 
light  country  carts  to  represent 
their  land-transport,  and  it  was 
only  by  pressing  every  baggage 
and  spare  ammunition  horse  into 
the  service  that  the  work  could 
go  on.  The  sailors,  with  a  bound- 
less energy  and  zeal,  and  with  much 
shouting  and  laughter,  dragged 
up  the  guns  and  ammunition  con- 
tributed by  the  fleet  by  their  own 
unaided  strength.  "The  courage  of 
the  sailors,"  says  Kinglake,  in  one 
of  his  happiest  conceits,  "  is  of  the 
kind  that  enables  him,  in  the  midst 
of  slaughter,  to  go  on  cheerfully 
swearing  and  steadily  serving  his 
gun." 

The  plan  of  attack  adopted  by 
the  Allied  engineers  was  to  over- 
whelm by  the  fire  of  their  siege- 
guns  the  Flagstaff  Bastion  and  the 
Redan  ;  so  that  the  stormers, 
establishing  themselves  in  these 
works,  should  break  through  and 
sever  the  enemy's  line  of  defences 
on  each  side  of  the  Man-of-War 
I  f  arbour,  at  the  point  where  nature 
herself  had  nearly  made  the  sepa- 
ration complete.  As  the  Central 
Bastion  and  the  Malakoff  Tower, 
and  some  intermediate  batteries, 
flanked  these  two  points,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  get  down  their 
f\  re  as  much  as  possible. 

Their  design  was 

"  To  provide  cover  for  their  siege 
ordnance  in  positions  near  enough  to 


the  place  to  allow  of  a  cannonade  which 
should  prove  effective  against  the  ene- 
my's (chiefly  earthwork)  defences,  and 
yet  so  distant  that  each  position  might  be 
seized  and  fastened  upon  at  once  (under 
shelter  of  darkness)  without  the  necessity 
of  having  to  creep  down  to  it  gradually 
by  dint  of  pickaxe  and  spade.  After 
that  cannonade,  if  it  should  prove  as 
destructive  as  they  expected,  the  Allies 
did  not  mean  (as  is  done  in  regular  siege) 
to  dig  their  way  on  to  close  quarters, 
and  there  establish  new  batteries,  but  at 
once  to  undertake  an  assault." — (Vol.  iii. 
p.  304.) 

With  this  view  the  French  were 
to  establish  their  batteries  in  a 
single  line  on  the  crest  of  Mount 
Rodolph,  opposite  the  Central  and 
Flagstaff  bastions,  and  about  1000 
yards  from  them  :  the  English  to 
dispose  theirs  on  two  separate 
ridges — one  chain  of  batteries,  or 
"attack,"  on  the  Green  Hill,  be- 
tween the  Flagstaff  Bastion  and 
Redan,  and  the  other  on  the  Wo- 
ronzoff  Height,  opposite  the  Redan, 
between  1300  and  1400  yards  from 
the  defenders'  works. 

By  the  second  week  in  October 
the  Allies  were  ready  to  break 
ground,  but  already  the  speed  with 
which  the  counter-works  of  the 
Russians  had  risen  up  had  modified 
the  opinions  of  our  engineers.  Sir 
J.Burgoyne,who  had  been  very  con- 
fident of  success  at  first,  had  come 
to  see  "insuperable  difficulties  in 
carrying  on  his  engineer  works 
within  breaching -distance,  under 
the  heavy  fire  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
that  the  English  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  consider  their  posi- 
tion as  principally  one  of  bombard- 
ment, and  as  contributing  to  divert 
the  enemy  from  the  attack  on  the 
left "  (vol.  iii.  p.  307,  308).  It  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  prescience 
that  Sir  R.  Airey  wrote  to  Lord 
Hardinge  so  early  as  the  3d  Octo- 
ber— "  My  own  opinion  is  that  we 
are  here  for  the  winter,  maintaining 
only  a  strong  position  until  we  can 
be  reinforced." 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  Octo- 
ber the  French  pushed  forward  and 
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established  behind  the  crest  of 
Mount  Rodolph  nine  battalions  of 
infantry ;  and  the  English  began 
to  construct,  at  the  great  distance 
of  2800  yards  from  the  works, 
two  batteries  for  Lancaster  guns. 
But  it  was  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
that  the  siege-works  began  in  ear- 
nest. That  night  the  French  broke 
ground  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Rodolph,  and  by  the  morning  they 
had  thrown  up — unobserved  by  the 
Russians — a  trench  1100  yards  in 
length.  On  the  following  night 
the  English  opened  their  trenches 
on  the  Green  Hill  and  the  Woron- 
zoff  Height. 

Great  was  the  joy  in  Sebastopol 
when  the  morning  of  the  10th  Octo- 
ber showed  the  crest  of  Mount  Ro- 
dolph scarred  by  a  long  bending 
seam  of  fresh- turned  earth.  It  mark- 
ed that  the  immediate  danger  had 
passed  away — that  the  Allies  were 
seeking  now  to  encounter  them  on 
the  comparatively  equal  ground  of 
works  and  counter  -  works.  "If 
only,"  says  Todleben, "  men  chance 
to  know  what  siege  warfare  is,  they 
can  imagine  the  joyful  impression 
which  we  must  have  experienced  at 
the  sight  of  those  works.  .  .  . 
Every  one  in  Sebastopol  rejoiced 
at  this  happy  event.  People  con- 
gratulated each  other  upon  it ;  for 
each  man  saw  in  it  a  guarantee  of 
success,  and  the  hope  that  the  town 
would  be  saved." — (Vol.  iii.  p.  340.) 

On  this  and  the  following  day 
Todleben  formed  his  plan  :  he  pre- 
pared, by  bringing  up  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  place,  to  overwhelm 
the  besiegers'  batteries  by  a  mightier 
power  of  ordnance.  To  oppose  the 
French  guns  on  Mount  Rodolph 
he  established  five  new  batteries, 
and  altered  and  strengthened  the 
armament  of  the  Land  Quarantine, 
Central,  and  Flagstaff  bastions.  To 
meet  the  works  of  the  English  he 
increased  the  power  of  the  Redan 
and  Malakoff  batteries,  and  estab- 
lished a  flanking  fire  from  a  work 
in  rear  of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion. 
Struck,  however,  with  the  nearness 
of  the  guns  on  Mount  Rodolph,  he 
thought  the  dangerthere  most  press- 


ing, and  exerted  himself  most  to 
bring  them  under  a  dominant  fire. 
He  did  not  fear  so  much  the  more 
distant  batteries  of  Burgoyne ;  but 
the  event  showed  he  was  wrong. 
The  heavier  metal  of  the  English 
ordnance,  and  their  position  raking 
the  opposing  works,  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  longer  range.  In 
the  hour  of  trial  they  proved  the 
more  dangerous  opponent.  His 
error  in  this  respect  all  but  lost 
Sebastopol. 

Both  parties  now  toiled  on  un- 
ceasingly. By  the  evening  of  the 
1 6th  the  besiegers  had  accomplished 
their  task,  and  126  guns— 53  French 
and  73  English  —  stood  ready  to 
open  fire  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Todleben  also  was  armed  for 
the  strife.  So  earnestly  had  he 
striven,  that  whereas  when  the 
Allies  appeared  before  the  south 
side  on  the  26th  September  there 
were  172  guns,  carrying  3000  Ib. 
weight  of  shot,  in  position,  he  was 
now  able  to  meet  the  Allied  fire 
with  341  pieces,  carrying  8000 
Ib.  weight  of  shot.  Of  these  118 
were  designed  to  engage  the  Allied 
batteries,  the  remainder  were  laid 
to  sweep  the  approaches,  and  meet 
the  rush  of  the  stormers  at  close 
quarters. 

But  the  Allies  did  not  design  to 
attack  by  land  alone.  The  fleets 
were  to  join  in  the  struggle  by  as- 
sailing the  sea -front.  The  Ad- 
mirals at  first  were  disinclined  to 
this  measure,  for  they  were  of 
opinion — 1.  That  the  sinking  of 
the  ships  had  rendered  any  attempt 
to  force  the  entrance  of  the  road- 
stead impossible ;  2.  That  their 
mission  being  to  defend  the  exis- 
tence of  the  land  forces  by  main- 
taining the  dominion  of  the  sea, 
they  could  not  risk  crippling  the 
fleet  by  closing  with  the  sea-forts  ; 
3.  That  to  engage  at  long  range 
was  to  incur  the  certainty  of  fail- 
ure, and  the  loss  of  its  prestige  to 
the  navy.  The  French  General, 
however,  had  the  Admiral  under 
his  orders  ;  and  the  English  Com- 
mander addressed  a  letter  in  such 
cogent  and  pressing  terms  to  Ad- 
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miral  Dundas  that  he  was  forced 
to  yield.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  the  fleet  was  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  land  batteries  ;  and 
it  was  finally  arranged  that  the 
ships  were  to  engage  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  keeping  in  movement,  and 
delivering  their  fire  in  succession.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
however,  when  the  combined  fleets 
were  at  their  anchorage  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Katcha,  Admiral 
Hamelin  came  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish Admiral's  flag-ship  with  a  new 
proposal.  This  was,  that  instead  of 
the  operation  being  effected  by  the 
ships  kept  in  motion  whilst  engag- 
ing the  forts,  they  should  be  an- 
chored in  line  in  such  a  position 
across  the  mouth  of  the  roadstead 
as  would  leave  them  at  a  range  of 
from  1600  to  2000  yards  from  the 
forts.  This  plan  was  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  the  English, 
and  Dundas  at  first  refused  to  com- 
ply; finally,  however,  he  yielded, 
on  the  French  Admiral  declaring 
that  he  must  have  this  line  or 
none, — that  if  he  could  not  have 
the  English  fleet  with  him,  he  must 
act  alone. 

We  agree  with  Mr  Kinglake  in 
thinking  that  in  doing  this  Dundas 
erred.  When  he  agreed  with  the 
French  Admiral  as  to  the  time  and 
point  of  attack,  he  had  done  all 
which  the  alliance  required.  The 
French  had  no  right  to  dictate  to 
the  English  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  English  fleet  was  to  engage. 
This  was  the  same  as  if  St  Arnaud 
had  insisted,  on  the  morning  of 
the  Alma,  that  the  English  were  to 
attack  in  column,  because  that  was 
the  order  of  battle  used  by  the 
French.  In  a  combined  action, 
each  nation  must  engage  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  its  national 
custom  and  the  genius  of  its  chief. 


In  the  breaking  grey  of  morning, 
on  the  17th  October  1854,  three 
shells  springing  from  the  lines  on 
Mount  Rodolph  gave  the  signal  for 
the  siege  -  batteries  to  open.  At 
once,  along  the  whole  line,  from  the 
left  of  Mount  Eodolph  to  the  right 
of  the  Woronzoff  Height,  gun  after 
gun  belched  forth  in  the  Allied 
trenches.  ISTor  was  the  answer  long 
of  coming.  Sebastopol  beat  to  arms ; 
and  then,  from  the  Central  to  the 
Flagstaff  Bastion,  thence  across  to 
the  Redan,  and  onward  to  the  Ma- 
lakoff,  pealed  loud  the  ceaseless 
cannonade.  No  breath  of  wind  was 
stirring,  and  the  Russian  sailors, 
firing  as  if  at  sea,  in  rapid  broad- 
sides, "  piled  up  above  and  around 
them  huge,  steadfast,  opaque  banks 
of  smoke,  which  so  narrowed  the 
field  of  every  man's  sight  that  he 
hardly  could  see  the  outline  of  a 
comrade's  figure  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  paces."  Beneath  this  sable 
pall  the  work  of  destruction  went 
on.  "To  be  serving  the  guns ;  to 
be  swiftly  repairing  the  havoc  from 
time  to  time  wrought  in  the  para- 
pets (and  especially  in  the  revet- 
ments of  the  embrasures)  by  the 
enemy's  round-shot  and  shell ;  to 
be  quenching  the  fires  which  were 
constantly  seizing  upon  gabions, 
fascines,  and  timber ;  to  be  replac- 
ing guns ;  to  be  tending  or  removing 
in  litters  the  men  newly  wounded ; 
and  to  be  toiling  thus,  hour  by  hour, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dim  pile  of  smoke, 
with  a  mind  always  equal  to  an  in- 
stant encounter  with  death, — this 
was  alike  the  duty  of  the  French, 
of  the  English,  and  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who  worked  the  power  of  ar- 
tillery in  the  conflicting  batteries." 
—(Vol.  iii.  p.  356). 

For  some  hours  this  strife  of 
giants  continued  without  any  ap- 
parent result  on  either  side,  but 
gradually  it  became  evident  that, 


*  So  anxious  at  this  time  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  fleet  with  the  army,  and  such  confidence  had  he  in  Lyons  and  so  little  in 
Dundas,  that  he  actually  took  the  extreme  step  of  writing,  on  the  9th  October,  to 
Lord  Raglan  to  say  that  he  would  support  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  if 
Sir  Edmund,  in  concert  with  Lord  Raglan,  should  take  upon  himself  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  his  chief.— See  Kinglake,  vol.  iii.  p.  324,  and  the  note  there;  also, 
p.  492,  493. 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  Kussian  bat- 
teries were  beginning  to  acquire  a 
superiority  over  the  French  gunners 
on  Mount  Rodolph  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  the  heavy  English  ord- 
nance was  becoming  more  than  a 
match  for  the  lighter  metal  of  the 
Muscovites  in  the  Redan.  The  per- 
sistence of  the  Russian  sailors  in 
firing  by  broadsides,  and  conse- 
quently without  careful  aim,  had 
somewhat  retarded  the  effects  of 
that  superiority  of  fire  with  which 
Todleben  had  expected  to  crush  the 
French  \  but  his  dispositions  were 
at  last  telling,  when  on  a  sudden 
"  the  earth  shook ;  a  volume  of 
flame  sprang  up  from  the  ground ; 
there  was  a  roll  of  sound,  not  harsh 
nor  deafening,  yet  such  as  to  out- 
thunder  great  guns  ;  and  from  the 
spot  whence  the  flame  had  issued 
there  was  reared  up  on  high  a  black, 
steadfast  volume  of  smoke.  A  shell 
from  one  of  the  Russian  batteries 
had  blown  up  a  French  magazine." 
— (Vol.  iii.p.  371.)  About  fifty  men 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  this  ex- 
plosion ;  the  work  in  which  it  oc- 
curred ceased  to  fire  ;  the  Russians 
redoubled  their  discharge  against 
the  unextinguished  batteries ;  a  se- 
cond magazine  blew  up ;  the  French 
guns  replied  no  longer.  By  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  the  attack  from 
Mount  Rodolph  was  silenced. 

Shortly  after  this  a  grievous  loss 
befell  the  garrison — the  brave  Ad- 
miral who  had  so  nobly  conducted 
the  defence  was  killed.  Korniloff, 
after  riding  in  the  early  morning, 
during  the  severest  burst  of  the 
bombardment,  through  the  Flag- 
staff and  Central  bastions,  had  a 
short  interview  with  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff,  and  then  ascended  to  the 
Redan.  Observing  that  though  the 
seamen  and  gunners  in  the  bat- 
teries were  standing  well  to  their 
pieces,  yet  the  infantry  massed  in 
rear  were  suffering  severely,  and 
showing  symptoms  of  discourage- 
ment, he  ordered  them  in  great 
part  to  be  withdrawn  to  more  shel- 
tered situations.  Passing  on  through 
a  storm  of  shot  from  the  Redan  to 
the  Malakoff,  he  found  the  Tower 


there  silenced  and  abandoned,  but 
the  batteries  at  its  feet  in  full  play. 
On  the  seamen  cheering  him  as  he 
entered  the  work,  he  said,  "  When 
the  English  batteries  are  as  silent 
as  the  French  yonder,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  we  will  cheer."  He  was 
preparing  to  pass  onwards,  when  a 
round-shot  struck  him  and  shatter- 
ed the  upper  part  of  his  left  thigh. 
He  had  just  power  to  say,  "De- 
fend Sebastopol,"  when  he  became 
senseless.  On  recovering  conscious- 
ness he  received  the  last  sacrament ; 
and  seeing  that  men  feared  to  pain 
him  by  lifting  him,  he,  "  by  a  sin- 
gular effort,  contrived  to  throw  his 
mangled  body  upon  the  litter  which 
awaited  him."  When  placed  in  the 
hospital,  the  extremity  of  his  pain 
wrung  from  him  more  than  once  a 
shriek  of  agony ;  but  during  one 
of  the  intervals  of  suffering  he 
placed  his  hands  on  the  head  of 
his  chief  of  the  staff,  and  said, 
"  Tell  everybody  how  pleasant  it 
is  to  die  when  the  conscience  is 
quiet."  He  prayed,  "  O  God  !  bless 
Russia  and  the  Emperor  —  save 
Sebastopol  and  the  fleet !  "  When 
informed  of  a  report  (false)  that 
the  English  guns  were  silenced,  he 
collected  his  failing  strength  and 
cried  "Hurrah  ! "  then  fell  back  in- 
sensible, and  ceased  to  breathe. 
Thus  passed  away  the  great  Russian 
hero  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory. 

Now,  when  the  French  batteries 
on  Mount  Rodolph  were  lying 
silent,  and  the  English  guns  on  the 
Green  Hill  and  the  Woronzoff 
Height  were  thundering  on  the 
Redan,  the  Allied  fleets  came  into 
action.  Though  they  sailed  at  half- 
past  ten  A.M.  from  their  anchorage  at 
the  Katcha,  it  was  one  o'clock  ere  the 
French  fleet,  which  led  the  advance, 
reached  its  ground.  To  one  who 
looks  into  the  roadstead  of  Sebas- 
topol from  the  sea,  the  great  stone- 
casemated  forts  of  Alexander  and 
Constantine  seem  like  two  couch- 
ing lions  guarding  the  entrance  on 
either  hand.  To  the  right,  Alexan- 
der mounts  56 — to  the  left,  Constan- 
tine bears  97  guns.  Further  to  the 
right  than  Alexander  lies  the  Qua- 
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rantine  Sea-fort,  an  open  work, 
armed  with  58  cannon.  On  the 
left  of  Constantine,  on  the  summit 
of  a  cliff  100  feet  high,  was  the 
Telegraph  Battery  of  5  guns ;  and 
still  further  to  the  left,  where  the 
cliff  attained  an  elevation  of  130 
feet,  stood  the  Wasp  Tower,  having 
b  guns,  5  of  them  pointing  sea- 
ward. The  French  were  to  attack 
Fort  Alexander  and  the  Quarantine 
Fort;  the  English,  Fort  Constantine 
and  the  Telegraph  and  Wasp  bat- 
teries. 

Constantine  was  a  stone  horse- 
shoe fort,  having  60  guns  in  case- 
nates,  and  27  in  the  open  battery 
on  the  top,  looking  towards  the 
sea  or  roadstead.  The  works  on 
this  side  were  all  covered  by  a 
shoal,  the  outer  boundary  of  which 
was  600  yards  from  the  Wasp 
Tower,  and  which  ran  in  a  paral- 
lel line  with  the  coast  till  within 
800  yards  of  Fort  Constantine, 
where  it  bent  suddenly  outwards, 
and  ran  out  to  a  distance  of  1200 
yards.  There  was  thus  one  point 
where  ships  of  the  line  could  come 
within  800  yards  of  Constantine, 
and  it  so  happened  that  this  point 
was  one  to  the  right  rear  of  the 
fort,  upon  which  very  few  guns 
could  be  brought  to  bear  by  the 
work,  but  from  which  it  could  be 
obliquely  raked. 

Taking  skilful  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  Dundas  divided  his 
fleet ;  and  while  with  six  ships  of 
the  line  he  followed  the  French 
Admiral,  he  sent  an  in-shore  squad- 
ron of  four  ships  of  the  line  and 
one  50-gun  frigate,  under  Lyons,  to 
close  with  Fort  Constantine  along 
the  edge  of  the  shoal.  Some  of  the 
si  dps  had  screw-propellers,  but  the 
majority  were  moved  by  steamers 
lashed  alongside.  By  half-past  two 
o'clock  the  fleets  were  all  in  their 
places  at  anchor  and  engaged. 
They  formed  a  great  arc  which  en- 
closed the  approach  to  Sebastopol, 
with  a  span  of  about  two  miles,  at 


a  distance  of  about  2000  yards 
from  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead, 
and  of  from  1600  to  1800  yards 
from  the  nearest  of  the  forts.  The 
right  wing  of  this  arc  consisted  of 
13  French  and  2  Turkish  ships; 
the  left  wing,  of  6  English  vessels. 
But  to  the  left  front  of  this  array, 
and  in  echelon  with  it,  within  from 
600  to  800  yards  of  the  nearest 
batteries,  lay  the  five  ships  consti- 
tuting the  English  in-shore  squad- 
ron. 

The  main  body  of  the  Allied 
fleet  engaged  for  some  hours  the 
shore  batteries  at  long  ranges,  with 
little  result  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  but  not  without  sustain- 
ing severe  loss  itself.  "  Their  posi- 
tion," says Kinglake,  "was  in  some 
degree  hazardous,  but  thoroughly 
impotent."  The  whole  interest  of 
the  fight  centred  upon  Lyons  with 
his  in-shore  squadron.  Lyons  in 
the  Agamemnon  (91)  there  led  the 
way,  followed  by  the  Sanspareil 
(67)  and  London  (90),  and  soon 
after  by  the  Albion  (90)  and  Are- 
thusa  (50).  It  was  five  minutes  to 
two  o'clock  when  the  Agamemnon 
dropped  her  anchor  within  800 
yards  of  Fort  Constantine  at  the 
bend  of  the  shoal.  The  three  lead- 
ing ships  immediately  opened  on 
the  fort,  and  they  were  aided  by 
the  fire  of  some  steam -frigates. 
From  their  position  they  raked  the 
open  battery  on  its  summit.  An 
explosion  of  ammunition  soon  took 
place  amongst  its  pieces  ;  the  bat- 
tery itself  was  brought  to  ruin, 
22  of  its  guns  were  silenced,  and 
the  gunners  sought  refuge  in  the 
casemates  below.  Appalled  by  the 
disaster,  the  casemates  for  ten  min- 
utes gave  forth  no  sound,  then  they 
recommenced,  but  fitfully  and  by 
starts.*  It  was  now  half-past  two, 
but  it  was  already  evident  that, 
while  the  ships  had  ruined  the 
open-air  batteries  of  the  fort,  they 
could  yet  do  almost  nothing  against 
the  casemates  beneath  them. 


*  On  going  over  Fort  Constantine  immediately  after  the  peace,  the  writer  was 
informed  by  an  officer  of  its  garrison  that  the  smoke  in  the  casemates  during  the 
engagement  was  so  dense  that  many  of  the  men  were  carried  out  insensible. 
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The  Aretlmsa  and  the  Albion, 
meanwhile,  engaged  the  cliff  de- 
fences— the  former  taking  post  op- 
posite the  Telegraph,  the  latter 
against  the  Wasp ;  but  it  was  soon 
proved  that  in  this  contest  between 
the  cliff  batteries  and  the  ships  the 
latter  had  no  chance.  The  five 
guns  of  the  Telegraph  earthwork 
exerted  the  greatest  power.  The 
Arethusa  was  speedily  set  on  fire 
and  had  some  of  her  planks  start- 
ed :  in  an  almost  sinking  condition 
she  had  to  haul  off.  The  Albion 
next  took  fire  in  three  places,  and 
was  with  difficulty  got  out  by  her 
attendant  steamer.  The  London, 
exposed  to  the  same  plunging  shot, 
to  which  it  could  give  no  effective 
reply,  had  to  sheer  out.  Finally,  the 
Sanspareil  was  obliged  from  the 
same  cause  to  alter  her  position. 
So  that  Lyons  now  lay  alone  in  the 
Agamemnon  exposed  to  the  con- 
centric discharge  of  the  whole  three 
batteries. 

In  this  extremity  the  stout  sailor 
signalled  for  aid.  The  London  im- 
mediately again  stood  in,  the  Sans- 
pareil  resumed  her  old  place,  and 
three  line-of-battle  ships — the  Bel- 
lerophon,  the  Queen,  and  the  Rod- 
ney— were  detached  by  Dundas 
from  the  main  squadron  to  his  sup- 
port. Still  the  terrible  cliff  batteries 
maintained  their  ascendant.  The 
Bellerophon  was  quickly  on  fire  and 
had  to  be  towed  out;  the  Queen,  also 
getting  on  fire,  drew  off;  and  the 
Rodney,  bravely  endeavouring  to 
place  herself  ahead  of  the  Agamem- 
non, got  aground  on  the  shoal  under 
the  guns  of  Constantine.  It  was  now 
ten  minutes  past  five  o'clock.  Lyons 
saw  that  it  was  useless  to  continue 
the  strife:  cutting  his  cables,  he 
steamed  out  of  action,  the  London 
and  the  Sanspareil  followed;  but 
the  Rodney  still  lay  on  the  shoal 
under  the  enemy's  guns.  At  half- 
past  five  the  Allied  main  fleets 
ceased  firing  and  hauled  off.  The 
Rodney,  with  her  attendant  steam- 
er, lay  alone  engaged  with  the 
whole  Russian  power.  The  gun- 
boat Lynx  went  in  to  her  aid. 
After  an  hour  of  unceasing  exer- 


tion the  two  steamers  got  her 
afloat.  At  half-past  six,  having 
been  two  hours  aground,  she  passed 
out  of  fire.  Her  loss  was  trifling 
in  the  extreme. 

The  Allied  fleets  brought  1100  of 
their  guns  to  bear.  The  Russians 
suffered  a  loss  of  no  more  than  1 38 
men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Telegraph  Battery,  which  wrought 
such  havoc,  did  not  lose  a  man  or 
a  gun.  In  killed  and  wounded  the 
French  lost  203,  the  English  317 
men— in  all,  520. 

Mr  Kinglake  thus  admirably 
summarises  the  results  evolved  by 
the  conflict  : — 

"  1.  At  ranges  of  from  1600  to  1800 
yards,  a  whole  French  fleet  failed  to 
make  any  useful  impression  upon  a  fort" 
(the  Quarantine)  "at  the  water's  edge, 
though  its  guns  were  all  ranged  in  open- 
air  batteries  and  firing  from  over  the 
parapet. 

"  2.  An  earthen  battery  mounting 
only  five  guns"  (the  Telegraph),  "but 
placed  on  the  cliff  at  an  elevation  of 
100  feet,  inflicted  grievous  losses  and 
injury  on  four  powerful  English  ships  of 
war,  and  actually  disabled  two  of  them, 
without  itself  having  a  gun  dismounted, 
and  without  losing  even  one  man. 

"3.  At  ranges  of  from  800  to  1200 
yards,  and  with  the  aid  of  steam-frigates 
throwing  shells  at  a  range  of  1600  yards, 
three  English  ships  in  ten  minutes 
brought  to  ruin  and  cleared  of  their 
gunners  the  whole  of  the  open-air  bat- 
teries (containing  27  guns)  which  were 
on  the  top  of  a  great  stone  fort "  (Con- 
stantine) "at  the  water's  edge. 

"  4.  The  whole  Allied  fleet,  operating 
in  one  part  of  it  at  a  range  of  from  1600 
to  1800  yards,  and  in  another  part  of  it 
at  ranges  of  from  800  to  1200  yards, 
failed  to  make  any  useful  impression 
upon  casemated  batteries  protected  by  a 
good  stone  wall  from  five  to  six  feet 
thick. 

"  5.  Under  the  guns  of  a  great  fort  by 
the  water's  edge,  which,  although  it  had 
lost  the  use  of  its  topmost  pieces  of 
artillery,  still  had  all  its  casemates  en- 
tire, and  the  batteries  within  them  un- 
injured, a  great  English  ship,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  800  yards,  lay  at  anchor 
and  fighting  for  hours  without  sustain- 
ing any  ruinous  harm." — (Vol.  iii.  p. 
466,  467.) 

"Whilst  the  fleets  plied  their 
thunder  in  vain,  and  the  still  silent 
guns  on  Mount  Rodolph  confessed 
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the  ill  plight  of  the  French,  there  was 
yet  one  part  of  the  field  where  the 
ct.use  of  the  Allies  seemed  to  pros- 
per; this  was  in  the  English  bat- 
teries." These  works  were  so  placed 
that,  whilst  the  artillery  on  the  right 
of  the  Woronzoff  Height  played  on 
the  Malakoff,  and  that  on  the  left 
of  the  Green  Hill  on  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion  and  Garden  Battery,  the 
heavy  guns  in  the  centre — both 
those  on  the  left  of  the  Woronzoff 
B  eight,  and  those  on  the  right  of 
the  Green  Hill — crossed  their  fire 
with  fearful  effect  on  the  Redan. 
Each  face  of  that  work  was  thus  at 
once  battered  in  front  and  enfiladed, 
— for  there  it  was  that  the  English 
Engineer  had  undertaken  to  drive  a 
pathway  for  our  assaulting  columns 
by  the  weight  of  his  guns,  to  silence 
the  Russian  fire  by  the  power  of 
his  artillery. 

And  he  was  keeping  his  word. 
After  nine  hours  of  firing  his  as- 
cendant was  decided.  The  Mala- 
koff Tower  was  deserted,  though 
the  earthworks  at  its  feet  main- 
tained their  ground  with  resolu- 
tion ;  but  the  Redan  was  going 
down — gun  after  gun  was  being 
reduced  to  silence— the  embrasures 
were  crumbling  away  beneath  the 
impact  of  the  iron  shower.  In 
vain  the  Russians,  with  a  stubborn 
courage,  replaced  the  dismounted 
guns,  renewed  the  slaughtered  gun 
detachments,  repaired  the  falling 
embrasures.  "By  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  one-third  of  the 
pieces  which  armed  the  work  had 
been  dismounted ;  and  even  where 
guns  were  yet  in  battery,  the 
cheeks  of  the  embrasures  lay  in 
ruins.  The  loss  in  men  had  been 
heavy.  Twice  over  the  gunners 
of  several  pieces  had  had  to  be 
replaced  by  fresh  hands.  Of  75 
man  sent  to  the  Redan  from  on 
beard  one  of  the  ships,  as  many 
as  50  were  killed  or  wounded." 
— (Vol.  iii.  p.  47  2. )  Against  the  com- 
minding  position,  superior  num- 
bers, and  heavier  metal  of  the 


English  pieces,  the  Russian  gun- 
ners still  stood  firm.  But  they 
were  overmatched,  and  toiled  and 
died  in  vain.  A  few  moments 
after  three  o'clock  "  there  occurred 
a  disaster  which  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  work.  A  shell  blew 
up  the  powder-magazine  establish- 
ed in  the  salient.  When  the  smoke 
lifted,  it  disclosed  a  dire  spectacle 
of  ruin.  ...  At  the  fore  part  of  the 
work  the  parapet  had  been  heaved 
over  into  the  ditch,  and  so  filled  it 
in.  The  ground  was  laden  with 
fragments  of  platforms,  with  guns 
dismounted,  with  gun  -  carriages 
overthrown  and  shattered.  On 
all  sides  there  were  the  blackened 
bodies  of  men  scathed  by  fire." 
—(Vol.  iii.  p.  473.)  The  cheers  of 
the  English  were  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  artillery,  but  great 
silence  fell  on  the  Redan.  To  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  guns  and  the  loud 
words  of  command  succeeded  at 
long  intervals  the  discharge  of  a 
single  cannon.  The  stillness  was 
broken  only  by  the  groans  and 
the  entreaties  of  the  wounded. 
Appalled  by  the  great  calamity, 
the  troops  who  had  been  massed 
near  the  gorge  of  the  work  to  meet 
an  assault  fell  back,  and  glided 
down  for  shelter  behind  the  cliff 
overhanging  the  Man-of-War  Har- 
bour and  the  Marine  Hospital. 
There  remained  in  the  deserted 
work  five  gunners,  and  they  strove 
to  work  two  guns.  "  Thenceforth," 
says  Todleben,  "  there  disappeared 
all  possibility  of  replying  to  the 
English  artillery.  The  defence  in 
that  part  of  the  lines  was  com- 
pletely paralysed."  The  way  lay 
open  to  the  storniers  ;  but  minutes 
passed  away,  and  the  red-coated 
columns  of  the  English  came  not 
on  through  the  driving  smoke. 
Then  the  angel  of  victory,  wearied 
of  casting  her  favours  before  the 
feet  of  men  who  would  not  stoop 
to  gather  them,  rose  slowly  up, 
and  winged  for  a  time  her  flight 
away.* 


*  In  this  day's  fight  the  Russians  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  1112  men  ;  the 
French,  96;  and  the  English,  144— amongst  the  forces  serving  on  shore  only.    The 
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Todleben  and  Burgoyne,  the 
Russian  and  the  English  Engineers, 
are  both  agreed  that  the  Redan 
now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Eng- 
lish General;  and,  from  its  position, 
the  seizure  of  the  Redan  was  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol — it  cut  the  place 
in  two.*  The  English  Engineer  had 
done  his  work — why  did  not  the 
English  General  Jay  hands  upon 
the  glorious  prize  ? 

Mr  Kinglake  says,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English 
headquarters,  the  assault  by  the 
one  nation  on  the  Redan  was  not 
to  go  on  without  that  of  the  other 
on  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.  And 
this,  we  believe,  was  the  reason  ; 
and  so  Sebastopol  did  not  fall  this 
day.  Mr  Kinglake  considers  it 
the  fourth,  but  the  least,  of  the  lost 
occasions  since  the  Allies  landed 
at  the  Alma. 

In  this  we  cannot  agree  with 
him.  We  consider  it  the  fourth, 
but,  in  so  far  as  the  English  were 
concerned,  the  greatest,  of  the  lost 
occasions,  and  the  one  which  reflects 
most  upon  Lord  Raglan's  reputa- 
tion as  a  general. 

After  the  Alma,  before  the  north 
side  of  Sebastopol — and  again,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Tchernaya  before 
its  south  side — Lord  Raglan  was 
bound  by  the  Alliance  in  a  way  he 
could  not  prevent.  No  movement 
could  then  be  undertaken  by  him 
without  the  co-operation — and  the 
willing  co-operation — of  the  French 
army.  But  now  the  case  was  differ- 
ent ;  the  prize  lay  before  him,  and 
the  power  to  seize  it  hung  on  his 
decision  alone. 

An  allied  army  cannot  engage 
without  a  perfect  accord  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  action,  and  the 
object  to  be  aimed  at ;  but  these 
points  once  arranged,  and  the  ac- 
tion itself  begun,  then  each  army, 
whilst  straining  at  the  common 
goal,  must  operate  in  its  own  man- 


ner, and  according  to  the  judgment 
of  its  own  chief.  It  was  thus  at 
the  Alma  —  it  should  have  been 
thus  on  the  17th  October.  Lord 
Raglan  should  no  more  have  hesi- 
tated to  pour  his  columns  on  the 
Redan  when  it  lay  unmanned  and 
defenceless  before  him,  than  he 
hesitated  to  send  the  Guards  and 
the  Highlanders  against  the  Kour- 
gane  Hill.  The  failure  of  the 
French  on  Mount  Rodolph  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  one  measure, 
than  their  hanging  back  behind  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  upon  the  Alma 
had  to  do  with  the  other.  In  ac- 
tion each  general's  hands  should  be 
untied  ;  and  this  —  not  a  regular 
siege,  but  an  attack  on  fortified 
lines,  where  the  end  pursued  was 
victory  by  a  sudden  rush — comes 
under  the  category  of  an  action.  In 
war,  the  opportunities  that  arise 
are  so  fleeting,  that  he  who  will  not 
pounce  down  on  them  with  an 
eagle's  swoop  need  never  expect  to 
win.  When  Lord  Raglan  consented 
to  go  into  action  with  his  hands 
thus  tied,  he  gave  up  the  fairest 
chance  of  success.  True,  it  was  a 
great  and  a  noble  error — the  error 
of  an  utterly  unselfish  and  heroic 
mind,  for  he  sacrificed  himself  and 
his  glory  to  preserve  in  its  integrity 
the  Alliance  ;  but  not  the  less  an 
error,  for  the  Alliance  was  but  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  was 
the  capture  of  Sebastopol.  All  the 
Alliance  could  claim  he  granted 
when  he  commenced  the  contest  in 
unison  with  Canrobert  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  with  a  common  and 
well-defined  object  in  view.  But 
when  that  object  could  have  been 
attained  and  he  would  not  seize 
it,  because  the  French  could  not 
seize  it  with  him,  he  sacrificed  the 
end  to  the  means — he  preserved 
unshaken  the  Alliance,  but  he  lost 
Sebastopol. 

(To  be  continued.} 


French  threw  from  their  batteries  4000  shot  and  shell ;  the  English,   4700 ;  the 
Bussians,  20,000.— Kinglake,  vol.  iii.  p.  479,  480. 
*  See  Official  Journal  of  the  English  Engineers,  p.  34. 
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ONE  of  our  most  distinguished 
men  of  letters  has  departed  from 
us.  It  will  not  be  said,  even  by  a 
} *anegyrist,  that  Dean  Milman  had 
t-xcited  in  any  one  class  of  readers 
that  vivid  enthusiasm  which  exalts 
the  writer  into  a  leader  of  men,  or 
which  makes  of  him  a  hero  amongst 
thinkers,  the  founder  for  the  time 
being  of  some  sect  of  worshippers  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
hardly  a  living  man  in  what  is  still 
sometimes  called  the  republic  of 
letters  who  was  the  object  of  a 
more  general  esteem,  or  of  a  wid- 
er, though  temperate,  admiration. 
Known  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  as  a  successful  poet,  and  in 
the  later  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
historian,  we  saw  in  him  the  thor- 
oughly accomplished  writer,  the 
highly-trained  and  well-balanced 
intellect.  In  him  the  imaginative 
and  reasoning  faculties  held  each 
their  own  ground.  A  cultivated 
taste  (except,  perhaps,  in  some  of 
his  very  earliest  productions)  pre- 
sides over  his  poetry ;  and  when  he 
exchanges  verse  for  prose  there  is 
never  any  undue  or  misplaced  effort 
of  imagination — nothing  of  the  poet 
remains  except  a  peculiar  refine- 
ment and  harmony  of  language. 

It  was  chiefly  as  a  historian,  we  be- 
lieve, that  this  veteran  of  letters  had 
of  late  been  regarded ;  and  probably 
lie  has  a  better  title  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  *  The  History 
of  Latin  Christianity'  than  as  the 
uutkor  of  those  splendid  sacred 
dramas  which  the  younger  part  of 
t  he  present  generation  may  perhaps 
have  looked  upon  as  things  of  the 
past.  Yet  it  cannot  be  surely  said  of 
these  that  they  are  defunct.  They 
were  not  original  poems  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word :  they  did 
not  strike  out  any  new  mode  of 
thought,  or  spread  some  peculiar 
sentiment  like  wildfire  through  the 
]and :  but  they  have  a  very  distinct 
•style,  and  marked  characteristics  of 
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no  mean  order.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  a  descriptive  power 
which  never  quails  before  the  most 
arduous  enterprise.  Is  it  required 
that  all  Babylon  should  rise  up  be- 
fore us,  the  poet  does  not  hesitate  a 
moment,  but,  with  full  confidence, 
builds  up  his  visionary  city.  He 
has  no  fear  that  the  vision  will 
desert  him,  or  that  words  will  fail 
him  to  describe  it.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished also  by  a  lyrical  power 
lofty  and  sustained.  The  hymn  of 
triumph  flows  forth  with  master- 
ly ease.  Are  the  cymbals  heard  in 
the  street,  our  poet  can  at  all  times 
match  them  with  the  fit  accompany- 
ing strain.  He  is  sustained  by  a 
consciousness  of  a  wealth  of  diction, 
imagery,  and  sentiment  which  can- 
not be  easily  exhausted. 

We  need  not  dwell  much  on  this 
point,  for  we  believe  there  is,  and 
there  always  has  been,  an  almost 
unanimous  opinion  amongst  critics 
on  the  poetry  of  Milman.  So  far 
as  we  can  call  to  mind,  the  taste, 
the  skill,  the  culture  it  displays, 
the  grace  of  its  lyrical  movement, 
the  magnificence  of  its  descriptions, 
have  been  ungrudgingly  admitted. 
But  the  critic  always  stopped  short 
in  his  praise.  There  was  a  great 
want  unsatisfied.  Our  hearts  had 
not  burned  within  us.  There  was 
kindled  in  us  no  sentiment  which 
we  carried  away  to  be  our  blessing, 
or  perhaps  our  plague,  for  years  to 
come.  No  deep  reflections  had 
been  revived :  we  were  the  same 
after  we  had  read  his  poems  as 
before. 

The  truly  original  poet  is  often 
a  great  sinner  against  the  plainest 
canons  of  criticism,  and  as  time 
advances,  and  his  works  are  calmly 
compared  with  those  of  other  poets, 
his  peculiar  faults  become  more  and 
more  palpable.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  greater  distinctness  of  his  faults 
will  also  emerge,  in  equal  distinct- 
ness, that  pre-eminent  merit  by 
SB 
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which  he  obtained  his  popu- 
larity. Let  any  one  take  up  now 
a  volume  of  Wordsworth.  Unless 
he  is  very  fortunate  in-  the  volume 
he  has  selected,  he  will  be  painfully 
alive  to  the  prosaic  tendencies  of 
the  poet.  He  may  stumble  on 
some  sonnet  where  the  tamest 
thought  is  voluminously  expressed 
in,  doubtless,  irreproachable  lan- 
guage. Some  one  line  or  epithet 
in  the  middle  or  end  of  the  elabo- 
rate composition,  is  all  his  reward. 
The  sonnet  crawls  on  with  this  one 
jewel  in  its  head.  The  reader  is 
impatient,  and  wonders  where  the 
charm  was  that  at  one  time  riveted 
him  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
Yet  as  he  turns  the  pages  he  will 
hardly  fail  to  come  upon  some  old 
familiar  strain  which  explains  and 
rekindles  the  enthusiasm  of  past 
days.  Those  sentiments  come  back 
which  this  poet  had  first  infused 
into  his  mind.  He  understands 
and  appreciates  the  nature  of  the 
boon  he  has  received.  Strike  out 
from  English  literature  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth,  and  you  feel  that  a 
gap  is  made — there  is  a  blank  spot 
left  in  the  mind  of  England. 

Instead  of  a  volume  of  Words- 
worth, let  us  suppose  that  you  take 
up  a  volume  of  Milman's  poetry. 
You  will  read  it,  we  think,  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  you  ever  read  it .; 
you  will  admire  the  flowing  move- 
ment of  the  verse,  the  opulence  of 
a  learned  imagination,  the  construc- 
tive skill,  the  lyrical  harmony. 
But  you  have  associated  no  advance 
of  your  own  mind  with  any  one 
poem,  or  any  one  verse  you  may 
encounter.  No  image  of  your  for- 
mer self  rises  before  you  as  you 
read.  You  owed  it  nothing ;  and 
if  you  ask  the  question  here,  What 
would  be  the  loss  to  England  if  all 
such  poems  were  expunged  ?  you 
could  not  say  that  any  type  of 
thought  or  sentiment  would  be 
lost — you  could  only  say  that  some 
specimens  of  good  workmanship 
would  be  destroyed. 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  ori- 
ginality of  form,  of  construction,  of 


measure  and  movement  in  the 
sacred  dramas  of  Mr  Milman — so 
much  so,  that  we  find  contempor- 
ary critics  discussing  this  introduc- 
tion of  the  dramatic  poem  as  a  spe- 
cies of  composition  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  drama. 
These  sacred  dramas  were  not  the 
first  production  which  brought  the 
youthful  poet  before  the  public. 
While  a  student  at  Oxford,  and 
before  he  had  taken  orders,  he  wrote 
the  tragedy  of  '  Fazio/  It  was  writ- 
ten for  the  stage,  but  was  not  of- 
fered to  any  theatrical  manager.  It 
was  simply  printed  and  published. 
But,  without  consulting  the  author, 
it  was  subsequently  brought  upon 
the  stage  ;  at  first  in  a  surrepti- 
tious manner,  at  one  of  the  minor 
theatres,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Italian  Wife,"  and  afterwards-  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  Miss  O'Neil 
performed  the  part  of  Bianca.  It 
seems  to  have  met  with  consider- 
able success. 

The  venerable  Dean  of  St  Paul's, 
the  historian  of  Latin  Christianity, 
looking  back  at  this  production  of 
his  college  days,  must  have  almost 
doubted  of  his  personal  identity. 
If  he  really  had  the  courage,  in  the 
later  period  of  his  life,  to  peruse 
his  youthful  tragedy,  with  what 
a  strange  mixture  of  feelings  must 
he  have  sat  in  judgment  upon  it ! 
Perhaps,  in  spite  of  that  indulgence 
we  are  all  supposed  to  have  for  our 
literary  offspring,  he  would  have 
been  a  severer  judge  than  a  perfect 
stranger  or  quite  impartial  critic. 
It  is  not,  we  think,  entirely  with- 
out merit  of  a  certain  kind.  There 
is  skill  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  plot,  and  the  style  of  the 
dialogue  is  anything  but  dull.  The 
personages,  it  must  be  confessed,  all 
deal  in  what  may  be  called  the  "stage 
language"  of  passion,  in  what  is  less 
courteously  described  as  rant.  They 
talk  as  no  human  beings  ever  talk, 
by  which  we  do  not  mean  that  they 
talk  in  verse  and  metaphor,  where- 
as all  of  us  are  content,  in  our 
most  passionate  moods,  with  plain 
prose ;  but  the  current  of  ideas  is 
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not  like  anything  which  is  known 
in  real  life.  It  was  not  Shakes- 
peare, we  think,  that  the  Oxford 
student  had  been  most  sedulously 
reading  when  he  sat  down  to  com- 
pose* Fazio;'  although  from  Shakes- 
peare a  man  may  obtain  examples 
and  influences  of  all  kinds.  We 
suspect  that  he  had  come  fresh  from 
the  study  of  such  dramatists  as 
Massinger  and  Ford.  His  parasites, 
Falsetto  and  Dandolo,  are  faint 
copies  of  certain  caricatures  of  hu- 
manity we  remember  to  have  en- 
countered in  their  plays.  And  that 
tendency  he  has  to  make  the  lan- 
guage of  passion  border  on  that  of 
insanity,  is  very  marked  amongst 
the  second  order  of  Elizabethan 
dramatists.  What  we  recognise  as 
the  conventional  stage  representa- 
tion of  intense  and  violent  emo- 
tion, was  doubtless  founded  on  truth 
— had  some  natural  tendency  for 
its  basis  ;  it  was  the  extravagant 
and  repeated  use  of  something  in 
itself  true  to  nature,  which  trans- 
formed it  into  a  conventionality. 
It  is  a  fact,  for  instance,  that  a  man 
is  slow  to  believe  ill  news — at  least 
some  men  are  ;  others  are  rendered 
credulous  by  fear  j  but  when  it  be- 
comes a  habit  in  the  dramatic  per- 
sonage to  say,  You  lie  !  to  the  mes- 
senger of  disastrous  intelligence, 
we  see  in  it  only  a  trick  of  the  play- 
wright. So  a  man  in  certain  moods 
asks  whether  he  is  awake  or  dream- 
ing, and  half  doubts  the  reality  of 
the  scene  or  the  transactions  about 
him;  but  when  such  a  passing  mood 
as  this  is  dwelt  on  and  exaggerated, 
It  assumes  the  air  of  an  improbable 
iiction.  It  is  felt  to  be  the  trick  of 
ohe  writer,  and  not  a  curiosity  in 
nature.  *  Fazio'  is  replete  with  this 
artificial  exaltation  of  thought.  Yet 
while  the  hero  and  heroine  are  bor- 
dering on  distraction,  they  exhibit 
;t  subtle  power  of  self-analysis,  and 
jink  thought  to  thought  with  the 
utmost  ingenuity.  With  all  this, 
however,  *  Fazio'  is  readable — read- 
able even  now.  There  is  a  spring 
and  vivacity,  and  a  rapidity  of 
march  in  the  style,  that  bears  us  on. 


There  is  the  faculty  of  the  writer 
already  manifested.  And  although 
there  is  much  rant  in  the  expres- 
sion of  passion,  the  alternation  in 
the  passions  themselves  is  justly 
conceived.  Bianca's  jealousy,  driv- 
ing her  to  denounce  the  very  hus- 
band she  still  intensely  loves,  is 
terrible,  and  yet  not  improbable. 
There  are  but  few  passages  one 
would  care  to  quote,  yet  there  are 
some  touches  that  may  deserve  to 
be  remembered.  Bianca,  in  her 
jealousy  of  Aldabella,  says,  speak- 
ing of  her  Fazio  : — 

"  Now  henceforth  all  our  joys, 
Our  delicate  endearments,  all  are  poisoned. 

.     .     And  if  he  kiss  me, 
He'll  pause  and  think  which  of  the  two  is 
sweeter." 

Here,  too,  is  a  reflection  which 
Bianca  makes  upon  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety, which,  from  her  point  of 
view,  is  not  without  its  perti- 
nence : — 

<f  Ay,  ay,  your  laws  !  most  equitable  laws  ! 

Who  robs  his  neighbour  of  his  yellow  dust, 

Or  his  bright  sparkling  stones,  or  such 
gay  trash, 

Oh,  he  must  die,  die  for  the  public  good. 

And  if  one  steal  a  husband  from  his  wife, 

Do  dive  into  her  heart  for  its  best  trea- 
sure, 

Do  rend  asunder  whom  Heaven  linked  in 
one — - 

Oh,  they  are  meek,  and  merciful,  and 
milky ; 

'Tis  a  trick  of  human  frailty.  Oh  fine 
laws! 

Rare  laws  !  most  equitable  laws  ! " 

The  next  in  order  of  his  poems 
was  "Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright 
City,"  a  long  epic  in  blank  verse. 
Then  followed  "  The  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem," "  The  Martyr  of  Antioch," 
"  Belshazzar,"  and  "Anne  Boleyn." 
On  these  four  his  fame  rested. 
They  placed  him  amongst  the 
bright  cohort  of  the  poets  of  his 
day ;  not  certainly  in  the  first  rank, 
but  they  gave  him  an  undisputed 
place  amongst  those  whom  the  lite- 
rary historian  will  be  bound  to 
enumerate  and  criticise  as  the  poets 
of  the  age.  The  three  sacred  dra- 
mas have  a  common  character,  and 
they  are  too  well  known  to  readers 
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of  poetry  to  need  that  we  should 
enter  into  any  analysis  of  them. 
We  will  venture  on  one  solitary 
quotation,  to  remind  such  readers  of 
the  highly-finished  melodious  verse 
with  which  they  abound.  It  shall 
be  the  first  strophe  of  a  hymn  to 
Christ:  it  will  suggest  to  them  the 
remainder : — 

"  For  Thou  wast  born  of  woman !  Thou 

didst  come, 

0  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom, 
Not  in  Thy  dread  omnipotent  array ; 
And  not  by  thunders  strew'd 
Was  Thy  tempestuous  road  ; 
Nor  indignation  burnt  before  Thee  on  Thy 

way. 
But  Thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child 

Thy  mother  undented, 
In  the  rude  manger,  laid  to  rest 
From  off  her  virgin  breast." 

The  fourth  on  the  list,  "Anne 
Boleyn,"  is,  in  part,  a  reversion  to 
the  form  of  the  English  tragedy. 
It  is  not,  however,  written  for  re- 
presentation. It  holds  a  station 
midway  between  the  dramatic  poem 
and  the  acting  play.  With  a  few 
omissions,  we  imagine,  it  might 
be  made  as  suitable  to  the  stage  as 
many  other  historical  plays.  Whe- 
ther it  would  succeed  or  not  is  an- 
other question,  and  we  certainly 
would  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
advise  the  experiment.  There  are 
eloquent  passages  in  it,  much  pow- 
erful writing,  but  there  is  very  little 
of  that  dialogue  where  mind  really 
conflicts  with  mind — where  man  is 
felt  to  be  acting  upon  man.  The 
admirable  passages  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  soliloquies:  they  might  have 
served  for  such,  though  they  do 
not  take  that  form. 

The  prominent  character  in  the 
piece  is  the  Jesuit  Angelo  Caraffa, 
and  nowhere  could  be  found  a  more 
terrific  description  of  the  Jesuit 
than  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Angelo 
himself.  It  is  through  his  intrigues, 
through  his  most  cruel  and  perfidi- 
ous inventions,  that  the  tragic  fate  of 
Anne  Boleyn  is  here  brought  about. 
He  persuades  Smeaton  to  give  false 
evidence  against  the  Queen,  to  pro- 
claim himself  a  criminal,  under  the 
delusion  that  by  so  doing  he  will 


save  the  life  of  tlie  Queen.  He  re- 
presents to  him,  that  if  the  King  can 
certainly  obtain  a  divorce,  which 
he  would  on  clear  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  will  be 
contented  with  this  means  of  get- 
ting her  out  of  his  way ;  otherwise 
he  will  destroy  her  in  order  to  marry 
Jane  Seymour.  The  enthusiastic 
youth  sacrifices  himself  to  save  the 
Queen,  and  is,  of  course,  the  instru- 
ment of  her  destruction. 

Let  us  hope  that  such  a  moral 
monster  as  the  ideal  Jesuit  here 
drawn  never  existed;  and  that  some 
approximation  to  such  an  ideal  is 
the  utmost  that  humanity  can  be 
charged  with.  The  supposition  is, 
that  because  the  Jesuit  has  a  great 
end  in  view,  means  the  most  vile 
and  detestable  are  sanctified  to  him. 
Because  the  Jesuit  has  no  personal 
interest  in  his  crimes — because  he 
is  as  ready  to  go  to  the  stake  as  to 
destroy  others,  he  believes  himself 
to  have  an  immunity  from  all  guilt. 
By  yielding  implicit  obedience  to 
his  order,  he  releases  himself  from 
all  personal  responsibility.  It  is 
thus  that  Angelo  Caraffa  expounds 
to  the  proud  churchman  Gardiner 
the  principles  of  the  new  order,  of 
which  he  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber:— 

"I've  sunk, 
For  ever,  title,   rank,   wealth- -even  my 

being ; 

And,  self-annihilated,  deem  myself 
A  limb,  a  nameless  limb,  of  that  vast  body 
That  shall  bespread  the  world,  unchecked, 

untraced — 
Like  God's  own  presence,  everywhere,  yet 

nowhere— 

Th"  invisible  control  by  which  Rome  rules 
The  universal  mind  of  man.     On  me 
My  father's   palace-gates  no  more  shall 

open, 

I  own  no  more  my  proud  ancestral  name, 
I  have  no  property  even  in  these  weeds — 
These  coarse  and"  simple  weeds  I  wear  ; 

nor  will, 

Nor  passion,  nor  affection,  nor  the  love 
Of    kindred   touch  the   earth  -  estranged 

heart ; 
My  personal  being  is  absorbed  and  dead. 

A  noble  born 

Of  Rome's  patrician  blood,  rich,  lettered, 

versed 

In  the  affairs  of  men — no  monkish  dreamer 
Hearing  Heaven's  summons  in  ecstatic 
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God  spoke  within  tbis  heart,  but  with  the 

voice 

Of  stern,  deliberate  duty,  and  I  rose 
]lesolved  to  sail  the  flood,  to  tread  the 

fire— 

That's  naught — to  quench  all  natural  com- 
punction, 
To  know  nor  right,  nor  wrong,  nor  crime, 

nor  virtue, 
But  as  subservient  to  Rome's  cause  and 

Heaven's. 
I've  schooled  my  haughty  soul  to  subtlest 

craft, 
I've  strung  my  tender  heart  to  bloodiest 

havoc, 
And  stand  prepared  to  wear  the  martyr's 

flames 
Like  nuptial  robes, —  far  worse,  to  drag  to 

the  stake 

My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  soul, — if  thus 
I  sear  the  hydra-head  of  heresy." 

With  this  quotation  we  will 
terminate  our  brief  record  of  the 
poetry  of  Mr  Milman ;  we  will  turn 
to  the  other  phase  of  his  literary 
character  and  say  a  few  words  of 
him  as  a  historian.  We  must  leave 
to  others  who  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  him  personally  to  treat 
of  the  man  himself,  and  of  those 
social  and  moral  qualities  in  which 
we  understand  him  to  have  been 
eminent.  It  is  of  the  author  only 
we  can  speak,  and  as  an  author  he 
came  before  the  world  first  as  poet 
and  afterwards  as  historian.  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  told  that  we  omit 
the  theologian,  the  Churchman. 
Now  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  Dean  Milman  had  formed  his 
<>wn  mature  conclusions  on  all  the 
various  controversies  that  disturb 
the  quiet  of  the  Church,  but  he 
never  wrote  specifically  as  a  theo- 
logian. So  far  as  we  are  aware,  it 
is  only  as  a  historian  of  the  Jews, 
or  of  the  Christian  Church,  that 
Ids  theology  is  brought  forward ; 
jmd  even  then  not  a  word  more 
is  said  of  his  own  personal  convic- 
tions than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Theological  controversy  appears 
never  to  have  been  attractive  to 
him.  He  was  prepared  to  write 
the  history  of  such  controversies  ; 
he  had  no  disposition  to  descend 
into  the  arena  and  become  a  con- 
troversialist himself.  He  was  a_ 
j.;ood  Churchman,  as  that  phrase 
\vras  understood  some  quarter  of  a 


century  ago,  when  it  was  possible 
to  have  an  affectionate  respect  for 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  enrol  one's 
self  as  a  declared  partisan  of  some 
section  of  it.  There  was  then  a  type 
of  Churchman  (and  indeed  there 
still  is,  and  we  trust  that  it  is  a  type 
which  will  never  become  extinct), 
not  clamorous,  yet  very  sincere  in 
their  faith,  and,  above  all  things, 
solicitous  to  extend  those  senti- 
ments of  love  and  piety  which  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  Christianity. 
They  regarded  the  Church  as  a 
truly  sacred  institution,  because  it 
had  this  sacred  object,  this  exalted 
purpose,  to  inculcate  and  sustain 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man.  They  knew  that  these  great 
sentiments  might  be — and,  as  things 
are,  could  not  help  being — united 
with  very  different  schemes  of 
Christian  doctrine.  But  these  dif- 
ferences were  subordinate  in  their 
minds  to  those  great  sentiments 
recognised  by  all  intelligent  Chris- 
tians as  the  very  fruit  for  which  any 
tree  of  doctrine  had  to  be  planted. 
They  had  no  vain  hope  of  subdu- 
ing all  such  differences  of  scheme 
or  system,  but  they  trusted  (per- 
haps in  too  sanguine  a  temper) 
that,  in  a  cultivated  clergy,  what 
all  acknowledged  to  be  the  essence 
of  Christianity  would  constitute  a 
bond  of  union  strong  enough  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  division 
which  dogmatic  differences  must 
create.  To  this  type  of  Churchmen, 
we  apprehend,  Dean  Milman  be- 
longed. It  was  as  the  result  mere- 
ly of  his  historical  works  that  his 
name  became  conspicuous  for  a 
time  in  the  theological  controver- 
sies of  the  day.  The  history  first 
of  the  Jews  and  afterwards  of 
the  Christian  Church  became  the 
favourite  subject  of  his  study ;  it 
was  a  subject  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  sacred  profession  he  had 
adopted  ;  and  as  a  member  of  that 
profession  he  had  gravely  to  decide 
how,  and  according  to  what  princi- 
ples, a  history  of  the  Hebrews  should 
be  written,  the  documents  for  whose 
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history  were  invested  with  a  pecu- 
liar character  as  the  revealed  Word 
of  God.  At  this  point,  and  this 
point  only,  so  far  as  the  reading 
public  are  concerned,  did  Milman 
step  forward  as  a  theologian.  He 
did  not  write  his  history  to  support 
any  theological  views.  Occupied 
in  the  search  of  historic  truth,  he 
came  unavoidably  upon  a  question 
of  theology.  It  would  be  idle, 
therefore,  to  make  a  distinction 
between  Milman  the  historian  and 
Milman  the  theologian,  because  in 
estimating  him  as  a  historian  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  only  point 
at  which  he  reveals  his  own  theo- 
logy. 

The  three  historical  works  of 
Dean  Milman,  '  The  History  of  the 
Jews/  'The  History  of  Christi- 
anity, from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to 
the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the 
Roman  Empire/  and  *  The  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  including 
that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Nicolas  V.' — form  together 
a  connected  series,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  full  and  impar- 
tial history  of  that  religion  which 
became,  and  still  is,  the  centre  of 
European  civilisation.  We  are  in- 
troduced to  that  peculiar  people 
amongst  whom  it  arose,  we  see  it 
caught  up  by  the  Greeks  and  ela- 
borated into  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy, we  see  it  fashioned  by  the 
Romans  into  an  instrument  of  uni- 
versal government.  Mr  Milman, 
as  a  historian,  is  distinguished  by 
his  moderation,  by  a  clear  good 
sense,  which  refuses  alike  the  pre- 
judices of  party  and  the  fascination 
of  novel  theories.  Pre-eminently 
judicious,  a  man  of  compromise, 
not  given  to  follow  out  any  line  of 
thought  to  hazardous  results,  and 
withal  lively  and  often  eloquent  in 
his  narrative,  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  writer  on 
ecclesiastical  history  who  would  be 
a  safer  guide  or  a  more  agreeable 
instructor. 

We  shall  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
each  of  these  three  histories  in  the 
order  in  which  they  naturally  place 


themselves;  and,  however  rapid  our 
survey,  we  cannot  fail  to  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  they  treat,  in 
succession,  of  the  great  epochs  in 
our  religious  history. 

The  History  of  the  Jews.— When 
we  just  now  characterised  Mr 
Milman  as  pre-eminently  mode- 
rate and  resisting  the  temptation 
to  theorise,  our  readers,  perhaps, 
remembering  the  excitement  which 
the  first  appearance  of  this  work 
produced,  will  mentally  have  ex- 
cepted  this  at  least  from  the  praise 
of  peculiar  moderation.  But  al- 
though Mr  Milman  has  with  one 
party  the  credit,  with  another  the 
discredit,  of  having  been  the  first 
to  introduce  amongst  us  that  criti- 
cal spirit  for  which  the  Germans 
are  so  distinguished,  yet  any  one 
who  now  peruses  '  The  History  of 
the  Jews/  and  reads  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  last  edition  of  it,  writ- 
ten so  late  as  1863,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  caution  of 
the  author.  The  work  was  received 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  religious 
world  with  something  more  than 
murmurs  of  dissent,  because  the 
position  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves was  somewhat  novel — be- 
cause, in  fact,  they  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  read  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  with  what  has  been 
lately  called  an  "  historical  con- 
science." They  regarded  those 
Scriptures  as  the  depositories  of 
religious  truth,  and  therefore,  very 
naturally,  but  mistakingly,  invest- 
ed every  portion  of  them  with  an 
equal  sacredness  ;  looking  on  them 
as  equally  authoritative  when  deal- 
ing with  ordinary  facts  of  mundane 
history,  or  even  of  physical  science, 
as  when  declaring  the  creative 
power  and  moral  government  of 
God.  And  when  suddenly  called 
upon  to  determine  questions  of 
historical  truth,  they  were  unpre- 
pared for  the  necessary  examina- 
tion of  these  Scriptures,  and  the 
unavoidable  distinction  which  had 
to  be  drawn  between  their  autho- 
rity as  teachers  of  religious  doc- 
trine and  their  authority  as  ordin- 
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;iry  historical  documents.  But  the 
last  thirty  years  have  advanced  the 
education  of  most  of  us,  and  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  understood 
that  if  the  history  of  the  Jews  is 
to  be  written  at  all,  the  documents 
on  which  it  is  founded  must  sub- 
mit to  historical  criticism.  If  of 
two  conflicting  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  one  must  be 
chosen  and  the  other  set  aside  ;  if 
:in  approximation  to  a  consistent 
narrative  cannot  possibly  be  ob- 
tained while  every  portion  of  those 
writings  is  pronounced  to  be  infal- 
lible; it  follows  that  either  the  at- 
tempt must  be  for  ever  relinquished 
to  form  any  conception  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Jews,  or  that  a  cer- 
tain liberty  of  critical  examination 
must  be  permitted. 

After  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
Mr  Milman  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  new  edition  of  his  work. 
To  this  revised  and  extended 
( edition  he  added  a  preface,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  principles 
which  ought  to  govern  a  Christian 
writer  in  dealing,  as  an  historian, 
with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To 
treat  the  history  of  the  Jews  as 
a  sort  of  forbidden  ground,  not  to 
be  inquisitively  scanned,  would  be 
idle.  They  were  a  people  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  and  must 
have  had  a  history  in  great  part 
like  the  history  of  other  people. 
They  had  their  revolutions,  their 
wars,  their  social  habits  springing 
from  ordinary  causes,  as  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  relation  to  neighbour- 
ing nations.  Historical  investi- 
gation must  enter  here  as  else- 
where, and  if  the  Christian  were  to 
refuse  to  partake  of  it,  he  would 
only  throw  the  work  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  non-Christian. 

"  Such  investigations, then,"  continues 
Mr  Milman,  "being  inevitable,  and,  as 
]  believe,  not  only  inevitable,  but  the 
ouly  safe  way  of  attaining  to  the  highest 
religious  truth,  what  is  the  right,  what  is 
t  lie.  duty,  of  a  Christian  historian  of  the 
J  ews  in  such  investigations  ?  The  views 
f  dopted  by  the  author  in  early  days  he 
still  conscientiously  maintains.  These 
views,  more  free  it  was  then  thought, 


and  bolder  than  common  (he  dares  to  say 
not  irreverent),  have  been  his  safeguard 
during  a  long  and  not  unreflective  life 
against  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
philosophical   and  historical  researches 
of  our  times ;  and  from  such  views  many, 
very  many,  of  the  best  and  wisest  men 
whom  it  has  been  his  blessing  to  know 
with  greater  or  less  intimacy,  have  felt 
relief  from  pressing  doubts,  and  found 
that   peace   which    is    attainable    only 
through  perfect  freedom  of  mind.    .    .    . 
"  The  revelation  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  is  doubtless  the  ultimate,  I  should 
say  the  sole,  end  of  the  Bible  ;  nor  is  it 
difficult,  according  to  ordinary  common 
sense,  and  to  the  moral  instinct  or  judg- 
ment vouchsafed  to  man,    to  separate 
and  set  apart  moral  and  religious  truth 
from  all  other  human  knowledge.     For 
the  communication  of  such  truth,  law- 
givers,  prophets,   apostles  were  gifted. 
This  was  their  special  mission  and  duty. 
This,  as  far  as  His  character  of  teacher, 
was  that  of  the  Saviour  Himself.     Law- 
givers, prophets,  apostles,  were,  in  all 
other  respects,  men  of  like  passions  (take 
the  word  in  its  vulgar  sense)  with  their 
fellow-men  ;  they  were  men  of  their  age 
and  country  who,  as  they  spoke  the  lan- 
guage so  they  thought  the  thoughts  of 
their  nation  and  their    time,    clothed 
those  thoughts  in  the  imagery,  and  illu- 
strated them  from  the  circumstances,  of 
their  daily  life.     They  had  no  special 
knowledge  on  any  subject  but  moral  and 
religious  truth  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  men — were  as  fallible  as  others  in 
all  questions  of  science,  and  even  of  his- 
tory, extraneous  to  their  religious  teach- 
ing.    If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  how 
utterly  unintelligible   would  their  ad- 
dresses have  been  to  their  fellow-men  ! 
Conceive  a  prophet  or  psalmist  or  apos- 
tle endowed  with  premature  knowledge, 
and  talking  of  the  earth  and  the  plane- 
tary system  according  to  the  Newtonian 
laws,  not  '  of  the  sun  going  forth  as  a 
bridegroom  to  run  his  course.'      Con- 
ceive St  Stephen  or  St  Paul  stopping  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  impassioned  har- 
angues and  setting  right  the  popular 
notion  about  the  delivery  of  the  law,  or 
the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt.     They  spoke  what  was  the 
common  belief  of  the  time  according  to 
the   common  notion  of  things  and  the 
prevalent  and  current  views  of  the  world 
around  them,  just   as  they  spoke  the 
Aramaic  dialect." 

We  think  that  there  are  not  many 
intelligent  Christians  who  would 
refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  distinc- 
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tioiis  laid  down  in  this  passage  be- 
tween moral  and  religious  and  all 
other  truths.  We  have  still  occa- 
sionally the  wearisome  spectacle  of 
some  over-zealous  champion  who 
insists  upon  finding  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  the  modern 
science  of  geology.  But  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  will  echo  the 
sentiment  of  Mr  Milman  : — 

"I  cannot  conceive,  notwithstanding 
the  Scriptural  geologists,  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  creation  in  Genesis  was  a 
dark  prophetic  enigma,  of  which  no  liv- 
ing man  could  comprehend  the  true 
sense  for  more  than  three  thousand  years, 
and  which  was  only  to  be  disclosed  by 
the  discoveries  of  our  day.  I  am  con- 
tent with  the  great  central  truth,  the 
assertion  in  its  words,  unapproachable 
in  their  sublimity,  of  the  one  omnific 
Creator — of  that  Creator's  perpetual  pre- 
sence and  universal  providence." 

So  neither  are  we  to  expect  to 
find  in  the  Hebrew  annals  all  that 
the  ethnologist  or  the  philologist 
may  discover  of  the  early  history 
of  mankind,  nor  are  we  to  suppose 
that  those  annals  are  to  be  read 
without  any  discrimination,  even 
where  they  concern  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  nation. 

When  the  reader  passes  from  this 
preface  to  the  history  itself,  his  sur- 
prise will  perhaps  be  that  the  lib- 
erty of  investigation,  so  ably  vindi- 
cated, has  been  so  cautiously  made 
use  of.  A  great  portion  is  but  an 
uncritical  paraphrase  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  probable  that,  if 
the  author  had  re-written  the  whole 
work,  it  might  have  worn  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  It  would  still,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  sure,  have  borne 
that  impress  of  sobriety  and  moder- 
ation which  characterise  all  his 
histories.  For  Mr  Milman  shows 
constantly  a  wise  distrust  of  conjec- 
tural criticism  or  conjectural  history. 

We  have  quoted  the  sound  and 
rational  defence  which  Mr  Milman 
makes  for  such  boldness  as  he  mani- 
fested in  the  treatment  of  his  subj  ect, 
but  that  part  of  his  preface  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  is  most 
valuable,  is  the  protest  he  makes 
against — not  precisely  the  sceptical 
spirit,  but  against — the  spirit  of 


excessive    confidence  which  some 
critical  historians  have  displayed. 

"I  must  acknowledge/'  he  says,  "as 
regards  the  modern  German  schools  of 
criticism,  profane  as  well  as  sacred,  that 
my  difficulty  is  more  often  with  their 
dogmatism  than  with  their  daring  criti- 
cism. If  they  destroy  dominant  theories, 
they  rarely  do  not  endeavour  to  compen- 
sate for  this  by  constructing  theories  of 
their  own — I  must  say,  in  general,  on 
the  most  arbitrary  conjecture— and  assert 
their  theories  with  as  much  certitude, 
and  even  intolerance,  contemptuous  in- 
tolerance, as  the  most  orthodox  and 
conservative  writers.  This  dogmatism 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  inherent  fault  of 
the  '  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel.'  It 
is  a  book  which  no  one  can  read  without 
instruction,  few  without  admiration  of 
the  singular  acuteness  in  bringing  re- 
mote and  scattered  incidents  to  bear  on 
some  single  point,  the  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, the  universal  erudition,  the 
general  reverent,  I  would  willingly 
write  religious,  tone  throughout ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  contemptuous 
arrogance  with  which  Ewald  insulates 
himself  from  all  his  learned  brethren, 
and  assumes  an  autocracy  not  in  his  own 
sphere  alone,  but  in  the  whole  world 
of  religion,  letters,  and  politics.  But 
Ewald  seems  to  have  attempted  (he  has 
no  doubt  of  his  own  success)  an  utter 
impossibility.  That  the  Hebrew  re- 
cords, especially  the  Books  of  Moses, 
may  have  been  compiled  from  various 
documents,  and,  it  may  be,  at  an  uncer- 
tain time,  all  this  is  assuredly  a  legiti- 
mate subject  of  inquiry.  There  may  be 
some  certain  discernible  marks  and  signs 
of  difference  in  age  and  authorship. 
But  that  any  critical  microscope  in  the 
nineteenth  century  can  be  so  exquisite 
and  so  powerful  as  to  dissect  the  whole 
with  perfect  nicety,  to  decompose  it,  and 
assign  each  separate  paragraph  to  its 
special  origin  in  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  independent  documents,  each  of 
which  has  contributed  its  part, — this 
seems  to  me  a  task  which  no  mastery  of 
the  Hebrew  language  with  all  its  kin- 
dred tongues,  no  discernment,  however 
fine  and  discriminating,  can  achieve." 

We  have  been  lately  perusing 
that  portion  of  Ewald's  history 
which  has  been  brought  before  the 
English  public  in  the  admirable 
translation  of  Mr  Martineau ;  we 
read  it  with  great  interest,  and  will 
venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
rest  of  the  work,  or  the  other  Ger- 
man works  of  a  kindred  nature, 
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may  have  the  advantage  of  the 
same  translation  or  editorship  ;  but 
we  found  ourselves  quite  staggered 
by  the  demand  made  upon  our 
docility  and  submissiveness.  and 
are  happy  in  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  expressing,  in  words  far 
more  authoritative  than  our  own, 
the  impression  which  its  curious 
dogmatism  made  upon  us.  We 
look  with  profound  respect,  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  awe,  on  the  vast 
erudition  of  such  a  man  as  Ewald ; 
some  knowledge  such  a  man  must 
evoke  from  the  past ;  only  we  de- 
sire to  keep  our  self-possession, 
and  to  read  with  a  suspended  judg- 
ment. We  prefer  to  seize  upon  a 
few  leading  events  on  which  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt,  and  where 
we  must  be  content  with  conjecture 
we  would  maintain  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  conjecture. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  take  two 
different  views  of  any  Biblical  au- 
thority, Mr  Milman  leans,  as  might 
fairly  be  anticipated,  to  that  which 
is  most  in  accordance  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  age  and  authorship  of  •  the 
Pentateuch  is  a  subject  of  inter- 
minable discussion.  Some  critics 
assign  the  books  which  compose 
the  Pentateuch  to  different  epochs  ; 
some  assign  them,  in  the  form  we 
have  them,  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
or  Josiah,  or  to  even  a  later  epoch, 
admitting,  however,  that  the  au- 
thor who  gave  them  their  present 
form  worked  upon  materials  of  an 
older  date  ;  while  other  critics 
adopt  the  traditional  belief  which 
assigned  them  to  Moses,  admitting, 
however,  that  there  have  been  many 
interpolations  and  modifications  of 
a  subsequent  period.  The  last  is 
the  view  which  Mr  Milman  prefers. 
So  far  as  the  historical  value  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  concerned,  this  must 
depend  on  the  proportion  of  older 
and  later  which  the  critic  admits. 
He  who  believes  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  written  by  Moses,  but 
that  it  has  received  extensive  ad- 
ditions and  modifications,  and  he 
who  has  concluded  that  it  was  com- 
posed in  its  present  form  at  a  much 


later  date,  but  that  it  includes 
materials  which  descended  from  the 
time  of  Moses,  have  arrived  sub- 
stantially at  the  same  result.  All 
will  depend  on  the  proportions  each 
assigns  to  the  earlier  epoch. 

Mr  Milman  does  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Law  from  Mount  Sinai  in  the  de- 
sert. He  answers  objections  by 
showing  that  objections  of  equal 
weight  apply  to  any  other  theory. 
That  "the  laws  of  a  settled  and 
civilised  community  should  be  en- 
acted by  a  wandering  and  homeless 
horde  "  may  seem  improbable  ; 

"Yet,"  he  continues,  "at  this  time, 
judging  solely  from  its  internal  evi- 
dence, the  Law  must  have  heen  enacted. 
Who  but  Moses  ever  possessed  such 
authority  as  to  enforce  submission  to 
statutes  so  severe  and  uncompromising  ? 
Yet,  as  Moses  incontestably  died  before 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  his  legislation 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  desert. 
To  what  other  period  can  the  Hebrew 
constitution  be  assigned?  To  that  of 
the  judges  ?  a  time  of  anarchy,  warfare, 
and  servitude  !  To  that  of  the  kings  ? 
when  the  republic  had  undergone  a 
total  change  !  To  any  time  after  Jeru- 
salem became  the  metropolis  ?  when 
the  holy  city,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  nation,  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the 
whole  law  !  After  the  building  of  the 
Temple  ?  when  it  is  equally  silent  as 
to  any  settled  or  durable  edifice  !  After 
the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  ?  when 
the  close  bond  of  brotherhood  had  given 

e'ace  to  implacable  hostility  !     Under 
ilkiah  ?   under  Ezra  ?    when  a  great 
number  of  the  statutes  had  become  a 
dead  letter  ! " 

Thus  he  encounters  difficulty 
with  equal  difficulties.  There  is 
one  hypothesis  which  he  does  not 
in  this  summary  allude  to,  but 
which  doubtless  he  would  find 
sufficient  reasons  for  dismissing — 
that  those  who  composed  the  Law, 
in  some  of  the  subsequent  periods 
he  mentions,  designing  to  obtain 
for  it  the  authority  of  Moses,  studi- 
ously avoided  allusions  that  would 
betray  a  flagrant  anachronism  to 
their  contemporaries.  There  is  one 
great  subject  on  which  Mr  Milman 
could  hardly  hope  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  any  party — his  treatment 
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of  the  miraculous.  He  would  not, 
of  course,  satisfy  the  so-called  phi- 
losophical party,  because,  in  many 
instances,  he  retains  the  miracle  as 
the  essence  and  substance  of  the  nar- 
rative ;  and  of  his  Christian  readers 
he  would  be  sure  to  offend  some 
whenever  he  offered  a  natural  ex- 
planation of  what  is  described  in 
the  language  of  miracle,  or  in  any 
other  way  removed  the  super- 
natural from  his  path.  It  is  a 
matter  of  peculiar  difficulty  to  the 
historian. 

For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  on  this  great  question  of  the 
supernatural  it  is  not  only  that 
he  has  to  encounter  the  objection 
of  the  man  of  science,  who  adopts 
as  an  axiom  or  first  principle  the 
permanency  of  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  call  the  laws'  of 
nature.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
he  has  come  triumphant  out  of 
this  purely  philosophical  discus- 
sion, and  that  a  belief  in  the 
miracle  (as  an  abstract  or  general 
proposition)  is  fully  justified,  there 
still  emerges  a  new  difiiculty.  Be- 
cause miracles  were  really  wrought 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  does  it 
follow  that  this  people  were  in  a 
supernatural  manner  guarded  from 
that  play  of  passion  and  imagina- 
tion which  over  all  the  earth  has 
produced  so  many  legendary  mira- 
cles 1  Did  wonder  and  fear  and 
joy  never  transport  them,  as  it  has 
transported  all  other  people,  into 
the  region  of  imaginary  beliefs  ? 
If  they  were  thus  guaranteed  from 
the  usual  effects  of  passion  acting 
upon  simple-minded  men,  a  stand- 
ing miracle  was  performed  as  won- 
derful as  any  that  are  recorded, 
and  of  which,  nevertheless,  we 
have  no  intimation.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  no  such  guaran- 
tee, then  along  with  the  real  mir- 
acle there  must  have  been  room 
for  the  growth  of  the  imaginary 
miracle.  The  task  is  thrown  upon 
the  historian  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them.  Is  it  a  task  he  can 
possibly  accomplish  1 

To  take  the  first  instance  that 
occurs  to  us :  when  Mr  Milman  de- 


scribes the  siege  of  Jericho,  he  re- 
lates, as  with  simple  faith,  the 
miraculous  fall  of  the  walls  of  the 
city.  He  even,  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  narrative,  transports 
us  in  imagination  within  the  city 
itself  ;  we  see  the  inexplicable  pro- 
cession parading  round  the  walls, 
and,  for  all  warlike  assault,  a 
solemn  blowing  of  trumpets.  On 
the  last  day  of  this  strange  cere- 
mony the  walls  suddenly  crumble 
to  the  earth,  and  the  enemy  is  mas- 
ter of  the  city.  So  Joshua  wins 
Jericho.  But  in  a  subsequent  bat- 
tle, when  the  same  Joshua  com- 
mands the  sun  to  stand  still  in  the 
heavens  that  he  may  complete  his 
conquest  and  exterminate  the  foe, 
our  historian  has  not  the  courage 
to  proceed;  he  grows  timid  and 
scrupulous.  Why  is  this?  Is  it 
because  the  miracle  is  greater — that 
is,  a  still  more  violent  departure 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  events  1 
But  this,  surely,  is  not  logical.  Can 
there,  in  fact,  be  any  degree  in  the 
miraculous ?  "I  have  no  scruple," 
he  says  of  this  miracle  in  the  note, 
"  in  -avowing  my  opinion  that  it  is 
pure  poetry.  It  is  given  as  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Book  of  Jasher." 
But  if  a  poem  had  been  written  on 
such  an  event,  would  this  convert 
it  into  a  fiction  1  And  might  not 
the  siege  of  Jericho  have  been  a 
poem  also  1  We  have  no  wish  to 
aggravate  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  matter — it  is  sufficient  to 
point  them  out.  Perhaps  if  we 
analyse  our  own  thoughts  we  shall 
find  a  secret  tendency  to  adopt  the 
not  very  logical  course  of  admitting, 
under  the  name  of  miracle,  what  can 
still  be  conceived  as  a  natural  event, 
while  we  reject  the  miraculous 
event  which  is  pre-eminently  and 
indisputably  miraculous  because  it 
is  entirely  out  of  the  known  order 
of  things.  The  old  walls  of  a  city 
suddenly  burdened  with  fresh  en- 
gines of  defence,  and  crowded  with 
the  inhabitants,  might  fall,  or  a  suf- 
ficient part  of  them  might  fall,  just 
as  the  Hebrews  rushed  forward  to 
assail  them.  But  a  sudden  pause 
in  the  rotation  of  the  earth — this 
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we  find  a  difficulty  in  conceiving. 
We  admit  the  one  miracle  and  re- 
ject the  other — that  is,  we  admit 
the  first,  and  are  willing  to  call  it 
a  miracle  ;  while,  by  an  under-cur- 
rent of  thought,  we  are  contriving 
a  possible  standing  ground  for  it 
amongst  the  natural  events  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  say  that  such 
under-current  of  thought  was  in  the 
mind  of  Mr  Milman,  but  we  have 
detected  something  like  it  both  in 
ourselves  and  others. 

The  question  of  numbers — what 
we  should  call  in  modern  phrase 
the  statistics  of  the  Hebrew  records 
— is  not  one  which  need  occasion 
much  perplexity  or  distress  to  the 
Christian  historian.  The  early 
writers  of  most  nations  deal  very 
vaguely  with  numbers,  and  the 
Hebrews  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Added  to  which,  "  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  numbers  are  de- 
noted in  the  present  copies  of  the 
sacred  books  is  remarkably  liable 
to  error  and  misapprehension." 
Plainly,  the  most  scrupulous  need 
not  feel  themselves  bound  to  accept 
the  numbers  as  we  read  them  in 
our  version.  These  numbers  pre- 
sent to  us  a  host  which  must  have 
overwhelmed  the  land  of  Canaan — • 
a  resistless  host,  for  it  could  have 
lived  on  no  other  condition  than 
that  of  spreading  over  and  devas- 
tating the  land.  "  The  whole  num- 
ber of  fighting  men  was  603,550." 
But  the  narrative  of  the  campaign 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  of 
so  great  a  multitude.  There  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that 
these  numbers  are,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  erroneous. 

Where  Mr  Milman  laid  himself 
most  open  to  animadversion  was,  in 
the  few  instances  in  which,  while  re- 
jecting the  miracle,  he  sought  his- 
tory underneath  it.  His  explana- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  miraculous  supply  of  manna 
in  the  desert,  have  been  great  stum- 
bling-blocks with  his  Christian 
readers.  We  think,  on  the  lower 
ground  of  historical  criticism,  he 
was  in  error  in  these  instances. 


We  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down 
any  rule  applicable  to  all  cases 
where  the  historian  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  supernatural  part  of  the 
narrative  and  yet  does  not  reject 
the  narrative  altogether.  Each  case 
must  be  left  to  the  sagacity  and 
prudence  of  the  historian.  In  some 
cases  the  substratum  of  real  fact 
may  be  easily  separated  from  the 
miraculous  interpretation  which  a 
pious  narrator  has  given  to  it.  To 
adopt  an  illustration  of  Mr  Mil- 
man's  :  if  a  contemporary  writer 
had  attributed  the  fate  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  to  a  tempest  sent 
directly  by  God,  this  would,  to  no 
perceptible  degree,  have  vitiated 
the  narrative,  or  detracted  from  the 
authority  of  the  narrator.  But 
when  the  historian  has  to  ask  him- 
self, What  is  the  historical  fact 
which  gave  rise,  or  might  have 
given  rise,  to  this  which,  as  it 
stands  before  me,  I  call  a  legend  1 
then  he  has  plainly  entered  into  the 
region  of  conjecture,  and  must  ad- 
vance at  his  own  peril.  It  is  quite 
true  that  even  a  poetic  legend  must 
have  been  suggested  by  a  fact  of 
some  kind.  But  that  fact  may  not 
be  the  historical  fact  we  imagine ; 
it  may  not  even  be  a  historical 
fact  at  all,  but  one  belonging  to 
the  order  of  nature.  Thus,  in 
this  unfortunate  instance  of  the 
manna,  if  you  will  not  in  sim- 
plicity accept  the  miracle,  and 
understand  that  the  Israelites 
were,  for  a  certain  time,  supported 
in  the  desert  by  a  food  supernatu- 
rally  sent  them,  which  is  here 
called  manna,  from  a  resemblance 
to  a  natural  product  bearing  this 
name — if  you  will  venture  to  see 
in  it  a  poetic  legend,  and  then  ask 
yourself  what  is  the  historical  fact 
which  is  described  in  this  poetic 
manner  —  you  are  merely  involv- 
ing yourself  in  unsatisfactory  con- 
jectures. Is  this  which  we  call 
manna  a  substance  of  that  nature 
that,  even  if  it  had  been  gathered 
in  unusual  quantities,  the  Israelites 
could  have  been  supported  on  it  1 
Say  it  may  be  eaten  in  small  quan- 
tities j  then  this  eating  it  in  small 
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quantities,  combined  with  other 
food,  may  be  the  historical  fact  you 
are  in  search  of ;  nay,  if  we  ima- 
gine the  legend  composed  at  some 
distance  of  time  and  place,  the 
simple  natural  fact  that  such  a  sub- 
stance was  occasionally  to  be  found 
in  the  desert,  would  be  sufficient 
to  direct  a  poet's  imagination. 
The  imagination  grows  out  of  some 
kind  of  knowledge,  but  it  may  very 
well  dispense  with  what  we  call  an 
historical  basis.  So  in  the  miracu- 
lous passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  If 
you  will  not  accept  the  narrative  as 
it  stands — if  you  venture  to  regard 
it  as  a  legend,  composed,  perhaps, 
long  after  the  Israelites  had  been 
settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan  — 
then  what  historical  fact  can  you 
draw  from  it  1  A  certain  wind  oc- 
casionally drives  back  the  sea,  it 
is  said,  at  a  certain  narrow  part  of 
the  channel,  and  it  is  inferred  that 
the  Israelites  passed  over  while 
such  a  wind  was  blowing ;  but  if 
it  is  really  a  legend,  this  natural 
fact  that  a  strong  wind  does  oc- 
casionally drive  back  the  sea  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  suggest  it. 
There  may  have  been  no  passage 
at  all  of  the  Red  Sea.  That  there 
was  such  a  passage  is  the  inference 
which  most  of  us  would  draw,  but 
it  would  still  only  be  an  inference, 
to  be  confirmed  or  rebutted  by 
other  facts. 

As  to  the  main  current  of 
events,  the  leading  facts  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  safe  guidance 
under  Mr  Milman.  There  is  no 
subtle  theorising  about  their  early 
religion.  He  repels  with  some  in- 
dignation the  attempt  to  confound 
it  with  the  worship  of  Moloch,  or 
any  such  barbarous  faith.  Tribes, 
of  what  we  should  popularly  call 
Arabian  origin,  had  obtained  a  set- 
tlement in  the  Egyptian  empire. 
They  had  a  monotheistic  faith  ac- 
companied with  a  sacrificial  wor- 
ship distasteful  to  the  Egyptians  ; 
they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
bondage,  and  made  to  labour  on 
the  public  works ;  they  rebelled, 
and  under  their  great  leader,  who 


was  also  their  great  prophet,  they 
broke  from  the  Egyptian  rule  and 
sought  for  themselves  a  settlement 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  they  not 
only  acquired  a  settlement,  but 
were  in  their  turn  conquerors  of  a 
foreign  people,  and,  as  it  has  hap- 
pened before  now,  the  simplicity 
of  their  faith  was  corrupted  by 
those  whom  they  had  conquered. 
Moreover,  a  mixed  population 
brought  with  it  a  struggle  of  creeds, 
and  the  national  establishment 
might  change  without  obliging  us 
to  suppose  that  many  individual 
Hebrews  deserted  their  monotheistic 
faith.  Solomon  and  his  successors 
reigned  over  a  mixed  population. 
Then  came  disaster,  and  the  Heb- 
rews were  swept  into  captivity.  But 
this  disaster  operated  most  bene- 
ficially on  them  as  a  religious  peo- 
ple. When  they  returned  from 
the  captivity  to  rebuild  Jerusa- 
lem, they  returned  a  united  people 
— the  return  itself  was  a  religious 
movement.  They  returned  also, 
it  is  supposed,  with  some  know- 
ledge, or  some  ideas,  gathered  from 
their  sojourn  with  the  Persians. 
Henceforth  we  have  a  people  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  the  one 
unseen  and  omnipotent  God,  the 
creator  of  the  world,  who  had, 
moreover,  given  to  them  a  law  by 
which  they  were  to  live.  This 
law  was  their  morality,  their  gov- 
ernment, their  jurisprudence,  dic- 
tating their  conduct  both  to  man 
and  God.  If  in  the  changing  cur- 
rent of  events  a  supplement  was 
needed  to  the  law,  they  found  it  in 
the  Prophets.  Such  was  the  peo- 
ple amongst  whom  Christianity  was 
to  arise. 

Mr  Milman' s  next  historical  work 
takes  up  the  wondrous  tale  where 
the  first  had  broken  off.  '  The 
History  of  Christianity,  from  the 
Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of 
Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,' 
goes  over  a  period  of  human  his- 
tory assuredly  the  most  momentous 
that  could  be  named.  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  throws  over  any  part 
of  this  period  a  new  light,  or  gives 
any  new  version  of  the  events  that 
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are  crowded  into  it.  But  wherever 
we  have  opened  the  book,  we  have 
found  the  same  clear  judicious 
statement,  and  an  invariable  can- 
dour and  moderation.  The  early 
chapters  contain  a  succinct  account 
of  the  state  of  religious  sentiment 
and  belief  in  those  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  which  were  called 
upon  to  assist  in,  or  to  receive,  the 
new  development  of  religious  faith. 
And  here  we  notice  an  instance  of 
the  caution  combined  with  liberality 
which  we  have  signalised  as  the 
distinctive  character  of  our  author. 
His  feet  are  always  arrested  just  at 
that  point  where  the  inclined  plane 
threatens  to  lead  to  some  position 
on  which  a  Christian  could  hardly 
stand.  Thus  far  and  no  farther ! 
And  just  when  some  are  trembling 
for  his  orthodoxy,  and  others  are 
impatient  at  his  timidity,  he  makes 
good  his  footing  and  stands  firm. 
That  he  has  a  right  to  stand  firm 
where  he  doesy_wi!l  of  course  be 
disputed,  both  by  those  who  think 
he  has  advanced  too  far,  and  those 
who  insist  that  he  ought  to  ad- 
vance still  farther.  That  is  in- 
evitable ;  but  still  he  stands,  and 
as  firmly,  perhaps,  as  most  people. 
We  are  first  introduced  by  the 
historian  into  the  progress  which 
had  been  silently  going  on  in  the 
Hebrew  mind  ;  and  the  main  step 
in  this  progress  was  one  for  which 
the  Hebrew  was  assuredly  not  in- 
debted to  any  other  nation.  His 
own  prophets  are  working  out  his 
freedom  from  the  trammels  of  a 
ceremonial  law.  Not  sacrifice,  but 
the  offering  of  a  pure  heart — that 
is  the  true  worship  of  God.  "  And 
now,  O  man,  what  does  the  Lord 
God  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justice,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God."  While 
the  Pharisees  were  building  tradi- 
tion upon  tradition,  there  were 
those  of  a  higher  mode  of  thinking 
who,  like  St  Paul,  were  waiting 
only  for  a  fuller  authority  to  throw 
aside  altogether  this  outer  garment 
of  righteousness.  They  thirsted 
for  this  —  that  God  should  take 
possession  of  their  very  souls,  and 


make  them  clean  and  pure  for 
ever. 

The  doctrine  of  immortality  had 
grown  up  and  taken  a  permanent 
place  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  Mr 
Milman  observes,  and  we  think 
with  perfect  accuracy,  that  there 
was  no  period  of  Jewish  history 
in  which  some  vague  belief  in  the 
continuous  existence  of  the  human 
spirit  may  not  be  traced.  Some 
vague  belief  of  this  kind  is  indeed 
found  amongst  all  people  who  have 
any  speculative  belief  whatever, 
and  who  are  not  so  engrossed  with 
the  care  of  preserving  subsistence 
that  they  have  no  scope  even  for 
the  play  of  imagination.  But  the 
belief  in  immortality  is  not  the 
first  religious  faith  which  so  takes 
possession  of  the  human  mind  as 
to  be  a  steadfast  motive  of  con- 
duct :  an  earlier  faith,  that  the 
gods  reward  and  punish  in  this 
life,  is  that  which  first  steps  in 
to  govern  and  control,  and  secure 
obedience  to  the  law.  For  it  is 
far  more  easy  to  make  laws  than 
to  get  them  obeyed ;  and  if  the 
same  human  mind  which  is  so 
swayed  by  gusts  of  passion  had 
not  also  produced  this  great  gov- 
erning faith  to  overawe  the  pas- 
sions, the  first  attempts  at  civilised 
society  might  have  failed  —  the 
social  combinations  made  in  one 
age  might  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  next.  It  was  no  peculiarity 
in  the  Hebrew  that  he  should  have 
first  of  all  believed  in  temporal 
rewards  and  punishments  :  his  pe- 
culiarity was  the  strength  of  this 
faith.  The  doctrine  of  immortality 
more  slowly  crept  in ;  but  after 
the  return  from  captivity  it  became 
the  profession  of  the  most  religious 
and  zealous  part  of  the  community. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Another 
life  brought  with  it  the  conception 
of  another  body. 

There  was  one  article  of  religious 
faith,  however,  which  was  peculiar 
to  the  Jews.  In  other  nations, 
amongst  a  few  poetic  minds,  a  like 
belief  may  be  traced ;  but  there 
was  no  other  people  amongst  whom 
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there  existed  the  vivid  expectation 
of  a  Messiah.  It  is  here  that  our 
historian  lays  his  finger — here  he 
sees  the  proximate  cause  of  that 
great  event  which  was  to  ensue — 
the  birth  of  the  new  religion.  At 
the  epoch  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
"  the  confidence  in  the  immediate 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  working 
with  vague  and  mysterious  agita- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  all  orders." 
The  very  vagueness  of  the  faith 
permitted  it  to  adopt  new  phases, 
and  to  be  shared  by  all  descrip- 
tions of  men.  The  prophecies  at- 
tributed to  Daniel  seem  to  have 
given  to  it  the  form  nearest  to  that 
adopted  by  the  early  Christians. 

"No  question,"  continues  Mr  Mil- 
man,  "is  more  difficult  than  to  ascer- 
tain the  origin,  the  extent,  the  character 
of  this  belief,  as  it  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  coming — how  far  it  had 
spread  amongst  surrounding  nations — 
or  how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
original  Jewish  creed,  formed  from  the 
authentic  prophetical  writings,  had  be- 
come impregnated  with  Oriental  or 
Alexandrian  notions.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  there  Avas  no  consistent, 
uniform,  or  authorised  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  all  was  vague  and  indefinite  ; 
and  in  the  vagueness  and  indefiniteiiess 
lay  much  of  its  power  over  the  general 
mind." 

The  historian  next  turns  to  the 
heathen  world.  He  finds  the  an- 
cient mythology  utterly  discredited 
amongst  the  thinking  part  of  the 
community.  A  monotheistic  belief 
is  extending  largely.  But  mono- 
theism, as  a  mere  creed  of  philo- 
sophy, presents  little  to  work  upon 
the  affections,  and  gives  nothing  to 
the  imagination.  Throughout  all 
the  cities  of  the  empire  there  was 
a  considerable  class  who  could  no 
more  be  contented  with  the  abstrac- 
tions of  philosophy  than  with  the 
tales  of  mythology.  Some  effort 
was  made  by  the  Rationalists  of 
the  day  to  re-interpret  the  religion 
of  Homer  or  yEschylus,  but  it  was 
a  vain  attempt.  The  religion  of 
the  Jews  was  making  proselytes ; 
but  that  religion  would  be,  we  ap- 
prehend, to  any  but  a  Jew  (living 
really  under  the  Mosaic  law),  little 


more  than  such  a  system  of  mono- 
theism as  philosophy  might  pro- 
duce. 

"  "We  return  thus  again  to  the 
question,"  writes  our  historian,  "What 
remained  for  minds  thus  enlightened  be- 
yond the  poetic  faith  of  their  ancestors, 
yet  not  ripe  for  philosophy  ?  how  was 
the  craving  for  religious  excitement 
to  be  appeased,  which  turned  with  dis- 
satisfaction and  disgust  from  its  accus- 
tomed nutriment  ?  Here  is  the  secret 
of  the  remarkable  union  between  the 
highest  reason  and  the  most  abject  su- 
perstition which  characterises  the  age  of 
imperial  Rome.  Every  foreign  religion 
found  proselytes  in  the  capital  of  the 
world  ;  not  only  the  pure  and  rational 
theism  of  the  Jews,  which  had  made  a 
progress  the  extent  of  which  it  is  among 
the  most  difficult  questions  in  history  to 
decide  ;  but  the  Oriental  rites  of  Phry- 
gia  and  the  Isiac  and  Serapic  worship  of 
Egypt,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  edict  of 
the  magistrate  and  the  scorn  of  the 
philosopher,  maintained  their  ground  in 
the  capital,  and  were  so  widely  propa- 
gated among  the  provinces  that  their 
vestiges  may  be  traced  in  the  remote 
districts  of  Gaul  and  Britain." 

In  short,  such  was  the  condition 
of  the  religious  sentiment  of  Jew 
and  Greek,  that  the  religion  of 
Qhrist  might  seem  to  develop  it- 
self out  of  the  materials  set  before 
us.  But  it  is  just  here,  where  the 
speculative  reader  might  be  giving 
way  to  dangerous  thoughts,  that 
Mr  Milman  steps  in  with  a  firm 
and  almost  authoritative  dictum, 
which  redresses  the  balance  and 
draws  a  proper  limit  to  the  teach- 
ing of  history.  He  says,  in  con- 
clusion : — 

"  While,  however,  Christianity  neces- 
sarily submitted  to  modifications,  I 
strongly  protest  against  the  opinion 
that  the  origin  of  the  religion  can  be 
attributed,  according  to  a  theory  adopted 
I)}'  many  foreign  writers,  to  the  gradual 
and  spontaneous  development  of  the 
human  mind.  Christ  is  as  much  be- 
yond his  own  age,  as  his  own  age  is  be- 
yond the  darkest  barbarism.  The  time, 
though  fitted  to  receive,  could  not  by 
any  combination  of  prevalent  opinions, 
or  by  any  conceivable  course  of  moral 
improvement,  have  produced  Christi- 
anity. The  conception  of  the  human 
character  of  Jesus,  and  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  religion,  as  they  were 
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in  direct  opposition  to  the  predomi- 
nant opinions  and  temper  of  his  own 
countrymen,  so  they  stand  completely 
alone  in  the  history  of  our  race  ;  and, 
as  imaginary  or  less  than  real,  altogether 
transcend  the  powers  of  man's  moral 
conception." 

Mr  Milman  conducts  us  with 
much  skill  through  the  subtleties 
of  gnosticism.  We  see  how  the 
Oriental  exaltation  of  the  idea  of 
God  —  subliming  it  till  it  passes 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  con- 
ception— converting  it  into  "the  in- 
effable, the  inconceivable,  the  name- 
less"— necessitated  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  intervening  or  media- 
torial spirit,  representable  to  our 
intelligence.  By  such  spirit  the 
world  was  supposed  to  be  created  ; 
to  such  spirit  was  given  over  the 
providential  government  of  man. 
Gnosticism  assigned  to  Christ  the 
place  of  the  "first  of  aeons."  We 
are  next  introduced  to  the  Greek 
refinements  manifested  conspicu- 
ously in  the  Trinitarian  contro- 
versy. Finally,  we  have  an  elabo- 
rate system,  established  through 
imperial  authority,  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  new  capital  of  the  world. 

The  History  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity, including  that  of  the  Popes  to 
the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V.— Re- 
ligion has  two  great  phases  :  it  is 
an  explanation  of  the  mystery  of 
the  world — the  solution  of  those 
problems  of  our  own  existence 
which,  sooner  or  later,  every  man 
brings  before  himself;  and  it  is  also 
a  great  means  for  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  These  two 
phases  or  functions  of  religion 
cannot  be  separated  ;  but  it  is  very 
possible  for  a  people  to  view  reli- 
gion pre-eminently  as  a  system  of 
speculative  truth,  or  pre-eminently 
as  a  means  of  such  moral  govern- 
ment. If  the  Greek  mind  has  the 
reputation  for  subtle  disquisition, 
the  Roman  is  accredited  with  a 
genius  for  government.  When  we 
turn  to  Latin  Christianity,  we  are 
struck  with  amazement  at  the 
grand  system  of  polity  into  which 
Christianity  was  converted.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Emperors  from 


Rome  gave  full  scope  for  the  devel- 
opment of  ecclesiastical  rule  ;  and, 
as  it  has  been  well  and  often  said, 
that  same  universal  sway  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Emperor  was  taken  up  by 
the  Roman  priest. 

Mr  Milman  in  this  his  last,  long- 
est, and  most  meritorious  work, 
traces  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  great  Western  Church.  It  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  most 
mature  and  masterly  of  his  writings. 
There  is  a  conspicuous  freedom  in 
the  march  of  the  narrative.  His 
theme  carries  him  over  ground 
where  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
that  the  erudition  of  the  author  is 
fully  equal  to  his  task.  There  is  no 
Egyptology  here  to  be  canvassed, 
received,  or  dismissed  ;  India  and 
Persia,  or  the  vague  mysterious 
East,  do  not  here  intrude  them- 
selves ;  sound  Greek  and  Latin 
scholarship  is  all  that  is  needful ; 
the  theology  and  metaphysics  we 
have  to  encounter  are  such  as  are 
still  familiar  to  us  ;  and  we  have 
not,  with  great  effort,  to  throw  our- 
selves into  trains  of  thought  alto- 
gether foreign  to  our  intellectual 
habits.  Mr  Milman  is  thoroughly 
at  home  on  this  soil,  and  we  with 
him  :  we  feel  as  with  our  own  im- 
mediate ancestors. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the 
first  volume  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  I.,  and 
are  listening  to  language  such  as  is 
still  heard  from  the  Vatican.  But 
when  we  spoke  just  now  of  the 
great  development  which  now  took 
place  of  religion  as  an  instrument 
of  government,  we  were  far  from 
limiting  ourselves  to  the  peculiar 
power  or  the  exalted  claims  of 
the  Popes  to  preside  over  kings 
and  emperors  and  all  the  nationali- 
ties of  the  earth;  we  alluded  rather 
to  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  every 
nation  and  people  to  mould  its 
moral  and  religious  character.  The 
bishop  and  the  priest  were  through- 
out Europe  working  in  harmony  at 
this  great  task,  and  making  of  Eu- 
ropeans essentially  one  people  under 
ike  name  of  Christendom. 
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These  six  octavo  volumes  form 
altogether  too  large  and  massive  a 
work  to  be  reviewed  in  so  brief  a 
space  as  we  have  at  command.  But 
this  magnitude  need  not  deter  us 
from  selecting  a  few  specimens, 
whether  of  narrative  or  reflection. 
In  the  chapter  on  Pelagianism  (vol. 
i.  p.  110)  we  meet  with  several  in- 
structive observations  on  the  con- 
troversy between  grace  and  free- 
will, and  on  the  relation  between 
this  controversy  and  sacerdotalism. 
The  Church  of  Rome  at  first  adopts 
the  theology  of  Augustine,  but  mo- 
difies it  at  a  later  period. 

"  The  Pelagian  question  agitated  the 
West  during  the  later  years  of  Innocent's 
Pontificate.  This  has  been  the  great  in- 
terminable controversy  of  Latin,  of  more 
than  Latin,  of  all  Western  Christianity. 
The  nature  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the 
Christ  was  the  problem  of  the  specula- 
tive East ;  that  of  man,  his  state  after  the 
Fall,  the  freedom  or  bondage  of  his  will, 
the  motive  principles  of  his  actions,  that 
of  the  more  active  West.  The  East  might 
seem  to  dismiss  this  whole  dispute 
with  almost  contemptuous  indifference. 
Though  Pelagius  himself,  and  his  fol- 
lower Celestius,  visited  Palestine  and 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  a  provincial 
council  in  their  favour— though,  from  his 
cell  near  Bethlehem,  Jerome  mingled  in 
the  fray  with  all  his  native  violence, — 
there  the  controversy  died  rapidly  away, 
leaving  hardly  a  record  in  Grecian  the- 
ology, none  whatever  in  Greek  ecclesias- 
tical history.  .  .  . 

"All  great  divergences  of  religion, 
where  men  are  really  religious,  arise  from 
the  undue  dominance  of  some  principle 
or  element  in  our  religious  nature.  This 
controversy  was  in  truth  the  strife  be- 
tween two  such  innate  principles,  which 
philosophy  despairs  of  reconciling,  on 
which  the  New  Testament  has  not  pro- 
nounced with  clearness  or  precision. 
The  religious  sentiment,  which  ever  as- 
sumes to  itself  the  exclusive  name  and 
authority  of  religion,  is  not  content 
without  feeling,  or  at  least  supposing 
itself  to  feel,  the  direct  immediate  agency 
of  God  upon  the  soul  of  man.  This 
seems  inseparable  from  the  divine  sove- 
reignty, even  from  providential  govern- 
ment, which  it  looks  like  impiety  to 
limit,  and  of  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
the  self-limitation.  Must  not  God's 
grace  of  its  nature  be  irresistible  ?  What 
can  bound  or  fetter  Omnipotence  ?  This 
seems  the  first  principle,  admitted  in 


prayer,  in  all  intercourse  between  the 
soul  of  man  and  the  Infinite  :  it  is  the 
life-spring  of  religious  enthusiasm,  the 
vital  energy,  not  of  fanaticism  only,  but 
of  zeal.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
equally  intuitive  consciousness  (and  out 
of  consciousness  grows  all  our  knowledge 
of  these  things)  of  the  freedom  or  self- 
determining  power  of  the  human  will. 
On  this  depends  all  morality,  and  the 
sense  of  human  responsibility ;  all  con- 
ception, except  that  which  is  unreasoning 
and  instructive,  of  the  divine  justice  and 
mercy.  This  is  the  problem  of  philo- 
sophy ;  the  degree  of  subservience  in  the 
human  will  to  influences  external  to 
itself,  and  in  no  way  self-originated  or 
self -controlled,  and  to  its  inward  self- 
determining  power.  In  Christianity  is 
involved  not  merely  the  metaphysic  na- 
ture, but  the  whole  Biblical  history  of 
man  ;  the  Fall,  and  the  sin  inherited  by 
the  race  of  Adam  ;  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  and  the  righteousness  communi- 
cated to  mankind  by  Christ." 

^  Against  Pelagius,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  Omnipotent  grace  was  Au- 
gustine. The  controversy  was  re- 
ferred to  Innocent,  who  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Augustinian  theology. 
But  as  the  Church  continued  to  un- 
fold its  great  ecclesiastical  system 
its  ^ views  undergo  a  modification, 
which  is  described  here  with  much 
subtlety  : — 

"Latin  Christianity,  in  its  strong 
sacerdotal  system,  in  its  rigid  and  ex- 
clusive theory  of  the  Church,  at  once 
admitted  and  mitigated  the  more  repul- 
sive parts  of  the  Augustinian  theology. 
Predestinarianism  itself,  to  those  at 
least  within  the  pale,  lost  much  of  its 
awful  terrors.  The  Church  was  the 
predestined  assemblage  of  those  to  whom, 
and  to  whom  alone,  salvation  was  pos- 
sible; the  Church  scrupled  not  to  sur- 
render the  rest  of  mankind  to  that  inex- 
orable damnation  entailed  upon  the 
human  race  by  the  sin  of  their  first 
parents. 

"Through  the  Church  alone,  and  so 
through  the  hierarchy  alone,  man  could 
be  secure  of  that  direct  agency  of  God 
upon  his  soul  after  which  it  yearns  with 
irrepressible  solicitude.  The  will  of  man 
surrendered  itself  to  the  clergy.  In  the 
clergy,  divine  grace,  the  patrimony  of 
the  Church,  was  vested,  and  through 
them  distributed  to  mankind.  Baptism, 
usually  administered  by  them  alone, 
washed  away  original  sin ;  the  other 
rites  and  sacraments,  of  which  they  were 
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the  exclusive  ministers,  were  still  con- 
veying, and  alone  conveying,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  more  or 
less  passive  soul.  This  objective  and 
visible  form,  as  it  were,  which  was  as- 
sumed for  the  inward  workings  of  God 
upon  the  mind  and  heart,  by  the  certi- 
tude and  security  which  it  seemed  to 
bestow,  was  so  unspeakably  consolatory, 
and  relieved  especially  the  less  reflective 
mind  from  so  much  doubt  and  anxiety, 
that  mankind  was  disposed  to  hail  with 
gladness,  rather  than  examine  with  jeal- 
ous suspicion,  these  claims  of  the  hier- 
archy. Thus  the  Augustinian  theology 
coincided  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
towards  the  growth  of  the  strong  sacer- 
dotal system,  and  the  sacerdotal  system 
reconciled  Christendom  with  the  Augus- 
tinian theology.  But  the  invariable 
progress  of  the  human  mind  as  to  this 
question  is  in  itself  remarkable,  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  full  comprehension  of 
Christian  history.  All  established  reli- 
gions subside  intoPelagianism,  or  at  least 
semi-Pelagianism.  The  interposition  of 
the  priest  or  the  sacrament,  or  of  both, 
between  the  direct  agency  of  God  and 
the  soul  of  man,  for  its  own  purposes, 
gradually  admits  a  growing  freedom  of 
the  will.  Conformity  to  outward  rites, 
obedience  to  orders  or  admonitions,  every 
religious  act  is  required  on  the  one  hand, 
as  within  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  will,  and  is  in  itself  a  more  and  more 
conscious  exertion  of  that  power.  The 
sacerdotal  system,  in  order  that  it  may 
censure  with  more  awfulness  and  in- 
cite with  more  persuasiveness,  admits  a 
greater  spontaneity  of  resistance  to  evil 
and  of  inclination  to  good.  It  eman- 
cipates to  a  certain  extent,  that  it  may 
rule  with  a  more  absolute  control." 

The  organising  power  of  the  West 
was  not  only  displayed  in  the  great 
hierarchy,  but  was  conspicuous  in 
those  spontaneous  societies  of  the 
monks  which  play  so  important  a 
part  in  European  Christianity.  The 
contrast  between  the  monks  of  the 
West  and  the  East  is  very  remark- 
able. What  the  Western  monks 
were,  and  what  they  did,  is  familiar 
to  every  one.  Perhaps  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Eastern  monks  is  not  so 
generally  known.  At  all  events,  it 
has  not  often  been  described  with 
the  vigour  we  find  it  here  : — 

"Bnt  that  which  is  the  characteristic 
sign  of  the  times"  (we  are  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century)  "as  a 
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social  and  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
phenomenon,  is  the  complete  dominion 
assumed  by  the  monks  of  the  East  over 
the  public  mind,  and  the  depravation  of 
monasticism  from  its  primal  principles. 
Those  who  had  forsaken  the  world  aspire 
to  rule  the  world.  The  minds  which  are 
to  be  absolutely  estranged  from  earth, 
mingle  in  its  most  furious  tumults.  In- 
stead of  total  seclusion  from  the  habits 
and  pursuits  of  men,  t/he  Coenobites 
sweep  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  in 
armed  bodies,  displaying  an  irregu- 
lar valour  which  sometimes  puts  to 
shame  the  languid  patriotism  of  the 
Imperial  soldiery.  Even  the  Eremites, 
instead  of  shrouding  themselves  in 
the  remotest  wilderness,  and  bury- 
ing themselves  in  the  darkest  and 
most  inaccessible  caverns,  mount  their 
pillars  in  some  conspicuous  place,  even 
in  some  place  of  public  resort,  and  while 
they  seem  to  despise  the  earth  below, 
and  to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  serenity  of 
heaven,  they  are  not  unconscious  that 
they  are  the  oracles  as  well  as  the  objects 
of  amazement  to  the  admiring  multi- 
tudes around ;  that  emperors  come  to 
consult  them  as  seers  and  prophets,  as 
well  as  infallible  interpreters  of  divine 
truth.  They  even  descend  into  the 
cities  to  become  spiritual  demagogues. 
The  monks,  in  fact,  exercise  the  most 
complete  tyranny,  not  merely  over  the 
laity,  but  over  bishops  and  patriarchs, 
whose  rule,  though  nominally  subject  to 
it,  they  throw  off  whenever  it  suits  their 
purposes.  Monks  in  Alexandria,  monks 
in  Antioch,  monks  in  Jerusalem,  monks 
in  Constantinople,  decide  peremptor- 
ily on  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  The 
bishops  themselves  cower  before  them. 
.  .  .  Bloodshed,  murder,  treachery, 
assassination,  even  during  the  public 
worship  of  God— these  are  the  frightful 
means  by  which  each  party  strives  to 
maintain  its  opinions  and  to  defeat  its 
adversary." 

What  more  terrible  infliction 
could  befall  the  world  than  a  de- 
mocracy of  fanatics!  —  a  mob  of 
furies  conceiving  themselves  to  be 
saints  !  We  willingly  turn  from 
the  spectacle  to  that  of  the  great 
spiritual  authority  growing  up  in 
the  West.  Here,  if  the  hierarchy 
rules,  it  rules  on  condition  that 
there  is  order  and  obedience  within 
the  hierarchy  itself.  Here  there 
is,  at  all  events,  a  grand  ideal  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination — an  ideal 
which  now  and  then  seems  on  the 
3c 
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point  of  realisation.  Passing  from 
the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  I.  to  that 
of  Innocent  III.,  in  which  this 
spiritual  power  is  generally  reputed 
to  have  reached  its  climax,  we  shall 
find  in  this  history  some  excellent 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Papacy. 
Dean  Milman  has  no  fear  of  truth ; 
he  can  see  and  utter  it,  whether  it 
is  the  truth  of  reprobation  or  the 
truth  of  approbation.  The  caution 
which  distinguishes  him  is  not  the 
caution  of  timidity,  but  of  equity. 
He  is  not  blind  to  the  grandeur  of 
that  scheme  which  the  Western 
Church  proposed  to  itself.  It  was 
not  merely  that  unity  of  doctrine 
which  dilettante  divines  are  even 
now  amusing  themselves  with  who 
write  amicable  epistles  to  Greek 
priests,  with  whom  they  have  as 
little  vital  or  organic  relation  as 
if  they  were  inhabitants  of  the 
moon.  The  unity  of  doctrine  was 
but  the  means  to  unity  of  govern- 
ment. All  Christians  were  to  be- 
lieve the  same  doctrine,  in  order 
that  they  might  submit  to  the 
same  rule  and  discipline.  It  was  a 
grand  conception,  and  rose  spon- 
taneously out  of  the  belief  that 
there  was  but  one  revelation  of 
God's  will,  and  there  could  be  but 
one  organisation  to  carry  it  out 
faithfully  over  the  whole  earth. 
One  God,  one  Revelation  for  all 
mankind,  and  one  Church  to  secure 
obedience  to  it.  "  The  essential 
inherent  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  temporal  power,  as  of  the 
soul  over  the  body,  as  of  eternity 
over  time,  as  of  Christ  over  Csesar, 
as  of  God  over  man, — was  now  an 
integral  part  of  Christianity."  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  1  what  was 
the  meaning  of  religion  but  the 
government  of  God  1  and  God's 
code  had  now  been  revealed.  So 
far  well  :  what  was  wanted  for 
the  completion  of  the  theory  was 
a  band  of  sacred  officials  raised 
for  its  administration  above  the 
level  of  humanity,  and  having  an 
immunity  from  the  failings  and 
passions  of  mankind.  The  grand 
conception  could  not  be  carried 


out  with  inadequate  instruments. 
What  becomes  of  the  code,  if  the 
judges  are  open  to  bribery  and 
all  manner  of  corruption  ?  We 
Protestants  think  that  the  code  was 
addressed  to  each  man's  heart,  and 
that  each  man  must,  with  God's 
help,  administer  it  to  himself.  But 
perhaps  the  idea  which  animated 
the  Catholic  Church,  though  it 
could  only  in  the  best  of  times  be 
partially  realised,  was  more  suit- 
able to  the  early  epochs  of  Christi- 
anity than  that  which  distinguishes 
the  Protestantism  of  Luther.  That 
idea  was,  that  a  great  ecclesiastical 
organisation  was  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

The  contrast  between  the  pomp 
and  splendour  that  surrounds  the 
magnates  of  the  Church,  its  scarlet 
and  purple  dignitaries,  and  the  mo- 
dest life  of  Christ — and,  still  more, 
the  contrast  between  the  love  of 
power  and  dominion  which  finds 
entrance  under  the  scarlet  and  the 
purple,  and  that  humility  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  distinguished  the 
Founder  of  our  religion — has  been 
the  frequent  theme  both  of  elo- 
quence and  of  satire.  But  satirical 
and  even  gravely  eloquent  men 
have  not  always  recognised  that  the 
contrast  or  incongruity,  however 
illogical  this  might  be,  really  existed 
in  these  Churchmen  themselves — that 
is  to  say,  that  the  same  men  who 
partook  of  the  ambitions  of  a  Caesar, 
were  not  without  the  humility  and 
self-denial  to  be  learned  of  Christ. 
This  was  the  real  secret  of  their 
power.  The  Pope,  who  was  supreme 
over  kings,  was  also  servant  of  ser- 
vants. And  this  was  not  only  the 
language  of  the  high  Pontiff,  but 
the  sentiment  often  existed,  and 
Christendom  at  large  gave  more  or 
less  credit  to  its  existence.  If 
Pope  and  Emperor  strove  together, 
and  the  Pope  were  worsted,  he  suf- 
fered nothing  from  it  in  the  eyes 
of  Christendom;  the  sacred  charac- 
ter stood  out  the  clearer,  and  men 
kissed  his  foot  with  the  greater 
reverence.  "  The  humiliation  of 
the  Emperor  was  degradation;  it 
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brought  contempt  on  the  office, 
scarcely  redeemed  by  the  abilities, 
successes,  or  even  virtues  of  new 
sovereigns  ;  the  humiliation  of  the 
Pope  was  a  noble  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  truth,  the  depres- 
sion of  patient  holiness  under 
worldly  violence/' 

"And  after  all,"  continues  our  his- 
torian, "  none  of  the  accessory,  and  in 
some  degree  fortuitous,  aids  could  have 
raised  the  Papal  authority  to  its  com- 
manding height,  had  it  not  possessed 
more  sublime  and  more  lawful  claims  to 
the  reverence  of  mankind.  It  was  still 
an  assertion  of  eternal  principles  of  jus- 
tice, righteousness,  and  humanity.  How- 
ever it  might  trample  itself  on  all  justice, 
sacrifice  righteousness  to  its  own  inter- 
ests, plunge  Europe  in  desolating  wars, 
perpetuate  strife  in  states,  set  sons  in 
arms  against  their  fathers,  fathers  against 
sons, — it  was  still  proclaiming  a  higher 
ultimate  end." 

This  is  a  severe  catalogue  of 
charges ;  and  after  making  them  the 
historian  may  well  admit,  without 
any  accusation  of  favouritism,  that 
this  higher  end — that  of  reducing 
all  Europe  to  one  faith  and  one 
morality — was  in  some  rude  mea- 
sure attained. 

If  the  theory  of  the  Church,  Mr 
Milman  observes,  could  have  been 
carried  out  under  any  Pontiff,  that 
Pontiff  would  have  been  Innocent 
III. ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  dis- 
close to  us  in  his  narrative  the  ter- 
rible mistakes  and  shortcomings 
of  even  that  able  ruler.  The  his- 
tory of  this  Pontificate  is  written 
in  an  admirable  manner,  and  the 
reader,  however  familiar  he  may  be 
with  the  subject,  will  not  fail  to 
peruse  it  with  interest.  We  see 
that,  granting  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Pope,  we  find  our  vicar  of 
Christ  often  misinformed  on  the 
true  nature  of  events  in  the  distant 
kingdom  he  was  bent  on  governing; 
we  see  that,  granting  not  only  the 
good  intention  but  the  sound 
judgment  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Pope,  the  means  by  which  he 
could  alone  enforce  his  judgment 
were  such  as  added  evil  to  evil :  he 
incited  one  monarch  to  war  against 


another,  or  he  laid  a  whole  king- 
dom under  an  interdict  for  the  sin 
of  one  man.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
this  last  terrible  engine  which  the 
Pope  wielded  against  both  France 
arid  England  ?  Philip  of  France 
will  not  live  with  his  wife  Ingebur- 
ga,  to  whom  he  has  taken  an  invinc- 
ible repugnance,  and  will  live  with 
Agnes  de  Meran,  whom  he  loves 
extremely.  The  Pope  is  resolved 
that  he  shall  be  faithful  to  his  wife. 
His  mere  decree  is  impotent;  so 
many  words,  so  much  parchment — 
nothing  more  ;  he  must  strike  some 
blow  :  he  strikes  it  at  France  ;  he 
closes  all  the  churches,  forbids  every 
sacred  rite  except  those  of  baptism 
and  extreme  unction.  It  answered 
its  end  ;  the  people  clamoured,  and 
the  King  was  compelled  to  yield. 
But  why  was  this  sin  of  one  man 
to  be  corrected  by  a  measure  which 
must  have  had  for  its  result  to 
multiply  the  sins  of  the  whole  com- 
munity1? When  the  heretic  was 
committed  to  the  flames,  and  some 
murmured  at  the  severity  of  the 
punishment,  the  answer  was,  we  kill 
the  body  to  save  the  soul — to  save 
many  souls.  But  here,  to  save  one 
man's  soul,  the  souls  of  many 
thousands  were  imperilled.  The 
terror  of  the  interdict  fell  on  the 
peaceful  and  the  pious ;  the  best  sub- 
jects of  the  Pope  were  those  who 
suffered  most  by  it.  To  them  it  was 
the  most  appalling  of  events. 

"  At  midnight,  each  priest  holding  a 
torch,  were  chanted  the  Miserere  and 
the  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  last  prayers 
which  were  to  be  uttered  by  the  clergy 
of  France  during  the  interdict.  The 
cross  on  which  the  Saviour  hung  was 
veiled  with  black  crape,  the  reliques  re- 
placed within  the  tombs,  the  host  was 
consumed.  All  religious  offices  from  that 
time  ceased  ;  there  was  no  access  to  hea- 
ven by  prayer  or  offering.  The  sobs  of 
the  aged,  of  the  women  and  children, 
alone  broke  the  silence. " 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
"  High  Priest,  this  representative  of 
God's  eternal  and  immutable  justice 
upon  earth,"  was  ill  supplied  with 
means  for  enforcing  his  decrees.  The 
same  terrible  and  vicarious  mode  of 
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punishment  was  employed  against 
England  to  oblige  King  John  to  re- 
ceive Stephen  Langton  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  in  a  Cath- 
olic country,  by  Catholic  author- 
ity, the  churches  should  be  all 
closed,  the  Eucharist  no  longer  ad- 
ministered except  to  the  dying,  and 
the  dead  sent  out  of  the  towns  and 
buried  like  dogs  in  any  ditch  or 
place  where  they  could  be  hidden 
away.  What  would  be  the  effect  if 
a  Pope  should  launch  an  interdict 
in  the  present  day  against  France 
or  Spain  ?  or  can  we  imagine  such 
a  thing  as  possible?  England,  it 
seems,  bore  the  penalty  with  a  sin- 
gular stolidity.  France  was  ripe  for 
rebellion  against  its  powerful  sove- 
reign before  a  year  had  expired. 
England  endured  the  interdict  for 
four  years  ;  and,  had  John  been  a 
popular  king,  might  have  endured 
it  so  long  as  to  have  found  some 
substitute  for  the  functions  of  the 
Catholic  priest.  Innocent,  how- 
ever, triumphed  ultimately  in  Eng- 
land as  he  had  done  in  France. 

The  Pope,  it  seems  to  us,  deserted 
the  true  theory  of  his  own  Church, 
or  manifested  a  want  of  confidence 
in  his  purely  spiritual  right,  when 
he  extorted  from  John  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  him  as  his  suzerain.  He 
already  held  Sicily  and  Arragon  by 
this  sort  of  feudal  title.  Was  it 
part  of  his  policy  to  extend  this 
feudal  suzerainty  over  Europe  1  If 
so,  it  was  bad  policy,  because,  in 
proportion  as  he  rested  on  this  quite 
temporal  claim  would  he  weaken 
that  high  spiritual  right  which  he 
derived  from  God  alone.  What  man 
gives,  man  can  take  away.  Such 
feudal  suzerainty  could  only  have 
involved  him  in  political  strife  — 
into  which,  indeed,  his  own  pecu- 
liar claim  as  vicar  of  Christ  was 
sufficient  to  lead  him. 

We  must  pause  here.  These  vol- 
umes of  Mr  Milman  have  an  inex- 
haustible in  terest.  They  are  j  ust  the 
books  to  open  anywhere  to  read  and 
to  talk  about,  and  to  our  own  talking 
we  feel  there  would  be  no  end  but 


for  limitations  ab  extra.  The  Cru- 
sades introduce,  as  an  admirable 
episode,  the  history  of  Mohammed 
and  his  religion,  and  the  Crusades 
themselves  are  brought  before  us  in 
new  and  varied  relations.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  were  service- 
able to  the  Church  (the  Popes  being 
able  to  levy  a  tax  on  Christendom 
for  their  support,  and  also  occa- 
sionally to  exile  a  fractious  monarch 
on  some  hopeless  expedition  against 
the  Saracen),  they  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  so  friendly  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  is  your  stay-at-home  that 
is  likely  to  be  soundest  in  the  faith. 
Beating  about  in  the  world,  and 
familiarising  yourself  with  foreign 
habits  and  foreign  ways  of  thinking, 
is  an  unsettling  process.  Both  Philip 
of  France  and  John  of  England 
found  that  Mohammedanism  had 
one  good  quality — it  was  without  a 
pope.  So  much  liberality,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  had  stolen  into  the  human 
intellect,  that  it  had  lost  that  espe- 
cial horror  of  Mohammedanism 
which  had  stimulated  the  Crusades. 
We  end  here  our  rapid  survey  of 
the  literary  works  of  the  late  Dean 
Milman.  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  many  brief  compositions,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  which  we  have 
not  mentioned.  But  our  object  has 
been  obtained,  which  was  to  bring 
our  late  distinguished  contemporary 
before  the  reader  in  his  twofold 
character  of  poet  and  historian. 
We  reckon  him  amongst  the  fine 
noble-minded  men  whose  departure 
is  a  loss  to  society,  to  letters  and 
to  the  Church.  To  the  Church,  for 
it  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  men  as 
unite  candour  and  liberality  of  view 
with  genuine  Christian  faith.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  in  a  sermon 
preached  to  his  memory,  has  given 
a  just  appreciation  of  him  as  a 
Christian  and  a  divine.  To  this, 
and  to  biographical  notices  written 
by  those  who  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  him,  we  must  refer  for 
fuller  description  of  the  refined  gen- 
tleman, the  courteous  dignitary,  and 
the  open,  candid,  but  nevertheless 
firm  and  sincere  Churchman. 
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ORATORY. 


THERE  was,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
in  Ireland  a  small  patriot,  a  certain 
James,  or  more  familiarly  known 
as  Jemmy  Potter,  a  creature  of  the 
Beales  order — at  least,  in  so  far  as 
is  permitted  to  a  blatant  Irishman 
to  be  as  dull  and  commonplace  as 
a  Cockney.  This  Potter,  on  being 
canvassed  to  give  his  vote  for 
Henry  Grattan,  asked  rather  in- 
dignantly what  Mr  Grattan  had 
done  for  him1? 

"For  your  country,  Mr  Potter, 
he  has  done  much  ;  and,  if  no  more, 
he  has  made  it  illustrious  by  his 
oratory." 

"  Orathery — orathery,"  repeated 
Potter,  once  or  twice  to  himself; 
"  now,  look  here,  sir,"  said  he 
aloud,  "  if  there's  anything  I  de- 
test in  this  world  it  is  that  same  ! 
And  if  the  king  upon  his  throne, 
or  the  judge  upon  his  bench,  was 
to  say  to  me  :  Jemmy  Potter,  what's 
the  ruin  of  Ireland]  by  the  ver- 
tue  of  my  oath,  I'd  say,  It's  ora- 
thery; devil  a  thing  else  but  ora- 
thery!" 

In  my  zealous  and  honest  endea- 
vours to  keep  up  with  the  course  of 
events  as  detailed  in  the  daily 
papers,  I  have  been  forcibly  re- 
minded of  Jemmy  Potter's  declara- 
tion. I  take  it  that  those  prudent 
purveyors  of  passing  events  would 
not  have  presented  the  lengthy 
harangues  I  speak  of  had  there  not 
been  readers  to  read  them ;  but 
who  peruses  them  with  profit  or 
with  pleasure?  who  affects  to  say 
he  follows  the  speaker  with  instruc- 
tion or  with  interest,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine !  It  is  not  alone  that  we 
never  hear  from  any  speaker  any- 
thing that  he  has  not  told  us  before 
— perhaps  scores  of  times ;  but 
what  is  worse  again,  we  are  certain 
to  find  his  whole  argument  con- 
densed in  a  few  petty  sentences  in 
a  '  Times '  leader,  with  a  running 


commentary,  all  to  nothing  better 
than  the  original  score. 

Two  table  -  spoonfuls  of  this 
essence  will  make  any  number  of 
quarts  of  the  decoction,  even  when 
the  speaker  is  that  great  orator  who 
lately  decanted  four  columns  at 
Southport. 

First  of  all,  there  is  an  amount 
of  irresponsibility  in  making  a 
speech  that  is  not  to  be  replied  to 
that  leads  the  best-intentioned  of 
men  into  unnecessary  length. 

Again,  there  is  another  tempta- 
tion scarcely  less  perilous,  The 
man  who  is  alone  to  occupy  an 
audience,  knowing  of  what  compo- 
site materials  that  audience  is 
formed,  how  many-sided  are  the 
minds  that  compose  it,  will,  per- 
force, attempt  to  be  versatile. 
Versatility  is  not  every  one's  gift, 
nor  is  it  always  the  accompaniment 
of  very  great  powers,  and  he  who 
may  be  lucid  in  his  statistics  and 
logical  in  his  deductions,  may  be 
but  a  sorry  wit  and  a  very  meagre 
humorist ;  and  when  we  read  the 
words  "laughter"  "loud laughter" 
italicised  in  the  report,  we  are  in- 
sensibly led  to  infer  what  an  open- 
ing there  would  be  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  new  edition  of  '  Joe 
Miller.' 

Now  I  don't  want  our  public 
speakers  to  be  witty ;  if  I  did  I'd 
wish  them  something  better  than 
an  English  audience  to  listen  to 
them  :  but  I  insist  upon  their  not 
attempting  a  vein  that  is  denied 
them  ;  and  yet  it  is  by  these  miser- 
able attempts  at  drollery  they  try 
to  enliven  a  ten  times  delivered 
discourse,  just  as  a  hotel -waiter 
decks  out  with  fresh  parsley  that 
rib  of  beef  that  has  been  figuring 
for  a  fortnight  on  the  sideboard. 

But  have  we  not  had  too  much  of 
this  "  orathery  "1  Are  we  not  Amer- 
canising  ourselves  to  a  fearful  ex- 
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tent  1  Shall  we  not  soon  come  to 
that  pass,  in  which  a  Yankee  ob- 
served to  the  crowd  at  an  execution, 
"  Brother  Crane  having  yet  four 
minutes  before  he's  turned  off,  will 
favour  us  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  new  tariff"? 

Do  we  need  all  this  speech-mak- 
ing, or  is  it  done  less  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  listen  than  of  him  that 
talks  1  Is  there  one  amongst  us  with 
a  moderate  memory  who  couldn't 
say  all  the  abusive  things  that  have 
been  uttered  against  the  Irish 
Church  during  the  whole  discussion? 
— and  Seely  on  Ironclads  is  just  as 
tiresome  as  Gladstone  on  Deaneries. 

When  the  old  Pope,  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  neglected,  stopped 
the  troublesome  Latinities  by  saying 
" soit pour  dit"  he  embodied  fully 
what  I  feel  in  surveying  the  closely- 
printed  columns  of  one  of  those  dis- 
courses— "  soit  pour  dit"  especially 
as  it  has  been  said  so  often. 

As  for  the  Church,  there  is 
scarcely  an  argument  against  it 
will  not  apply  with  about  equal 
force  against  the  use  of  the  English 
language  in  Ireland — "  it  is  alien, 
and  an  insult ; "  and  on  these 
two  phrases,  which  have  just  that 
amount  of  meaning  any  hearer  likes 
to  charge  them  with,  is  based  the 
whole  attack  and  assault;  and  sure- 
ly it  does  not  need  four  columns 
to  tell  us  this. 

When  a  well-known  Irish  Viceroy 
once  promoted  a  junior  chaplain  to 
a  large  living,  he  gave  as  his  reason 
that  he  was  "ten  minutes  better 
than  the  Dean."  Why  can't  we  in- 
troduce this  measure  into  politics  1 
Why  not  encourage  a  race  of  talk- 
ers who  will  be  brief,  purpose-like, 
and  succinct?  What  would  we 
give  for  him  who  would  be  "  ten 
minutes  better  than  Roebuck,"  or 
even  five  minutes  less  dreary  than 
Bouverie?  Even  Mr  Gladstone 
has  grown  marvellously  tiresome 
through  long-windedness.  It  is 
clear  that  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church  has  a  special  attraction  for 
him ;  there  is  so  much  in  it  in 
which  he  has  to  explain  and  define 


and  even  recant.  It  offers,  too,  a 
wide  field  for  those  splendid  plati- 
tudes by  which  great  orators  dilute 
their  statistics,  as  though  to  show 
how  they  have  a  soul  above 
decimal  fractions,  and  a  mind 
that  soars  over  compound  inter- 
est. But  its  crotchety  character  is 
a  positive  birdlime  to  him;  and 
the  thought  of  purify  ing  the  Church 
by  starving  its  ministers,  and  up- 
holding religion  by  extinguishing 
its  ordinances,  is  a  temptation  ir- 
resistible. I  remember  a  cruel  old 
schoolmaster  of  mine  who  always 
accompanied  his  flagellations  by 
assuring  us  that  we'd  bless  him 
yet  for  this  scourging,  and  that  the 
time  would  come  we'd  thank  him 
on  our  knees  for  these  wholesome 
floggings ;  but,  after  a  long  lapse  of 
years,  I  have  felt  no  gratitude,  nor 
ever  met  a  schoolfellow  who  did. 
I  suspect  the  Irish  Church  has  the 
same  sort  of  misgivings  at  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  chasten- 
ings,  and  pretty  plainly  guesses  the 
motive  that  has  prompted  them. 
At  all  events,  no  tiresomeness  of 
the  explanation  will  serve  to  make 
the  project  more  palatable.  The 
patient  will  not  be  better  reconciled 
to  the  torture  of  the  operation  by 
the  needless  flourishes  of  the  knife. 
If  South  Lancashire  like  these  ex- 
hibitions, it  must  be  a  very  tiresome 
place  to  live  in ;  but  the  mill  and 
the  factory  may  teach  patience  for  re- 
petitions, and  even  "orathery"  be  a 
relief  after  cotton-spinning.  "Ora- 
thery" is  essentially  different  from 
the  eloquence  of  debate,  at  least  it 
was  so  that  Jemmy  Potter  under- 
stood and  condemned  it.  What  he 
reprehended,  and  what  he  character- 
ised as  the  curse  of  Ireland,  was  that 
irresponsible  spouting  where  no  re- 
ply is  expected.  This  is  peculiarly 
dangerous  when  addressed  to  masses 
far  inferior  to  the  speaker  in  know- 
ledge and  acquirement,  not  only 
because  it  stimulates  the  orator  to 
efforts  which,  before  a  more  culti- 
vated auditory,  he  would  repress  ; 
but  it  emboldens  him  to  the  use  of 
illustrations  in  lieu  of  arguments, 
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that  he  may  make  his  meaning  more 
easy  of  comprehension  by  a  not  over- 
quick-witted  audience. 

These  illustrations,  which  have  the 
semblance  of  reason,  are  occasion- 
ally so  palpably  false  as  to  be  con- 
temptible ;  but  still  they  do  their 
work,  and  the  humble  man  carries 
home  with  him  a  parable  which  he 
would  have  thrown  from  him  with 
scorn  had  he  but  known  its  rotten- 
ness. Take  the  following,  for  in- 
stance, in  that  speech  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone at  Wigan,  where  he  took  his 
adversaries  to  task  for  asserting 'that 
the  Irish  would  only  accept  the  de- 
struction of  the  Established  Church 
as  an  instalment  of  what  was  due 
to  them :  "  And  I  ask,"  said  he, 
"  why  should  they  do  more  ?  If 
any  of  you  should  happen  to  be 
a  creditor  of  a  solvent  debtor,  who 
put  you  off  from  time  to  time  with 
two  or  three  shillings  in  the  pound, 
what  would  you  do  1  You  would 
take  the  first  three  shillings  if  you 
could  do  no  better,  but  you  would 
very  soon  demand  another;  and 
when  you  had  got  ten,  you  would 
begin  to  think  of  fifteen.  You 
would  say  it  is  want  of  will.  And 
that  is  what  Ireland  has  a  right  to 
say  of  England  ;  and  Ireland  has  a 
right  to  ask  of  England  not  five, 
nor  ten,  nor  fifteen,  but  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound."  (Loud 
and  vociferous  cheering.)  Let  us 
supplement  one  word.  If  the  cre- 
ditor's demands  were  not  for  his  just 
debt,  but  for  an  amount  to  which 
he  had  not  the  most  shadowy  pre- 


tension— if  he  claimed  not  twenty 
but  two  hundred  shillings  in  the 
pound — if  he  declared  that  till  his 
claims  were  complied  with,  he'd 
make  the  debtor's  property  in  his 
neighbourhood  profitless  and  un- 
manageable, taking  each  concession 
made  him  simply  as  an  agency  to 
enforce  more — if  he  asserted  that 
the  length  of  time  he  had  been 
pressing  his  demand  by  vexatious 
and  troublesome  litigation  should 
all  be  recompensed  to  him,  and 
damages  should  be  decreed  him  for 
what  he  might  have  become  if  his 
claim  had  been  earlier  conceded — 
what  would  you  say,  then,  men  of 
Wigan  1 

The  Irish  Church  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed on  account  of  Fenianism.  Of 
this  there  is  no  doubt,  nor  any 
denial ;  but  what  are  the  demands 
of  Fenianism  1  SEPARATION  and 
INDEPENDENCE  !  Are  these  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound  1  What  in- 
stalment is  represented  by  confis- 
cation of  the  lands  of  Ireland  1 
and  how  much  did  that  meet- 
ing in  the  Kotunda  last  month  agree 
to  take  in  acquittal  of  the  debt  due 
to  them  1 

It  is  only  "  orathery,"  however, 
makes  such  appeals  as  this ;  and 
such  u  orathery  "  is  just  as  baneful, 
just  as  unsound,  in  Lancashire  as 
Jemmy  Potter  declared  it  was  in 
Dublin. 

If  such  be  the  mock  pearls  we 
get  from  the  most  consummate  rhe- 
torician of  his  day,  what  are  we 
to  expect  from  his  followers  1 


AMERICAN   DIPLOMACY. 


It  once  occurred  to  me  to  be 
requested  by  an  American  friend 
to  negotiate  a  somewhat  difficult 
point  for  him  with  his  landlord, 
whose  language — Italian — he  could 
not  speak.  My  friend  had  taken 
a  lodging  for  a  certain  fixed  period, 
but  being  suddenly  called  away 
before  its  expiration,  he  desired  to 
cede  his  tenure  and  be  freed  from 
his  contract. 


There  was  not  a  particle  of  right 
on  his  side  to  urge  this  concession. 
Not  a  word  occurred  in  the  agree- 
ment between  them  which  could 
warrant  the  demand.  It  could 
only  be  moved  for  on  grounds  of 
courtesy,  and  by  an  appeal  to  that 
conciliatory  spirit  which  lodging- 
house  people  are  somewhat  prone 
to  be  proud  of.  I  entered  upon 
the  negotiation  with  little  hope  of 
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success  indeed,  but  with  a  seeming 
conviction  on  my  mind  that  it  was 
a  request  had  only  to  be  made  to 
be  complied  with. 

My  adversary  was  a  Tuscan,  and, 
I  need  not  say,  much  more  than  my 
match  at  this  game  of  craft.  He 
knew  every  trick  of  my  fence  be- 
fore I  had  given  a  thrust  ;  and 
though  his  politeness  never  forsook 
him,  nor  did  he  once  betray  himself 
by  a  word  of  wrath,  he  maintained 
his  position  unflinchingly,  and 
would  not  concede  an  inch.  He 
admitted  that  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  my  friend's  desire 
to  return  home  where  a  sick  uncle 
had  sent  for  him — that  such  affec- 
tionate zeal  was  positively  touching 
in  one  so  young — that  the  display  of 
feeling  contrasted  powerfully  with 
what  a  European  nephew  would 
have  manifested  under  like  circum- 
stances: regarded  under  every  re- 
spect, his  wish  to  go  back  was  a 
trait  of  feeling  that,  in  a  world  of 
selfishness  and  narrow-mindedness, 
was  at  once  encouraging  and  re- 
freshing. On  the  other  side  lay, 
however,  the  contract — a  contract 
for  two  years,  of  which  above  fif- 
teen months  remained — a  contract 
drawn  out  by  an  able  lawyer,  and 
without  a  discoverable  flaw,  and  to 
the  terms  of  which  he,  the  landlord, 
must  hold  him.  He  used  the  word 
"must"  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  as 
though  some  strong  power  stood 
behind  him  coercing  and  compel- 
ling, against  which  his  personal 
wishes  could  make  no  resistance 
whatever  ;  conduct  the  more  inex- 
plicable that  the  man  had  not  a 
wife.  From  this  stubborn  deter- 
mination nothing  could  move  him, 
and  he  waved  the  written  paper 
with  a  sort  of  proud  defiance  before 
us  as  though  it  were  a  flag  he 
would  die  rather  than  surrender. 

"  Wall,"  said  my  friend  at  last, 
"don't  he  see  it?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  he  does  not ;  he 
insists  on  being  paid  to  the  utter- 
most cent,  and  says  even  then  it's 
very  civil  of  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  premises." 


"  Did  you  tell  him  he's  a  skunk?" 

"  No,  I  did  not.  Amongst  other 
reasons,  I'm  not  sure  I  know  the 
Italian  equivalent  for  that  beast." 

"  Say  skunk  !  skunk  ! "  repeated 
he,  looking  the  landlord  fiercely  in 
the  face  while  he  shouted  the  word 
at  him. 

Foreseeing  that  the  discussion 
might  soon  pass  into  a  stage  where 
diplomacy  would  be  helpless,  I 
whispered  to  my  friend  an  advice 
to  pay  the  money  and  end  the 
transaction. 

"No,  sirree,"  said  he,  sucking 
away  at  an  unlighted  cigar — "no, 
sirree  ;  that  aint  my  grit  no 
ways.  Jist  you  take  a  turn  in 
the  Cascini,  and  leave  me  to  deal 
with  him." 

Not  very  sorry  to  make  even  an 
inglorious  escape  from  an  unpleas- 
ant situation,  I  made  my  bow  and 
retired.  In  less  than  an  hour  after 
I  espied  my  friend  sauntering  along 
the  Arno,  and  made  for  him. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  with  the 
Signer?"  asked  I,  half  quizzingly. 

"  Settled  it  off  downright,"  said 
he,  calmly. 

"  But  how,  in  heaven's  name  ? — 
but  how?" 

"  Just  this  way,"  said  he  :  "I 
put  him  down  beside  me  on  the 
sofa,  and  I  said,  '  Signer,  you  have 
got  to  take  them  keys,'  and  I  put 
the  whole  lot  of  'em  on  his  lap ; 
and  every  time  he  said  anything 
in  his  confounded  gibberish,  I  said, 
'You've  got  to  take  them  keys;' 
and  when  I  said  that  six  or  seven 
times,  you  see,  he  began  to  think 
there  was  something  in  the  way  I 
said  it  meant  mischief,  leastways  he 
didn't  like  to  provoke  me  to  more, 
and  he  took  'em  and  gave  me  the 
contract,  and  it's  all  right." 

Now,  small  and  insignificant  as 
this  incident  is,  it  has  a  wonderful 
bearing  on  national  character  ;  for 
the  way  in  which  my  friend  dealt 
with  his  landlord  is  precisely  that 
in  which  American  diplomacy 
deals  with  European  governments 
— overbearing  opposition  by  simply 
ignoring  it;  and  by  a  steady  per- 
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sistence,  backed  by  a  resolute  de- 
termination there  can  be  no  mis- 
taking, carrying  out  the  policy  of 
its  will  against  any  amount  of  re- 
sistance. When  the  time  came 
that  America  felt  her  hands  free, 
and  was  able  to  call  France  to  ac- 
count for  her  presence  in  Mexico, 
she  did  not  begin  the  negotiation 
by  opening  a  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence, whose  preliminaries  would 
be  a  sort  of  history  of  recent  events 
— how  Maximilian  came  to  be  there, 
and  how  institutions,  in  their  very 
form  inimical  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  came  to  be  introduced  in  con- 
sequence. She  did  not  philosophise 
on  the  merits  of  self-government 
and  the  defects  of  the  monarchical 
principle,  nor  did  she  waste  time 
in  showing  that  the  foreign  occu- 
pation must  prove  a  failure.  She 
simply  said  to  Louis  Napoleon  : 
"  You've  got  to  go  back  to  where 
you  came  from,  and  to  do  it  at 
once.  I'm  not  about  to  argue  the 
point  with  you.  All  I  say  is,  '  you 
have  got  to  take  them  keys;'  "  and 
the  Emperor,  wise  wherever  cau- 
tion is  wisdom,  understood  the 
hint  and  withdrew. 

It  was  a  great  rebuff — the  very 
greatest  he  ever  had  to  endure.  It 
was  one  decidedly  his  great  uncle 
would  never  have  stomached.  It 
is  only  legitimacy  that  can  safely 
put  up  with  such  insults,  since,  in 
a  transmitted  power,  the  day  to 
acquit  a  debt  may  be  postponed  to 
another  generation.  The  usurper 
has  no  dynasty,  and  must  assert 
himself  at  every  hour  of  his  reign. 
Not  less  imperious  was  the  tone 
assumed  towards  Austria  when  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  had  sanctioned 
recruitment  for  service  in  Mexico. 
The  American  Minister  was  in- 
structed to  say  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  not  look  on  with  in- 
difference at  the  arrival  of  Austrian 
soldiers  in  Mexico  ;  that  there 
was  but  one  plea  on  which  Maxi- 
milian's sovereignty  could  be  ac- 
cepted, that  of  popular  choice,  and 
that  if  this  were  to  be  rendered 
equivocal  or  "  suspect"  by  the  sup- 


port of  foreign  auxiliaries,  the 
United  States  would  unquestion- 
ably intervene.  The  despatch  per- 
emptorily demanded  that  the  en- 
listment should  cease ;  and  the 
same  spirit  that  said,  "  You've 
got  to  take  them  keys,"  again  was 
triumphant  and  again  successful. 

With  a  people  less  ready  to  back 
their  words  with  deeds  there  would 
be  something  intolerably  insolent 
in  this  tone ;  but  when  we  read 
these  declarations  as  plain  out- 
spoken expressions  of  a  strong  sen- 
timent, in  which  any  mistake  or 
misconception  would  be  hurtful — 
when  we  see  that  the  policy  indi- 
cated is  one  to  which  the  State  at- 
taches a  vital  importance,  and  would 
rather  fight  for  than  relinquish — we 
begin  to  see  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  people  so  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
negotiation  is  reduced  to  its  most 
simple  conditions.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant  to  be  told,  You  shall  do 
this  or  fight — but  it  is  at  least  in- 
telligible ;  and  with  a  people  who 
use  such  language,  what  is  called 
drifting  into  war  is  not  likely. 
In  fact,  all  the  unpleasantness  of 
such  procedure  is  no  more  than 
what  we  experience  in  daily  life 
by  intercourse  with  a  man  whose 
frankness  is  excessive,  and  who 
would  infinitely  rather  be  thought 
candid  than  polite. 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  Euro- 
pean States  are  based  so  much  on 
the  results  of  the  changes  around 
them — the  necessity  of  being  on 
good  terms  with  this  one,  or  of 
securing  the  neutrality  of  that: — 
there  are,  in  fact,  so  many  contin- 
gencies to  be  thought  of,  so  many 
compromises  to  be  held  in  view, 
that  peremptory  action  is  the  last 
thing  to  be  looked  for.  You  may 
not  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
this  or  that  government,  but  you 
may  be  a  long  way  from  provoking 
its  hostility.  America,  however,  has 
little  occasion  for  these  temporis- 
ings  :  she  has  not  much  to  do  with 
the  Old  World  nations  ;  and  when 
she  has,  her  policy  is  little  hampered 
by  casualties.  She  likes  and  wishes 
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this,  or  she  dislikes  and  dreads  that ; 
and  she  does  not  want  to  bargain 
for  the  price  of  small  surrenders  of 
her  opinion  by  petty  contingent 
advantages. 

There  is,  besides,  a  rude  sense  of 
justice  in  a  young  nation  that  would 
distrust  protracted  or  knotty  ne- 
gotiations. They  think  a  certain 
thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  they 
fancy  there's  only  one  way  of  doing 
it ;  and  statesmen  even,  if  not  them- 
selves, imbued  with  the  national  sen- 
timent, are  forced  to  respect  and  obey 
it.  And  then  there  is  something  in 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  very 
congenial  to  a  bold  and  active  race, 
who  treat  their  daily  difficulties  in 
very  summary  fashion,  and  never 
suffer  an  obstacle  to  affright  them. 
"  That's  all  very  well  for  you,"  I've 
heard  an  American  diplomatist  say; 
"  but  our  people  wouldn't  stand 
such  reasonings ;  and  I'd  be  very 
sorry  to  be  the  man  to  go  home 
after  such  a  negotiation." 

I  remember,  when  in  that  trouble- 
some case  of  Mr  Mather,  the  Eng- 
lishman who  was  cut  down  by  an 
Austrian  officer  on  the  streets  of 
Florence,  happening  to  converse 
with  an  American  commodore,  then 
in  command  of  a  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  I  was  endeavouring 
— I  will  not  say  very  successfully — to 
show  him  that  the  circuitous  course 
of  a  diplomatic  correspondence  was 
in  reality  the  shortest  road  to  an 
equitable  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  somewhat 
bluntly ;  "  you'll  not  persuade  me 
to  that.  I'd  settle  the  matter  any 
forenoon."  Being  rather  curious  to 
know  by  what  dexterity  of  treatment 
a  knotty  point  could  be  so  easily  re- 
solved, I  asked  him  the  question. 
"  I'll  tell  you,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  I'd 
roll  up  my  sleeves  " — a  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  my — "and  go  in 
there  " — his  fleet  was  ancHored  off 
Leghorn  at  the  time — "and  I'd 
take  the  largest  and  comeliest  craft 
I  could  find  there  under-  Tuscan 
colours,  sell  her  at  Gibraltar,  and 
give  Mr  Mather  the  money.  If 
they  didn't  like  it,  and  would  wish 
to  fight,  they've  only  to  say  so, 


and  we'll  come  over  any  day  they 
name  and  see  it  out." 

Here  was  a  mode  of  settlement 
which,  however  satisfactory  to  Mr 
Mather,  would  scarcely  have  oc- 
curred to  F.  O.,  nor  would  exactly 
have  been  certain  of  Parliamentary 
approval ;  but  the  American  com- 
modore was  perfectly  justified  in 
believing  that  if  the  man  had  a 
right  to  the  money,  and  it  was 
simply  diplomatic  trickery  had  de- 
layed the  payment,  his  people  at 
home  would  have  endorsed  the  act, 
and  taken  every  responsibility  that 
might  come  of  it. 

It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  say 
that  this  peremptory  style  of  set- 
tling a  question  has  been  very  rarely 
adopted  by  America  in  dealing  with 
ourselves;  and  as  no  fear  of  what 
might  follow  rejection  could  in- 
fluence men  whose  readiness  to 
fight  not  even  detraction  has  dis- 
puted, it  is  certainly  flattering  to 
us  that  a  more  kindly  and  concilia- 
tory spirit  has  marked  her  dealings 
with  us. 

I  ask  for  no  stronger  evidence  of 
what  I  say  than  the  characters  of 
the  men  she  has  sent  to  represent 
her  in  England.  Everett,  Buchanan, 
and  Adams  were  all  most  justly 
popular  amongst  us ;  and  Reverdy 
Johnson  is  now  receiving  ovations 
which  testify  what  value  we  all 
attach  to  the  friendship  of  America, 
and  how  gratefully  we  feel  the 
choice  of  a  Minister  who  is  ready 
to  assure  us  that  our  good-will  is 
re-echoed. 

It  will  be  a  crowning  glory  to  the 
present  Ministry  in  England  if  they 
can  announce  to  a  new  Parliament 
the  settlement  of  all  outlying  dif- 
ficulties with  America.  The  Abys- 
sinian Expedition  repaired  one 
Whig  blunder;  and  if  the  Alabama 
claims  be  satisfactorily  disposed 
of,  it  will  be  the  second  instance 
in  which  a  spirit- of  energy,  tem- 
pered by  conciliation,  will  have 
remedied  the  faults  of  negligence 
and  petulance.  But  however  great 
the  triumph  of  the  skill  that  shall 
achieve  this  success,  let  us  not  for- 
get how  much  we  shall  owe  to  the 
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thoroughly  healthy  tone  of  popular 
feeling  in  America  towards  us,  and 
to  that  honest  and  able  Envoy  who 
now  represents  it  amongst  us. 

I  am  not  speaking  "  without 
book"  when  I  say  that  the  feel- 
ing of  America  towards  England 
at  this  moment  is  markedly  gen- 
erous and  kindly.  The  gauge  by 
which  I  measure  the  sentiment 
is  this.  There  is  not  throughout 
the  States  any  class  of  the  popula- 
tion who,  from  tradition  as  from 
instinct,  look  on  us  with  as  much 
coldness  as  the  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy.  They  are  men  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence,  the  equals 
of  any  service  afloat.  They  are 
courteous,  hospitable,  and  well- 
mannered  ;  but  I  have  always  found 
that  their  reception  of  a  French- 
man, a  Russian,  or  an  Italian  on 
board  one  of  their  ships  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  heartier  and  more 
genial  welcome  than  they  extended 
to  ourselves.  Whether  the  fault 
was  our  own — whether  a  certain 


British  arrogance  which  we  find  it 
hard  to  divest  ourselves  of  checked 
and  arrested  any  budding  cordial- 
ity— or  whether  old  memories  of 
conflict,  with  all  their  oft-disputed 
results,  imparted  a  coldness  to  their 
courtesy,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  can 
answer  for  the  fact  that  American 
naval  men  were  more  cordial  with 
foreigners  than  with  us — more  at 
ease  in  their  intercourse,  and  less 
troubled  with  reserve. 

Now  I  am  rejoiced  to  say  that 
all  this  belongs  to  the  past.  I  have 
lately  seen  an  American  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  an  officer 
who,  even  in  a  land  of  brave  men, 
stands  conspicuous  for  gallantry  ; 
and  I  can  declare  that,  without  an 
exception,  from  the  bronzed  weather 
captain,  the  hero  of  fifty  battles,  to 
the  youngest  middy  afloat,  I  heard 
nothing  but  words  of  kindness  and 
good-will  towards  England — good 
wishes  for  her  prosperity,  and  a 
hearty  God -speed  to  her  course 
among  the  nations  ! 


BEGINNING  LATE. 


There  is  nothing  more  quickly 
detected  in  a  hunting-field  than  the 
riding  of  the  man  who  has  taken 
to  the  saddle  somewhat  late  in  life. 
He  may  be — he  generally  is — a  bold 
rider — he  may  go  straight,  flinch 
nothing,  and  keep  a  good  place 
throughout ;  but  there  will  be  scores 
of  things,  some  of  them  small  ones, 
which  will  show  that  his  cover  ex- 
periences have  not  dated  from  his 
boyhood,  and  that  his  first  "  Tally- 
ho's  "  did  not  issue  from  a  young 
throat. 

Without  pausing  to  particularise 
a  number  of  things  in  which  the 
late  rider  differs  from  him  who  has 
been  brought  up  to  it,  there  is  one 
I  would  single  out  as  eminently  sig- 
nificative, which  is,  that  these  men, 
no  matter  how  well  they  ride,  or 
how  ardently  they  love  the  sport, 
never  attain  to  that  nice  knowledge 
of  the  etiquette  of  the  field  which 
distinguishes  other  sportsmen,  or 


understand  the  many  little  egards 
which  constitute  the  courtesies  of 
the  cover.  In  that  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  saves  a  man  from  flurrying 
the  hot  horse  of  his  neighbour, 
from  charging  a  fence  at  the  spot 
another  is  riding  for,  from  jostling 
or  cross-riding  in  a  narrow  bit  of 
road,  these  people  are  ever  more  or 
less  deficient.  The  way  an  old 
sportsman  avoids  one  of  these  fel 
lows — giving  him  what  sailors  call 
"  a  wide  berth  "  —  is  remarkable 
enough.  An  unerring  instinct 
warns  him  against  the  man,  and 
he  regards  him  as  far  more  danger- 
ous than  a  double  ditch. 

The  same  remarkable  traits  attach 
to  him  who  has  taken  to  dancing 
in  his  late  manhood  ;  and  you  will 
see  in  the  careful  preoccupation  of 
his  mind,  and  in  the  conscientious 
performance  of  his  steps,  the  zeal 
of  one  not  only  determined  to  make 
up  for  a  neglected  education,  but  to 
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surpass  those  who  have  had  the 
start  of  him. 

Palpable  as  these  things  are  at 
the  cover-side  and  in  the  drawing- 
room,  they  are  far  more  striking  in 
Parliamentary  life.  If  there  be  an 
arena  in  the  world  in  which  the 
spirit,  the  colouring,  and  the  tone 
must  be  caught  in  early  life,  it  is 
the  House  of  Commons.  Of  the 
two  or  three  men  who,  adventuring 
late  in  years  in  that  assembly,  have 
imbibed  any  amount  of  its  marvel- 
lous freemasonry,  its  graduated  def- 
erences, its  thorough  tone  of  fair- 
play,  its  hearty  contempt  for  shab- 
biness,  and  its  scorn  of  a  trick — all 
felt  unostentatiously  and  quietly  as 
simple  matters  of  daily  usage — of 
the  two  or  three,  I  say,  who  have 
fallen  at  once  into  understanding 
these  things  as  matters  of  "caste/' 
each  has  been  a  man  of  great 
adaptiveness  and  great  geniality.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  single  out 
from  those  now  before  us,  and  so 
I  will  only  quote  one  name — of  one 
who  has  long  left  us,  but  left  a 
memory  not  easily  forgotten — John 
Dogherty,  the  Irish  Judge.  If  any 
one  doubt  what  efficacy  geniality 
has  in  public  life,  if  any  one  has 
not  heard  of  how  Lord  Melbourne 
could  conciliate  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  could  win  over  by  the  honest 
exercise  of  the  same  qualities  in 
public  which  make  friendships  in 
private,  Dogherty's  brief  Parlia- 
mentary career  would  teach  him 
how  a  man,  without  the  influence 
of  rank  or  fortune,  could  in  his 
second  session  of  Parliament  do,  as 
Shiel,  an  adversary,  said  of  him, 
"  what  he  liked  with  the  House." 

He  had,  it  is  true,  great  personal 
advantages — with  a  towering  sta- 
ture and  a  bearing  singularly  dig- 
nified and  imposing,  he  had  a 
countenance  in  which  all  the  fire 
of  intellect  was  blended  with  an 
overflowing  good-humour,  and  with 
these  he  had  a  voice  of  surpassing 
richness.  He  spoke  with  a  brogue, 
you  will  say ;  be  it  so.  Dogherty, 
like  O'Connell,  was  tainted  with  a 
Doric;  but  they  who  listened  to 
those  mellifluous  accents  soon  for- 


got to  criticise  the  recitative  in  their 
admiration  of  the  rhythm ;  for  there 
was  a  rise  and  fall  in  his  periods 
perfectly  musical.  But  why  am  I 
recalling  poor  Dogherty  ?  why,  in 
the  heat  of  a  contest  in  which  he 
has  not  a  share,  has  his  name  oc- 
curred to  me  ?  Is  it  on  some  prin- 
ciple of  mnemonics,  like  that  which 
led  Mrs  Nickleby  from  roast-pork 
to  canary-birds  ?  I  verily  believe 
this  is  the  case ;  for  what  drew  me 
into  the  channel  of  geniality  in 
politics  was  not  John  Dogherty  but 
John  Mill ! 

If  ever  there  was  a  party  that 
wanted  geniality  as  an  element  it 
is  the  present  Liberal  party,  and 
every  new  recruit  they  enlist  in 
their  ranks  seems  to  exaggerate  the 
show  of  this  deficiency. 

Dean  Swift  calls  a  Dissenter  a 
man  who  says,  "It  is  not  so;"  and 
this  is  precisely  what  Mr  Stuart  Mill 
is  in  politics :  he  is  a  perpetual  dis- 
sent —  an  eternal  contradiction  ; 
and  there  is  a  degree  of  petulance 
about  him  that  makes  even  agree- 
ment with  him  both  unpleasant 
and  unsafe.  I  have  no  sympathy 
withMrBouverie;  he  has  very  much 
of  what  the  Germans  call  wind- 
beutel  in  his  nature  —  he  is 
wearisome  even  to  dreariness;  but 
I  forgive  him  these  and  more  for 
the  good  service  he  has  done  the 
world  in  exposing  Mr  Mill's  arro- 
gance and  Mr  Mill's  conceit. 

While  Mr  Bouverie  was  quietly 
pursuing  his  canvass  with  his  con- 
stituents, not  so  much  as  dreaming 
of  any  extraneous  influence  over 
his  election,  Mr  Mill  steps  in  and 
advises  the  electors  to  send  Mr 
Bouverie  packing  and  elect  Mr 
Chadwick.  He  tells  the  constitu- 
ency in  plain  words  something  like 
this  :  "You  Kilmarnock  folk  are  ex- 
cellent people,  with  commonplace 
notions  and  very  limited  views,  and 
not  improbably  would  be  satisfied 
to  send  back  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  man  who  has  long  repre- 
sented you  ;  but  I,  who  am  a  phil- 
osopher, know  better.  I  know  a 
much  cleverer  man  than  Mr  Bou- 
verie—indeed  I'm  not  sure  he  is 
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not  nearly  as  clever  as  myself  ;  he 
is  a  consummate  judge  of  drainage, 
and  has  a  knowledge  of  sewerage 
that  might  appeal  to  a  Scotch  heart. 
If  Mr  Bouverie  were  a  man  of  any 
delicacy  it  is  quite  clear  what  he 
would  do — resign,  and  give  place  to 
his  better  ;  but  Mr  Bouverie  is  not 
a  man  of  exalted  sensibility,  and  he 
is  perfectly  capable  of  going  to  the 
poll  without  a  thought  of  that  supe- 
rior creature  of  whose  services  he  is 
defrauding  you. 

"  I  know  you  will  say  that  you  are 
content  with  the  man  who  has  hither- 
to represented  you — that  he  worth- 
ily repeats  your  own  ideas  and  modes 
of  thought — that  Kilmarnock  is  re- 
flected in  Bouverie  ;  but  I  tell  you, 
and  I  who  speak  am  Stuart  Mill — 
I  tell  you  that  he  has  not  an  idea 
on  sanitary  questions — that,  noisy 
as  he  is  on  his  own  topics,  he  would 
be  dumb  on  drainage.  Take  Chad- 
wick — that  is,  if  he  will  condescend 
to  accept  you — for  he  is  a  man  West- 
minster might  be  proud  of,  if  West- 
minster had  not  fallen  upon  me" 

Poor  Mr  Bouverie  cannot  under- 
stand for  the  life  of  him  why  he 
is  selected  for  sacrifice  ;  he  knows 
that  he  is  not  the  only  dull  man  in 
the  House,  and  he  naturally  asks, 
Why  has  this  stone  fallen  on  my 
head  1  To  this  Mr  Mill  replies,  You 
called  your  party  a  rabble,  and  your 
leader  a  sham.  So  did  you,  says 
Mr  Bouverie,  and  a  great  many 
agreed  with  both  of  us ;  and  here 
this  elegant  correspondence  closes — 
at  least  let  us  hope  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  it. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  have 
no  sympathies  to  waste  on  Mr  Bou- 
verie :  he  belongs  to  a  school  whose 
blatant  extravagances  have  gone  far 
to  make  Parliament  a  sham,  but 
he  is  certainly  ill  used  here  ;  and  he 
may  well  ask,  On  what  pretence, 
or  by  what  right,  does  Mr  Mill  dic- 
tate to  the  electors  of  a  burgh  the 
choice  of  the  man  they  should  send 
to  Parliament  1  What  is  his  know- 
ledge of  Kilmarnock — of  its  wants, 
its  wishes,  or  its  hopes — that  he 
should  know  who  best  could  repre- 
sent them]  And,  last  of  all,  does  not 


the  correspondence  show  through- 
out that,  while  he  loves  Chad  wick 
much,  he  hates  Bouverie  more  ? 

If  we  pass  strong  laws  against 
bribery  at  elections,  and  try  to 
frown  down  intimidation  by  the 
censure  of  public  opinion,  are  we 
tamely  to  submit  to  an  insolent 
dictation  which,  on  the  pretence  of 
a  superior  judgment,  would  over- 
ride the  wishes  and  the  consciences 
of  a  constituency  ?  If  Peers  are  to 
be  restrained  from  influencing  the 
conduct  of  an  election,  are  Philoso- 
phers to  be  suffered  to  control  it  1 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  now  pro- 
posing himself  to  a  constituency  of 
whom  Mr  Mill  may  not  know  a 
superior — some  one  who,  besides 
possessing  Mr  Mill's  friendship, 
may  have  studied  certain  questions 
which  Mr  Mill  affects  or  is  fond 
of ;  and  are  we  to  wait — is  the  sun 
to  stand  still — till  Mill  has  spoken, 
and  told  Middlesex  or  Yorkshire, 
as  he  has  told  Kilmarnock,  the  man 
that  is  fit  for  them  ? 

Imagine  —  the  thought  is  not 
pleasant — but  imagine  half-a-dozen 
Stuart  Mills  in  England,  dictating 
to  the  several  constituencies,  and 
sending  down  their  respective 
Chadwicks,  and  what  becomes  of  all 
we  have  been  doing  to  enlarge  the 
franchise  and  extend  the  vote  ? 

He  has  found  a  clever  man  to- 
day, but  he  may  discover  a  cleverer 
to-morrow,  and  a  still  cleverer  one 
the  day  after.  And  are  constituen- 
cies to  be  ever  open-mouthed  to  see 
what  Stuart  Mill  will  send  them  1 

This  spirit  of  arrogant  dictation 
could  never  have  come  from  a  man 
who  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  political  life,  and  who  had  rub- 
bed off  personal  peculiarities  and 
crotchets  by  years  of  intercourse 
with  strong  and  vigorous  intellects. 
It  was  the  coming  late  into  public 
life  that  betrayed  him  into  this 
error — an  error  which  a  genial  man 
with  the  same  amount  of  ignorance 
would  possibly  not  have  made,  but 
which  the  peevish  and  cantanker- 
ous petulance  of  the  political  philo- 
sopher was  certain  to  fall  into. 

The  Germans  had  once  a  parlia- 
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ment  of  men  of  this  stamp,  and  a 
nice  business  they  made  of  it.  I 
don't  think  we  run  much  risk  of 
such  peril  with  the  coming  House ; 
but  I  suspect  that  men  so  disposed 
to  meddlesome  interference,  so  im- 
pressed with  the  unerring  character 
of  their  own  judgments,  and  the 
inferiority  of  all  who  differ  with 
them,  may  become  a  very  trouble- 
some element  in  a  free  country. 

Just  as  Curran  declared  patriot- 
ism to  be  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoun- 
drel, it  may  be  said  that  philan- 
thropy is  the  invariable  resource  of 
an  irritable  man.  He  who  attaches 
few  followers  is  sure  to  address 
himself  to  the  wants  of  humanity 
in  the  gross ;  but  this  philanthropy 
is  so  tinged  with  a  personality,  that, 
like  the  celebrated  cod-liver  oil,  it  is 


only  genuine  when  attested  by  a 
certain  signature. 

If  the  social  parvenu  is  not  usually 
a  great  gain  to  the  class  he  moves 
in,  the  political  parvenu  is  invari- 
ably an  annoyance.  The  pedantry 
that  attaches  to  a  late  acquirement 
seldom  makes  a  man  pleasant  com- 
pany. The  late  House  of  Commons 
had  a  taste  of  this  quality  once  or 
twice,  and  did  not  seem  to  take 
to  it  over-well  ;  whether  the  new 
House  will  be  more  tolerant  or 
more  submissive  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  all  events,  it  will  be  curious  to 
see  what  line  that  man  will  take 
who  asserts  at  the  same  time  the 
widest  independence  of  action  and 
the  most  impassive  obedience :  who 
swears  by  Mr  Gladstone  and  sub- 
sidises Mr  Bradlaugh ! 


BARON  BEUST  UPON  PEACE. 


Baron  Beust  concluded  his  speech 
on  the  Austrian  Army  Bill  by 
saying,  "The  peace  of  Europe  at 
this  moment  is  not  threatened,  but 
the  situation  requires  a  general  dis- 
armament, and  Europe  should  be 
roused  to  support  it  by  all  the 
weight  of  an  imposing  military 
force." 

Now,  what  should  we  say  to  a 
man  convening  a  temperance  meet- 
ing, and  entreating  the  persons  who 
proposed  to  attend  it  to  come  each 
of  them  with  a  bottle  of  whisky  1 
This  might  not  at  first  blush  seem 
very  logical ;  but  if  the  intention 
was  that  the  assembly,  having  in- 
dulged in  an  orgie,  should  on  re- 
covery" from  the  debauch  be 
brought  more  forcibly  to  appreci- 
atej  the  advantages  of  temperance, 
then  there  would  really  seem  to  be 
some,  though  not  exactly  a  very 
well-reasoned-out,  argument  for  the 
course  proposed;  but  the  Baron 
does  not  suggest  that,  when  each 
State  of  Europe  has  provided  itself 
with  Krupp's cannon  and  Schnider's 
rifle,  there  should  be  a  general 
battue,  after  which  peace  might  be 
established  on  a  lasting  and  safe 
foundation.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 


What  he  says  is  this,  Arm,  that  you 
may  enforce  disarmament.  Arm, 
that,in  exhibiting  your  readiness  for 
war,  war  may  be  rendered  impos- 
sible ;  or,  in  other  words,  Put  a  cap 
on  the  nipple  of  your  gun,  and  pre- 
sent the  piece  at  your  neighbour, 
that  he  may  thoroughly  feel  the 
pacific  character  of  your  sentiments 
towards  him. 

I  confess  I  am  unable  to  feel  the 
force  of  this  argument  any  more 
than  I  can  comprehend  the  sneer 
he  uttered  at  "  the  want  of  a  defin- 
ite and  clearly-marked  policy  by 
those  statesmen  who  now  rule  the 
destinies  of  England."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  anything  more  clear 
and  explicit  than  Lord  Stanley's 
late  declarations  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  England.  He  is  for  peace, 
not  at  any  price — because  that 
would  imply  the  sacrifice  of  just 
susceptibilities  somewhere  —  but 
peace  above  all  things;  and  he  main- 
tains, with  a  very  different  logic  from 
Baron  Beust,  that  this  is  to  be  se- 
cured by  disarmament.  Lord  Stan- 
ley assumes  that  there  are  no  legi- 
timate reasons  now  afloat  for  a  war, 
and  that  a  causeless  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  would  be  a  disgrace 
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to  humanity — the  surest  means  to 
avert  which  is  by  each  State  reduc- 
ing her  army  to  a  peace  establish- 
ment, and  leaving  to  time,  and  the 
moderation  that  time  teaches,  the 
solution  of  any  difficulties  that  now 
threaten  the  mutual  good  under- 
standing. 

The  Baron,  however,  is  not  can- 
did. His  reasons  for  increasing 
the  Austrian  army  to  the  standard 
of  war  are  not  those  that  he  alleges. 
He  has  been  pressed  by  France  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  Prussia  on  the 
other,  with  offers  of  alliance ;  and 
while  he  hesitates  to  close  with 
either,  he  desires  to  show  the  value 
of  the  acquisition  these  rivals  are 
bidding  for — that  it  is  not  Austria 
defeated  and  discouraged  by  Kon- 
iggratz  and  Sadowa  —  not  Austria 
weakened  by  the  undue  preponder- 
ance of  Hungary  —  not  Austria 
stripped  of  Italian  territory,  de- 
serted by  her  German  allies,  and 
reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  her 
former  self, — but  Austria  able  to 
bring  800,000  men  into  the  field, 
equipped  with  the  latest  inventions 
in  armament,  and  led  by  officers  of 
tried  valour  and  experience,  and  no 
longer  overridden  by  those  arch- 
ducal  traditions  which  have  in  so 
many  campaigns  proved  disastrous 
to  the  Imperial  arms.  What  he 
says  is  plainly  this,  What  do  you 
offer  for  an  ally  who  can  bring  such 
resources  to  your  side,  and  who  can 
at  any  moment,  by  a  patient  neu- 
trality, decide  the  fate  of  the  great 
struggle  you  are  preparing  for? 
The  crafty  statesman  is  at  no  loss 
to  read  the  intentions  of  England. 
The  only  fault  they  have  in  his  eyes 
is  that  they  are  too  outspoken, 
too  explicit.  A  little  mistiness,  a 
shade  of  hesitation,  a  slight  tinge 
of  those  doubts  that  hang  upon 
eventualities,  would  have  pleased 
him  more,  and  been  more  favour- 
able to  his  own  game.  The  man 
who  has  kept  over  his  cartridge  has 
generally  most  to  say  at  the  end  of 
,i  row,  and  Austria  determines  to  do 
•chis.  Nor  can  we  h  ave  an  y  ob  j  ection 
to  the  policy :  it  is  to  the  false  issue 
it  is  based  on  we  alone  demur. 


Austria  desires  certainly  to  stand 
neutral  in  the  next  war,  but  as  she 
has  good  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  policy  will  be  impossible,  she 
wishes  to  back  the  winner.  The 
poor  King  of  Hanover  wanted  to 
do  the  same  some  time  ago,  but  he 
stood  on  the  wrong  horse.  Now 
the  King  of  Hanover  lives  near 
enough  to  Schonbrunn  to  be  a  warn- 
ing, not  to  say  that  we  are  living  in 
an  age  where  monarchies  are  "  bowl- 
ed over "  like  mercantile  houses, 
and  kings  go  into  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  like  "  members  for  Lambeth." 
Very  astute  people  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  on  which  side  they 
would  "  put  their  money."  A  great 
deal  of  the  fate  of  a  race  hangs  on 
the  condition  of  the  ground,  which 
to-day  may  favour  mere  "  strength," 
and  to-morrow  be  more  propitious 
to  "  speed."  So  in  this  war  that 
menaces  us  much  will  depend  on 
whether  it  be  opened  in  summer  or 
winter,  and  also  on  what  precise 
character  of  ground  the  first  en- 
counters take  place.  Frenchmen 
fight  well  anywhere  and  every- 
where, but  they  fight  best  where 
the  terrain  admits  of  the  exer- 
cise of  that  individual  aptitude  for 
war,  where  the  soldier  wields  a 
certain  independent  volition,  which 
with  the  French  soldier  is  a  posi- 
tive instinct.  It  is  here  that  they 
excel  all  other  troops.  Prussians, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  implicit 
confidence  in  the  mass,  handled 
with  all  the  precision  of  a  piece  of 
mechanism.  If  the  purely  military 
spirit  be  higher  on  one  side,  the 
morale  of  the  soldier  is  certainly 
superior  on  the  other.  The  Baron 
may  therefore  be  naturally  slow  to 
choose,  though  I  cannot  believe 
that  his  personal  predilections  in- 
cline him  strongly  to  either  side. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  an  Austrian 
to  dislike  France,  and  it  is  very 
easy  for  him  to  detest  Prussia. 

When  the  husbandman  of  the 
fable  bequeathed  to  his  sons  a  rich 
inheritance  which  they  were  to  dis- 
cover by  carefully  delving  and 
trenching  the  soil  of  the  farm,  he 
gave  a  practical  lesson  in  indirect 
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wisdom.  May  it  not  be  the  Baron's 
intention  now  to  do  something  of 
a  like  kind?  Is  it  not  possible 
that,  by  stimulating  his  colleagues 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  he  may  desire  to 
show  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
bloated  armaments,  and  so  exhibit 
to  the  other  States  of  Europe  the 
fate  that  such  crushing  expenditure 
is  sure  to  bring  down  upon  them  1 
Nothing  will  more  certainly  insure 
peace  than  the  inability  to  make 
wrar,  and  a  couple  more  years  of  the 
present  system  of  expectancy  will 
compel  a  disarmament  as  effectu- 
ally as  all  the  decrees  of  a  Peace 
Congress.  Taxation  has  found  its 
limit  on  the  Continent;  and  though 
Baron  Eicasoli  defended  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  army  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  he  made  many 
converts  to  his  opinion. 

There  was,  a  short  time  back,  a 
wonderful  feeling  of  satisfaction 
diffused  through  the  people  in 
Austria  at  the  declaration  of  the 
Minister,  that  large  reductions 
should  be  made  in  the  army,  and 
every  possible  economy  practised  in 
other  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Men  began  at  last  to  see  that 
Parliamentary  Government  meant 
something,  and  that  responsible 
Ministers  were  not  a  sham.  The 
least  interested  follower  of  events 
can  appreciate  a  decrease  in  taxa- 
tion, and  the  dullest  intelligence 
understands  the  benefit  of  paying 
less.  After  this  brief  vision  of  re- 
novated industry  and  recovering 
credit,  which  sensibly  affected  Aus- 
trian securities,  now  comes  this  de- 
claration that,  to  insure  peace,  the 
army  must  be  raised  to  a  war  stand- 
ard, and  England  is  rated  for  not 
adopting  a  similar  policy. 

The  Baron  is  not,  however,  origi- 
nal in  all  this.  What  he  has  been 
saying  at  Vienna,  Mr  Odger  has 
been  declaring  at  Chelsea.  This 
eloquent  exponent  of  the  working 
class  tells  us  that  England  should 
make  no  wars  save  to  enforce  peace. 


This  argument  is  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  Irish  ears.  Who  has  not 
heard  in  a  country  fair,  "  Be  quiet, 
will  ye,  or  I'll  bate  the  soule  out 
o'  ye ; "  and  though  the  remedy 
savours  of  the  heroic,  it  is  not  al- 
together a  sure  success — at  least 
it  leads  to  reprisals  that  are  not 
always  "  peace-compelling." 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Napoleon, 
after  his  late  tour  of  inspection 
throughout  Europe,  came  back  to 
declare,  "  L'Autriche  n'est  qu'un 
cadavre"  Is  it  possible  that  Baron 
Beust  has  been  stung  by  an  inso- 
lent sarcasm  into  this  galvanic  ef- 
fort at  vitality }  Certainly  that  wise 
policy  enunciated  some  short  time 
back,  and  whose  guiding  principles 
were  to  be  neutrality  abroad  and 
economy  at  home,  would  seem  now 
to  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
alliance  of  a  power  with  800,000 
men  in  arms  is  now  in  the  market. 
It  is  but  fair  to  own,  however, 
that  the  Austrian  statesman  has 
other  anxieties  than  those  that 
come  from  Western  Europe.  On 
the  Lower  Danube  troubles  are 
preparing  of  a  very  grave  kind,  for 
Russia  is  dealing  with  the  Austrian 
empire  pretty  much  as  America 
dealt  with  us  in  Fenianism.  The 
"  Slavacs  "  are  the  Fenians  of  Aus- 
tria. They  have  all  the  turbulent 
spirit,  all  the  long-pent-up  discon- 
tent, all  the  race-begotten  jealousy 
of  our  own  rebels,  and  only  are  un- 
like them  in  the  want  of  that  cour- 
age which,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
cause,  the  Irishman  is  never  de- 
ficient in. 

Russian  emissaries  are  every- 
where through  this  population, 
feeding  disaffection  where  it  exists, 
and  sowing  it  where  it  had  not 
been.  Though  the  Baron,  then,  may 
affect  to  look  towards  the  Rhine, 
his  glances  are  really  turned  to- 
wards the  Danube.  At  this  moment 
Roumania  is  little  other  than  an 
arsenal ;  and  we  have  no  other  fault 
to  find  with  the  increase  of  the 
Austrian  army,  than  that  the  rea- 
sons for  it  were  not  more  frankly 
and  more  boldly  declared. 
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WE  are  inclined  to  believe,  in 
spite  of  many  threatening  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  that  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  country  twelve 
months  hence  will  not  be,  in  any 
very  essential  particular,  different 
from  what  it  is  at  this  present  mo- 
ment. No  doubt  much  has  been 
said  and  done  of  late  to  create  a 
different  impression,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere  seems  to  be  more 
charged  now  than  at  any  former 
period  we  recollect  it  to  have  been 
with  the  elements  of  confusion. 
But  there  is  that  in  the  national 
character,  or  in  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  national  character,  which 
emboldens  us  to  anticipate,  never- 
theless, that  the  atmosphere  will 
clear  itself  without  doing  any  seri- 
ous damage  in  the  process  to  our 
grand  old  constitutional  monarchy. 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
— ay,  and  Scotch  and  Irish  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  too — are  not 
exactly,  when  brought  together  in 
the  new  palace  at  Westminster, 
what  they  seemed  to  be  during  the 
heat  of  a  contested  election.  It  is 
one  thing  to  make  wild  professions 
on  a  hustings — it  is  quite  another 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  wild 
legislation.  And  the  electors  them- 
selves, or  the  great  bulk  of  them, 
soon  become  convinced  that  those 
to  whom  they  have  delegated  the 
power  to  act  for  them  are,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  better 
able  than  themselves  to  judge  how 
far  it  is  wise  to  go  towards  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  engagements 
entered  into  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses. We  all  know  of  what  ma- 
terials the  House  of  Commons  was 
composed  when  the  ten -pound 
householders  in  cities  and  boroughs 
contributed  mainly  to  its  construc- 
tion. Here  and  there  a  member 
could  be  found  who  was  prepared 
to  go  all  lengths  in  establishing 
a  democracy ;  but  the  great  body, 
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though  revolutionary  in  theory, 
were  in  action  conservative  enough ; 
and  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  as  represented  by  its 
ratepaying  householders,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  order  of  men  has 
been  sent  to  paake  laws  for  the 
empire  that  was  sent  two  y^-ars  ago. 
Indeed  we  may  go  further.  Some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  Libe- 
rals who  sat  in  the  late  Parliament 
can  find  no  seats  in  the  new 
Parliament — Mr  Mill,  Mr  Milner- 
Gibson,  Mr  Bernal  Osborne,  and 
Mr  Kearden,  have  failed  to  ob- 
tain constituencies;  and  as  to  the 
Keform  League  and  its  chiefs — 
Mr  Beales,  Mr  Bradlaugh,  Mr 
Odger,  and  the  like  —  they  are 
nowhere.  Moreover,  the  Liber- 
als have  sustained  defeats  exactly 
in  those  populous  constituencies 
among  which  they  expected  to 
find  their  steadiest  supporters. 
Westminster  has  returned  one  Con- 
servative :  had  the  party  been 
aware  of  its  own  strength,  they 
might  have  carried  two.  The  city 
of  London,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  broken 
through  its  allegiance  to  the  de- 
mocracy. Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Nottingham,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Staleybridge,  Salford,  have  all  sent 
constitutional  representatives  to 
the  new  Parliament.  Birkenhead 
has  elected  Mr  Laird ;  Blackburn, 
Mr  Hornby  and  Mr  Fielden  ;  Bol- 
ton,  Colonel  Gray  and  Mr  Hicks  ; 
Boston,  Mr  Malcolm  and  Mr  Col- 
lins. In  Liverpool — the  most  note- 
worthy change  of  all  —  only  one 
Liberal  has  come  in  upon  the  back 
of  that  very  clause  in  the  Reform 
Act  which  Mr  Bright  omits  no  op- 
portunity to  run  down  ;  and  North 
and  North-East  Lancashire  have 
both  spoken  in  a  tone  which  was 
never  doubtful.  These  facts  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  body 
of  the  English  people  is  sound  ; 
and  that  though  for  the  present 
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Liberalism  be  in  the  ascendant 
among  those  smaller  boroughs 
where  influence  can  best  be  brought 
to  bear,  even  in  these  a  reaction  will 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  great  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  are  fairly 
attacked.  As  to  Scotland,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  about  her  except 
that  she  has  utterly  disgraced  herself. 
The  defeat  of  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell  in  Perthshire,  and  of  Lord 
Dalkei^fc  in  Edinburghshire,  can- 
not but  fill  even  the  more  moderate 
of  the  Liberals  themselves  with 
disgust.  The  substitution  for  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen 
in  all  Scotland  of  an  Englishman, 
an  absolute  stranger  to  the  con- 
stituency, and  known  only  as  the 
protege  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  may  well 
cause  the  electors  of  Perthshire  to  feel 
ashamed  of  themselves,  just  as  the  re- 
jection of  the  heir  of  the  noble  and 
kindly  house  of  Buccleuch  by  her 
metropolitan  county  throws  a  deep 
shade  over  the  character  of  all  Scot- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  Ireland 
has  held  her  own  wonderfully 
against  the  combined  forces  of 
tenant-right  and  religious  terror- 
ism. That  the  Constitutionalists 
should  have  carried  both  members 
for  the  county  of  Dublin  is  more 
than  we  had  ventured  to  antici- 
pate. That  they  failed  to  do  the 
same  in  Belfast  is  owing  entirely  to 
one  of  those  unfortunate  personal 
disagreements  which  cost  us  our 
ascendancy  both  in  Canterbury  and 
Sandwich.  Now  these  are  satisfac- 
tory signs  of  the  times ;  and  because 
of  these,  if  there  were  nothing  better 
to  fall  back  upon,  we  should  cling  to 
the  persuasion  that,  the  numerical 
issues  of  the  election  notwithstand- 
ing, the  first  House  of  Commons 
returned  under  the  order  of  things 
established  by  the  Tories  will  not 
prove  itself  to  be  a  revolutionary 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  add,  however,  that  other 
reasons,  perhaps  as  well  founded 
as  this,  operate  to  produce  our  pre- 
sent convictions.  Here  they  are. 

From  time   immemorial   it  has 
been  a  trick  of  party,  as  often  as  a 


dissolution  of  Parliament  became 
inevitable,  to  get  up  a  "  cry,"  as  it 
was  called,  with  which  to  go  to  the 
country.  Generally  speaking,  in 
bygone  days,  the  party  in  opposi- 
tion was  more  intent  upon  getting 
up  a  cry  than  the  party  in  power. 
The  latter  usually  satisfied  them- 
selves with  referring  to  what  had 
been  already  done,  bidding  their 
supporters  judge  of  the  probable 
future  by  the  certain  past.  The 
former,  recognising  the  need  of  some- 
thing less  general  and  more  aggres- 
sive, discovered  or  invented  some 
wrong  done  to  the  people,  and  flung 
it,  coupled  with  the  name  of  a  pop- 
ular member  of  their  own  body, 
at  the  heads  of  the  constituencies. 
"  Wilkes  and  Liberty/'  "  Fox  and 
the  Rights  of  the  People,7'  "  Russell 
and  Reform,"  "  The  People's  Char- 
ter and  Feargus  O'Connor,"  each  of 
these  cries  had  its  day  and  served 
its  purpose.  And  though  in  three 
out  of  the  four  cases  nothing  what- 
ever came  of  it,  the  cry,  while  it 
lasted,  had  the  effect  of  persuading  a 
certain  number  of  persons  that  they 
were  fighting  for  a  great  principle. 
Take  away,  however,  from  each  cry 
the  term  which  enunciates  a  prin- 
ciple, and  what  weight  does  any 
human  being  suppose  would  ever 
have  been  attached  to  the  name  of 
Wilkes,  or  Fox,  or  Russell,  or  Fear- 
gus O'Connor.  They  might  have 
had — Fox  and  Russell  must  have 
had — their  followers,  more  or  less 
numerous,  under  any  circumstance. 
But,  apart  from  the  principle  which 
each  was  taken  to  represent,  not 
one  among  them  all  ever  could 
have  been  a  power  in  the  State. 

The  rule  of  which  we  have  here 
spoken  was,  for  the  first  time  within 
the  memory  of  man,  departed  from 
at  the  general  election  of  1865. 
The  Opposition  had  then  no  cry ; 
the  Ministerialists  had.  The  Oppo- 
sition found  fault  with  the  general 
conduct  of  their  rivals;  but  they  set 
up  no  particular  grievance  to  be 
gibbeted  and  redressed.  The  Min- 
isterialists contented  themselves 
with  shouting  at  every  hustings, 
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"  Palmerston  for  ever ! "  Free-trade, 
remission  of  taxes,  public  economy, 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag — 
these  came  up  as  contingent  sub- 
jects of  laudation  wherever  a  Lib- 
eral candidate  addressed  a  constitu- 
ency. But  the  single  loadstar  of 
attraction,  the  one  pledge  given 
was  this,  "  If  you  send  me  to  Par- 
liament I  will  support  Lord  Pal- 
merston." The  cry  had  its  weight, 
because,  without  all  doubt,  there 
has  been  no  English  Minister  since 
Pitt  so  popular  as  Lord  Palmer- 
ston. Yet  even  before  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  name  all  Liberal  heads 
were  bowed  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  burning  in  many  Liberal 
hearts.  The  fact  is,  that  educated 
English  gentlemen  do  not  care  to 
make  themselves  the  bond-servants 
of  any  individual,  be  he  ever  so 
meritorious.  They  will  live  and 
die  for  a  principle ;  but  they  cannot, 
without  self  -  degradation,  consent 
to  become  the  creatures  of  one  of 
themselves.  And  this  Lord  Pal- 
merston would  have  probably  found 
out,  had  he  lived  and  retained  his 
usual  vigour  a  few  years  longer. 
He  suffered  once  through  excess 
of  popularity,  and  the  giddiness 
which  excessive  popularity  is  apt 
to  induce.  All  his  suavity  of  man- 
ner would  have  been  taxed  to  pre- 
vent a  second  rebellion  among  his 
followers  after  his  popularity  had 
culminated  as  it  did  in  1865. 

Lord  Palmerston  died,  and  the 
one  bond  of  union  which  kept  his 
followers  together  snapped  asun- 
der. The  Liberal  party  became, 
soon  after  Parliament  met,  what 
Mr  Bouverie  well  described  it  to 
be,  a  mere  rabble.  Lord  Kussell 
in  one  chamber  and  Mr  Gladstone 
in  another  showed  themselves  alike 
incapable  of  controlling  it ;  and  the 
Government  which  took  over  Lord 
Palmerston's  majority  of  70,  broke 
up  within  three  months  of  the  de- 
claration of  their  policy.  Of  all 
that  followed  after  Lord  Derby's 
accession  to  office — of  the  hindrance 
to  practical  and  administrative  re- 
form— the  resistance  offered,  and 


offered  in  vain,  to  the  Tory  Reform 
Bill — the  astounding  means  adopt- 
ed to  bring  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  Liberal  party  together  again, 
and  the  success  which  seemed  to 
attend  the  device, — of  these  things 
this  is  not  the  occasion  on  which 
to  speak.  The  results,  however, 
are  before  us.  Once  more  the  Lib- 
erals as  a  party  are  at  the  feet  of 
one  Man.  Once  more  the  cry  at 
every  hustings  has  been  the  name 
of  that  one  man.  Wherever  a  Lib- 
eral candidate  appeared,  his  confes- 
sion of  faith  began  and  ended  in 
this,  "  If  you  send  me  to  Parlia- 
ment I  will  support  Mr  Glad- 
stone." Now  we  venture  to  say 
with  all  confidence,  though  we  say 
it  in  a  whisper,  because  the  secret 
is  supposed  to  be  still  kept,  that  to 
a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
the  Liberal  party  a  cry  of  this  sort 
is  most  distasteful.  They  bore  it 
not  without  impatience  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  notwithstand- 
ing the  belief  that  was  in  them 
that  he  was  a  safe  Minister.  They 
bore  it,  however,  because  his  man- 
ner was  genial,  his  temper  imper- 
turbable, his  determination  to  keep 
down  democracy  quietly  but  effec- 
tually well  understood ;  and  if 
here^and  there  he  did  foolish  things 
in  his  over-eagerness  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  even 
for  this  they  honoured  though 
they  occasionally  blamed  him.  But 
Mr  Gladstone's  is  a  name  which 
no  thoughtful  Liberal  can  associ- 
ate with  any  one  principle  of  ac- 
tion, unless  it  be  self-aggrandise- 
ment. His  policy,  like  his  temper, 
changes  with  every  wind  that 
blows.  Consider  what  his  career 
has  been,  and  then  say  whether  it 
is  possible  for  the  least  instructed 
among  the  constitutional  Whigs  to 
put  the  smallest  confidence  in  him. 
Mr  Gladstone  began  public  life  a 
Tory  of  the  Tories.  In  1832  the  old 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  doing  what 
he  would  with  his  own,"  brought 
him  into  Parliament  that  he 
might  support  Peel  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  then  fighting  at 
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a  disadvantage  against  the  Rus- 
sells,  the  Cavendishes,  the  Fitz- 
williams,  the  Grosvenors,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  middle  classes, 
whom  the  Reform  Bill  had  concil- 
iated to  their  party.  He  spoke 
against  them,  he  divided  against 
them,  he  contributed  not  a  little  to 
break  them  down  ;  and  he  took 
office  in  the  very  first  Conservative 
Administration  which  supplanted 
their  Administration.  It  is  nothing 
to  say  that  his  commercial  policy 
was  always  a  liberal  one.  Most 
true.  It  was  liberal,  just  as  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  Huskisson  and 
Peel  and  the  Duke  had  been  liberal, 
before  the  Whigs,  as  Ministers,  were 
heard  of ;  and  in  its  liberality  it 
went,  later  in  the  day,  far  beyond 
the  views  of  Lord  Melbourne  and 
his  supporters.  But  in  his  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  thousands  besides, 
the  advocacy  of  Free-trade  was 
quite  consistent,  up  to  very  recent 
times,  with  absolute  devotion  to  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country.  Mr 
Gladstone's  great  work,  *  The  Church 
in  its  Relations  with  the  State/  is, 
and  to  the  end  of  time  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  standing  witness 
against  either  his  principles  or  his 
common  sense,  or  both.  The  history 
of  the  world  offers  no  more  extra- 
ordinary example  than  in  him  of 
a  man  passing  from  light  to  dark- 
ness, or  from  darkness  to  light,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  what  Whig  of 
the  old  school  can  bring  himself  to 
accept  as  the  leader  of  his  party 
one  whom  nobody  trusts,  though 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are 
ready  to  make  use  of  him  for  their 
own  purposes  1 

The  order  of  Mr  Gladstone's  con- 
version from  the  extreme  of  Tory- 
ism to  what  he  now  is,  has  kept 
pace  wonderfully  with  the  checks 
which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  given  to  his  personal  ambi- 
tion. Though  not  in  Parliament, 
he  was  in  office  at  the  time  when 
Peel  passed  his  Corn  Bill,  and 
heartily  supported  his  chief  in  the 
Cabinet.  There  now  lies  before  us 
a  manuscript  letter  from  one  of  the 


leading  members  of  that  Cabinet, 
in  which  the  writer,  referring  to 
Peel's  broken  popularity,  and  to 
the  support  which  Mr  Gladstone 
and  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  still  gave 
him,  says  :  "  It  is  well  that  these 
men,  who  are  young,  still  stand  by 
him  ;  it  would  be  better  if  others, 
who  are  older  and  have  more  ex- 
perience, did  the  same  ;  because  it 
is  only  by  keeping  Peel  in  office, 
and  surrounding  him  with  English 
gentlemen,  whether  they  call  them- 
selves Whigs  or  Tories,  that  we  can 
hope  to  keep  the  Government  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Cobden 
and  Bright  and  the  Anti-corn-law 
League." 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  1846  the 
opinion  entertained  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone by  one  party  in  the  State 
was  this, — that  come  what  might, 
he  could  be  counted  upon  for  resist- 
ing to  the  death  such  a  constitu- 
tional policy  as  Mr  Cobden  and  Mr 
Bright  and  the  Corn-law  League 
were  expected  to  inaugurate.  It  is 
certain,  also,  that  of  the  constitu- 
tional policy  of  the  League,  and 
the  personal  influence  of  its  able 
leaders,  the  best  of  the  Whigs 
were,  in  1846,  quite  as  jealous  as 
the  writer  of  the  letter  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted.  Ask  Lord 
Clarendon  what  he  thought,  so 
late  as  1860,  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
proposal  to  take  Mr  Cobden  into 
the  Cabinet.  Ask  Sir  George 
Grey  whether  he  and  others  of  his 
school  were  not  scandalised  when 
it  was  first  suggested  that  Mr  Mil- 
ner-Gibson  should  have  a  seat  in 
their  Cabinet.  They  yielded  the 
point,  it  is  true,  because  Lord  Pal- 
merston  persuaded  them  to  believe 
that  a  gentleman  of  Mr  Milner- 
Gibson's  temperament  could  be 
moulded,  once  he  put  on  the  livery 
of  office,  into  any  shape  that  was 
desired.  But  the  name  of  Bright 
was  then,  and  had  always  been, 
as  objectionable  to  them  as  it 
was  to  Lord  Palmerston  himself, 
or — and  we  are  quite  aware  of 
what  we  are  saying — to  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  the  rest  of  the  Peelites. 
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As  to  the  great  Whig  houses,  there 
was  not  one  among  them  all  but 
would  have  separated  itself  from 
Lord  Russell  had  he  proposed,  even 
in  1865,  to  give  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net to  Mr  Bright.  The  Tribune  of 
the  people  might  be  made  useful 
in  his  own  way,  though  even  on 
that  score  the  great  houses  enter- 
tained their  doubts.  But  to  asso- 
ciate with  themselves  in  power — 
indeed,  to  place  over  them,  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown — one  who 
habitually  denounced  their  order — 
there  was  nothing  within  the  range 
of  political  combination  on  which 
they  would  have  looked  with  greater 
abhorrence  than  that.  And  they 
took  care  to  let  Mr  Gladstone  know 
as  much  as  soon  as  his  disposition 
to  coquet  with  the  obnoxious  dem- 
agogue became  apparent. 

Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Bright  are 
now  one.  They  pretty  well  under- 
stood each  other,  we  believe,  through- 
out the  Parliamentary  campaign 
which  opened  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Russell  Cabinet  and  closed  with 
the  passing  of  the  Tory  Reform  Bill. 
They  are  now  on  terms  of  the  clos- 
est alliance,  and  have  been  so  ever 
since  Mr  Gladstone  announced  that 
"  the  Church  in  Ireland,  as  an  es- 
tablishment, must  cease  to  exist/' 
Wherever  he  goes,  Mr  Bright  re- 
commends the  audience  whom  he 
addresses  to  pin  their  faith  to  Mr 
Gladstone.  He  held  this  language 
in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  and  Roch- 
dale. And  though,  for  a  while,  Mr 
Gladstone  appeared  to  fight  shy  of 
committing  himself  to  a  reciprocity 
of  confidence,  even  that  measure  of 

?rudence  has  of  late  deserted  him. 
n  the  course  of  his  latest  election- 
eering tour  in  South- West  Lanca- 
shire, Mr  Gladstone  went  out  of  his 
way  to  vindicate  the  general  char- 
acter of  Mr  Bright  as  a  politician, 
and  to  avow  his  own  concurrence 
in  some  of  the  most  extravagant  of 
the  opinions  taken  up  and  express- 
ed by  that  gentleman.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  reproduce  one  or 
two  of  these  opinions  as  they  were 


reported  at  the  time  of  their  deliv- 
ery in  the  newspapers. 

On  the  5th  of  November  Mr 
Bright  visited  Edinburgh,  and 
spoke  at  great  length,  first  in  the 
morning  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  afterwards  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  meeting  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Grass- 
market.  With  the  leaders  of  the 
trade  of  Scotland  he  was  of  course 
economical  and  statistical.  His 
address  to  the  working  classes  took 
a  more  discursive  range.  He  is  not 
yet  satisfied  with  the  system  of 
taxation  which  prevails  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  hall  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  he  gives  his 
reasons : — 

"We  have  no  import  duties  that  are 
now  levied  for  protection,  but  still  we 
have  import  duties  that  are  exceedingly 
oppressive,  and  the  removal  of  which 
would  stimulate  the  trade  of  the  country 
to  a  great  extent.  I  once  advised  the 
Financial  Eeform  Association  of  Liver- 
pool, who  are  against  all  indirect  taxa- 
tion, to  hoist  a  flag  with  the  motto,  "A 
free  breakfast-table," — that,  as  the  bread 
was  no  longer  taxed,  some  effort  should 
be  made  to  untax  the  tea,  the  coffee,  and 
the  sugar.  Now  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  there  are  great  inequalities  in  our 
taxation,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  probate  and  succession  duties,  there 
being  no  probate  duty,  I  think,  on  what 
is  called  real  property,  and  the  succession 
duty  being  levied  in  a  manner  that  is 
scandalously  unequal  and  unjust.  Well, 
if  that  succession  duty  were  made  equal 
on  all  property— and  if  it  exist  at  all 
it  ought  to  be  made  equal — that  would 
bring  in  a  considerable  addition  to  rev- 
enue ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  were 
to  bring  down  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  by  about  ten  millions — which  is 
perfectly  easy  to  be  done,  and  which  any 
Government,  if  it  found  that  there  was 
a  vote  of  Parliament  to  that  effect,  could 
immediately  find  the  means  of  doing, — 
then  we  could  get  rid  of  the  duties  upon 
tea  and  sugar,  which  produce  an  enor- 
mous sum — I  suppose,  perhaps  about 
twelve  millions  a-year — and  also  the 
duty  upon  coffee,  which  produces  a  much 
smaller  sum.  But  if  those  duties  were 
removed  this  effect  would  be  produced 
— the  consumption  of  those  articles 
would  be  greatly  increased.  You  see 
they  are  articles  which  enter  now  into 
the  consumption  of  every  family  in  the 
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kingdom.  There  is  no  woman  who 
manages  a  house,  however  poor  she  may 
be,  who  does  not  spend  something  in 
tea,  something  in  sugar ;  and  even  down 
to  the  very  pauper  who  receives  her  2s. 
or  3s.  a-week  from  the  parish,  a  portion 
of  it  goes  for  tea  and  sugar.  If  those 
duties  were  removed,  we  should,  of 
course,  have  those  articles  as  much 
cheaper  as  the  duty,  — and  cheaper  still 
further  than  by  the  amount  of  the 
duty,  because  the  amount  of  the  duty 
involves  a  large  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal, and  altogether  adds  more  to  the 
cost  of  the  article  ;  so  that  if  those 
duties  were  removed  we  should  have  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  consumption, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  our  foreign  trade,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  should  give,  in  a 
special  manner,  relief  to  the  great  body 
of  the  wages  -  receiving  class,  because 
they  are  the  people  who  consume  less 
than  they  would  consume  if  these  things 
were  cheaper.  People  who  are  well  off 
would  not,  probably,  make  their  tea 
much  stronger,  and  would  not,  probably, 
use  more  sugar  in  their  cooking,  and  so 
on ;  but  for  the  working  classes  it 
would  be  all  a  gift  to  them,  and  the  de- 
mand for  their  labour  would  of  course  be 
stimulated  by  the  increased  trade.  The 
rate  of  their  wages  would  not  be  dimin- 
ished. The  whole  of  the  twelve  millions, 
or  whatever  was  the  sum  that  was  re- 
mitted, would  be  an  absolute  donation. 
The  great  bulk  of  it  would  be  a  donation 
to  the  working  classes  of  the  country. 
Well,  now,  I  propose  that,  not  because 
I  think  the  working  classes  of  the  coun- 
try should  pay  no  proportion  of  the 
taxes,  and  that  legislation  is  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  comfortable 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice.  But  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  of  the  seventy  million  pounds 
sterling  of  present  revenue,  including 
the  licence  duties,  which  are  imposed 
on  the  sale  of  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption, you  find  that  the  taxation 
is  on  articles  the  vast  bulk  of  which 
is  consumed  by  the  working  classes, 
amounts  to  no  less  than  forty -five  mil- 
lions a-year ;  the  amount,  therefore, 
which  they  contribute,  in  proportion  to 
their  means  and  to  their  incomes,  is 
very  much  larger  than  the  amount 
which  is  contributed  by  other  and  richer 
sections  of  society.  Consequently,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  the  simplest  matter  of 
justice  to  them  that  this  change  should 
be  made.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  their 
interest  is  not  much  stronger  than  ours, 
for  we  all  have  an  interest  in  our  ports 


being  as  much  as  possible  thrown  open, 
in  our  foreign  commerce  being  stimu- 
lated, in  our  expenditure  being  reduced  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  its  being  squan- 
dered by  a  vicious  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  should  be  left  to  fructify 
and  multiply  itself  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  so  as  to  give  increased  comforts 
to  all  classes  of  the  population.  We 
are  all  interested  in  this,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  question  to  which  it 
would  be  quite  proper  for  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  the  country  to 
turn  their  attention.  Bear  in  mind  that 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  last,  or  the  next  or  any 
Government,  have  much  to  do,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  their  lives  when  they 
get  into  office  is  to  try  and  keep  in.  That 
is  the  first  thing,  the  first  duty  of  a  Min- 
ister, to  keep  in  office, — I  speak  from  long 
observation  ;  and  he  is  much  afraid  of 
stepping  the  least  out  of  his  routine,  be- 
cause, if  he  drop  anything  new  before 
Parliament,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  an 
adverse  division  against  him,  it  is  an  ad- 
verse division  against  the  Government 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  no  doubt 
all  the  members  of  the  Government  im- 
mediately begin  to  peck  at  him  and  up- 
braid him  if  he  has  led  them  into  any 
Parliamentary  difficulty.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  Ministers  do  not  attempt 
these  new  things.  The  only  adventurous 
Minister  who  has  the  greatness  and  cou- 
rage to  attempt  things  of  this  kind  ia 
Mr  Gladstone.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
this  quality  which  is  so  admirable  in 
him  has  often  laid  him  open  to  the 
charge  of  not  being  a  very  safe  Minister, 
and  all  those  persons  whose  interests  are 
disturbed  will  necessarily  come  to  this 
opinion  if  a  Minister  like  Mr  Gladstone 
be  in  power.  Now,  what  he  would 
want,  and  I  presume  what  everybody 
would  want — at  least  everybody  who 
thinks  this  view  that  I  have  been  lay- 
ing before  you — is  this.  I  have  never 
heard  Mr  Gladstone  express  his  opinion 
upon  it  ;  but  any  one  taking  this  view 
will  say  that  what  is  wanted  is,  that 
chambers  of  commerce  would  speak  with 
authority  upon  these  questions,  should 
discuss  them,  and  that  they  should 
not  lay  down  their  arms  because  they 
have  got  rid  of  the  corn  law,  and  the 
sugar  monopoly,  and  navigation  law ; 
that  they  should  investigate  these  ques- 
tions, and  see  if  there  are  not  other 
things  in  which  they  can  be  just,  bene- 
ficial, and  useful  to  the  country,  as  they 
have  been  in  former  struggles  and  vic- 
tories. Now  this  point  about  a  free 
breakfast-table,  I  think,  would  make  a 
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very  good  flag  ;  and  if  I  were  a  candidate 
for  a  constituency  that  wanted  some  par- 
ticular advantage  set  before  it,  I  think 
I  should  hoist  that  flag,  and  thus  show 
to  all  men  and  women  who  kept  house 
in  the  town  I  was  canvassing  what  a 
great  advantage  it  would  be  to  them  at 
least  twice  a- day  if  they  would  return 
me  to  Parliament  over  my  opponents. 
It  would  be  a  simplification  of  our  tar- 
iff, a  great  addition  to  our  commerce,  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  labour, 
a  great  relief  to  the  majority  of  the 
population  who  live  on  wages,  and  it 
would  tend  more  also  to  wean  the  peo- 
ple from  the  consumption  of  articles 
which  are  pernicious,  and  give  some- 
thing— what  shall  I  say  ? — it  would 
make  the  home,  the  domestic  hearth, 
more  tempting  and  more  comfortable 
to  workmen.  Therefore,  on  all  these 
grounds  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
undertaking  for  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce to  jog  Mr  Gladstone's  elbow  when 
he  comes  into  office,  and  to  see  whether 
we  could  not  make  another  great  step. 
I  suspect,  judging  by  all  his  past  career, 
that  if  there  were  a  public  opinion  pow- 
erful enough  to  remind  him  and  to  help 
him  on,  he  would  be  as  willing  in  the 
future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past  to  bring 
before  the  country  budgets  combining  a 
smaller  expenditure  and  a  greater  relief 
to  all  classes  of  the  people." 

The  tendency  of  this  address, 
wrapped  up  as  it  may  be  in  plati- 
tudes and  cant,  is  obvious  enough. 
It  advises  an  agitation  for  the  re- 
peal of  duties  on  all  articles  of 
general  consumption.  But  as  the 
affairs  of  the  country  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  a  revenue,  from 
some  source  arising,  so  the  clear 
sequence  to  the  proposal  is,  that 
the  revenue  should  be  raised  ex- 
clusively from  realised  property. 
Now  if  this  be  not  confiscation, 
what  is  it  1  There  was  a  time 
when  men  complained  of  having 
their  incomes  taxed  in  time  of 
peace.  But  if  customs  duties  are 
to  be  abolished,  the  excise  must 
follow  as  a  natural  result,  and 
then  nothing  will  be  left  on  which 
to  throw  the  burden  of  the  State 
except  the  incomes  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  the  realised  pro- 
perty of  successful  traders.  And 
Mr  Gladstone,  according  to  Mr 
Bright's  showing,  needs  only  suf- 


ficient pressure  from  without  to 
carry  him  into  the  adoption  of  this 
great  financial  scheme. 

Speaking  to  the  working  class, 
Mr  Bright,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, indulged  in  larger  generalities. 
He  ran  over  the  whole  political 
gamut,  causing  each  note  to  pro- 
duce the  exact  sound  which  was 
most  likely  to  be  well  received. 
Here  is  his  version  of  the  Tory 
Reform  Act  and  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences : — 

"We  have  got,  then,  now,  without 
discussing  exactly  how  it  has  been  done, 
what  may  be  called  a  popular  and  de- 
mocratic,  in  fact,  a  republican,  repre- 
sentation, so  far  as  the  boroughs  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  concerned.      The 
principle  of  an  exact  representation,  as 
it  is  adopted  in  the  colonies  and  in  the 
States  of  America,  has  been  conceded. 
Several  boroughs  have  been  disfranchis- 
ed because  they  were  small ;  towns  have 
been  erected  into  new  boroughs  because 
the  towns  were   large  ;    counties  have 
been  divided  because  they  were  populous; 
and  the  only  rule  has  been  that  we  should 
make  some  approximation  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  seats  nearly  according  to 
the  population  of  the  country.     Besides 
this,  everybody  can  see  now  that  another 
question    is    coming    for    settlement  ; 
a    question  which    possibly    may    not 
excite  so  much  interest  in  Scotland  as 
in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Ireland ; 
but  it  is,   nevertheless,  a  question  in 
connection  with  the  representation  ;  I 
mean  the  great  question  of  the  ballot. 
The  fact  is— and  I  will  not  say  it  with 
any  expression  of  scorn  or  with  any 
feeling  of  triumph— the  aristocracy  of 
the  country  who  so  lately  governed  the 
country  have  abdicated,  and  their  most 
boastful  leader,   Lord  Derby,   as   their 
chief,    in  their  name,    and  for    them, 
has   capitulated    to    the    people.     One 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  there  was  a 
revolution  in  England.     The  revolution 
of  1688  had  this  effect,— that  it  stripped 
the  monarch  of  absolute  power,  and,  pre- 
tending to  confer  it  upon  the  nation, 
conferred  it  mainly  upon  the  nobility. 
The  Bill  of  1832,  combined  with  the  Bill 
of  last  year,  has  given  us  another  revolu- 
tion.    Power  has  not  been  taken  from 
the  Crown  and  given  to  the  nobility,  but 
it  has  been  taken  from  the  nobility,  and 
has  been  given  henceforth  and  for  ever 
to  the  people.     The  form  remains  yet  of 
aristocratic  power,  and,  so  long  as  it  lasts 
in  the  country,  with  the  possessors  of 
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great  wealth  it  will  have  power.  I  am 
not  now  complaining  of  it — I  am  merely 
stating,  in  fact,  what  must  be  known  to 
all ;  although  there  is  the  influence  of 
great  wealth,  still  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try has  changed,  and  the  centre  of  power 
has  been  moved.  "We  are,  in  fact, — we 
will  not  attempt  to  conceal  it  from  our- 
selves,— we  stand  at  this  moment  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  career.  Standing 
there,  we  need  no  longer  have  recourse  to 
language  such  as  we  have  often  heard 
from  platforms,  and  such  as  I  sometimes 
have  been  the  first  to  use.  "We  have 
no  longer  a  contest  with  the  House  of 
Lords ;  we  have  no  longer  charges  to 
bring  against  a  selfish  oligarchy  ;  we  no 
longer  dread  the  power  of  the  territorial 
magnates  ;  we  no  longer  feel  ourselves 
domineered  over  by  a  class ; — we  feel  that 
denunciation  and  invective  now  would 
be  out  of  place  ;  we  appeal  to  you, — not 
that  you  should  rise  and  overthrow  the 
power  which  hitherto  has  ruled  you,  but 
we  appeal  to  you  now  with  arguments, 
with  facts— if  it  be  possible,  if  we  are 
capable  of  doing  it,  with  words  of  wis- 
dom,— that  we  may  give  you  counsel  that 
all  of  you  now  in  the  government  of  the 
country  of  which  you  are  part  may  be 
known  hereafter  solely  by  your  acts  of 
wisdom.  We  feel — I  feel— that  the  fate 
of  this  great  nation  is  in  the  nation's 
hands,  and  that,  come  weal,  come  woe, 
the  responsibility  of  the  future  must  rest 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
admitted  as  they  now  are,  at  least  within 
the  boroughs,  to  a  large  share  of  represen- 
tation and  political  power.  But  we  have 
some  little  matters  still  to  adjust,  and 
all  is  not  done,  because  the  conferring  of 
the  franchise  is  but  giving  to  every  man 
a  key  by  which,  if  he  is  wise,  he  may 
unlock  the  treasures  which  are  open  to 
a  wisely  -  governed  people.  This  very 
Reform  Bill,  so  extensive  and  so  remark- 
able as  it  is,  has  still  many  deficiencies. 
I  will  not  go  into  details  with  regard  to 
what  is  to  be  done  in  bringing  the  county 
franchise  at  least  into  greater  harmony 
with  the  borough  franchise.  These  are 
details  that  will,  no  doubt,  come  up  be- 
fore long  for  discussion  before  the  peo- 
ple and  before  the  Parliament  ;  but 
there  is  one  point  to  which  I  will  refer, 
and  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  shelter 
of  the  ballot." 

Having  combated  Mr  Mill's  ob- 
jection to  the  ballot,  Mr  Bright 
addresses  himself  to  the  Irish 
Church  question,  and  to  others 
which  in  his  opinion,  and  we  en- 


tirely agree  with  him,  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  it.  He 
speaks  thus  : — 

"  There  is  another  question  which  is 
now  before  the  public,  and  which  has 
received  great  consideration,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  wise  verdict,  from  the  people  of 
Scotland,  and  that  is  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  existing  Par- 
liament. We  are  about  to  try  a  great 
experiment,  one  of  the  most  notable 
experiments  ever  attempted  by  any  Gov- 
ernment, or  by  any  Parliament  —  we 
are  about  to  see  whether  we  can  win 
over  the  affections  and  sympathies  of  a 
discontented  and  almost  hostile  people 
by  one  grand  and  generous  and  wise 
attempt  to  do  them  full  and  complete 
justice.  It  is  unnecessary  in  Scotland 
to  point  out  how  much  an  alien  Church 
is  necessarily  a  root  of  bitterness  ;  your 
history  teaches  you  all  this  in  a  more 
marked  manner,  perhaps,  than  it  has 
been  taught  by  any  other  country.  I 
feel  that  I  need  only  second  the  appeals 
that  have  been  made  to  you  by  the 
Liberal  candidates  throughout  Scotland 
to  give  your  thorough  and  hearty  con- 
sent to  the  great  attempt  to  establish 
perfect  religious  equality  in  Ireland. 
But  there  will  be  another  question  by 
no  means  without  its  difficulties  when 
this  question  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
is  settled,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  ownership  and  tenure  of  land.  You 
know  nothing  of  this  matter  in  Scotland 
from  your  own  experience.  Although 
you  have  the  misfortune  to  have  the 
land  of  your  country  in  very  few  hands, 
still,  the  men  who  own  it  have  been 
not  a  little  alive  —  as  Scotchmen 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  —  to 
their  own  interests.  They  have  con- 
ducted their  business  as  landowners  and 
letters  of  land  upon  principles  alto- 
gether unknown  in  Ireland.  They  have 
granted  leases  of  reasonable  duration, 
and,  I  believe,  gave  good  encouragement. 
They  have  expended  their  own  capital 
on  the  erection  of  bridges  and  in  the 
making  of  certain  permanent  and  neces- 
sary improvements.  So  that  the  farmer 
entering  upon  his  farm  could  carry  on 
his  business  with  some  hope  of  success. 
But  then  you  are  very  different  from 
the  position  of  the  Irish.  In  Ireland 
the  land  really  is  not  in  the  possession 
of  what  I  may  call  native  proprietors, 
or  natives  of  the  country,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. It  seems  to  be  an  essential  thing 
for  the  peace  of  every  country  that  its 
soil  should  at  least  be  in  possession  of  its 
own  people.  I  believe  that  in  Ireland 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan 
— and  I  believe  there  is  a  plan  which 
can  be  adopted  without  injustice  or 
wrong  to  anjr  man — by  which  gradually 
the  land  of  Ireland  may  be,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  transferred  from  for- 
eign, or  alien,  or  absentee  Protestant 
proprietors — transferred  into  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  resident  population  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  anticipate  my- 
self that,  until  something  of  that  kind 
is  put  in  process  and  in  operation,  we 
shall  find  tranquillity  and  content  in 
Ireland  such  as  we  would  wish  to  see 
it." 

It  is,  we  are  afraid,  labour  lost, 
to  point  out  the  endless  fallacies 
which  disfigure  these  statements. 
Mr  Bright  will  probably  not  take  the 
trouble  to  read  what  we  write ;  and 
if  he  did,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  very  next  time  he  has  occasion 
to  enter  upon  the  subject,  he  will 
repeat  every  one  of  the  misstate- 
ments  that  were  introduced  into 
his  Edinburgh  speech.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  we  cannot  allow  this 
matter  to  rest  exactly  where  he  has 
placed  it.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
the  abolition  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  if  it  be  effected, 
will  smooth  down  one  hostile  feel- 
ing among  that  portion  of  the  Irish 
people  who  are  disloyal  to  the 
British  Crown  and  to  the  British 
Constitution.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  history  of  Scotland  furnishes 
any  ground  on  which  to  arrive  at 
such  a  baseless  conclusion.  The 
Scottish  people  were  never  at  war 
with  England  on  account  of  their 
Church.  England  never  stirred  a 
finger  to  impose  upon  Scotland 
an  alien  Church.  The  Scottish 
Parliament  set  aside  Church  after 
Church,  according  to  the  temper  of 
successive  generations,  and  adopted 
at  last  the  Church  which  is  now  by 
law  established,  because  the  heads 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  refused  to 
accept  William  III.  as  their  sov- 
ereign. That  portion  of  the  Scot- 
tish people  which  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  after  the  Restoration 
continued  to  carry  them  in  order 
to  compel  Charles  II.  to  recognise 


its  validity,  were  just  as  hostile  to 
the  Presbyterian  Establishment  as 
they  had  ever  been  to  the  Episco- 
pate ;  and  nothing  short  of  Wil- 
liam's strong  arm  kept  them  from 
rising  again  and  bringing  back  the 
exiled  family,  as  more  fair  in  its 
dealings  with  their  principles  than 
he.  All  this  Mr  Bright  must 
know.  But  it  suited  his  purpose 
to  state  the  reverse — just  as  it  has 
suited  the  purposes  of  men  more 
moderate  than  he  ;  and,  nattering 
a  vulgar  but  entirely  groundless 
prejudice,  he  carried  his  audience 
along  with  him.  Observe  where 
he  leads  them  next : — 

"  Now,  speaking  of  the  land  question 
in  Ireland,  I  must  say  one  word  about 
the  land  question  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Perhaps  many  of  yon  are  not 
aware  that  from  year  to  year,  from  ten 
years  to  ten  years,  the  owners  of  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  becoming  a 
smaller  and  smaller  number  of  persons 
— that  the  laws  which  we  have  in  this 
country,  having  been  based  and  sup- 
ported by  the  territorial  powers,  are  laws 
whose  express  object  it  is  to  maintain 
great  estates  in  the  hands  of  great  fami- 
lies, and  to  make  the  land,  not  of  Ireland 
only,  but  of  Great  Britain,  a  monopoly 
in  the  possession  of  a  few.  And  the 
purpose  of  this  is  that  these  great  fami- 
lies with  vast  estates  may  possess  and 
wield  great  political  power,  and  thus 
become,  as  they  have  been  until  now,  the 
great  governing  party  and  power  within 
this  realm.  If  you  will,  for  a  moment, 
look  at  the  question  of  land,  you  will  see 
that  in  such  a  state  of  things  there  are 
constantly  operating  certain  forces  which 
tend  to  the  accumulation  of  land ;  but 
there  are  certain  other  forces  which  tend 
as  certainly  to  its  dispersion.  Those 
which  tend  to  its  accumulation  will 
easily  suggest  themselves.  Men  think 
it  a  wise  investment  to  put  it  in  pro- 
perty. Some  men  like  Dr  Johnson's 
advice,  who  advises  a  friend  of  his  to 
take  a  walk  of  two  miles  before  break- 
fast, and,  he  said,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  upon  your  own  land.  Others  like  in- 
vestments in  land  because  they  like  to 
dabble  in  agriculture  ;  others,  because 
the  investment  in  land  in  this  .country 
gives  a  certain  social  influence  which 
tends  to  repay  them  for  the  moderate 
rate  of  interest  which  they  receive.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  will  see  that  there 
are  also  influences  of  dispersion  :  for  in- 
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stance,  a  man  may  wish  to  have  his 
investment  upon  land,  which  pays  him 
3  per  cent,  put  into  American  bonds, 
which  will  pay  him  7  per  cent ;  or  he 
requires  to  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  his 
estate  to  give  hirn  capital  for  his  son;  or 
he  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  some 
monetary  speculation,  and  therefore  he 
may  find  it  necessary  to  sell  it ;  or  that 
which  happens  to  all  men  happens  to 
him — his  life  comes  to  an  end,  and  then 
the  property  may  possibly  require  to  be 
sold.  Thus  you  will  see  that  nature  has 
provided  certain  forces  which  tend  to 
accumulation  of  estates  and  lands,  and 
certain  other  forces  which  tend  to  its 
dispersion ;  and  I  maintain  that  the 
true  policy  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  law  —  the  just  policy  of  the  law — 
is  to  leave  all  the  forces  of  nature, 
whether  inducing  accumulation  or  in- 
ducing dispersion,  to  their  fair  opera- 
tion. And  when  they  will  make  laws 
by  which  men  who  wish  to  buy  property 
will  be  able  to  buy  it,  some  in  large  and 
some  in  small  quantities,  the  monopoly 
which  exists  in  this  country  will  be 
brought  to  an  end.  I  am  not  proposing 
that  there  should  be  any  law  by  which 
estates  should  forcibly  be  cut  up  and 
divided  among  families.  I  want  to  leave 
the  owner,  the  man  in  possession  of  the 
estate,  perfect  freedom  to  decide  whether 
he  will  leave  the  property  to  one,  or 
divide  it  among  the  many  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  law  of  division  obtained  in 
France  and  in  many  countries  of  Europe 
is  there  believed  by  most  people  to  be 
a  good  law ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
contrary  to  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy ;  and  I  prefer  the  operation  of  the 
law  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  rejects  the  law  of  France, 
and  rejects  also  our  law.  I  conceive, 
therefore,  that  before  long  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  people  of  England,  of  the 
electors  of  England,  and  of  Parliament, 
to  remove  from  the  Statute-book  what  is 
called  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  to  al- 
low laud,  where  it  is  left  by  a  person  who 
makes  no  will,  to  be  justly  and  honestly 
divided  by  the  law  as  other  property 
other  than  land  is  now  divided,  and  that 
the  present  practice  of  entails  and  settle- 
ments should  be  limited  to  persons  who 
are  living  when  the  deeds  are  made  ; 
and  when  we  come  to  that,  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  a  wise 
thing  not  to  sacrifice  the  public  interests 
to  family  pride,  or  to  the  notion  that 
you  must  build  up  great  families  to  have 
great  power,  that  they  may  exercise  a 
paramount  authority  in  a  great  country." 
We  leave  those  whom  it  more 


immediately  concerns  than  our- 
selves— the  Devonshires,  the  Fitz- 
williams,  the  Russells,  the  Gros- 
venors — to  consider  to  what  issues 
the  policy  here  recommended  must 
inevitably  lead ;  while  we  make 
one  more  quotation  from  a  speech 
which,  in  whatever  other  respects 
it  may  fail  to  command  our  ap- 
proval, cannot  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  of  lack  of  sincerity. 
Mr  Bright  is  referring  to  the  public 
expenditure  —  its  causes,  and  the 
readiest  means  of  diminishing  it. 
He  gives  what  he  desired  his  au- 
dience to  accept  as  an  historical 
sketch  of  all  the  foolish  things 
that  successive  Governments  had 
done  in  striving  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and 
thus  winds  up  : — 

"  But  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  look  at 
it  in  a  reasonable  view — I  mean  this 
question  of  the  £26,000,000  as  a  debt, 
and  the  £26,000,000  for  the  army  and 
navy,  which  means— what?  It  means 
something  equal  to  a  debt  of  another 
£800,000,000  sterling  to  that  which  our 
forefathers  spent  in  folly  and  crime,  and 
your  taxes  pay  the  interest  upon  it. 
There  is  another  sum  of  £800,000,000, 
the  interest  of  which  you  are  paying  in 
taxes  to  keep  up  a  great  army  and  a 
great  navy.  And  when  ?  not  only  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  but  when  no 
country  in  the  world  menaces  or  dis- 
trusts us  ;  when  there  is  not  a  cloud  in 
the  horizon  or  in  the  sky,  and  when  if 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  in  tranquil- 
lity and  peace,  now  is  that  time  at  which 
I  am  speaking.  If  you  were  to  look 
back  over  the  history  of  England,  from 
the  time  of  the  Revolution — from  the 
time  of  William  III. — to  the  end  of  the 
Russian  war,  you  will  find  that  almost 
every  war  in  which  we  were  engaged 
was  a  war  based  on  that  utter  folly  and 
lunacy  that  this  nation  is  called  upon  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
We  have  now  abolished  that  policy  and 
given  up  that  delusion.  We  have  got 
free  from  that  aberration,  and  we  are  for 
a  moment  in  a  sound  mind.  May  we 
not,  then,  calculate  that  if  we  keep  out 
of  the  former  hallucination,  if  we  retain 
that  sound  mind — if  we  for  the  next  fifty 
years,  or  one  hundred  years,  will  main- 
tain our  present  policy  of  not  meddling 
with  the  affairs  of  Europe— then  we  shall 
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be  at  least  as  free  from  wars  in  one  hun- 
dred years  to  come  as  we  might  have 
been  in  the  one  hundred  years  that  are 
past  ?  If  that  be  so,  if  there  be  any  hope 
of  it— and  I  believe  there  is — I  ask  why 
we  should  "go  on  paying  £26,000,000 
sterling  a-year  for  the  enormous  cost  of 
the  arm)r  and  navy?  I  quoted  a  pas- 
sage yesterday  from  perhaps  the  fore- 
most name  in  English  history  —  from 
John  Milton — I  may  now  quote  another. 
He  describes  this  as  the  draining  the 
veins  of  the  body  to  supply  ulcers  ;  and 
so  from  your  veins,  from  the  sweat  of 
your  brows,  from  the  skill  of  your  brains, 
and  the  industry  of  your  hands,  from 
that  which  you  have  worked  for  to  fur- 
nish your  houses,  to  clothe  your  families, 
to  supply  their  wants — from  all  these 
this  £26,000,000  is  gathered  up,  not 
once  in  one  hundred  years,  but  every 
year,  to  support  the  army  and  navy,  to 
maintain  and  keep  up  a  policy  which  we 
have  utterly  abandoned.  If  you  read 
the  papers,  which  tell  us  nearly  every- 
thing—I find  they  sometimes  tell  us 
things  that  don't  happen — you  will  find 
they  tell  us  something  about  the  West 
Indian  and  North  American  fleet ; 
something  about  the  Pacific  squadron  ; 
and  something  about  the  naval  force  of 
her  Majesty  in  the  China  seas ;  some- 
thing about  what  has  happened  to  a 
great  ship  of  war  on  the  coast  of  India 
or  the  Cape.  Then  you  hear  of  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  as  here,  or  there,  in 
some  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
tremendous  fleet.  You  hear,  further, 
that  there  is  always  a  great  Channel 
fleet  which  is  necessary  for  our  home 
protection.  There  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  these  fleets  on  your  coast,  or 
traversing  every  ocean  as  they  do  now." 

Up  to  this  point,  we  regret  to 
say,  Mr  Bright  carried  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  majority  of  his  auditors 
with  him.  They  were  ready  to 
back  him,  or  seemed  so,  in  laying 
all  the  burden  of  the  State  on  real- 
ised property.  They  were  prepared 
to  co-operate  in  subdividing  the 
land,  abolishing  the  Church,  and 
clipping  the  wings  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. But  the  moment  he  began 
to  talk  of  leaving  Great  Britain 
defenceless,  the  common  sense  of 
the  whole  assembly  revolted.  Not 
a  cheer  answered  his  proposal  to 
dispense  with  a  Channel  fleet ;  not 
a  single  voice  said  Amen  to'his  sug- 
gested disbandment  of  the  army. 


It  was  only  when  he  returned  again 
to  his  assault  upon  the  condition 
and  good  name  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors that  he  managed — though 
to  a  very  diminished  extent — to  re- 
cover his  hold  on  the  attention  of 
the  meeting.  "You  will  under- 
stand me  when  I  say/'  he  continued, 
"that  I  pity  the  Scotch  lairds.  I 
want  them  to  get  rid  of  these  poor- 
looking  rags  of  tradition,  supersti- 
tion, and  error,  and  array  them- 
selves anew  in  the  modern  garments 
in  which  the  most  intelligent  and 
cultivated  of  the  Scotch  people  are 
arrayed.  Why  not  step  forward 
and  take  a  place  in  the  grand  march 
which  is  to  give  greater  freedom 
to  their  country,  to  elevate  every 
class  of  the  population,  and  to  make 
the  name  of  Scotchmen,  and  Eng- 
lishmen, and  Irishmen  more  re- 
spected henceforth  than  it  is  now, 
or  has  been  at  any  former  period  1 " 
Mr  Bright's  reception  in  Edin- 
burgh, though  favourable  on  the 
whole,  was  by  no  means  so  success- 
ful as  the  '  Times  '  represents  it  to 
have  been.  We  suspect,  on  the 
contrary,  that  both  he  and  they 
who  brought  him  north  were  dis- 
appointed by  the  results;  but  at 
all  events  he  spoke  out  like  a  man  : 
he  made  no  concealment  either  of 
his  views  or  his  purposes.  And 
this  it  is  which  has  induced  us  to 
dwell  upon  his  speeches  at  greater 
length,  perhaps,  than  their  import- 
ance deserves.  For  with  these 
speeches,  and  all  that  they  enun- 
ciate and  approve,  Mr  Gladstone 
has,  with  extraordinary  lack  of  pru- 
dence, identified  himself.  No  longer 
ago  than  the  13th  of  November  he 
addressed  an  audience  at  Bootle, 
in  terms  which  we  do  not  care  to 
quote,  so  far  do  they  fall  below  even 
his  recent  oratory.  After  labour- 
ing to  defend  himself  a  good  half- 
hour  against  some  ridiculous  charge 
of  embezzling  the  pew-rents  or 
other  funds  of  a  church,  he  went 
on  to  heap  opprobrious  terms  on 
Tory  writers  and  speakers,  because 
of  their  hostility  to  Mr  Bright  and 
his  theories.  Now  one  statesman 
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who  stands  up  as  the  champion  of 
another  becomes  responsible,  in  so 
doing,  for  the  utterances  of  his  pro- 
tege. Mr  Bright  advises  all  Liberals 
who  are  returned  to  Parliament  to 
follow  Mr  Gladstone  wherever  he 
may  lead  j  and  Mr  Gladstone,  in 
order  to  prove  that  he  is  worthy  of 
Mr  Bright's  confidence,  throws  his 
shield  over  Mr  Bright's  proposals, 
and  virtually  makes  them  his  own. 
Meanwhile  others  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's adherents  not  only  adopt 
the  same  line  of  argument  which 
Mr  Bright  adopted  at  Edinburgh, 
but  go  farther  than  even  he  has 
done  into  details.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
for  example,  addressing  his  consti- 
tuents at  Tamworth  on  the  5th  of 
November  (a  most  appropriate  day), 
made  use  of  the  following  expres- 
sions. He  had,  of  course,  con- 
demned the  Protestant  Established 
Church — that  all  Mr  Gladstone's 
satellites  are  expected  to  do — when, 
warming  with  his  subject,  he  said  : 
"They  had  next  to  deal  with  the 
land.  The  rebellion  which  com- 
menced in  1641  was  put  down  in 
1650,  but  how  put  down?  Why, 
2,500,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to 
the  Irish  people  were  confiscated. 
Could  they  say,  then,  that  the 
Irish  people — a  people  ardently  at- 
tached to  the  land  of  their  country 
— had  not  great  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, when  it  was  remembered 
that  they  were  driven  from  their 
homes  in  a  way  in  which,  perhaps, 
no  other  people  were  driven  ?  "  Mr 
Gladstone  himself,  in  the  course  of 
his  Lancashire  stump,  dwelt  much 
upon  the  outrages  which  the  Irish 
had  suffered.  He  spoke,  however, 
in  general  terms,  being  quite 
alive  to  the  fact,  that  by  descend- 
ing to  particulars  he  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, acknowledge  that  the  out- 
rages which  he  described  were 
things  of  the  far  past — a  little  later, 
and  only  a  little  later,  than  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Britons  by  the  Saxons, 
or  the  conquest  of  the  Saxons  by 
the  Normans,  but  not  by  any  means 
so  near  to  the  memory  of  man  as 
the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the 


Derwentwaters  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Drummonds  in  Perth- 
shire. Sir  Robert  Peel  bravely  dis- 
regards such  conventionalities,  and 
pronounces  the  Irish  people  to  be 
justified  in  their  disloyalty  to  the 
British  throne,  because  the  power 
which  overthrew  the  throne  and 
the  Church  together  perpetrated 
among  them  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  many  cruelties. 
Sir  Robert  forgets  to  state,  though 
that  is  really  of  no  consequence, 
that  the  Irish  brought  these  cruel- 
ties a  good  deal  upon  themselves 
by  the  treacherous  and  cruel  man- 
ner in  which  they  began  and  carried 
on  a  civil  war. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  the  wisest 
of  men.  He  is,  however,  a  follower 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  at  one  time 
held  office  in  a  Government  of  which 
Mr  Gladstone  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber. But  whether  wise  or  foolish, 
he  is,  on  the  present  occasion, 
more  logical  than  his  chief.  He 
meets  his  constituents  in  a  Dissent- 
ing chapel  (surely  a  strange  place 
for  a  political  gathering),  and  charms 
his  audience  by  carrying  Mr  Glad- 
stone's policy  to  its  legitimate  issues. 
"  The  Church  of  England  does 
not  compose  more  than  one-half  of 
the  population,  if  so  great  a  pro- 
portion. He  cannot  understand 
why  it  should  possess  its  gorgeous 
cathedrals  and  have  its  wealthy 
bishops  and  deans,  while  the 
Nonconformists  are  compelled  to 
pay  their  own  ministers,  and  to 
worship  God  in  plain  unadorned 
structures  like  this."  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may  not  know  much  about 
the  particular  subject  which  he  is 
discussing  j  but  he  sees,  clearly 
enough,  to  what  his  leader's  Irish 
policy  points ;  and,  obeying  the  im- 
pulse of  a  generous  nature,  he  dis- 
closes and  adopts  the  issue. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr 
Gladstone,  thus  identified  with  that 
section  of  the  Liberal  party  of 
which  Mr  Bright  is  the  CoryphaBus 
and  Mr  Mill  the  philosopher,  can 
hardly  receive  from  the  other  sec- 
tion of  the  party,  which  is  supposed 
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to  look  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  Sir 
George  Grey  as  its  representative 
men,  a  very  cordial  support.  Being 
as  yet  in  opposition,  they  accept 
him  as  their  ostensible  leader ;  and 
with  a  view  to  keep  down  the  Tories, 
they,  and  others  who  think  with 
them,  appear  in  public  to  endorse 
the  wildest  arid  most  revolutionary 
of  his  utterances.  But  we  all  know 
— every  man  in  London  who  mixes 
at  all  in  what  is  termed  society 
knows — that  their  private  opinions 
are  bitterly  at  variance  with  their 
public  declarations.  If  proof  of 
this  were  needed,  which  it  is  not, 
we  should  refer  our  readers  to  Mr 
Gregg's  admirable  letter  to  the  'Pall 
Mall  Gazette  '—his  '  Pleas,'  as  he 
calls  it,  '  in  arrest  of  Judgment' — 
every  revelation  contained  in  which 
is  true  as  gospel.  Get  any  number 
of  leading  Whigs  round  your  ma- 
hogany, or  meet  them  by  groups  at 
Brookes's,  and  then  say  what  the 
impression  is  which  their  conversa- 
tion leaves  upon  your  mind.  That 
they  are  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
turn  which  public  affairs  have  taken 
than  the  oldest  and  stan chest  of 
the  old  Tories ;  that  they  consider 
Mr  Gladstone  the  most  dangerous 
man  that  ever  achieved  eminence 
in  the  State ;  that  they  look  back 
upon  his  surprise  on  the  Irish 
question,  and  on  the  success  which 
attended  it,  with  horror,  and  anti- 
cipate the  possible  destruction  of 
the  Irish  Church  with  dismay. 
Yet  they  stand  by  him,  and  in 
public  profess  to  be  his  followers. 
Will  this  state  of  things  last  1  We 
hardly  believe  it.  Fond  as  the 
Whigs  are  of  place  and  power,  it 
seems  difficult  to  subscribe  to  the 
notion  that,  for  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  these  things  —  and  if 
they  accept  them  on  Mr  Gladstone's 
terms  their  tenure  can  only  be 
temporary — they  will  deliberately 
outrage  their  own  sense  of  political 
right,  and  undermine  the  monarchy. 
Our  persuasion,  on  the  contrary,  is, 
that  when  the  present  Government 
goes  out  of  office,  as  it  will  pro- 
bably do  ere  many  days  pass,  the 


difficulties  of  the  Liberal  party  will 
begin.  It  is  rumoured  already, 
though  we  are  not  prepared  to  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  when 
Mr  Gladstone  is  sent  for,  if  he  be 
sent  for  at  all,  the  first  act  of  the 
more  moderate  among  the  aristo- 
cratic Liberals  will  be  to  request 
from  him  a  sight  of  the  list  which 
he  intends  to  submit  to  her  Ma- 
jesty for  high  office.  If  on  this 
list  certain  names  appear  which  we 
have  no  authority  to  particularise, 
and  therefore  abstain  from  putting 
on  record,  a  large  section  of  the 
old  Whig  clique  will  decline  to  act 
with  him.  If  all  the  names  likely 
to  be  obnoxious  to  that  clique  be 
omitted,  then  it  appears  to  us  that 
there  is  an  end  to  cohesion  in  what 
is  called  the  great  Liberal  party. 
Observe  that  we  do  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  rumour,  which  is 
in  circulation  while  we  write.  But 
we  do  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
a  Cabinet  which  shall  include  Mr 
Bright,  Mr  Lowe,  Mr  Forster,  and 
one  or  two  more  of  the  same  kid- 
ney, will  startle,  offend,  and  per- 
haps alienate  the  old  Whigs,  even 
though  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  hope  of  the  house  of  Devon- 
shire consent  to  take  office  in  it. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  feeling  of 
the  Whigs  towards  the  Tories  is 
at  this  moment  more  rancorous 
than  it  has  been  since  the  struggle 
for  the  first  Keform  Bill.  They 
are  furious  because  of  the  Tory 
victories  in  the  city,  in  West- 
minster, at  Liverpool,  and  through- 
out Lancashire  j  and  their  present 
leader  makes  no  secret  of  his  bitter 
personal  antipathy  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  He,  and  such  of  the  old 
houses  as  trust  him,  cannot  get  over 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  beat- 
en at  their  own  weapons  by  the 
most  expert  of  Parliamentary  tac- 
ticians. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what, 
though  still  in  the  future,  must 
very  soon  become  the  present. 
Possibly  there  may  be  insurmount- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  Mr 
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Gladstone's  political  triumph  after 
all.  Possibly  some  man  not  so  com- 
mitted as  he  to  revolutionary  meas- 
ures may  be  required  to  form  an  Ad- 
ministration. Possibly  such  a  man 
may  undertake  the  task.  But  then 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  not  only 
•will  Mr  Gladstone  refuse  to  act 
under  such  a  man,  but  his  real 
followers — the  extreme  Liberals — 
would  not  allow  him  so  to  serve  if 
he  were  willing.  Where  should  we 
be  then  ?  Let  the  authors  of  the 
present  crisis  answer.  They  are 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  cannot 
easily  be  satisfied,  and  who  are 
not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  terms 
which  they  propose.  Scotland  al- 
ready points  to  a  policy  in  advance 
of  Mr  Gladstone's.  The  Scotch 
constituencies  see  no  benefit  in 
a  religious  establishment  at  all. 
They  will  probably  begin  upon 
their  own  Kirk  as  soon  as  the  Irish 
Church  is  got  rid  of;  and  when 
they  do,  neither  Mr  Gladstone  nor 
anybody  else  will  be  able  to  stop 
them.  Meanwhile  Ireland  speaks 
— the  Ireland,  we  mean,  of  Cardi- 
nal Cullen — in  no  measured  tones. 
She  has,  for  the  present,  a  specific 
object  in  view ;  and  she  insists 
upon  attaining  it,  will  ye,  nil  ye, 
without  compromise  and  without 
delay.  We  wish  Mr  Gladstone 
joy  of  the  temper  of  his  followers, 
and  especially  of  his  Irish  follow- 
ers, as  it  is  here  painted. 

It  is  the  day  of  nomination  for 
the  City  of  Dublin. 

Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  then  came 
forward  and  made  a  long  speech,  the 
following  portion  of  which  is  very  re- 
markable : — "I  have  stated  through  the 
press,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  I  will 
vote  for  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowmeiit  of  the  State  Church  of  Ire- 
land. The  principle  I  advocate  is  a 
free  Church  in  a  free  State.  In  dis- 
cussing this  question  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Established  Church,  I  speak  of  the 
downfall  of  no  man's  Church.  I  never 
will  lend  a  hand  to  the  downfall  of  any 
Church.  I  only  claim  equality  for  all ; 
but  I  never  will  submit  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church  un- 
less as  long  as  I  am  compelled  by  Eng- 


lish law  and  English  bayonets.  There 
is  a  cry  got  up  in  defence  of  the  Church 
Establishment  now,  and  that  is,  '  You 
are  taking  away  our  property. '  Well, 
1^  think  it  is  plain  that  the  Established 
Church  is  taking  away  my  property. 
What  is  my  proposition  ?  In  the  words 
of  Gladstone,  '  We  will  treat  you  not 
only  with  justice,  but  with  more  than 
justice — with  liberality;  you  shall  have 
more  than  even  what  we  consider  your 
rights.  Your  life  interest  shall  be  pre- 
served. No  private  property  shall  be 
interfered  with. '  These  are  our  terms 
now.  Let  them  be  rejected,  and  what 
may  our  terms  be  ?  Gentlemen,  the 
storming-party  does  not  always  give 
the  same  mercy  to  the  conquered  that 
the  beleaguering  army  offered.  Let 
them  bear  that  in  mind.  There  is 
yet  for  those  who  would  prolong  this 
fruitless  contest  a  time  to  repent,  a 
time  to  acknowledge  what  we  propose. 
What  we  say  is,  'We  smart  under 
wrong  and  insult,  and  we  will  no 
longer  bear  it.'  It  is  felt  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  banquet-hall.  I  have 
said  that  we  can  have  no  nationality  as 
long  as  this  incubus  rests  upon  us.  Con- 
descension and  pride  can  never  inter- 
change hands,  and  we  can  never  meet 
as  united  Irishmen,  and  feel  proud  of 
our  country,  and  demand,  as  the  Scotch- 
men do,  rights  for  our  country,  till  we 
meet  on  the  platform  of  equality.  But 
what  do  our  opponents  propose  by  this 
contest  ?  Do  they  expect  to  gain  a  re- 
versal of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  last  year  ?  Is  any  man  so 
silly  as  to  dream  that  ?  Does  any  man 
expect  that  if  they  hold  it  any  longer 
English  bayonets  will  be  sent  over  to 
form  a  fence  round  the  Established 
Church  ?  Fellow-electors,  you  remem- 
ber the  Alabama.  You  remember  that 
it  is  not  a  month  since  almost  every  ear 
in  England  listened  with  apprehension 
for  the  tick  of  the  telegraph  from 
America,  lest  the  Alabama  might  give 
rise  to  what  might  shake  England  to 
her  centre.  Thanks  to  the  good  sense 
of  both  sides,  that  Alabama  question 
has  been  settled.  But  an  Alabama 
question  of  greater  importance  rises 
now  at  home  —  the  Alabama  of  the 
Established  Church.  We  are  now  met 
about  that  Alabama.  And  then,  when 
they  say  they  will  not  yield,  do  you 
think  that  England  will  go  to  fight  for 
the  Alabama  of  the  State  Church,  when 
she  shrank  from  a  contest  over  the 
American  Alabama  ?  You  are  always 
speaking  of  the  Boyne  Water,  and  No 
Surrender,  reminding  me  very  much  of 
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the  poor  organ-grinder  who  had  only 
one  tune.  If  it  amuses  you  I  am  sure 
I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  .to 
your  playing  it  as  long  as  you  like,  but 
do  not  press^it  too  far.  You  remind 
me  of  an  old  Irish  mastiff  I  once  saw 
annoyed  by  a  nasty  ill-tempered  little 
cur  that  was  always  yelping  at  his  heels, 
and  his  yelp,  I  remember,  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Kentish  fire.  At 
last  the  big  good-natured  mastiff,  pro- 
voked beyond  all  endurance,  took  him 
up  and  dropped  him  into  a  ditch  ;  and 
when  the  little  cur  at  last  came  to  his 
good  senses,  he  lifted  him  up  again, 
gently  patted  him,  and  rubbed  him 
down.  Now  we  will  do  just  the  same 
with  the  leprechauns.  Sir  Arthur 
Guinness  has  said  that  I  called  the  Pro- 
testants leprechauns.  I  never  did.  I 
never  called  the  Protestants  lepre- 
chauns. I  never  called  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  England  leprechauns  ; 
but  I  called  the  little  people  who  appear 
on  the  13th  of  July,  and  exhibit  them- 
selves in  curious-shaped  hats,  swallow- 
tailed  coats,  and  orange  breeches,  to 
speak  of  the  Boyne  and  No  Surrender. 
But  do  you  think  for  one  moment  that 
I  could  connect  them  with  my  Pro- 
testant brethren,  or  with  men  like  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness  ?  Indeed  no.  I  have 
said  we  are  willing  still  to  hold  out  the 
hand  of  peace.  Don't  go  too  far.  We 
are  gentle,  but  we  must  have  religious 
equality.  We  shall,  keeping  within  the 
law,  gain  all  we  desire.  Do  you  dare 
to  talk  of  going  beyond  it  ?  All  of  you 
know  what  the  motto  on  the  artillery 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers  was,  '  Free-trade 

or  else '     Don't  force  us  to  raise 

as   our  motto,   '  Religious   equality  or 


This  is  plain  speaking,  but  it  is 
Irish  speaking.  Listen  now  to  Mr 
Lowe,  a  remarkable  member  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  proximate  Administra- 
tion, and  observe  how  he  deals,  not 
with  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Dublin  alone,  the  former  of  which 
made  him,  but  with  the  highest  in- 
stitutions of  the  country : — 

' '  He  believed  he  had  the  honour 
of  representing  a  constituency  which 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  any  other 
in  the  kingdom,  not  excepting  either 
of  the  elder  universities,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Their-degrees  were  granted 
after  a  more  difficult  and  searching  ex- 
amination than  was  required  for  the 
ordinary  degrees  at  either  Oxford  or 


Cambridge.  Their  Parliamentary  re- 
presentation, too,  had  not  become,  like 
that  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  a 
mockery  and  a  misery.  It  had  not,  as 
at  Oxford,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  knew  nothing  of  the  Univer- 
sity itself,  and  who  only  thwarted  the 
wishes  of  the  men  who  really  performed 
the  educational  work  of  Oxford,  and  to 
whom  Oxford  owed  all  its  efficiency 
and  reputation.  Neither  had  they  be- 
come, like  the  University  of  Dublin,  a 
close  borough  for  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown.  In  their  university  capa- 
city they  had  no  prejudices  to  consult. 
Among  them  there  was  a  clear  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  governing  body 
and  the  examining  body;  and  their 
examinations  were  in  consequence  con- 
ducted with  a  strictness  and  an  earnest- 
ness which  would  never  be  found  to 
exist  in  corporations  in  which  it  was 
naturally  the  interest  and  the  desire  of 
the  examiners  for  degrees  and  honours 
to  deal  as  leniently  as  possible  with  the 
candidates  who  came  before  them." 

The  next  object  of  his  care  is  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  of  which  he 
thusdisposes.  Eeferringtotherepeal 
of  various  laws,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced thereby  on  the  constitution 
of  society  in  this  country,  he  ob- 
serves, sneering  at  the  Tories : — 

' '  There  was  nothing,  in  fact,  changed, 
except  the  basis  of  everything,  and  that 
change  they  ignored.  He  believed  that 
we  ought  all  now  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain how  that  change  was  to  be  en- 
countered; and  in  his  opinion  the  wisest 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  profit  by  the 
lesson  we  might  derive  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  constitution  of  that  country  had, 
amidst  novel  and  most  trying  social 
conditions,  lasted  at  all  events  eighty 
years,  and  had  survived  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  one  of  the  greatest  civil 
wars  by  which  any  nation  had  ever 
been  afflicted.  He  found  that  in 
America  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  was  controlled  by  the  action 
of  an  independent  Senate,  by  the  rights 
of  local  State  legislatures,  and  by  the 
authority  given  to  the  courts  of  law 
of  declaring  whether  any  particular 
measure  was  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  In  England  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  supreme 
depository  of  all  power,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  that  arrangement.  But 
he  thought  that  the  House  of  Lords 
might  be  strengthened,  not  by  the 
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creation  of  life-peerages,  as  had  of  late 
been  frequently  suggested,  but  by  giv- 
ing a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  House  to 
every  one  who  had  held  certain  offices, 
just  as  in  ancient  Rome  every  person 
who  had  served  the  State  in  certain  capa- 
cities was  admitted  to  the  Senate.  He 
would  not  make  such  seats  hereditary  ; 
he  would  have  the  holders  known  by 
their  names  as  commoners  ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
proposal  new  blood  would  be  constantly 
infused  into  our  Upper  House,  and  a 
new  authority  would  be  given  to  its  de- 
liberations." 

As  to  the  Irish  Church,  Mr 
Lowe's  hostility  to  that  institution 
is,  if  possible,  more  rancorous,  be- 
cause more  concentrated,  than  that 
of  Mr  Gladstone  himself  : — 

"  He  had  two  suggestions  to  offer  in 
reference  to  that  subject.  The  first  was, 
that  not  only  must  the  Irish  Church  be 
disendowed  and  disestablished,  but  that 
disendowmeut  and  disestablishment  must 
go  together.  It  had  been  proposed  that 
the  Irish  Church  should  be  disestablished 
at  once,  and  that  then  the  livings  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  in  one  by  one  on  the 
death  of  each  incumbent.  But  in  his 
opinion  that  would  be  a  most  unjust 
and  most  impolitic  course  of  proceeding. 
It  would  be  unjust,  because  the  Church 
would  still  exist  as  a  badge  of  conquest 
and  tyranny  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
generally ;  and  it  must  be  impolitic,  be- 
cause if  the  Irish  Church  was  to  exist  a  t 
all,  it  would  rely  on  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  its  members  and  supporters,  which 
such  a  system  would  tend  to  discourage. 
"When  the  State  assistance  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Church,  private  individ- 
uals must  supply  some  great  central 
fund  for  its  maintenance,  and  a  period 
of  strong  excitement,  such  as  would  be 
created  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  immediate  disendowment,  would 
be  the  most  favourable  for  the  raising  of 
such  a  fund  ;  while,  if  the  ministers  of 
religion  were  allowed  to  drop  off  one  by 
one,  no  earnest  exertion,  probably,  would 
ever  be  made  to  supply  their  places." 

So  speaks  Mr  Lowe  in  regard  to 
the  projected  policy  of  the  head  of 
that  Administration  in  which  he 
may  be  expected  to  hold  high  office. 
Now  hear  him  in  reference  to  a 
probable  colleague,  whose  associa- 
tion with  himself,  whenever  it  may 
take  place,  must  be  very  much  of 


a  kin  with  the  association  of  cat 
with  dog,  or  oil  with  vinegar  : — 

"  There  was  another  circumstance  in 
his  personal  history  to  which  he  hoped 
they  would  allow  him  for  a  moment  to 
advert.  Mr  Bright  had  lately  stated 
that  he  (Mr  Lowe)  was  at  present  doing 
penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  some 
sins  of  his  committed  two  years  ago. 
Now  he  was  no  ascetic,  and  although 
Mr  Bright  might  know  him  better  than 
he  knew  himself,  he  could  assure  them 
that  nothing  he  had  ever  said,  or  writ- 
ten, or  thought,  could  authorise  Mr 
Bright  to  place  him  in  that  penitential 

Sosition.  What  he  had  done  he  had 
one  honestly  and  sincerely  ;  and  it  was 
for  time  alone  to  show  whether  or  not  he 
had  been  right.  He  was  there  that  day 
to  retract  nothing,  to  explain  away  no- 
thing, and  to  affect  penitence  for  nothing. 
But  he  believed  that  both  he  and  Mr 
Bright  could  spend  their  time  much 
better  than  in  unavailing  regret  on  the 
one  hand,  or  in  equally  sincere  congratu- 
lations on  the  other." 

Looking,  then,  to  all  these  circum- 
stances— to  the  positive  antagon- 
ism that  there  is  between  constitu- 
tional Whiggery  and  Communism 
— to  the  personal  dislike  to  Mr 
Bright  of  which  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy make  no  secret  —  to  Mr 
Lowe's  impracticable  arrogance, 
and  Mr  Gladstone's  impetuous 
egotism — we  confess  that  the  for- 
mation of  a  Liberal  Government 
having  the  latter  of  these  states- 
men at  its  head  seems  to  us  all 
but  an  impossibility.  In  this,  per- 
haps, we  may  go  too  far.  But  such 
an  Administration,  supposing  it  to 
be  made  up  out  of  the  only  members 
of  the  rival  though  allied  sections 
that  will  ever  act  together,  could 
not,  we  take  it  upon  us  to  predict, 
last  a  twelvemonth.  The  Irish 
question  alone  will  break  it  up, 
because  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that,  be  the  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons what  it  may,  the  House  of 
Lords  will  ever  pass  a  bill  for  the 
disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment of  the  Church  in  Ireland 
blindfold,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  what  is  to  follow.  No.  The 
Radical  administration  must  dis- 
close its  whole  plan  if  it  hope  to 
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carry  its  measure,  and  the  whole  cour  will  settle  with  them  old 
Radical  plan  will  probably  be,  or  scores ;  that  against  his  keen  wit 
we  are  much  mistaken,  such  as  and  stubborn  logic  neither  the 
neither  the  Lords  nor  the  Crown  sophisms  of  Mr  Gladstone  nor  the 
could  accept.  Where  shall  we  be  wrath  of  Mr  Bright  will  afford  any 
then  ?  Thrown  back  upon  fresh  protection  ;  and  that  the  process  of 
combinations,  and  the  construction  disintegration  will  begin  among 
of  a  new  party  out  of  the  better  themselves  on  the  very  night  when 
elements  of  all  the  old  parties,  and  their  Irish  policy  is  fully  disclosed, 
the  ranging  of  the  intellect  and  Meanwhile,  for  the  reasons  adduced 
political  influences  of  the  country  in  this  paper,  and  for  others  which 
into  two  camps,  one  side  prepared  may  be  brought  forward  by-and-by, 
to  battle  for  the  constitutional  we  return  to  the  conclusion  with 
monarchy,  the  other  for  a  course  the  record  of  which  we  opened : 
which  can  end  only  in  its  down-  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
fall.  Who  is  to  be  put  forward  as  that  the  general  condition  of  this 
the  ostensible  leader  of  this  new  country — of  Ireland  not  less  than 
party  we  do  not  take  it  upon  us  to  of  England  and  Scotland  —  will 
say.  But  of  this  we  can  assure  the  in  no  very  essential  point  be  dif- 
Liberals  in  the  meanwhile,  that  ferent  twelve  months  hence  from 
their  tenure  of  office,  as  long  as  it  what  it  is  at  the  present  moment, 
shall  last,  will  not  be  to  them  a  We  may  change  our  Administra- 
season  of  recreation  ;  that  from  his  tion,  but  we  shall  not  change  our 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Oppo-  Constitution  in  Church  or  State 
sition  benches  the  man  whom  they  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  gen- 
have  pursued  with  so  much  ran-  eration. 

P.S. — As  we  send  this  paper  to  press,  the  news  arrives  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  been  rejected  by  South- West  Lancashire.  While  supporting 
Lord  Hartington  in  the  Northern  Division  of  the  County,  Mr  Gladstone 
said,  "I  tell  you,  upon  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  promises 
of  the  men  of  South- West  Lancashire,  that  if  there  is  truth  in  man — and 
there  is  truth  in  man — and  apart  from  any  strange  and  unforeseen  acci- 
dents, this  day  week  (Wednesday),  please  God,  if  Llive,  I  shall  be  Mem- 
ber for  South- West  Lancashire."  He  will  now,  we  suppose,  write  another 
autobiography,  saying  that  he  has  changed  his  mind,  and  was  wrong,  in 
supposing  that  there  was  "truth  in  man." 

Lancashire  must  now  prepare  to  share  with  Oxford  the  hostility  of 
Mr  Gladstone;  and  Edinburgh  University,  which  has  just  rejected  him 
for  its  Chancellor,  will  also  be  out  of  favour.  Mr  Gladstone's  friends 
loudly  assert  that  he  is  the  most  popular  man  in  England — the  Premier- 
elect  of  the  people  ;  but  surely  Oxford  University,  Edinburgh  University, 
and  the  men  of  Lancashire,  form  a  jury  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  on 
this  point.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  mistake  about  their  verdict.  The 
most  striking  and  gratifying  fact  that  we  have  to  record  is,  that  in  this, 
the  first  election  under  Household  Suffrage,  Lancashire,  the  great  seat  of 
English  labour,  has  returned  six  Tories,  and  as  yet  not  a  single  member 
of  the  self-styled  Liberal  party.  This,  coupled  with  the  returns  for 
Westminster,  Middlesex,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  vast  con- 
stituencies, abundantly  proves  that  the  people  begin  to  know  who  are 
their  real  friends. 
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Christina,  Queen,  her  character,  &c., 
590. 

Church,  the,  Bunsen's  views  on,  295 — 
its  state  under  the  first  Georges,  429. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE,  DEAN  ALFORD 
ON  THE,  576. 

Church  Establishments,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  religious  equality  formula 
to,  466. 

Clanranald,  reception  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward by,  267. 

Claret,  the  confessor  of  Isabella  of 
Spain,  592. 

Clementina,  the  mother  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward, 260. 

Clergy,  general  character  of  the,  under 
the  first  Georges,  429. 


CLEVER  WOMEN,  410. 

Coleridge,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  Irish 
Church,  644. 

COMING  ELECTIONS,  THE,  622. 

Commissariat,  defective  state  of, 
during  the  Abyssinian  Expedition. 
204,  205. 

Comte,  general  remarks  on  his  phi- 
losophy, 549  et  seq. 

Comtism,  Lewes's  exposition  of,  ex- 
amined, 538  e t  seq. 

Concha,  General,  Spanish  minister, 
598. 

Condillac,  Lewes  on  the  philosophy  of, 
544. 

Conservatives,  the,  their  policy,  &c., 
in  the  coming  elections,  623  et  seq. 

Constantinople,  Lady  M.  Wortley 
Montagu's  letters  from,  12 

Contemporary  Review,  the,  on  the 
Church  of  the  future,  577. 

Content,  the  wisdom  of,  from  Horace, 
26. 

Cope,  General,  at  Prestonpans,  275. 

Corn  laws,  history  of  their  repeal,  370 


Country  party,  the,  Disraeli  as  one  of 
its  leaders,  371. 

CRAVEN,  MRS,  RECIT  D'UNE  SOZUR,  by, 
165. 

Culloden,  the  battle  of,  280. 

Cumberland,  the  Duke  of,  contrasted 
with  Charles  Edward,  271. 

Curll  the  bookseller,  and  Pope,  248. 

Dennis  the  critic,  and  Pope,  237  et 
seq. 

"Dependence,"  notice  of,  and  extracts 
from,  416  et  seq. 

Derby,  Lord,  his  difficulties  on  taking 
office,  111. 

Derby,  the  advance  of  Charles  Edward 
to,  276 — the  retreat  from,  277  et  seq. 

Discipline  of  youth,  the,  from  Horace, 
29. 

Disendowed  diplomacy  (O'Dowd),  334. 

DISESTABLISHMENT,  AND  DEAN  ALFORD 
ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE, 
576. 

DISRAELI,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  BENJAMIN, 
No.  1. 130— No.  II.  369-No.  III.  491 
— his  entrance  into  Parliament,  130 — 
his  previous  life,  131 — sketch  of  his 
career,  132  et  seq. — his  election  ad- 
dress, 625. 

Disraeli  Ministry,  their  policy  on  Re- 
form, 114  et  seq. 

Dorchester,  Lord,  father  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  2  et  seq. ,  passim. 

DOUBLES  AND  QUITS:  A  COMEDY  OF 
ERRORS,  Part  I.,  511— Part  II.,  645. 

Drummossie  Moor,  the  battle  of,  281. 

Drusus  and  the  race  of  the  Neros,  in 
praise  of,  from  Horace,  146. 

Dryden,  Pope's  interview  with,  228. 
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Dulce,  General,  his  connection  with 
the  Revolution  in  Spain,  594. 

Dunciad,  publication  of  the,  246. 

D undas,  Admiral,  at  Sebastopol,  718, 
721  et  seq. 

Dutch  Republic,  the  rise  of  the,  83,  84. 

Eastern  Monks,  their  character,  741. 

Edinburgh,  its  capture  by  the  High- 
landers in  1745,  274. 

ELECTIONS,  THE  COMING,  622. 

'Eloise  and  Abelard,'  Pope's,  240. 

Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu's  translation  of,  3. 

England,  alarm  in,  on  the  threatened 
invasion  by  France  in  1744,  261 — 
Charles  Edward's  progress  in,  276 — 
Bunsen's  reception  in,  298 — he  ap- 
pointed minister  there,  302— moral 
and  religious  state  of,  under  the 
first  Georges,  428  et  seq.—  effect  of 
the  revolution  of  1848  in,  491. 

English  peasantry,  their  aversion  to 
change,  610. 

Epodes  of  Horace,  the,  155. 

Espartero,  the  ministry  of,  in  Spain, 
590,  591. 

Espinosa,  Major,  execution  of,  591. 

Essay  on  criticism,  Pope's,  237. 

Essay  on  Man,  Pope's,  247. 

Ettige,  widow  of  Theodorus,  360 — her 
death,  ib. 

Ewald's  History  of  the  Jews,  remarks 
on,  732. 

Eyre,  governor,  the  persecution  of,  100. 

Fahla,  position  of,  at  Magdala,  217. 

Falkirk,  the  battle  of,  280. 

Farnese,  Alexander,  the  relief  of  Paris 
by,  90. 

Fazio,  Milman's  tragedy  of,  726. 

Female  education,  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans on,  427 — writers,  present  and 
former  position  of,  414. 

Field  preaching,  commencement  of,  by 
Whitfield  and  Wesley,  448. 

Flank  march,  the,  round  Sebastopol, 
705  et  seq. 

Florence,  Bunsen's  residence  in,  290. 

France,  intrigues  of  Philip  II.  in,  88 — 
her  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
England  in  1744,  263— abandonment 
of  the  invasion,  264 — modern  female 
education  in,  427 — and  Prussia,  pro- 
babilities of  war  between,  458. 

FRANK  THORNTON,  HOW  HE  WAS  CURED, 
186. 

Frederick  William  III.,  connection  of 
Bunsen  with,  296. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  friendship 
between  Bunsen  and,  300. 

Free-trade,  the  results  of,  in  England, 
370. 

French  ladies,  Lady  M.  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu's description  of,  14. 

Galla  tribes  in  Abyssinia,  the,  365. 


GEORGE  II.,  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF 
THE  REIGN  OF,  No  IV.,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  l--No.  V.,  The 
Poet,  226— No.  VI.,  The  Young 
Chevalier,  259— No.  VII.,  The  Re- 
former, 428— No.  VIII.,  The  Sailor 
676. 

George  III.,  Peter  Pindar's  attacks  on, 
69  et  seq. 

Georgia,  Wesley's  life  as  missionary  in, 
440- and  Whitfield's,  444. 

Gifford,  attack  on  Peter  Pindar  by,  79. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  review  of  his  career, 
109  et  seq— his  entrance  on  public 
life  contrasted  with  Disraeli's,  130 — 
his  election  manifesto,  629. 

Glenfinnan,  raising  of  Charles  Edward's 
standard  at,  269. 

Gottingen,  Bunsen's  life  at,  288. 

GRACE  OWEN'S  ENGAGEMENT,  conclu- 
sion, 44. 

Gravelines,  Charles  Edward  at,  263. 

Grosvenor,  Lord,  his  refusal  to  join 
Lord  Derby,  112. 

Henry  IV.,  Motley's  character,  &c.,  of, 
89  et  seq. 

Hernhut,  Wesley's  visit  to,  447. 

Highlanders,  the,  their  fidelity  to 
Charles  Edward,  282. 

Highlands,  landing  of  Charles  Edward 
in,  and  his  reception,  267. 

Hint  for  the  House,  a  (O'Dowd),  103. 

Holyrood,  Charles  Edward  at,  275. 

Homer,  Pope's  translation  of,  241. 

HORACE,  THE  ODES  OF— on  the  wisdom 
of  content,  26 — the  discipline  of 
youth,  29 — invocation  to  Calliope, 
31  — to  Telephus,  36— hymn  to 
Bacchus,  38 — invitation  to  Mascenas, 
39—  prediction  of  his  own  future 
time,  42 — to  Melpomene,  145 — in 
praise  of  Drusus  and  the  Neros,  146 
— to  Torquatus,  149 — to  Augustus, 
after  the  victories  of  Tiberius,  151 — 
and  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  153 
—the  Epodes,  155— Alfius  —  the 
charms  of  rural  life,  ib. — on  Mfevius 
setting  out  on  a  voyage,  159— to 
the  Roman  people,  160. 

Horses  for  cavalry  service,  want  of,  350 
— the  Abyssinian  breed  of,  365. 

Horse  racing,  its  uselessness  for  improv- 
ing the  breed  of  horses,  351. 

House,  a  hint  for  the,  103. 

Iliad,  Pope's  translation  of  the,  241. 

Inoculation,  introduction  of,  by  Lady 
M.  Wortley  Montagu,  14. 

Insurrection  of  1745,  the,  269  et  seq. 

International  hospitalities  (O'Dowd) 
348. 

Irish  Church,  Mr  Gladstone's  former 
and  present  views  on  it,  116  et  seq 
— the  religious  equality  formula  as 
applied  to  it,  466. 
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]  rish  famine,  the,  its  effect  with  regard 

to  the  corn  laws,  372. 
]  RISH  GRIEVANCE,  THE  TRUE,  509. 
rreligion,    universality  of,   under  the 

first  Georges,  428  et  seq. 
Isabella  of  Spain,  disappointment  of 
the  hopes  from,  589 — her  dethrone- 
ment and  its  causes,  590  et  seq — her 
flight,  interview  with  Napoleon  III., 
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its  result,  678. 

Jerusalem,  a  Roman  lawyer  in,  479. 
Jerusalem,  bishopric  of,  Bunsen's  views 

on  it,  301. 

Jesuits,  the,  in  Abyssinia,  368. 
Jews,  Milman's  History  of  the,   729, 

730. 
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Julia,  by  Peter  Pindar,  80. 
Kassa,  Prince,  362. 
King's  visit  to  Exeter,  the,  by  Peter 

Pindar,  76. 
KINGLAKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 

THE  CRIMEA,  699. 
Kingston,  the  Duke  of,  father  of  Lady 

Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  2. 
Kingswood,    field-preaching  begun  at, 

449. 
Kit-cat    Club,    Lady    Mary   Wortley 

Montagu  at  the,  2. 
Korniloff,  Admiral,  character  of,  712— 

his  death,  720. 
La  Marmora  (O'Dowd),  343. 
Leon,  Count,  the  death  of,  591. 
]  .EWES'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  537. 
Liberals,  the,  their  policy,  &c.,  in  the 

coming  elections,  622  et  seq. 
Lochiel,  reception  of  Charles  Edward 

by,  268. 
Locke   King,   Mr,    the   debate   on  his 

reform  proposals,  497,  501. 
Ijouaiad,  the,  by  Peter  Pindar,  69. 
Lowe,  Mr,  his  opposition  to  Gladstone's 
Reform  Bill,  110— bis  refusal  to  join 
Lord  Derby,  112. 

Lyons,  Sir  E.,  his  views  regarding  at- 
tack on   Sebastopol,  700,  703 — dur- 
ing the  naval  attack,  721  et  seq. 
Lytton,  Lord,    and  Disraeli,  anecdote 

of,  131. 
Macdonald,  Flora,  and  Charles  Edward, 

283. 

MADAME  AURELIA,  Part  I.,  308— Part 
II.,  385— conclusion,  554. 


Madoz,  Pascual,  598. 

Maecenas,  invitation  to,  from  Horace, 
39. 

Msevius  setting  out  on  a  voyage,  on, 
from  Horace,  159. 

Magdala,  arrival  before,  217 — the 
assault  and  capture  of,  357  et  seq. — 
burning  of  it,  361. 

Manners,  Lord  John,  and  the  young 
England  party,  132— his  election  ad- 
dress, 624. 

MARCUS  ANTONIUS,  106. 

Marfori,  favourite  of  Isabella  of  Spain, 
592. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Nassau,  84. 

Mayenne,  the  Duke  of,  89,  91. 

Medical  lecturers  (O'Dowd),  604. 

Meer  Akbar  Alee,  services  of,  in 
Abyssinia,  215 — his  reception  among 
the  Gallas,  366. 

Melpomene,  to,  from  Horace,  145. 

Mentschikoff,  Prince,  his  movements 
after  the  Alma,  702  et  seq. — his  re- 
turn to  Sebastopol,  715. 

Merewether,  General,  his  services  in 
Abyssinia,  205. 

Metaphysics   and   science,    Lewes   on, 


Metaphysical  stage  of  inquiry,  Comte's 

views  of,  551. 
Methodism,  history  of  the  rise,  &c.,  of, 

in  England,  430  et  seq.,  445. 
Methodist  society,    commencement    of 
the,  445 — its  progress  and  organisa- 
tion, 452  et  seq. 

MILMAN,  DEAN,  725— his  dramas  and 
poems,    ib.    et   seq.  —  his    historical 
works,  729  et  seq. 
Miracle,  Milman's  views  on,  734. 
Misfits  (O'Dowd),  606. 
Monks  of  the  East  and  West,  the,  741. 
Montagu,  see  Wortley  Montagu. 
Montpensier,  the  Duke  de,  his  unpopu- 
larity in  Spain,  593. 
Mooseh  Wadd  Yehsoo,  an  Abyssinian 

chief,  209. 

Moravians,    first  intercourse   of    Wes- 
ley with  the,  442,  447— the  breach 
between  them,  453. 
More,  Hannah,  Peter  Pindar  on,  74. 
MOTLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS, 83. 

Munzinger,  Mr,  his   services   in  Abys- 
sinia, 205. 
Murray,  Lord  George,  during  the  '45, 

275,  277,  278,  281. 

Napier,  Sir  R.,  notices  of,  in  the  Abys- 
sinian expedition,  202  et  seq,  passim 
— last  negotiations   with    Theodore, 
352. 
Napoleon  III.,  his  reception,  &c.,  of  the 

ex-queen  of  Spain,  599  et  seq. 
NETHERLANDS,  MOTLEY'S  HISTORY  OF 
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NEW  AND  OLD,  610. 

New  lamps  for  old  (O'Dowd),  340. 

Niebuhr,  connection  between,  and  Bun- 
sen,  290,  291. 

Objective  and  subjective  methods, 
Lewes  on,  547. 

Ode  to  Solitude,  Pope's,  228. 

O'Donnell,  execution  of  Major  Espin- 
osa  by,  591. 

O'DowD  :  Political  prize  courts,  97 — 
Jamaica  committees,  100 — a  hint 
for  the  House,  103— to  marry  or  not 
to  marry,  251— outblundering  Paddy, 
254 — a  word  in  season,  256 — disen- 
dowed diplomacy,  334— our  statues, 
338— new  lamps  for  old,  340— La 
Marmora,  343 — international  hospi- 
talities, 348 — will  it  come  off?  and 
where  ?  457 — women's  rights,  460 — 
a  wholesome  change,  462 — Walew- 
ski,  603— medical  lecturers,  604 — 
misfits,  606— the  Whig  letter,  608— 
Oratory,  745 — American  diplomacy, 
747  —  beginning  late,  751  —  Baron 
Beust  upon  peace,  754. 

Olano,  General,  598. 

OLD  AND  NEW,  610. 

Olozaga,  the  Spanish  minister,  590, 
591 — his  connection  with  the  Re- 
volution, 594. 

Opie,  the  painter,  Peter  Pinder  his  first 
patron,  79. 

Oratory  (O'Dowd),  745. 

ORESTES,  107. 

Orleans,  the  Bishop  of,  on  modern  fe- 
male education,  427. 

O'Sullivan,  the  counsellor  of  Charles 
Edward,  275. 

Our  statues  (O'Dowd),  338. 

Outblundering  Paddy  (O'Dowd),  254. 

Oxford,  Wesley's  life  at,  434  et  seq. 

Pacifico  question,  the  debate  on  the, 
496. 

Paita,  the  capture  and  destruction  of, 
by  Anson,  689. 

Palmer,  Sir  Roundell,  his  election  ad- 
dress, 640. 

Paris,  the  siege  of,  by  Henry  IV.,  90. 

Parma,  the  Duke  of,  relief  of  Paris  by, 
90— notices  of,  92. 

Past  and  present,  contrast  between 
the,  610. 

Pastorals,  Pope's,  231,  232. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  Disraeli's  early  support  of, 
133— the  breach  between  them,  142 
et  seq. — his  conduct  with  regard  to 
Free-trade,  &c.,  370  et  xcq, — his  de- 
claration against  the  Corn-laws,  372 
— his  speech  proposing  their  repeal, 
373 — Disraeli's  answer  to  him,  374 
—  his  resignation,  375  —  his  death, 
496. 

Pelagianism,  Milman  on,  740. 

PETER  PINDAR,  65. 


Philip  II.,  character  and  policy  of,  84 
et  seq. — his  death,  93. 

Philip  III.,  accession  and  policy  of,  in 
Spain,  94. 

Philip  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  95. 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  the  pastorals  of, 
233. 

PHILOSOPHY,  LEWES'S  HISTORY  OF,  re- 
viewed, 537 — Lewes's  definition  of, 
examined,  539,  541. 

Physiology  of  the  senses,  Lewes  on, 
543. 

Pierrepont,  Lady  Mary,  afterwards 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  2. 

Pilgrims  and  the  Peas,  the,  by  Peter 
Pindar,  68. 

Political  prize  courts  (O'Dowd),  97. 

Poor  laws,  the  new,  Disraeli's  opposi- 
tion to,  136. 

Pope,  Alexander,  visit  to  his  birth- 
place, 226 — his  birth  and  parentage, 
227 — early  life  and  education,  228, — 
indifference  to  nature,  229 — early 
writings,  228,  229 — connection  with 
Sir  W.  Trumbull,  231— publication 
of  his  Pastorals,  232 — the  sisters 
Blount,  234  et  seq.  —  quarrel  with 
Dennis,  237 — connection  with  Addi- 
son,  238  et  seq.— publication  of  the 
Elegy,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  &c.,  240— 
the  translation  of  Homer,  241  et  seq. 
— residence  at  Twickenham,  242 — 
Lady  M.  Wortley  Montagu,  244— 
quarrel  with  Addison,  245 — the  Dun- 
ciad,  246— the  Epistles,  247— his  ir- 
ritability, ib.  et  seq. —  publication  of 
his  Letters,  249 — last  days  and  death, 
250 — the  connection  of,  with  Lady 
M.  Wortley  Montagu,  13  et  seq., 
16. 

Positive  philosophy,  as  expounded  by 
Mr  Lewes,  examination  of  it,  538  et 
seq. 

Potato  disease,  its  effect  with  regard  to 
the  Corn  laws,  371. 

Prediction  of  his  own  future  time,  from 
Horace,  42. 

Prestonpans,  the  battle  of,  275. 

Prideaux,  Lieut.,  sent  by  Theodore  to 
negotiate,  352. 

Prim,  General,  his  reception  in  Cadiz, 
596 — his  career  and  character,  ib.  et 
seq. 

Prize  courts,  political  (O'Dowd),  97. 

Protectionists,  policy  and  views  of  the, 
369. 

Prussia  and  France,  probabilities  of 
war  between,  458. 

Raglan,  Lord,  his  views  after  the  Alma, 
700— the  flank  march,  705  —  proof 
that  he  wished  immediate  attack  of 
Sebastopol,  711. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope's,  240. 

Rassam,  Mr,  his  account  of  Theodore, 
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211 — his  last  communications  with 
Theodore,  352. 

Razor-seller,  the,  by  Peter  Pindar,  67. 

RECIT  D'UNE  SCEUR,  165. 

Reform,  conduct  of  the  Liberals  on  the 
question  of,  109  et  seq. 

Reform  Bill,  policy  of  ministers  on  it, 
&c.,  114  etseq. 

Religion,  state  of,  under  the  first 
Georges,  428. 

RELIGIOUS  EQUALITY  AND  UNLIMITED 
FORMULAS,  466. 

Revolutionary  movements  of  1848, 
their  effect  on  England,  491. 

Roman  Church,  position  and  claims  of, 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  84  et  seq. 

ROMAN  LAWYER  IN  JERUSALEM,  A, 
479. 

Roman  people,  to  the,  from  Horace, 
160. 

Rome,  the  burial-place  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward at,  259 — Bunsen's  residence  at, 
291,  294. 

Royal  Academy,  Peter  Pindar's  attacks 
on  the,  67. 

Rural  life,  the  charms  of,  from  Horace, 
155. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  declaration  in 
1845  against  the  Corn  laws,  372. 

S.  P.,  to,  by  Peter  Pindar,  81. 

St  Aruaud,  Marshal,  views  of,  as  to 
attack  on  Sebastopol,  700. 

Savannah,  Wesley's  life  in,  440. 

Science  and  metaphysics,  Lewes  on, 
538,  541. 

Sebastopol,  views  of  Lord  Raglan,  &c. , 
as  to  the  attack  on  it  after  the  Alma, 
700— its  state,  &c.,  at  that  time,  701 
— description  of  it,  703,  708— argu- 
ments for  and  against  immediate  at- 
tack, 709  —  bombardment  resolved 
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fence, 715 — plan  of  the  naval  attack, 
718  et  seq. — the  bombardment,  719 — 
the  naval  attack,  720. 

Selassie,  position  of,  at  Magdala,  217. 

Senses,  Lewes  on  the  physiology  of  the, 
543. 

Serrano,  connection  of,  with  the  Spanish 
revolution,  594. 

SHALL  WE  FOLLOW  THIS  MAN  ?  109. 

Society,  general  state  of,  under  the 
first  Georges,  428. 

South  Sea  Company,  its  connection 
with  Anson's  expedition,  677. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  434. 

Spanish  galleon,  the,  its  capture  by 
Anson,  696. 

Spanish  marriages,  the  results  of  the, 
593. 

SPANISH  REVOLUTION,  THE,  589. 

Speedy,  Captain,  in  Abyssinia,  209. 

Statues,  our  (O'Dowd),  338. 

Staveley,  Sir  Charles,  in  Abyssinia,  219. 


Subjective  and  objective  methods,  Lew- 
es on,  547. 

Swift  on  learned  women,  413. 

Switzerland,  Bunsen  appointed  envoy 
to,  300. 

Talanta  plateau  in  Abyssinia,  the,  203. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  his  influence  on  John 
Wesley,  436. 

Telephus,  to,  from  Horace,  36. 

Theodore,  the  Emperor,  notices  of,  207 
et  seq. — final  negotiations  with  him, 
352— first  attempt  at  suicide,  353— 
release  of  the  prisoners,  354,  355 — 
his  death,  359. 

Theology,  Lewes  on,  541  —  Comte's 
views  on,  550. 

Tickell's  Homer,  245. 

To  marry  or  not  to  marry  (O'Dowd), 
251. 

Todleben,  his  views  as  to  the  danger  of 
Sebastopol  after  the  Alma,  703— 
Kinglake's  sketch  of  him,  713 — his 
defensive  preparations,  714. 

Torquatus,  to,  from  Horace,  149. 

Trelawney,  Sir  W.,  the  early  patron  of 
Peter  Pindar,  66. 

TRUE  IRISH  GRIEVANCE,  THE,  509. 

Trumbull,  Sir  W.,  his  connection  with 
Pope,  231. 

Truth,  Lewes's  definition  of,  547. 

Turkey,  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montagu's 
letters  from,  12. 

Twickenham,  Pope's  villa  at,  242.  243. 

Veruon,  Admiral,  his  expedition  to 
Carthagena,  679  et  seq.,  pass. — its 
failure,  686. 

Violet,  ballade  on  the,  by  Peter  Pindar, 
80. 

W.  W.  S.,  Marcus  Antonius  by,  106 
—Orestes,  107— At  Peace,  445— A 
Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem,  479. 

Wadela,  passage  of  the  Abyssinian  ex- 
pedition through,  202. 

Walewski,  O'Dowd  on,  603. 

Walpole,  Horace,  his  account  of  feeling 
in  England  in  1744-5,  263— contrast 
between  him  and  Anson,  676. 

Walter,  Mr,  the  narrator  of  Anson's 
voyage,  679  et  seq. 

Warton  on  Pope  and  Shakespeare,  240. 

Wesley,  John,  sketch  of  his  career, 
429 — his  parentage  and  early  years, 
430  et  seq. — the  ghost  in  the  house, 
433— his  college  life,  434— his  so  cal- 
led conversion,  436— as  curate,  ib.— 
his  brother  Charles,  and  society 
formed  by  him  at  college,  437— he 
assumes  its  guidance,  438 — falling 
away  of  his  associates,  439— as  mis- 
sionary toGeorgia,  440 — his  life  there, 
441— return  to  England,  443— com- 
mencement of  the  "society,"  445 — 
his  account  of  his  "  conversion,"  446 
— visit  to  the  Moravians,  447 — com- 
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mencement  of  field-preaching,  449 — 
its  effects,  451  et  seq.  —increase  of 
the  community,  453 — breach  with 
the  Moravians  and  with  Whitfield, 
453— his  after-life  and  labours,  454 
— review  of  his  character,  455  et  seq. 

Wesley,  Rev.  Samuel,  father  of  the 
reformer,  430  et  seq. — Mrs,  his  mo- 
ther, ib. — Samuel,  brother  of  the  re- 
former, 435,  437,  441,  446,  451. 

West,  attack  of  Peter  Pindar  on,  67. 

WHAT  is  TO  COME  OF  IT  ?  757. 

Whig  letter,  the  (O'Dowd),  608. 

Whitfield,  George,  first  appearance  of, 
438 — his  life  in  Georgia,  444 — com- 
mencement of  field-preaching  by, 
448 — breach  between  him  and  Wes- 
ley, 453. 

Wholesome  change,  a  (O'Dowd),  462. 

Will  it  come  off,  and  where  (O'Dowd), 
457. 

Wisdom  of  Content,  Horace's  ode  on, 
26. 

Walcot,  Dr  (Peter  Pindar),  the  works 
of,  65. 

Wollo  Gallas,  the,  their  hostility  to 
Theodore,  213— their  religion,  man- 
ners, &c.,  365. 

Women,  present  and  past  position  of, 
414. 


Women's  rights  (O'Dowd),  460. 

Word  in  season,  a  (O'Dowd),  256. 

Working-classes,  Disraeli's  early  advo- 
cacy of  the,  135. 

Wortley,  Anne,  5. 

Wortley,  Edward,  husband  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  5  et,  seq. 

Wortley  Montagu,  Lady  Mary,  her 
parentage  and  early  life,  2— educa- 
tion, 3  et  seq. — translation  of  Epicte- 
tus,  4 — first  acquaintance  with  Mr 
Montagu,  5 — letters  between  them, 
7— her  marriage,  9— letters  after  it, 
11 — at  Constantinople,  and  her  let- 
ters from  it,  13— introduces  inocula- 
tion, 15 — quarrel  with  Pope,  16 — her 
children,  17 — removes  to  Italy,  and 
her  life  there,  18— Horace  Walpole's 
sketch  of  her,  24 — death  of  her  hus- 
band, ib. — her  death,  25 — and  Pope, 
244. 

Wycherley,  Pope's  connection  with, 
231,  232,  233. 

York,  the  Cardinal,  261,  284. 

Young  Chevalier,  the,  259 — see  Charles 
Edward. 

Young  England  party,  Disraeli's  early 
connection  with,  132. 

Youth,  the  discipline  of,  from  Horace, 
29. 


Pointed  by  William  Elaciicood  ct  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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